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Spectre of 

'pHE preliminary round of the Siiio-So>viet opofrontatUHOS 
ideological issues will have begun aa these lines 
Whether the factors which have strained relations between the iMfo fteiMK'.' 


Spectre of ^hai ? 


ments (and partiesl are strictly ideological or not, is ci 
question. It may be maintained that what ie involved is a 
two sets of national chauvinism, between two oppressing Wil^ MmIk! 
two prides — the pride of brash and young over-confid^S 
self against the pride of successful attainment. Alternatively, 
even try to sununarise the confrontations as symptomatic ^ 
dialogue of crisis between the Communist Parties of developed 
and the/Parties of Asia and the other under-developed continents, 
the Indian party hopelessly taught in the middle. '■ '7 

Whatever the precise reasons for the rift, it is much more ^tan ■ 
an intra-mural quarrel. It will not do to push aside the issue by niMpiy * 
wishing that the Communists .stew in their own dialectical juice. ' 

happens at the Moscow parley has significance all around the gldbe, 
this parley involves two out of to-day’s three mightiest nations. 'Giwwf '; 
the inextricable interdependency of nations — big and small, comlnittpd 
and uncommitted — in this nuclear age, the manner the Sino-^loviid 
dialogue IS resolved or not resolved will affect, and at least psrtitUf . 
determine, the shape of events for the next several years in JOIM|y 
countries. ^ ‘ ' ■ ■ 

To illustrate, if it so happens that the current bout of dhsi^iusiifotiS 
shows that the two Communist movements will not converge bqt ww 
continue on separate •planes, re-thinking will b« called foymot only wilh 
respect to established tenets of socialism and rontaiinism, also tegrtsi*' 
ing the nature of polarity within the so-called cJ^ijtalist'societies.' Ttfo 
moment Communism ceases.to be monolithic, th« chances are tlmt thp 
enforced jcpnformism which the Western allianre rdppMents will also ijipif ‘ 
mediately way. For all one knows, even as HuSsia. despite -Itee 
institutional(f|utlandishne88, is being welcomed back into Euippean 
France may ml of a sudden discover that maximisation of national afto#. 
would demand that she ventures out info hitherto-taboo ooathkmaij 
it is tantalizing to speculate whether the other partner in such coalitioiivi ^ 
would be China — or Japan — or Indonesia ..j 

The cold war mould, bv now seventeen years old. would brcai^' 
down, and that would indeed be good riddance; a rupture in the rda- 
tions between the Soviet Union and China could bring about at least 
this positive achievement. This is, however, taking an altogether limited 
view of the prospective developments. What might happen to the several 
adjuncts of the revolutionary-proletarian movements in the different 
countries of Asia and Latin America if the Chinese Communist Party, 
along with its followers and adm^fS, sets up a Fifth Internadonal or 
something which is similar in hvEMC also be taken into account. 

A concomitant question wottldn^ fl^'rwhetheF such a development 
would hasten the pace of ChinK'ik/«|Mrch towards nuclear self-sufficiency. 
Any number of bizzare political ppiisibilities would be conceivable onCe 
the breach between the two CtRnniQnist giants is publicly declared. 





Wbaf 'CkimM be Atiiwem} t-aiU)- Parties of the poorer ciiSttttiitittls 
gorkaily b whether the ensuing greatly weaken the 
iwheavai would do biunanity much Left everywhere? U the answer 
good in ifep net, even in the short to the latter question turns out to 
tun, H one lowers one’s sights and h<‘ m the affirmative, would that 
want* to -lirognosticaie on the still do any pood m the capitalist 
Offecta on only the eeoiiomically countiies? for has not the ca^- 
under-developed section of the of f-ul.a shown that even if the 
human race, even then any cate- organised le't is visihiy weak, t e 
gorical assertion would tie ndi- diciatois of the right could le 
caloua. If the Soviet Union triisteil to hritig alioiit then own 
notches an over-all politiial accord disasiei"'' 
with the United Stales, would that 


lessen) or replenish, tin? flow of 
economic assislame to the les.s 
developed countries? Would « 
formal detlaiation of war between 


That the answers to so many 
questions and is,sues are depetident 
on the re.sulls of this ideological 
dialogue testifies to the fearful 


luniiai net liiiaiiori oi war oeiwern ... — — —T V 

the ‘bourgeois' ronnnunisl Parlies nature of the responsibility which 
of Europe and tlie,e\ olela/ian’ the Coinniunist leadeis of cither 

-f : 


ic have taken upon thenuelmt. 
Despite our immediate preoccupa- 
tion with China and problema of 
national defence — or perhaps 
because of it — we could do MWSe 
than try to identify carefully 
the nuances of the ideologic^ - 
battle as they are unfolded in 
Moscow in this and the following 
weeks. It IS but one example of 
the paradoxes which beset a struc- 
tinally inter-dependent world that, 
despite the curienl irrelevance of 
the Indian f'ommunist Party, the 
issues of communism — be they 
philosophical or tactical — have 
betonic of acute relevance from 
the point of view of both the nation's 
suivival and its economic progress. * 


Ik' 


Shadow over Panvel 


puRLii; sector piojecls, long 
planned and long promised, 
seem to lie dropjnng out one by 
one. A loitnight ago lann; the 
news that the pbytocbemical pto- 
jccl in Kerala has been nbandoned 
Reports are now rurieni that the 
same fate awaits the lug piojcot 
for organic inlciinediates and 
tlieniical.s at Panvel m Maliaiashtiu 
About the pliytorlieinicals, the 
reason given for abandoning the 
project was that tea waste and 
firuning.s, the raw iimierials foi 
phylochemicals, were not avail,ihle 
at economic prices It does not 
erdiance pc-ople’s faith in the 
planning system when a jirojcct is 
drop(>ed aflei two full years, be¬ 
cause raw materials me not a\ail 
able is not the avail.ihility of law 
materials .at n ic-ascinahlr cost one 
of the first things to he considered 
while pl.rnning prcxiuclion of any 
thing? The project fysv the ntami 
facture of organic interinediales 
and chemicals is supposed to itaw 
gone olT so well that the possihilily 
of a audden abandonment comes 
a -shock \ (lovcrnmepi com¬ 
pany. the Hindustan Organic 
Chemicals, had been lloaled for 
handling this Rs 12 crore prt>|ecl 
• and collabniatioii seemed of a big 
West (ierman consorlioni < cnisisting 
of some of the woild's best known 
firms in litis field — Rayeis, 
Hoechst, BASF and Fedrick Uhde 
The conatniction work was started 
and already more than a ciore has 
been spent on the factory site. 

The idea of setting up a plant 
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of this kind was taken in hand 
rally in the Second Plan On the 
request of the Nalicmal Indusitial 
Development (.orporation, a team 
of expelts from Montecalini tmder- 
took a Miivey in 10S6 to estimate 
the demand for inteimediates 
tleiivc'd fiom the anticqiated ile- 
inaiid foi dye stiilTs and oiliei 
organic cbeinicals in the countiy 
by lOri.'j. Similar studies wtiv also 
made inclc-peiidently by Imperial 
(Chemical liidustiirs and llie West 
(<eiman consoitiiiin in the Sn ond 
Plan peiiod An oiler of foreign 
exchange ciedit was rliade by the 
(iernian maniif.ictureis in 19.SK and 

the (ioveinment of India decided 
to go ahead with the tollaboralion 
of this group Accordingly, an 
agreement was signed in August 
1961) belween the (mveinmenl of 
India and the West German fiinis 
and il was given out at the 
\mte that Itie project would coinr 
into prodnclioii by the iiii'ldle ol 
106 ) 

It IS nosy lejiorled that even a 
year ago the lepiesentaliyes of the 
consoiiium had coiinmiinrated then 
mabilily to proceed ysitb the jno- 
jecl as they did not consider il to be 
yiable any more The reason given, 
so goes the rejioit, was that Hindu¬ 
stan Dig.amc, they had been given 
to iiiideistand would be moie or 
less monopoly piodin-eis of the 
intermediates Mm licenses had 
been issued to so many firms for 
these iiilennediaies that the scope 
for the project had been considei- 
ably curtailed as a result and the 


denmnd prcijertions on which the 
eailier estimates had been made 
bad liecomc invalid 

The Panvel project for organic 
intermedialch, it may be recalled, 
was based on raw materials deriv- 
c'cl ftom coal c aibonisatton and coal 
tai cli-tillation This itself raised 
dotibis about the choice of the loca¬ 
tion since the basic raw materials 
foi the plant would have to be 
lianspoiied all the way fioin Bihar 
or Rcngal. That way, of course, 
the situation has not changed. 
W'liat has IS, (list, of couise, mdis- 
ciiminnte licensing and then, strik¬ 
ing devciojinients in tcihnology in 
the last few yeais ivhich must have 
inllnenced the final decision of the 
incnifieis of the consortium Coal 
tar distillates and coke-oven pro¬ 
ducts are now being increasingly 
leplac'i'd by petio-cheinirals as the 
basic material foi the manufacture 
of the gioiiji of organic interme- 
ciialcs the production of which was 
to b.ivc been taken U[) at Panvel 
Tins has iiiacle substantial cost redu¬ 
ctions jiossiblr and prices of these 
limducls have come down sharjrly 
both in U S and West Germany. 
Petio-cbenncals have made such a 
powciful mipacl on chemical lecli- 
nology as to alter ladically the basic 
l>a'lrin of many c heinical industries, 
the- most productive of them being 
oiganic chemicals 

In fact the reason why the con¬ 
sortium 18 reluctant to proceed 
with the Panvel project may not 
therefore he far to seek. One of 
the members of this consortium, 
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ii[ 9 «^ ChwnicalB, are afcenlly toadily switdi ' ov«^ «» racial tinge. Tlie ProgrcN^vii Party, 

engaged m negotiating a collaiMtra-''^ Ihtertdbdiidas ai^g IjpepXHiiitiaiqil like Cfaeddi lagan’s Govenumot, is 
tion agreement with the Mafatlalg raw materials inetAd of the by- multi-racial. But the National 
fox the manufacture of petriP products of coal otr which it bad Congress has been trying to wean 
chemicals near Bombay from ''r^^bfeen planned earlier. away the Africans ifiom it by de¬ 
finery gases and naphtha cracking ^ picting it as exclusi’^ly a party of 

units to be set up here. The deve- The manner in which public the Indians. Burnham’s propaganda 
lopment thus projected adds fresh sector induMiial projects are being has had its effect on the of 
emphasis, if any were needed, to diop()ed one l.y one, however, the African population and "the te^ 

laises questions quite different from suits we gee in the 
those about the leasibility of parti¬ 
cular projects. If It IS chemical 


the urgency of developing petrO' 
chemical industries hut not in a 
haphazard manner. But such 


development should not mean the intermediates after phytochemicals, 


abandonment of Panvel. On the 
contrary, it would strengthen the 
viability of the project and enhance 
its importance. The project can 


iwhich would It be next? Would 
it be the synthetic drug and inter¬ 
mediates project at Hyderabad and 
antibiotics at Kishikesh? 


ciirrfflnt race 

riots. 

But the sharpening of |»cial 
antagonisms has not been all to 
the Ibenefit of lagan’s oppontahtii 
One inevitable result of BuinWu’s 
militancy hag been to drive a sec¬ 
tion of well-to-do Indians, who are 
sceptical of lagan’s econcnnic poli¬ 
cies, to support the Progrtmlve 
Party which at the same tima re¬ 
tains the allegiance of a minority of 
WITH the cancellation of air- “austerity budget” last year was Africans who^ have not been swayM 
nights and the partial suspen- an excellent iiiaiance of the oppo- Burnhams demagogy. In Arty 

Sion of overseas communication sition's use of its control over the make up roughtv half 

services, the isolation of British trade unions. Actually, none of . island’s population white the 

Guiana is virtually complete New.s the fiscal measures directly affected 

of the political Immoil in the the workeis and the budget propo- 

country trickles through in driblets saK were merely used as a pretext 

to the outside world, but even the to try to overthrow the Government. 


Race Riots in British Guiana 


Africans constitute only one-third 
of It. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
the racial polarisation has crobrdd- 
ened Jagan to offer to hold fr<»h 

scrappy reports appearing in the The current phase of agitation woulT^rZ tbr'^e'.m, 

press reveal the racial twist which against Gheddi Jagan was sparked ‘r. 

has been given to the^ agitation gfl by the Government’s Labour 

Kelatioiis Bill .seeking to set up a La- 
liour Belations Board to settle dis¬ 
putes ovei recognition of unions, 
etc Ihe TUG alleged that the 
Bill was an attempt by the Govern- 


against Chcddi Jagaii’s Governmeiil. 

Opposition to Gheddi Jagan, 
whose People's Progressive Party has 
won a majority in every election 


since 1953 including the last held nient to control the trade 


unions. 


party won once again. 

The independence talks held 
in 1962 had broken down be¬ 
cause, among other things, the 
I’rogressive Party was not prepared 
to agree to the oppo.sition's demand 


in August 1961, IS directed against But though the Government subset ••’actions should be held 

his socialist economic policies. The quently dropjied all the eontrover- However, now 

opposilion parlifSs the People’s gial clauses in the Bill, the strike Jagan has offered to hold elec- 

National Gongress. led by the continues over other issues. tions, the opposition does not 

African leader Forbes Burnham, w; , o.,...,!, ■ i i ' r appear to be anxious to take up the 

ailra group of extreme rightists Peonl’I Pro.^eT I* 

known as the I nited Force, have r . ^ intent on forcibly overthrowing the 

sought to dub Gheddi Jagan a Congre^ss im1laics^li!’^fc.n,h^roi‘’y the African 

. .. ,1... f»ar '-ongress, politics in British Ginana ponulation to violence /tUnnw. 


communist and spread the fear *;d P«P>jlation to violence and disrupt- 

that once the country is indepen- darkening ,ng the economy through strikes, 

dent the Government would not 
hesitate to nationalise the major 
industries. 


In the agitation against the 
Government, the opposition’s most 
potent weapon is its control of the 
trade unions The Man^wer 
Citizens’ Organisation, the biggest 
trade union, as well as the Trade 
Union Council are controlled by 
Richard Ishmael, a bitter opponent 
of Jagan, and draw their inspira¬ 
tion from the American-sponsored 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The general 
strike which followed Jagan’s 


Special Number 


The next Special Number of The Economic 
be out on July 20, 1963. It will be a 180-page issue, 
in art cover and will be priced at Rs 3. Registration and postage 
charges will be Re 1. 

The Special Number will be supplied free to subscribers. 
Non-subscribers and agents are requested to place their oiders 
in advance. 

In view of the Special Number, there will be no issues on 
July 1.3 and 27. 

A FfiRIVANOES 
Business Manager 
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Weekly Notes 


Intol/iNttfeff' CwivnHon 

Oltr Ctdmtta Conespotuleni wruei : 

JLTTENDIA'G the Indian Thinke-rs’ 
Convention whuh iti*" Prime 
Ifiillilta* inaugurated un Monday 
VlMa » dingUOting and humiliating 
e)i|)erience< One has come to 
aoetpt tkat in the topy-lurvy India 
<4 today, BUMt iiuch gatheimgs are 
tamashat rigged up laigely lor the 
gMOler glory of the s{)oii8ors, but 
tbi* one really took the cake It is 
It ohot^ng depreciation of national 
Vi4llM thet lome people should 
luiy« had the eiTiontery to lall this 
eifCnt a tiunkers’ convention The 
wbdla thing was completely bogus 
th(i OVgonioers did not even make 
an attampl to keep U]1 appearance. 

West Bengal’s intellectual Jile 
has long bran dominated by ele- 
nwnta which are outside the Con- 
gieia, i{ not actively hostile to it 
Atttlya Ghoshj permanent president 
of West Bengal (longress, htids this 
galling. For some years, he lias 
boon trying to rope m ilie big 
names but his success so fai lias 
been limited despite the pationage 
he has to offer The gravitational 
pull of a Mahalanobis or a Satyen 
Bose has to fur been much stronger 
than all Aiulya Ghosh's blandish¬ 
ments. 

The convention was a continua¬ 
tion of Atulya Ghosh’s effort 
to enlarge the Congress base. And 
since Atulya Ghosh was Chairman 
of the reception committee, there 
wai no dearth of funds nor of 
party support. What else could 
. have brought Pandit Nehru to the 
Linauguratiun and Shrimati Vijaya- 
,^akshmi Pandit to addre&s a session 
on the role of women? But neither 
k Paikdit Nehru’s stature nor Vijaya- 
l^llttbliini's charm nor even Birla’a 
could give the convention the 
pHightest air of intelleetiialitv 

F.vcrything about it v\as of the 
standard of a rrmndal Congress 
conference. In the front row sal a 
number of luminaries including a 
jute magnate whose firm is facing 
serious charges- of under-invoicing 
and a one-time film uctre-v-, once 
again in the limedight berause of 
her recent iriendahip with an erni- 
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nent Congresa personage. When 
Kaka Kaieikar came in looking for 
a seat, there waa none left and no 
one bothered to find him one until 
a iJiuon Minister (that too, a wo- 
inanj got up to make room lor him. 
fhily tueii did Atulya Ghosh’s lieu¬ 
tenants milling around the piace 
realise lliat the old man with a 
Mowing white beard was someone 
to be taken notiie ol 

When Nehru arrived at last—he 
was late because he called art route 
on Atulya Ghosh in Ins sickbed — 
the scene on the dais was one of 
utter chaos. Seating was deshi 
style on the floor, and there were 
.scores of people jostling for space 
to park themselve.s (paiticularly as 
close to Nehru as possible to have 
the best chance of being included 
in newspaper photographs;. And 
the influx continued long after the 
proceedings had begun -- one of 
the last to arrive wat a generously 
proporUoned printer with copies of 
a conference souvenir which he 
promptly started to distribute, 
calmly ignoring the attempts ;o 
restrain him. What a subject for 
a cartoonist! Others would have 
muscled in their w-ay, too, after 
the printer, had the Prime Mini- 
•ster’s security aides not taken the 
situation in hand. 

One felt sorry foi poor Nehiu, 
hunched over a bolslei amidst all 
this coiifuMon. Desjute all the mo¬ 
ney the organisers had at their dis¬ 
posal, there were just two pedestal 
fuMs on the vast and .stuffy dais. 
Vijaydlukslurn who sal next to the 
Pimie Minister at the start found 
herself pushed baik almost to the 
b.ifiv diop at the fa, ,.„d. Hut 
Nehni had bioughi all this upon 
himself hv accepting the invitation 
III the hist place. 

Viliji transpired at the inauguia- 
tioii IS difficult foi yoiii voire.spon 
deni to sa\ By the time the Secie- 
tary had niasle a liiesonie repoil 
and the President Dr S K Mitra, a 
few inane remaiks, be had had as 
muth as he could take One had ex¬ 
pected better fioiii Dr Mitra, a natl-, 
onal professor and a man of repu¬ 
tation as a physicist, but Ins inanity 
on this occasion was all of a piece. 


When Nehru took the floor, the 
pm.ss gallery saw promise of ex¬ 
plosive anger in his growling look. 
But we were disappointed he 
did his duly by the sponsors by 
holding forth for 40 minutes. Yet 
he at least had the decency to 
wonder aloud what the thinkers’ con¬ 
vention was about. Thinking, he re¬ 
minded, could not be done en masae; 
least of all in a crowd of 5,000 
janipacked into a stuffy hall. Hav¬ 
ing entered this caveat (was it a 
gesture to satisfy his own con¬ 
science?) he proceeded to spout 
cliches steadily for far longer than 
good form really demanded. Was 
it a compulsive hehavioui pattern 
at work whit h Nehru — the best 
performer in the Congress circus — 
cannot avoid even when he wishes 
to? 

Supervision of Tarapur 

the Government of India’s deci¬ 
sion to accept International 
Genera) Elet trie’s offer to build a 
380 mW atomic power station at 
Tarapur was made public in Septem¬ 
ber last year However, before an 
agreement could be concluded with 
I G E, a loan had to be secured 
from the U S Government to cover 
the foreign exchange cost of the 
projeci, estimated approximately 
at Rs ,38 crores. Further, since 

I G E offer was to .set up two water 
cooled reactors u.sing enriched 
uranium as fuel, arrangements iiad 
also to be made for supply of enri¬ 
ched uranium from the U S. This 
involved the ijuestlon of safeguards 
to satisfy the U S that the fuel sup¬ 
plied by it was used only to produce 
power and was not diverted to non- 
peacefiil uses Negotiations with the 

II S on these questions have taken 
the best part of a year and it was 
only last week that the U S loan 
for Tarapur was announced. 

Before the Government of India 
accepted I G E’s offer in preference 
to a number of rompeting bids, the 
G S had already been sounded and 
had expressed its willingness to 
hnance the foreign exchange cost of 
tile project and also to meet its en¬ 
riched fuel requirements. But the 
negotiations with the U S Govern¬ 
ment were stretched because of our 
unwillingness to submit the opera- 




tion til tbe Tarapar pro}e<^ to 
supervinon by tbe International 
Atomic Energy Agency, which the 
U 5 could not but insist on as a 
condition for supply of enriched 
uranium considering that it is the 
epOHMir of the system of I A' E A 
supervision. We were prepared to 
accept supervision by tlir U S but 
not by the I A E A, on the ostensi¬ 
ble ground that U S supervision was 
likely to be less onerous than the 
1 A E A's. 

According to a joint Indo-U S 
press release issued in Washington 
on Tuesday, though supervision of 
the project is to be in TJ S hands 
initially, it is> to be transferred to 
the 1 A E A once the international 
agency develops a satisSactory sys¬ 
tem of control to supervise large 
reartors of the Tarapur type. It 
thus appears that we have climbed 
down all the way and accepted inter¬ 
national control which, along with 
the Soviet group, we had stoutly 
opposed. This is not surprising, for 
our earlier stand accepting U S but 
not IAEA control made little 
sense There is nothing in the bila¬ 
teral agreements eoncluded by the 
U S with other rountries to whom 
It has supplied nuclear fuel to sub¬ 
stantiate the contention that U S 
eontrol would he less stringent than 
the I A F A's (T/ie Economic 
Werkly, September 29, 1962) Our 
position on the qiie.stion of controls, 
it would appear, was mainly a fore- 
saving one, intended to he consist¬ 
ent with our stand in the IAEA 
nppo.sing international supervision. 

Power from Thorium 

question of supervision arose 
from the (Hivernmciit’a decision 
to go in for the enriched fuel reac¬ 
tors offered by the American firm. 
Tarapur was originally trended to 
be of tbe natuial uranium type Sinee 
we have no facilities for enriching 
iiianium, in- the' development of 
nuclear power reactors 

using enriehed fuel consJ- 

de.red onlv after suffidW^’fluantitirs 
of plutoniiinfi havr b«n pro¬ 

duced in reactors using natural ura¬ 
nium And the long-term ^ objective 
has to be to make use of thorium, 
which alone we have in abundance. 
The Bulletin of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in its April 
1963 issue has this to say about the 
possibilities of using thorium as the 


m" 

r" 

baISM of a nuclear power pn>‘ 

gramme: 

“A country with large supplies 
of thorium may be able to sus¬ 
tain a power programme by 
operating reactors on the thorium/ 
uranium-233 cycle. Once ents^gh 
uranium-233 has been produced 
by the irradiation of thorium by 
neutrons released in the fission 
of uraniuni-235 or plutonium, 
the reactor will need no fresh 
supplies of fissionable material; 
as more, and more thorium is 
fed into the reactor it will go on 
producing its own' fuel in the 
form of uraniun)-233.” 

But reactors using thorium are 
yet to be developed. At pre.sent 
thorium is used as a fertile material 
fie material from which nucleai 
fuel ran he produced) in a few 
power reactors iji the U S and 
U K. All the.se irac’lors are. how¬ 
ever, “basically expeiimental and 
iiilended to provide information 
on many unknown aspects of the 
thoi lum/iiraiiiuni hreedei techno¬ 
logy’ It will be sonielinie before 
.such reactors are developed for 
oppiation on an industrial scale”. 

But since plutonium can be pro¬ 
duced fiom uranium 2.'i8 in rialiiial 
iiiBnium reactors it k possible to 
start a nucleai powei jiiogi amine 
W'ith natiiiul uranium reactors and 
produce enough pliiloniiini ovei a 
period of time to go on to plntomuin/ 
uranium irartors Even the enric¬ 
hed uranium using reactors to be set 
up at Tarapiii will produce pluto¬ 
nium as- hy-prodiicl but this pluto¬ 
nium will have to be used in these 
reactors themselves under the terms 
of the proposed agreement with the 
U S. 

While the capital cost of the en- 


The Economic Weekly 

Foreign Subscription ijlate 

Due to increase in foftilgn 
postal rales it has btsen dbithd 
necessary to revise 
.subscription rate. With effect 
from July.il9d3, the 
foreign, stibscrirti^n will he^ , 
Rs 34, 50s or $ 7. 

A FERNANDtS 
Business Manager 



ricilbtl uranium plant offem by dm 
t C E is substantially lower than 
that of a natural uranium plant of 
like capacity, it will depend for its 
Operation on imported fuel. Tims the 
joint press note referred to above 
states tl^t;/'’the Tarapur station will 
'be oper|tc^ tiUy bd' enriched ura' 
nium supplied byr the U S or pluto¬ 
nium' product" therefrom”. It is 
estimated that-^p addition to the 
initial fuel charge which would cost 
somewhat over Re 7 crorea, !Qi|kW1s 
of fuel from the U S would be of 
the value of Rs 2 crores annually. 

. These impprts may be reduced 
somewhat insofar as the plutonhira 
produced as by-prodilct in the reac¬ 
tors can be substituted for enriched 


uranium. 


It may be poin^ out that tbe 
U S IS now neither the only source 
ol supply of enriched uranium nor 
even perhaps the cheapest. In Bri¬ 
tain. for instance, the cut-back in 
military and civil nuclear program¬ 
mes has rendered huge ennrhment 
plants set up at great cost partially 
idle and the British Atomic Energy 
.Agency recently decided to offer the 
enrichment facilities at its Capen- 
hiirst plant for hire. This has op«n- 
ed up an alternative .source of sup¬ 
ply of cniirhed nuclear fuel which 
loiintnes rmharking on nucleai 
power programmes will find attrac¬ 
tive not only heraiise it is said to 
hr cheaper but also because the con¬ 
ditions attaching to supply of en¬ 
riched iiianiurn from the U S will 
not presumably be insisted on. Of 
couise, in tlie ca.se of Tarapur with 
American plant and American cre¬ 
dit there was irally no choice as to 
the source of supply of fuel. 


Cosr of C 0 S 


-tJ'HOSE w'ho .are. to pay the com¬ 
pulsory deposits^ jnay be ex¬ 
pected to gruttlble. but what about 
those at the sihteiving end, like the 
post olfic<*,^^.fbr instance? 
delects an' tiififcr-currcnt of ur 
dismay, if ,nbi despair, at the mag- 
rfitude ' of, tlie task facing them. 
Beifig ' offitijsds, they cannot speak 
out and the Dirtetof General of 
■Post ,imd« Telegraphs puf on an air 
■hf' "cneerTu! optimism when he 
'told the press that he was not 
quite sure whether the number of 
accounts the post offices will have 
to handle was nine million or five 
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IN STEP WITH TOMORROW 

New processed foods, new phai 
and many more new products ai 
the Indian market every day. Th( 
packaging problems ■ At Poyshj 
leading tin container makers ij 
they are always geared to 
ments of their customers^^ 1i 
ered the manufacture^of 
Soon these will beJjfffograpl^d 
the agenda is a rpi^ch wide/exp< 
range of pacl^aging maWial. 
plans arerp^yfor the s^ing upi 
factorie^^ the heart of me fruit, 
growing areas to help me cai 
ai>deconomical canning fapititii 
ideed always in step/witMbmo/ 


Fon nurecT norecTivE facka€ing 
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laceuticals, 
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le country, 
lesrequire- 
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fat is\more, 
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With quick 
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DONATE GENEROUSLY TO THE NATIONAL DEFENCE FUND 



l«Ker . to proceed «»» ««>d 
w» iWng hifr best- 

tlie proWems laced by the Postal 
Departmcnit, not by any njeans a 
model of efcciency, in opening such 
a la*'6e number of accounts at 
short notice can be easily imagin¬ 
ed. They have been summarised 
and neatly classified under “ac¬ 
commodation”, “recruitment and 
training of staff” and “forms and 
stationery” in a press note issued 
by the P 1 B, rather bravely en¬ 
titled “Post Offices Prepare for the 
Compulsory Deposit Scheme”, 

Forms and stationery can be 
printed and staff recruited, though 
not with the required despatch, and 
the CDS may even give an oppor¬ 
tunity to postal employees to pick 
up some extra rupees working after 
office hours, but what about the 
problem of finding so much ac- 
lommodation? Of course, depositors 
have been requested not to crowd 
in at the busy post offices ot on the 
first few days of the month and 
post offices, for their part, will send 
out their employees to eollecl de¬ 
posits from the big employers m 
the locality. But how far all this 
will help remains to be seen Those 
who are aware of the disorder and 
congestion which is normal in post 
offices can only keep their fingers 
crossed. 

The laik of fore thought and 
preparation with whirh the CDb 
has been launehed has also resulted 
in a certain amount of wasted 
effort, the magnitude of which is, 
of course, not known One instance 
may, however, be quoted here. At 
first it had been announced that 
employers who made deposits on 
behalf of their employees would 
be required to get the latter to fill 
m a form (Form A) individually 
and the accounts were also to be 
opened separately. Now with the 
modification of the scheme which 
makes it unnecessary to open a sepa¬ 
rate account for every employee. 
Form A has also become unneces- 
lary. In the meanwhile, according 
o the press note referred lo above, 
he postal department had already 
jrinted and distributed nearly half 
he total number of forms required 
ind the balance was also being 
;ot ready! 

It is not the post offices alone 


who* wUl be the 
CDS, An onerous bofiden ww 4 ^ 
fall on the employed whd alt 
obliged to collect the di^osits 
employees who do not pay inoomo 
tax, and| at their ducretion, from 
the tax-paying category as well. 
TTie matter does not, however, end 
with making the necessary deduct 
tion every month from the em¬ 
ployee's salarly and depositing it in 
the post office or Lank account. The 
modified version of the CDS ex¬ 
empts non-income tax paying em¬ 
ployees who already pay not less 
than 11 per cent of their salary 
income as life insurance premia, 
contributions to provident funds 
and deposits in lU and 15-year 
cumulative time deposit accounts 
with post offices. At the beginning 
of the year the employer is expect¬ 
ed to secure from every employee 
in this category a declaration of 
the amounts he would be paying 
tti the couise of the year, verify 
that these payments are in lact 
made and, in cases where the 
amount paid falls short of 11 per 
cent of salary, collect the lull 
amount of compulsory deposit pay¬ 
able by the employee. Further, the 
employer is obliged to ensure that 
when deposits are made on behalf 
of an employee, the appropriate 
enirics are made in the pass book 
issued in the name of the employee. 
These pass books are to be kept by 
the employers but are to be made 
available to employees on request 
"at all reasonable times”. 

Morarji had taken a rather cava¬ 
lier-like attitude to the administra¬ 
tive problems involved, declaring 
that the machinery to collect the 
deposits already existed in the case 
of all categories of income-earners 
covered by the scheme The CDS 
Bill introduced in Parliament stated 
that “on the basis of an annual de¬ 
posit of Rs 65 to Rs 70 crores, the 
additional cost on strengthening 
the existing administrative machi¬ 
nery is approximately estimated at 
R.s 25 lakhs non-recurnng and Rs 
,50 lakh.s per annum recurring and 
Rs 2 to Rs 3 crores per annum on 
account of interest charges”. The 
dismay and apparent lack of pre¬ 
paredness with which Government 
departments are now facing the 
the scheme leads one to doubt 
whether these estimates of costs 
were at all serioua. In any 
case, they do not incluck tbff cost 


, ' 1 

'in ternrt ol tb* cvtutfleM 
of num-boam i^nt by thn pubfic 
on the manifold efaorea imfMMd by 
the CDS, 

Th 0 $»pwat»d Wings of Jlff0 

claiins of rogionaliani it buty 
not he always possibk tp bniib 
aside-but has it necessarily toi ha 
completely divorced from aoRnienon- 
sense ? Like Pakistan, the M l G 
project is going to iiave two 
—one in Orissa for the manufactUlK 
of the engines and the Other in 
Maharashtra for the {ranies. £yen 
if the two cannot be combined hi 
the same location lor some ohscuns 
but unavoidable reasons, can^ tito 
location of the two wings be deetded 
with some consideration to the mMC 
obvious economic factors such is 
supply of power, traitspott, boasifiy; 
and raw materials ? 

Koraput camp, into limelight some 
time ago aS the district with 
highest reoord of. Gramdait it 
seems to have gone into the shadows 
with the stagnation, if not colh^ne, 
of the Bhoodan Movement, What 
particular industrial potential tbo 
district may have, no one knows. 

But even if the twp wings are to 
be separated, need they be as wide¬ 
ly separated as the two wings of 
Pakistan ? And if the air frames 
have to be built in Maharashtra, 
what particular merit does Nasik 
have as a suitable location ? Shri 
P K Ghosh, an aircraft engineer, 
has suggested in a letter to the 
Times of India, June 29, that It 
would be better lo build these fac¬ 
tories where most of the facilities 
atv already available and that the 
Department o^ Civil Aviation, in 
consultation with the Indian Air 
Force, should he able to suggest a 
suitable aerodrome as aJactory site. 
Nagpur aerodrome, peibaps, would 
be the most suitable for this pur¬ 
pose. It is large enough to accom¬ 
modate both these factories, itris 
centrally situated find well served 
by roads and railways. Moreover 
there is hardly any air traffic at 
Nagpur except for the night airmail 
service and this alone should give 
it a decided advantage over the 
other aerodromes which one could 
think of. 

There would be the problem of 
transporting engines all the way 
from Koraput to Nasik by rail. The 
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ie4e<!^ |>frt(iwrtlon «l prewnt con- 
li!*aiAM«rf;lwn& only a f<rw engines 
i^ a yrs^^.tRis may not be much of 
a problem in iinelf but in Nusik, 
too, it will alao largely be a ques¬ 
tion of building up a ■leparnte town 
tiiip, oonutruction of an strips and 
9 .pontFpt .. tower. A niore rational 
of-aite could cut out inurh 
time-consutrnrig and wholly 

ttbnixmMry mvestruent 

iupfiori for Capital Market 

T'HEiiiE W no doubt that tlie <api- 
iaf market has been sliigpiah 
for nearly a year now. Investors 
had turned cautious even liefore the 
ChineM aggression Since then 
Owre baa Ijeen practically no acti¬ 
vity at all. recent study shows 
that two-thirds of tin- new shares 
WBued'aince January IViy are now 
quoted at or below par. Fven 
thmk! whicb rominaod a |)r<>miuni 
have bfeii rnoiked down signifi¬ 
cantly. TTie Hituatioi) is certainly 
'gloomy. Market centres arc asking 
foi a relaxation of bank advanre.s 
against shares ami for larger and 
concerted • support from I, I 

Capital f’ww 

Assessments. 


T»E Prime Miiiisiet reiuioc'd from 
KaHhinir bursting witii energy, 
but refused to iie drawn into a dis¬ 
cussion on Calniiet puiges ami le 
shufileH, He is now busy exhausting 
himself III ‘liieeliiig the people As 
foi his colleagues, they haidly spend 
any time In Delhi these days It’s 
hot and sticky — and iheie uic so 
nuuiy tnp.s and touis possilple witb- 
iH the country and outside ihai it 
seem.s a shame to protend to be 
working on vital matters of State 
when everything awaits the Ptinte- 
Mlnisier's ‘levelalioiis’ about the 
future 

It now appears more or less eer- 
tain that, in tire iilisenie of .my 
serious .end sustauwd stvuly by our 
own policy-makers the ‘level.riiotis’ 
will he c oiulitituied by ibe dn\ elop¬ 
ing .spill within the coiiiiiuiiust world 
and the almost paiallvl imnev bring 
made to ease tensions between the 
U A apd the ^is 's K Of course, 
these trends cem^ be disnnssr,! as 
‘seaaoitaf’ judging from the niercu 


I F C and I C I C-1. The suggn- 
tioTis may be accepted in aome 
measure at least but whether they 
can diKpel the gloom is a different 
matter 

The- prolonged slate of inactivity 
in tin- market is not the result of 
rvhai are generally described as 
murkel factors, which arc amen- 
ubie to iristiiutional control. The 
woiseiimg foreign exchange situa¬ 
tion has made industrial expansion 
(Jilliculi and hazardous. There is a 
genuine fear that defence imports 
will cut into development and 
nramlPHaitce requirements This 
factor IS of far greater importance 
than the possible habihty to super 
prciftls lax which is expected to 
affect only a few companies in a 
big way, it IS also a factor which 
IS lieyond (iovernmenl conttol. 
Hc-sjdes cost inflation is eating into 
prolit> and many new projects have 
run into difficullres, some manage¬ 
rial. 'I'hese problems can hardly be 
lenieclied by institutional support 
to the market 

riiere are also limitations to in- 
slitulicnial support Hunks can 


raise thoir advances againot -'A®*#* 
if the Reserve Bank withdraws, fte 
order which places a ^ling, on 
such advances, but banks tnenjsefves 
are not that flush with funds. LIC 
purchases, as in 1957 > and 1988, 
can only reduce the load of float¬ 
ing stock; they cannot revitalise 
the market. And 1 F C and ICICI 
can help only rttarginally, for they 
are interesfecl primarily in loans," 
not in shares; at best they can 
speed up di.sbursement of foreign 
exchange and extend their under¬ 
writing So, where do we go front 
'here? 

Obviously, one cannot get back 
to the boom of 1960-62. There 
was, a? has often been pointed out, 
little justification for the official 
pre occupation and concern with 
the boom then, corie.spondingly, 
one need not be too pessimistic 
about the present situation. The 
basic remedy, as before, lies else¬ 
where. not in the market. Mercurial 
changes of market sentiment apart, 
the market ran improve only when 
the over-all economic situabon 
clears up 


Evaluations and lEork-outs 


Bomesh Thapar 

I fal bc'havioiii patterns adoptexi by 
tile leading statesmen of the opporod 
powei bloys. Hut. for the fust time 
till’ cvulc'nce is contiaiy in a solid 
sense 

(iiinrue l-rtler 

Ollicidls at the Ministry of lixtei- 
nal affairs are poring over the tur¬ 
gid prose' of the letter of the Central 
(A)inmitlee of the Comini(m.st Party 
of (.hiiia to the Central Committee 
of the ('ommunist Parly of the 
Soviet Union dated June 14. For 
the first time, the dilTerenees are 
frankly stated and U is clear that 
there can he no reconeiliation; in¬ 
deed, a call for struggle against the 
present Soviet leadership is implied 
Interest in the letter bus increased 
following the Chinese demonstra¬ 
tions at the Women’s Congress in 
McAcow and the exputsioii of cei- 
taiii CJiinese diplomats and citizens, 
from the" Soviet Union. The couvir- 
iionrgroWs that India’s job of iso- 
latifig ctfiP .CWtKSw.ix gping to be- 
Cbtne easier. 


However, this assessment should 
not cieaip the impiession that the 
Chinese have been defeated ideo¬ 
logically within the conirminist 
world and among communist and 
pio-commimist parties. Iiidec^l, it 
would not be an exaggei ation to 
say that, despite the demonstra 
tion.s of ideological unity by a 
majority of communist parties be¬ 
hind the Khrushchov line, not a 
single communist party is without. 
Its active and vocal Maoist group. 
To dismiss these elements as the 
agents of Peking would be tanta¬ 
mount to surrendering the initia¬ 
tive in the fight against communi.st 
dogmas, for Peking is moving skil 
fully and will not be defeated by 
generalised denunciations. 

India’s policy-makers have to 
take serious note of these debate'!, 
which affect the balance of power 
upon which we plan to preserve 
our national interests. The old 
idea that the only per.sons involved 
ill these tilings are the local com- 



rounists will hav« to be abandored 
if we are to manoeuvre effecliv'eJy 
in a debate whose repercussions 
will be fell throughout the world, 
and particularly among the ‘op 
pressed peoples and nations of the 
world’ in Asia and Africa. It is 
their support that Cominuiiisi 
China seeks, the support of the 
Black, the Brown and the Yellow 
against the White communists. Yc', 
it would be idle to ignore flic fat t 
that the Maoists intend lo assoii 
their leading role in the communist 
movement by adopting lacial and 
coloui division.s which happen to 
coincide broadly with the econo¬ 
mic divisions of our world. 

The ‘theoretical’ trappings with 
which Communist China adoins 
her nationalistic, hig-powcr postures 
can confuse opinion in the under¬ 
developed world unless a conscious 
effort IS made lo expose these 
sophisticated strategenis of the 
Maoists. India, placed as she is 
geographically. politically and 
economit ally, must he in the fore¬ 
front of this ideolngii al battle. 
This IS the truth that out policy¬ 
makers. and particulaily the leaders 
of out political parties, will have 
to face in the coming months 

Llnprepared Politicians 

That w'e are nowhere neat pre¬ 
pared to play this role can be seen 
from the stale of the organisation 
most equipped for the confronta¬ 
tion — the Communist Party of 
India It (ontinues lo divide, 
dullatxl-like. on the basis of 
Khiushchovisf and Maoist positions 
with an occasional Togliallism 
thiown in No voice rises to assert 
the interests of India in a fast-chaiig- 
ing international situation If the 
communi.sls ate incapable of pei- 
ceivitig the trends which aie dis¬ 
cussed m a jargon with which they 
ate familiar, then who can blame 
the politicians and hiireaucrafs for 
their aimless mcanderings They 
only note the noises of the daily 
newspapers, absorb an cKcasional 
copy of a cheap ‘digest’ or ‘com¬ 
pilation’ or relax with ‘Profumoised 
pulp’! 

A dispassionate, thoroughly re¬ 
searched and balanced work-out of 
our national interests and how 
these are to be preserved or de¬ 
fended in the world community is 
long overdue. This is not a plea 
for unthinking chauvinism but for 
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hard-headed assessments. Only then 
can we hope to build the super¬ 
structure. Evei 7 nation, particularly 
those who lead events, performs in 
this fashion. When will we imbibe 
this basic les.sion? Jt is a question 
which is being widely asked in the 
Capital, a question which cuts 
across party lines and labels. And 
it is an encouiaging sign. 

Internal Oiallenges 

Naturally, national interests are 
not confined to foreign policy alone. 
They are looted in the internal 
challenges too. But, surveying the 
controversy on planning which is 
again being joined, it looks ve>ry 
much as if few of the protagonists 
on either side have bothered to 
apply their minds to locating the 
national interests One such know¬ 
ledgeable obserser .summed uji the 
< risis when he --uggested the other 
clay that [lerhaps it would he a heal¬ 
thy development if political parties 
dissolved and reformed on the ba'-is 
of sijp[)oit lo varying tales of eto- 
nomic giowth' What .i lovely 
thought, to cut out a lot of the 
mumho-jnmho which parades as 
political ideology and leduce pro¬ 
grammes to rational, comprehensi¬ 
ble — and revealing — diniensions. 

As in foreign policy, so loo in 
economic affairs, we are devotees 
of the pragmatic appioach or, 
what the Lureaucrals call in then 
jargon, judging eacli jilan and pro¬ 
ject on individual merits Nerd]e.ss 
to say, this judging is done by non- 
lechnical men who do not possess 
the rudiments of an evaluation 
system - • something without which 
even the most primitive private 
entrepreneni would refuse to ope- 
late Out bureaucrat.s are diffe- 
leiit They rightly surmise that 
evaluation systems, punched c'ard 
systems and computer systems will 
(lesfrciy f/inr system of patronage 
and power. They, therefore, op¬ 
pose the mtioduetion oJ these vital 
aids and take lecourse to a pyra- 
mid-like striictme of committees 
which blunt responsibility, cause 
inciedible delays in decision-mak¬ 
ing and generally waste our liimled 
resonre es 

I'niess this structure of com¬ 
mittees IS broken, there seems no 
hope of a takc-of in any direction 
We shall remain paralysed The 
only significant fact is that pres¬ 
sure is mounting from al) our 
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foreign friends, ‘capitalist'* and 
‘communist’, to do something 
drastic about the self-defeating ways 
of the Indian bureaucracy. But 
what ? The system of patronage 
and power has taken deep roots, 
roots uj^on which so many feed and 
fatten. Perhaps, to start with, 
punched card and computer systems 
should be demonstrated In the 
Development Wing. The result 
would be startling, according to 
the experts, who claim that a hand¬ 
ful of men would soon be proces¬ 
sing rapidly and efficiently the 
flood of applications for int^strial 
licenses and .such matters. This 
‘pilot project’ would soon sound 
the death knell of the vicious Com* 
mittee system and ‘free the files’. 

Fatalistic Attitude* 

But enough of thi.s diversion. 
We were discussing the need for 
haid-headed foreign policy assess¬ 
ments, and these cannot be done 
by punched card and computer 
systems. Trained men will have 
to be Sound to apply their minds to 
fast-changing in the woild today. 
This cadre is not easily mobilised. 
The vacancy caused by V K 
Kii.shna Menon’s exit from the 
0 0 1 lb sought to be paitially 
filled by Shnmati Vijayalakshmi’s 
appointment as leader of the 
Indian delegation to the United 
Nations. Apparently the Prime 
MniistPi ]s of the opinion that for 
the moment it would he best to 
let his sihler do part-time work at 
the UN with her usual diplomatic 
rharin He forgets, however, that 
a very murh more jiositive inter¬ 
vention IS expected of India — and 
this, despite the loss of face follow¬ 
ing the Chinese invasion 

Our close friends in the United 
Nations, together with the other 
non-aligned among the Asian and 
African Stales, expect us to move 
boldly to counter the mischievous 
campaigns launched by China to 
dibfredit us. If we are content in 
these troubled days to put on our 
best party manners and refuse to 
say or do anything which might 
offend, then we might as well stay 
at home No one has any respect 
any more for the smooth and dull 
performance. Is the Prime Mini¬ 
ster unaware of these moods or is 
he merely playing for time ? 

Move at any level in the Capital 
and you will come up against an 
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^straordmary feeling of despair 
imd ilerooralisatioii No rR*w 
.,,1 MaeumentSf evaluations and work- 
j, out* are being attempted A 
{tUlUtic aimude prevails, beigli- 
leiMd fey the ‘don’t-care’ manoeuv¬ 
ring* of the ruling elite The 
Pntnaik-Mahatah exihanpes for 
ngunple. are on extraordinary com- 
IRNNStary on the extent of corruption 


‘T', 1,1' 


in high place*. A* lOr Bird & Co, 
It has been resolved to keep the 
‘droppings’ hiden from the public 
view The destruction of Malaviya, 
therefore, certainly looks as if it 
was dehlicrately organised and de¬ 
liberately played up A little 
more of the right kind of delibe¬ 
rate activity might do the countiy 
a great deal of good! 


T ri E N o M I 

Tail-Piece ; The action •gfeiwt 
Bisd & Co, and the widespread raids 
on the private files of those con¬ 
nected with the Company, have per¬ 
suaded a large number of business 
houses to launch a ‘burning of tfee 
book^' compaign 

Keep everything in your head’ 
m now the slogan 


AXLE BOX HOUSING 

FOR 

INTEGRAL COACHES 



Roller 6e.inng Axle Box Housing manufactured 
by IISCO ensure smooth and safe running of 
rolling stock 

Finished Weight . . IM lbs 

Specification . lR$-H2-48 Grade I Class ‘C 

Steel Cistings up to 3 tons -ire produced to 
B S S IRS or custorner’s specification in rhe 
modern and mechanised steel foundry at the 
Kulti Works of the Company. 


HCSi 


liscd> 


THE INDIAN 
IRON & STEEL 
COMPANY LTD 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

12 riittion R»w Calcutta I 
Monogi/if Agenti 

MARTIN BURN LTD 

T^ariin Burn House Calcutta I 
Beenehet 

Nfw i>cim Bombay Kanpur Patnb 

Agents lit South Md/e . 

Tht South Indian Export Co Ltd^ 
Madras ( 
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From the Lonitm End 


Take * Over Bid for Burmah Oil 


I^ONOPOLIES and mergers are 
once again in the news as a 
result of the £ 290 million bid made 
jointly hy British Petroleum and 
Shell to take over Burmah Oil. The 
issues which were raised by the un¬ 
successful I CI — Courtauld deal, 
and which were never settled, are 
coming up once more. Public con¬ 
cern about the consequences of 
mammoth mergers has been growing 
and this latest bid, coming after 
Trinidad Oil, Ford and Courtaulds, 
shows that no firm is now large 
enough to be free from the threat 
of a take-over bid. 

In April this year, statistics were 
published in the official publica¬ 
tion, Economic Trends, to show that 
between 1954 and 1961, nearly 
£ 1,600 million had been .spent to 
cover the cost of investment in sub¬ 
sidiaries. Spending by Britain’s 
quoted companies on mergers and 
take-over bids has been rising sharp¬ 
ly Total annual expenditure on 
acquisitions, which soared to £ 307 
million four years ago, increased 
by a further 10 per cent both in 
1960 and in 1961. 

Will Reduce Covernmenl’f Holding 

A significant aspect of the bid 
for Burmah Oil is that if the bid 
goes through, the Government's share 
in British Petroleum will fall from 
52 per cent to per cent. Argu¬ 
ments are being advanced that this 
small fail is a mere token reduction, 
that it can be brushed aside since 
the lower figure will .still give the 
Government the same degree of 
nontrol of the company and that the 
figure of 50 per cent is merely of 
accounting significance. Again, 
much is being made of the fact that 
since Burmah’s main interests are 
outside the U K. the question of 
monopoly m the domestic market is 
not significant. 

It has been rumoured that the 
main reason for this bid is British 
Petroleum’s fear that the BP shares 
owned by Burmah Oil are vulnera¬ 
ble to a foreign take-over bid 
Burmah's holdings amount to 24-i 
per cent of the BP equity It is 
,claimed that US financial and oil 
interests have had their eyes on 
Burmah and that one U S company 
nearly made a bid. City rumours 


indicate that the American compa¬ 
nies which mif'ht have been inte¬ 
rested in Burmah Oil include Stand¬ 
ard Oil of Indiana, which recently 
bought Vigzol Oil; Continental Oil 
which bought Jet, and Phillips 
which has fast-growing interests in 
Europe and the Commonwealth. It 
is further rumoured that the Trea¬ 
sury apparently gave no sign that 
it would withhold permission for 
such a bid if it came. This naturally 
raises the question of the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards foreign bids 
for important companies. 

Taken by Surprise 

News of the bid threw the oil 
■share market into a state of con¬ 
fusion after Stock Exchange hours, 
and the offer itself came a.s a sur¬ 
prise to the Directors of Burmah 
Oil, who only la.st Friday denied 
any knowledge of take-over bids. 
Talks between BP and Shell to bid 
for Burmah first started nine months 
ago in October-November, 1962 
Early in 1963 BP and .Shell asked 
hazards to act as their financial 
consultants In January. BP obtain¬ 
ed approval from the Treasury — 
as BP’s controlling shareholder 
ft was not until Thursday of last 
week that the £290 million offer 
was taken to the Chairman of 
Burmah Oil. 

Burmah Oil was floated in 1886 
by the remarkable Glasgow mer¬ 
chant David Sime Cargill The 
company i.s .still dominated bv 
Scotsmen. In the early 19008, 
Burmah Oil gave birth to British 
Petroleum Burmah Oil owned 97 
per cent of Anglo Persian, the 
original British Petroleum, until 
Sir Winston Churchill’s celebrated 
bu.siness coup of 1914 The Gov- 
ernment then obtained half of 
British Petroleum’s capital So now 
the wheel has come full circle with 
^e offspring bidding for the parent 
firm 

Capital Reconstruction 

The new proposal involves a 
capital reconstruction of Burmah 
Oil and the dhstrihution of its hold¬ 
ings in BP and Shell Transport to 
Burmah Oil holders, and the acqui¬ 
sition by BP and Shell of the whole 
of Burmah Oil’s share capital as 


reconatructed. The proposed BumiaJt 
Oil capital reconstruction envisages 
the distribution to its shareholders 
of the £64 million Ordinary BP 
slodc and 16 million Shell shares 
now held in the Burmah portfolio. 
From the point of view of Bnttnah 
Oil shareholders, the upshot of 
these proposals, if approved, is that 
each £ 100 of Burmah Ordinary 
Stock would be exchanged for £85 
of BP stock, 17 Shell shares and 
just under £46 in cash, In addition, 
there would be the right to any 
benefit that Burmah Oil may get 
for its war damage claim against 
the British Government. The essen¬ 
tial part of this offer is that British 
Petroleum and Shell are prepared 
to pay £90 million for Burmah’s 
assets other than its holding of 
their shares. Shell’s half of the 
£90 million consideration will be 
entirely in cash; BP will find its 
half share by the jssue of nearly 
16 million new BP shares and the 
provision of £2,800,000 in cash, 

Burmah Oil's Interests 

The chief reason for the joint 
offer by Shell and BP to acquire 
the Burmah Oil Company is that 
Burmah itself owns a quarter of 
the BP Ordinary share capital and 
also a substantial shareholding in 
Shell Transport and Trading But 
since a company cannot in law 
buy its own shares, the existence of 
these holdings makes it impossible 
for Shell and BP to make a straight 
take-over bid for Burmah Oil. The 
proposals cannot, therefore, sue- , 
ceed without the agreement of the 
Burmah Oil Directors; the capital 
of Burmah Oil will have to be re¬ 
constructed and, since Burmah Oil 
is technically a Scottish company, 
the approval of the Scottish Court 
will also have to be obtained. 

Burmah Oil is not in the front 
rank of oil companies. Its opera¬ 
tions are relatively small compared 
wtih the American, British, French 
and Italian giants These opera¬ 
tions are scattered throughout the 
world in India, Pakistan, the Gulf 
of Mexico, North America, Peru, 
the Republic of Ireland and to a 
small extent in the U K. Recently 
Burmah Oil acquired the Lobitos 
Oil Company, which in addition to 
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itK traditional intrrMtu in Prru. 
alto own» large conceasions in the 
Canadian Arctic. Lobiios distn- 
butr» oil prodijclt in Ireland and 
control* the Manchester oil rehnerv. 

TTif main interests of Hurmah 
Oil are summarised below It will 
lie recalled that the ronipany s 
aMociation with Hurma iitelf was 
(iroBgbt to an end last yeai. 

(a) iJ K and Eire Fwo refine¬ 
ries (2.'i0.()0(l Ions and 
155,(KX) tons) , oil product 
marketing facilities, mainly 
in the industrial liihricating 
and speciality fields, mecha¬ 
nical seals manufacturing 
(hi India' Refining and pro¬ 

duction, partly with fiovern- 
nicnt, refining and market¬ 
ing in assoiiation with Shell 

(c) Palcixtan Refining, and oii 
and nntiiinl gas production 
with (iovernment, rnaiketing 
in association with slirdl 


(d) Australia'. Exploration with 
Murphy and others 

(e) Canada-. Exploration, partly 
in association with Murphy 

(f) Peru: Production with Stand¬ 
ard Oil (New Jersey). 

(g) Ecuador. Production and 
Tefimng 

(h) (I A: I.xploration with 
Murfihy. 

Although compared to the other 
oil giants Hiiiniali's installalions 

are small, they would fit neallv 
with the world-wide operations of 
both Rrilish Petroleum and Shell 
The Royal Dutch Sliell Group have 
a very substantial stake in the 
Western Hemisphere, while RP has 
also hegiiti to expand theie m the 
po.sl war years, particularly •-ince 
the Persian interests were ieduced 
aflei the Aliiulaii rnsis 'fhr deal 
would al-si piovide RP with more 
di\cisi(i( ation, It N undcisiood 
that Rritish Petroleum is partn ular- 
1\ mtiresli'd m Rniniah's ('.uiiaclian 
exploKilioii romp,lines winch they 
helirie ihei can make better use 
of than Rurni.di 


Itrilisli IVtroleiini — r.hirl 
Hein-tiriarv 

It looks .IS though the iiiitialiie 
in this de.il in.iy mdl lum (onii- 
iioni Riitish IVlioleuni which 
stands to gain nion- than Shell, in 
that It gets lid of a holdei of 2-l-^ 
per cent of its equity — and a 
holder vuinciahle to .i bid, pro¬ 
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bably from America — and re¬ 
places it with a large number of 
small holders. Because of the new 
BP shares to be issued. Govern¬ 
ment holding.s will fall from 52 
pel cent to 48 per cent and BP will, 
therefore, no longer technieally he 
Government-eontrollerl. This means 
that it will he free to ojierate in 
some countries, particularly in 
South America, which were pre¬ 
viously closed to it beraiise of 
(iovenirnent ownership of a majo¬ 
rity of the shares On the opeial- 
ing side, both Shell and BP will 
pet assets almo.st entirely in mai- 
keting and refining 
The Board of Burmah Oil has 
advised holders to sit tight until 
their decision is announced on 
July 4 On an analysis it does not 
appear that the £00 million cash 
ofTei represents an attractive price. 
Rurmah Oil's trading assets uichnle 
a 50 per cent holding in Oil India 
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which i» growing into a £55 mtlliou 
company owning a 720-miIe oil 
pipeline across North East ^ India. 
Again, the share of refining in 
Bombay and Pakistan is probabJy 
w’orth another £15 million. Great 
Plains, even taken at cost, adds 
another ,£.^ million; £35 million 
must be added for the cost of 
I./)hitos, and a nominal value of 
£7 million for the Indian and 
Pakistan marketing companies. 
Tins nearly covers BP-ShelTs £90 
million offer, still leaving out of 
account the production interests in 
Pakistan, the US off-shore project, 
and the underlying value of the 
marketing romjianies It is un¬ 
likely that the bid will go through 
in its present form, since if the 
Riiimuh Oil Company wants to 
fight, it certamlv ha.« the resources 
to do so. including trade invest¬ 
ments whiih provided £4.8 million 
last veai 


Government of India 

4 Per Cent Loan 1969 — Issue Price Rs 99.50 Per Its 100 
(Nominal) Repayable on 8th May 1969. 

414 Per Cent Iy)an 1978—Issue Price Rs 100.00 Per Rs 100 
(Nominal) Repayable on 22nd July 1973. 

Subsrnptioii.s to the above loans will be rt-rcivcd sinuiltancously and will 
be limited to a total of Rs '>2’i rrores (approxmi.vtely) Subscriptions may be 
m the form of ( 1 ) <ash/rhrqui- or ( 11 ) scruritics of 2* ptr ernt Hvdembad Loan 
195'l-63, 4 per cent Smic Development l.oane 1963 of Hyderabad, Bihar, Bom¬ 
bay, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pnidesh, Mysore, S.iuravhira 'I'ravancore-Cochin 
and Uttar Pradesh, 4 per rent Loan 1963 of M,adras .and \Vp,t Bengal or Mysore 
Government 4 per rent Conversion Loan 1953 63, All lo,anv other than 2i 
per lent Hyderabad Ijoan 1953-63 will be accepted for conversion at par 2i per 
lent Hyderabad Loan 1953-63 will, however, be .irccpted for conversion at 
Rs 8500 per Rs 85 71 (C) S Rs 100) 

Interest on the 24 per cent Hyderabad Lo.m 1953 63, 4 pi r cent Hyderabad 
Stale Development Loan 1963 and Mysore Government 4 per cent Conversion 
Loan 19.53 63 tendered for conversion will be paid at the respective rates upto 
21 St July 1963 On ihe other loans offered for conversion, intircst will be paid 
,ai the rate of 4 per lent per annum upto 14th July 1963 ,and for the period 
I5lh to 2Isi July 1963, at the rate applirable to the new Io,an .is applied for 

Interest on the new Iqans, which will be subjeet to lax under the Income- 
tax ^rl, 1961, will attnic from 22nd July 1963 Interest on 4 per cent Loan 
1969 wilt be p,aid on 8th Nov'emher 1963 for the perin-J 22nd July to 7th 
November 1963 and ihenafier at half yearly interv.vK Inti re.st on 4i per cent 
Loan 1973 will be paid half yearly on 22nd Januarv and 22nd July 

Subscription lists will upen on 22nd Inly 1963 and close on 27th July 1963 
or earlier without iioliir 

Appliiations for the loans will hi received at 

(a) Offices of the Reserve B.ank of India at Bangalore, Bomb.iy, Cal- 
riitta, M.idras, Nagpur and New Delhi 

(b) Branihes of the subsidiary banks of the State Bank of India con¬ 
ducting Govenunent trc.tsurv work, and 

(c) Branches of the State Bank of India at other places in India. 

For full parlirulais apply to, any of these offices or branches 








A C a icu U u Diary 


Howrah : Better and Better 


F. b nett true that nobody goes to 
Howrah except to catch a train. 
The whole world goes there to 
catch cholera, according to India’s 
Health Minister who once said that 
a quarter square mile in Howrah 
bred all the cholera germs. (Do 
not ask me what she has done 
about it.) But one does not begin 
to understand Calcutta without 
having a close look at Howrah 
across the Hooghly, even as much 
of the famous American way of life 
IS incomprehensible without some 
knowledge ot Chicago. Bearing in 
mind the difference in scale, How¬ 
rah docs remind one more of 
Chicago than of any other place in 
the world; and the phenomenon is 
of tremendous lelevancc to Cal¬ 
cutta. Whether or not Bengal once 
thought today what India thought 
tomorrow, Howrah today provides a 
horrifying glimpse of what Cahutla 
may be tomorrow. 

In 1923, when the work of Re¬ 
presentative Andrew J Volstead of 
MinneHOta was in Us full glory 
in the U S A. some Chicagoans 
adapted the Coue formula and 
chanted “Day by day in every way 
Chicago IS getting better and 
better’’ If the Howrah municipa¬ 
lity had a particle of American 
enterprise, such would have been 
Its claim. And there is no piolii- 
bition in Howrah; only a dry day 
in the week. Thursday, which 
James Joyce used to call, with pro¬ 
phetic prescience, Thirstday Yes, 
illicit distillation is Howrah’s main 
industry Its crime rate is among 
the highest in India It is ugly, 
me redibly congested An excise 
inspector was rubbed out here some 
years ago. Rubber-out undetected 
Here it is more profitable to pay 
the local protection racket than to 
inform the police The pity is 
that It was not ever so. 

Priced Out 

Part of the situation was inhe¬ 
rent in India’s haphazard industrial 
development of which Howrah, 
with its many natural advantages, 
had more than its share Factories 
grew like mu.shrooras. Labour came 
mainly from the neighbouring 
States; men without women, so the 


women CAme. Speakeasies flourished 
because the exebe duty was high. 
But proximity to Jamshedpur and 
Burnpur made it possible for How¬ 
rah to get steel cheap; and on 
either side of the (irand Trunk 
Road sprang up India’s largest 
conglomeration of auxiliary indus¬ 
tries. So it was until the Govern- 
mcnit of India decided that the 
price advantage was unfair to the 
rest of the country Few of those 
4(X) units now function and the 
thousands they employed had to 
find some alternative occupation. 
Some years ago there was a survey 
of Howrah’s industrial growth; i.t 
showed how this smalt town was 
contributing in a big way to larger 
industries for whom it was uneco¬ 
nomic to produce under their own 
I oofs eveiy single component. 

The New Claa* 

Whether New Delhi’s regional 
justue has enriched the country as 
n whole or not, it has in recent 
years completety transformed How¬ 
rah All astonishingly large num¬ 
ber of people have no ostensible 
means of living. The proportion of 
non-Bengali labour has always 
been high in Bengal, but here in 
Howrah many Bengalis had pri¬ 
mary skills, and, with cheaper steel, 
they were doing well Deprived of 
the advantage, fair or otherwise, 
many drifted into all manner of 
racketeering. And rackets, as we 
all know, have a habit of growing 
into an organised industry In 
Howrah they arc organised, integ¬ 
rated and coordinated as almost 
nothing else in Bengal today. Gang 
warfares are rarely reported; they 
happen just the same and often 
People engage in affairs one would 
have considered, even a decade or 
so ago, as thoroughly un-Bengali 
activity. 

What has emerged in Howrah is 
a new class, which may be called 
a criminal proletariat It is free 
from all the virtues, and vices, 
traditionally associated with the 
Bengali middle class, the arche¬ 
typal bhadralog chewing hia pan 
and working, none too fast, as a 
clerk in a British managing agency 
house The “image” is, so far a.s 


Howrah is concerned, thoroughly 
out of date. The dominant section 
of its population b no longer 
middle-class, although its origin 
IS unmbtakably middle-class. To 
put it differently, the Bengali mid¬ 
dle class in Howrah now lives a 
way of life which is neither Bengali 
Aor middle-class. The brakes are 
off; all inhibitions gone. Nothing 
b too low. You will find a How¬ 
rah youth, literate still, pimping 
not far from the huge railway sta¬ 
tion. During the day he sends 
hooch in such unlikely containers 
as cycle tubes to the innumerable 
bustees m Calcutta. As often as 
not he will “fix” somebody at a 
price Enterprise is not what he 
lacks. 

Perhaps all this has something to 
do with his initial un-Bengali acti¬ 
vity : working with his hands, it 
changed his outlook. He became un¬ 
sentimental, rootless and ruthless, 
adventurous Steel gone, he remain¬ 
ed steely; and he no longer makes 
knives but uses them. He no longer 
makes locks, he has turned a wagon- 
breaker, trained in a regular school 
of wagon-breaking. He used to make 
bells for the cycle industry; today 
he IS better at stealing cycles. It 
IS perhaps unfair and incorrect to 
attribute all this depravity to the 
equalisation of steel prices; hut that 
may well have been the beginning. 

Out of Control 

Where Howrah, fast getting beyond 
control, is significant is that it shows 
the direction in which an initially 
decent society will move when it is 
deprived of its economic opportuni¬ 
ties It IS just not true that there are 
certain things Bengalis will never 
do, what with their culture and all 
that. During the Bengal famine of 
1943 Bengalis showed how indiffer¬ 
ent they could be to deaths at their 
doorstep. In the Great Calcutta Kill¬ 
ing they showed they could, at a 
pinch, be every bit as beastly as the 
Punjabis they have nothing but ron- 
tempt for In Howrah they are de¬ 
monstrating every day they are just 
as good as anyone else in criminal 
pursuits. To dismiss all these ins¬ 
tances as temporary aberrations is 
purely illusory. 
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Yet ft ill of wifh 

the familiar liorms d iftcngafi 
thougftt and behaviour. Howndi, 
one iSiU likes to think, is untypical 
and unrepresentative of West Ben¬ 
gal. In fict all Bengal seems un¬ 
representative of Bengal. One is not 
trying to be clever in inventing such 
para^xical statements. Even the 
virtually total elimination of the 
Bengali from Bengal’s economic life 
is un-Bengali. Dwarkanath Tagore 
was one of India’s first industria- 


^HE tour of Congress President 
Sanjeevaiah and his new ally, 
Raghuramaiah, through the Telan- 
gana area of Andhra had led many 
to surmise that the. days of the 
Andhra Chief Minister were num¬ 
bered. Many political commenta- 
tators were rather surprised that 
Sanjeeva Reddy was keeping so 
quiet in the face of all this hectic 
campaigning by his rivals. 

His rivals’ claim had always 
been that while the Chief Minister 
had a secure grip over his legisla¬ 
ture party, matters would he quite 
different should he attempt a trial 
of strength in the Andhra Pradesh 
Congress Committee On June 22 
this is exactly what Sanjeeva 
Reddy did And he triumphed — 
by a margin which surprised even 
the most sanguine of his supporters. 
A resolution prausing his Ministry 
for its work generally and speci¬ 
fically for its decisions on highlv 
controversial issues was passed by 
203 votes to 36 His candidate Kota 
Punnaiah, who being a MP had 
been compelled to resign from the 
post of general secretary of the 
APCC by Sanjeevaiah, was elected 
to the exerutive committee by 203 
votes to 73. 

Sweepinsr Support 

To grasp fully the nature and 
extent of Sanjeeva Reddy’s victory, 
it is necessary to quote some ex¬ 
tracts from the resolution which 
was passed. It notes “with appre¬ 
ciation the constructive manner in 
which the Government have been 
functioning since the General Elec¬ 
tions in solving the problems faring 
the State, such as the river water 
dispute, the Upper Sileru Hydro 


luts. One of his soi» Idii all in 
shipping. One district in Bengal, 
now in East Pakistan, produced more 
banks and bankers than any other 
in India. It is not true tiiat the 
founders of the Bengali renaissance 
never thought of giving it an econo¬ 
mic base. What went wrong ? When ? 
Why ? How ? Somebody should study 
Howrah; and it does not necessarily 
have to be the Ford Foundation. 

— Flibbertigibbet 


Electric Project, etc, and in im¬ 
proving the efficiency and morale 
of the administration, bringing 
political and financial stability to 
the State”. It sharply assails the 
criticism of “some party members—- 
some of them highly placed” and 
considers their conduct as “most 
objectionable” and draw.s the atfen 
tion of the working committee to 
this matter 

Nehru Did Not Oblige Sanjeevaiah 

Thus the humiliation of Sanjee¬ 
vaiah and his group is complete and 
no amount of walk-outs and air- 
dashes to New Delhi will be of any 
avail Above all, the image of a 
seething mass revolt among Con¬ 
gressmen against the present ad¬ 
ministration has lieen destroyed 
Unless Sanjeeva Reddy commits 
some exceptional follv, it will be 
quite some time before he is 
challenged again. 

What are the factors responsible 
for this triumph? 

Sanjeeva Reddy was able to 
live down the rumour that New 
Delhi, and especially the Prune 
Minister, frowned upon him He 
had talked rather irresponsibly 
about the need to liberate Tibet, 
whir b statement the Prime Minister 
publicly called nonsense; be had 
also been rather tactless about the 
lack of frankness in the higher 
echelons of the Congress partv in 
New Delhi But these outburst.^ 
did not really matter. He had verv 
vigorously defended non-alignment 
in the legi,slature at a time when, 
powerful voices had been raised 
asainst it. And during the collec¬ 
tions for the National Defence 


Fund he had laohM ^ 

miserliiwKB of the wealthy and con¬ 
trasted it to the way in which the 
less affluent section had responded- 

As a result, Pandit Nehru must 
have seen in him the very enthodi- 
ment of the mixed India about 
which he spoke in his last press 
conference. Sanjeeva Reddy is a 
mixed and a mixed-up personality 
typifying the general run of, iCon- 
gressmen. Both opportunity and 
danger lie in this mixture. The 
average Congressman mi^t go 
either Left or Right, depenmng on 
the mass mood and the directives 
of a powerful leadership. Pandit 
Nehru can swing the Congtess 
further left, provided the left out¬ 
side the Congress is simultaneously 
powerful and friendly- 

Some indications of Nehru’s re* 
fiisal to commit himself to the anti- 
Sanjeeva Reddy group percolated 
through to Andhra. It was finally 
confirmed by the letter from Pahai- 
gam, written before the crucial 
vote. Nevertheless, the supportors 
of the Chief Minister felt it neces¬ 
sary to come out with an open and 
unequivocal statement in fcivour of 
the Prime Minister and his policies. 
The resolution passed at the APCC 
meeting also exhorts the people of 
Andhra “to continue to stand firm¬ 
ly by the policies — national and 
intcrnatioiial — so well laid down 
by the Congress and so often 
emphasised by our beloved leader, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru”. With 
this as the opening salvo, the op¬ 
position to the resolution looked 
very silly inded 

Caste Appeal Boomemnga 

What further weakened the op¬ 
position group was that it had 
absolutely no alternative platform 
or policy to place before the rank 
and file of the party. It had cam¬ 
paigned against what it called the 
Reddv stranglehold and appealed 
to the Harijans and Khammas, 
forgetting that neither of these two 
castes are now the most active m 
the Congress here. By raising the 
arili-Reddv .slogan, it not only 
roused the Reddys into action —■ 
and the Reddys aie still the most 
powerful group in Andhra — but 
also brought upon itself the odium 
of dragginc caste into politics. The 
Chief Minister’s group quickly 
rallied its Harijans and Khammas 
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(Knta !*»»maiah no tnir-blue 
Rrddy). 

Sanjoevaiah trinl to injrct some 
“ijrogreHsioniHrn'’ into the rontro 
vrr«y by tjeelarin)? that the real 
enemy of the Coriptess was not the 
Leit blit the Kiftht Hut the Chief 
Minister never respond'd to this by 
playinft up *he ComniMTiist dan¬ 
ger'*. He remained perfectly 
neutral on tiie is^ne and lamented 
in the Aanemhlv that Smidarayya 
was in jail, thin takinp the wind 
out of the sails of the rnmniimist 
benches. It wa'- actuallv the Chief 
upokcsnian of the S.arpeevaiah proiip 
who raised the (.omrniiiiist hopij. 
Alltiri Saiv-m.ii.ivniia ll.ijii entirip- 
cd the resohilloii “fm makmp no 
mention id the reu'iit spreih of 
the Coinmimisi I’aitv f.hairman, 
S A Danpe. in ffydeiali.id. calling 
Upon the nnikinp ihisses not to 
eontrihiite to the \ntioMal Defence 
Fund. The CimimiiMisi P.-vrly was 
the main i tieitu’ of tlie ConpiTss 
and. therefon'. they eoiild not hut 
take note of the speeches and 
actions of the f.oiiimunisis How¬ 
ever. the I* f ( meets and gives no 
thoupHt to It" 

A Vote npainsl (.h«n*e 

This did not I 111 any ice and 
swung not .1 single vole Tliere i.s 
quite a good elnirik of (.ongress- 
men who would weliome if if the 
Communist pel It ion lampaign against 
the new taves met willi partial 
suceess Tins would help it to con¬ 
vince the Higli (oinm.iiid of the 
need to make some relaxations to 
preserve ni-sss li.n-king for the 
Congress, above .sil, in the rural 
areas. \nnda\ lecent note has 
quite a few ..iippoiters here 

It would be unite wioiip how¬ 
ever. to dv[>i(l the (Jiief Minister's 
triumph as a vntoiv for the Con¬ 
gress left oi as giving any mandate 
to push alie.ul with radical policies. 
'Votlniig of till' kind It indicates 
that the '■hihi quo is powerfully 
entrembed m llii St.rte and even a 
ihanpe (d ibe mling farlinn is not 
to be 1 oiinlv'ii.mi ed foi qinle some 
tliiii 

Till vmioiv wdi increase Snnieeva 
Hedd V s seil-( (inlideiu e and it is hi.s 
arrogance that is his worst rnemv' 
The wide m.iigni of vuloiy roiild 
add to his pride and thus lose him 
siipfioi li Is \iiothei liabdilv his 
sweeping -iM'css imposes on him is 
that foi .inv f.iihire to pii«h Andhra 
forward h. i armol blame mstabilitv 
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HOWTO 
BE A VERY 
IMPORTANT 
PERSON 

From the time you open a savmg^s 
bank account (with as little as Rs, 5) 
in any branch of the Union Bank, you 
receive VIP treatment from 2476 fully 
trained banking personnel in the 
Union Bank’s many branches. Your 
money earns more than service: 
interest accrues at 37o. Withdrawing 
money is an easy matter: your 
cheque is cashed in less than five 
minutes. And you can do this as fre¬ 
quently as 100 times a year! Open a 
savings account with Union Bank 
and enjoy being a Very Important 
Person! 
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Book Htview 


Prospero and Caliban 


The Middle Pawuige by V S Naipaul, Andre Oeutifa, London, 1962, pp 232. 


JT was indeed a happy thought on 
the part oil Dr Enc Williams, 
Prime Minister of Trinidad and To¬ 
bago, to suggest to V S Naipaul, the 
distinguished West Indian novelist, 
that he “should write a non-fiction 
book about the West Indies”, the 
publication of which would be sup¬ 
ported by the Trinidad Governmenl. 
It was a fine gesture to a son of the 
soil following a generous scholar¬ 
ship which enabled Naip^iul to revi¬ 
sit the country of his birth and the 
locale of his novels, ft wa.s a wel¬ 
come throwback to what is now, 
alas, an almost extinct tradition —- 
of making it possible for men of 
letters to voyage leisurely, to look, 
absorb and pen their musings One 
is reminded of the type of endow¬ 
ment that took Lowes Dickinson on 
his tiavcls to the Orient. Yet, “it is 
in no way, howcvei, an ‘official’ 
book. It IS not political, it sells 
nothing; its opinions and attitudes 
are only those of the writer”. But 
what more could one ask of so dis- 
(erning an obseiver of the West 
Indian scene and an accomplished 
artist in words ? The lesult is a 
slieei delight which puts it in the 
same genre as Graham Greene’s 
‘Journey without Maps’, Isherwood’s 
‘Condor and the Cows’ or Lawrence 
Durrell’s ‘Bitter Lemons’. Perhaps 
there is something m a talented 
novelist which gives him advantages 
as a travel writer. 

Here, then, are Naipaul’s impres¬ 
sions of five societies in the West 
Indies and South America — Bri¬ 
tish (Trinidad. Jamaica, British 
Guiana), Dutch (Surinam), French 
(Martinique) —which between them 
arc variations on the Prospero and 
Caliban tliemc as it were. Basically, 
this is a poignant tragedy ofl geogra¬ 
phical expressions, without an iden¬ 
tity or soul, of the pettinesses, 
frustrations, baflflements and restless¬ 
ness of inbred nondescript societies 
hag-ridden by the not-quite-dead 
incubus of a historic past of slavery, 
indentured labour and the latifundia 
and commerce of metropolitan plan¬ 
ters and bucaneers. It resolves round 
the lack of history, tradition and 


creativity of any sort and the ob¬ 
session with colour and race. “'I'lie 
liistory of the islands can never tie 
satistactorily told. Brutality is not 
the only ailhcuXty. History is Duiii 
around achievement and creation; 
and nothing was created m the 
West indies” It is a lecuiring 
theme which is elaborated in vary¬ 
ing degress throughout the booK 
INaipaui IS at his best when diagno¬ 
sing his native Trinidad which he 
left at the age of eighteen. “I had 
never wanted to stay m Trinidad 
... I had never examined this fear 
of Trinidad, 1 had never wished to 
. . . and It is only now that I am 
able to attempt to examine it. 1 
knew Trinidad to be unimportant, 
uncreativc, cynical... we lived in a 
society which denied itself heroes . 
It was also a place where a recurr¬ 
ing word of abuse was ‘conceited’, 
an expression of the resentment felt 
of anyone who posssessed unusual 
skills. Such skills were not required 
by a society which produced nothing, 
never had to prove its worth, and 
was never called upon to be efficient”. 
Admittedly steel bands and calypsos 
do not add up to an indigenous cul¬ 
ture and the author’s delicacy pre¬ 
cludes even a passing reference on 
the vigorous t.anbbean gioup of 
novelist, 

Kacism, but No Nationalism 
One of the many puzzlements of 
the West Indies, at least to an out¬ 
sider, IS the virtual absence of any¬ 
thing like nationalism. “There was 
no profound anti-impenahst feeling; 
indeed it was only our Britishness, 
our belonging to the British Empire 
which gave us any identity”. There 
IS, loo, nothing like revivalism for 
there is no past to turn to. The only 
exception is the bizarre Ras Tafari 
movement of the Jamaican negro 
with Its messianic overtones and its 
worship of Ras Tafari, the Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, and ad¬ 
vocacy of a return of the black man 
in the Indies to his Afncan home¬ 
land ! It is an extraordinary mani¬ 
festation of black racism. “God is, 
after all, black; and the black race 
is hib chosen race, the true Israeli¬ 


tes; the Jews have been punished by 
God lor their imposture". 

Naipul is superb while analysiiig 
the complexities of race and colour. 
Hacial prejudice is no monopoly of 
the white, not even of the poor white, 
of which the most pathetic specimens 
are the Saintois of the isle of 
Saints, who originally hailed from 
Brittany in France. The brown, the 
black, the white, the yellow and the 
mixed are all tarred with the same 
brush. It all boils down to who is 
‘in’ and who is ‘out’, the great di¬ 
vide between ‘we’ and ‘them’. The 
rest is merely a matter of fitting the 
despised group in the appropriate 
mental pigeon-hole. Thus in Jamaica 
today, “race - - in tJie sense of black 
against brown, yellow and white in 
that order - - is the most important 
issue The hypocrisy which peimit- 
ted the middle class brown Jamaican 
to speak of racial haimonv while 
catefully maintaining the .shade 
distinctions that preserved Ills pri¬ 
vilege is at last provoking anger 
and creating a thoroughly nega¬ 
tive black racism which could 
conceivably tiiin the island into 
another Haiti" The folks who are 
so offended by English attitude.s 
towards colomcd iinmigiaiits are 
gently reminded that “the altitudes 
to immigrants are the same the 
world over -- the stories about 
West Indians in England (‘twenty 
four to a room') are exactly mat¬ 
ched by the stories about Grenadi¬ 
ans and others m Trinidad”. The 
West Indies is the pcifect laboratory 
for the student of race and cultural 
relations in a plural society — the 
clash of black, brown, white, yel¬ 
low, mulatto, with numerous < reeds, 
from Hinduism and Islam to all 
brands of Christianity including the 
inevitable Jehovah’s Witnes.ses and 
Gideons battling for their yet un¬ 
discovered souls Afro-Asians in 
their more .self-righteous moments 
should read, mark and digest Nai- 
paul's passages on this common 
burden of the human species Was 
it not Toynbee who. on being heckl¬ 
ed over “apartheid’’ by an under¬ 
graduate audience in India, rc- 
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n inaifced that it wan no morr than 
V the Dutch for caste? 

But INaipaul is no ledious nuira* 
User and nor does ht Jrt'long lo the 
internationaf stage annv of tlw do- 
|(Ooder$. He ta (s-entifllly the 
ctviiited travel lei. .1 lileiaiy artist 
seiMttive to eveiy di'licale muiiu'e 
of thought, feeling .ind csiieilenie, 
yOt human enough to lose the ere- 
ature comforts wbethei m the bar 
of the crowded mmngrant boat in 
which he set out loi the Indies or 
when he looks longingly at the 
celtophaned snacks of his Anieiic'iin 
travelling cornpaninii in Riilisli 
Guiana. He has an unninny inst 
inct for rountri-pomting 
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Sydeoliam Oollec^e 
Goiden JttbflM 

The Sydenham Q>liege of Com¬ 
merce and Fcoaomica will celebrate 
Its (jolden Jubilee on October 2. 

hounded on October, 22, 1913, 
the Sydenham College has been the 
pioneer of commercial education 
at the University level in thi.s coun¬ 
try and its past students have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves m business 
and industry. 


On this occaabn, it fa proposed, 
to create a Golden Jubilee Fund to 
strengthen the Sydenham College 
Library, develop the Research Centre 
It has got into a Bureau of Com- 
merrial and Economic Intelligence 
for undertaking surveys and research 
programmes, establish a chair for 
the subject of business management 
and to set up a well equipped and 
up-to-date statistical laboratory for 
training in applied statistics. 


Memorable Vignettes 
The book abounds in superb vig 
nettes of men, matters and jilaces. 
There is the Negro with the ruined 
face on board the ship and the 
usual motley colletlion o! immi¬ 
grants; the Jagans are there with 
all their faith and works and so is 
Burnham (‘the fine.si piihlu .speakei 
I have heard'). We aie taken into 
the wilds of Guiana, the gatish 
noon-lit streets of Tiiiiidad, the 
primness of Dutch .Sunnum. into 
feudal Francophilit Martiiiupie with 
its miserable rcninant of an almost 
forgotten East Indian community 
still speaking a variety ol coirupt 
Tamil. The hnale is at a Sybarilie 
establishment in tourist-ridden Ja¬ 
maica (a thoirsand pound-, foi two 
a month, caviare at breakfa-t and 
champagne every hour) but not 
before savoming the graciousness of 
Its raiddif-clas.s woild and a fleet¬ 
ing but vivid glimpse of the doll 
house slums of Kingston. 

Yet the book has an overhanging 
sadness. “For seven months J had 
been travelling through territories 
which, unimiMiitant except to them¬ 
selves and fan d with every -sort 
of prohlcin, weie exhausting their 
eneigies m pi-ttv (lowei squabhles 
..the [iiocess of forgetting has be¬ 
gun And the West Indies jiie-or- 
cupied willi Its internal squabbles, 
hardly knows jj Iheie is pleritv 
of food heie fm soeuil scientists, 
even the slidi mle and coin|iiiter 
bends, and bn the planiiei-, anti 
developeis wh« will d<)uhtles^ des¬ 
cend on the deeoloiiised sot leties. 
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R^ional Over- Supply of Labour and 
the ‘‘Protectionist’ Argument 


Amitava Sen 


A common jeature of the process of economic development of all industrialised countries is the cow- 
cciitration of economic growth at certain starting points, where resources, both materiai and human, 
increasingly poured in from the lagged regions. This in spUe of deliberate attempts by the planners to achi¬ 
eve decentralisation through regional distribution of public investment. 

A O Hirschman has drawn particular attention to the impact of this process on the lagged regions 
in his book, “The Strategy of Economic Development”. In his view, the trickling down of economic 
progress of the growing points in the form of a growing market and increasingly favourable terms of trade 
for the lagged region will ultimately over-compensate the denuding of these regions of the key technicians 
and enterprising business talents and similar other polarization effects. 

In this paper I propose to establish that-. 

(i) The importation from the lagged regions even in the form of unskilled labour might impose 
some sacrifice on them in an underdeveloped economy tike India. 

(ii) Such sacrifice brings no corresponding benefit to the growing points to which such labour is ex¬ 
ported, if they are already burdened with an unnecessarily high overhead cost of labour. 

(ill) The measures commonly suggested to correct this anomaly ofi ^Importation of labour in an over- 
congested region are either inadequate, being based on a wrong diagnosis of the case, or they altogether 
neglect the long-run considerations. 


JNDJA, the lagged regions in par¬ 
ticular, Is faced with the prob¬ 
lem of bringing up too many chil¬ 
dren, many of whom do not survive 
to take their place in the labour 
force. By exporting labourers to 
the growing points, the exporting 
regions are deprived of enjoying 
the fruits of the productive efforts 
of a part of the population, while 
healing the burden of rearing these 
poisons till they attain the working 
age. But the emigration of labour 
implies that there is no comparable 
opportunity for profitable employ¬ 
ment of ting surplus labour within 
the region Insofar as such emig¬ 
ration resolve.s these regions of the 
pressure on land and other natural 
resources, this must be counted 
among the ‘trickling down’ effects. 

But a significant part of the 
earnings of the labourers employed 
abroad is transmitted to their sour¬ 
ces of origin At first sight, this 
appears like a drain on the resour¬ 
ces of the growing points. But 
what the labourers transfer is us¬ 
ually money income, or only a 
command over goods and services 
while their productive efforts aug¬ 
ment the real supply of goods and 
services elsewhere On the basis of 
the National Sample Survey data, 
it has been found that the range 
of rural consumption contains a 
surprisingly high content ot locally 


produced goods and only a small 
proportion of rural expenditure 
crosses the urban-rural borders. 
(W Malenbaum. “Prospects for 
Indian Development”, p 184). If 
the production of these locally 
produced goods is limited by only 
a lack of market then the trans¬ 
mission of money income to such 
regions would be definitely advan¬ 
tageous But a high proportion 
of such demand is for agricultural 
commodities (specially higher-priced 
food categories) The supply of 
these goods being more or less in¬ 
elastic, their prices may be expected 
to rise and to that extent money 
income transferred to this region 
is neutralised by price rises. The 
strain on natural resources of this 
region is, therefore, not much re¬ 
lieved by the export of surplus 
labour. The price rise in this re¬ 
gion may be checked somewhat by 
the import of goods from a nearby 
(rural) region, in which case the 
inflow of purchasing power would 
be cancelled by a corresponding 
outflow from this region 

Impact on Backward Region 

Cannot the extra purchasing 
power transmitted to this region be 
used for productive investment'^ 
Now, the productive resources of 
this region are not augmented 
automatically by the inflow of net 
purchasing power. If then a por¬ 


tion of this extra purchasing power 
is used for productive investment, 
the productive factors employed in 
such investment will have to be 
diverted from their previous use, 
presumably in the production of 
goods and services for current con¬ 
sumption. So far as we assume 
that the region has a surplus labour 
population, the price of labour may 
not rise, while the price of land, 
and other fixed natural resources 
will be raised by the bidding pro¬ 
cess. Moreover, a large part of 
the transferred money income is 
likely to be employed directly in 
the competitive bidding up of the 
price of land. As purchase of land 
involves only a transfer payment 
and is not a productive investment, 
it does not help to absorb a part 
of the. surplus purchasing power, 
nor does it help to increase the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of this region, as 
woiild be the case if this surplus 
were invested productively. 

On the other hand, if a part of 
the surplus purchasing power be 
invested productively, an equal 
amount of forced saving would be 
generated in this region by the rise 
in price of goods for current con¬ 
sumption, which in turn would re¬ 
lease productive resources to be 
used in the productive investment. 
If this region imports goods and 
services or even productive resour- 
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MARTIN 


AGRA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO . LTD. 

BENARES ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO , LTD 
BURN a CO.. LTD. 

THE HOOGHLY DOCKING & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

THE HOWRAH-AMTA LIGHT RY CO., LTD. 

THE INDIAN IRON a STEEL CO,. LTD 

THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON CO . LTD 

JUBBULPORE ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO . LTD 

THE SHAHDARA (DELHl)-SAHARANPUR LIGHT RY CO., LTD 

THE UNITED PROVINCES ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO . LTD 


BURN 


HEAD OFFICE 


MARTIN BURN HOUSE 
12, MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 1 
Talephones : 22-3461 (25 lines) 
Telegramsi “MARTINBURN”, Calcutta 


LONDON OFFICE 

MARTIN BURN LIMITED 
(LONDON AGENCY) 

Martin Burn House. 

12, Austin Priari, London, E. C. 2 


BRANCHES 

DELHI, Pearey Lai Building,40-^2 Janpath.Ncw Delhi I 
Telephone -435A7, Grams • "MARTINBURN" 

BOMBAY. Esplanade House, Waudby Road, Bombay ' 
Telephone 26^102, Grams' "MARTINBURN” 

KANPUR. Westcott Building, The Mall, Kanpur 
Telephone 32867, Grams . "MARTINBURN" 

PATNA, 19, Muuum Road, Patna I ' 

Telephone ; J074. Grams "MARTINBURN" 


LIMITED 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS 

THE ARRAH-SASARAM LIGHT RY CO , LTD 
BAREILLY ELECTRICITY SUPPLY CO , LTD 
THE CHAPARMUKH-SILGHAT RY CO , LTD. 

THE FUTWAH-ISLAMPUR LIGHT RAILWAY CO., LTD 
THE HOWRAH-SHEAKHALLA LIGHT RY CO , LTD. 
ROBERT HUDSON (INDIA) LTD. 

SAUGOR ELECTRICITY SUPPLY CO., LTD 

UPPER JUMNA VALLEY ELECTRICITY SUPPLY CO . LTD. 

THE VAUGHAN BURN CRANE CO , LTD. 

MANAGERS AND AGENTS 

THE FYZABAD ELECTRIC LICENCE. 1933. 

THE JAUNPUR ELECTRIC LICENCE. I93< 
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ces froiD nearby lagged region, all 
these effects are transmitted to 
these regions. Besides, the oppor¬ 
tunity cost of exported labour is 
seldom likely to be near xero. There 
are reasons to believe tliat the la¬ 
bour that is siphoned ofl is only 
seasonally surplus, i e. the labourers 
are required at the exporting 
points during the peak time of agri¬ 
cultural activity when they come 
back to these regions temporarily 
This is pinpointed by the migratory 
character of industiial labour. The 
consequence is the neglect of agri¬ 
culture and perhaps less intensive 
farming than would have been 
possible if agriculture was accepted 
as a whole time occupation by these 
labourers. This also leads to absen¬ 
tee land-management, insofar as 
the exported labourers own agri¬ 
cultural land in these exporting 
regions. AH these make the utili¬ 
sation of the surplus purchasing 
power in producliw investment 
further difficult. Thus, though at 
first sight, the community of the 
exporting region seems to gain hy 
escaping the cost of maintenance of 
a part of its surplus labour, it cre¬ 
ates a number of problems which 
make the economic development of 
this legion more difficult. Lastly, 
we cannot ignore the social cost (in 
terms of the adveise effects on 
family and social life) of the two 
way mobility of these labourers 

Use of Imported Labour 
Suppose the growing points, by 
pursuing a vigorous population 
contiol policy, can perfectly regu¬ 
late the supply of locally available 
labour. Then, on economic grounds, 
the substitution of loeal labour by 
imported labour would he doubly 
advantageous to the growing regions: 
by shifting the burden of rearing 
the labourers until they attain 
maturity and by paitly mopping up 
the purchasing powei generated in 
the production process through the 
transfer of inonev income to dis¬ 
tant regions Both have the ulti¬ 
mate effect of releasing productive 
resources for uses other than for 
meeting the current consumption 
needs of the laboureis employed 
For a more detailed analysis of 
the second point, however, w'e have 
to know the composition of increas¬ 
ed expenditure in this region, in 
terms of goods and services. It 
can be assumed, a priori, that a 
part of this inrreasd spending will 


be on agricuhunl eowapdities. 
necesaitnting their inci«aM(l imporu 
and involving perhaps m yrontmag 
of the terms of trade of this region. 
However, N S S data again ahow 
that urban consumption at high 
levels tends to be distributed on 
goods produced in the urban areas. 
If the increased demand is for oom- 
modities the production of which 
is limited only by a lack of demand 
and not by inelastic supply of pro¬ 
ductive factors, then we can say 
that the growing points have gained 
by the substitution of local labour 
by imported labour. But where 
such excess productive capacity 
exists, the Government can realise 
such capacity by injecting more 
purchasing power into this region. 
It may be mentioned here that the 
more distant the areas to which a 
portion of the money income earn¬ 
ed in this region is transferred, the 
le--s 1 % the likelihood that such 
)votential purchasing power would 
spill over to its source of origin in 
the form of demand for goods and 
services. 

Cost* of Substitution 

Now, a minimum expenditure 
has to be incurred on the mainte¬ 
nance of the labourer’s health and 
working capacity and if this is not 
forthcoming the community suffers 
a deterioration in its working 
power. On the other hand, if the 
working capacity of the labourer is 
properly maintained, but the la¬ 
bourer 18 not employed productive¬ 
ly, then also the cost of mainten¬ 
ance is wa.sted J M Clark in “The 
F.conomics of Overhead Costs” 
shows that a part of this overhead 
i-ost of labour ultimately falls on 
the industry in the shape of reduc¬ 
ed productive power or damaged 
morale. But the way in which 
wage-contracts are generally made, 
the employers can escape a large 
part of such costs. But to the ex¬ 
tent the maintenance of the super- 
lluous [lopulutiun IS an inescapable 
burden to be borne by a particular 
region, the employment of such 
labour may be .socially desirable 
even at a higher cost (either be¬ 
cause of higher wage or low pro¬ 
ductivity in relation to imported 
labour). 

From the above it is seen that 
the community of the growing re¬ 
gion should discourage immigration 
of labour if it is already faced with 
an oversiipply of local labour 


which can be employed even at 
some extra coat. There is an obvi¬ 
ous scope for this in state or public 
undertakings, where the profit cons 
sideration does not reign supreme. 
But it would not be realistic to 
assume that private employers 
could be persuaded to employ 
locally available labour on unfav¬ 
ourable terms. 

Conditions of Substitution 

Even if locally available labour 
is as efficient as imported labour 
and is willing to accept employ¬ 
ment at equal or even lower terms, 
non-economic considerations may 
prevent their employment in place 
of imported labour. 

But leaving aside non-economic 
factors, why should the industrial 
centres require labourers from 
abroad when they are already over- 
congested^ There may be two ex¬ 
planations; 

(a) There may be shortage of 
the particular type of labour that 
18 imported. 

(h) Imported labour may be 
cheaper than locally available la¬ 
bour. This, in turn, may be due to: 

(i) Unwillingness of local lab¬ 
ourers to accept the terms 
offered to imported labour. 
This 18 then not very diffe¬ 
rent from (a), if by short¬ 
age of labour we mean 
shortage of labour at given 
terms of employment 

(ii) Lower efficiency of local 
labour in the jobs given to 
imported labour. Unlike the 
case (a), the sub-case (ii) 
affects the supply of em¬ 
ployment to local labour 
rather than the demand for 
employment by the local 
population. 

So long as we confine our analy¬ 
sis to purely unskilled labour the 
case (a), seems less likely to arise 
unless there be some institutional 
or psychological barriers against 
the local labourers accept¬ 
ing such employment. The be.sf 
policy under such circumstances 
would be to create the proper at¬ 
mosphere so that local labourers 
accept the jobs the community can 
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'■ Affer. Even in job* requiring no 
•kill, a labourer may attain com¬ 
paratively higher eflicicncy aa he 
gets more and more experienced in 
h- In all this, we have a perfect 
parallel of the ‘infant jnduatry’ 
M^guotent. If we can protect the 
lahouT'inarlcet of growinp, points 
for a limited time period, local 
labourers would be employed and 
•ince efficiency is furu lion of ex¬ 
perience, their efficiency would rise. 

ProUwtion and Wages 

There is a snag in this argument 
if the employers in the growing 
points resent the reduction of ‘the 
area of control’ of management 
over the labour force They may 
then resort to more labour-saving 
devices, repatriate their capital to 
Other growing regions, and the 
entry of new managerial and capital 
resources may also he checked to 
some extent. 

Tliese long-run confideration.s are 
given added tignihcance if protec¬ 
tion offered to the growing points 
leads to a rise in the price of labour. 
This may then offei prospects of 
employment for labour coming 
under the head 2(i) above. But 
unless the rise in the wage level in 
these limited enclaves is followed 
by at least a compensating rise in 
labour-productivity, the magnetic 
force of other economic factors like 
nearer access to the sources of raw 
materials, cheap power, transport, 
etc, to attract investment projects 
to these points would be weakened 
Such uncompensated rise in the 
price of labour would also eat into 
the surplus generated m these 
regions for reinvestment in new 
projects or in the expansion of the 
existing projects. Besides, the 
fact that a major portion of capital 
and manage! ial resources employed 
in the growing points is imported 
from abroad gives them greater 
mobility than would he the case 
otherwise The trend towards 
automation may also ho given an 
impetus by such a rise in wage- 
level All those faclots may help 
to maintain the industrial reserve 
army in theso regions, though 
mostly on non-Marxian grounds. 

But closing the door to the entry 
of outside lalwur does not make 
the rise in the price of laboui in¬ 
evitable I'oi example, the glow¬ 
ing point may suddenly face an 
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over-supply of local)y available 
labour owing to flxtiWn«ous factors 
(e g influx of refugees) or struc¬ 
tural changes in the economy (e g 
abolition of land-intermediaries). 
If before this sudden rise in labour 
supply, the region was facing en 
acute shortage of labour force, then 
the institutional arrangements for 
import of labour may be well esta¬ 
blished already. At this point, 
even if the import of fresh migrants 
is stopped, the percentage of out¬ 
siders in the labour population may 
be higher than their percentage in 
the total population. This anomaly 
cannot he corrected by slopping 
further immigration of labour. It 
would require a long process of 
adjustment, unless a policy of re¬ 
trenchment of outside labour is 
pursued. But that would be a too 
drastic step and would create a lot 
of difficulties. 

W’age* and Keal Coats 

On the other hand, if the import 
of fresh migrants is not stopped and 
employers depend on their usual 
channels for the recruitment of 
labour, the problem of regional 
overaupply would be accentuated 
further. Perhaps, to explain why 
fresh migrants are recruited when 
the region suffers from an excess 
of labour supply we have to bring 
in non-economic considerations as 
well which we have neglected so far. 
But the explanation may he partly 
in the suspicion (whether well- 
founded or not) in the minds of the 
employers that though the wage of 
local labour is the same, its real 
cost (in terms of output) is higher 
in relation to imported labour. 
Under such circumstances, of 
course, 'protectionist’ arrangements 
may prove helpful at least for a 
limited period either by dispelling 
the unfounded doubts of the em¬ 
ployers Or by giving the local 
labour an opportunity to gather ex¬ 
perience and thereby to increase 
their efficiency and improve their 
competitive strength in relation to 
outside labour. 

It thus appears that when a regi¬ 
on suffers from over-supply of 
labour, the proper way to solve the 
problem would be, first of all, to 
probe the factors underlying the 
situation. Under some circumstan¬ 
ces, the solution may require no 
more than to just wait for the 
natural forces to make the neces¬ 


sary adjustments. Under 
circumstances even attempts to¬ 
wards protecting the regional 
labour market may he justified on 
social grounds But in some cases 
such a policy would create more 
long-term problems than it would 
solve. Besides ‘protectionist* ar¬ 
rangements may not be practicable 
except in an indirect manner, 
such as, by 

{1 I expanding the sphere of 
activities of the public sector and 
increasingly absorbing the local 
laboui pojiulaiioii in public sector 
[irojeci-, 

(2) giving special concessions to 
employers who are prepared to en¬ 
gage local labour even at a cost to 
them, such subsidies should he 
given (inly foi a short-period: 

evolving methods of re¬ 
cruitment of labour under which 
local labour gets a better chance of 
employment, 

(4) providing training facilities, 
etc. 1(11 im|ir(ning iht efficiency of 
the local labour 

Lastly, mcdsures may be taken 
to intieasf the employment opjjor- 
tunilies in the lagged regions, for 
instance b\ providing facilities for 
tlouhle-enijijimg. ele, 

Jn conclusion, it needs to be em¬ 
phasised that the social issues raised 
by regional over-supjily of labour 
are too many to he cc.verecl within 
the narrow jieiipliery of economic 
logic Hut an ecormrnir exposition 
may help to claiify the issues in¬ 
volved and to rev'eal clearly the 
consequences of altei native courses 
of action. 
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N«ed for Subsidy to Agriculture • 11 

L Mener 

'! The failure to understand the economic contradiction between the necessity of producing foodstuffs 
^ ihe impossibility of producing them on a profitable basts has been a stumbling block in the way of 
vy social, economic and political reforms. 

This contradiction was elucidated in a previous article {December 8, 1962). Here we shall show 
how this contradiction manifests itself in different countries. 



IN the USA before the world war 
1, agricultural and industrial 
wealth grew at the same rate as 
the population, whose growth was 
fed primarily Ly immigration. The 
latter being regulated by economic 
opportunities, serious economic 
crises were avoided until the popu¬ 
lation reached a stage of satura¬ 
tion, a decade after World War 1. 
The country was not encumbered by 
long-standing customs or traditions, 
or by antiquated industries and so 
could immediately apply the most 
advanced methods in industry and 
agriculture The crisis of 1930 
was mainly due to unbalanced dis¬ 
tribution of wealth Agriculture 
found Itself involved in the im¬ 
possible position of producing an 
excess of foodstuff which could not 
be sold because of lack of purchas¬ 
ing power among the masses of 
the population. The Government 
intervened by buying up the pro¬ 
duce from farmers to save them 
from bankruptcy. But the con- 
■sumers derived no benefit from this 
policy, because instead of selling 
it to them at a reduced price, the 
Government preferred to destroy it 
in order to maintain high market 
prices. Later the surplus was stor¬ 
ed with a view to using it as a poli¬ 
tical weapon in foreign countries 
in need of food. 

This one-sided subsidy makes 
little impact in time of full employ¬ 
ment, because the consumer, though 
needing to buy fresh food constant¬ 
ly, can affoid to do it at high 
prices. But in the smallest crisis 
the problem becomes acute, because 
the dole does not suffice to buy 
food at such a price. Then the 
problem worsens, because the far¬ 
mer cannot sell and the Government 
has to support him even more. 

The European Common Market 
countries follow this same pattern, 
A common fund exists to compen¬ 
sate the farmer, but basically he 
depends on prices obtained in the 


open market. It does not prevent 
perennial crises in agriculture. For 
example, in France every summer 
the French farmers agitate because 
of surplus produce, whereas in 
winter prices rise, and instead of 
subsidising the consumer the Govern¬ 
ment is compelled to raise the 
salaries in proportion to the rising 
cost of living. In general the cost 
of living in these countries is fairly 
high, much higher than in United 
Kingdom, where the Government’s 
intervention helps the farmer to 
produce on a profitable basis by 
subsidising him and so allowing 
his crops to be sold at a price ac¬ 
cessible to the lowest income 
bracket This subsidy is unavoid¬ 
able in spite of the fact that 
English agriculture is the most 
mechanised in the world. The ac¬ 
cession of the United Kingdom to 
the EEC might have been to the 
advantage of industry, but would 
have been difinitely a retrograde 
step for agriculture. Unfortunately, 
political reasons do complicate this 
case 

Soviet Mistake 

West Germany prospered after 
defeat in the second World War 
because the partition of Germany 
removed the burden of the main 
agricultural area of the country 
(East Germany). So that while 
West Germany has been able to 
absorb refugees from East Ger¬ 
many, pay reparations, compete 
with other western countries in 
industrial production, the other 
side has to struggle to maintain 
itself economically, because it is 
primarily agricultural. 

In Russia agriculture has suffer¬ 
ed from a long-drawn chronic 
sickness. The leaders ofl the 1918 
revolution believed that the main 
cause of poverty was faulty distri¬ 
bution of the national wealth and 
income. Yet having obtained 
power, they realised that the in¬ 


come of the ruling classes was 
insignificant and that the main 
cause of poverty was industrial 
backwardness. Stalin consequently 
proceeded to industrialise Russia 
in an effective though ruthless way, 
with the result that by now this 
country is close to the USA in its 
industi^ potential. Whether this 
ruthlessness was necessary or not 
is a purely academic question; the 
fact remains that the result has 
been achieved in a relatively short 
time and against many adversities. 
But this solution of industrial pro¬ 
blem produced, beside tlie working 
class, a powerful and coherent 
ruling middle class made up of 
technicians and administrators. 
When It came to agriculture. 
Stalin' policy was a total failure. 
It was ol no avail to persecute and 
deport the “kulaks” en mass to 
Siberia, to organise collective or 
state fiarms, to mechanise farm 
operations (and how much hope 
was put into that!). The approach 
to the problem seemed to be more 
emotional than rational. Nobody 
thought of the f^lct that food pro¬ 
duction IS deficitary and has to be 
treated as such to achieve success. 

Even now one reads in the press 
of dismissals of regional managers 
because of inefficiency or disho¬ 
nesty TTicy are probably driven 
to It by the contradiction of having 
to fulfil the required norm of pro¬ 
duction and show a profit The 
recourse left to them is often a 
falsified report This, of course, 
does not fill the larders In final 
result the leaders have had to re¬ 
vert to the old and despised remedy 
o5 rationing the people’s food ac¬ 
cording to ability to pay. 

And yet they solved the shortage 
of technically educated workers 
and managers by opening schools 
and colleges free to all able to 
benefit from such education and 
obtaining rewards by their skilled 
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work. At one timr ihnre was talk 
of introduring free trantiport and 
housing, Yrt it nrvcr occurcd to 
the rulers to subsidise food 

And India? Tins i» a country 
with an enormous future, jirovided 
it does not commit the mistake of 
putting the impossible burden on 
food produiers of being a sourer 
of national wealth India's ]>opu 
lation of about 150 million people 


presents a producer and consumer 
{lotential surpassed only by that of 
China and much bigger than those 
of l'S.SH and USA.' 

All this potential can be realised, 
and in the near future, provided 
the planners do not tie the millstone 
of “profitable’ agru ulturc round 
their necks They must from 
the start consider food production 
as a soiial serviie. similar to health. 


education or defence and handle it 
on a sound subsidy basis, so as to 
allow the farmer to survive and pro¬ 
duce economically. Hence mecha¬ 
nisation, fertilisers, scientific mana¬ 
gement, pest controls and so on 
must all be encouraged by subsidies, 
while prices are simultaneously 
controlled so that plentiful food is 
.ivailable at prices within the reach 
of the poorest 


Known and trusted on every Continent 
of the globe, the trademark ‘Sanforized* 
can boost the export of Indian cottons 


Over 400 textile flrnu in 49 
countries arc licensed to produce 
fabiics bearing the trademark 
'Sanforized* It i 5 known and 
trusted by millions of consumers 
the woild over. To them and 
to the textile trade 'Sanforized* 
Signifies a reliable, uniform 
standard of shrinkage control 
This standard is ngidly enforced 
in India, as everywhere else, by 
the tcchniral lepresentatives of 
Clueit Peabody & Co Inc., 
owners of the iiademark. 



CuUoii cloth that is labelled 
Sanforized ha^ the identical inter- 
national ^tandaid of perfoimance 
- It will not shrink out ol fit The 
liadentaik can give a ttrmendous 
boost to India’s export of cotton 
textiles It can help the industry 
to touch - perhaps exceed - the 
Third Plan target of 8 (X) million 
>ards of cloth lor export and thus 
earn valuable foreign exchange. 

Issued by Clueri, Peabody & Co , Inc 

{IncorporacedinihcU.SA with limned 
habUity) proprietors of the regitiercd 
trademark ‘SANfORJZED’ The 
trademark proprietors use ihc trademark 
'SANFORIZED*, or permit its use bv 
aulhorucd regutered usen, only m respect 
of tested fabric which meett the trademark 
proprietors’ strict requiremeau 
as lo residual ihriiikafe 


Fit iii/ondfliiOT 'SanTuKird’ Service. 95 , Marine Drive. Bombay 2 
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The Agricultural Refinance Corporation 


M D Shanoa 


The Agricultural Refinance Corporation woi inaugurated by the Finance Miniater this week. Its 
establishment is a vital addition to the structure of agricultural credit institutions. 

Public investment in agriculture and irrigation at an annual rate of about Rs 350 crores as envis¬ 
aged in the Third Plan will necessitate a correspondingly high level of investment by agriculturists them¬ 
selves. Unless private investment is stepped up, the facilates created by public investment will remain un¬ 
utilised. The Agricultural Refinance Corporation could play a dedstve role increasing the quantum of 
long-term credit for private investment in agriculture 

An attempt is made in this article to examine the constitution and functions of the Corporation 
and to suggest where modifications are called for to make it more effective. 


'J’HE annual requirements of 
short, medium and long-term 
credit of the agricultural sector are 
today probably of the order of 
Rs 1,000-1,100 crores, as estimat¬ 
ed broadly in the light of the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey’s 
estimate for 1951-52 and the 
inerease in agricultural production 
since then If credit needs of 
large scale plantations sueh as tea, 
coffee and rubber are added, then 
the aggregate credit requirements 
may go up to Rs 1,300-1,400 
crores in 1965-66 There was, 
therefore, an imperative need for 
an organisation to link agriculture 
to the money market. An inde¬ 
pendent statutory corporation to 
work as a development bank for 
agriculture and to act as a catalyst 
for investment in agriculture was, 
therefore, an urgent necessity 

The formation of an indepen¬ 
dent corporation for agricultural 
term finance had also become neces¬ 
sary because other institutions, like 
the National Cooperative Develop¬ 
ment Board and the Central Ware¬ 
housing Corporation, could not 
cater to all the needs of agricul¬ 
turists The Reserve Bank of India 
has played a commendable part in 
strengthening agricultural credit 
agencies, but no bank can function 
as an agricultural development 
bank at the cost of its other func¬ 
tions The inability of the esta¬ 
blished agencies, such as the apex 
cooperative and land mortgage 
banks to finance development pro¬ 
jects in agriculture, either because 
the amounts involved are very 
large or because the period for 
which credit is necessary is long, 
has added urgency to the need for 
a new independent corporation. It 
is to fulfil this need that during its 


last session. Parliament passed the 
Agricultural Re-finance Corporation 
Act providing for the establishment 
of a corporation to giant medium 
and long-term credit for develop¬ 
ment of agricultuie 

Lonur-lerm Credit Needs 

The Third Plan set a modest 
target of Rs 150 crores (in terms 
of loans outstanding) for long¬ 
term (onperative ciedil for 1965-66. 
The attainment of even this modest 
target was dependent on certain 
conditions being fulfilled These 
conditions were that institutional 
investors would support the de 
bentures of (entral land mortgage 
bank.s and that an agricultural 
development finance corporation 
would be set up The Third Plan 
elaborates the functions of the 
Coiporation as follows 

“The corporation will purchase 
debentures floated by central land 
mortgage hanks in the normal 
course .and will also provide funds 
for schemes foi increasing agri¬ 
cultural piodiiction whii h are re 
raunerative in character, but in¬ 
volve considerable investment or 
long period*, of waiting, such as 
rubber, coffee, cashewniit and 
arecanut plantation. irrigation, 
rontour bunding and soil con¬ 
servation, and development of 
orchards and fruit gardens.” 

The Central Government, in con 
sullation with the Reserve Bank of 
India, had under c onsideration for 
some time the question of setting up 
an Agricultural Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion Details of the proposal were 
worked out by the Reserve Bank 
and forwarded to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment for ex.amination The Bill 
to set up the Corporation was intro¬ 
duced in the Lok Sabha on Decem¬ 


ber 5, 1%2 and finally passed on 
March 14, 1963. 

Refinance plus Finance 

The main object of the Corpora¬ 
tion is to augment the available 
supply of medium and long-term 
funds for agriculture. It is intended 
to augment the resources available 
to cooperative and other financing 
agencies to make long-term advances 
for special schemes of agricultural 
development. It would assist such 
agricultural projects as cannot ordi¬ 
narily be financed by established 
financial agencies. The scope of its 
operation would also include the 
development of animal husbandry, 
dairy-farming, pisciculture, poultry 
farming and stork breeding. 

The main functions of the Corpo¬ 
ration would be two. First, as indi¬ 
cated by its name, the Corporation 
is a re-financing body, providing 
necessary resources by way of re- 
fmantc, to the primaiv lenders 
making long-term loans for agricul¬ 
tural development. Second, the Cor¬ 
poration will grant credit other than 
by wav of refinance up to a maxi¬ 
mum period of 25 years to eligible 
institutions - namely, central land 
mortgage banks, state cooperative 
banks, such scheduled hanks as are 
shareholders of the Corporation, and 
cooperative societies approved by 
the Reserve Bank 

The Corporation is authorised to 
subscribe to long-term debentures 
for a maximum peiiod of 25 years 
issued by a central land mortgage 
hank or a state cooperative bank or 
a .scheduled hank, in case they are 
share-holders of the Corporation, 
Necessarily these debentures need to 
he guaranteed by the Government. 

With the prior permission of the 
Central Government, the Corpora- 
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Cut down your lubricants 
Cut out your paper-work 



CoiDpmv cxeculivct e$n 
obuiti a free copy of this 
booklci by writing on Iheir 
ofTicial Ictlcibcad lo thetf 
CiiltcA Oflke 


Help your Purchaw Officer to eliminBie the stacks or paper that 
collect in his office...the unnecessary flood of Purchase Orders 
When each department in a plant specifies a lubricant without 
reference to the purchases of other departments, there is bound 
to be duplicaifon and waste. 

The Caltes “Stop-Loss" programme can do away with this 
lubrication waste...can cut a great deal of Purchase Order 
paper-work. 

Caltex “Slop-Loss" is a complete plan for organising lubrication 
on an efficient basis. There is no other programme like it. 

It will be worth your while to find out specifi¬ 
cally how Caltex “Stop-Loss" can help to ease 
the problems m your plant 
Help yoar operation to greater profit with the 
Caltex "Stop-Loss” programme. 
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tion is permitted to guarantee de¬ 
ferred payments due from eligible 
cooperative societies or any other 
person and guaranteed to the Cor¬ 
poration by one of the eligible insti¬ 
tutions, in connection with the 
purchase ol capital equipment from 
foreign countries. 

A ceiling of Rs 50 lakhs is fixed 
111 respect of assistance granted by 
the Corporation in connection with 
any individual transaction. The 
loans of the Corporation to the in¬ 
stitutions which are assisted by it 
will be guaranteed by the State 
Governments. 

The Corporation is an autonomous 
body with its headquarters in Bom¬ 
bay. It may also establish offices or 
agennes in other places in India 
with the consent of the Reserve Bank 

The management of the Corpora¬ 
tion is vested m a Board of nine 
directors with a Deputy Governor of 
the Reserve Rank of India as the 
Chairman. Three nominees of the 
Central Government, one nominee of 
the Reserve Rank of India, three 
eletled direetors, each representing 
respectively the st.ate rooperatiw 
hanks, the central land mortgage 
banks, and all the other financial 
institutions such as the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation, commercial hanks 
and the others who are share-hold¬ 
ers The lattei three would he ordi¬ 
nary diiectors A Managing Director 
will he appointed with the approval 
of the Reserve Bank The Central 
Goveinrrienl may give directions to 
ihr Corporation regarding matters of 
policy involving public interest 

.Sources of Funds 

To attain the objects of its esta¬ 
blishment, the Corporation w'ould 
start with an authorised tapital of 
Rs 25 crores divided into 25,000 
fully paid-up shaies, each of Rs 
10 , 000 . 

To start with, it has an initial 
paid-up capital of Rs 5 crores (5,000 
shares) or 20 per cent of its autho¬ 
rised capital Of the 5,000 share.s 
initially issued, the Reserve Bank of 
India i.s allotted 2,500 shares, the 
central land mortgage banks and 
state cooperative banks up to a maxi¬ 
mum of 1,500 shares, and the Life 
Insurance Corporation, scheduled 
banks, insurance and investment 
companies and such other financial 
institutions as may be notified by 
the Government up to a maximum 
of 1,000 shares. 


Share* which are tvot taicen up 
by the institutions for whkb 
are intended will be auhscribed to 
by the Reserve Bank in addition to 
Its quota. Such shares may be 
transferred by the Reserve Bank at 
a later stage to the institutions which 
are eligible to become shareholders 
of the Corporation 

It IS provided that no individual 
institution should hold more than 10 
per cent of the shares reserved for 
the class of institutions to which it 
belongs. 

The shares of the Corporation are 
guaranteed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment as to the repayment of the 
principal and payment of a minimum 
annual dividend at a rate determin¬ 
ed by Government. The shares of 
the Corporation shall be deemed to 
be trustee securities or approved 
securities 

Besides the share capital, the cor¬ 
poration can gel working funds from 
the Central Government The Cen¬ 
tral Government shall make to the 
Corporation an interest-free loan of 
Rs 5 crores, re-payable in 15 equal 
annual instalments commencing on 
the expiry of a period of 15 years 
from the date of the receipt of the 
loan. This period can he extended 
at the option of the Government. It 
IS intended that the investment in¬ 
come on this amount should he 
available to the Corporation for 
enabling it to meet its expenses 
during this period 

The Corporation has been em¬ 
powered under the Bill to borrow 
money by issuing bonds and 
debentures carrying (Jovernmenl 
guarantee 

To further augment its resources, 
tfie Corpoiation has been empower¬ 
ed to borrow money from the Re¬ 
serve Bank against trustee securities 
for a period not exceeding 18 
months. It can also borrow money 
from the Central Government and 
institutions approwd by the Gov¬ 
ernment 

The Corporation is also empower¬ 
ed to accept deposits for fixed peri¬ 
ods of 12 months or more from the 
Central and the State Governments, 
local authorities, cooperative insti¬ 
tutions, scheduled hanks etc. 

The Corporation may, with the 
previous consent of the Central* Gov¬ 
ernment. borrow foreign currency 
against the guarantee of the Central 


Gos^emment {or purposes of grant¬ 
ing loans and advances to eligible 
institutions, 

The Reserve Bank will place on 
deposit with the Corporation the 
dividends on its shareholding in the 
Corporation, without interest, for a 
period of 15 years. 

The aggregate amount borrowed 
by the Corporation in the form of 
loans and deposits is not to exceed 
20 times the paid-up capital and 
reserves. Thus the maximum lending 
capacity of the Corporation in its 
initial year can be Rs 100 crores. 

Why Leave Out Non-Scheduled 
Bank* ? 

It can be said that the establish¬ 
ment of the Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation may give a new shape 
to agricultural credit. It will bo a 
useful link between the organised 
money market and agriculture. 

A salient feature of the Corpora¬ 
tion IS that it has taken in associa¬ 
tion commercial banks, the Life 
Insurance Corporation and other 
financial institutions including the 
general insurance companies and 
investment companies. The associa¬ 
tion of the Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion m the development of the 
agricultural sector, wherefrom the 
Corporation draws an important 
part of its total insurance business, 
IS a step in the right direction. How¬ 
ever, the Life Insurance Corporation 
can subscribe to a maximum of KK) 
shares amounting to only Rs 10 
lakhs which is a paltry sum consi¬ 
dering the Life Funds of the Cor¬ 
poration. 

The association of commercial 
hanks with the corporation will en¬ 
courage the banks to take a little 
more mterest in the problems of 
agncullural credit. The share of 
banks in the capital of the Corpora¬ 
tion amounts to indirect participa¬ 
tion by the hanks in long-term 
agricultural credit. Commercial 
hanks today play a very insignifi¬ 
cant part in the financing of agri¬ 
culture. They provide no medium 
and long-term finance to agriculture 
In Australia* long and medium 
term accommodation is provided by 
the banks for agriculture. In Latin 
American countries also the com¬ 
mercial banks are an important 
source of agricultural credit. 

* M D Sharma “ Banking System 
in Australian Economy " The 
Banker, May, 1960. 
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The association of commercial 
hanks with the Cuiporation has 
another important aspect. We have 
two categories of commercial banks 
—the scheduled banks and the non- 
scbrduled banks. Tliough the State 
Bank of India is included among 
the scheduled bank*, yet because of 
its unique lole m agricultural 
finance, it can be put m an in¬ 
dependent category <hily scheduled 
banks have been a.''S()eialed with 
the Corporation Non-selieduled 
banks have not been taken into as¬ 
sociation, althoiigli they do have a 
role to play m financing agriculture. 

Statistic'S show that the advances 
of scheduled banks to the agricultu¬ 
ral scctoi necounied for 2 3 per cent 
of then total advances m 1950, 2 2 
per tent in 1951 and only 0.6 per 
cent in I960. 'I'hiis they show a de¬ 
clining tendency. The proportion of 
advances ofv non schecluled banks, on 
the other hand, has gone up from 
5.,5 per cent m 19.50 tc) 7 0 per cent 
ill 1960 Thus, in lelative terms, 
non-.srheduled banks are taking 
greater interc'st in agncultural 
finance. Furlher, tlieac- banks are 
moif local than seheduled banks 
and can easily switch over to the 
business of providing (muiire, even 
term finance to agricultuie All this 
rinikcs out a case foi inclusion of 
non-sehecluled banks also among the 
constituents of the proposed cotpo- 
ratiori. 

Furthei, the state Flank has play¬ 
ed an iinpoit.ini lole in agncultural 
credit Hut. this liank has also not 
been specifically associated with the 
Coiporation, though it can suliscribe 
to the share capital of the Corpora¬ 
tion like any othci scheduled bank 
does It is suggest eel. therefore that 
the Slate Hank should be specifical¬ 
ly associated with llie (Corporation 
and one nominee of this hank be 
placed on the Board of Directors 
ft would be clesiiable on the part 
of the State Hank nl.so to rc onentalc 
Its polcrv of agncultural nedit in 
view of the e.stablishmeiit of this 
Coiporation 

Loaim for KehabililMlion 

The (iorporation would provide 
finance for schemes increa.sing agri- 
rnltural pioductioii which arc re¬ 
munerative in chaiacler, but involve 
considerable investments oi long 
periods of waiting, such a® develop 
ment of plantations and of on b.ird.s 
and fruit gardens Since agnciilture 
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IS a State subject, the State Govern¬ 
ments should draw np such schemes 
ill anticipation, so that the Corpora¬ 
tion’s activities might not be ham¬ 
pered due to the non-availability of 
suitable schemes for financing. 
Similarly, the eligible institutions 
should also find their place and 
equip themselves to play their part 
in the successful operation of the 
Corporation. 

The Corporation should also chalk 
out a five year plan of its operation, 
with due attention to regional deve¬ 
lopment. If possible regional plans 
of financing agricultural develop¬ 
ment should be chalked out. Agri¬ 
cultural commodities may be divid¬ 
ed into various groups, such as 
plantations, industrial materials, 
iood, etc, and an advisory commi¬ 
ttee for each group be set-up to 
guide and suggest the Corpoiation 
111 respect of their financing. It is 
presumed that the activities of the 
Corporation would not over-lap 
those of other financial institutions 
including the Re.scrve Bank o£ fndia. 

The Corporation is allowed to pro¬ 
vide- credit for agricultural develop¬ 
ment only But, occasionally, credit 
IS required for purposes of relief 
and rehabilitation also. Not infre¬ 
quently crops are destroyed due to 
natural calamities. To meet this 
situation ‘distress credit’ is required 
which may fall undei the category 
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of both short-term as well as long¬ 
term, as it has to cover rehej as 
well as rehabiliution. Even if short¬ 
term distress credit for relief is kept 
out of the scope of the operations 
of this Corporation, the provision of 
medium-term and long-term credit 
lor rehabilitation should be included 
in the functions of the Corporation. 

In view of the expansion of the 
scope of the operations of the Cor¬ 
poration suggested above the Corpo¬ 
ration may be renamed the Agricul¬ 
tural Development Bank 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the setting uji of the Agiiv'ultural 
Refinance Corporation is a highly 
laudable step The Corporation, it 
is expei ted. will enable the co¬ 
operatives and land mortgage banks 
to secure the targets for agricultural 
credit set in the 7'hird Plan. Fur¬ 
ther, public investment in agricul¬ 
ture and irrigation at an annual 
average of about Rs 350 crores as 
envisaged in the Flan will involve 
a coricspondirigly high level of in¬ 
vestment by the agriculturists them¬ 
selves Unless private investment is 
stepped up, the facilities created by 
public investment will not be fully 
utilised The Corporation could be 
a vital factor in increasing the 
quanfimi of long-term credit for 
private investment m agruultuie 
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Slackening Economic Activity in Kashmir 

Bidnj Puri 


^^ITH an almost five-fold increase. 

in its revenue receipts in a 
decade — from Rs 524 lakhs in 
195.S-54 to Rs 2.552 lakhs in 1963- 
64 — Kashmir’.s per capita revenue 
of Rs 73 for the 1963-64 budget 
year, is more than double the 
average of all other States, which 
is estimated to be Rs 31.46. The 
last decade in the case of Kashmir 
also marks a succession of revenue 
surpluse.s, with only one exception. 

Tile main factors that account 
for this impressive fiscal perfor¬ 
mance are Central devolutions and 
revenue from forests The Central 
grant -1 n-aid for the State is bud- 

getted at Rs 439 lakhs in 1963-64. 
The Slate budget al.so takes credit 
for recoverie.s of Rs 17.64 lakhs 
under Police, Rs 71 lakhs under 
Puhlif Works, Rs 147 lakhs under 
Militia and R.s 4 lakhs under Mis¬ 
cellaneous heads from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Plan budget 
of the State deducts a further sum 
of Rs 73.28 lakhs as the Central 
share 

Siroable Tccoveiies are also men¬ 
tioned under other head.s hut their 
source is not indicated. The Cen¬ 
tral budget loo does not rcve.al it. 
For, from thi.s year, it has given 
up the practice of the .State-wi.se 
break up of grants. However, it 
pro\ ides for inter aha, the full 
cost of the esialilishment in Lad¬ 
akh and 90 per cent of the cost 
of Its development The provision 
for l.adakh in the Stale budget is 
Rs 95 lakhs, presumably mainly 
financed by the Centre. 

The total Central aid to Kashmir 
— what IS specifically provided — 
would thus be R.s 842 lakhs, i e 
almost one third of the revenue re¬ 
ceipts of the State Including the 
State’s share in the divisible pool 
of Central taxes of Rs 321 64 lakh.s. 
the transfers from the Centre to the 
State amount to over Ks 1,163 
lakhs. which i-- only slightly less 
than half of the total revenue of 
the State. 

An even laiger portion of the 
capital budget of the State is 
financed bv Central loans which 
in the budget yeai aie expected to 
amount to Rs 933 33 lakhs Thus 
while total disbursements of the 


State under the heads revenue, ca¬ 
pital and debts, are estimated at 
Rs 3,643 lakhs, total receipts from 
the Centre, as grants, share in cen¬ 
tral taxes and loans, amount to Rs 
2,097 lakhs. In other words almost 
60 percent of the total disburse¬ 
ments of the State are met by tran¬ 
sfers from the Centre. 

Forests, which are expected to 
contribute Rs 500 lakhs in the bud¬ 
get year, comprise 36 per cent of 
the revenue of the State from its 
own sources. TTie proportionate 
share of forests is much larger in 
terms of net contribution. The reve¬ 
nue from industries, for instance, is 
budgeffed at Rs 2.34 lakhs, but the 
expenditure on them exceeds the 
revenue by Rs 15 lakhs. The other 
major Kources of revenue are public 
works and transport schemes, expec¬ 
ted to vield Rs 204 lakhs and Rs 
246 lakhs respectively The cor¬ 
responding estimates of expendi¬ 
ture on them are Rs 101 lakhs and 
Rs 160 lakhs But while the reve¬ 
nue for the former includes a trans¬ 
fer of Rs 10 lakhs from the Cen¬ 
tral Road Fund, the expenditure 
excludes a recovery of Rs 71 lakhs 
from the same source The nel coii- 
tribi/tion of publie works to the 
revenues of the State would thus he 
Rs 22 laklih and of the stale trans- 
Dorl .service Rs 86 lakhs against 
the net contribution of over Rs 400 
lakhs from forests (deducting all 
expenditure on them) 

The yield from forests is in rea- 
lilv even larger than this. The 
arrears from forest leasees to dale, 
for instance, exceed the estimates 
of net revenue in the budget. Like¬ 
wise. washing of timber worth a 
cmre of rupees to Pakistan-held 
territory through Chenab every 
vear is also a dirert loss to the 
exchequer. Again, prevolenre of 
such practices as grant of lease to 
lower bidders, discretionary rebates 
to leasees. supplementary marking 
of trees (without tenders) and illi¬ 
cit felling indicate a further large 
gap between potential and artual 

revenues. 

If all the leaks were plugged, 
the forest revenue of the State 
would reach a very high figure. 
Already it has increased seven 


times in about a decade. How is it 
that the forests of Kashmir started 
producing so much gold? Rise in 
timber prices is only a partial ans¬ 
wer. For the cost of transporta¬ 
tion has risen more than proportio¬ 
nately following the partition of 
the country which denied the State 
cheap river transport. 

That the Kashmir Government is 
augmenting its revenue by cutting 
more and more trees is fairly obvi¬ 
ous. From 1956-57 to 1962-63, 
the amount of timber extracted per 
year increased from 16.2 lakh c ft to 
25.2 lakh c ft, i e, more than 50 
per cent. The other day the Forest 
Minister of the State gave an idea 
of the safe limit of timber extrac¬ 
tion. According to him one lakh 
c ft of timber could be removed 
from an area of 27 miles in a vear. 
Now, the total demarcated forest 
area of the State is said to be 700 
square miles, of this at least 150 
.square miles is cither completely 
inaccessible oi only partially ex¬ 
ploitable. The maximum limit of 
exploitation in a year on this cal¬ 
culation would be 20 lakh c ft of 
timber. In 1902-63, even this 
danger point was crossed by more 
than 25 pei cent When an acco¬ 
unt IS taken of illicit felling, the 
enormity of drain on the forest 
wealth of the Slate would become 
more obvious 

The mounting forest revenues 
are thii.s not an unmixed gain from 
a long term view Dependence of 
the State’.s revenues and economy 
on one main source is not healthy. 
The attempts to lap and develop 
other sources have been extremely 
lardy Whatever efforts were made 
by the State in the past years to 
develop industries based on forest 
products or other materials, too, 
are coming to an abrupt end with 
the decision of the State Govern¬ 
ment to abandon them. 

The economic rationale of this 
decision is not easy to follow, parti¬ 
cularly when the balance slieels of 
the State-owned industries are not 
added to the budget papers as is 
cuslomary with the Central and 
many Stale budgets Nor did the 
Government wait till the decision 
of the Committee it had set up to 
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i^amiiMt the economit* of theae 
incfustries 

The iniJustrie*. some of which 
were running for over two decades, 
admhtedlv suffered from some 
weaknesses, whuh were never ad¬ 
mitted by the (iovernmem earlier 
though attention was often drawn 
to them Rut why were these 
weaknesses not piojaTly enquired 
into and efforts made to find if 
they were curable? What adds to 
the mystery of the Government 
decision is the fact Uiat in 1962 63 
the returns from industries had, in 
fact, sharply risen According to 
the budget figures, the earning of 
the drug industry rose from Rs 
12.56 lakhs in 1961-62 to Rs 23.57 
lakhs in 1962 63 (RFd. of the 
tanneries from Rs 2 13 lakhs to Rs 
1.3 lakhs, of the joinery mill from 
Rs 10 lakhs to Rs 14.50 lakhs, of 
the brick and tile industry from 
Rs 1.62 lakhs to Rs 2.78 lakhs. 

What would happen to the assets 
and capital blorked up in these 
undertakings and the workers draw¬ 
ing their livelihood from them? 
No answers have so far been given 
to such question.s 

It is not only in the industrial 
field where the 1963-64 budget 


beats a retreat, it oiadca a slowing 
down of effort in offier fields as 
well While the expenditure on 
administrative services in the bud¬ 
get year rises by Rs 19 lakhs over 
the revised estimates for 1962-63 
(from Rs 223v47 to Rs 242.57 
lakhs), the expenditure on social 
and developmental services remains 
stationary; on community develop¬ 
ment, it actually declines from Rs 
118 to Rs 78 lakhs On electncity 
schemes the decline is from Rs 53 
lakhs to Rs 49 lakhs and on public 
works from Rs 118 to Rs 101 lakhs. 

The capital budget maintains this 
trend. Capital outlay on public 
health falls fiom Rs 63 lakhs in 
1962-63 (RE) to Rs 48 lakhs in 
the budget year The fall in the 
case of industrial development 
(capital outlay) is from Rs 211 8.3 
lakhs to Rs 150 lakhs. In the case 
of public works, it is from Rs 
432.48 lakhs to Rs 383 lakhs 
The only instance of stepping up 
of capital outlay is that of electri¬ 
city schemes from Rs 224 lakhs to 
Rs 385 lakhs This is mamlv he- 
cau.se of a provision of Rs 90 lakhs 
for the thermal plant at Kalakote 
and of Rs 10 lakhs for the Cent¬ 
rally-financed scheme at Leh 


As a short-fall in the Urgetted 
figures of expenditure on both rcfe- 
niie and capital schemes is likely, 
the decline in economic activity 
would in reality be steqier than 
indicated above. As compared to 
the estimated Plan expenditure of 
Rs 1,681 lakhs for 1962-63 the 
estimates for 1963-64 amount to 
Rs 1,605 lakh* The smaller size 
of the Plan is sought to be explain¬ 
ed by the Finance Minister on the 
grounds of the emergency. But 
what precisely is the impact of the 
emergency and in what manner the 
State proposes to contribute to the 
defence effort is nowhere indicated 
m the speech of the Finance Mini¬ 
ster or the budget papers; except 
a paltry sum of Rs 1 98 lakhs as 
“Exjienditure connected with Nation¬ 
al F.mergency” which is to be 
wholly spent on creating 10 new 
job“. including those of 4 orderlies' 

Kashmir — the most strategic 
State of the country — seems to 
have responded tardily to the chal¬ 
lenge of the emergency in the 
economic field by closing down 
industries, rutting down the size of 
the Plan and stepping up administ¬ 
rative expenses. 
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from the Chair 


Shree Digvijay Cemeul Company Ltd 


Speech of the Chairman, Shri G L Bangur 


T'HE following are extracts from 
the speech of ghri G L Bangur, 
the Chairman, delivered in his ab¬ 
sence by Shn B D Somani at the 
Eighteenth Annual General Meeting 
held at Sikka on Friday, the 28th 
June 1963. 

(ientlemen. 

Operating Results 

As mentioned in the Directors’ 
Report, the working results of your 
Company show a slight progress 
over the previous year. There has 
been an improvement in output and 
gross prohts. It must, however, be 
admitted that in spite of improve¬ 
ment in output the overall profits 
have not come upto expectations 
The cement price recommended for 
your unit by the Tariff Commission 
during its last investigation was 
considerably pruned off by the Gov¬ 
ernment The cost of production 
has also gone up in quirk succes¬ 
sion due to subsequent me teases in 
Railway Freight, pit-head price of 
coal, cost of raw materials and 
other Items including increase in 
rates of Royalty on raw materials, 
increase in electricity duly etc All 
these factors have obviously had 
an adverse effect on the working 
resulu of the Company, notwith¬ 
standing the economies achieved 
due to increase in production 

Retention Price-Ex-Sewree 

Another handicap which specifi¬ 
cally affects your Company is the 
unremuneralive price fixed for the 
Cement sold out from the Clinker 
Grinding Cnit at Sewree. The Tariff 
Commission has suggested that the 
State Trading Corporation should 
reimburse' for the actual freight and 
other incidental expenses for trans¬ 
porting clinker from Sikka to Bom¬ 
bay. The Ex-Works price for Sew¬ 
ree Unit fixed by the Government 
ns from November 1961 did not 
compensate the Company for the 
actual freight and the transport 
expenses. Besides, the steamer freight 
on clinker has been increased 
by Rs 3.50 per tonne with effect 
from June 1962. The Company has 


been continuously representing to 
the Government to revise selling 
price ex-Sewree to set right the 
original low pric-e and to give effect 
to the increase in steamer freight. 
It is surprising that whereas increase 
ill steamer freight on transport of 
Cement is automatically payable by 
the State Trading Corporation, such 
adjustment in respect of increase in 
steamei freight on clinker, which 
should have been likewise automatic, 
has not been allowed to your unit. 
The matter is still being pursued 
with the Government and it is 
hoped that a fair view will be taken 
in the matter without further strain¬ 
ing the icsources of the Company. 

Price Revision 

The Government has announced 
for the Cement Industry a general 
rise of Rs 2 75 in the retention 
price with effect from 1st June 1963. 
As thei'e have been increases in the 
cost of the various items of produc¬ 
tion immediately alter the last an¬ 
nouncement in price, it is unfair 
not to give retrospective effect to 
the revised prices. It is in this con¬ 
text equally necessary that the Gov¬ 
ernment annouiK-e a specihc formu¬ 
la to provide for automatic escala¬ 
tion in respett of increases in cost 
of fuel and powei and increases due 
to other factors on account of Gov¬ 
ernmental measures. 

Packing Charges 

You might he aware that the 
Government has been fixing charges 
for packing every quarter. The said 
charges were fixed in the past on 
the basis of average price of new 
gunny bags prevalent during the 
previous nine months However, the 
Government has changed the basis 
of fixing packing charges effective 
from fourth quarter of 1962 and 
packing charges since the said quar¬ 
ter are being fixed on the assump¬ 
tion of 50 per cent packing in new 
bags. Further, Rie cost of old gun¬ 
ny bags has been taken for pur¬ 
poses of paying the packing charges 
at 65 per cent of the market price 
of new bags, whereas the actual cost 
to the industry as represented by 


the Clement Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion, is around 85 per cent of the 
cost of new bags. Let us hope that 
the representation of the industry 
will be favourably considered with¬ 
out putting the industry into fur¬ 
ther diflicinties by fixing the pack¬ 
ing charges on the basis of ‘no pro¬ 
fit no loss.’ 

Coal Subsidy 

The question of subsidy on coal 
received by sea-route has not yet 
been attended to the satisfaction of 
the consumers as per the assurances 
held out by the Government while 
introducing the system of alternate 
means of transport. 

Attbestos Products Factory 

1 am glad to inform that the 
Asbestos Products factory of your 
Company went into production from 
November 1962. The teetliing expe¬ 
rienced during trial operations have 
been overcome and the plant is now 
steadily gearing towards production 
according to rated capacity. The 
output of Asbc.stos Pressure pipes 
and Asbestos Sheets turned out by 
your Asbestos factory has been well 
received in the market and it is 
hoped that endeavours to maintain 
the momentum already achieved 
would improve the earning prospects 
of your Company 

Messrs Johns Manville Corpora¬ 
tion of U S A, the Collaborators for 
the Asbestos Project, have applied 
foi and have been alloted 15,000 
Equity Shares of the Company at a 
premium of Rs 50 per share as 
decided in the Shareholders’ Meet¬ 
ings held on 27th August, 1962 and 
25th March, 1963. 

Switchover to Oil Firina 

Your Company has decided to 
switch over to oil firing in place 
of coal firing and arrangements 
have been made to effect the com¬ 
plete change over from coal firing 
to oil firing by 1964 

Note :—This does not purport to be 
the proceeding.s of the annual 
general meeting 
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The Elphinstone Spg & Wvg Mills Co Ltd 

Speech of the Chairman, Shri N K Jalan 


•yHf: following IS lh»’ sppprli tleli 
vercij liy ihc ( liuirrnaii Shri 
N K Jnlan at tlir Amiiml Orii<‘raJ 
Merting of The hl|>tiiii'>liiiir Sjjg & 
W-vg, Mills (o l.iil on till' 27lh 
June, 196.1 at lloinbay 

Gentlemen, 

It gives me gn-ril ijlca--ur(' to wel 
come you all to this I'oilyfourtli 
Annual (ii-m’i.il Mi'eMiiy ol yoin 
Company. 'I'hc Uirrctois’ Hcport and 
the Audited Statement of Ari ounts 
have been with you for some time 
now and with your permission. I 
shall lake them as read 

In the year under leiiew, the 
gross trading profit was Hs 
115,24,501/- I hope you will < oti- 
sidcr the working le.siilts of the 
year quite satisfaitory esperiully in 
the face of a numher of adverse 
circumstances m the working caused 
by the very diHiciilt a\.iiLilulity of 
cotton and the consequent high 
prices that had to be paid for eot 
ton, increased lahoui charge.-, in¬ 
creased cost of stores, electricity 
etc although the price of < loth 
remained the same on account of 
voluntary price control 

Taxable dividend on Ordinary 
Shares has, tlierelore, heen reduced 
to 18% from last year's 22'V» 

The year under review was mark¬ 
ed by lower oiitimt itiainlv on ac¬ 
count of piaiicity of cotton and 
generally slack demand A very 
grave situation arose with cotton 
mills out of the mulai'e of accumu¬ 
lation of storks which started from 
the month of May, 1962 and. steadily 
delerioruliiig month hv month, 
reached a crisis at the close of the 
year The long drawn-out crisis 
during the last cjuniter of the year 
was mainly a crisis of confidence 
generated hv w-ai |is\chosis which 
was also responsible for panicky 
trading c-onchlions dininn this 
period 

At the same (line, the production 
cost went up i oiisulerablv on various 
counts Tilde was an acute shoit- 
ag«' of cutloii supplies (iunng the 
year resulting m luiiawus (irices 

The Governnient increased th, red¬ 
ing pnres of Indian cotton by Rs 
125/- per candy of the cotton crop 
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of 19(>2-6H season and most of the 
varieties of Indian cotton were 
luling aroimcl their ceilings. Excise 
diilies f,u several chemicals and 
clyc-s had been imjiosed in the year 
Losses had to be incurred on ac 
count of the obligatory export 
scheme voluntarily accepted by the 
industry — as a result of heavy 
undercutting of pnres by the milLs 
selling for export. A surcharge of 
iU .5% was levied on power bills 
with effect from July. 1962 Basic 
wages were increased by a flat rate 
of Rs 2/- per mouth per worker 
from January, 1962 Average dear¬ 
ness allowance payable to woikcrs 
reached the highest figure of Rs 
9,5 76 nF foi 26 working davs Lin 
ployer’s contribution under the 
Lmplovc'es' State Insurance Scheme 
was doubled from 1J% to 2J% 
with effect from the 1st April. 1962 

Bonus 

It will be noticed from the Re 
(tort and Accounts that a sum of Rs 
(i.SOJHH)/- has had to be transferrc'd 
Irorn General Reserve to enaltle 
your Directors to (tay the dividend.s 
as recommended This tran.sfer was 
effected mainlv on anoiint of heavy 
inroad.s made into the profits of the 
year by the additional provision 
that had to be made for bonu.s to 
employees lor a sum of Rs. 
12.76,,■ 5 . 59 /- in res|>ect of the years. 
1959. 1960 and 1961 under an 

Awa rd issued consequent on the 
decision given by Shn Y B Chavan, 
the former Chief Minister of the 
Slate ol Maharashtra who had been 
appointed as the mediator in the 
dis[)utes for bonus for these years 

It Is a matter of serious consider- 
.ition whether such extraordinary 
di.shursements by way of bonus to 
the employees are really justified 
at a time when the needs of the 
industry to (dough back profits are 
high foi the purpose of moderni¬ 
sation of its plant and equipments 

It IS al.so urged, for the consider¬ 
ation of the Bonus Commission ap- 
[loiiited by the Government, whether 
in tlie case of composite companies 
owning factories belonging to diffe¬ 
rent industries like yours, bonus 
payable to workers should not be 
assessed in reject of each factory. 


although the Balance Sheet of the 
company is one covering the work¬ 
ing of the factories together. The 
profits and the prior charges can 
be allocated between the different 
fai tones of the same company and 
the assessment of bonus payable to 
workiTs of diffeienl fai tones should 
not be difliciill 

Cloth Exports 

111 spite of the fact that the in¬ 
dustry volunteered to bind itself to 
a imriimum export performance, 
results achieved so far have not 
been satisfai lory. India’s export of 
iluth during the year 1962 stood 
at 508 million yards worth Rs. 40 
trores as compared to 572 million 
yards worth Rs 46 crores in 1961, 
690 million yards worth Rs. 54 
cionss in I960 and 810 million 
yards valued at Rs 55 crores in 
1959, evidencing a steady decline 
m the (Oiinti^’s exports in the last 
few years Your Mills could main¬ 
tain its export at the preceding 
year's level of about 14% of the 
production of the year 

Although quality control, diversi¬ 
fication oi pioducls and market re- 
scaich as part of a three-phased 
programme of expansion of exports 
might helj) in the export drive, one 
has to go to the root of the pro¬ 
blem by studying the practical 
difficulties being faced for correct¬ 
ing the present unfavourable trends 
One of the primary needs of the 
industry has been rationalisation 
and modelnisation of plant and 
equipment The competitive ability 
of the industry in the international 
market has to be bolstered up by 
reduction in prices and by econo¬ 
mising cost with the help of mod¬ 
ern marhines and judicious employ¬ 
ment of labour 

Besides, tlie steady increase in 
the cost of raw materials has also 
proved highly unfavourable in 
successfully tackling the export 
problem It will be increasingly 
difficult for the indiistiy to sell in 
exjxort markets if it cannot procure 
raw' matenal.s at economic prices. 

It IS also unfortunate that under 
the last budget the benefit of re¬ 
bate has not been extended to the 
cotton textile industry if its manu- 
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failures are not directly «;q>orted 
by the producers themselves. 

Colton 

It is ironical ibr pur country 
where the problem of cotton sup¬ 
plies is so acute that this is the fifth 
successive year in which world 
production has risen to a new re¬ 
cord with the help of the excep¬ 
tionally high world yield of 285 
lbs of lint per acre as compared 
to the poor Indian record of 112 
lbs. per acre. The yield per acre 
during 1962-63 in the U.S.A., 
Egypt and Pakistan is 455 lbs„ 583 
lbs and 219 lbs respectively. In 
our country, on account of low 
productivity, we are constrained to 
live a hand-to-mouth existence with 
regard to the requirements of cot¬ 
ton. It is only to be hoped that 
with the establishment of a perma¬ 
nent organisation of cotton research 
as proposed by the Bangalore Ses¬ 
sion of the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, the level of 
productivity will increase and we 
will be able to attain self-sufficiency 
in this essential raw material in 
due course especially when the area 
under cotton cultivation in India 
IS the highest in the woild 

Besides, the prices payable for 
cotton continue to remain at a high 
level. Either there is a failure of 
erop and the prices payable by the 
mills are very high as for the sea¬ 
son 1961-62, or there is a good 
cotton crop but the puce-, payable 
are all the same very high on ac¬ 
count of the Covernment raising 
the ceiling prices as in the case of 
the crop of the current season It 
is keenly felt that it should serve 
the purpose of the country better, 
if instead of the farmer being en¬ 
couraged to develop a sort of vested 
interest in the low levcd of his 
production, serious efforts are made 
to tackle the problem of increasing 
the productivity The prices of 
Indian cotton varieties are at pre¬ 
sent above the world parity and 
the advantage of relative cheapness 
which obtained to the Indian Cot¬ 
ton Textile Industry m the past is 
now almost entirely lost much to 
the detriment of export promotion. 

Leather Cloth Division 

As mentioned in my speech last 
year, the working of this division 
was not as satisfactory during the 
year under review as that in the 
preceding year, mainly on account 


of drastic cute effected by the Go¬ 
vernment in the import licences for 
the essential raw materials required 
in the manufacture of leather cloth- 
Owing to very much restricted im¬ 
ports, the raw materials had to lie 
purchased from indigenou.s manu¬ 
facturers at prohibitive prices with 
the result that the profitability of 
this division was very much affected. 

On account of drastic cut in the 
import of P.V.C. raw material and 
the highly irregular policy adopted 
in regard to distribution of Plasti¬ 
cizer by the only manufacturer, 
working of our plant was stopjied 
for about three months 

I consider it my duty to refer to 
another serious handicap that is 
militating against our economic 
growth. Ours being a composite 
company, we have to pay textile 
wages to the workers of loather 
Division also, whereas other con¬ 
cerns manufacturing exclusively 
Leather Cloth are not bound by 
such imposition and hence we have 
to work under such handicap. 

Expansion 

After the purchase of the block 
of Moon Mills was completed as 
referred to in the last year’s Report, 
negotiations were staited with the 
National Industrial Development 
Corpoialion Ltd. foi a loan fioiii 
them for equipping this newly ac¬ 
quired unit with the latest types of 
spinning and other required machi¬ 
nery The negotiations are still in 
progress 

High Cost Structure 

You will naturally expect me to 
give some idea about the current 
working and the future pmspects 
In thi.s connection, I am constrain¬ 
ed to say that while the prices of 
cloth have remained the same as a 
result of the voluntary price eon- 
trol in force from September I960, 
the cost of production of this indus¬ 
try has only been steadily increas¬ 
ing. Apart from the heavy incid¬ 
ence of new financial burdens on 
the industry effected in and from 
the year under review as mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraphs, several 
other measures have contributed to 
a much steeper cost of production 
in the current year which are more 
or less of a permanent nature. 
Duties on several important items 
of stores have been increased. 
Machinery will cost more on ac¬ 
count of customs duty on capital 


July im 

goods. Import duty on raw cotton 
has been reimposed. Freights and 
Inter-State sales-tax have been in¬ 
creased. The Power Supply com¬ 
pany effected a further increase of 
about 26% in their tariffs from 
last May in addition to a surcharge 
of 10.5% imposed in July 1962. 
The financial commitments involved 
in the Emergency Risks Insurance 
Scheme which was brought into 
force from the beginning of the 
current year will also make size- 
able cuts into the profits of the 
company. Several tax measures 
liave been introduced by the State 
Government inclusive of increase in 
sales tax on cotton and certain 
important items of mills stores, 
chemicals etc The cost of borrow¬ 
ings has increased as a result of 
the increase in the Advance Rates 
of Banks. 

In order to help the Government 
in holding the price line, the mill 
industry has so far pegged down 
Its prices to the level of those 
prevailing at the end of 1960. 
With all these additional burdens 
since 1961, however, it is difficult 
to say how the mills will be able 
to run economically if the Govern¬ 
ment does not allow an upward 
revision in the prices of cloth. 

Modernisulion and Renovation 

In spite of several handicaps, the 
management has been continuously 
modernising your mills with a view 
to he able to hold its own even in 
the most difficult times 

During the year under review, 
machineries worth ’about Rs. 20.45 
lakhs hav'c been further installed 
and put into commission. These 
include one Mercerised Plant, 48 
Tcxliina Aiitonicitif I.oonis, .3 High 
S|)(rd Drawing Fiatnes. 1 Cockers 
High .'?peed .Slasher Sizing Machine, 
I Polymerising Machine, I Warp 
Tying Machine and 5 N M M. 
Ring Frames. Further, after the 
close of the year, 2 High Speed 
Drawing Frames, 1 Chemic Machine, 
I Comber, 1 Acid Ager and 11 
Constant Card Strippers have already 
been received and installed. 

We further expect early delivery 
of 4 OM/HKI Ring Flames and 1 
Dornaraat Continuous coaUng Plant. 

As for the spinning Section, I am 
glad to inform you that your Com¬ 
pany was granted permission last 
year to install 3088 additional spin¬ 
dles for balancing purposes in addi- 
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tion to 3200 spindles granted in the 
previous year. Orders for indigenous 
ring frames have been placed but 
deliveries have been rather dis¬ 
appointing and we could complete 
tile installation of only 22‘W) new 
spindles We have also applied for a 
licence to put in fiOft? additional 
spindles for balancing purpose-- 

In view of the dilTifiilt [msition of 
supply of new Rmg Frames, the 
Company corituiued during the past 
year its programme of coiiceriing its 
existing Ring Frames lo longer lifts 
and to the lale.st systems of High 
Drafting and (-(juipping them with 
Pneuinafil Simultaneously the Com¬ 
pany also earned out the conver¬ 
sion of some of the existing speed 
Frames to High Drafting and Can- 
Feed on experimental basts The 
Company surrecded in obtaining 
Import Licence for 2 Simplex 
Frames of the latest model from 
Japan and applied for import of 
further 4 machine.s of the same 
tyjie. Subject to the availability of 
import licences the company has a 
programme to change its entire old 
niow Room rnachineries, Draw 
FranMis and Speed Frames in 
course of time. 

The installation of 5 New High 
Speed Draw F'rumes was in useful 
replacement of old machines and 
it was rompleted duiing the year 
under review. In the year 1960, 
the Company installed 4 High Speed 
Combers to enhance the combing 
capacity for the production of 
goods of superior quality The 
combing eapanty has now lieen 
further supplciuenled by one more 
High Speed Comber of the latest 
type installed this year 

An experimenlal Super High 
Draft b rame of indigenous make 
was also installed during the year 
under review and further orders 
for 4 Super Fligh Draft Ring 
Frames were placed for delivery 
this year The (.oinpanv already 
has a Super High Draft Plant of 
8000 spindles working since 1956 
and additions of Suiici Hich Dtaft 
spindles are now being made, with 
a MOW to .-(Tccling furthc, economies 
jn the working ol the Company-. 

In lilt- Weaving Preparatory 
Department on,- High Speed Sizing 
machine wiia installc-d in addition 
to one inarhme installed ni the 
previous year The Rjih*-, (.dman 
Spooler & Warpei winch were m- 
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stalled and put into commission in 
the year 1^1 have moderititod 
about half the Winding and Warp¬ 
ing Sections. With a view to com¬ 
pleting the modernisation of this 
Department, the Company is now 
considering the installation of the 
latest Automatic High Speed Wind¬ 
ing & Vl'arpiiig machinery incorpo¬ 
rating revolutionary changes in 
Winding technique One Automatic 
Warp Tying machine was received 
last year and orders for further 
such automatic machines are under 
consideration. 

fn the Weaving Shed, 48 Auto¬ 
matic Looms were installed in re¬ 
placement of old plain looms and 
installation of further 96 Automatic 
Jxioms IS under consideration. TTie 
company could not finalise order 
of further imported Automatic 
Looms last year and is now consi¬ 
dering the purchase of indigenous 
looms which are being made with 
foreign collaboration and arc now 
available 

In the Processing Section, the 
Company made the extension of 
this department for improving the 
layout and reducing the labour 
cost in handling Tne Mercerising 
machine was installed last year and 
the Screen Printing Section was 
also put into commission. These 
two additions have increased the 
saleability of the Company’s pro¬ 
ducts which are now made in 
greater variety and finish to meet 
the demand of the market 

It IS, however, paradoxical to 
note that we have to modernise our 
mill-, with vo-called new machi¬ 
neries which are in fact out-dated. 
You will be interested to learn that 
rapid seienlific improvements such 
as continuous Automatic Spinning 
Equipments, Jet Looms etc are be¬ 
ing introduced in other progressive 
countries whereas we have to re¬ 
main content with oul-dated 8” Lift 
Spinning Frame and old tyfie of 
Auloniati, Looms 

LTnfortunatelv, the Government is 
placing limitations in regard to re¬ 
placement of ordinary looms with 
Automatic Looms For instance, the 
condition of compulsory export 
against installation of Automatic 
l-ooms IS so drastic that Mills are 
finding it difficult to replace ordi¬ 
nary looms with Automatic Looms. 

It is in^ierative that the cost of 
production should be brought down 


so that our products may compi^ 
in the world markets against many 
other advanced countries. Further, 
the cloth must be of superior 
standard and one of the prerequi¬ 
sites for the production of quality 
cloth is to have Automatic Looms. 

For the Leather Cloth Division, 
we have ordered out one of the 
most modern and up-to-date equip¬ 
ments with the object of producing 
Leather cloth of international 
standard and we have also arranged 
for availing the services of foreign 
technical consultants to advise us 
on the latest techniques in the 
field of Leather Cloth manufacture. 
With the arrival of the new equip¬ 
ment, we also hope to compete 
.successfully in the export markets 
of this product. 

In conclusion, I have to sincerely 
thank my colleagues on the Board 
and to express my appreciation to 
the executives, staff and workers of 
the Company for the valued co¬ 
operation extended by them during 
the year. 

Thank you, 

N.R This does not purport to be 
the proceedings of the annua] gene¬ 
ral meeting 

Andhra Bank 

THE Andhra Bank, Masulipatnam, 

(Estd in 1923) has made a 
satisfactory progress during the 
year 1962 Deposits have inereas- 
ed liom Rs 15 78 crores to Rs 18.17 
crores showing a rise of 15.2 p.c. 
Advances have risen from Rs 9 09 
crores lo Rs 10.25 crores i e by 
12.7 ]) t Investments have gone up 
from Rs 6 60 crores to Rs 7.19 
crores The total income earned 
from all sources has amounted to 
Rs 128 94 lakhs being 16 p c higher 
than Rs 110 46 in the previous 
year. But the net profit has dc- 
rlined, as in the case of many 
banks, from Rs 10.97 lakhs to Rs 
8 34 lakhs ie by 24 p.c. The 
lower profit is staled to be the 
result of a sudden and large fall 
in advances against gold, owing 
to the control measures initiated 
by Government, higher emoluments 
to staff and deposit insurance pre¬ 
mium. After transferring Rs 2.10 
lakhs to the Reserve Fund which is 
now raised to Rs 22 lakhs and pro¬ 
viding Rs 3 lakhs for taxation, the 
Directors have declared a dividend 
of 8 pc (subject to tax). 
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Jyoti Limited, Baroda 

Speech of the Chairman, Shri Nanu B Amin 


'pHE following is the speech of 
the Chairman, Shn Nanu B. 

Anun at the 20th Annual General 

Meeting of Jyoti Limited, held on 
June 19, 1963: 

F nends, 

1 am happy to welcome you to 

this Twentieth Annual General 

Meeting of your Company. 

The Directors’ Report and Audit¬ 
ed Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account for the period ended 
31st December 1962 have been in 
your hands for some time and 
with your permission 1 shall take 
them as read. 

You must have noticed from the 
accounts that the Sales during the 
year under review reached a level 
of Rs 2,04,40,787/- which when 
compared with that of the previous 
year indicates an increase of about 
18.5%. This increase in sales is an 
outcome of our expanding activities 
and the efforts made by all con¬ 
cerned to step up the production 
and sales. Although the total net 
profit of your Company is slightly 
more than that of the last year, the 
available amount for distribution 
to Shareholders is less because of 
increased incidence of taxation. 

Super Profits Tax 

The recent fiscal and economic 
measures adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment have hardly provided any 
incentives. Instead, they have 
created problems, which 1 am 
afraid, tend to discourage industrial 
progress in the count!y I would 
like to refer to the Super Profits 
Tax The very (oncept of Super 
Profits Tax is arbitrary and irra¬ 
tional. Profits are the outcome of 
numerous factors. Apart from the 
sound economic principle that risk 
and return should go together, 
good planning, organization and 
administrative efficiency contribute 
vitally to the profits earned by an 
Industry. I think, it is unfair to 
deprive an Industry of the legiti¬ 
mate fruits of its efficiency by 
arbitrarily defining the Super Pro¬ 
fits Tax as the one which is in 
excess of 6% of the Paid up capital. 
It is high time that authorities 
realised that the burden of Defence 


and Development tan be borne by 
the Industry only if it is instilled 
with a confidence that efficiency 
would be allowed to blossom and 
will be at a premium and not at a 
discount. This can be done only if 
Government takes a pragmatic view 
of economic problems of the country. 

Since we met last, a gieat up¬ 
heaval has taken place in this 
country Chinese invasion of India 
has created a national emergency. 
This means that we are all called 
upon to meet this Chinese challenge 
on economic and military fronts. 
Your Company will give its best in 
emergency as it did in normal 
times The situation created by 
Chinese invasion requires mobilisa¬ 
tion of all productive resources and 
I am sure, we will not lag behind 
in contributing our mite towards 
this. Our only fear is that owing 
to recent Government policies, all 
the efforts we make might not 
prove as effective as they otherwise 
would 

Steady Progress 

F^yen in the rather difficult pre¬ 
vailing conditions, I am glad to 
state that your Company has been 
pursuing its manufacturing activi¬ 
ties satisfactorily and maintaining 
a steady progress. We are at pre¬ 
sent covering a very wide range of 
products. You must have noticed 
from the Directors’ Report that 
the present need of the Company 
is to consolidate various develop¬ 
ment projt'cts taken up over past 
few years and rationalise its pro¬ 
duction programme. From the 
modest beginning which your Com¬ 
pany had made some twenty years 
bark, it has now reached a stage 
when it is acknowledged as one of 
the leading manufacturers of large 
Pump.s and large Electric Motors. 
We are also one of the few contri¬ 
butors in the production of Low 
Tension and High Tension Switch¬ 
gears and Switchboards. Besides 
this, our new line viz., the manu¬ 
facture of Hydro-Electric Genera¬ 
tors and Turbines is expected to 
contribute materially towards the 
generation of electricity in this 
country. 

Highly advanced countries like 
France and Germany are increas¬ 


ing hydro-electric power genera¬ 
tion by installing micro-sets ix. 
sets between 3 kW and 1000 kW in 
large numbers. In West Germany, 
in a small province of Bavaria 
alone, there are more than 760 
small hydro-electric generating 
stations producing a little over 
200.000 kW of power. In our 
country also, these small sets can 
contribute quite substantially in 
the field of electric power genera¬ 
tion. 

You must have observed from 
the Directors’ Report that your 
Company has obtained a licence 
for the manufacture of Extra High 
Tension Circuit Breakers and very 
shortly it expects to get a licence 
for the manufacture of Alternators 
up to 3000 kW. These are highly 
prospective lines, which are ex¬ 
pected to contribute substantially to 
the economic growth of our 
country. 

Export Incentives Inadequate 

When we met last year, I had 
informed you that your Company 
is making every effort to popularize 
Its products abroad These efforts 
continued unabated during the 
year 1962 This is, however, only 
a beginning and much remains to 
to be done in the field of exports 
Our national economy demands 
that every one niakes great effort 
in exporting as much as possible 
In addition to the countries of East 
Africa, Pakistan, Egypt, Burma, 
Bahrain. Cyprus, Iran, etc we have 
been successful iii tapping newer 
markets in centres like Viet Nam 
and Kuwait Besides this, we are 
exploring possibilities of establish¬ 
ing markets for our pumps m ad¬ 
vanced countries like U.S.A, 
USSR, and Australia, 

As you know, establishing and 
maintaining export markets is a 
very expensive business Of 
course, the import entitlement, 
income-tax relief and such other 
concessions offered by the Govern¬ 
ment to the exporters provide some 
relief. This is, however, not ad¬ 
equate In the face of severe com¬ 
petition abroad and inflated cost 
structure at home, more liberal 
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incenliveg have hrconw fwntial. 
Thf production tost in this country 
it constantly iititip and one of the 
major contnbutory factorst towards 
this is the taxation jKilicy of our 
Government. Corporation Tax, 
Exeifie duties. Sales Tax, Fmer- 
j'eney Insurance and f ustoni'- duties 
are constantly hemp rai.sed by the 
Government The effect of some 
of these taxes is multiple, because 
each raw material pets faxed in 
various foitns at saiioiis stapes be¬ 
fore it reaches the final manufactur¬ 
ing unit. In the cirrumsiances, it 

Around fSonihay Maikch 


1 oiiliileiK !• niiplit take 
time to icluni to the slock 
rnaikel. the tot app*“iiis to base 
ended It IS not that the market 
has stopid am spedaciilai lecosety 
from the ptwious neck's panicky 
lows lull the matket retival of 
iiiqiniy foi the hitheito completely 
neglected cash scnjis. jiartic'iilarly 
the new shaies, |> mclKatisc- of a 
signihcaiit liiiii in maiket psycho¬ 
logy The rise in puces of many 
of the' new shaies like /enitli fsteel. 
Hindii.stun Aluminium. South fndia 
Viscose-. Or I’aiil Lohmaic, I’yrol 
ena\. Madias Hiibbei. Synthe¬ 
tics and Chemical- and (.'oloiii 
( hem ovei tin past few (lavs lias 
indeed heen mijiies-jvi- The jiei- 
forinaiue of the -peciilatiic coun¬ 
ters has not heen sinking, though 
ceil.ain shaie- like Shis ra|jiur. Tata 
Oil and Tata .Steel have recorded 
vei\ haiicisonic- gams 

The linn in -vnlimeni reflects 
the market's glow nip lielief that 
the (',c>\"enimenl i- now feeling 
cleeplv conieined ocer the depress¬ 
ed ccmdition- III the mvrbtment 
m.nket i sja-i lalU the- new issue 
matkel ’Ihe Finance Ministei 
De-ai's disciis-ions last week with 
the hernl- of top tinanrial inslilu- 
lioii- of the \aiicnis mc-asnies for 
toning 11)1 the imestinent inarkel 
hare had a -ipnitiiant efleci on the 
general market |is\iholog\ What 
the authorities might do to boost 
the market's morale remains to he 
seen hut the need foi cesioimg 
confidence can .scaiceK he oxrr- 
enipliasised Nearly two-lhirds of 
the new shares i-sued since lamiaiy 



has now become increaiungly diffi¬ 
cult to compWe in the world mar¬ 
ket This IS one of the reasons 
why exports of non-traditional 
items call for greater measure of 
incentives than provided at the 
present moment. 

Increased production and full 
utilization of the existing plant is 
the need of the hour There are 
many factors which are beyond our 
control in achieving this Inade- 
(|unte transport facilities, insuffi¬ 
cient quota of controlled materials, 
scarcity of electric power, etc 


The Rot Ends 

I'XSO aiv now being quoted at oi 
lielciw par. And it is no seciet 
that veiy rerenlly. even in the case 
of some fiisl late issues, the iiiiclei- 
writers hat’o had to take up quite a 
big load themselves 1C the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in the capital mai¬ 
ket at present are allowed to persist 
for long, new issue activity is 
hound to n-ceive a fuither serious 
setback. 

Last wci'k’s discussions lietween 
the L'nion I'lnaiite Mimslei and 
the lepiesentatives ol the financial 
institutions are said to have cover¬ 
ed a wide field, including hank 
( rc-dit. capital issnc-s contiol. the 
margin system enforced in stock 
exchanges and the Government’s 
fircqiosal to set up an investment 
tills! The awareness on the part of 
the authorities of the ‘cri.sis’ in the 
imeslmenl market holds out the 
hope tlial something will he done 
to lone up the market This should 
check any further del-rioration m 
the market sentiment, hut the reco- 
veiv will dejipiid on the remedial 
measiiH-s that the authorities will 
ucluully undertake 

Colton 

Bolls Uneasy 

THF cotton maiket last week de- 
Aeloped further weakness and 
the decline in piicvs was more pio- 
nounced in ready than in futures 
which recovered most of the lost 
ground near the week-end due main¬ 
ly to short covering induced by 
teehnical considerations. The Au¬ 
gust contract which had seen a 
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tend to nullify efforts at fuller utili¬ 
zation of existing equipment and 
facilities. 

Hefore I conclude, I take this 
opportunity of thanking my collea¬ 
gues on the Board and the staff 
and the w'orkers of the Company 
for their unstinted co-operation. I 
now- commend the Annual Accounts 
and the Birectors’ Report for your 
consideration. 

Note This does not purport to bo 
a record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting 


Thursday, Morning 

high of Hs 709 in the preceding 
week rlrc)]i|)ed to a new low of Rs 
687 50 Later it rallied to Rs 694 50 
and at its Wednesday's closing of 
Hs ()9,-5 50 the lontraet showed a 
net los- 1)1 only Rs 2.25 per 3 
(imnluls ovei the week. The week¬ 
end lally was essentially technical, 
the preceding fall had heen steep 
enough to tempt beats to cash their 
piohts and induce modest replace¬ 
ment buying The underlying senti¬ 
ment (ontiiiues to lie bearish And 
not w’lilioiii good many leasons 

Sliav demand foi selected lots of 
qua]il> i oltnn by a few needy mills 
Is dlmut all that spot houses had to 
repiirl for the week That the spin- 
nei inquiry should he extremely 
restrirted i-, not the least surpris¬ 
ing Dpspiir ihe fairly comfortable 
siijiplA position of cotton, mill con- 
sumjilion Is running below the pre¬ 
vious season's level—the total for 
eight months — September to April 
— arnnunls to ,17 40 lakh bales 
against 57 95 lakh hales And the 
ApnI-end stocks with mills total 
18 95 Inkh hales against 15.62 lakh 
hales at ih" end of April 1962. 
'Iliese stocks are sufficient to last 
for foul months on the basis of the 
current consumption What is more, 
the weather news has continued to 
he very encouraging. Almost all 
the cotton producing areas seem to 
lie well satisfied with the progress 
of the monsoon Of course, it is 
much too early to talk about the 
new crop and the sceptics might 
well say that rarely has the coun¬ 
try had two good suocessive har- 
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vests. The. deterioration in market 
sentiment last week was in no small 
measure due to the likely import 
ot S lakh bales (500 lbs each) of 
L1S cotton in exchange for man¬ 
ganese ore, ferro-manganese and 
some other minerals under a spe¬ 
cial barter agreement. If the coun¬ 
try is lucky enough to have an¬ 
other good crop — lucky, because 
everything depends on the weather 
- the cotton trade can look for¬ 
ward to another year of profitable 
activity. The Government will not 
perhaps need to enforce the super¬ 
visory system of marketing cotton 
which has nothing to commend 
when kept well within the statutory 
ceiling. 

Oilseeds 

Firm Tendency Persists 
J'HF oilseeds market continues to 
display a firm tendency. The 
weather news has not been iinen- 
couraging, though the important 
gioundnut producing area of Suii- 
rashtra is not fully .satisfied with 
the piogress of the monsoon But 
that 18 not the only reason or even 
the mam reason for the Tcmarkable 
strength in groundnuts which conti¬ 
nue to set the tone for the rest ol 
the market. After keeping sigihtly 
subdued early in the week due to 
corrective profit-taking, groundnut 
futures quickly recovered the lost 
pround and closed higher over the 
week. The maturing July contract 
was unolTirmlly quoted above the 
ceiling of Rs 236 at the week-end 
And the distant September roritract 
winch had eased from Rs 230.62 to 
Rs 227 75 moved up to Rs 231.87 
on anxious bear covering and scat- 
leied bull support. The strength 
in the spot material has been more 
marked than in futures and the 
tenderable bold variety is quoted 
around Rs 241 per 250 kgs. Vanas- 
pati manufacturers have not ceased 
to be aggressive buyers after secur¬ 
ing a further rise in the ceiling 
prices of their product. And accord¬ 
ing to informed sources, the revis¬ 
ed prices of vanaspati are high 
enough to permit the manufacturers 
purchase their raw material — 
groundnut/groundnut oil — at still 
higher prices and yet make reason¬ 
able profits. Apart from the keen 
demand from vanaspati manufactu¬ 
rers. the strength in groundnuts is 
also attributable to the sufbstantial 
export business in groundnut oil 


and' groundnut extractions this aea- 
aon. 

Other oilseeds have merely been 
followii^ groundnuts. Linseed fu¬ 
tures (^ptember contract) which 
had enaed from R.s .38.31 to Rs 
37.25 fper 50 kgs) earlier in the 
week improved later to around Rs 
38.69. Business was restricted as 


usual. Overseas mtefest in linseed 
oil remains virtually absent, the 
export incentives notwithstanding, 
but the domestic industrial demand 
is reported to be running at a high 
level. Trading in c.a8toT futures was 
a dull affair; the Septenilier con¬ 
tract drifted idly between Rs 163 
and Rs 164.75 and closed urirhang- 



Have you tried 
balancing your budget? 

1 have—often! 

It is no longer a case of balancing—it’s just 
plain juggling!...Pay the milkman in full 
this month and the grocer on account so 
that the vegetable seller can be paid m pari 
—the tailor will have to wait...and just 
when it seems to be working out—there 
are fees, doctor’s bills and insurance 
premiums, not to mention taxes and 
compulsory deposits. 

All of which remind me that I must somehow 
keep my insurance policy going—and take 
some more, if possible. I look at it like this: 
if I, with my regular income, can barely 
make both ends meet, how will my poor 
wife manage should the worst happen to me? 

I must cut down on clothes? Perhaps. Less 
travelling, less entertainments, less parties, 
less festival expenses? Must talk to the wife. 

" . ...I. • AW/UC.I.II 
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etj over the week at R* 164.62 (per 
2S0 kp), 

Groundnut rxtrariion* continued 
to h? in good demand and over- 
aeBa priceu allowed a distinctly 
hardening tendemy, presumably be 
cause oi the tremendous rise in 
soy* bean prices following appre- 
benaioria about damage to itie stand¬ 
ing crops in Canada and the U S 
due to draught conditions. Luport 
houses reported further good busi¬ 
ness in grouiidnul extrai tion*, with 
Japan. Ihe 11 K buyers also took 
fair quantities The latest l! K prices 
were mentioned around i).i4-12A 
per ton for July shipment, i 35 for 

Huiinexs Notes 


August and .1^ September. 

Groundnut oil pi^dea recorded an 
increase of about .£4 per ton, from 
i 102 to £ 106 for crude and from 
1 106 to £ 112 for refiried oil, but 
the trade did not report any fresh 
business. 'Fhough overseas prices 
for castor oil were reported to he 
.slightly higher, export business pUt 
through during the week wa.s negli¬ 
gible fhrerseas interest in linseed 
cake and cottonseed cake was also 
limited hut fair business—-about 
700 tons — was reported in copra 
cake with the Continent and the 
pi ice realised was mentioned around 
£ 26 per ton. 


Tata Group of Mills 


^MONG those units of the textile 
"^industry which suffeied a set-back 
during the year 1962 compared 
with the previous year, are those 
of the Tata group also. Tlie annual 
reports and accounts of the three 
Mills, Svadeshi, Tata and Ahmcda- 
bad Advance, for the year ended 
December 31, 1962, disclose a drop 
in tlie gross piofiis although sales 
have been fairly well maintained. 
Svadeshi’s sales turnover showed 
a small improvement of 3 p.c. at 
Rs 523.55 lakhs; sales of Ahmeda- 
bad Advance were up by 1 p.c. at 
Rs 308.38 lakhs, while Tata's .sales 
declined by a mere 0.2 p.c at Rs 
504.63 lakhs. Svadeshi’.s gross 
profits fell from Rs 77 lakhs to 
Rs 59 lakhs i e. by 23 p.c.; Ahroeda- 
bad Advance’.'i profits declined hv 
38 p.c. Srom Rs 37 lakhs to Rs 23 
lakhs, while Tata's profits shrank 
by 45 p.c. from Rs 70 to Rs 36 
lakhs. The profit margin receded 
from 15.2 p.c to 11.3 m the case 
of Svadeshi, from 12.2 p.c. to 7.5 
p.c. in Ahmedabad Advance and 
from 13.8 p.c. to 7.4 p.c in Tata 
Mills. After allocations to depre¬ 
ciation, development rebate re¬ 
serve and provisions foi income-tax. 
tlie net profit of Svadeshi showed a 
de,cline of 33 p.c. at Rs 17.09 lakhs, 
that of Ahmedabad Advance fell 
ky 50 p.c at Rs 13.38 lakhs while 
Tata Mills’ net profit recoidcd a 
greater fall by 63 p.c. at Rs 13.81 
lakhs. 

As a result of lower profits, all 
the units have to rut clown their 
equity dividend*- Svadeshi's rtivi- 
dead is rc4plfed from Rs 19 to 
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Rs 17 per share of Hs 100, Ahmeda- 
had Advance’s dividend bom Rs 12 
to Ra 11 per share of Rs 100 and 
Tata Mills' dividend from Rs 5.50 
to Rs 5 per share of Rs 25. Earn¬ 
ing per equity share in Ahmedabad 
Advance which in 1961 worked 
out to Rs 65.3 has come down to 
Rs 29.8 in 1962; Svadeshi’s earn¬ 
ing per equity share is reduced 
from Rs 2450 to Rs 16.01 while 
Tata's has dropped from Rs 14.4 
to Rs 5.2. A satisfactory feature, 
however, of these mills is that they 
have all built up over years some 
substantial reserves which should 
put them in good stead in lean 
years; for instance against a paid 
up capital of Rs 115 lakhs, 

Svadeshi’s reserve amounts to 
Rs 142 90 lakhs, Ahmedabad 

Advance has a reserve of Rs 87.81 
lakhs against its capital of Rs 60 
lakhs. Tata Mills whose paid-up 
capital IS 65.58 lakhs has accumu¬ 
lated a reserve of Rs 112.85 lakhs. 

The fall in profits is attributed 
by the Directors to adverse trading 
conditions for a part of the year, 

higher cotton prices, unremunera- 

tive compulsory exports and a rise 
in the ovverall cost of production 
without a corresponding increase 
in selling prices, Svadehi’s exports 
formed 8.25 p c of its total sales, 
Tata Mills’ exports accounted for 
11 p c of Its sales, while the value 
of exports of Ahmedabad Advance 
was merely p.c. of its aggregate 
sales. In the Statements circulated 
with the Reports, Mr Naval Tata, 
the Chairman has expressed his 
doubts about the fulfilment of the 


induatt^A ' 

has afafo (fekwn ataentkitt lo 

that if the price-line is not hehfx ttw 

distributors who are ind^tend6bi^. of 

the industrialists often 
Kef erring to the proposal oi.Goodnt- 
ment to import staple fibre to fill up 
the gap between demand and Odp- 
ply of cotton, Mr Naval Tata opines 
that it is extremely difficult to biantl 
staple fibre with cotton. Dealing 
with the future of the industry, the 
Chairman has warned the sharehol¬ 
ders that because of the defence- 
orientation of the industry and die 
uncontrollable increase m the coat 
of production re«ulting from a va¬ 
riety of factors and also the pegg¬ 
ing of cloth prices the future of the 
industry is unpredictable. Thus the 
outlook for 1963 remains bleak. 

Cedour-Chem 

'J^HE Accounts of Colour-Chem for 
the year ended March 31, 1963, 
show that the Company’s sales du¬ 
ring the year increased from Rs 2.36 
crores to Rs 2.75 crores i e by 16 
p. i. The net profit has risen from 
Rs 45.87 lakhs to Rs 47.30 lakhs 
1 e by 3.1 p c The profit is arri¬ 
ved after providing Rs 10.79 iidchs 
(Rs 8.49 lakhs) for depreciation 
and Ks 64.29 lakhs (Rs 41.50 lakhs) 
for taxation including a provision 
of Rs 14.78 lakhs for SPT. Out 
of the disposable profits, the Direc¬ 
tors have transferred Rs 15.93 lakhs 
to a ‘Special Reserve’ as it is expec¬ 
ted to he exempt from under sec 84 
oi the Income-tax Act, and from 
the Spiecial Reserve, they have tra¬ 
nsferred R.S 15 lakhs to the Dividend 
Reserve. Utilizing the dividend 
reserve a dividend of Rs 12 per 
share (free of tax) is proposed 
which will absorb Rs 15 lakhs 
Among other allocations. General 
Reserve gels Rs 26 lakhs and stands 
at Rs 67.75 lakhs at the end of the 
year Dividend equalisation Fund 
is raised to Rs 12 lakhs by the ad¬ 
dition of Rs 6 lakhs during the 
year. 

The Directors state that the 
Company's production increased 
during the year within the liraite of 
availability of raw materials. Only 
two-thirds of the installed capacity 
has been utilized. However the 
demand for the Company’s pro¬ 
duction is stated to be good. The 
current year’s sales so far are re¬ 
ported to be higher by 25 pc. TTie 
Company is planning to diversify 
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tbo tbMipfiointttieiH i of its 
* Shot^oidon, Sttaw Products ( 9 . 
.1 K concent)- b«9 skipped 
divided for die year 1962. The 
Company Mias once a small and 
progressive concern paying hand¬ 
some dividends* But ever since 
its et^ansion, it ceased to be in 
the dividend paying list and this is 
the third year that the Company 
passed over the dividend. 

Sales turnover increased during 
the year from Rs 1.06 crores Hs 
1.40 crores. Net profit without 
providing for depreciation has 
declined from Rs 18.45 lakhs to 
Rs 16.97 lakhs owing to substantial 
increases in costs allround Out of 
the profits, a sum of Rs 11 lakhs 
IS transferred to General Reserve 
and Rs 6.15 lakhs to depreciation, 
but no provision has been made 
for taxation as against Rs 8.90 


DurW the year, the Bogrd iEaC- 
to^ at Bhopal worked saiiafhCtprily 
yielding higher production and ,!&• 
coding increased sales. But the ex¬ 
cise duty, according to the Directors 
was the single biggest element in 
the sale price of boards accounting 
for roughly 23 p.c, of the price. The 
Company paid excise duty to the 
extent of Rs 28.7^ lakhs as against 
Rs 18,21 lakhs in the previous year 
representing an increase of 60 p c. 
The increase in excise duty on 
straw 'boards from 15 nP per kg 
to 42 nP per kg (by 180 p c) by the 
Finance Act of 1963-64 will mean 
that on a price of 55 nP per kg of 
straw board, the increased excise 
duty works out to 76 p.c. The 
high price of straw board will not 
only tell on public consumption, but 
will have, its effect on the requiie- 
ments of textile industry, and 
book-binding and box-making indu¬ 
stries as well, which are the main 


and tht production is on sale in 
the market. Tho cost of production 
of paper baa gone up considerably 
owing to increase in excise diftka, 
railway freight, taxation, war rwks 
insurance, increased coirt of chemi¬ 
cals, Stores, coal, etc. As the selling 
price of paper is not adequately 
revised upwards, the Directors feel 
. that the increased costs have affect¬ 
ed the paper industry, making it 
run uneoonomically 

Jaipur Metiris & fSeotrioaia 

YHE profits of Jaipur Metals and 
Electricals for the year ended 
December .31, 1962 after providing 
(or depreciation have amounted 
to Rs 14.93 lakhs showing a rise 
of 37.5 p.c. over the previous year’s 
profit of Ra 10.86 lakhs. The 
higher profits have followed a sub¬ 
stantial improvement in the sates 
during the year by 43.8 p.c. from 
Rs 160.12 lakhs to Rs 230.20 


lakhs in the previous year. The 
Dirertons state that due to inade¬ 
quacy of profits no depreciation or 
development rebate have been 
provided for the paper mills and 
the .surplus IS ttansferied to 


consumers of straw boards. The 
Directors feel that the slab system 
in the levy of excise duty is placing 
many major producers of straw 
boards at a highly disadvantageous 
position. 


lakhs But the pre-tax profit mar¬ 
gin has slightly declined from 
6.8 p.c. to 6.5 p.c. Taxes provided 
amount to Rs 6.85 lakhs (Rs 3.91 
lakhs) which include Rs 52.000 
for SPT. The net earnings after 


”FREE 
AS A 
BIRD... 

^ I I 

Take a tip from me—conault the 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 

of THE BANK OF INDIA LTD." 
The Bank can act on your behalf as 
Executor and/or Trustee under a Will ■ 
Trustee under a Deed of Settlement ■ 
Trustee under « Trust Deed 
securing Mortgage Debentures ■ 
Custodian Trustee 
of a Will or a Settlement ■ 
Trustee for Life Insurance Policies 
under the Mamed Women’s Property Act, 

1874 • 

THE 

BANK OF INDIA 
I LTD. 

? T. D. KAN8ARA. Qeneral Manager 
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THEY ALSO FIGHT 
WHO WORK AND SAVE 
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,tli* are at Rt 8^' liAha 

if4; &9$ But aigain tb« 

Hurt l^rofit margin has come down 
iiwm 4-4 px. to 3.5 p.c. 

AHocationa fr<Mn not earning* 
are: Development rebate reserve 
R* 3-50 lakh* (R» 3.05 lakhs); 
General Reserve R« 1.22 lakhs 
(nil); and preference dividend 
at«.66 n.c. R* 40,000 (Rs 42,640). 
The ordinary dividend at 6 p.c. 
which is payable on increased 
ordinary share capital raised from 
Rs 25 lakhs to Rs 49.95 lakhs dur¬ 
ing the year, absorbs R* 3 lakhs 
as against Rs 2 50 lakhs at the 
rate of 10 p.c. No dividend has 
been declared on deferred shares 
which got 40 p.c. la.st year. The 
net earning per preference share 
works nut to Rs 101 and that for 
the ordinary share Rs 15.1. 

The Diieciors state that the pro¬ 
duction of ‘Jaipur’ house service 
meters reached a record level of 
211,240 nos as against 176.020 
iios in the prcvioiiH year. The 
metal division produced 1,817 
metric tonnes of materia] com¬ 
pared with 1,717 metric tonnes in 
the previous year. The major 
part of the machinery required for 
the Company’s expansion plans 
has arrived. The industrial 
Finance Corporation of India has 
approved a further loan of Rs 
65.26 lakhs to the Company for 
implementing its si hemes of diver- 
sihcation and expansion of pro¬ 
duction. 

Money Market 

Thursday, nutrninf' 
I^^ONlirriONS ill the money mar¬ 
ket remained onsy duiing the 
week with (all money down to 1^ 
per I eat. Demand for funds slacken¬ 
ed and inflow eontinned to increase. 
Willie bank credit fell by Rs 16.49 
crores. bank deposilj. were up by 
R-s 10 82 ci'oies as on June 21. The 
biiiike' lialunees with the Reserve 
Rank were also up bv R.s 5.60 
I Mires. Miliiuigh their cash balan- 
ips weie .Hlighllv lower by Rs 1.42 
I rores. then invesinienls showed a 
substantial incTeose by Rs 10.38 
crores. It is not surprisnif- that 
sebrdiiled banks’ iKirrowings from 
Reserve Uaiik should fall bv Rs 
6.51 eioies to n: mere Rs 1.36 crores, 
as mentioned last week. 

The Rcseivr Bank Returns on 
June 28 I'eflect a continuation of 
o«.sy money conditions. Scheduled 


bank*’ defMtwfit. V* np *ikin 
9.76 crore* while horrowii^ 

from Reserve fiaidt have further de¬ 
clined to Rs 1.17 crores compared 
with Rs 1.57 cmxtm a yegr ago. 
The above features together with a 
contraction in notes in circulation 
by Rs 15.69 crores indicate a fur¬ 
ther advance of the slack season. 
Both Central and State Govern¬ 
ments’ deposits with the Reserve 
Bank have increased during the 
week by Rs 16.16 crores while 
their borrowings show a decline of 
Rs 9.28 erores, which indicate lar¬ 
ger revenue inflow. 

Foreign ai»«ts, however, have 
again been depleted from Rs 112.62 
crores to Rs 106..34 crores (Rs 
117.42 crores a month ago and Rs 
97..H2 crores a year ago), the foreign 
securities in the Issue Department 
being less by Rs 5.75 crores. 

A.S was expected, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment announced its second ins¬ 
talment of loan for 1963-64 on 
Monday last Two loans will be 
issued for a total amount of Rs 225 
crore.s on July 22. One is a 4 per 
cent 1969 loan at Rs 99.50 per Rs 
100 nominal — a further tranche of 
the existing 4 per cent 1969 loan 
issued in May last repayable on 
May 8, 1969; another is a 4^ per 
cent 1973 loan at par repayable on 
July 22. 1973. These loans ure a 
cafh-cum-conversion offers giving an 
option for the conversion of the 
13 maturing State loans. 

The market had expected a long¬ 
dated issue also There is a demand 
for long-dated issue not only from 
institutional investors but also from 
those who had liquidated their 
holdings in anticipation of a gene¬ 
ral fall in the, prices of long-dated 
loans as a result of dearer money, 
financial requiromenls. more favour¬ 
able terms for new loansj etc. Ac¬ 
cruing cash surpluses from time 10 
time were seeking refuge so far 
mostly in short dated and maturing 
■State loans. Banks whose investments 
were also rising, were marking 
lime for better upiMirliiiiities The 
issue of short and medium-dated 
loans has therefore caused a sueprise 
The absence of a long-term issue ia 
deflnitelv having a tonic effect on 
the whole giit-ed^d section, and 
this is reflected iif a rise of the 
long-dated and many other loans 
immediately following the announce¬ 
ment, The Reserve Bank's resump- 


tioD pi -ifale of 4ji par 
loan at par, which were ^gppodcid 
on June 24, may however go some 
way towards satisfying marital 
needs and may covet in part, the 
short-fall in tlw Government bor¬ 
rowing from the budgeted figure' of 
RA 393 crores. 

Further, a ten-year loan would 
definitely fulfil the needs of those 
who hold and/or generally preWr 
medium dated high yieldi^ puri¬ 
ties like the State loans. The 'shotti 
dateds are always very popular 
with the banks. 

The issue prices and interest rates 
appear to be quite in line with the 
prevailing price and yield patterns. 
The yields of 4.10 per cent and 
4.25 per cent on the 6-year and 
10-year loans compare favourably 
with the existing Central loans of 
1969 and also with the Central and 
State loans of 1972. As a result, sev¬ 
eral loans were marked up in ordei 
to liring them in line with the new 
issues and lhi.« has been helped by 
the scaicitv of offering in the 
market. 

The terms of the new issues arc 
satisfactory in the prevailing easy 
monev mnclitions and the response 
to them should he quite adequate. 
In fact since the banks and institu¬ 
tional investors have to find 
suitable outlets for their sur¬ 
plus funds on hand and, since 
uikIpi the existing pattern of roii- 
tiol they arc free to utilise theii 
fund.s in other ways than preseribed, 
their demand should be laige 
enoiigli to absorb the total noiounls 
offered As the banks have to read- 
ju.si their gilt-edged portfolios to 
conform to the requirement of the 
new liquidity ratio coming into effect 
fiom September next year, their de¬ 
mand foi the new loans would be 
far greater than experienced hcieto- 
fore. The gilt-edged market may he 
expected therefore to continue to 
rule steady to firm foi some time 
ahead. 


A Correction 

The figures of “Foreign Trade of 
India” given under “Current Stati¬ 
stics’ last week, were for Principal 
Imports and not Principal Exports, 
ah was -wrongly printed. The error 
is regretted. 
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of mkieh 

Meat and meat 
preparationa 

Fish and fish 

1,68.4 

1,18.4 

164 

12.0 

. 

38.9 

preparations 

4,08.1 

3,87.9 

60,0 

jnsh; fresh or 
simply preserved 

3,18.9 

3,36.7 

39.7 

31.6 

Fish andflsb 





preparations, 
canned or not 

89.2 

61.2 

104 

7,4 

Cereals and cereal 
preparations 

26.2 

10.6 

2.2 

04 

Wheat and spelt 





(includlner meslln), 
unmiUad 

14.8 

0,2 

16 

— 

Cereal preparations 

10.4 

10.4 

0.7 

0.9 

Fruits and vegetables 

26,89.7 

2648.2 

2,84.0 

2,28 6 

Fruits and nuts, 
fresh 

21,40.6 

20,27.1 

2,194 

1,74.3 

Dried fruits 

22.4 

16.7 

5.4 

1.9 

Vegetables, fresh 
and dry 

4,63.0 

4,124 

63,9 

46.8 

Vegetables preserved 61.6 

72 9 

6.0 

4.9 

Sugar and sugar 
preparations 

18,04.4 

15,33.7 

2.67,7 

26.6 

Sugar 

18,03.3 

15,33.7 

2,87.7 

25.5 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 




and manufactures 




9,76.1 

thereof 

160,74.2 

148,80 1 

9,60.0 

Coffee 

7,61.2 

9,01.8 

37,3 

40.4 

Tea and mate 

129,18.8 

122,26.3 

7,814 

7,23.6 

Spices 

18,86.9 

17,60.8 

1,414 

2,10,5 

Feeding stuff for 
animals 

33,30.1 

18,88.0 

4,18.4 

2,48.1 

Beveiragee and 
tobacco 

18,87.0 

14,97.8 

8,28.8 

3,92.6 

Tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures 

18,86.8 

14.97,0 

3,23.8 

3,92 6 

Tobacco unmanu. 
factured 

Tobacco 

17,99.5 

14,05.6 

3,20.4 

3,87.7 

manufactures 

87.3 

91.6 

3.4 

5.0 

Crude materials, 
inedible, except 
fuels 

Hides, skins and 

111,67.2 

118.29.6 

11,00.2 

11,76.6 

fur Bklne, undressed 

11,01.2 

8,79 0 

1,24.5 

07 4 

Hides and skins, 
undressed 

10,84.4 

8,21.6 

1,20.9 

87.8 

Fur skins, undressed 16.8 

67,4 

3.6 

96 

Oil-seeds, oil nuts 
and oU kernels 

Wood, lumber 

4,34.0 

4,62.2 

45.0 

1,24.3 

and cork 

3,26.6 

2,82.5 

40.6 

244 


Wood In the 
round or roughly 


squared 

3,23 7 

2,78.7 

407 

23.5 

Textile fibree 
and vraste 

29,08.3 

33,14.6 

2,83.4 

3,10.6 

Silk 

60.9 

53.8 

1.9 

8.1 

Wool and other 
animal hair 

6,63.7 

9,18.9 

19.6 

66.1 

Cotton 

17,07.2 

20,34.9 

1,82.4 

246.9 

Jute, including 

Jute euttlnge and 
*!nute 

149.9 

4.8 

38.6' 

0.3 


Apnr62 Aprh‘61 

, -Mu *63 Mar *68 M u‘68 . 


Vegetable fibres, 
except cotton 
and JUH) 

2,79.8 

2,50.6 

33.8 

273 

, Syntmtic fibres 

10.8 

113 


— 

Waste material from 
textile fabrics, 
including rags 

56.4 

40.0 

6.2 

44 

Crude fertilisers and 
crude minerals, 
excluding coal, 
petroleum and 
precious stones 

13,28.9 

12,18.7 

1,094 

1,183 

Fertilisers, crude 

12.5 

223 

7.8 

62,4 

Crude minerals 

13.16.4 

11.963 

1,09.0 

1,17.9 

Meialll ferrous ores 
and metal scrap 

31,75.1 

35,86.4 

340.1 

2,96.9 

Iron ore and 
concentration 

19,81.6 

17,40.6 

1,96.0 

1,603 

Iron and steel 
scrap 

1,98.6 

6.24.7 

32.9 

32.6 

Ores of non-ferrous 
base metals and 
concentrates 

9,90.3 

12,80.5 

91.4 

1,023 

Animal and vegetable 
crude materials. 
Inedible, nes 

18,90.8 

20,14.8 

1,77.0 

2,04,7 

Crude animal 
materials. Inedible 
nes 

6,30.1 

4,78.6 

51.9 

46.8 

Crude vegetable 
materials. Inedible 
nes 

13,60.8 

15,36,1 

1.26.0 

13T.fi 

1 Mineral fuels, lubricant 
and related materials 6,98.8 

6,903 


283 

1 Coal, coke and 
briquettes 

2,80.6 

2,419 

22.7 

17,6 

Petroleum products 

4,13 3 

3,48 4 

65.6 

11,0 

Animal and 
vegetable oils and 
fate 

18,73.0 

6,49,0 

2,87.6 

eofi 

Vegetable oils 

13,17.1 

531.7 

2,34.1 

414 

OUs and fats 
processed, and 
waxes of vegetable 
or animal origin 

66.3 

66.3 

3.5 

9.0 

. Cbemlcals 

736.6 

7,79.6 

78.6 

47.7 

Chemical elements 
and compounds 

1,33 7 

1,29.2 

133 

8.1 

Inorganic chemicals 

43 8 

24.B 

3.7 

2.6 

Organic chemicals 

89.9 

1.04.3 

10.1 

6.8 

Mineral tar and 
crude chemicals from 
coal, petroleum and 
natural gas 

114 

11.8 

6.8 

04 

Dyeing, tanning 
and colouring 
materials 

334 

31.0 

3.3 

3.3 

Pigments, paints, 
varnishes and 
related mmerials 

21.0 

16.2 

23 

2.1 

Medicinal and 
pharmaceutical 
products 

1,06.7 

98.2 

8.3 

7.8 

Sssentlal oils and 
perfume materials, 
toiletB, pollsblng 
and cleansing 
operadons 

4,73.6 

4,98.4 

39.8 

273 
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RELAXED AND COMFORTABLE IN 


MAFATXiAIj GROUP 

SHIRTINGS 



NEW SHORROCK (SHORnOCK), 
Ahmsdabatl • NEW SHORROCK. 
N«d,.d • STANDARD, Bombatr 
STANOARO (NEW CHINA), SemkAy 
STANDARD 0«w«« SASSOON. 
Bombay SASSOON (NEW UNION), 
Bombay ■ SURAT COTTON, Stoat 
MAPATLAL pine. Nay.arl 
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aoi«M •»4' 

lijiplotfvvs •od 
litoosnuitottB 

dllBi^cal nifttefiats 
Md products 

ICisceU&neous 
cbemlcal smbrStUs 
a mt pgroducts 
Miunifadtincd ffoods 
olM«lfted cblsfly 
by 

Paper and 
paper board 
Articles made of 
pulp, paper, or 
paiMr board 
Textile yam, 
fabrics, made-up 
articles and 
related products 
Textile yarn 
and thread 
Cotton fabrics 
of standard 
type 

Textile fabrics 
of standard 
type, other 
than cotton 
fabrics 
Tulle, lace, 
embroidery, 
ribbons, trimmings 
and other 
small wares 
Special textile 
fabrics and 
related products 
Made-up 
articles wholly 
or chiefly of 


* '' iF- -Iitt« j Vf ■j.“vtt-‘'4 


«»30,i 

27,3 

26.5 

212,17,6 

67.9 

10.5 

240,32.0 

16,22.1 


4 , 09.8 00.8 34.7 


42.0 3.0 2.6 


10.4 


15.2 


2.5 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


260,83.4 26,10.5 22,38.1 
63.7 2,0 34S 


11.4 


0.6 


1.2 


226,51.8 24,00 6 19,37,7 
13,95.1 1,41.2 1,40.2 


46,53.5 48,24.5 4.66.4 3.55.2 


110,56.5 87 50.7 10,69.1 8,12.6 


'Bane'-iOsetala'' 
inm add steel 
Coi^ 

Maadfactnres of 

aietua 

MaoWaery and 
tranepert 
etralanaeiie 
Machinery other 
thaneleotrio 
Power generattao 
machinery 
Mining, const¬ 
ruction and 
other industrial 
machinery 
Electric machinery, 
apparatus and 
appliances 

Transport equipment 
Road motor 
vehicles 
Road vehldes 
other than 

motor vehicles 
Aircraft 
MlseellaneoiHi 
manufactured 
articles 
Prefabricated 
buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating 
and lighting 
’dxtures and fittings 
ITurnliure and 
fixtures 

Travel goods, handbags 
and similar 
articles 


•' V-'tf'i.v'r' 




Viil 




2v4(12 

»,Ws.o 

'ai'. 


2,26.9 

f.6T.t 

ai 

SLi 

10.8 



lA 

2<6B,4 

2,ltt0 

23.4 

»54« 

4,46.8 

3,66,9 

62,3 

46.2 

2,41.0 

2.38.5 

22.6 

24-0 

53,7 

94.5 

3.6 

54 

1.73,3 

1,671 

18.6 

1T.7 

1,38.2 

1,01.8 

36.5 

14.7 

61.5 

50.2 

3.2 

4.0 

15.2 

71 

1.2 


10.8 

19.8 

1.3 

0.0 

30.6 

18.9 

— 


11,13.6 

10,11.7 

1,07.0 

66.2 


22.3 

21.4 

34 1 


14.8 

27.3 

3T.0 


1.6 

25 

3.0 


raphic and. optical 
goods, watches and 


1,1 

3.4 

2.2 


1,38 6 

96.4 

92 

7.8 

Clothing 

Footwear 

1,08 3 
2,70.4 

72.8 

2,39.5 

13.6 

30.4 

5.9 

25.1 

1,48 4 

1.96,0 

11,3 

20,6 

Professional, 
soientlflc and 
controlling 
instruments, photog. 






textile materials 
n e 8 (other 
than clothing 


and footwear) 

68,56 2 

65,47.9 

6,22 8 

4,33 3 

Floor coverings 
and tapestries 

8,56 7 

8,41.2 

80 5 

68.1 

Non-metalllc mineral 
manufactures 

1,18,6 

2,80.1 

8.6 

^.0 

Lime, cement and 
fabricated building 
materials, except 
glass and clay 
materials 

515 

1.12.2 

1.7 

38 

Clay construction 
materials and 
refractory 
construction 
materials 

18.3 

32 3 

17 

51 

Mineral 
manufactures, 
n e s 

23 8 

S 

1,08.9 

24 

12 9 

Glassware 

.22 2 

22.7 

2.5 

2.0 

Sliver, platinum, 
gems and jewellery 

1,28.0 

129.7 

5.2 

83 

Precious and 
seml-preolous 
stones and 
pearls, unworked 
and worked 

16.3 

22.9 

2.0 

1.0 

Jewellery and 
goldsmiths’ 
and silversmiths’ 
wxres 

1.06.T 

1,06.6 

2.8 

7.4 


clocks 

Scientific, medical, 
optical, measuring 
and controlling 
Instruments and 

1,62 7 

1,71.4 

14JJ 

12.9 

apparatus 

Exposed cinema¬ 
tographic films, 
whether developed 

16.4 

9.6 

1.2 

0,8 

or not 

Miscellaneous 

manufactured 

146.7 

1,60.9 

13.1 

12.0 

articles, n.e.s 

Musical in-strumenis, 
phonographs and 
phonographic 

4.94 4 

4,48 0 

42 0 

35.6 

records 

18 4 

17 1 

1 9 

1.9 

Printed matter 
Manufactured 

93.2 

1.061 

67 

7.7 

articles, n e s 
Miscellaneous 
transactions 

3.82 8 

3,25 7 

.33 4 

25.9 

and commodities, n e s 4,83.8 
Postal packages, 
not elasBlfled • 

4,85.4 

18.3 

51.4 

according to kind 
Live animals not 

3,18 9 

2.45 6 

55 

20.3 

for food 

Returned goods and 

63.8 

79.6 

3.8 

68 

special transactions 

501 

1.10.2 

3.9 

30 3 

GRAND TOTAL 

68646.0 

665,17.1 

66,68.0 

5642.0 

Souree: Department 

of Commercial 

Intelligence and 

Statistics, Government 

of India, Calcutta. 
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No Time for Sophistry 


gINCE thf National Development 
Council is due to meet in 
September, it is legitimate to as¬ 
sume that the Planning Commission 
will have completed its mid-term 
appraisal of the Third Five-Year 
Plan by then, {t is also likely 
that this appraisal will be accompa¬ 
nied by the Commission’s prelimi¬ 
nary judgements on the Fourth 
Plan, In prospect, therefore, the 
next meeting of the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council ought to be a cru¬ 
cial one — if, that is to say, the 
Council applies itself to its appoint¬ 
ed task with a greater sense of seri¬ 
ousness than in the past. Consider¬ 
ing its past performance, one has 


reason to doubt if the National 
Development Council will really 
rise to the occasion. There is no 
evidence of this august body having 
.succeeded in knitting the policies of 
the Central and State Governments 
in the field of economic develop¬ 
ment into a consistent national pro¬ 
gramme of action. More often than 
not, the National Development 
Council has been satisfied with ap¬ 
proving whatever has been plac^ 
before it by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, without giving serious thought 
to the contents or the consequential 
obligations to be fulfilled bv the 
Chief Ministers of States or Minist¬ 
ers of the Union Government. 


Whether the National Develop¬ 
ment Council will in fact be able 
to initiate a major transformation in 
the national scene depends in the 
final analysis on two factors. It 
depends, firstly, on the Planning 
Commission coming up with con¬ 
crete proposals for more effective 
mobilisation of our resources for 
develc^ment and for an equitable 
sharing of the burden.^ of defence 
and development. It will depend, in 
the second place, on the commit¬ 
ment to a national purpose Which 
the State and Central Ministers are 
prepared to accept and honour., To 
be sure, the latter requires a change 
in the attitude of the States toward* 







(tw Centre and tore vecao. Bat, iA 
«Mience, the powibiltly of the (^oun* 
cii functioning a« a tuaro bt-iu on 
a coouDon purjKwe wili be deter¬ 
mined by what the f’Jajuung Loni- 
imwnon aika the National Develop¬ 
ment Council to decide upon. 

This ia a point which the Plan¬ 
ning CoauaiMion iiaa to keep bnnly 
in mind while working out ilic taskn 
for the rest of the Thud Plan period 
and inter. The appiainal that it is 
now engaged upon should not In' 
conceived in terms solely of relating 
the trends in the past two years to 
the targets envisaged in the Thud 
Five-Year Plan at the time of its 
formulation, Done mechanically, 
this degenerates into trivial extra¬ 
polation. It helps nohody, least of 
(dl the National Development Coun¬ 
cil, to be told that in many sectors 
the achievement of the Third Plan 
targets will mean compressing into 
a three-year jreriod what was ex¬ 
pected to he done over a five-year 
period. It helps even less to be 
told that the task is an administra¬ 
tive impossibility and therefoie the 
targets should be scaled down on 
pyounds of realism. If it has to 
nave any meaning at all, the mid¬ 
term appraisal by the Planning 
Gimmission should concentrate on 
the elements that have prevented us 
from achieving what we set out to 
do and on outlining the policies 
which in the Commission’s judge¬ 
ment we have now to adopt for 
realising the Plan objectives. 

What then am the main areas in 
which the Commission should speak 
with a clear voice even at the risk 
of causing displeasure to some and 
being accused of lack of flexibility ‘i 
First and foremost is obviously agri¬ 
cultural production. Enough is 
known even now about what is 
wrong with our programmes of agri¬ 
cultural development and the Plan¬ 
ning Commission svould be failing 
in its duty if U did not specify the 
weaknesses which should he luthless- 
ly removed. This w not an easy 
task because, in the final analysis, 
the precise responsihililies of the 
Centre and the States in regard not 
merely to agricultural production 
but also to the piicing and distribu¬ 
tion policies in resjiect of agricul¬ 
tural commodities have to be de¬ 
fined.^, As things stand now. there 
ia, no connection between the failure 
the administrathe machinery on 
production tide in a partirular 
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State and the p(!i«e «ali dktribution 
problems that such a hliUare engend¬ 
ers. These are, ae it were, two 
difh-rent compartaieati so that au 
lacrease in loodgratne prices in, 
say, We«t Bengal hat little or no 
ftlect on the otate Governments 
programme for increasing food out¬ 
put. 

Prices, in other words, arc taken 
as a Central responsibility; and in 
the devising of policy there is no 
effective interaction between those 
centering on prices and those centei- 
ing on production. In the event 
thcie u no way of deciding whether 
the basic approach to agncultuie 
requires an organisational pattein 
different from what we have now, 
if one follows the logical connec¬ 
tions between production, prices and 
demand for agricultural commodi¬ 
ties. There is a jungle here to be 
cleared and it cannot be cleared 
without uprooting a number of trees 
that have deep roots in one or the 
other of the Ministries, both at the 
Centre and in the States. Without 
doubt, a big increase in our agricul¬ 
tural output will require sizeable in¬ 
creases in irrigation, fertilisers, im¬ 
proved seeds, better implements and 
so forth. In some parts of the 
country even now it is obvious that, 
with proper application of these in¬ 
puts, yields per acre can be subs¬ 
tantially increased. What we have 
to find out is why this is not happ¬ 
ening in other parts of the country. 
If It is a question of inadequate su¬ 
pplies of fertilisers, and bo forth, il 
should form part of our planning 
that these supplies are augmented 
If u is a question of the administr¬ 
ative machinery failing to create the 
proper responses in tlie agricultural 
sector for larger and better use of 
these materials, the action should 
obviously be directed to reforming 
the organisation in charge of these 
activities. To eontimie on the as¬ 
sumption that whatever machinery 
has been set up should be preserved 
is to give up all prospect of realis¬ 
ing the potential that there is in the 
agricultural sector. 

The second main area in which 
the Planning Commission should 
take a position is the elimination of 
procedural or organisational bottle¬ 
necks in the field of industrial deve. 
lopment. There can be no excuse 
for not carrying out a project on 
time once the real resourees and the 
foreign exchange for it have been 
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found to he available, it the delays 
in implementatiou are tiaosable Ui 
tUe manner in which we are doing 
things, it 18 the duty of the Plaiuung 
Commissiou to recommend the mea¬ 
sures itiat will speed up the opeia- 
tion of the executive agency. All 
this IS well known but none of these 
is tackled with that degree of deter¬ 
mination which IS essential for ac¬ 
celerated growth. If we cut out rutii- 
lessly all procedures and prejudices 
coming in the way of speedier im¬ 
plementation, not only will past 
investment yield larger fruit hut 
there will at the same time be great¬ 
er scope for a big increase in the 
new investment that can be under¬ 
taken in these areas. What is more. 
It will be possible to determine the 
total investment over the Plan 
jieriod with a greater degree of 
hrmness and a rt;asonable certainty 
of keeping to the schedule. Once 
the piogrammcs are fixed, there 
should be a sense of commitment 
about it. And, any unplicatioiis 
they have on the financial or physi¬ 
cal side should be accepted as 
inevitable and the area of adjust¬ 
ment limited accordingly. 

Finally, the Planning Commission 
and the Government should clear 
their minds on whether or not they 
will operate physical and financial 
control.s that may logically be im¬ 
plied in a programme of large-scale 
investment in industry, agriculture, 
social servicPb and so forth. This is 
essential both m ordei to consei-ve 
the administrative resources which 
may be scarce and to prevent 
popular discontent. The point at 
which this comes up most forcibly 
is prices. Government cannot obvi¬ 
ously take the responsibility of hold¬ 
ing all prices in the economy; some 
will have to be raised for reasons of 
financial mobilisation or for res¬ 
training consumption. At least the 
broad area in which the Govern¬ 
ment will use the ptice mechanism 
as an instrument for balancing real 
supplies and real demand should be 
specified, and where the logic of the 
development programme requires 
puces to be controlled, Government 
should let nothing come in the way 
of operating the necessary controls. 
Without such a clear-dut demarca¬ 
tion, there can be no effective price 
policy and no effective assessment 
of what has or what has not been 
achieved by the different sectors of 
the economy. As in the case of price 
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poiic?^ dhm would i)>« otllBir «t(iM 
in w»idi the Goventiaeiu’t |H»itioR 
will oeed to bie clearly stated. Thib 
is true at the role envisaged for the 
public sector in development, of the 
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attitude to the prtiato JMtbr # to 
fond^ tovestiMBt, of tibc ntleat of 
import substitutioB or esQlOtt prO' 
motion. If on such matteia the 
Piaiming Girnmisskm prefers tophi' 


tticNtiid, dtofdttg to bittot pu^jponii, 
it will have ittiim contribi^ mtoh' 
rially to dcfuenung the rate of 
growth of the economy in the eom* 
ing years. 


Rei^siiig the Third Plan 


STRUCTURAL deficiencies in the 
formulation of projects as well 
as in the general pattern of prio¬ 
rities had already become apparent 
during the first year of the 'Hiird 
Plan. A reconstruction of the 
Plan, so that the major targets did 
not get lost in the melee was, there¬ 
fore, clearly called for from the 
very beginning. 

An assessment of its operation 
tn the first two years and especially 
of the recent developments follow¬ 
ing the Chinese aggression in Octo¬ 
ber last, mil indicate broadly the 
direction in which the Plan needs 
to be re-phased. Thi« is con¬ 
firmed on the other hand by the 
many gaps in the industrial struc¬ 
ture which arc coming prominently 
into view. (See page 1281 in this 
issue). The development.** currently 
projected for the remaining period 
of the Third Plan convey no as.sur- 
ance that the industrial structure is 
being adequately strengthened or 
even that the strategic sectors are 
being given due priority. 

During the first two years of the 
Third Plan, national income in¬ 
creased at the annual rate of only 
2 per cent as against the expected 
rate of 6 pet cent. An increase of 
no more than 5 per cent per year 
is what is likely in the remaining 
three years. This would mean that 
national income over the Plan 
period would show an increase of 
only 20 per cent, and not 30 per 
cent, as posited in the Third Plan. 

The external assistance that 
would be needed for the Third 
Plan was given out a.s Rs 2,600 
crones (excluding P L 480 aid). 
What had made the Planning Com¬ 
mission put up this particular 
figure can only be imagined. Per¬ 
haps, it was considered prudent to 
put up a modest figure so as not to 
scare away the aid-givers. Even a 
cursory examination of the original 
physical targets from the data pre¬ 
sented in the Plan itself made it 
abundantly clear that the assistance 
that would he required was much 
higher. The formulation of the 


projects has shown that the earlier 
estimates of external assistance re¬ 
quired were unduly low. Added to 
this. It had aiso .b^ome clear that 
maintenance imports needed would 
be much greater than had been pro¬ 
vided for in the Plan. It was indi¬ 
cated in the last Annual Number 
that the external assistance that 
would be needed for the fulfilment 
of the Plan targets would be of the 
order of Rs 4,856 crores (“De¬ 
fence and the Plan*’, Annual Num¬ 
ber 1963, page 104-vii, Table 2) 
of which only about Rs 2,400 
croies — the amount we had then 
a.sked foi — is now more or less 
assured. Of this . Rs 4,856 croies, 
Rs .500 trores would he for pro¬ 
jects which would be carried for¬ 
ward to the Fourth Plan, so that 
the external assistance that can be 
utilised in the Third Plan period 
will be of the oidei of Rs 4,356 
crores. To this has now to be added 
the import content of the increased 
defence expenditure taken at aioimd 
Rs 300 crores. Thus the total ex¬ 
ternal aid that will be needed for 
fulfilling the Plan targets and build¬ 
ing up a limited defence capability 
will be of the order of Rs .5,153 
crores. 

Is such an order of assistance 
even within the realm of po.ssibi- 
lity? What seems likely from the 
past trend is assistance of the order 
of about Rs 3,500 crores (exclud¬ 
ing P L 480); of this, Rs 500 crores 
will not be available for use in the 
Third Plan as it is tied to the pro¬ 
jects which will spill over into the 
Fourth Plan. Thus, at best, only 
Rs 3,000 crores worth of assistance 


can be reckoned on for the duntion 
of the Third Plan. 

Let us now try to “Outline the 
picture of the Third Plan in aggre¬ 
gative tenns that emerges from 
these three basic assumptions: (a) 
an over^I increase of 20 per cent 
in the national income over the 
Plan period: (b) external assistance 
of Rs 3,000 crores; and (c) addi¬ 
tional defence expenditure of Rs 
1,200 crores during the last three 
years of the Plan. (See Table 2). 
Total public sector Plan outlay 
(investment plus current expendi¬ 
ture) has been revised upwards to 
Rs 8,900 crores (for details, see 
the Annual Number, p 104-vi>* 
estimated investment in the private 
sector remaining unchang^ at 
Rs 4,100 crores, as in the Plan. 
To this would now have to be add¬ 
ed the extra expenditure for de¬ 
fence of R.S 1,200 crores, so that the 
total public sector outlay would be 
Rs 10,100 crores against the Plan 
estimate of Rs 7,500 crores, and 
the total outlay, public plus private, 
would be Rs 14,200 crores. 

For this outlay, assuming that 
Rs 3,000 crores of it is external 
assistance, the draft on domestic 
resources would have to increase 
from about 11 per cent during the 
first two years to about 19 per cent 
of national income in 1965-66, the 
last year of the Plan. This will, 
mean that total consumption (in¬ 
cluding Government consumption) 
can increase by only 1.9 per cent 
per year during the last three years 
of the Plan; and that per capita 
consumption will have to be de¬ 
creased by 0.1 per cent each year 


Table 1! Aarirullural Income, and Agricnitiiral and Induatrial Ootmit, 

1960-61 to 1962-63 






1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

Agricultural Income at 1948-49 

Prices {jRs crores) 

5910 

5860 

(—0-9) 

5976* 

(—1.1.) 

Index 

of 

Agricultural Production (1950-51 = 100) 

139.9 

139.9 

138.5 
(— 1.0) 

Index 

of 

Industrial Production 

(1956 = 100) 

129.8 

139.3 

(-1-7.8) 

149.5 

(jj-tj) 


* Estimated. 

Figuiei in brackets are rates of increase (per cent) over previous year. 

am 
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a popahlion grmt »t about 2 pw 
<»»m p«r year, «» wumed in tlw 
IPlin. If population growth w 
higher than 2 per cent, a» seenu 
moat likely, per capita conauir^'- 
lion will have to be restricted atilJ 
further. (A* population has been 
growing at about 2.6 per rent, per 
capita consumption will decrease 
by 0.7 .per crnl each year!) 

It k not inconceivable that a 
redaction in connumptton of this 
order can he effected. In aggrega¬ 
tive terme, n may even appear 
dhsirablr that such an effort should 
be made. In reality, however, any 
attempt to curtail per eapifa con¬ 
sumption to this extern will inevi¬ 
tably geneiate i-onsiderabJe infla¬ 
tionary prcHsures, particularly in 
view of the known inelasticity of 
agricultural output and even the 
0.1 per cent decline in per capita 


coruon^itioB por annual will nwan, 
in practice, » substantial deteriora¬ 
tion of the standard of living of 
more than 50 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. Distrihulion of incomes 
ha.s been changing in favour of 
business classes suid to some extent, 
fertory workers, ff this trend con¬ 
tinues, as it is bound to. even the 
expected increase of 1.9 per cent 
per year in total consumption, had 
it been realised, would have gone 
largely to these rlasses If food 
prices are not kept stable, the real 
income of the lower and the saJari- 
e<l classes would he cut into furthei 

As a matter of practical politics, 
therefore, it is more likely that pub¬ 
lic sector outlay rather than con¬ 
sumption would he cut in order 
that per capita consumption can be 
increased at leasf at about 1 p«“r cent 
a year. If eonsuniption has to be kept 


up even at this modeit Uvol, fubhc 
g^tor outlay over the Wen period 
(including the additlMial dieience 
expenditure) may then have to be 
cut by Ks 3,000 croies to around 
Rs 7.100 crones. This is at 60-61 
prices. As prices have already risen 
by 10 per cent and may rise more, 
the outlay may be much larger than 
this in money terms, even as large 
ao Ro 8.900 crores at current prices. 
Rut III teal terms if may not exceed 
the figuie mentioned. 

This raises the vital questions 
about Plan priorities. The aggregate 
outlay in the. Plan, by itself, is not 
very meaningful. Its contribution 
to a cumulative and self-generating 
process of grow'th depends not so 
much on the aggregate magnitude 
of the Plan outlay as on its patteni. 

It IS conceivable that a smaller out¬ 
lay with an appropriate investment 


Table 2; Saving, Plan Expenditure and National Income in Third Plan 

(fff erores at 1960-61 prices) 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 


Tout during 
6rtt two 
years 


(1) National Income 

Per cent increase over 
previoxu year 

(2) Public SeeWr and Priv.ite 

Sector Invesljtient 

Per ceni of national income 
Per cent increaje over previoui 
year 

(‘3) (2) -i- Additional Defence 
Expenditure 

Per rent of national income 

(4) Draft on Domestic Resources 

(excluding from (2) till 1962-63 
and from (3) for other yean, 
the external assistance and draft 
On reserves) 

Per rent of national income 

Per cent increase over 
previous yeai 

(5) Consumption (including Govern¬ 

ment Consumption 1 (1-4) 

Per rent of national income 
Per cent increase over 
previous year 


(I) 

(2) 


(4) 

: 4,200 

14,496 

+2.0 

14.788 

+2.0 

29.286 

(14,643) 

1.925 

1.624 

2.110 

3,934 

(1,967) 

13.6 

12 6 

14.8 

18.4 

--- 

—5.8 

+ 15.6 


— 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

1,431 

1,483 

1,679 

3.162 

(1.581) 

10.0 

10.2 

11.4 

.10.8 

— 

+8.8 

+ 18.2 

— 

12,769 

13,015 

1-3,109 

26,124 

(13,062) 

90.0 

89.7 

88.6 

89.2 


+1.9 

+0.7 



'IL 

16,249 

+ 98 

2,366 

15.7 

f21 6 

2,76b 

17.0 

2,178 

18 4 
+29 7 
14.071 
M.6 
+7.8 




Total 

Total 

Annual 



dunng 

during 

average 



last 

Third 

Rale of 



three 

Plan 

Growth 



ye.ark 

to 

1961-62 

1965-66 

1964-65 

1965-66 


(Per cent) 

TeT" 

(7) 

(8)~ 

(9) 

(10) 

16,925 

17,040 

50.214 

(16,738) 

79,500 


+4.1 

+0 6 


+4.0 

3.022 

3.478 

9.066 

(3,022) 

13.000 


17J» 

20.4 

18.1 

16.8 


+ 17 7 

fl5.1 

— 

— +16.1 

3,422 

4,078 

10,266 

(3,422) 

14,200 


20.2 

28.9 

20.4 

17.9 


2.679 

3,181 

8.038 

(2,679) 

11,200 


15.8 

18 7 

10 0 

14.0 


+28 0 

+ 18 7 

— 

— 

+24.4 

14,246 

13.859 

42,176 

(14,059) 

68,300 



84.1 

■4 1.2 


81.S 

- 2.8 


84.0 


88.0 


+1.7 


t^ourees: (1) Central St.itistical Organization, for national income during 1960-61 and 1961-62, - - - 

, (2) Government of India and Sute Budget figures, for public soMor outlay during 1960-61, 1961-62 and 1962-63 

/ (3) Reserve Bank of India, Reports on Currency and Finance, for External Assistanre anri « n » 

A ’• 1960-61, 1961-62 and 196?fi3. ^s“*'a«ce and Draft on Reserves, for 

Figures in respect of the above for the other years are estimated, also, figures m resoect nf ' 

Investment and Consumption, aw eatimated for all the years. ^ * Pnvaie Sector 

Figures in brackets under columns 4 and 8 are annual averages. 





' ’ *»* J>e'-«ii«rt»ed to riw a»d 

to |»« flaoeidi ? tfcr.|iii(til^4' Jction has to tw taken hath on the 
Special Steels Plant, it is mw production and distribution fronts. 


jatiem ntoy ntm^bitto aitoto ttH, 

his basic obioctiro li»n o^bf ^ 
he present level. 

The broad strategy dl the Plan, 
lowever, need not conflict with the 
requirementt of defence. With the 
•xport constraint which India has 
10 face, emphasis on basic and 
heavy producer and capital goods 
industry is unavoidable and must 
be maintained. But along with 
this emphasis on basic heavy indu¬ 
stry, the Plan also visualised a sub¬ 
stantial increase in agricultural 
productivity and expansion of 
household and hand industries for 
meeting the demand for consump¬ 
tion goods, creating adequate 
?mployment and supporting in 
general the basic industrial struc¬ 
ture. To these household and hand 
industries can be added rural works 
programmes for various projects of 
rapitai construction for augment¬ 
ing agricultural productivity. 

This was indeed the broad 
strategy of the Draft Plan-frame of 
the Second Plan which laid the 
foundations of heavy industry in 
the Indian economy by articulating 
its rationale. That rationale has 
been vulgarised and di.storted in 
the process of implementation. The 
basic industrial projects require 
proper formulation; for their imple¬ 
mentation, negotiations have to be 
carried out with various parties, 
mcluding the aid-giving agencies. 
Aid is given on an annual basis 
but the actual amount as also tiie 
timing of aid remains unceitaiii; 
even aher firm commitment has 
been made for aid, it takes several 
months before the aid can be ac¬ 
tually drawn. This inevitably 
causes delay. Apart from this lag 
in the receipt of external assistance, 
there are administrative delays, 
which can be avoided if projects 
are properly formulated and im¬ 
plementation is balanced There 
are basic projects which have been 
delayed not on account of a hold¬ 
up 0 ^ external aid but because of 
inadequacies of planning and im¬ 
plementation. 

To mention only a few, foi the 
expansion of public sector steel 
plants, as originally formulated, 
orders for imports were to be placed 
before March 1961 for Bhilai and 
before March 1:962 for Duraapur 
and Rourkela The orders for Bhilai 
liave been placed only recently. 


ceitAin, wSl not go into 
during the Third Plan. For so haak 
« project as the Heavy Plate and 
Vessel or Heavy Structural Works, 
even the scope is still not defined. 
Other basic public sector projects 
which are still uncertain are Orga¬ 
nic Intermediate Chemical Plant 
and Ophthalmic Glass Pioject. All 
these projects are basic both for de¬ 
fence and development, and it is 
not lack of external assistance which 
IS holding them up. 

In agriculture, the picture is even 
more dismal. Many things can be 
done, agricultural productivity can 
be substantially increased by irriga¬ 
tion, fertilisers and good seeds. 
Irrigation projects are not comple¬ 
ted in time and even of the projects 
which are, utilisation of the irriga¬ 
tion potential is woefully small. 
The fertiliser projects are in the 
dumps and their production targets 
have no chance of being fulfilled. 
Rural works programmes for putting 
idle labour to work with non-scarce 
materials to add to national income 
have been much talked about but 
who is going to organise them, how 
soon and on what scale ? 

The upshot of all this is that even 
though the overall magnitudes of 
outlay conform to the Plan, the 
really basic schemes of strategic 
importance will not be necessarily 
implemented. Yet outlays, which are 
not important either from the point 
of view of giowth or defenw. may 
still he made and may also over¬ 
reach their targets Adding to the 
infiatiouaiy pressures and the drain 
on foreign exchange, they may even 
hold back the Government from 
pushing ahead with really worth¬ 
while projects. All this ha* to he 
drastically changed. 

Wliat U necessary is a indical 
levisioii of Plan priorities. For 
both defence and development, 
the basic producei and capital 
goods should get a high priority. 
Through organisational changes 
rather than increased investment, 
agricultural productivity can be 
and will have to be substantially 
raised and the idle man-power pul 
to effective use both in agriculture 
and other traditional industries as 
well as productive services. The 
prices of basic consumption goods 


For the vast majority of the peo¬ 
ple, income is rdated to enqtloy- 
ment and unless employment in¬ 
creases, the Plan would produce no 
impact on their lives. In im»t 
cases, however, the extent of in¬ 
crease in per capita income that is 
possible through wider employment 
opportunities is limited; but this 
can be offset if they are given 
the opportunity to improve their 
own condition. The one hasik 
item of collective consumption or 
investment which the State can and 
should provide on a large scale is 
education. This would give an 
opportunity to a large number of 
people to improve their produc¬ 
tivity and would add to national 
income many times more than the 
initial investment. Educational 
policy for providing equal oppor¬ 
tunity to all as well as for meeting 
the demand for the skilled and 
technical working force is an as¬ 
pect both of an income policy as 
well as the basic Plan policy. Re¬ 
duction of inequalities has so far 
remained merely a slogan. Employ¬ 
ment and educational policies are, 
in fact, the most effective ways of 
achieving it. 

The priority, which exports should 
have been given, has been assign¬ 
ed only to the export targets. It 
has to be properly integrated into 
the Plan and worked into its invest¬ 
ment and production pattern 

These are the broad directions in 
which the Plan priorities have to be 
changed. Defence is a net burden. It 
i.s no use deluding ourselves in the 
belief that defence and develop¬ 
ment do not conflict. They do, and 
resources which could have been 
used for development will now be 
sucked up by defence. 

Nevertheless defence must come 
first, but can it have precedence 
ovei everything else? The emer¬ 
gency has snapped whatevei tenu¬ 
ous link there was between the 
Defence Ministry and the IHanning 
Commission. This link has to be 
established and strengthened. A 
defence programme which pushes 
the country onwards to economic 
disaster will not hold back the, 
enemy for long. Gan there be a 
more serious warning for ihe re- 
pkasiog of the Elan? 
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Cracks in the Blocs 


TWE, last lt!¥i atonthu have 
witnemted the coming to aurface 
of rfpvpJop 0 i«nt« in uforlJ politics 
faiUwrto submerged. There can be 
little doubt that by the time these 
developments work themselves out, 
a profound change tvill have come 
over the world divided into two 
monolithic camps, in active hosti¬ 
lity to each othei. Kelations between 
the blocs as well a.s within them 
will diaoge. 

Following the crisis ovei Cuba in 
November last year, the United 
Slates and the Soviet Union have 
moved towards a detente. In Cuba 
the frontal confrontation between 
the two powers brought the world 
to the brink of a iiucle.ar explosion 
os never before m the cold war 
era. The compromises which 
resolved the crisis apjiear to have 
had a lasting impact on the ad¬ 
versaries. They inevitably invol¬ 
ved some loss of face but this 
was accepted as preferable to the 
disastrous consequences of rigid pos¬ 
tures. 

The mood of compromise has con¬ 
ditioned U S-Soviet relations since 
And currently representatives of the 
two nations, along with that of the 
United Kingdom, arc engaged m 
Moscow in perhaps the most purpo¬ 
sive attempt so fai to devise a test- 
ban treaty. TTie tesl-han that is being 
Sought is a partial one; u will not 
cover underground test* which raise 
the vexed question of safeguards, 
on which there i- yet no agrei'- 
ment. But even if the presi'ni meet¬ 
ing produces only a partial tesl-han, 

It will be a big stcji forward and 
there are grounds foi optimism that 
this may be achieved. 

Of course, the gieaiei leudmes- to 
end nuelear tests does not all spring 
from the improved i-elatioiis bet¬ 
ween the U S and the Soviet Union 
Partly it is the lesiill of technical 
developments. Both power., have 
now developed enough nucleai file- 
power to destroy each tilhei and the 
whole world many times over The 
tvlative advantage to Iw gained from 
.fMirfecting more powerful weapons 
b, thordfore, greallv reduced The 
emphasis hg|k^^ifted to mote effici- 
jt^ ways itf Ailiveiing nuclear wea- 
to their targets and fool-proof 
tih^ices fw interception. Dcvelop- 



meni of longer range and more ac¬ 
curate missiles is closely connected 
with space research, on which both 
countiies are expending vast resour¬ 
ces. The other factor impelling the 
nuelear powers towards a test-ban is 
the grow'ing ability and desire of 
eertain non-nuclear countries to 
develop independent nuclear foice 
in order to he able to play a more 
decisive role in world affairs. The 
nuclear flowers have a common 
interest in checking the spread of 
nuclear weapons. They hope to bring 
greater preseure on e-ountries with 
nuclear aspirations to abandon 
their plans through a test-ban treaty 
among themselves. 

But i.s this hope likely to be o'- 
alised ? 

It IS ironic that just when the 
big two appear to be in the frame 
of mind to take steps of gieat 
moment to the future of mankind, 
their ability to ensure that other 
countiwo. even those Ivelonging to 
their respective blocs, will follow 
them has waned visibly. The 
split in the communist bloc was 
dramatically advertised by the pub¬ 
lication by the Chinese of their 
letter of July 14 to the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party The letter which listetl 2.'> 
points which the Chinese wished lo 
he discussed at the meeting between 
lepresentatives of the Communi'l 
Partie.s of the two countries at 
Moscow, was a violent indictment of 
Soviet policies and a direr! chal¬ 
lenge to the Soviet Union’s claim lu 
Iea<l the world communist move 
nienl 

Ideology and jiowei aie, of eouise. 
mixed up in the Sino-Soviei roii- 
fliet. ft cannot but be so. For, 
once China questioiw the Soviet 
Union'- ideology, it ipso facto 
que.«lions the Soviet Union's leadei- 
ship of the communist ramp. Hy 
demanding equality for all rounines 
within the communist group and by 
seeming to fight “big power chauvi¬ 
nism”, the Chinese are direct¬ 
ing the-ir appeal lo the poorer coun¬ 
tries of Asia. Africa and Latin 
America. It is not at all inconceiv¬ 
able that the split among the 
communists may crystalline in the 
organisation of a new Internaticnal 
of the Communist Parties of these 


cfiiiiiiries with the Chmcoe Plapty as 
its spiritual leader, "fte relations 
between it and the ‘orthodox’ Inter¬ 
nationa) of the Soviet Union, the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the 
Communist Parties of the developed 
capitalist countries cannot, of course, 
lie fuedicted, but it can he taken for 
granted that the Soviet Union can 
never hope to exercise over China 
the kind of influence if has had over 
If- F.astern European allies. 

The centrifugal tendencies in the 
capitalist camp are no less strong 
1«T their being more incipient. De 
Gaulle’s designs of building a Euro¬ 
pean ‘third force’ with an indepen¬ 
dent nuclear defence system and 
owing at best formal allegiance to 
the Atlantic Alliance have been 
considered sufficiently serious for 
the United States to launch a 
counter-campaign, of which Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy's recent visit to 
Europe was a part, to buttress the 
loyalty of its European allies. For 
the lime being it may succeed, 
among other things, by appearing 
lo give a greater voice to its allies 
in such matters as nuclear strategy 
— for instance, through a multi¬ 
lateral nuelear force within the 
NATO. But there are limits to 
how' far it can go To develop a 
truly European NATO deterrent, 
the 1) S will have to give Up its 
veto over NATO’s nuclear forces. 
This is inconceivable in the light 
of past U S attitudes and policies. 

The two developments discussed 
above — the US-Soviet detente and 
the deepening splits within the com 
inunisi and capitalist camps — are 
not without their repercussions on 
each other. The allies of both the 
U S and the .Soviet Union are 
ileeply .su,spicious of the two arriv¬ 
ing at settlements above their heads 
and possibly to their detriment. 
The desire to hold their allies to¬ 
gether may, therefore, lead the U S 
and the Soviet Union to slacken their 
efforts to find a solution for cold 
war problems. The Soviet Union’s 
decision to go ahead with the test- 
ban talks roncurrently with the ideo¬ 
logical parleys with the Chinese in 
spite of the latter’s open opposition 
lo the talks is. however, a hopeful 
portent. For the U S, the no-wsr 
pact offered W Premier Khrashdiev 
is a test case. Will President Kennedy 




any :betWM)i NATO liedsion to take colnS^Siw tyu »t» 

and Wanaw Pact countrieB sincQ it the principal ob|«cth« of U S didunenU. 


Geraiaay 
to de Gaulle’s td«i> 


Perspective for Development 

— A Mid-Term Appraisal 


^^IIX India hold together? Will 
not the constituent States, of 
which the Indian Union is compos¬ 
ed, tend to fall apart when the pre¬ 
sent leadership under the towering 
personality of Pandit Nehru, on 
whom hu fallen the mantle of 
Gandhiji, comes to be replaced by 
warring provincial satraps or their 
puny nominees? The leadership 
which took over from the British 
was made up of stalwarts who were 
all-India figures in their own right. 
India has not produced a single all- 
India political leader after those 
days when the country was fighting 
the British From the time of In¬ 
dependence the character of politics 
began to change. The men who have 
come up since have stuck to their 
home States. People in the othei 
parts of India rarely see them or 
hear them speak. Few of them even 
aspire to appear on the all-India 
.stage; it is only those who fail to 
make good in their home State.« 
who think of the second best and 
care to seek their fortunes on that 
stage. 

Over the years, of course, the men 
who ran the Government at the 
(Centre have changed, but so long as 
Nehru is there, Delhi's prescriptive 
right to rule India and lay down 
blue-prints for the economic plan 
for the whole of India has never 
been seriously challenged. 

Rumblings are being heard, how¬ 
ever; voices not only of disgrun¬ 
tled old men but also those of angry 
youth are being raised that the time 
has come to write off or close the 
Nehrti era. It is loo early perhaps 
to write an epitaph to that era — 
that epitaph may be sung by the 
Voice of America relayed from a 
million watt transmitter in Calcutta— 
but not too early to consider seriously 
that the present hold of the Centre 
cannot be taken for granted for 
long; that India may not break up, 
but that Delhi will have to share 
mo^ and more its au&ority and 


Pragmatitot 

^wer with the States which are 
increasingly becoming conscious of 
their strength, nursing their own as¬ 
pirations, and feeling the urge to 
grow and develop. They will in¬ 
creasingly have their own say in 
the blue-prints that Delhi may dravr 
up for them all. 

fflie question is insistently asked, 
“Will India hold together when the 
present set up is gone and the States 
get into their stride?”. Indian unitv 
has been in the past spiritual and 
cultural, but that alone is never 
enough to uphold and maintain the 
political and administrative cohe¬ 
sion of a unified political structure. 
The divisive forces may be too many 
unless the Central Government is 
sufficiently powerful. A partial ans¬ 
wer to the heterogeneity of the 
Indian people is the federal form of 
constitution which India has adopted 
and worked luccessfully. What 
strengthens that federal structure so 
powerfully and may even make t 
enduring is central planning, which 
has successfully gone through two 
hve-year plans and is in the middle 
of the Third Plan. The current year, 
in fact, is the mid-point in the coun¬ 
try’s long-term plan of development 
that spans the third quarter of the 
century, the end point of which is 
seen today as the stage of self-reli¬ 
ant growth to be reached by 1975. 

A simple answer is possible *0 
the question, whether India will hold 
together or not. It will, if people 
want economic development For 
ecxinomic development cannot be 
adiieved quickly enough or assured 
in any other way. If the people of 
India are prepared to go badt to 
a self-sufficient village economy and 
turn their faces resolutely against 
economic development, then, perhaqs 
the answer will not be so clear and 
unequivocal. 

That is not to say, however, that 
the Centre would continue to bold 
the same power and exercise the 


same control which it is in a posi¬ 
tion to do today. That is why the 
time of the mid-temi assessment » 
also the time for bard decisions, de¬ 
cisions that taken today can set the 
country firmly on the path of self- 
reliam growth by the Fifth Plan, 

For the essential political pre-condi¬ 
tion for giving primacy to the crea¬ 
tion of the growth potential of the 
economy over maximisation of 
current income or employment is a 
stable Government at the CentrO 
which IS also strong and therefore 
capable of taking hard, unpopular 
decisions. 

No economic strategy can be built 1 
on the assumption that the political 
stability of the last 12^ years will 
continue over the next 12} years. 

In fact, if any hard decisions are to 
he taken, the time for it is now. 
They can be taken only during the 
life of the present Government and 
if the present Government js re¬ 
turned to power at the next general 
elections in the following two years. 
There is a marked periodicity 
in the pattern of behaviour of 
elected Governments, at least in 
this country. The election year » 
for marking time. In the first year 
after the elections the GovernmePt 
waits for politics to stabilise a 
little, to know the mood and fudge 
the temper of the newly-elected 
members of Parliament. It is only 
then in the second year that the 
Government can usually ride un* 
popular measures and impose bur¬ 
dens, The lime for hard decisions 
may thus be put at four or five . 
years from now. After that, will 
fallow a period when it may be 
difficult, if not impossible, for anv 
government in this country to lead 
the lieople up the hard and narrow 
path to the stage of self-sufficient 
growth. 

If one assesses the achievement of 
Indian planning over the last twelve 
and a half years, one comes to the 
conclusion ti^t although its resulU , 

im 




f. , litvB bwiw Wtliifr diMppoiirting com- 
I»Ted with the targets, especially of 
national income, it has not been so 
in terms of the growth potential cre¬ 
ated the in/ra-striirtiire, the in¬ 
dustrial rnilieu, technical and entre¬ 
preneurial skills, etc. it is important 
to recognise clearly that what India 
is aiming at today it, not the maxi 
mum possible rate of growth of na¬ 
tional income in the immediate fu¬ 
ture. for m that cay she could have 
iconcentrated on projecis with low 
hapita 1-output ratios and short ge«td 
tton periods light industries >i 
minor irrigation Hut she has also 
thosen a number of projects with 
a higher capital-initpiu ratio and 
long gestation (lenod- -heavy indus¬ 
tries, power, transpoii. major irri 
gation — partly hecausi- her conti¬ 
nental type of economy left her no 
choice and partly becauy she felt 
that such a polity, even if leas pro 
fitable from the short term stand 
point, WBi. miieh more fruitful 'r. 
the long run. 

The choice whith gave (irirnat'v 
to the creation •>! the growth poten¬ 


tial over maxiiiriiaticih trf current 
income or employment was essen¬ 
tially a hard one’and could not, 
for obvious reasons, be expected to 
Iw popular with the mass of the 
pM^lo and such, a bhoice can be 
made only by a -governinent which 
is siilhciently strong and stable. And 
if a strong Centre and political sta¬ 
bility cannot be taken for granted, 
is It not all the more reason that 
India diould get as much of the 
key growth jioienUal created as is 
possible while the favourable poli¬ 
tical conditions last? When the eon 
ditiona for building up the country s 
growth potential tend to weaken 
ami political pressures force the 
country to adopt softer policies 
which favour current con.suinplion 
and employment at the expense of 
investment for future growth, the 
growth potential built up during 
the earlier years may see her 
through that period of political in¬ 
stability and dissolution. 

This demands that in the Fourtii 
l*lati ihe main emphasis should be 
not SI) much on raising the stand¬ 


THE 




ards of consumption as on the tSMS- 
tion of the basic growth poteotki 
which can create the momentum that 
the economy will need to tide over 
the “period of trouble” which may 
follow in a few years. The bighcol 
priority, then, will have to be given 
to the “core” projects consisting of 
the basic and heavy industries (in¬ 
cluding those which will produce 
the inputs for maximising the 
growth of agriculture, e g, fertili- 
Users, pesticides, machines and ini- 
jilements), export industries, power, 
transport and training of technical 
jiersonnel. The first charge on what¬ 
ever resources, especially foreign 
e.vchange. that the r oiintry can mobi¬ 
lise should be to ensure the maxi¬ 
mum that can be physically accom; 
jili-^hed for the “core” during the 
Fourth Plan To the “core” projects 
in the Fourth Plan suggested ir. 
till- Third Plan have to be added 
seme of the projects which hsd 
been left over for the Fifth l*lan 
For inijiroving execution, the 
ipiestion of cMending the Fourth 
Plan into a Seven Year, instead of 




USHA 

HELPS NATIONAL PROGRESS 


Usha is playing a vital role in actively assisting the 
country to earn valuable foreign exchange. The 
largest exporters in the light engineering 
field, Usha sewing machines and fans arc warmly 
welcomed m about 50 countries around the 
world. Besides giving technical know-how 
to other countries, Usha have taken a major step 
forward m export promotion by setting 
up sewing machine assembly plants in 
Saigon and Colombo. 

We look to the future with confidence and in a spirit 
of dedication to serve the country well. 
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a Five-Year, Plan will also have to 
he seriously con8i4ered. A» most 
the projects induded in the “core" 
are the ones which are required for 
defence, this policy, will a)ao serve 
the interest <rf defence best. If the 
resources which H has been possible 
to mobilise this year is any crite¬ 
rion, the limitation so far as this 
•‘core” is concerned would be phy- 
■sical and not financial. Provision 
should be made for other sectors 
only to the extent that resources, 
especially domestic resources, can 
be mobilised. the highest prioritv 
being given to agriculture, labour 
intensive programmes, and educa¬ 
tion. 

The average growth-rate in the 
Fourth Plan must reach a level 
higher than that actually reached 
in the Third Plan so as to counter, 
at le.ast partially, a higher rale of 
population growth as also to avert 
the possibility of a deceleration of 
the economy Kvery attempt should 
he made to raise it as much above 
that level as possible and from tha, 
standpoint, it may be desirable to 
hx a challenging enough target a . 
'•ay, 3 per cent above the rate ex¬ 
pected to be reached in the Third 
Plan. Ill formulating the Plan, a 
<;ertain amount of flexibility will 
have, no doubt, to he allowed jH 
the non-core part in view of possi¬ 
ble fluctuations in agriculture, world 
trade or policies of aid-giving coun 
tries, A firm decision will have to 
he taken that such fluctuation', 
should not interfere with the magnt- 
tilde or Intel rupt the phasing of the 
“core” projects And it would be 
necessary to supplement this basic 
decision by appropriate policy mea¬ 
surers which would enable the coun¬ 
try to mobilise its resources to the 
fullest extent and to even out the 
deficits of one year by the surpluses 
of another, and thus avoid the ven 
disturbing effect of errors of over¬ 
pessimism and over-optimism which 
have been the bane of policy¬ 
making and programming in the 
past. 

The more important of the.se 
mea.sures should be obvious: 

First, all fhe steps that are re¬ 
quired to make our tax structure 
fully responsive to the growth of 
national income should be taken 
over the next couple of years, so 
that thereafter no more than mar¬ 
ginal changes in faxes may be ne- 



ceesary-. This would set, as a built- 
in gtabiluer in the “period of trou¬ 
ble" ahead. 

Second, vigorous policies should 
be pursued for institutionalising 
savings in the country and bringing 
them under the control of public 
authorities. This would entail some¬ 
thing more than a special drive for 
popularising the insurance habit and 
the banking habit among the people 
so that as savings grow, they auto¬ 
matically become available for in¬ 
vestment. Nationalisation of insur¬ 
ance was a bold step but a very 
desirable one, judging in retrospect. 
It has been more than justified by 
lesults. A similar step in regard 
to banking seems now urgently 
needed It is not only necessary for 
preventing the evasion of taxes and 
spreading the banking habit, hut is 
also essential for gaining greater 
control over the economy which 
the tyjie of planning suggested for 
the Fourth Plan will require. 

Third, adequate provision should 
be made in the Plan for building 
up large enough buffer stocks of 
essential commodities under the con¬ 
trol of public authorities with the 
twin objects of evening out seasonal 
fluctuations and enabling the Gov¬ 
ernment to exert a strong counter- 
speculative pressure on the market. 

For some time to come, it would 
be also necessary to have a num¬ 
ber of physical controls which are 
unavoidable in any economy which 
fates serious scarcity or which 
seeks to steji up development to a 
rate or in directions very much 
different from what they would be, 
left to the free operation of market 
forces. It IS true that conrols lead 
to black-marketing and other mal¬ 
practices. But to reject controls in 
certain situations is to legalise pro¬ 
fiteering and aitti-social activities. 
Once, however. Government is able 
to undertake buffer stock operations 
on a significant scale, the need for 
detailed physical controls of the 
type which are irksome to the jieo- 
ple and most prone to give rise to 
malpractices will be progressively 
reduced. 

Fourth, for the location of large- 
scale industries, especially basic and 
heavy industries, and in the pricing 
policy for their products, economic 
efficiency should be the sole crite¬ 
rion. Non-ecooomic considerations 
should not be allowed to influence 


dedskm ia the8e esaes, Jf room- 
thtng special has to be done UtT 
the uplift of A backward axea, or. a 
weak community, it should be 
through other types of assistance ahd 
through direct subsidies. 

Fifth, when the above steps have 
been taken, it should be possible 
for the Government to adopt a more 
liberal policy than it is tollowiug 
at present in regard to private en¬ 
terprise, Indian and, foreign, vis-a- 
vis public enterprise, and also to do 
away with some of the detailed and 
irksome scrutiny that is now ooK- 
gatory. This would help further 
growth and diversification of the 
country’s entrepreneurial talent and 
attract more foreign capital and en¬ 
terprise to the country. 

If the above policies are accept¬ 
ed for the Fourth Plan, it will not 
only be possible to build up the re¬ 
quisite growth potential of the eco¬ 
nomy so long as the political cli¬ 
mate remains favourable over the 
next few years hut it will also be 
possible to relax controls and fol¬ 
low softer policies in subsequent 
Plan periods, when the political cli¬ 
mate turns out to be not so favour¬ 
able. Once the basic growth poten¬ 
tial has been built up through the 
enforcement of these hard policies, 
a change-over to softer policies, fa¬ 
vouring light and consumer goods 
industries and relaxation of controls 
should he feasible and in fact de¬ 
sirable at the next stage. In fact, 
relaxation at this later stage should 
actually give a sudden spUrt to the 
growth rate, as it did in’ Yugosla¬ 
via, for example. 

The principal task, and the most 
challenging one, before the country 
today is to prepare the ground for 
an eventual change-over from im¬ 
perative to indicative pianair^,. 
Even if political instability shoutd 
follow. Its effects would be coun¬ 
tered by economic stability amj 
sustained progress on the economis 
front that could be ensured when 
the growth potential of the economy 
is well developed It is not without, 
significance that France, which 
passed through extreme political 
instability over the last 15 year*}^ 
has been able not only to keep her 
head above water nut progress 
steadily, because French planning 
gave her economy unusual stability 
and momentum. 

From this point of view, hpw- 
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«m, it i> «iao imperaiive mere than 
ever before that all sections of the 
feapit should have a sense of in¬ 
volvement and participation in 
planning. A plan which has been 
evolved by the participalian of all 
aections of the people and which 
has been accepted by them cannot 
be easily discarded or even whittled 
down by a change of Ministers or 
Government. The greater the likeli¬ 
hood of political instability, the 
greater is the need that the plan¬ 
ning process should he such that 
it is understood and accepteil hv the 



people. Some feeble and qioradic 
efforts have been madn in tits and 
starts to get more people involved 
in the planning exercise but they 
have not gone very far. Moreover, 
sufficient ^ucative propaganda has 
not yet been done about the basic 
objectives and strategy of Indian 
planning. People are told only of 
the nice things, of the employment 
that they will get or of the rise in 
jier capita income. But it is also 
important to tell them about the 
hard decisions that are involved 
and iheir ronsequence.s. A man is 


the 


used to curtailing bis present coi- 
sumption and saving up fw bis 
son’.s education or for building a 
house for his family. He kliovrs 
that he has to take some bard 
decisions today in order to gain 
■■omething desirable tomorrow. If 
the imperatives of the economic 
growth of the nation and the basic 
strategy of the Plan are put to him 
in clear terms, there is no reason 
why he would not appreciate the 
need for hard decisions in the 
national sphere in the same manner 
that he feels the need foi hard deci¬ 
sions in his private life. 


Our Calcutta Letter 

What Happened to Advance Planning in Steel ? 

/ft apiip of the long-recognUed need for it, no central agency for rteel planning haa yet been created, 
lit a result, it u still no one’s responsibility to formulate an integrated plan for the preparatory worth that 
should have already begun if we are serious about budding a steel capacity of 18 or 19 mdlion tons by 
1970-71. 

The responsibility for advance planning u, borne by the Steel Ministry at one level and the Plan¬ 
ning Commission al another. Neither of them, howevet, has the technical equipment to perform this function. 
It will be unfair, therefore, to expect them to provide anything more than admimstralive supervidon, and 
that too rather superficial because of their preoccupation with immediate tasks 

The Planning Commission had at one time proposed setting up task forces of 200-300 men for 
working out detailed plans for the key sectors. This idea has presumably been shelved since nothing 
further has been heard about if. 

ds a result, luit only in steel hut also m other equally important fields, we are unable to move beyond 
fixing aggregative production targets. 

Even where specific tasks of preparatory planning are discussed or taken up, it does not go very- 
far because advance in any one direction must come to a stop if complementary moves are not made in 
other directions. 


THAT Bokaro has been allowed 
to overshadow the future of 
steel development, it would be idle 
to deny, Bokaro is undoubtedly im¬ 
portant, and not merely because it 
u expected to meet a sizable part 
of the aggregate deficit m steel. It 
is to supply the flat products on 
which will largely depend the di¬ 
versification of the industrial base 
of the Indian economy Even so, 
Bokaro ia only one plant among 
many and it can contribute no 
more than a unall proportion of the 
additional capacity required by the 
end of tbe Fourth Plan in 1970-71. 

I With only 32 months to go be- 
fore the Third Plan comes to an 
f'‘ end, it is by no means too early 
jti; ,to CNtncorn ourselves with the begin- 
1;)' flillgl that must be made soon 

'jeaving it till later 

rqtetition of the situa- 
sefaemes of one plan 

over into the next. 


inwratfter. i 
Wilt itteMi a 
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negating the premises on which 
further advance should be based 
This happened in the case of all the 
three new steel plants built during 
the Second Plan and is certain to 
happen again in the case of cur¬ 
rent expansion projects. Expan¬ 
sion being relatively less difficult 
than starling from scratch at a 
greenfield site, there will be fat 
less justification for shortfalls this 
time. One can only conclude that 
delays do not necessarily have an 
objective basis but reflect a general 
failure to take the right decisions 
at the right times. 

Settincr a target is not the same 
thing as working aut a coherent 
policy for deveioment. The target 
-- particularly an aggregate figure 
like total ingot capacity to be at 
tained by a certain date — may 
provide a suiting point iwt nat 
very much more. For tbe Fourth 
Pbm, a target el lC-19 m taos was 


proposed in the long-term projec¬ 
tions contained in the Third 
Plan The planning exerase could 
have been set in motion on this as¬ 
sumption It IS not clear, therefore, 
why we had to wait until June 
1962 for the first move to be made, 
although even this belated begin¬ 
ning was nothing more than a for¬ 
mal gesture. 

The steering group set up at the 
time may serve some purpose as a 
debating forum in which the pri¬ 
vate and public sectors score nice 
points off each other but it is hardly 
the agency to mark out the guide¬ 
lines for future development. In 
over a year since it was constituted, 
the group has met just once. At 
this aoliury meeting, there was, 
true to past form, animated diecua- 
Sion on the validity of the target 
but little else Several sub-com- 
mitt^ were set up to look into 
specific aspects like raw materials. 



ttaxmpoxt mA «9ai|Hlii^ mtmhic- 

ture. Aa far ss is knoWtt, the sofa- 
coinmittees met twiee in the first 
{our months sn<l have not been 
heard of since. A ioolc at the notes 
prepared ‘ for these sub-committee 
meetings shows the amateurish level 
at which deliberations are conduct¬ 
ed, an impression fully confirmed 
by the subsequent minutes, Gettiiig 
people together for half-day com¬ 
mittee sessions serves little purpose 
except to provide opportunity for 
reiterating well-known prejudices 
In fairness to the committees, not 
much more can be expected if plan¬ 
ning is to be conducted in a va¬ 
cuum, as it were. There is no 
secretariat, technical or otherwise, 
to bring together the data on which 
opinions of members, some of them 
men of great experience m their 
fields, can be usefully elicited. 
Similarly, there is no organisation 
for carrying out any studies to 
follow up a committee’s discussions. 

This is not to suggest that future 
planning is going entirely by de¬ 
fault. There are, for instance, the 
studies that the Ministry has com 
missioned from the HSL design 
group and Dastur Co on possible 
new plants in the Vishakapatnam 
region, Bailadilla in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Goa The Neyveh-Salem 
project IS now in a more advanced 
stage since a detailed project re¬ 
port has been commissioned as a 
preliminary to starting construc¬ 
tion. Likewise, some work on 
mineral development has been 
started using the resouices of the. 
Geological Survey, the Indian 
Bureau of Mines and the prospect¬ 
ing nucleus that HSL has recently 
acquired. But any connection bet¬ 
ween these activities and the steer¬ 
ing group is quite accidental. 

The need for a central agency 
for steel planning remains unfilled. 
It is no one's responsibility to for¬ 
mulate an integrated plan for the 
preparatory work that should have 
begun already if we are serious 
about a steel capacity of 18 m tons 
by 1970-71. In the absence of this 
agency, this responsibility is being 
carried by the Ministry in New 
Delhi at one level and the Platming 
Commission at another. Neither of 
them has, as at present constituted, 
the technical equipment to perform 
thia funtion. It will be unfair, 
therefore, to expect Aem to provide 
aitj^ng more than administrative 


supervs^ and that too it i ndwt 
superficial level because of titeir 
preocciqiation with more immediate 
tasks, 'fhe Planning Commission 
had at one time propo^ task forces 
of 200-300 men for working out 
detailed plans for each of the key 
sectors. This idea has presumably 
been shelved since nothing ha.s 
been heard about it for some 
months. The result is that, not 
only in steel but also in the other 
equally important fields, we are 
unable to move beyond the starting 
point of an overall target. Indivi¬ 
dual aspects of the work involved 
are discussed and tackled piece- 
nteal but this cannot gel us very 
far because advance in any one 
direction must coma to a stop il 
complementary studies do not pro¬ 
vide the data for concrete decisions 
or for further work. 

Tecfinictfl Issues Over-rlUden by 
PoUtieal Decisions 

In this sorry situation, most de¬ 
cisions must necessanh be taken ad 
hoc This amounts to saying that 
the decisions must be political. 
Even when all the data lor decision¬ 
making have been collected, the 
final choice may still have, to be 
political, overriding economic or 
technical considerations But thtl 
is entirely different from the pre¬ 
sent situations where the decision 
comes first — in most eases under 
pressure from regional or other 
interest groups — leaving the eco 
nomic and technical issues to work 
themselves out Nol surprisingly, 
every decision of this nature give-j 
rise to bitter controversy which at 
times goes right up to the Cabi¬ 
net. The net result is that deci¬ 
sions on the financial and other as¬ 
pects, without which no progress 
is possible, are held up 

This is, of course, a part of th« 
general malaise afflicting New Delhi 
at the present tune but the result¬ 
ing indecisiveness i-. specially harm¬ 
ful in stnel and othei sectors with 
a long time-lag In these the price 
of failure does not become known 
until long afterwards by when it 
is too late to hold anyone responsi¬ 
ble. And the failures never come 
under public scrutiny except in 
rare cases where an outside agency 
reviews the preparations, or the 
lack of them, for a major proiec, 
like Bokaro. 

The dificultiet over Bokaro ihould 
biiog hanae the letian that we can 


no longer reiy oiwn niuddliof 
through. There is now no ohatm 
to be ^t out of playing & 
oast against the west. Hard selling 
will be necessary before any new 
project wins the support Of aid- 
givers. The decision will ultimately 
turn on the quality and depth ^ 
the preparatory work we do our¬ 
selves. If, for instance, a Japanese 
commitment is to be sought for a 
plant in the Coa region, as has 
been sometimes suggested, both tire 
Japanese Government and equip' 
luent-suppliers will want to take n 
long and hard look at the state oi 
the harbour, the transport links 
with raw materials sources and man¬ 
power availability before oommitting 
any funds. 

Quite apart from satisfying aid- 
givers, we have to make sure that 
progress in these related spheres 
matches our plans for steel, if tar¬ 
gets are not to remain just pioiu 
wishes. Time was when both Stool 
and Its major raw materials were 
looked after by the same omnibus 
Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 
With the bifurcation of the Minis- 
try in the cabinet changes of 1962, 
the need for co-ordination is rein¬ 
forced. 

In raw materials, the physical di¬ 
mensions of the ta.sk are awe-inupir* 
ing and the situation is made worse 
by the institutional and organisa¬ 
tional difflcultie.s. The quantities of 
ore and coal required to sustoin 
18-19 m tonnes of steel production 
—17 m tonnes of iron ore and 
washed coal above the levels of 
1%2, ignoring for the moment tiie 
rising requirement for either export 
or other industries — simply can¬ 
not be raised except by fully ««- 
chanised, large-scale mines, where 
new areas are available for exploi¬ 
tation, as in the case of iron ore 
in Bailadilla or non-coking coal in 
tile Karapura field, the large-scale 
public enterprises can start from 
scratch without upsetting any vest¬ 
ed interests. This is clearly not 
going to he possible in coking coal 
where practically all known depo- 
sits are already leased out, many 
of them to small producers. The 
latter do not have either the will 
or the resources to go in for lar^ 
scale development, but there is no 
dkiodging them under the Govern- 
nwnt c present policies. This means 
that valuable reserves will contiaite 
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tff rematn untapped l^rcauw' pro* 
petty rights etand m the way of 
tfceir full utiliaation* Thrrt* ist th.* 
well-known case of the 2 w ton 
mine which the M.:D(! ix develop¬ 
ing, with Poliah arxtxtanw at bu- 
damdih, near Dhanbod, where a 
•niall owner’s refusal to *><■11 out hi< 
little patch ha» necesniiated xinkioL, 
two shafta in place ot one that 
wight have sei\ed, While \ I) (. 

ahead to gel the most lhai 
§U<lan>dih can yield, the flwall 
owner will etmimue to operate hie 
mine using huliock powered haul 
age to raise only a fraction of tfie 
output that the reserves he m sit 
ting on should yield. 

The «ame sorry situation ohtair- 
in limestone wlieic the best deposit.s 
in the .steel hell have heen (oriier- 
ed hy sniall-time operalois Tlieii’ 
is reu.son to iielieit that good giudes 
ot linipstoiie are finding their wa> 
into uses for whieh quality is not 
decisive as in steel production Al! 
that New Delhi has heen aide 'o 
do So far is to re,stricl the issue of 
new mining leases hy State (joverti- 
ments for areas known to contain 


high grade deposits but even in 
this It has not been too successful 

Tliese issues of policy never gei 
into focus, again because there is 
no central agency to plan for .steel 
.n depth. H S L, which may have 
lieeii expected to urge the larger 
national viewpoint on New DelhiV 
policy-makers, has failed to do so, 
perhaps because planning for thi 
future ha.s not been made an identi- 
ficablc responsibility in its head¬ 
quarters organisation. 

Apart from the needs of future 
plants, there are major problems to 
he resolved in plants already iii 
operation. The deteriorating qua¬ 
lity of coal IS causing grave con 
tern which has led to the search 
for new techniques to offset adverse 
eflects on productivity Tata Steel 
is experimenting with injection.s of 
fuel oil in blast furnaces, and mav 
later take up oxygen injections. 
Other plants are also thinking on 
the same lines, Durgapur being 
already in the stage of discussing 
oil injection with the State-owned 
fiidiun Oil It 18 far from rlear, 
however, who is to lake the ultimate 
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decision since it is not a matter 
that can be left to individual plants 
in view of the foreign exhan^ 
to.st of fud oil. No one is quite 
■sure whether planning for oil hiw 
taken into account the poasihility 
ol this additional demand for fuel 
oil. already in short supply. 

Alternatives will also need to b< 
considered before a decision on fuel 
oil can be taken There is the 
possibility of injecting coke oven 
gas. a surplus of which can be deli¬ 
berately created at a steel plant by 
installing additional batteries and 
^elling the coke in the market to 
the famished foundry and other 
industries. Another idea on which 
work IS currently in progress at th" 
(ientral Fuel Research Institute 
to use low ash, imported raal in a 
blend with domestic supplies. All 
these alternatives have to be evalu 
ated and the final decision taken 
only after looking into all the rele 
vant factors The ies|>onsibilitv foi 
the verdict falls on the Ministry 
but how is it to decide a complex 
issue like this without any indepen¬ 
dent techniral advice available to 
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It ? It idle to acpect a fim ci 
ronsultanlB to pull the answer OfSt 
of a bat unless the relevant techno 
fwnomic studies are first carried 
out in a properly coordinated 
manner. 

Even an economic and administ 
rafive issue like the pattern of pric- 
ins has its technical aspects. Steel 
producers take the stand that ordera 
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below «-oirta^ 1t^ai|e.^i» lin^ 
aomlc hut we have omy 'thiSir ‘word 
for it. One consumers’ association 
hajf cited international examples in 
suraort of its view that producers 
had been needlessly rigid. There 
IS also the larger issue of rationa¬ 
lising the production prog^aInme^ 
of the five producers on which there 
arc wide differences between the 


private and public sector ^ants*, 
Can we leave such matters to be 
decided by who diouts the loudest? 
As things stand, the Ministry can 
do little more than subject rival 
claims to routine scrutiny whereas 
it should be bffering the correct 
lead backed by independent techni¬ 
cal assessment of the merits of the 
question. 


Defence: Conventions and Conflicts 

Sharda Mukerjee 

In a parliamentary democracy, civilian control over military administration can never be questioned. 
It u one of the basic kencts of any democratic government 

Vet, such control must never impinge on the authority of the commander within his SeriH.ee, if he is 
to have the respect and obedience of fus subordinates, so indispensable for maintmning the discipline and 
the morale of the fighting forces 

How IS the authority of Military Command reconciled with civilian lontrol (in day to day working)'!' 

Civilian control is itself very subtle and the. occasions for its exercise are reduced to the very mini¬ 
mum And in establishing this sulrtle, yet unquestionable, control of llw civil over military authority, con- 
vention and traditions play a vital part 

[The author is one of tiuf few Members of Parliament who lake a sustained interest on defence prob 
Icnis and have made a special study of them.\ 


¥T Is left to military experts to 
assess how far the lAdakh and 
NEFA Operations were the culmi¬ 
nation Of the so-called ‘Forward 
Policy’ of opening new posts, such 
as Galwan and Dhola This happen¬ 
ed some three months before the 
commencement of hostilities While 
the country was recovering from the 
excitement of the recent General 
Election and arguing about the in 
adequacies of economic growth, the 
short-falls in planning, and other 
such matters, the rumblings of what 
may well have been a disastrous war 
had already started On the distant 
frontiers of our country, cut off 
from normal communications, facing 
the rigours of inclement weather 
and physical hardships, a few soldiers 
clustered in small groups on high 
mountain posts, were trying to guard 
the safety and honour of their 
motherland The question is What 
brought about the opemng of the 
Galwan and Dhola posts without the 
necessary logistic support of com¬ 
munications, supplies and man¬ 
power’. Was this a decision taken 
on the recommendation of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee or 
was it malniy a Government deci- 
sloh ton(tain« upanswerea ao'fair. 


While the official statement on the 
findings of the NBPA Enquiry is 
still to be made, it is becoming evi¬ 
dent that whereas even a brief ex¬ 
planation might have satisfied Par¬ 
liament in the early critical days, 
now, with the time-lag of nearly 
ten months, the Government may be 
faced with a barrage of unpleasant 
criticism and interrogation 

The NEFA disaster saw the exit 
of three key men in the Defence 
Organisation the Defence Minister, 
Krishna Menon, Gen Thapar, the 
Chief of Army Staff, and Lt Gen 
Kaul, the Commander of the Task 
Force in the NEFA In keeping with 
military traditions that defeated 
armies do not follow defeated gene¬ 
rals, the two generals could not con¬ 
tinue as commanders Confronted 
with opposition from Parliament and 
his own Party, the Pnme Minmtei 
was compelled to accept the resig 
nation of Shri Krishna Menon. Now 
in a comparatively calm atmosphere, 
one can question and assess, as far 
as it is possible under the circum¬ 
stances, with the aid of such Gov¬ 
ernment statements and papers as 
are presented to Parliament from 
time to time, the weaknesses in the 


present system of Defence organisa¬ 
tion 

Human nature is ever the same 
Therefore, I cannot agree that the 
change of personalities will bring 
anything but a temporary change 
in given situation unless adequate 
safegpiards are provided. ?aoed Vritfa 
the same temptations of the glory of 
victory and success, there Is no gua- 
lantee that the same mistakes will 
not be committed again It is, there¬ 
fore, essential that the decision-mak¬ 
ers of our country should examine 
carefully the present system and 
coirect its weaknesses so as to en¬ 
sure our future national security 

Calblndt, Committees and 
Co-ordination 

In a nascent democracy such as 
outs, the immediate problem is that 
of co-ordination and teamwork, to a 
greater or lesser degree, among seve¬ 
ral units, each performing specialis¬ 
ed functions In Defence, this pro¬ 
blem assumes unusual proportions 
On the one hand we have inherited a 
political legacy of pacifism and, it 
must be admitted, fekttionalism We 
have to learn the meaning of tesun- 
work The military commanders 
who, by the very nature of their 
work, are siccustomed to having 
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WESTINSHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

CAN HELP YOU PRODUCE MORE AND UVE BETTER 


Here are just a few 
of the more than 8,000 
Westinghouse products 
serving... 


ELECTRIC UTIUTIES 



Circuit Breakers 
Distribution Transformers 
Gas Turbines 

Dineriters 

Meters 

Piwir Trinsfermers 
Relays 

Safe^ Switches 
Steam Tirbines 
Switchgear 


INDUSTRY 



Compressors 

Controls 

Electronic Systems 
Fans and Blowers 
Motors 
Panelboards 
Rectifiers 
Semiconduetors 
Speed Reducers 
Welders 


THE COMMUNITY 



Air Conditioners 
Commercial Refrigeration 
Electric Stairways 
Elevators 

Nesting Equipment 

Kitchen and laundry Equipment 

Micarta 

Radio and Television 
Street and Home Lighting 
X-Ray Apparatus 
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Behind these quality products stand the skills and resources of 109,000 people, 106 plants, 30 research 
laboratories and 23 field offices throughout the world. Wherever you may be, a Westinghouse representative 
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their own way, are liable t« be im* 
patient with the methods and atti¬ 
tudes of politicians and civtUans. 
Unlike ih)^land, where moat politi¬ 
cians have had some experience of 
military service, and are, therefore, 
well able to understand and appre¬ 
ciate military problems, in India, 
there can be little in common bet¬ 
ween statesmen, civilians and soldi¬ 
er# Yet men of such widely differ¬ 
ent educational and ideological back¬ 
grounds are required to work in close 
and constant co-operation with each 
other if any measure of success is 
to be achieved. It is understandable, 
therefore, that although we have 
adopted the British pattern of Def¬ 
ence by Committees, the results are 
not necessarily the same; for Britain 
has evolved a system to suit her 
particular requirements whereas, 
we have tried to transplant a ready¬ 
made system to which we hope to 
graduate in course of time Conven¬ 
tion and tradition play a vital role 
in establishing a subtle yet unques¬ 
tionable civilian control over military 
administration Nevertheless, such 
control must not impinge on the 
authority of the Commander within 
his service, if he is to have the res¬ 
pect and obedience of his subordi¬ 
nates, so indispensable to the main¬ 
tenance of discipline 
The Emergency Committee of the 
Cabinet, earlier known as the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet, functions 
under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister, with the three Chiefs 
of Staff as technical advisers and 
IS in fact the highest policy-making 
Defence Committee today Apart 
from the Prime Minister, its mem¬ 
bers consist of the Defence Minister, 
tlw Finance Minister and such 
other Cabinet Ministers as the Prime 
Minister invites. One hears that re¬ 
cently Biju Patnaik, the Chief 
Minister of Orissa, has been includ¬ 
ed in the Committee Apart from 
this there is the National Defence 
Council which is a vast and amor¬ 
phous body but which has no execu¬ 
tive powers or functions 
The E C C corresponds to the 
Bri.tiah Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet. One would imagine that 
any major decisions regarding our 
Defence policy, which is inevitably 
closely linked with our foreign policy, 
would be taken by this committee 
As the proceedmgs of this commit¬ 
tee are necessarily highly secret, 


(Hie cannot know of tbe dOCia^aiin 
tkken by it but certain anomalies re¬ 
main unexplained Aa far back aa 
1960, the ChinwM threat was recog¬ 
nised by the miittary commanders 
while the Government continued to 
stress the importance of guarding 
the Pakistan border on the West and 
minimised the danger of possible 
Chinese aggression. In the mean¬ 
while, the inadequate progress made 
in building roads by the Tusker 
Force in Assam was allowed to go 
unheeded. Did the Government fan to 
recognise the importance of roads 
in the NEFA in case of a Chinese 
invasion ? 

Gen Thimayya, the Chief of Army 
Staff till two years ago, has stated 
In an article In the Seminar of July 
1962- 

we could never hope to 
match China in the foreseeable 
future It must be left to the poli¬ 
ticians and diplomats to ensure 
our security” 

The military commanders made 
no secret of the fact that the strengrth 
of the army and the air forces was 
below the minimum required for the 
security of our country. In any cose, 
one understands that the miUtary 
estimate of the requirements for the 
defence of Assam was two divisions 
It is well-known that the strength of 
forces deployed there was much less 
Taking all these things* into consider¬ 
ation, it 18 still a mystery why anti 
how the Forward Policy was under¬ 
taken. 

Britisli System 

The functions and powers of the 
Emergency Committee of the Cabi¬ 
net are not known precisely In the 
British Parliament, the White Paper 
presented by the Defence Minister 
gives an accurate report of the De¬ 
fence Policy and an outline of the 
structure and plan of future develop¬ 
ment Such not being the conven¬ 
tion of our Parliament, one can have 
no authoritative knowledge about 
Defence matters 

While we have followed the Bri¬ 
tish system of committees at various 
levels, we seem to have omitted the 
very Important principle of Parlia¬ 
mentary control over the broad poli¬ 
cies of the Defence Ministry One has 
only to recall the debates in the 
British Parliament over the Polaris 
to understand the active participa¬ 
tion of Parliament in Defence discus¬ 
sions. The affairs of the Defence 


tery and the convenient answer to 
an Inconvenient question Is that It 
is 'not in the public interest’ for tbe 
Minister to give the necessary in¬ 
formation. This has ha4 tbe effect 
of creating doubt and dissatisfaction 
in the country at large and of allow¬ 
ing the Ministry to escape the salu¬ 
tary check of Parliamentary critic¬ 
ism on its failures ' and shortfalls 
till It is too late to avoid serious 
damage The Defence Debate in 
Parliament amply brought out the 
disappointment of the members over 
the Inadequacy of the Defence Be- 
port 

The insufficient supply of proper 
equipment suid material to tbe NEFA 
forces has given rise to angry com¬ 
ments. Perhaps it is time Defence 
Production was made into a separate 
ministry - something on the lines 
of the Ministry of Supply In Britain 
- to detach It from the general at¬ 
mosphere of secrecy which enve¬ 
lopes the Defence Ministry. One 
could then hope to have a reasonably 
Independent approach from the 
Ministry of Defence Production to 
the procurement of equipment from 
foreign countries or the indigenous 
manufacture of such equipment in 
the public or private sector. 

Rethinking on Defence 
Orsanisation 

Recent events have proved beyond 
doubt that the organisation of de¬ 
fence requires to be re-examined and 
put right Enlarging military man¬ 
power and the supply of proper and 
adequate equipment will be of little 
use if we are not able to utilise these 
resources advantageously. Accom¬ 
plishment of results in Defence, as 
in all Departments, depends partlal- 
Iv on the existence of co-ordination 
and of a suitable collaborative ma¬ 
chinery. What should be done to 
tighten up and revitalise the prevail¬ 
ing system is a matter for the con¬ 
sideration of the decision makers of 
our count! y. Comparison with the 
Anglo-American system suggests 
some possible changes, all of which 
may not be feasible in India. 

(1) The appointment of a Sup¬ 
reme Commander in overall charge 
of the three Services with the three 
Service Chiefs responsible to him. 
Without the long-established tradi¬ 
tion of democracy and the force of 
public and Parliamentary control, 
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A let of power: something that a 
developing country urgently needs' 
One million kW It nearly one-Fifth of 
the Second Plan target of installed 
power capacity for the whole country 
—and that Is exactly the contribution 
Siemens have made to power genera¬ 
tion In India' 

All over the world, the name" Siemens 
stands for high quality In electrical 
equipment and service. In India, with 
their wide manufacturing experience 
and engineering skill, Siemens continue 
to make conspicuous contributions to 
industrial progress. 
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the apjpofbtliMiat It Sopmne OoRt' 
mender RUty weld prove troubleeoiiu. 
ThereAwe, A>r the preeent at leiUt* 
It would be inadvtoable to follow 
the West In thie respect |n England, 
Lord Moontbatten is the Chief of the 
Defence Staff. In America the same 
system prevails. 

(2) A Defence Minister with wid¬ 
er executive powers. This rather de¬ 
pends on the Prime Minister and the 
current situation in the country to¬ 
gether with the penonality of the 


nUntrter omoemed. 

(S) The app^Rntmeat of effeotivo 
Sub-Committees d the E C C to deal 
with matters like co-ordlnatioa, plan¬ 
ning, operations and civil dsfttioe. 
At present these functions are left to 
the Services Headquarters. Such com¬ 
mittees can be effective organs of Ih- 
ter-servioe coordination. It la suggest¬ 
ed that some experienced, retired Arm¬ 
ed Forces Officers should be Included 
In theee Commlttea — for example, 


04^ Iditana^ uifi Qan TiMtsut both 
of srh^ are at present on the Jfa- 
tlonal Defence Council. These men 
are capable of rmdertng valuaUe 
service to the nathm. The advan¬ 
tage of such sub-oammittasB of the 
K C.C would be that they would be 
directly responsible to the Prime 
Minister. In this respect, military in¬ 
telligence and civil defence both of 
which are not entirdy under the 
Defence Ministry, should have a 
prior place. 


Capitol View 

The Politics of Amorphousness 


Romesh Thapar 

Can the Congress Party continue as an enveloping, conditioning force in Indian politics if it aban' 
dons the socialist pattern at home and non-alignment abroad ? 

Is democracy viable in an underdeveloped country without the espousal of a national minimum pro¬ 
gramme by the ruling party ? 

Does the very nature of the Indian State, with its marked regional and other pressures, dictate a non¬ 
partisan approach ? 

These are the crucial questions in the current debate on Indices emerging future, qssesHons which 
every politician in the country is beginning to ponder over, knowledgeably or otherwise, before he takes the 
plunge into the politics of polarisation or the politics of amorphousness. 


the very moment when the 
internationcil situation is under¬ 
going the kind of deep and all¬ 
round change which permits India 
to re assert her non-aligned position 
without endangenng her essential 
defence needs, a strange story of 
our diplomatic bungling and in¬ 
competence is beginning to un¬ 
fold. It looks as if certain partial 
military commitments, entered into 
during the confused and uncertain 
days of October, November and 
December of last year, have been 
allowed to condition subsequent 
negotiations on various matters 
and that we are to be confronted 
with this embarrassing evidence of 
our panic precisely when the situa¬ 
tion in the communist world has 
taken a decisive shift in our favour 
and against our Chinese adversa¬ 
ries. So sinister is the timing of 
the leaks and disclosures that a 
psychopathic mind would be tempt¬ 
ed to conclude that the Maoists 
have skilful allies every where! 

Naturally, the foreign press corps 
has a fascination for air ‘um¬ 
brellas’ and ‘parasols’. Newspapers 
‘back home’ seem to think that the 


future of India is dependent on her 
attitude to these devices. But the 
policy-makers in the Capital would 
rather under-play the story. It is 
argued that we have to find some 
way of ensuring our air defence in 
an emergency until such time as 
we can produce the planes and the 
pilots ourselves, and that the nego¬ 
tiations with the West are bound 
to take a tortuous course because 
of Pakistani interference. 

Providing A Base 

Despite powerful proddings from 
interested quartera, the opinion 
still prevails that India would be 
foolhardy to permit the permanent 
stationing of foreign air-forces on 
her soil in any form. It is main¬ 
tained that so long as India is 
able to build a network of fully 
serviced airfields, supported by the 
necessary radar systems, foreign 
air support from any quarter could 
move in at short notice. The theory 
that air exercises over possible 
theatres of war are essential is ridi¬ 
culed and seen as a ruse to exploit 
India's predicament. The existence 
of a reliable \ base for air opera¬ 
tions in a potential war theatre is 


seldom assured, for who can tell 
where the explosion will actually 
occur? And India is committed 
to preparing such a base. 

Those who still bother to think 
out problems dispassionately re¬ 
call that several years ago, when 
Marshal Zhukov of the U S ^ R 
visited India, some such plan to 
build ‘reception centres’ for a sup¬ 
porting air force was mooted. 
This was at a time when Pakistan, 
with U S support, was becoming 
belligerent. Marshal Zhukov, 
whether authorised or not, is be¬ 
lieved to have suggested that little 
else was required. Indeed, if con¬ 
fusion is genuine today, what pre¬ 
vents the G 01 from trying to ob¬ 
tain an independent assessment ol 
these schemes for ‘umbrellas' and 
‘parasols’? It would also help to 
liberate us from the obsession of 
those who seem to see salvation 
only in a panicky and embarrass¬ 
ing commitment. 

Voice of Asnerica 

The foreign press corps, or at 
least a large percentage of it which 
has yet to learn to understand 
events in the Indian context, is not 

Ills 



tmtly w worked up about the able, what persuaded the U S State 
deciaion to pcmut Department to push through a sche- 
™ ““I' * i™»mitw m 


cast Irom Indian territory. This 
sbaincful decision — and it cannot 
be otherwise described — is sought 
to be pnisented as a kind of pro¬ 
fitable barter deal by which India 
is able to get one of the world’s 
most powerful transmitters in re¬ 
turn tor 3-houis daily broadcasting 
time for tbe V 0 A for a jieriod of 


Calcutta dose not in any way aid tbe 
communication of Db ideas to the 
regions of South-East Asia, for 
there is one already crooning its 
propaganda from Manila. Unless, 
of course, the idea is to cover South 
and West Asia! As for Chma. the 
whole effort is a waste of time. 
Was the scheme 


Ta£ S’CO'Mojif-ic 

dings of the collapse of our funda¬ 
mental domestic and foreign poli¬ 
cies despite the propaganda to the 
contrary. This growing opinion 
which IS informed and influential, 
also refuses now to treat the Prune 
Minister’s responsibility for this 
state of affairs as something sepa¬ 
rate. TTie perceptible sharpening 
of reactions may, well be due parti¬ 
ally to the presence in the Capital 
of U S amy personnel, wbo are 


five years. In actual fact,'iVi7ihc “n”‘*i"ng u'drihe*^^ of U S a^y ^rsonnel, wbo ‘are 

first tangible evidence of a drastic other ‘allies’ had m.d i i® making their presence felt at 

DOlicv. violniiori whirl, .c I.. facilities? Or were'^^***'^ would be dishonest to ignore the 

suaded on the plea that acceptance 
would steamroller opposition in 
the II S Congress on arms aid ? 


policy, violation which is going to 
become the fix us of hiuited con¬ 
troversy as soon as Parliament 
meets. 

From what one can gather, the 
agreement between the (i D f and 
the USA, authorising the VO A 
to use tJie one million watt trans¬ 
mitter to be installed in Calcutta, 
was approved on both sides over 
a month ago. The ‘negotiators’ 
knew what they were up to, for 
secrecy seldom associated even 
with military matters surrounded 
this violation of national policy 
And, what is rnoie. the approval of 
the Ministry of F.xternal Affairs 
and tile assent of the Pnme Mini¬ 
ster was obtained witlioiil any dilli- 
culty. It would be most interest 
ing to know why this was done. 
Surely not because there was a 
shortage of foreign exchange, as is 
being made out. Just one crore ! 


New Oiccoverie* 

If this IS the ‘Nu-type’ barter 
shop which we are setting up, we 
might as well pull down the signs 
which say that we are indepen¬ 
dent, non-aligned and socialist. 

Ves, and this will hold true even 
if we offer ‘the other side’ the same- 
barter treatment. The world is 
getting tired of our pretentions and 
posturings, so tired in fact that in 

many quarters hitherto friendly, , o .- 

tlie false propaganda that we are programmes What is 

■ ' ■ IS mcreas- TT 

easily maintained, is possible for 

Nehru What. then. prevents the 
break through ? 


-- tv agiivic LJie 

political content of this developing 
trend. 

The plea that joint air exer¬ 
cises, V 0 A broadcasts from Cal¬ 
cutta, the presence of military 
‘advisers’ and such things do not 
vtliate the non-aligned status of 
India IS puerile. The political re¬ 
percussions of all these are far-re¬ 
aching and the sooner we realise 
this, the better The threat ol 
Chinese aggression does not con¬ 
vince. for there is the example of 
Nasser who gets what he wants 
from all sides hut will not permit 
any outside meddling i„ his poli- 


Anger Aaainsi Deal 

Tlie secrecy about the negotia 
tions continues at a moronic level. 
The official spokesmen of th-; 
Ministry for External Affairs would 
have us address out ipienes to the 
Ministry of Infoiniation and 
Broadcasting — as if this matter 
is of no concern to them. Very 
soon the only comnieni forthcoming 
will be that the Prime Minister was 
misinformed about the implications' 
But what consolation does this pro¬ 
vide? For wbatevei it is worth, 
there is a possibility that this 
agreement which infringes upon 
national sovereignty will he chal¬ 
lenged in the .Siipteme (ioiiit as 
'lltra vires of the (Constitution 
vhich does not permit such ‘barter 
leals’ without proper constitutional 
irocdSlies. 

While the mounting anger of the 
on-aligners in India is understand- 
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the Voice of America 
mgly accepted. 

May be, we are being a teeny 
weeny bit too sensitive about the 
meandermgs of the GOl ,n these 
difficult days. May he, the amorp¬ 
housness in our poIicie.s is a re¬ 
flection of the amorphousness of 
our politics the amorphousness 
which the Prime Minister now 
-*1 es as the serix't of India's ordered, 
gradual and democratic progres.s. 
May he, we are on the verge of a 


The Neliruisis 

‘We can’t Ho anything with him, 
and we can’t do anything without 
>'"1 I Ills angn. hut pertinent, 
comment of a politician who has 

worli- 

>ng the Nehru lane ,„ms „p ,he 
spiritual exhaustion of that sizeable 
body of opinion at the Centre and 


new ‘discovery’ - that through the in the 5177" wdiiTh'full 
politics of amorphousness we have the broad objectives oi 
prevented the explosion of the policy but is nlr m 

violence which is stored up in the the weapons with whS^ i 

massiw structures of caste and ni'piif th St ^ imple- 

community, that the unsettled 

situation all around us in Asia is 

due to the incapacitv of other 
leaderships to grasp ' this vital 
le.sson and to emulate it Mav 
he May be hut . 

Collapse of Fundamenul Policies 

I do not remember any time du¬ 
ring the two years that I have been 
viewing the goings on in the Capital 
when 90 many independent, think¬ 
ing people have had grave foreho- 


Neb* longTeo, 

N^hru had merely ,o ,„ap hi^ 

bngers and action followed This 
IS not so today. 

The anger of the Nehniists can 
o? quite easily explained Year 

d, particularly since 

thedea^of Vallahhbha. Patel, the“ 

over ^ k'" influence 

” j-f, through the 

•ncred,Hl, by thSJ 

the Nehru ISIS refused to dirty their 
»'anHs with the chores oj pS 
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orgaiuMtion S |>attflrned tiMBn* 
selves OB thoir lesdw who looked 
(Itsdeinluilf tipon organisation men 
as the scavengers of politics. To¬ 
day, the leader does not lead. He 
IS surrounded by men who decry 
his policies, but he continues to 
tolerate them. Yet, he could get 
nd of them -— and put the 
Nefaruists m the saddle. Small 
wonder that the frustration be¬ 
comes bitter when the few known 
Nehruists find themselves removed 
from the presence of their leader. 

P M’s I.oiid Thinkina 

There is irony in the situation. 
The Nehruists, in their manoeuvr- 
ings for power and position, have 
lost Bight of the fundamentals of 
their position in regard to the 
attack on poverty and the a.ssertion 
of India’s national interests 
abroad They criticise Jawaharlal 
Nehru not on ideological grounds, 
but for his refusal to act decisively 
in their support for fear of offend¬ 
ing the dominant rightists in his 
Cabinet — a factional battle which 
he has always refused to join be¬ 
cause It would reduce his status as 
a national leader who is above such 
petty squabbles. They fail to see 
that the very presence of JawaJiarlal 
Nehru, even at the head of a 
paralysed government, gives them 
the opportunity to restore their 
roots in the party organisation and 
provides them the essential liberties 
without which they cannot hope to 
establish their ideological hegemony 

This grave failure has been right¬ 
ly seized upon by the non-Nehruists 
to press for a watering down of 
policies, or what is called a realis¬ 
tic and practical adjustment. The 
Prime Minister, conscious that tli" 
major casualty of sixteen years of 
independence has been ideology, 
and aware only of the intense, un¬ 
principled factional activity around 
him, attempts politically to philoso¬ 
phise on this unhappy situation. His 
loud thinking alioul India being a 
‘mixed’ country is intended to pro¬ 
ject the theory that the amorphous 
approach is the only guarantee for 
the unity, cohesion and progress of 
some 4M millions, that any other 
approadi would result in a sharp 
polarisation between the right, the 
left and the centre, that may lead 
to an explosion. 

The proponents of this point of 


view claim that experience teachns 
that ttie stability of a gradualist 
socialist developmmtt in ttie back¬ 
ward regions of Asia is largely 
dependent on the effective function¬ 
ing of movements which command 
uverwlieJiuing majorities because 
they embrace several competitive 
ideologies. Once these movemeuts 
splinter, a serious deterioration in 
ttie political situation follows and 
can only be remedied by an autho,- 
ritarian regime which can break 
through the confusion and chaos. 
Some such realisation, it is pointed 
out, IS behind the campaigns launch¬ 
ed by several prominent Asian and 
African leaders m support of what 
they call the single-party system. 

The Indian National Congress is 
described by some enthusiasts as an 
advanced type of single party. It 
conditions the political life of the 
country, hut while doing so, permits 
other groups to play a peripheral 
role It has the sophistication and 
skill to absorb whole sections of the 
[lolilical and economic programmes 
of other groups when these win 
national popularity. It einbiaces a 
kind of national minimum program¬ 
me which it elaborates or trims ac¬ 
cording to the play of the competi¬ 
tive ideological tiends within Us 
following. It abhors polarisation. Jt 
elevates the politics of amorplious- 
nes>, to the level of a political 
doctrine 

All this may sound like so much 
miimbo-jiinibo to ears trained in 
Communist, Socialist and Swatanlra 
schools, but the fact ri-mains that 
the processes described have taken 
place and are taking place. On how 
many occasions, before and after 
Independence, has tlie Congress 
Party ‘taken over’ a communist or 
scKialist slogan ? Would it not be 
true to say that even as the ‘take 
over' was ordered, the Congress 
leadership launched on the modifi 
cations, elaboration.s and trimmings 
of the slogan so as to reduce it to 
a sufficiently amorphous state ? And 
who would deny that similar adjust¬ 
ments did not take placT even in 
the leading cadre of the Congress 
Party to reflect the dominant natio¬ 
nal mood ? 

Even as I write, Gulzarilal Nanda 
has managed to persuade disgrunt¬ 
led and increasingly aggressive all- 
India trade union organisations to 
hold back the threatened strike 


move — tfaisi at a time when prices 
are out of control. U« couiti not 
have done it had he refused, mulish* 
ly, the right of the trade unions to 
campaign against those features of 
the Desai ttudget which are uu- 
acceptahle to thenij this position 
was probably taken with the full 
knowledge that modifications in the 
tax proposals are in the offing. Ui 
such stufl is the politics of amor¬ 
phousness made. 

Other Example* 

Then again, the Communist Party 
works overtime to find a way ol 
linking itself with the policies asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, although the bulk of these 
policies stand erther changed or 
abandoned. It indulges in thi-s now 
fairly masshe effort because deep 
down there is a feeling that this 
linkage to what looks like a national 
minimum programme is the only 
sure way to survive the present em¬ 
barrassing challenges and ultimately 
to push forward to power. And this, 
when one-third of it.s leadership is 
in jail for alleged pro-China senti¬ 
ments and activity ! 

Another interesting example is 
that of Ram Manohar Lohia. He 
employs a familiar gambit, but 
with startling new variations. Even 
as the Praja-Socialists begin their 
entry into the amorphou.s Congress, 
Lohia gives the call for another 
equally amorphous competitive or¬ 
ganisation composed of the ‘best’ in 
every party, including the diametri¬ 
cally opposite Communists and Jan 
Sanghis And he is taken .seriously 
His first impact is already notice¬ 
able on the ranks of the Jan Sangh; 
a large and influential section is 
responding to Lohia’.s neo-amoi- 
phousness * 

AinorphousneM ihrouKh Clarity 

Just in case too many of us are 
being carried away, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the theory that 
amoqihousness itself helps build the 
viable single-party State — and this 
IS not so difficult, considering that 
of late I have heard people say that 
like ancient Hinduism the modern 
Congress Party has liecome an amal¬ 
gam of a multitude of trends -- 
it is necessary to warn that the poli¬ 
tics of amorphousness do not take 
birth or nourish in amorphous think¬ 
ing. Clear attitudes on short and 
long term objectives and an extra¬ 
ordinary sensitivity to respond to 
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^ mercuml moods of « spmwting 
complex nation, are demanded; the 
iSKHnent these are blunted, paralys¬ 
ing confusion follows. 

Surveying the sixteen years of 
freedom, it is apparent that Jawahar- 
lal Nehru symbolised m a remark¬ 
able way in his thought and action 
the politics of amorphousness. But, 
tctday, this is no longer true. The 
paralytic confusion at the Centre 
and in most of the States, together 
whh the tragic inability of the 
leadership to evolve a coherent do¬ 
mestic and foreign poliry m the 
present crisis, suggest that we are 
again about to witness the battle 
between those who believe in pola¬ 
rising the situation and those who 
would keep it amorphous. Both beli¬ 
eve in confrontation but, judging 
from the trends, the polarisers ap¬ 
pear to be fighting a losing battle 
—but only to the extent that there 
is a return to elear thinking, or what 
the word-comers would call ‘neo- 


Nehruism’ within the Congress Party 
and its ruling eika. Anything short 
of this will only assist the polarisers 
— a lesson to be learned from the 
last six months. 

Craciat Questions 

Are there enough stalwarts in the 
Congress Party, particularly at 
State level, who realise the implica¬ 
tions of the retreat from Nehruism? 
Can the Congress Party continue as 
an enveloping, conditioning force 
in Indian politics if it abandons the 
socialist pattern at home and the 
non-aligned confrontation abroad ? 
Is democracy viable in an under¬ 
developed country without the 
espousal of a national minimum 
programme by the ruling party ? 
Could the established secular, non- 
communal policies survive without 
such a programme ? Does the very 
nature of the Indian State, with il.s 
marked regional and other pressu¬ 
res, dictate an apparent non-partisan 
appproach ? Was it just propitious 


|!ir 

fate that threw up men pmnegaiitg 
the vision of a Gandhi or a Nahnii, 
men who in different stages of deve¬ 
lopment became the image of the 
nation, or was this phenomenon the 
result of tangible, conditioning in¬ 
fluences ? 

These are the crucial questions in 
the rather ramified debate on India’s 
emerging future, questions which 
every politician in the country is 
beginning to ponder upon, know¬ 
ledgeably or otherwise, before he 
takes the plunge towards the politics 
of polarisation or the politics of 
amorphousness. But the plunge ei¬ 
ther way will be motivated by a 
complex mter-twinmg of facttmi, 
domestic and foreign. The Nehrussfe 
and anti-Nehruists, the pro-Nehni- 
ists the pseudo-Nehruists and the 
neo-Nehru ists — for this is what 
political life has been reduced to— 
will have to re-think many of their 
shibboleths and dogmas before the 
fog, or smog, lifts. 


MEETING THE DEMAND... 



... with more specialised, heavy 
machinery for growing Industries 
The expansion of Indian Industry has 
vastly increased the need for 
up-to-date machinery BATLIBOl 
continue to maintain their long 
tradition of usefulness in this field- 
supplying essential machinery to 
such varied industries as ^ textile 
mills ► foundries ► woodworking 
establishments ^ workshops 
► agricultural and development 
projects Today, BATLIBOl offices all 
over India link manufacturer and 
market distribute top duality 
machinery and equipment to meet 
the growing demands of industrial India 


BATLIBOl & COMPANY 

Pro|i«i ■twillal LakcnelMnd Pvt. U4., P arfc M StrMt, Patt, Sv m fca y 1 
•MNCNCS: AbuMdabad » Bhopal a CPimrtto a Coimbotoii a MM a 
LmHiiaiw a Mo4ro« a S o cao dorohoB a Wlaywds. ASMCMni 
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South-East Asian Conversations 


K Kiiihna MomrQiy 



few if any in (Ae countries of South-Ease Asia are prepared any more (o accept India's assertwnt 
of nan-alignrnent at face value ... As for our diplomats, their practice of non-alignment is on an unissual 
idanc. They are not aligned to any general policy, but easily become aligned to the advocacy of policies of 
the countries to which they happen to be accredited". 

This IS how the author sums up his impressions of a three-and-half months tour of South-East Asia 
and Australia. This is a second look at the "South Asian Image of India" (Special Nwnber, July 1961) 
from the changed perspective of Chinese aggression, on India. 

[The author is the New Delhi correspondent of Far Eastern Economic Review, Hongkong.'] 


HE was a V I I P — short for 
Very Important Indonesian Per¬ 
sonage — and the opening gambit 
in our conversation naturally was 
the proposal of the Colombo Con¬ 
ference to bring India and China 
to a position of willingness to talk 
to each other. 1 asked the V 11 P : 
“ Would you agree with me 
your country is a full party to 
the proposals of the Colombo 
conference ? ” “ Yes “ Would 

you agree with me that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has fully co¬ 
operated in the implementation 
of the proposals ? ” “ Yes ”, 

“Would you agree with me that 
the Government of China has not 
cooperated 9 » « jvJq >< 

If I were an Indian diplomat I 
suppose my next course of action 
should have been to say “Satyameva 
Jayate” (Tiuth alone prevails) an 
appropriate number of times, thank 
the V I I P and retreat. 

But not being a diplomat. I asked 
him whether there was no differ¬ 
ence between Delhi’s total accept¬ 
ance of the Colombo proposals and 
Peking’s token acceptance in prin¬ 
ciple. The V I I P, whose training 
in the non-aligned approach is in a 
far more advanced stage than India’s, 
evaded the question and asked 
politely whether I, “in your wis¬ 
dom’’, could explain the difference 

India’s Difficult Denuads 

Indonesian personages not so 
Very Important as he franklv talk 
of the difficulties in which the 
Indian position places them and 
other representatives of Asian na¬ 
tions, which are non-aligned What 
Delhi and her diplomats ask for, in 
their opinion, is a firm declaration 
by th^ of being aligned with 
India in her issue with China They 
think India’s approach is emotional. 


China does not ask them to come 
out in support of her claims. All 
that China expects of them, in their 
opinion, is that they advocate talks 
between the two countries. 

And what the Indonesian diplo¬ 
mats and others whisper in private 
is far different frtwn the public poses 
of President Soekarno or of Foreign 
Minister, Subandrio. “Don’t you 
know that we are fundamentally op¬ 
posed to Chinese communists ? We 
may have working arrangements 
with our local communists — they 
are a fact of our political life — 
hut that does not mean we would 
let our country or our communists 
be forward patrols for Chinese com¬ 
munist expansion. Do you think 
honestly that ail the arms we are 
now getting are to be diiected 
against Malaya or Australia ? We 
do not want to be caught defence¬ 
less like you were. If the time 
comes when we have to face an ex¬ 
ternal communist threat, we want to 
ensure that we arc strong enough to 
relist.” 

And from this they go on to their 
apposition to Malaysia as a “British 
appendage” adding that “it is only a 
truly nationalist Slate that can with¬ 
stand communist or colonial powers, 
not weak-kneed adiustmentg with 
foreign interests.” (Here the criti¬ 
cism is of Malaya’s Tengfcu Abdul 
Rehman’s multi-racial approach 
which tolerates the Chinese commu 
nity.) 

The Indonesians, somewhat justi¬ 
fiably. claim they arc shrewd opera¬ 
tors in foreign policy. They are 
proud of the fact that they were able 
to tackle forcefully the question of 
people of Chinese origin. And in 
this they advertise how bold they 
were to face up to Peking and deal 
harshly with the problem. ISomc 
Indonesian intellectuals sneeringly 


remark that there was, of course, 
the American Fleet which neutra¬ 
lised any physical threat from 
Peking.) 

Dealing with Indonesiaiis 

Indonesians even at top levels do 
not take too much pains to hide 
their contempt for the other 

Colombo Conference nations. If 
at all anyone has the ear of the 
Chinese in Peking and anyone can 
arrange the coming together at the 
conference table of Indian and 

Chinese representatives, it is the 
Indonesians! This is a thesis which 

is also accepted by some 

Indian diplomats. These diplo¬ 
mats advocate the policy of main¬ 
taining friendship with Indonesia 
at any cost. They say that after 
all, Indonesia is the world's fifth 
biggest nation with 100 million 
population and the logical succes¬ 
sor to the imperialist power in the 
region. According to these theo¬ 
rists, acceptance of Indonesian sup¬ 
remacy in the region would help 
Djakarta over the years to take an 
anti-Peking stand. 

It would be foolish to assume 
that the emotional outbursts of 
Indonesia from time to time are 
accidental or signs of national im¬ 
maturity as some arm-chair Indian 
civil servants condescendingly re¬ 
mark. Indonesian emotional ex¬ 
plosions are often well-aimed, well- 
timed and purposeful. But Indian 
official and national response to 
Indonesian actions which have 
hurt us have been so Gan- 
dhian as to lead many 
Indonesians I have met to believe 
that India suffers from national 
sloth and that one can, therefore, 
take a lot of Hhertie>! with her. In 
dealing with Indonesia, it is nerves- 
sary to understand the language 
which Djakarta understands 
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My choice of a truck P FARGO of course 



Bhaiya, I have been a truck operator 
long enough to know that there can be 
no two opinions about the super¬ 
iority of Fargo trucks. For instance 
take Axles A Fargo vehicle is fitted 
with Timken axles now known as 
RockwtII Standard which have a world¬ 
wide reputation These axles have 
great load carrying capacity and 
are absolutely dependable-which 
means a great deal to us truck operators 

There are several other superior features, 
besides Taken together they lead to only one 
conclusion, namely, that the Fargo is a great 
truck. It IS great m hauling power, great in 
endurance, great in earning capacity. You’ll 
make Fargo your truck, too, I am sure. 


FARGO 


Manufactured by THB PIWMm AUTOMOBIUB* LIMITBO, Bombay 
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Contact your Nearest Dealers 


SISTA'S.PAL noe 



Then# jui « fW^y camut iii 6}** 
karu's iiploniiMic . row '.ol what 
happemd Vhen indoneiiana hataH* 
ed some French offidala |K>tted 
herr. Becattae dbe Indonesians 
wanted tho French to vacate some 
buildings, all of a sudden, die 
water and power supply to the 
buildings b^ame irregular. The 
French were told that these build¬ 
ings were old and such things were 
natural. The French did not make 
any oiiicial protest. But one day 
after the Indonesian Ambassador 
in Paris had gone into his Embassy 
or residence, the road outside the 
gates were dug up for some “public 
works”. The French were sorry 
for the inconvenience caused to 
the Indonesian diplomats who 
could not take their cars out. The 
road in Paris was filled up after the 
French got back power and water 
in Djakarta. Whether this story is 
true or apocryphal is immaterial, I* 
goes to illustrate the point that 
the effective language for Indone¬ 
sians not always diplomatic. 

It is not only in official attitudes 
to Indonesia that we have been 
behaving sheepishly. At the Afro- 
Asian Journalists’ Conference, for 
example, the Indian behaviour (and 
for that matter the Malayan) 
showed that we rightly deserve to 
be cla-ssified among the ‘old esta¬ 
blished order’. (That is in con- 
tiast to Soekarno’s definition of the 
New Emerging Forces). In the 
face of the humiliating decisions 
decreed by the Indonesians with 
the support of * the Chinese, the 
Indians at the conference exhibited 
their lack of strength to stand up 
or even walk out in disgust. 

There is another basic reason 
which makes many Indonesians 
think that Indonesians and Chinese 
communists are comrades in poverty. 
We throw statistical data in the 
face of Indonesians to show how 
much we have progressed as a 
result of wise unrevolutionary 
policies. The Chinese tell the 
Indonesians: “We are in the 

same soup, in the same sort of 
difficulties in trying to develop. 
The bad big ones, Western and 
Russian, the rich whites ,pour sneer 
upon sneer as problems overwhelm 
us.” the Indonesian intellectuals 
often say that the Indians have de* 
serted the Asian camp to join the} 
sneerers from the West, and the 


v*' y"' '*' 1iS",',* 'S.'i.A i.V' 

and Djluufta defiirititto. 

Or to quote an Indundsian mill' 
tary officer: 

“Your Nehru talks of the graai 
political stability his goveminent of 
conu).«oinise has given your country 
in the past sixteeo yeM What hat 
he done with the stability? How has 
the stability been achieved? 

“You blame us for our erase for 
arming, but now you have found 
that you have to take distressing 
steps to make up for your earlier 
negligence. What has your stability 
meant? Packing your services with 
men moulded in the tame pattern 
as in the days of colonialism^ 

“Your people talk of your being 
non-aligned. As for me, it is not the 
international political non-aligned 
claims that alone count. Your inter¬ 
nal system u completely aligned to 
the west. After all these years, you 
could find no way except to continue 
with English A very West-aligned 
decision! I don’t know whether the 
solution could be Hindi or something 
else. I don't see any reasons why 
Madras or Gujsurat cannot make do 
with their regional languages, if 
Thailand with fewer than thirty 
million people can carry on its ad¬ 
ministration m Thai. .. Your leaders 
are full of alignment with foreign 
nations " 

Two Ways of Facing Chinese 
Among the other Colombo Con¬ 
ference nations in the region, 
Burma is legitimately proud of her 
record of having been the first to 
commit the Chinese to an inter¬ 
national boundary agreement. The 
men in power in Burma do not 
meet foreign journalists freely but 
an editor put the Burmese attitude 
to India as follows: “There were 
two ways of dealing with the 
Chinese. One was to work for a 
compromise solution and the other 
to build up military strength, 
developing the capacity for a mili 
tary solution. India has proved 
herself capable of neither”. 

In Cambodia, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, the head of State, was 
frank. My question to him was: 
“Many leaders in Asia seem to 
think that Nehru is no longer non- 
aligned. This was the impression 
1 gained on my visits to various 
countries. What is the impression 
of your Highness?” 

Prince Norodom’s answer was: 
“My Indian friends assured me 
while 1 was in India recently, that 
they, are still non-aligned. I be¬ 
lieve them, I have trust in their 
assertions. I for one do not like 


lit «]!t to sit in jttd^snt ^ 

(llus intorview had an intonut' 
ing sequel. Ihe New China News 
A^ncy soon afterwards earned n 
report that the Prince had said 
that his Indian friends assured him 
that India was no longer noiv- 
aligned!) 

Answering my question, the 
Prince said that the international 
guarantiee on Laos had proved un' 
dependable. When I asked him 
why, the Prince replied: “We 
called for an international guaran¬ 
tee on the neutrality of Cambodia 
simply because we wanted to know 
what countries are friendly and 
what countries are not so friendly; 
we do not propose just to trust the 
guarantees”. India is among the 
countries wlUch have not responded 
to the Prince’s call by offering that 
guarantee. 

Some years ago perhaps India 
may have given that guarantee but 
today it is diplomatically impossi¬ 
ble for India since the iSnnee’s call 
is directed against his neighbours, 
Thailand and South Viet Nam. 

The common interest against the 
Chinese has brought Delhi and 
Bangkok a little closer. To quote 
Thanat Khoman, Thailand’s Foreign 
Minister 

“I was the Thai repiesenuiive in 
Delhi in the early day* after Indian 
independence. It was only recently 
that I visited your country again. 1 
fell that despite our day-to-day rela¬ 
tions, all along India and we were 
in a way estranged. There is a 
greater level of undersunding -now 
and I suppose there will be greater 
exchanges at official and other levels". 

Thanat Khoman also bemoaned: 

"One problem with which I have 
been preoccupied is to put forward 
the idea that Asian nations should 
not be impressed with or absorbed 
by alien notions and ideas. Our 
minds should noi be filled with 
foreign notions like capitalism, com¬ 
munism, socialism — political or 
economic doctrines which came from 
outside the mntinent. We should 
base ourselves on our Asian heritage 
— independence and cooperation. 

“We must remember that many 
centuries ago, even when facilities for 
travel and communication were re¬ 
stricted, we could and did maintain 
useful contacts, we exchanged ideas. 
But with the improvement in com¬ 
munications, we seem to live apart 
from one another because we let our¬ 
selves be influenced by foreign doct¬ 
rines We must build closer solida¬ 
rity, cooperation based on our an- 
cieni doctrines". 
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IhmuBHmft Aitaa Tenioiu 


It will b« a long time belore the 
Tliai* lotnet the sarcastic remarks 
of our international policy makers 
who laughed at SEATO as an 
arrangement between a giant and 
a pigmy. In tlir view of many 
Thais, it is the folly of Nehru’s 
non-alignment which kept the 
country militarily weak. They 
would respect India more if she 
became militarily stronger. And 
the same strength would appeal to 
Burma and Indonesia also. (The 
reaction of a top leader in Saigon 
to the Indian debacle in NEEA 
was one of shock. “We thought 
that India was about the oiil> 
eoinilry in A«ia which could witli- 
stand the (Ihinese niililarv to any 
extent’'.) 


The Thai Piune Minister, 
Marshall Sarit Thanarat, explained 
in an inleiview that the framing of 
A new constitution and deinocra- 
tisation in his country would be a 
slow process, “because we do not 
want to imitate any existing con- 
stitutioiis of other nations hut to 
evolve one which will be in con¬ 
sonance with the characteristics of 
the Thais and bring about a truly 
democratic framework”. It is easy 
to dismiss the Thai I’lime Minister’s 
n'niarks with a shrug and a com¬ 
ment that after all that is what 
most of those who took power hv 
foice could he expected to say But 
to mv mind some fiiither remarks 
of Marshall Saril ivere significant. 
•According to him. “In Thailand 
we have been piactising some 
Ivfies of democratic methods 
which may not esen exist in other 
countries. Thai sotiety, for exam¬ 
ple. IS a cl.Tssless and castele.s.s one. 
We believe that along with rights, 
obligations and duties should also 
exist side hv side” 


When Imliai) diplomats or 
trasoilers like me flaunt our demo¬ 
cracy and the record of three elec¬ 
tions in the face of other Asians, 
one question wlm h haunts me is 
whether oui foim of lieniocracv i« 
the uliimatp’ To many other 
Asians, (he inahilitv of llie Indian 
leadership to attempt an onslaught 
against the caste system is a despic 
able cnmpiomise with an undenio 
cratie social evil An Tndonesinn 
friend of mine who is a professor 
At the Ihin-ersitv of Dj.aikart.i 
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keupa un addng me witetber an 
election conduct^ in an orderly 
way once every five yean is all 
that goes to make a system demo¬ 
cratic. What about the total era¬ 
dication of feudalism, education op¬ 
portunities for all, freedom from 
alien influences? What is more 
important the political concept 
of democracy or the social and 
economic priorities? 

Our '’Non-AUfiieii' Diplomati 

To the Indian diplomat posted 
in South-East Asian stations the 
lack of an overall policy mean.s 
floating anchorless in a stormy m'u 
F ew, if any, in the region are pro- 
jiared any more to a<-eept Inilin s 
profession of non-alignment at face 
value. Non-alignment, to our 
diplomats, has perhaps come t» 
mean the absence of any policy on 
anvthing It is amusing to find 
some of them becoming strongly 
convinced quickly of the correct¬ 
ness of the attitudes of the govern¬ 
ments to which they happen to 
have presented their credentials I 
have wondered what would have 
happened if Delhi suddenly switch¬ 
ed its representative in Kuala 
Lumpur to Djakarta and vice-versa 
at the height of the Malaya-Indo- 
nesia confrontation’ Or. sent our 
man in Bangkok to Phnompenh 
amid the excitement of the Thai- 
Carnhodian ronlioversies’ 

\oi that the diplomats posted in 
various capitals are necessarily 
capable of absorbing the nuances 
of the various countries' behaviour. 
General ignorance of local languages 
plaie-lhcm at the nieicv of locally 
recruited tianslators It is sicken¬ 
ing ihdl Delhi has not been able to 
hnd enough French-sjieaking dipio 
mats for posting in Phnompenh or 
S.iignn Sometimes these diplo¬ 
mats .ire at the inetev of a low 
paid interpreter who picks and 
chooses such of the local Press 
reaction.s as he consideis fit for the 
diplomats to tead. I can cite the 
instance of .1 dramatic develop 
nienf some weeks ago in a south 
Asuui capital which w.is reported 
in a non-English newspaper A 
local .lirline oflicial with whom 1 
h.ul lireakfasi told me about it and 
gave me the details that had appea'- 
ed in tile newspa|)er. When I lele 
phoned an Indian Kntbassv Ingh- 


TWE mw irvjif *’1^, 
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up later in the day, he woe hlSei' 
fully unawaxe of wlmt had ht^pen- 
ed. The tranelator had not turned 
up that day! 

The ofliciousnees of the External 
Affairs Ministry set-up also causes 
much heart-bum and many head¬ 
aches to our diplomats. In some 
cases, the diplomats themselves are 
probably responsible for the em¬ 
barrassing faux pas committed in 
Delhi. Tliere have been many 
instances of a member of a visiting 
A.sian delegation feeling insulted, 
because of the breach of protocol 
at a Delhi banquet. 

How to laxe Friend* 

Vi.sitiiig Ministers sensitive to 
protocol cannot appreciate the 
'act that the representative of the 
Foreign Ministry who goes to re¬ 
ceive them has only the rank of a 
Minister of .State. China’s Foreign 
Minister makes it a point to go all 
the wav to Canton to receive a 
visiting Minister and lay out the 
red rarpel. If the first port of call 
of a Minister visiting India is Cal¬ 
cutta or Bombay, how properly is 
he received? 

I sympathise with the plight of a 
recent visitor who had in the plane 
made notes on a reply he presumed 
he would have to make to a wel¬ 
come addiess at the airport. On 
landing he found that welcome 
speeches were reserved •^or heads of 
Stale and Prime Ministers! Another 
head of State brought a gift to be 
giiTn to the Indian Minister in 
waiting who would accompany him 
on Ills long lour of India, to dis¬ 
cover later that such rourtesies are 
tesened for a British Queen or an 
American Piesident’ For this 
Asi.in head of Stale. \o 

Tailpwcr Our diplomats nor¬ 
mally go out of the way to be help¬ 
ful to visitors from home provided 
they do not make unieasonable de¬ 
mands, but once in n while one 
does come across specimens of a 
speeial breed Like one who 
]*i()U(llv alfirnied his policy: “f 
haw licit sought the help ^ any¬ 
body in inv life, and 1 see no point 
in trying to help others”. Woe 
befall any Indian .stranded in the 
ciU whete this diplomat is posted. 




OIL imiA LIMITED 


(A SOiSO Cooperative Enterprise of the Government of India and The Burmah 
Oil Company for Prospecting, Drilling, Production and Transport of Crude 
Oil from Upper Assam to Refineries in Gauhati, Assam and Barauni, Bihar) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN SHRI KHANOUBKAl 
K. UESAI, M.P., TO THE SHAREKOLUERS ON THE OCi 
GASION OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL OENERAL MEETING 
OF THE COMPANY HELD ON FRIDAY, 2lST JUNE 1963, 
AT DULIAJAN, UPPER ASSAM. 

i.tNTLEMEN : I have pleasure in presenting to you the 
Keport of the Directors, and the Annual Accounts of 
the Company for the year 1962 Owing to certain les- 
tnctions imposed under the emergency, I regret that 
It has not been possible to circulate these Reports as 
usual. 



GENERAL ; The past year has been a most eventful one 
foi our (oiintry due to the Chinese 
agg^ression and then attacks on our 
NEFA border in October. This event 
_ - ’. has had its repercussions, both directly 

indirectly on Oil India Our oil- 
fields aie situated in the North-East 
corner of A«sam. At the height of the 
emergency last yeai it became necessary to make ar¬ 
rangements for evacuation of the families of our per¬ 
sonnel from the oilfields I am glad to say that tiiis 
was done .smoothly and efficiently and within the shoit- 
cst possible time. Subsequently, it has been possible 
to allow the families to return lo thcii homes. Oui 
staff, however, stuck to their posts through the period, 
and carried on with the motto “business as usual”. I 
would like to pay here my tribute to the staff — labour, 
clerical and executive for the spirit of constancy they 
diow»-d throughout 

Security precautions due to the emergency required, 
however, a certain diversion of our resources, and this 
lias resulted in some slowing down of operations and 
of our construction works 


In a wider sphere the ('hinese Aggression has high¬ 
lighted the need to maximise our production of petio¬ 
le um products both to save foreign exchange and as a 
vital necessity of our defence effort. As far as the 
Eastern area is concerned, steps are being taken bv the 
Government of India to expand the capacity of Barauni 
and Gauhati Refineries by 1966 so that the total pro¬ 
duction of refined products in this area including also 
the Digboi Refinery could he increa.sed to over 4^ 
million ton.s. Naturally Oil India would have to make 
every effort to increase the production potential of 
crude oil both in our existing oilfields as well as in the 
new areas for which we have been granted exploration 
licences in order to meet as ipuch as possible of these 
increased requirements The Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission will be making a similar effort in their own 
areas in Assam. 

I would now like to refer particular]! to some of the 
highlights which marked mir activities during the 
past ycai. 


ROYALTY & EXFLpRATioN : I am happy to say that the 
dispute regarding Royalty has been 
satisfactorily settled with the Prime 
Minister’s award last November, which 
fixed this at a rate of Rs. 7.50 per ton 
and Oil India is now paying royalty 
on this basis, Soon after, we also ob¬ 
tained our prospecting licence for 1291 
sq. miles in Area ‘A’. Another application for explora¬ 
tion licence of 595 sq. miles is now pending before the 
authorities concerned. Arrangements for starting a 
seismic survey in the former area were taken in hand 
immediately, but this had to lie postponed due to the 
Emergency. However, early in 1963, we decided lo 
spi-ed up the survey work and for this purpose, we were 
fortunate in obtaining the services of a seismic team 
from the Oil & Natural Gas Commission. The seismic 
survey started in March, 1963 and a considerable 
amount of work has already been done. Needless to 
say in the light of the latest requirements, these opera¬ 
tions including drilling of test wells will have to be 
carried out on the most intensive scale possible and this 
question is now engaging the Management's attention. 
I would like here to expicss my thanks to the Oil & 
Natural (Ja*- Commission and the Ministry of Mines & 
Fuel for their assrstance in making this survey party 
available and also express our appieciation of the 
very good work done hy the seismic team in this rela¬ 
tively short period 

oii.FiEiJ) OPERATIONS : Last year, 25 wells were drilled 
of which 19 were oil producers, 2 dry 
and 4 await further testing. Our pi-o- 
gress m drilling was somewhat delay¬ 
ed, partly because of troubles in land 
acquisition during the middle of the 
year and later on with the slowing 
down of certain operations necessitated 
hy the emergency. Owing largely to the a,ssistance and 
looperntion given to us hy the Assam Government and 
the local authorities, we were able to overcome the 
diffirulties in regard lo land acquisition and the work 
IS now going on unhampered. 

Oil India can claim credit for two “first*” in out 
drilling programme. Recently w'e adopted the new 
technique of “Dual Completion” which would enable 
simultaneous production from two horizons in the same 
well This is still more or less in an experimental 
stage though we have successfully drilled one dual well 
and the second one is in progress. Another new tech¬ 
nique which OIL adopted is directional (deviated) dnl- 
ling in order to tap oil resources under the bed of the 
Riirhi Dihing river; and up to date we have siiccess- 
fiillv completed three wells through thi.s method. This 
is the first time these technique® in oil drilling are being 
employed in India 
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unfbK COwoiTtONiNc PtANT t Another major aehi«i^ 4'eomspomling curtailment in Wt aalofl tirtidf ^ 

nxsnt of thw year was the completion of the Cnide the total being only 5,50,000 tons. Our aMt costa of 
Conditioning Plant in Nahoricatiya, the first one of Hs. production excluding drilling and developxneiit eoste 
kind in any part of the world. The plant has been have improved, the figures being Rs 8/- per ten in 1962 
brought into commission from February, 1963, and as compared to Rs, 13/- per ton in I%I. On the other 
(ondttioned crude is now being supplied to the Gauhati band with the commissioning of the first stage of Our 
A similar plant is under construction in pipeline and the creation of further assets in our oil¬ 
fields, we have to make a much larger provision for 
d^reciation than last year. After taking into account 
The lo sector of our pipeline was put (]ie price adjustment under the l^cond Supplemental 
into commission in areh, 1962, and Agreement, providing for full depreciation for assessed 
as een supp jnng cru e continuously properties and transferring last year’s surplus to the 
ttav ^ profit *nd loss account, we have recommended a final 

dividend of Rs. 90/- per share for the year 1962. An 
interim dividend of Rs. 40/- was declared and paid in 
December 1962, and the remaining Rs. 50/- is now 
being paid The net return on equity ^for 1962 will 
thus be 6f% after deducting dividend tax. 


Refinery 

Moran. 

FIPtUNES 



say that the 14” sector is also now 
ready for commissioning with the com¬ 
pletion of hydraulic testing in Febni- 
1963. Actually this testing would 
have been completed even earlier, but was delayed due 
to a number of pipe failures which had to be rectified. 

• P'Pe^'"*’ connecting the oilfields 

111 INahorkatiya and Moran with the Government Re¬ 
fineries IS now ready and supplies to the Barauni Re¬ 
finery can start as soon as required. The final tele-com- 
munication facilities are expected to be completed by 
October. 196.'H, but sufficient facilities have been install¬ 
ed already to enable the pipeline to be commissioned 
and operated manually The Burmah Oil Company 
(Pipe lines) Limited, which superintended the design 
and construction of the work and the contractors who 
participated in this effort deserve to be congratulated 
on a diffirult job well done. 

rriYANCE ; In the financial sphere the outstanding event 
was the floatation of our Rs. 30 croies 
debenture issue to finance the rupee 
cost of the pipeline. This is the largest 
single debenture stock so far put on 
the Indian Market and 1 would like 
to fake this opportunity of placing on 
record our deep anpreciation for the 
een interest and invaluable guidance given bv the 
Reserve Bank of India and the State Bank of India in 
inakmg this debenture issue a success. In addition I 
wmild also like to thank all the many other financial 
and banking institutions who also gave assistance in 

issue. 

A second major event related to the conversion ol 
our Sterling overdraft of £ 10 million with the Bank of 
Jwotiand to a medium term loan. Arrangements have 
now bwn finalised for raising these funds partly by loan 
rom banking institutions, and partly by debentures 
lloated in London by The Bunnah Oil Company Limit¬ 
ed, and this amount will now be granted as a direct 
loan from the Bank of Scotland to Oil India repayable 
over a fienod of 1.S years. 
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A Special Sub-Committee set up for this purpose, 
with the representatives of the Aswini 
Government has made a study of the 
problrmi connected with the produc¬ 
tion and supply o' gas from our oil¬ 
fields to potential consumers and has 
made certain lerommendations which 
are now being considered by your 
ll is expected, however, that the actual demand 
for gas will only develop in about 2 years time when 
the State Fleciririty Supply Board, and the Fertilizer 
Factoiy at Namrup commence production, along with 
the development of other industries in this area Mean¬ 
while we have begun to supply gas requirements to 
some ol the surioiindirig tea gardens m Assam and we 
are also continuing lo sell our ga« lo meet the require¬ 
ments of the Assam Oil Company, 

STAlt t The year 1962 was the first year in which 
Oil India directly employed its own 
‘•tuff end became a distinct and sepa¬ 
rate organisation. As from January 1st 
1962, vve had taken on our own pay 
rolls all the stuff required who wete 
hitherto employees of the Assam Oil 
Company Limited although the Assam 
Oil Company will continue to render certain residuary 
services under a new services agreement which fire have 
concluded with them. As you would gather from what 
I have aaid, the year has been marked for Oil India by 
some notable achievements and I would like to record 
here my appreciation to all the staff for the loyal servi¬ 
ce rendered and the good work done by all the em¬ 
ployees of the Company, during the year. I would also 
like to thank my colleagues in the Board for their active 
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hat, was much less than anticipated. The commission- make this year a suceeX^eTr L oT 7 • a” 

mg of Barauni Refinery has also been delave^ St I ...t year for Oil India Limited. 

» now expected that the first stage will go on stream the M.^try of ZZTfuc 3th 
only ,n October-Decemher. 1963. The result has been Assam for thrir valiiabt assLa^e 
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Rethinking on Aid 

There has been, in recent yenrs, a great deal of heart-searching on the form that aid for deotdo^ 
meat should take. 

Should it be in grants or loans, and should loans be hard or soft? 

Should aid be provided on a bilateral or a multilateral basis? And should it bo provided by Gov¬ 
ernment organisations or private agencies? 

Should aid be tied in any form, either to imports from the aid-giving countries or to specific pro¬ 
jects in the recipient countries? 

A brief assessment of the developing attitudes on these questions is attempted bdow. 


'J'HE growing gap between the 

rich and poor countries of the 
world has led to a serious reassess¬ 
ment of the whole problem of aid. 
Though a certain measure of aid 
has been channelled into the deve¬ 
loping countries during the last 
fifteen years, this has had little 
impact in reducing the pap, and 
falling commodity prices have more 
than cancelled the benefits of this 
aid to the foreign exchange re¬ 
serves of the less developed coun¬ 
tries. Apart from the fact that — 
publicly at least — the conscience 
of mankind is no longer prepared 
to tolerate the great and growing 
differences between the industria¬ 
lized and the developing countries, 
it is also recognised that in the final 
analysis the prosperity of the richer 
countries depends upon the pro¬ 
sperity of the primary producing 
countries. Declining export earnings 
inhibit the, lapacity of these coun¬ 
tries to import from the developed 
countries, and this, in turn, has 
serious repercussions on the econo¬ 
my of the industrialized nations of 
the world, who, through modern 
methods of production, have an 
exportable surplus of the type ' of 
capita! equipment required to raise 
the living standards of the less 
developed areas. 

To Win Friends or Help 
Development? 

Therefore, added to the philan¬ 
thropic consideratiops, there an: 
sound economic reasons for mak¬ 
ing the aid that is provided more 
effe,ctive. and there. is little doubt 
that so far, despite good intentions^ 
this aim has not been achieved. 

In the immediate post-war period, 
the Americans, who then had no 
balance of payments problem, 
poured money out indiscriminately 


for political purposes, in order “to 
win friends snd influence people". 
However, since many of the areas 
to which this aid was channelled 
had no proper development plans, 
the money was spent on consumer 
goods — particularly flashy Amen- 
can cars — and littk impact was 
made on the economic problems of 
the countries to which this aid was 
channelled. Hie American tax 
payer bitterly resented the drain 
to these countries which showed no 
tangible return, while smaller 
quantities of aid, more strategically 
placed and offered on better terms 
by Russia, seemed to have more 
propaganda effects. 

On Gintintting Basis 

Another important point that has 
now been realised is that aid can 
no longer be considered on an 
ad-hoc, short-term basis — the 
European Recovery Programme 
(the Marshall Plan) which was 
launched in 1948 was only a stop¬ 
gap measure to get Europe on its 
feet again. It was designed to be 
winded up after four years and the 
aid wa.s justified on the ground 
that a grant of this nature would 
spare the burden of servicing foreign 
debts and help to restore the inter¬ 
national monetary system by end¬ 
ing the dollar shortage, and in this 
way provide Europe with the neces¬ 
sary foreign exchange to import 
American goods Short-term aid 
of this type, however, is not appro¬ 
priate for the developing countries 
of the world because there is a long 
haul ahead before these countries 
can reach the period of “take-off” 
and become self-sufficient. And this 
is now well recognised. 

Aid. therefore, must be on a 
larger scale and on a continuing 
basis for quite a long time ahead. 


Thus the old idea of foreign aid as 
a temporary measure with emphasis 
on short-run objectives has been 
largely given up and financial aid 
is now seen by most of the lending 
countries as long-term aid to 
recipient countries for their long¬ 
term development plans. If it is 
to be effective, it must be dove¬ 
tailed into the development plans 
of the countries concerned, and a 
great deal more discretion must be 
exercised about the type of expendi¬ 
ture for which these loans are 
intended. The Mansfield Report 
produced earlier this year by a 
bipartisan Senate group headed by 
the Democratic Senator Mansfield, 
urged the U S to reconsider its 
South East Asia aid programme 
and to make a thorough reassetM- 
ment of security needs in that area. 
It points out that since 1950, $5,000 
million has been poured into 
South East Asia, hut the results 
cannot be valued at one-tenth of 
this sum It suggests that no new 
countries should be added to the 
list of recipients and that the aid 
should not be expanded 

There has. been, in recent years, 
a great deal of heart searching on 
the form that aid should take. 
Should it be in grants or loans, and 
should loans be hard or soft? 
Should aid he provided on a 
bilateral or multilateral basis? 
Should it he provided by Govern¬ 
ment organisations or private 
agencies? Should ,aid be tied in 
any form, either to exports from 
the countries concerned or to parti¬ 
cular projects in the recipient 
countries ? 

A brief assessment of the atti¬ 
tudes that are developing on these 
points are listed below. 
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Most «id‘giy^ countries furo^ 
vide aid both in tbe form of g/Wt» 
and loans. U S A, the hUKeet sinc^^ 
supplier of aid, originally favour^ 
grants, but has now shifted over to 
Joans in order to meat the persistent 
criticism of American ta:q>ayer8 
who believe that loans are a much 
more businesslike proposition. 
However, the growing recognition 
of the need for easier terms of re¬ 
payment has led to a greater em¬ 
phasis on soft, rather than hard 
loans. 


Approximately half of U K’s 
total aid is in the form of granU, 
and such loans as it makes, are 
made on strictly commercial terms 
which cover U K’s own borrowing 
costs. The typical British aid on 
a loan basis is for approximately 
25 years with repayment beginning 
in the eighth year. Interest rates 
range from 4 1/8 per cent for a 
one year loan to 6 per cent for 15 
to 30 years loans. (This includes 
} per cent management charge). 

Countries like Belgium, Canada, 
the Netherlands and France, 
channel their aid mainly in the 
form of grants or similar contribu¬ 
tions. France extends loans with 
low rates of interest and very long 
repayment periods, mainly to coun¬ 
tries with which it has had Itmg 
historical association. On the other 
hand, countries like West Germainy, 
Italy, Japan and Portugal provide 
most of their aid in the form of 
loans — usually on strictly com¬ 
mercial terms. 


There is reason to be increasingly 
concerned about die terms on 
which aid is being provided. It is 
extremely doubtful whether many 
less developed countries cam con¬ 
tinue to absorb increasing amounts 
of external capital on present terms, 
without running into serious diffi¬ 
culties in meeting their debt obli¬ 
gations. 


Lenders of Soft Loans 

The Development Assistance Com¬ 
mittee of the OECD (which grew 
out of the Organisation for Euro¬ 
pean Economic Cooperation i** 
1961 and was a token of the ^w- 
ing interest in providing inter¬ 
national economic co-operation) in 
its resolution on the Common Aid 
Effort adapted in March, 1961, 
calls not only for more aid to deve- 


lopt^ countries, hut for koreasod 
assistance in the form of grants or 
loans on favourable terms. 

In broad terms, it has been esti¬ 
mated that for less developed coun¬ 
tries as group, the volume of exter¬ 
nal public debt (and the annual 
servicing of this debt by way of 
interest and r^ayment of principal) 
has more than doubled in the period 
1955 to 1961. An increasing num¬ 
ber of developing countries are 
entering a peri^ where the annual 
payments in respect of debt servicing 
are likely to absorb quite a high 
proportion (sometimes substan¬ 
tially more than lO per cent) of 
their export earnings. The pro¬ 
blem is that many projects are slow 
yielding, and debt servicing falls 
due for repayment before additional 
foreign currency can be earned or 
saved. This is because loans are 
for short periods and carry sub¬ 
stantial interest rates. There arc 
also budget problems for the re¬ 
cipient countries. When large 
sums have to be found each year 
for servicing debts, it is particularly 
hand to further sequeeie the already 
low levels of consumption to pro¬ 
vide for debt servicing in addition 
to new capital investment 

IDA and Soviet* 

The growing recognition of the 
need for organisations which could 
lend to the developing countries on 
easier terms than that provided by 
the World Bank led, at the end of 
1960, to the estabiikment of the 
International Development Associa¬ 
tion which was set up as an affiliate 
of the World Bank. Unlike the 
World Bank which finances deve¬ 
lopment on a strictly business basis, 
charging the ruling interest rates 
which fluctuate in accordance with 
changes in the cost of money in 
world capital markets, (and which, 
incidentally, impose too great a 
burden of repayment on the reci¬ 
pient countries), the IDA pro¬ 
vides “soft” loans — i e loans 
which, although repayable in 
dollaM, are for a very long term 
with no interest and only a small 
service charge. Loans from the 
Soviet Union to the developing 
countries, which started in 1954. 
were on terms which these coun¬ 
tries considered very favourable as 
compared with the commercial type, 
loans they were receiving from 
other aid-givers. 


To b^in wHb, Rustiut nths Of 
interest were low — mainly between 
2 and 2i per cent; periods of 
repayment were fairly long, and 
payment was accepted in the red- 
pienl country’s own currency. This 
Im I was particularly welcome, 
since shortage of foreign exchange 
is one of the main problems afl'ect- 
ing the devei^ing countries. In 
addition, the Kussians were also 
prepared to accept repayment in 
the form of commodities. These 
new terms naturally led to a re¬ 
assessment on the part of other aid¬ 
giving countries. 

ReasMMment by U S 

In America in 1957, the Deve¬ 
lopment Loan Fund was set up to 
extend loans in dollars, repayable 
m whole or in part in the borro¬ 
wer’s own currency. As a part of 
the process of reducing the multi¬ 
plicity of loan-giving organisations, 
the Americans decided, in 1961, 
to streamline their aid programmes. 
The Development Loan Fund and 
other U S agencies were accordingly 
replaced by the Agency for Inter¬ 
national Development (AID). This 
organisation providm loans which 
extend over 40 years, with no inte¬ 
rest Mve a j per cent annual ser 
vice charge; repayment begins after 
10 years. 

Anodier American aid-giviiig 
organisation is the Inter-American 
Development Bank which started 
in I960. This organisation pro¬ 
vides three types of loans. First, 
strictly commercial loans on terms 
similar to those offered by the 
World Bank and the Export-lmiiort 
Bank. Second, loans at lower rates 
and for longer maturities, repay¬ 
able in currencies loaned, or some¬ 
times in the borrower’s own cur¬ 
rency. The third type of loan is 
made where the Ba^ handles a 
Trust Fund managed foi the U S 
Government under the Alliance for 
Progress. These loans are made 
for social overhead projects on 
very tow rates of interest and lon^ 
maturities, repayable in the 
borrower’s own currency. 

Supplier*’ Credits 

So grave is the foreign exchange 
situation of the majority of deve¬ 
loping countries that in order to 
encourage exports of capital goods 
from their own countries, many 
industrialized countries have initiat- 
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ed wlut . cre known aO suppliers' 
credits, to finance exports from the 
developed countries. These crediii 
give rise to a number of special 
problems. They cany ,commercial 
rates of interest and usually the 
repayment has to be made in from 
one to five years (sometimes sup¬ 
pliers’ credits are given for more 
than five years for certain types of 
capital equipment such as aircraft). 
The servicing of these credits is a 
heavy burden and data recently 
collected by the OECD go to 
show that the amount of these cre¬ 
dits has been increasing steadily. 

In one way, these credits fulfil 
an essential function by helping the 
less developed countries to obtain 
needed imports of equipment and 
capital goods without paying cash, 
but It has been found that they 
have sometimes been used to finance 
projects which ought to have been 
financed over much longer periods 
and on easier terms. However, 
rather than defer a project until 
easier terms can be obtained, it is 
not surprising that developing 
countries have turned to these sup¬ 
pliers’ credits, but if this goes too 
far, the debt servicing burden may 
become impossibly heavy. 

Proxress towards Earier Terms 

Figures published by the OECD 
relating to 1961 (the latest avail¬ 
able), show what progress has been 
made towards easier loan terms for 
the developing countiies. In this 
year, 60 per cent of the bilateral 
aid was in the form of grants and 
grant-iike contributions These, of 
course, included the large sums 
made available by the U S in the 
form of loans repayable in the 
recipient’s currencies and the trans 
fer of resources under U S Public 
Law 4S0 through sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities against 
payment in domestic currency. 
Again, periods of repayment have 
been lengthening over recent years. 
In 1961, about one-fifth of all 
bilateral loans were for maturities 
of more than 30 years while only a 
few years ago, the proportion of 
such loans was negligible. 

Another move that is taking 
place is to persuade aid-giving 
countries to reduce the differences 
in the terms they offer to the 
developing countries. Some donOT 
countries allow a grace period of 
perhaps five or ten years before 


npaymmit, even of imwNMt, bcigiitt- 
In othera, interest rates, benuring -no 
relationship to commercial rates, 
are as low as 0.7S per qent. on 
maturities of up to 40 years. (Many 
American loans offer these facili¬ 
ties). That some industrial coun¬ 
tries charged iu^er rates of inte¬ 
rest than others, was causing iliwill 
on both sides. Countries givii^ 
soft loans suspected they were real¬ 
ly financing the harder loans of 
others, who ieit, in their turn, that 
soft loan countries were adopting 
an unfair practice in internaPonal 
trade. 

In the Development Assistance 
Committee (0 E E C) meeting held 
in April this year, parity of terms 
of loan was strongly urged and 
countries like Britain and Germany 
were asked to liberalize their terms 
of lending in order to bring them 
nearer to those offered by other 
members of the group. At present, 
both U K and Germany charge 
interest rates on their development 
loans at rates corresponding to 
the borrowing costs of their Govern¬ 
ments. Italy and Japan were also 
criticised foi the hard terms they 
charged but less sharply, because 
the income per head of their pop 
ulation is very low in comparison 
with that of most members and 
their domestic investment needs 
correspondingly greater. So they 
may not he able to offer such easy 
terms as the others. U wa.s sug¬ 
gested that the move to bring the 
loans terms nearer to parity should 
be extended both to individual aid 
programmes and to concerted aid 
operations by various financial con¬ 
sortia and similar groups. 

Figures for 1961 show that of 
the loans provided by D A C coun¬ 
tries, 18 per cent were at interest 
rates of 2 per cent or less; 7 per 
cent were between 2 and 4 per I’enl, 
50 per cent were between 4 and 
6 per cent and 20 per cent were 
above 6 per cent. 

Tied Loans 

From the point of view of deve¬ 
loping countries, tied loans, quite 
obviously, are not popular. what 
these countries would like to do is 
to use the loans to buy in the 
cheapest market. However, a 
number of thorny problems arise 
since, with increasing balance of 
payments diiiicuhies for the lend¬ 
ing countries, the latter are 


Auxtooa to «ie any loam 
to exiiorta from tkoir own oouu- 
trim. Ompito this, however, the 
general comemus of opinion at the 
UECD ia that development aid 
should not be tied to the donor 
country, except in special circum¬ 
stances. It was noted that while 
nearly all multilateral develop¬ 
ment finance is untied, the major 
proportion of bilateral aid is tied. 
The Administrator of the U S Agency 
for International Development point¬ 
ed out that the American policy of 
tied loans was a temporary measuie 
necessitated by the balance of pay¬ 
ments situation. 

From the recipient’s point of view, 
however, much more onerous and 
frustrating is the aid which is tied 
to a particular project. It ia frustra^ 
ing because the developing countries 
suffer from shortage of foreign ex¬ 
change. To have available foreign 
exchange which they cannot apply 
to general imports which are need 
ed to keep the already established 
industries going is like starving in 
the midst of plenty. Yet because 
tfiese funds are earmarked for parti¬ 
cular projects, they cannot be used 
and the projects may take some 
time to develop ! Thus arises the 
phenomenon of accumulating un¬ 
utilized aid side by side with idle 
capacity in industry. 

The need for countries like India 
to have loans that are not tied to 
any particular project was stressed 
in the recent report by the Federa¬ 
tion of British Industries which 
suggested that more British aid 
should go to maintenance imports, 
increasing the eJiciency of existing 
plant. In the latest Aid to India 
Gonsortiura offer, the bulk of the 
British commitment, i e, $ 6.3 mil¬ 
lion out of a total of $ 84 million, 
will be geneial purpose aid, availa¬ 
ble for maintenance imports, as 
distinct from money tied to specific 
projects. This is a substantially 
higher proportion of non-project aid 
than the other major contributors 
have felt able to give. U S which 
gives by far the easiest loan terms, 
has, in the past, provided about half 
its commitments in nOn-project aid. 

Government or Private Aid 

In the earlier period of thinking 
on the subject, the general idea was 
that aid should be provided through, 
private investments institutions. 
When U S embarked on President 
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TViunan*! Paitit Pour Pl'ogranime of 
tdcbi^i •Mistance, to le» develop' 
«d nations in 1949, the Administra¬ 
tion did not advocate Goveriunent 
grants. It was assumed that the job 
could be done with private capital, 
with such loans os would hr availa¬ 
ble frran the World Bant and tlie 
Export-Import Bank on commercial 
terms. Indeed, up to 1957, the Ex- 
port-lm|}ort Bank continued to be 
tbe principal U S agency for hnan- 
cing selected investment projects 
abroad. Since then, however, the 
Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment has been set up. Efforts to 
promote the inve.stment of private 
capital abroad continue, and both 
the World Bank and the OECD 
are trying to draw up a charter of 
terms which the developing coun¬ 
tries can offer to attract foreign 
private investment, in order to in¬ 
crease their foieign exchange 
resources. 
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exchange eamangB, the industrialized 
countries- must open their doors 
wide to exports from them, particu¬ 
larly exports qi manufactured goods, 
since with increased production and 
growing substitution by synthetics, 
primary commodities they had been 
exporting in the past can¬ 
not earn sufficient foreign 
exchange for them. Althougli 
there is a recognition of this need, 
it IS by no means easy to persuade 
the industrialized countries to take 
more than minimal steps in this 
direction, because of the dislocation 
that freer imports of manufactures 
will cause to theii own traditional 
industries, particularly textiles. The 
point, however, was made in a very 
forthright manner by the develop¬ 
ing countries at the last GATT 
Conference and it is bound to be 
raised again at the World Trade 
Conference to be held early next 
year. 


In April, the President of the 
World Bank said : “I have no doubt 
that the flow of private capital to 
the less developed would increase 
greatly if the private investor could 
be persuaded to overcome his pre¬ 
sent fears that, in many of these 
countries, his investment may be 
threatened by expropriation without 
fair compensation or by other arbi- 
tary action by the host Govern¬ 
ment”. A system of multilateral 
investment guarantees is being studi¬ 
ed by the Development Assistance 
Committee. A fresh blow to defend 
the rights of private investors has 
been struck by the Clay Committee 
Report which has urged the U S 
Government not to giant aid to 
Governments abroad to develop in¬ 
dustries in the public sector where 
it is possible foi such development 
to take place in the private sector. 
The Araiericans object, on principle, 
to taxing their private enterprise to 
subsidize foreign piililic enterprise. 


In 1961, the 10 D A C countries 
(Norway became the 11th country 
in 1962) contributed 8 7 billion 
dollars to developing countries com¬ 
pared with an annual averagi' of 
3.5 billion in 1950-55 and 7 billion 
in 1956-59. 


(MdHon U S $) 



Official 

Private 

Total 

USA 

3,414 

1,218 

4.632 

France 

932 7 

459.8 

1,412 5 

U K 

445 0 

406.0 

851 

Germany 

573.6 

222.0 

795 6 

Japan 

231.6 

147 6 

379.2 

Italy 

68.2 

167.8 

236.0 

^therlands 

69.0 

152 0 

221.0 


The U S Agency for International 
Development (AID) reports that 
during the fi.scal year ended June 
30, 1962, the U S spent a total of 
$ 5.084m ( 1,815m) on foreign 
economic assistance progiamme--. 
The total was made up as follows : 


Trade and Aid 

The awareneas is, at last, grow¬ 
ing that although the piovision of 
foreign aid will continue to be 
necessary for a considerable period 
ahead, trade with the developing 
countries plays no less an irajKirl- 
,aitt part, what is urgently required 
«tOw is trade and aiiC if trade, not 
ikld, is over to become a possibility 
lo, order that developing countries 
supplement their scant foreign 



(1) S 1,563m, on ‘Food for 
Peace’ commodities, (31 per 
cent of the aid programme). 

(2) 12,508m, through the Agency 
for International Develop¬ 
ment. 

(3) $584m, through the Export 
Import Bank. 

(4) S224m, Social progress inisi 
fund loan 

(5) 9110m, Inter-American Deve¬ 
lopment Bank. 


THE 

(6) 902m, Intematioasi 
lopment Associatian. 

(7) 830m. Peace Corps. 

Of all U S foreign economic aid 
in the fiscal year 1962, 56 per eent 
was in the form of loans. This 
peifcentage is higher than in the 
two previous years when it was 50 
in 1961 and 42 in 1960, Agrimil- 
tural products accounted for 30 per 
cent or more of aid expenditure 
for the third successive year in 
1962. 

No exact figures are available, 
liul the agency for International 
Development estimates that since 
1945, the Soviet Union has spent 
between t4500m and £5,000m on 
aid to socialist countries and the 
iipwly-independent countries in the 
under-developed world. According 
to A 1 D some £2,500m in credits 
and grants has been made to deve¬ 
loping countries by the Sino/Soviet 
Bloc as a whole since 1955. Russia 
has provided about 70 per cent of 
this, Commiuust China about 8 per 
cent and the Eastern European Com¬ 
munist countries the rest. 

India has been one of the prin¬ 
cipal recepients of Soviet aid; 
Indonesia, tlie United Arab Repub 
l^c. Afghanistan, Iraq, Ethiopia 
(minea and Ghana are the other 
major recipients, apart from Cuba. 
At present, the Soviet Bloc is help¬ 
ing to develop nearly 900 indust¬ 
rial and other projects, under con- 
.struction, or planned, in countries 
111 Africa Asia and Latin America 


Cconomk UCleeftl? 

Foreign Subseripiion Rate 

Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been found 
necessary to revise our foreign 
subscription rate. With effect 
from July 1963, the annual 
foreign subscription will be 
Rs 34, 50s or $ 7. 

A Fernandes 
Business Manager 
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Kennedy Abroad 

The one thinf^ President Kennedy — like the Russians — is afraid of U the Gernuma jOtAj tAeir own 
way w manufactaring nuclear weapons. The Germans are technically capedde of manufacturing them : they 
have Me cash and the hardware. Their membership of N A T O and their dependertee on America have so 
far prevented them from going it alone. But how long ? 

A younger generation of Germans is getting resUve. This generatioH is wURug to coopenOe with the 
Frenah in making nuclear weapons. Only three weeks after Kennedy left Europe u Cermem Minister was 
saying that ‘‘only a European nuclear force would be equal to the Amerioan and Boston atomie potentials 
and would stand on a firm basis’'. 

Kennedy no doubt had anticipated this. His answer was to try to bind the Germans closer to the Atlan¬ 
tic Alliance, by seemingly making concessions, and drtaving from them aUepssnoe to the Alliance. 


I^OW tbat President Kennedy’s 
hurricane visit to Western 
Europe is over and the streets in 
West Berlin have been swept clean, 
it is left to ask what has been achiev¬ 
ed by the leader of the New Frontier 
in his bam-stormlng. Long before 
the President left for Europe serious 
papers all over United States were 
etaklng what earthly purpose Ken¬ 
nedy Could serve by making his trip. 
Leading commentators like Walter 
Lippmann did not hesitate to con 
demn the proposed trip as ill-advised 
Their ground for condemnation 
was as plain as it could be. In the 
first place, a civil rights battle was 
on at home and the Negroes clearly 
were on the war-path. The Presiden 
tial hand was needed at the White 
House and the country was desper¬ 
ately waiting for guidance from the 
top. In the second place, in almost 
every country that Kennedy was 
scheduled to visit, the governments 
were on the verge of collapse, had 
already collapsed or were due for 
major repair. Ireland, it was true, 
had a stable government. But Ken¬ 
nedy was not going to Cork to dis¬ 
cuss a multinational nuclear force 
with Mr De Valera, In West Qer 
many. Chancellor Adenauer was 
slated to retire in the autumn leav¬ 
ing the field open to his colleague 
Economics Minister Dr Erhard. In 
Britain, the country was still echo¬ 
ing with the thunder from the courts 
and the penny press over the Keeler- 
Profumo affair. In Italy, at the time 
of Kennedy's departure, there was 
neither government, nor even a Pope 
installed. Uppmann, no waster of 
worda, waa within raaaon In aaklng 
tala dlaringulBhad friend to deeiet from 


making hla flight. He ml|^t right¬ 
ly have aaked, as indeed he did. Whe¬ 
ther this trip was really necesaary. 

Whatever Kennedy's reasons for 
brushing the advice of one and all, 
he stuck to his schedule. It has been 
said since then, that if nothing else, 
the President has had an opportunity 
to see for himself, at first hand, the 
conditions in West Europe at the 
very beginning of new reigns In 
Germany, he took the opportunity 
to have a quiet tete-e-tete with 
Erhard. He also listened to Berlin’s 
Governing Burgomeister Willy 
Brandt—separately. In Italy he call¬ 
ed on the new Pope And he also had 
talks with government leaders 

Diviuon of Germany i “No 
Immediate Solution*’ 

But it was not Italy that mattered; 
It was Germany Where did this divid¬ 
ed country stemd as the United States 
was on the verge of conciliation with 
the Soviet Union? What was It that 
it wanted and what was It that It was 
willing to give In return? What did 
the United States expect of West 
Germany and what was the price 
that Washington was prepared to 
pay for it? 'These questions naturally 
arose as Kennedy's plane landed at 
Wahn airport on June 23 

The pitch was queered almost from 
the very beginning In his welcome 
speech at the airport. Chancellor 
Adenauer stated clearly what was 
worrying him He reminded the youth¬ 
ful President that his visit to West 
Germany was a political act. And 
then he added: 

"On the 10th of June, you stated 

before the Amaricao Univaratty IQ 


WaAlngton that the United States 
of America stood by Ita commit¬ 
ments to dafenfl western Europe 
and West Berlin la the same 
speech, you said, Mr President, that 
the United States would make no 
deal with the Soviet UWon at the 
expense ttf other nations uid other 
peoples. Vou said too, Mr Presi¬ 
dent, that not only did America's 
Interests converge with those of 
Its allies, but that there was also 
an Identity of purpose and objec¬ 
tives. Could there have been any 
better vray for you to demonstrate 
such determination than by visit¬ 
ing the Federal Republic and other 
countries In Western Europe, than 
by paying a visit to West Baiiln”? 
What Chancellor Adenauer was 
saying In fact was that Kennedy 
snould clearly declare, once again, 
at the very start of his trip, that 
the United States would make no 
deal with the Soviet Union that 
would imply recognition of East Ger¬ 
many, or of West Berlin as a separ¬ 
ate City State Kennedy, however, 
would not catch the bait, so tactless¬ 
ly thrown at him. Instead, he read a 
small sermon to the agoing Chancel¬ 
lor Said Kennedy 

"We are alUes In the only war 
we seek — the war against poverty,' 
hunger, disease and ignorance in 
our own countrlee and around the 
world”. 

'This was not meeting the argu¬ 
ment. The question was later pressed 
— inevitably — at a press conference 
A oorre^tondent made bold to ask 
whether Kennedy, specifically, saw 
any chance of overcoming the dlvl- 
ston of Germany, if nothing else, In 
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the sense of p«rtw|w reduotng: praih 
siures? 

The Presldmt took the question 
m his stride, in perhaps the most 
straightforward way any American 
President in his position could have 
done. It has been the policy of the 
United States, he said, for a gresit 
many years, not to recognise in the 
Juridical sense (emphasis mine) the 
division of Geimany. Then he added. 

'“Quite obviously, the German 
people wish to be reunited. If the 
people of the United States had 
lost a struggle and the Mississippi 
river divided us, we would wish to 
be united I think the people of 
the So'Vlet Union, if they experi¬ 
enced a comparable fate, would 
wish to be reunited People and 
families wish to ]oin together 
That ir the object of our policy 
Quite obviously, there is no Imme¬ 
diate solution (emphasis mine). We 
hope that time, the desire of people 
to determine their own destiny, 
will be suflSclently strong, the poli¬ 
cies that may be developed as 
times go on, as events change, 
will biing about that reunifica¬ 
tion... even though today that 
future may be uncertain, that date 
may be not possible to mark There 
have been so many changes In the 
world in the last 18 years, that I 
don’t think anyone should des¬ 
pair” 

These words had long needed to be 
said, but no one had dared to say 
them Indeed, there were pressures on 
Kennedy to say that he will fight 
for German reunification at any cost 
The Unteilbares Deutschland, a non- 
party organisation devoted to keeping 
the idea of a united Germany alive 
had liberally distributed posters all 
along the route that Kennedy was 
to take, which demanded German 
reunification. These posters were 
particularly numerous In front of the 
Chancellor’s residence and could not 
have stayed there but for the conni¬ 
vance of the Government It stands 
to the credit of the President, there¬ 
fore, that he withstood those pres¬ 
sures Perhaps that was what, after 
all, the West Germans themselves 
wanted By themselves they could 
not extricate their position which 
had long been committed to a de¬ 
mand for German reunification But 
the leaders could now turn to the 


people and remind them that no less 
a figure than the American Presi¬ 
dent had cautioned a go-slow policy. 
Kennedy did his Job bsautifully, 
firmly. His courage to remove the 
fuse from the German neuniflcatlon 
bomb has everything to commend 
it. 

Qiange from DuUesiaa Approedi 
The point that Kennedy was mak¬ 
ing—and it was not entirely lost on 
the Germans — was that for any 
progress to be ' made, even on the 
question of German reunification, a 
solution of the cold war was the first 
pre-requisite. He refused to call the 
Soviet Union his enemies A careful 
peru£.al of his speeches in Germany, 
Including West Berlin, reveals that 
when he spoke of the Communist 
bloc, he referred to "those who make 
themselves our adversaries’’ Im¬ 
plied In this was an invitation to the 
Communists to cease making them¬ 
selves adversaries This was a new 
tone—a change from the Dulles era 

Kennedy’s purpose, of course, was 
not just to defuse the German re¬ 
unification bomb When one corres¬ 
pondent asked him, simply, but effec¬ 
tively, what the purpose of his en 
tire trip was, a question, no doubt 
Kennedy was hoping somebody would 
Kindly ask, the reply was prompt 
Kennedy said’ 

"Because I regard the relation¬ 
ship between the United States 
and Western Europe as vital to 
our security ’This is a changing 
period In the West as well as in 
the East. We deal with problems 
of nuclear defence, of monetary 
policy, of trade policy We are 
making decisions which may affect 
our relative positions through the 
world over the next decade I think 
It la very appropriate that a Presi¬ 
dent of the United States should 
come here to emphasise our strong 
convictions in these matters.” (em¬ 
phasis mine) 

What Were these strong convic¬ 
tions? Correspondents who covered 
the Kennedy visit seemed to have 
missed this statement completely 
Kennedy was labouring under a 
grave handicap in the matter 
of nuclear defence The one thing 
that he — like the Russians — was 
afraid of was the Germans going 
their own way in manufacturing 
nuclear weapons The Germans were 
technically capable of manufacturing 


them. They had the cash and th* 
harttware. Their memberahlp of 
NATO, their dependence on Ame¬ 
rica for protection had so far prevent¬ 
ed them from going it alone. But how 
long? A younger generation of Ger¬ 
mans was getting restive This gene¬ 
ration was willing to cooperate with 
the French in making nuclear wea¬ 
pons Only three weeks after Kennedy 
left Europe, Herr Walter Scheel, West 
German Minister for Development 
Aid and a member of the nationalist 
Free Democratic Party was saying 
that "only a European nuclear force 
would be equal to the American and 
Russian atomic potentials and would 
stand on a firm basis” Kennedy 
no doubt was anticipating this. His 
problem was that he was damned if 
he did not make a show of giving the 
German.^ Lome responsibility for 
atomic arms; he would be equally 
damned if he did. 

Kennedy’s technique was to bind 
the Germans closer to the Atlantic 
Alliance, by seemingly making con¬ 
cessions to the Gormans and dre'wing 
from them allegiance to the Atlan¬ 
tic Alliance Sabre rattling had been 
port of the German attitude towards 
the Soviet Union — an attitude that 
had been encouraged by the Eisen¬ 
hower regime Kennedy’s purpose 
was to get the swords back In their 
scabbards. The communique Issued 
at the end of the Kennedy-Adenauer 
talks showed that the President’s 
conirictions had prevailed The com¬ 
munique said In part- 

"The Federal Government shares 
the view of the United States 
and other Allied powers that con¬ 
trolled disarmament and agree¬ 
ment on the cessation of atomic 
weapons tests would constitute 
an important step towards the 
avoidance of a dangerous arma¬ 
ments race 

“The President and the Chancel¬ 
lor reaffirmed the commitment 
of their two governments to the 
right of self-determination, as 
embodied In the United Nations 
Charter and to the achievement 
of German reunification in peace 
and freedom (emphasis mine) 

.. They also agreed that the two 
governments would continue to 
seek to reduce tension through 
International understanding” 

On the Issue of French-German 
understanding, Kennedy was pro- 
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pmly emphatic, as he said It was 
his duty to do so. What happened 
when the two leaders had their pri¬ 
vate talk In the seclusion of the 
Palais Schaumberg is anybody's 
guess, but at his press conference 
he lambasted Oenerai de OauUe, 
without mentioning the name, for 
trying to underm.ne NATO He 
might very well have added, for try¬ 
ing to wile away Germany from the 
NA1D camp Kennedy had been 
asked whether the US Govern¬ 
ment had any objections to the 
Oerman-rrench Treaty. Of course 
not, said Kennedy And then he 
went on: 

“What I think we are concern¬ 
ed about is the maintenance of the 
integrity of NATO... I don’t 
think that we can And strength in 
bilateral arrangpements that we 
can in multilateral arrangements 

. I want to make It very 

clear that we support strongly the 
reconciliation and the effort at 
friendship which is being made 
and has been made over a number 
of years (between Germany and 
Pianoe) But we also want to bo 
sure that NATO stays strong, be¬ 
cause I think NATO is essentially 
the security of the Federal P,«- 
publlc and we regard is as essen¬ 
tially the security of the United 
States. Those who do not place 
comparable Importance on it. It 
seems to me, are ignoring history 
and are over-optimistic of the 
future." 

This was a warning to Germany 
not to be too close to France, if it 
cared for its own ultimate security. 
There were other things that Kenne¬ 
dy had to say, besides administering 
a warning to Germany. It was that 
the Germans would have to pay the 
price for being protected by the 
United States. Kennedy said that the 
United States was keeping 400,000 
troops in Western Europe That 
was a burden on the American 
taxpayer. So, said the President, 
When America was discussing trade 
and monetary policy with Germany 
"eome cognisance would be taken of 
the fact that the United States has 
carried a very heavy load around 
the world for 18 yeara.” 

The communique iasued by the 
two governments does not throw much 
light on the kind of quid pro sought 
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by the United Stataa, That Kennedy 
asked the West Oennan government 
to do more for developing coun¬ 
tries is clear. The communique men¬ 
tions that the two governments 
stressed "in particular the need for 
stronger participation in world trade 
by the developing countries" This 
was supplemented by Kennedy’s re¬ 
marks at the press conference when 
he said; 

"We cannot help but be concern¬ 
ed by the fact that the price of 
raw materials of the underdevelop¬ 
ed world hais steadily declined re¬ 
lative to the price of manufactured 
goods. Therefore, their economic 
position In some ways is worse 
off in' spite of all the aid given 
Therefore, unless we work, hard 
and progressively, and with Imagi 
nation and idealism, we may find 
ourselves a rich area in a poor 
world, which is subject to all the 
influences that poverty bring with 
It". 

Econofnie Aspect of the IVip 

There Is reason to believe that the 
most Important aspect of Kennedy’s 
trip to West Germany was not so 
much political — relevant though it 
was — but economical. What Ken¬ 
nedy was urging was an Integration 
of the German economy with that 
of the American economy Consider 
this reply which Kennedy gave to 
the correspondent who asked what 
new ideas he had concerning Europ¬ 
ean transatlantic economic coopera¬ 
tion 

"The experience of the twenties 
which helped lead to the disasters 
of the thirties should be sufficient 
warning to us that we should be 
able to give the successful mana¬ 
gement of our monetary policies 
the highest priority. No nation can 
maintain Its own security and a 
successful management of its own 
fiscal affsdrs There haa to be 
the closest cooperation Or other¬ 
wise, I think you will And succes¬ 
sively in various countries defla¬ 
tionary policies which will lead to 
a lower standard of living at home, 
which win lead to each country 
managing its own monetary affairs 
with indifference to the affairs of 
others, which will lead to' the 
breakup of our defensive aUfsnces. 
That Is the prospect which we fare 
unless we are successful in work¬ 
ing out the new round of talks 


THE 

coming up In 1M4...... T re¬ 
gard this matter uf monetai^ poli¬ 
cy. which deals with the mandan) 
of living of ail of our people, as 
a matter of first priority". 

Considering the staaipness of 
Kennedy’s tone, there can be no 
doubt that in bis talks both with 
Adenauer and more so in hia talks 
with Erhard, the President did not 
mince matters. Kennedy was asking 
West Germany to look beyond its nose, 
not only politically, but economically, 
even as the United States was so 
doing In asking that, Kennedy pro¬ 
mised something big, something that 
no American leader had so far dared 
to offer. He said that the United 
States will risk its own cities to de¬ 
fend those of Europe, simply because 
"we need your freedom to protect 
ours” And he added, with one 
glance at Paris. "Those who would 
doubt our pledge or deny this indivi¬ 
sibility — those who would separate 
Europe from America or spilt one 
ally from another — would only give 
aid and comfort to the men Who 
make themselves our adversaries 
and welcome any western disarray’' 

It is possible that Kennedy’s efforts 
in making all these things clear 
will be belittled not only in his own 
country, but in Europe as well In 
France, already, the government has 
cast its doubts about American wil¬ 
lingness to risk its cities. But it is 
fair to say that no American leader 
has done more to state America's 
political philosophy more clearly 
and succinctly as Kennedy did, espe- 
ciallv in his address at the Assem¬ 
bly Hall of Frankfurt’s Paulsklrohe, 
France may still rue the day when 
it refused to heed Kennedy’s words 
He denied rumours that America Was 
out to dominate Europe. If that was 
its intention, he said, it would have 
preferred to see Europe divided and 
weak, when all the time it was look¬ 
ing forward to see a Europe united 
and strong, But in calling the atten¬ 
tion of western Europe and especial¬ 
ly West Germany to the plight of 
developing countries, Kennedy sur¬ 
passed himself as a statesman. Call¬ 
ing for Increased rise in business ac- 
tirity and general prosperity result¬ 
ing for all participants In trade 
agreements, Kennedy quoted a saying 
in Cape Cod that may well be posted 
in every chancery in the world; A 
rising tide lifts all the boats. 
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L efier /w>m Japan 

The japanese Railways 

/n Japan there are three main types of mgen oies to run the Government’s commercial undertakings, 
fa) those which are a port of the Government machinery, such as the Stale Printing Depart- 

ment; 

(b) agencies holding monopolies of essential commodities whose profits go directly to the State; and 

(c) semi-autonomous agencies which are run by special boards under the control of the Diet. 

The Japanese National Railways is a semi-autonomous agency and combines, in its working, com¬ 
mercial principles with concern for broader nationcU social and economic requirements. 


|[N Japan it is not possible to smoke 
a cigarette or to eat a meal cook¬ 
ed without salt without the active 
co-operation of th» State. Both the 
sale of salt and cigarettes are a 
Government monopoly into which 
no private businessman may enter 
at the wholesale level and the pro¬ 
fits go directly into State coffers. 

In contrast, the Japanese Natio¬ 
nal Railways, which had been under 
direct Government control ever 
since the first railway line had been 
laid between Tokyo and Yokohama 
in 1869, became a semi-autonomous 
corporation in 1949. The only other 
corporation of this type, which also 
became semi-autonomous in tlie 
same way, is the N H K, the natio¬ 
nal radio corporation. To the N H K, 
however, the only source of income 
permitted is the revenue from radio 
and television licences, which is 
collected by N H K’s own collectors 
(and not the post office as in India 
or the United Kingdom). 

Thus in Japan there are three 
main types of Government agencies: 
(a) those which are a part of the 
Government machinery, such as the 
State Printing Department, (b) 
agencies holding monc^olies of 
essential commodities whose profits 
go directly to the State, and (c) 
semi-autonomous agencies whose 
employees are not Government ser¬ 
vants and which are run by special 
boards under the control of the 
Diet. This third type remains under 
State control primarily because it is 
believed that handing them over to 
private interests, would be contrary 
to public interest. In the case of 
N H K, the Americans after the War 
forced on a somewhat reluctant Ja¬ 
panese public numerous second-rate 
and inferior commercial TV and 
radio stations with the argument 
that organs of information should 
not be controlled by the State. In 
the case of the national railways. 


the business interests behind the 
Government believed that low- 
cost, Government-subsidised trans¬ 
port would give a hliip to the 
economy. 

Board’s Wide Powers 

The National Railways is ad¬ 
ministered by a Board ot Directors, 
consisting ot a president, a vire- 
president and 12 to 17 other ment- 
hers, and certain audit and enquiry 
members. This board mainly deals 
v/ith long term policy, finances, or¬ 
ganisation and matters which requ¬ 
ire Diet approval. It is thus partly 
political and the President is always 
appointed by the Prime Minister, 
Usually for three to five years. 'I'he 
president and vice-president also 
serve on an executive body consist¬ 
ing of managing directors of sec¬ 
tions and the Chief Engineer. ITie 
1948 Diet Law establishing the Na¬ 
tional Railways Corporation specin- 
calJy forbids the Board of Directors 
from laying down the charges for 
passenger fares on trains or femes 
or altering freight charges on full 
carloads. This can only be done by 
altering the law in the Diet. Fares 
were increased in 1949, 1951, 1953, 
1957 and 1961. With the approval 
of the Minister of Transportation, 
it may alter the rates for special 
tickets and commuter fares and cer¬ 
tain other charges. In other words, 
although the JNR is set up as a 
semi-autonomous organisation, it is 
not a commercial organisation and 
political pressures can have an im¬ 
portant effect on its policy. The pre¬ 
sent basic second class fares are 
2.75 yen per kilometre up to 300 
kilometres and 135 yen per kilo¬ 
metre for distances over 301 kilo¬ 
metres. A yen is worth about a far¬ 
thing. On this basis about 31 out 
of the 226 operaUng lines are pay¬ 
ing hut the profits in 1961 on these 
31 lines was 97,882 million yen 


offsetting the 41,339 million yen 
loss on tne remaining 195. 

Yet while control of fares u 
mamly a political matter and out 
of the control of the Board of Direct¬ 
ors of Oie JWR, the Board has con¬ 
siderable freedom in financial and 
other matters. It can introduce fast 
diesel trains on unprofitable lines 
or even tear up tracks and turn the 
railbed mto a special road which 
only JNR buses can use. It can 
embark on to any form of transpor¬ 
tation and there is nothing legally 
to stop it from entering air trans¬ 
portation if it wished and could get 
the local operating permit. It can 
even raise funds from private sour¬ 
ces although up to the present it has 
only obtained funds through gov¬ 
ernment sources. Some of the funds 
for the new Tokaido link between 
Tokyo and Osaka were obtained 
from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction. 

There is thus a tendency for the 
plans of the executive director of 
the JNR to exceed the amount of 
capital available to him. It is 
widely believed that the non-re¬ 
appointment of Mr Saga a few 
months ago was an attempt to show 
the displeasure of the Liberal De¬ 
mocratic Party at the over-spending 
by the JNR on the new Tokaido 
Railway, which is expected to be a 
very profitable scheme. The position 
of the President is a difficult one, 
torn as he is between the commercial 
considerations in running his orga¬ 
nisation and his indebtedness to the 
Government in power which ap¬ 
pointed him. 

Taking all these points info con¬ 
sideration one cannot but be im¬ 
pressed with the great advance that 
the JNR has shown since it became 
a corporation. New fast services are 
found everywhere along the main 
mutes north and south and the new 
Tokaido line is planning to cover 
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the 500-^>dd kilometers between 
Osaka and Tokyo in 3 hours at a 
niaxiinum speed of 200 kilometers 
per hour. This will make it the 
fastest line under continuous opera¬ 
tion in the world. Freight trains are 
expected to average 1.30 kms per 
hour. This new line is hoped to 
be completed in time for the Olym¬ 
pics next year. 

Comparison with India 

However the pattern of operation 
of the JNR is very different from 
that of the Indian Railways First¬ 
ly, there is a high concentration of 
population along the main trunk 
line from Aomori to Kagoshima 
with most of the population and 
industry of Japan concentrated bet¬ 
ween Osaka and Tokyo. Between 
Osaka and Tokyo, for example, 
theie is a part of the main line m 
which trains pass once every three 
minutes day and night on a double 
tiack line. Thus along thi.s mam 
line, the railways have as much 
trafhr as their capacity will allow 
them to carry. So along this line 
there are fast expresses which may 
stop at only „ one or two places, 
semi-expresses and limited expresses 
To tiavel on each of these express 
tiains one is required to buy a spe¬ 
cial ticket which may cost as much 
as 50 per cent more than the basic 
charges mentioned earlier for faster 
service There are also differential 
lafes for different classes of goods 
based on the speed of the service 
Then feeding into this main trunk 
line are feeder lines of various sorts 
Many of these lines are starved for 
lack of development. For example, 
the line between Ueno and Nagano, 
ha.s only a single track along much 
of Its length and during the busy 
season such as the winter ski-ing 
season, the railway loses a lot of its 
passenger traffic to bus companies 
who can take people straight to the 
ski-ing ground in the same time as 
the trains. Moreover much of the 
rolling stock and trains were heavi¬ 
ly over worked during the war and 
the JNR has not managed to re¬ 
place much of this old stock nor 
to renew all the track with the hea¬ 
vier type rails necessary for the in¬ 
creased traffic. 

Because the JNR is not a com¬ 
mercial organisatiem, there are cer¬ 
tain groups of users, especially 
commuters and students in the 
cities, who do not pay an economic 


rate for their HdcMs. The average 
commuter travels over 2S kilo¬ 
meters a day to and from work. 
This extra load of passenger tr^b. 
has to be home by the JNR and they 
are unable to divert it to other 
forms of transport because the rates 
on buses and private railways are 
higher. There is a special employee 
in city terminals known as a 
“pusher” whose job it is to push 
overcrowding passengers into the 
compartments so that the doors can 
he closed, h is said that during 
winter the trains carry fewer pass¬ 
engers because of the passengers’ 
over-coats ! 

In short, while the JNR has taken 
immense strides since the end of the 
War, the limitation on charging eco¬ 
nomic fares and the pressure by the 
Diet to support and build unecono¬ 
mic lines, have forced the manage¬ 
ment to improve those services which 
make quick returns such as the ex 
press trains and the Tokaido line 
while postponing decisions on the 
longer-term improvement of the 
railways in general where no addi¬ 
tional income is likely to be forth¬ 
coming immediately. 

Of course, there is not the slight¬ 
est reason why a national service 
such as the railways should not be 
operated in the interest of certain 
users if it is the wish of the country 
at large. But I think that the cost 
of such a policy to a corporation, 
such as the Japan National Railways, 
constantly under Diet pressiiie, 
ought to be clearly illustrated. 1 have 
mentioned earlier that it often ap¬ 
pears that the President of the JNR 
IS made a scapegoat when a finan¬ 
cial crisis or major disaster occurs. 
I believe this to be a fundamentally 
unfair method of operating the 
railways. It is known that the last 
time the Liberal Democratic Party 
tried to select a new president of 
the JNR, a number of businessmen 
who were approached refused the 
offei because, they would not have 
a free hand 

« 

The largest stadium in Tokyo for 
the Olympic Games will only hold 
71,000 people and the Tokyo Olym¬ 
pic Organising Committee has now 
announced that only 20,000 tickets 
will be available to guests from 
overseas. It has been estimated 
that over a million Japanese are 
anxious ta attend some portion of 


the games and the organism ane 
astounded at the likely demand, (n 
Rome I understand that it was 
sometimes possible to buy tickets at 
the grounds. Ibis is not going to 
happen in Tokyo and the 3(^000 
tickets for each ceremony are to be 
allotted on a lottery basis in the 
same way as state houses are allot¬ 
ted. Some 11,000 tickets will be 
given to guests of the TOOC and 
affiliated organisations and 10,000 
tickets will be allotted to Govern¬ 
mental organisations which have 
financially supported the games. The 
intrigues to acquire an Olympic 
ticket are now becoming scandals 
and one of the national newspapers 
recently had a leading article ap¬ 
pealing to Diet members not to at¬ 
tend the Games unless they had been 
personally involved and not to take 
their wives and children, so that 
ordinary Japanese are not deprived 
of tickets 

Ikeda's Ke-election Certain 

It seems almost certain that Prime 
Minister Ikeda will be re-elected 
President of the Liberal Democratic 
Party next month which means that 
he will certainly continue as Prime 
Minister. Ikeda has been a success¬ 
ful Prime Minister insofar as no 
major crises have occurred during 
his term and the general prosperity 
of the Japanese people has tended 
to increase. While there is some 
criticism of the rapid increase in 
the cost of living, Ikeda has ad¬ 
mitted that this IS inevitable with 
a booming economy and that be 
does not intend to do anything ab¬ 
out it. Yet there is no other candi¬ 
date likely to be more successful. 
Bamboku Ohnu i^ also likely to re¬ 
tain the vice-presidentship of the 
party. The main struggle is likely 
to occur between the so-called career 
section of the party and the 
“bureaucrats”, those who have mov¬ 
ed up through the administrative ser¬ 
vice and subsequently resigned. The 
leader of this latter group is Eisaku 
Sato, who has been a firm opponent 
of the Prime Minister. They arc, 
however, not as important now as 
they were when the Prime Minister 
first took office and it is likely that 
Ikeda will be able to form his cabi¬ 
net without their supiport. The 
Japanese economic situation is now 
so good that no one wishes to rock 
the boat for the sake of changing 
from one faction to another. 
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'•y The only likoly threat to die Gov¬ 
ernment M the increasing dissatis¬ 
faction widi the coirupt practice# 
by which certain representatives got 
elected at the last election and the 
increasing strength of the Socialist 
Party in certain areas supposed to 
be the strongholds of the Liberal 
Democratic Party. The most out¬ 
standing example is that of Azuma 
who got re-elected Governor of 
Tokyo by having false seals made 
and affixed to his campaign posters. 
The Liberal Democratic Party is 
becoming increasingly concerned at 
the poor image that they are pre¬ 
senting liefore the jjeople. Since the 
Socialists are now .systematically 
trying to improve their party machi¬ 
nery many political analysis now 
believe that the they have a good 
chance of coming to power in the 
election after next. This is alteady 
worrying the Liberal Democrats. 

The Diet has just been prorogued 
for the summci recess amidst scenes 
of disorder m which the Socialists 
tried to filibuster the passing of an 
Unemployment Bill in which labour¬ 
er# who would not be directed to 
new jobs would lose their unemploy¬ 
ment pay. The Socialists instead of 
trying to modify the bill by discus¬ 
sion tried to block it completely 
with the result that 70 other bills 
were postponed or delayed upsetting 
the whole programme of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Both the SfKialists and 
Liberal Democrats arc to blame as 
each side tries to use its powei just 
to obstruct the other side instead of 
trying lo negotiate. The scenes of 
disorder were televised •— to the 
detriment of both patties, in my 
opinion. 


Japan’s Exports Rise 

JN the firal half of 1%2 Japanese 
exports increased by 1.3 per 

cent compared to an increase of 

2 per cent in the exports of the 
ECAFE region as a whole, accord¬ 
ing to the U N's “Economic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East 1962”. 

There were divergent movements 

in the exports of different countries 
in the region, but the strong re¬ 
covery of industrial production in 
. the United States and the continued 
industrial activity in Europe 
lirad the region’s exports from the 
stationary level of 1961. 

Japan benefited the most from 
the higher levels of activity in the 


other industrial countries. They 
are the largest purchasers of 
Japan’s exports of processed food 
and law materials Which rose in 
value by over one-third during the 
period. Even larger increases were 
recorded for iron and steel pro¬ 
ducts. radio receivers and motor 


Tum 

vehicles. However, likb 
and HongtEong, made no progress 
with textiles, exports of which have 
been virtually frozen by the pro¬ 
visions of the International Textile 
Agreement which limits shipments 
to producing countries in West 
Europe and North America. 


Kerala State Industrial Development 
Corporation Ltd 

Vellayambalom, 

TRIVANDRUM-1 

INSTITUTE) BY THE KERAU STATE GOVERNMENT FOR 
ASSISTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN KERALA 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL: RS. 5 CRORES. 

FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 
Financial 

Participation in share capital — Underwrit¬ 
ing of new capital issues — Medium and 
long term loans — Guaranteeing deferred 
payments — Guaranteeing rupee loans. 

Oanoral 

Assistance for setting up companies, obtaining 
licences, securing foreign exchange and techni- 
col colloborotion, purchosing land for factories 
obtaining power and water etc., liaison with 
State and Central Governments. 

Sehomoi alnady zponzoraef Ineludo 
Zinc Smaltar — WIro Ropaz — Rubber Tyrol — Cotton 
Spinning — Steel Re-rolling — Electric and Water Meterz 
— Electre-Chemicolz etc. 
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Exports of Developing Countries 
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'I^HE izt^rUnce of exports for 
eGoomnie development of tbe 
developing countries steins horn the 
fact tut (1) in several of these 
countries, export production and 
trade constitute a preponderant part 
of their total economic activity; and 
(2) even in the case of the small 
minority of the less developed coun¬ 
tries where the share of exports in 
national product is not large (as, 
for instance, India whose exports 
constitute a mere 5.4 per cent ol 
Gross National Product in the early 
1950’s and declined to 4 per cent 
in the late 1950's)* the importance 
of expansion in international trade 
remains crucial “because all deve¬ 
loping countries are heavily depend¬ 
ent on imports of machinery, heavy 
equipment and other essential goods 
that are strategic to lifting the levels 
of productive investment for ac- 
celarated eoonomic growth”.f 

Discoaraging Economic Growth 

Unfortunately, however, recent 
developments in export trade of the 
less developed countries provide 
little ground for satisfaction. Ex¬ 
port trade of these countries has not 
fared at all well in comparison with 
the export trade of the advanced 
countries. In the decade of 1950*8, 
the volume of exports from the less 
developed countries rose at an an¬ 
nual rate of 3.6 per cent as against 
6.9 per cent rate of increase for the 
developed private enterprise coun¬ 
tries and 10.7 per cent for the cent¬ 
rally planned economies. 

On the other hand, unifcr the 
momentum of plans of economic 
development, the volume of imports 
of the less developed countries rose 
at an annual rate of 4.6 per cent 
which “was significantly in excess 
of the 3.6 per cent annual expan¬ 
sion in the volume of exports”.! 

But the lagging volume of ex¬ 
ports, according to the World Eco¬ 
nomic Survey, is but one aspect of 

• See U N, Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East 1962. p 32, referred 
to hereafter as ‘ECAFE 1962 Survey'. 
f See U N, World Economic Survey 
1962, Part I. The Developing Coun¬ 
tries in World Trade, p I, referred 
to hereafter u *WES 1962’. 
t WES 1962. p 2. 


the critical problem encounland by 
the less developed couatriea. Tbe 
externa] balance was conaidetably 
accentuated by a steady deteriora¬ 
tion in the terms of trade. The 
average price of goods exported by 
these countries in 1960 was about 
the same as in 1950, while the ave¬ 
rage price of their imports was sig¬ 
nificantly higher, resulting in the 
decline of the terms of trade by 9 
per cent. As a consequence, the 
share of the under-developed coun¬ 
tries in total world trade which was 
already low at one-third shrunk to 
one-fifth. The industrially develop¬ 
ed countries and the centrally plan¬ 
ned economies increased their res¬ 
pective share of world trade. 

The performance of what is refer¬ 
red to as the ECAFE region 
during the last decade was much 
poorer than of the under-developed 
world as a whole. The 1962 E C A 
FE Survey points this out: “The 
region’s total exports in 1959-61 
were at slightly less than three 
times the pre-war (1938) level, 
whereas those of the under-develop¬ 
ed areas of the world as a whole 
were four and half times and those 
of the developed areas five and half 
times”. Compared to the export in¬ 
dex of 107 in 1951-53, that in 1959 
61 was only 109 In other words, 
the level of exports remained almost 
stationary. Actually, the first part 
of the decade registered a decline 
in the level of exports. In the lat¬ 
ter part, however, there was an im¬ 
provement and that gives one some 
hope that the future may be less 
bleak for the region’s exports 

Root Cause 

Ah the World Economic Survey 
puts it, “the reasons for the un¬ 
favourable trends in the external 
trade of the under-develtqicd coun¬ 
tries are rooted in the basic struc¬ 
ture of this trade itselF’. While 
primary products account for well 
over four-fifths of the exports of 
these countries, over two-Uiirds of 
the exchange earnings of the indus¬ 
trially advanced countries are con¬ 
tributed by exports of manufactures. 
The trading pattern of the under¬ 
developed countries is such that 
they eiqjort in die main primary 


products and import in return largg^ 
ly manufactured goods. For no 
c^r group of countries, says tbe 
World Economic Survey, does the 
exchange of exports for imports rest 
on suck an tmeven keel. 

Further, not only do these under¬ 
developed countries exchange pri¬ 
mary products for manufactures, 
but their trading pattern is closely 
linked with tbe structure of trade 
of the advanced private enterprise 
economies. Although exports to cent¬ 
rally planned economies have more 
than doubled, the share of such ex¬ 
ports in the total exports of the 
under-developed countries is still 
quite small. 89 per cent of exports 
of the developing ECAFE coun¬ 
tries were shared by Western Eu¬ 
rope, the USA and Japan. (The 
corre^nding percentage for India 
is 74 but the fact remains that tbe 
country depends very largely on 
these countries for the sale of its 
exports. It is this fact which prompt¬ 
ed the E C A F E to examine in de¬ 
tail the trading relations between 
the under-developed countries and 
industrially advarfeed countries. The 
development of EEC and its trade 
and tariff arrangements with its as¬ 
sociated countries are of particular 
interest to the ECAFE region. So 
also 18 the possibility of British 
membership of EEC. 

Western TarifT PoUry 

The ECAFE Survey makes 
some very significant observatioiis 
on the tariff policies of the Western 
countries. “In spite of their diver¬ 
gent levels, the customs tariffs of 
Western European countries have 
three common features First, they 
are low for primary commodities 
not competing directly with domes¬ 
tic production. Secondly, with some 
exceptions, tariffs increase at each 
stage from crude to processed mate¬ 
rials and from processed materials 
to finished products. Thirdly, there 
is a tendency for tariff rates to in¬ 
crease more in the transition from 
crude to processed materials than in 
that from processed materials to 
finished products. These Matures 
clearly indicate that the tariff struc¬ 
tures of the West European coun¬ 
tries have been so designed as to 
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TtU* 1 t E C C t Average Tariff 
Ind4i«nc« ®n Imporiii from Third 
Coanirie* 


1 

V 

1 Average of 

1 National Tariffs 

1 as on January 1 
; 1957 

1 

Common Exier- 
[ nal Tariffs 

Food 

12.5 

15.1 

Raw materials 

4.0 

0.1 

Semi-manufactured 



goods 

6.0 

7.0 

Investment goods 

no 

12.8 

Other flnished manu. 


factures 

160 

17.8 

Total 

8.1 

7.6 

Source Statistical 

Office of the Euro- 


prdti Community, Iiiforrn<ition 
Statistiqiirj, I'KiO, No 3. pp 
245- 246 


offer protection to their doniestn 
manijfactiirini; industries'', in fact 
one can go further and say that pos¬ 
sibly the whole complex of tarifl 
structuri's in these countries is deli 
berately designed to keeji the under¬ 
developed primary produttng rouri 
tries outside the aiea of manufat 
turiiig and as the K C A F E Survey 
observes, these i.iiiff slru< tores have 
succeeded to no .small extent m 
discouraging the develoiiment -if 
munuftctunng industries iii the pri¬ 
mary exporting countries. e\en the 
simple processing of raw materials 

GATT ministerial ineeiing m 
December I%1 took note of the 
need to reduce those tariffs which 
differentiate disproportionately be¬ 
tween proressed products and raw 
materials "bearing m mind that 
one of the more effectiie ways i.i 
which less developed coiintnes can 
expand theii export e.iimngs is 
through pioiessing the jjrimaiv pio- 
ducts they produce for exfwirt" 

While the E E (7.s common exter 
nnl tariff is .supjKised to follow the 
GATT rules, the structure of com¬ 
mon tariff, instead of rectifying, ac¬ 
centuates the features which ope¬ 
rate adversely against the les«. deve¬ 
loped countries We reiiiodnce 
the interesting table (Table 11.19) 
from the E C A F E Survey m 
Table 1. 

The impact of the E F] C arrange 
ments on various groups of commo¬ 
dities and th«T relative impoitance 
to India, and four other countries 
of this region can be observed from 



another ubie (Table 11,20) repro¬ 
duced below (in Table 2). 

A sizeable pre^rtion of the ex¬ 
ports of India ana Indonesia, it will 
be observed, will be hard hit by 
the replacement of the national 
tariffs by EECs Common Tariff. 

That poor export performance of 
the under-developed countries is 
de-eply rooted in the structure of 
exports and production pattern of 
the under-developed countries 's 
emphasised by both the Surveys 
Their heavy dependence on primary 
exports comprises the hasic econo¬ 
mic reason for the current bituation 
During the 1950*8 the dominant in¬ 
fluences at work were : (1) low in¬ 
come elasticity of demand for food¬ 
stuffs and (2) high propensity to 
economise and substitute in the case 
of raw malenals. Table 3 lepio- 
duced from World Economic Su<- 
vey summonses the income ela.stici- 
fy of demand for imports from 
under-developed countrie.s into the 
industrially advanced countries 
ExpofiM of Manufactures 

It IS berause of the operation of 
the above influences that the EGA 
F E .Survey observes that the .scope 
for “export expansion along tradi¬ 
tional lines 18 limited” The Survey 
hopefully notes, however, that in 
recent years exports of manufacture' 
fiom the developing countries of 
the region have grown fast Between 
1955 and 1960 exports of manufac¬ 
tures rose by 40 per cent. The di¬ 
rection IS clearly indicated Soonei 
(II latei. the under-developed coun¬ 
tries vsill have to “follow Japan’■> 
path of indu-strialisation and even 


Item Indi.i 


Temperdte zone agricultural 
commodities likely to be 
Included In EEC common 
agricultural policy 7.6 

Primary commodhies subject 
to a zero external 

EEC tariff *0 4 

Petroleum products 0 3 

Primary commodities subject 
10 an exicrnal EEC tariff 
exceeding zero 16.1 

Processed materials and 

manufactures S5.7 


exporting manufactured goods”. The 
Survey suggests therefore that coun¬ 
tries viuth abundant raw materials 
should as a first step towards in¬ 
dustrialisation start processing or 
refining agricultural and mineral 
products and export them in pro¬ 
cessed form. But the spectre of 
tariff differentiation against proces¬ 
sed goods is quite forbidding and 

Table 3 : Income Elastieit)' of Im¬ 
ports of the Industrially Advanced 
Countries from the Developing 
Countries * 

Income 

Commodity Group Elasticity 

Koodstuffs (SITC groups 
0 ami 1) 0.76 

Agricultural raw materials and 

ores (SITC groups 2 and 4) 0.60 
Fuels (SITC group 3) ^ 2 87t 

Manufactured goods (SITC 

groups 5 to 8) 1.24 

• The estimates were derived from re¬ 
gression ot gross domestic product of 
the indu-trially developed countries 
on imports of eath commodily group 
from the developing roiinlries TTie 
sample covers the period 1953-60 

t The unusually high elasticity reflects 
to some extent the occvirrcnce of non 
ecdnomit disturbances The United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe has estimated in Economic 
Survey of Europe m I960 (Sales No 
61 II El) that the imports of fuels 
by Westein Europe, North Amend 
and Japan would grow at 4 3 per 
rent per annum between 1959 and 
I960, as against an assumed growth 
rale of 3 1 per (cnt per annum of 
their gross national product, result¬ 
ing in income elasticity of fuel im¬ 
ports of I 40 Calculations discussed 
m subsequent paragraphs have been 
b.-xied on the figure of 1.40 rather 
th.in 2 87 


Indo¬ 

nesia 

Federation of 
Malay,! and 
Singapore 

Pak 

islari 

South 

Viel 

Nam 

18.3 

— 

SO 

2.5 

24.6 

18.7 

88.4 

2.6 

91.4 

87.7 

8,7 

12.7 

7.1 

- 

0,7 

80.8 


5.8 

0.4 


Source ■ United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe, 1960; Chapter V, p 47. 


Table 2 ; E E (. Area i Commodity (asmposllion of Iniporth from Sclerled 
(oiinlnes of the E C A F E Region in Relation to Various Kinds of 
F. F. ( Tantr and Trade Arrangem il 
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T«Ue 4 I Aminal SaUHi of Growdi of 
Worid* Eigportet, 1855.1961 
(p 0 rctntag*) 



.8 

1 

RegioB 

fl 

1 

1 

WorM 

S.4 

1.0 

Developed couurlM 

5.0 

84t 

Developing coontciea 

-L« 

4,8 


Sowtt : Bureau of General Economic 
ReKarch and Policiei of the 
United Nationi Secretariat, 
baaed on data from United 
Nations, Monthly Bulletin of 
Statisnca, March 1961, March 
and April 1963. 

* Excluding the following centrally 
planned economies- Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, Soviet 
Union, China (mainland)', Mongolia, 
North Korea and North Viet-Nam. 

t In value 

It is doubtful if under-developed 
countries can hope to increase their 
export earnings thereby unless EEC 
and other Western countries relent. 

It is worthwhile pointing out at 
this stage that although exports of 
manufactures from the developing 
countries have been rising more ra* 
pidly than primary exports (as can 
be seen from table below from 
World Economic Survey), the rate 
of expansion has been about half 
of that achieved by the developed 
countries with the result that the 
developing countries are not even 
maintaining their share in the ex¬ 
ports of manufactures. And still ex¬ 
panded exports of manufactures arc 
important for under-developed eco¬ 
nomics not only for exhange earn¬ 
ings but also because of greater in¬ 
centives to industrial development 
they afford. The fear that the libe¬ 
ralisation of tariff Structures will 
swamp the markets of the West is 
given a big lie by the estimate of 
E E C of the likely supply of manu¬ 
factured exports from developing 
countries in 1980. It appears that 
if the West is prepared to absorb 
1.5 per cent to 2 per cent of its 
additional domestic demand for 
manufactures, the developing coun¬ 
tries’ -export potential will have 
been exhausted. What a modest 
demand! 


Also, the under-developed coun¬ 
tries may hope to achieve some 
measure of increase in their export 
earnings if they were to cnltivftpi 
the markets of the centrally plan¬ 
ned economies. In the 1950’s, ex¬ 
ports from dte under-developed eco¬ 
nomies to the centrally planned 
countries amounted to 7.3 per cent 
of the total imports of these coun¬ 
tries and these accounted for 5 per 
cent of the exchange earnings of the 
under-developed countries. Tljis, no 
doubt, is a very small share but 
its very smallness holds out a pros¬ 
pect of increase. Unfortunately, the 
E C A F E Survey does not examine 
the possibilities which lie in this 
direction. Nor does it offer any posi¬ 
tive suggestions with regard to ex¬ 
port promotion for either tradition¬ 
al items or manufactures in the tra¬ 
ditional markete of the West. 

According to the World Econo¬ 
mic Survey, the rapid growth of 
the centrally planned economie.s 
could generate a considerable ex¬ 
pansion of demand for imports of 
primary products. “Such demanU 
would rise all the more if the cent¬ 
rally planned economies were pre¬ 
pared to rely on the developing 
countries for a larger proportion of 


dwir tc^ supplies of raw material^ 
and if consuiuption of tr<q>icat 
foodstuffe ware allowed to jamedoa 
mate rapidly*'. Even with ^ 

manufa^ures, the Survey coiudden 
it likely that the centrally plganed 
economies could and may ahsMh 
larger quantities from the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

The broad Inescapabie conclusion 
of the two Surveys however appears 
to he that to enable the develop¬ 
ing countries lo pay ^heir way (re¬ 
membering that development plans 
make it necessary for them to im¬ 
port more and more), it is inevit¬ 
able that their exports of manufac¬ 
tures to the developed countries of 
the West should expand several- 
fold because the trading pattern of 
the developing countries is pre¬ 
ponderantly linked up with U» 
developed coun'.ries of the West. 
This no doubt shall require comple¬ 
mentary measure^ by both develop¬ 
ing and developed countries. But 
the latter mu^ be persuaded to 
bring down their trade barriers 
without insisting upon reciprocity. 
Reciprocity has really no meaning 
m this context unless the purpose 
is to thwart the development of the 
developing economies. 


The Indian Iron and Steel 
Company Limited 
NOTICE 


AT a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today the Directois 
have recommended payment of 
a gross dividend for the year ended 
31st March 1963, of 16 per cent, 
or Rs 1.60 per share, on the Ordi¬ 
nary Share Capiul, subject lo 
deduction of tax at the appropriate 
rates. This dividend awaits sanc¬ 
tion by the shareholders at the 
Annual General Meeting to he held 
on Tuesday, the 3rd September, 
1963. 

The net profit after provision of 
Rs 3,40,18,269 for depreciation, 
Rs 3,56,00,000 for taxation and 
net transfer of Rs 3,64.01 226 to 
Reserves is Rs 1,91,87,975. For 
thp-.yirevious year the net profit was 
Rs"‘®^24,90.390 after provision of 
Rs 3,35,24,699 for depreciation, 
Rs 3,95,50,000 for taxation and 


net transfer of Rs 2,98,38,026 to 
Reserves. 

The Ordinary Share Register and 
Transfer Books of the Company, as 
already announced will be closed 
from the 27th July, 1963 to 17th 
August, 1963, both dates inclusive, 
and the dividend if sanctioned will 
he paid on or a'ter the 4th Septem- 
zer, 1963, to those shareholders 
whose names appear on the Re¬ 
gister of Members en the 17th 
August, 1963, 

By Order of the Board, 
MARTIN BURN LIMITED 

F G Livenedge 

Managing Director 
Managing Agents 

Registered OfGce, 

12. Mission Row, Calcutta 1 
16th July, 1963 
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^ ASSISTING THE ARMED FORCES MEDICAL SERVICES 


Somewhere along our high frontier a medical unit stands ready to 
cope with any emergency. It Is well equipped with a wide array of 
surgical, anaesthetic and gas therapy apparatus and Indian Oxygen 
take pride in being closely associated with this dedicated Service in 
designing and producing much vital equipment. Today, top priority is 
being given to all orders from the Armed Forces. INDIAN OXYGEN LTD. 








Heekscfaer^ Ohlm and India’s Foreign Trade 

ftaaab ititiM* BaidliaB 

StnietttOil BmU of India’s Foreiin Tnule by Raoganath Bharadwaj. Univcnity of Bombay sertos m bfonetary and Inter 
natkaial Economic!, No 6, 1962, pp ]d-i-121« Rl 9>5(^ 


JN retroqwct it seems rather pot* 
sliag that Leontief, in his attempt 
to verify the Hedcscher-Ohlin 
model, was to puzsle so many inter¬ 
national trade theorists by his find¬ 
ing that U S exports were more 
labour-intensive than U S import 
replacements. If all of us had read 
carefully Samuelson and/or Lernei 
and/or Pearce (all of whom pub¬ 
lished their definitive papers on the 
Heckscher-Ohlin model before Le- 
ontief published his results), we 
could have been spared much of the 
torrential flow of comments and 
counter-comments of the post-Le- 
oiitief trade literature. Leontief 
himself contributed, in no small 
measure, to the general confusion 
by his attempt to salvage the ortho¬ 
dox theory with his contention that 
the physical effectiveness of Ameri¬ 
can labour was about three times 
superior to that of labour else¬ 
where, an attempt which was metho¬ 
dologically illegitimate as well as 
empirically wrong. As with the dia¬ 
mond-water value paradox in the 
history of economic thought, people 
went (Ki wondering about the Leon¬ 
tief paradox even when it had been 
theoretically solved a number of 
times before. 

Use of Input-Output Technique 
If for the pure theory of inter¬ 
national trade Leontiefs inquiry 
served mostly to expose how im¬ 
properly or inadequately the impli¬ 
cations of the assumptions, of the 
Heckscher-Ohhn model were com¬ 
monly understood, a more positive 
contribution of it was to pioneer 
what is now known as 'structural 
analysis’ with the help of an inter¬ 
industry approach in the field of 
international trade. Drawing hea¬ 
vily on Leontief’s study Dr Iraarad- 
waj has tried to assess statistically 
the structural basis of India’s for¬ 
eign trade with the help of the 
limited information about the pro¬ 
ductive structure of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy recently available. 

Input-output technique is the 
liasic tool employed. For finding 
out the factor contents of exports 


and import replacements it has dm 
powerful advantage of being able 
to trace out indinct as well as 
direct factor requirements. The 
Inter-industJiy Transactions Table 
prepared by the Indian Statistical 
Institute is taken; and the detailed 
commodity-wise trade figures re¬ 
ported in the 'Accounts relating to 
Sea and Airborne Trade in India’, 
1953-54, are clasufied to suit the 
sectoral classification adopted in the 
inter-industry tables Two ‘composite 
commodity’ vectors are derived 
(one crore of rupees worth of ex¬ 
ports and one crore of rupees 
worth of ‘competitive imports’: un¬ 
like Leontief’s America, Bharad- 
waj’s India seetbs to have no non¬ 
competitive imports of quantitative 
significance). To find out the capi¬ 
tal and labour contents of these 
two composite commodity vectors 
two methods, yielding the same 
final rraults, are employed. One is 
what the author calls the ‘input 
approach’ of multiplying the sec¬ 
toral direct capital and labour co¬ 
efficients vector by the inverse of 
the inter-industry matrix to get a 
vector of direct and indirect capital 
and labour lequirements per unit 
of delivery to final demand from 
each of the sectors, which when 
multiplied by the column vectors 
for exports and import replace¬ 
ments finally gives us the capital 
and labour required by a crore of 
rupees worth of them. The second 
method — the ‘deliveries approach’ 
— has the some thing the other way 
round. Production requirements 
are first obtained by pre-multiply- 
ing the composite commodities vec¬ 
tor by the inverse of the input-out¬ 
put matrix, and then these are 
translated into factor requirements 
by having them multiplied by the 
respective sectoral capital and lab¬ 
our coefficients. The final results 
of these computations are as sbow-i 
in the Table. This confirms the 
Heckscher-Ohlin presumption re¬ 
garding the pattern of IndiaV 
foreign trade. This conclusion drawn 
on the basis of 195.3-.54 data is also 


found to hold good for 1950-51 and 
1958-59. 

UmiutiiMU of RmiiIis 

Bharadwaj is, of course, dtsann- 
ingly. awara of the limitations of his 
results, particularly in view of laek 
of data regarding labour iimuls in 
terms of man-hours rather than hi 
terms of number of men employed 
(an important matter on account of 
wide^read disguised unemployment 
in particular sectors) or regarding 
the importance of natural resources 
in determining our trade pattern, 
etc. But some of the odier limita¬ 
tions he refers to are somewhat be¬ 
side the point. For example, he 
thinks that because of “structural 
disequilibrium ‘in the factor market’ 
no a priori conclusions regarding 
India’s factor endowments could be 
drawn from our study’’. Structural 
disequilibrium can be held up as a 
distortionary element when it, by 
causing a dichotomy between money 
costs and opportumty costo, might 
lead to ‘perverse’ specialisation (as 
Arthur Lewis, Hagen and others 
point out) 80 that a labour-abun¬ 
dant country is driven to specialise 
iiv the 'wrong* goOds. But in the 
Indian case, on ESiaradwaj’s own 
evidence, this has not happened. 
Does he then mean that India is a 
capital-abundant country which ii 
not reflected in her trade pattern 
because of structural disequilibrium? 

Then again Bharadwaj laments 
his lack of data regarding the siae 
of the Indian labour force in terms 
of efficiency units. Although lack 
of data is always lamentable, one 
suspects that if they were available 
Dr Bharadwaj would have gladly 
fallen into the same methodological 
trap as Leontief (and M A Diab). 

Capital and labour requirements of one 
erore of rupees toorOi of Indian exports 
and competitive import replacements 

(of 1953-54 average composition) 


Exports Import 

replaeenenti 


Capital (in crore 
of rupees and at 
1953-54 prices) 0.952 1.443 

Labour (in number)* 11022 7M7 
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TK MY BREAKS nmiDMOIIIIINI 


Milk.P ooef. Children grow straight and strong. 

Today’s care. Gentle as with a flower. 
Today's protection. The shelter of mighty effort. 
Tomorrow...a tittle less of care, a little more of joy. 
And for HINDUSTAN LEVER, too, tomorrow begins today. 

In the milk plant and research laboratory, 
In the factory and office. Work, patience, care 
to serve tomorrow’s homes and the nation's needs 
with products that grow better and better. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW...HINDUSTAN LEVER SERVES THE HOME 


WITH SOAPS, FOODS, TOILET PREPARATIONS 




















Tbef Itut by MtuiBiog intemtlo- 
lally ktemiCM pfodoebon fuacliDii* 
and ytt «n too mger to aploin 
thingt away by reference to efioi< 
ency ^etencee of factors between 
countries. Of course, these effici* 
ency dtferencM are actually aub* 
stantisl (aee, e g Arrow, Chenery, 
Minhas and Solow, ‘CapitabLabour 
Substitution and Economic EfEcien- 
cy’. Review of Economtcs and statis¬ 
tics, August 1961) and may be (as 
classical theorists duly recognised) 
one of the most important determi- 
nants of trade (economies of scale 
may be another), but the whole 
point about the Heckscher-Ohlin 
model is, as Bharadwaj seems to 
recognise, that even if all other 
conditions are the same a mere 
difference in factor endowment is 
sufficient to explain trade between 
two countries. 

Factor Endowment and Trade Pattern 

The influence of trade patter') 
of inter-country efficiency differen¬ 
tials may in some cases go contrary 
to that of factor endowment and 
may in some other cases reinforce 
the latter. Once the factor inten¬ 
sities of the trade pattern are 
known, information about relative 
efficiency differences is necessary 
to gauge the strength of the Hecks- 
cher-Ohlin presumption about factor 
proportions and trade. Take for ex¬ 
ample the observation of Tatemoto 
and Ichimura ('Factor Proportions 
and Foreign Trade : the Case of 
Japan, Review of Economics and 
Statistics, 1959) that the Japanese- 
U S trade pattern is in line with the 
factor proportions presumption: 
that Japan exports her relatively 
labour-intensive goods to the U S. 
Now consider along with this the 
observation of Arrow, Chenery, 
Minhas and Solow that there are 
some indications, in comparing 
Japan and the U S, that the Ame¬ 
rican advantage in efficiency tends 
to be the least in capital-intensive 
industries. (Barring the important 
questions of statistical discrepancies 
and factor-intensify reversals) if 
all of these authors are correct in 
their observation, we can say that 
so far as Japanese-U S trade is con¬ 
cerned the influence of factor pro¬ 
portions probably outweighs the 
differentials in efficiency advantage. 
For the Indian case it is now im¬ 
perative for someone to try the 
difficult job of calculating relative 


efficiency of lii£aa ixubrntriae vi»«* 
vis these in the rest el the woHd 
(it is better to start with bilntasal 
cooqianwns on the lines of Arrow, 
Chenery, Minhas and Solow), Hus 
information, I rqjiest, is neoesinry 
not to salvage the i^t«es ptepW" 
tions hypotheris but to measure its 
strength. 

In the last chapter of the book 
Bharadwaj makes a Jimited 
with the help of the iopu^OBtput 
model which yiel^ not only pri¬ 
mary but also the secondary effects 
of deliveries to flnal demand, to find 
out the imphcationa of the changes 
in commodity composition of trade 
as between three selected years 
(1950-51, 1953-54 and 1958-59) in 
terms of production levels, factor 
usage and income generation. This 
is interesting since, .among other 
things, it iiiustrates the highly im¬ 
portant point that “although from 
the point of view of foreign ex¬ 
change earnings — the only aspect 
of exports which has received prtK 
minent attention — the total value 
of exports is important, it fails to 
provide a precise picture of (be 
exact implicaUons of a given 1^1 
of exports for the domesbc economy 
in terms of the actual activity levels 
supported”. 

Three other chapters of the book 
are mainly expository, one explain¬ 
ing the theoretical validity of the 
Heckscher-Ohlin theorem, another 
reporting LeontieFs inquiry and 
the discussion around it and die 
other explaining the esaentials of 
the input-output technique and ita 
suitability to the investigation of 
foreign trade structure. Of these 
the first certainly leaves much 
room for improvement, what wiffi 
the sudden transition from a fixed- 
coefficients model for the pie-trade 
case of Sec 3.1 to the variable-co¬ 
efficients model for the post-trade 
case of Sec 3.2, with a diagram 
(p 9) which behaves the way it 
does only because the author asks 
it to do eo (whereas the adoption 
of the familiar Lerner-Pearce dia¬ 
gram would have been more help¬ 
ful) and with the underrating of the 
difficulty for the Heckscher-Ohlin 
model caused by factor-intensity 
reversals. As to the last point, the 
last 8 lines of Sec 2-3 on p 3 are 
clearly wrong. As Arrow, Chenery, 
Minhas and Solow have shown, 
factor-intensity reveraals are not 


vtdy dwosadeally pUltsOda 
tb« elasticity of factor snbdilMlihit 
is nehher soro nor unity for «U tfao 
sectors) but alao empirically vety 
important. (IncidentaUy, this phe¬ 
nomenon of changes in the ranking 
of aeoton by factor-intensity is e 
bi|^ly interesting albeit difficuh 
issue yet to be eiqilored by empiri¬ 
cists interested in India’s foreign 
trade pattern. We can also note 
hhre t^t an adequate theoretical 
and empirical consideration of t^ 
issue might be fruitful in explain¬ 
ing some of the ‘paTadoxical’ find¬ 
ings of Dr Bharadwaj in his paper 
on the structure of Indo-U S trade 
in the Indian Economic Journal, 
October 1962). The input-output 
technique to analyse the problons 
of international trade, by aesunq)- 
tion, evades this problem as it does 
many others. 

Although theoretical analyses are 
not the strong points of this bode, 
there is no doubt that Bharadwaj's 
cautious and painstaking empirical 
efforts in the face of tremendous 
odds are admirable. 

European Integration and 
Devdoping Countrlea 

^I^CSTERN European integration 
poses three main problems for 
developing countries. The first of 
these is the problem of western 
European markets for their exports 
of primary products. The Rome 
Treaty provided for the establish¬ 
ment of a common agricultural 
policy. The policy is expected to 
maintain and perhaps even rein¬ 
force the post-war trend towards 
growing agricultural self-sufficiency 
in the EEC area. Although agri¬ 
culture is formally excluded from 
EFTA arrangements, agricultural 
agreements may be reached bet¬ 
ween the member countries; and 
if some form of relationship were 
woriced out between EEC and 
EFTA members, agriculture would 
almost certainly be included within 
the scope of that relationship. The 
question that arises, therefore, is 
this: how can adequate provision 
be made for the farming communi¬ 
ties of western Eurc^ while con¬ 
tinuing to offer expanding import 
markets for agricultural commodi¬ 
ties, whether temperate or tropical, 
produced in the developing coun¬ 
tries? — World Economic Survey, 
1962, U N. 
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Oon’i let your eofineerinf proUem riefoat 
Vou...don’t five up...don’t put the hendi of 
the clock Mek...tbe defeace and develop¬ 
ment of our country is all-lmpottant... 
Consult Greaves and go ahead. 

Ob land, sea and air...for every national 
engineering problem...Greaves have the right 
ajpproach...the right answer. They have the 
skill...they have the tools...they have the 
unrivalled engineering experience of more 
than a hundred yean- 
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Consult Greaves and Go Ahead 
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Foeos on Education 

PMl^ Bradley 
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Living aiad WoHdng Camiitions of PHmar; School Teoehon by V P Pbthe, PopuUr Booh Depot, 1962, Pp v+70, 
R« 5.00 

WoMoge in CoUege Edncoiion by A R Kamath and A G Deshmokh, Alia Publiihlng House, 1963. pp xiv+202, Rs 8.00 


'pHESE two reports point up some 
of the problems confronting 
educational development in India. 
1110 first deals particularly with 
the morale effects of the economic 
status anl working conditions of 
primary'school tetters in Shola- 
pur. Tlje second analyses the per¬ 
formance (or lack of it) among 
students at the University of 
Poona. 

Both reports are statistical, but 
quite different in technique. The 
first is based on a detailed ques¬ 
tionnaire distributed to the 900- 
odd teachers in Sholapur, of whom 
662 (74 per cent) responded. The 
questionnaire itself is unusually 
comprehensive and hardly requir¬ 
ed direct interview — at least 
within the framework of the study. 
The second study utilises the 
university records and does not 
attempt to go beyond the data ob¬ 
tainable from them (age, caste, 
marital status, family occupation, 
and SSC as well as college grades). 

Vicious Circle 

The Sholapur story, if typical 
for other cities and towns, under¬ 
lines a major concern for the 
educational planner. The author 
demonstrates the existence of a 
vicious circle: inadequate pay 
scales resulting in the necessity of 
employing under-educated teachers: 
overloads of teaching; lack of 
incentives for self-improvement. 
The consequent low morale among 
the teachers inevitably affects the 
quality of instruction. 

It would be easy from this study 
to draw a drab pictuie of the 
economic problems confronting pri¬ 
mary teadhers. They are too well 
known to require detailed analysis 
here. Ope > statistic is, perhaps, 
enough; the lowest monthly family 
(not individual) income — less 
than Rs 50 — is reported by 15; 
the highest — more than Rs 300 — 
is reported by 16. In terms of 
teaching salary, 56 report less than 


Rs SO, only 30 report a salary of 
Rs 12^150. The author himself 
says that, although the inquiry was 
made in 1954-55, “the conditions 
described are not much out of con¬ 
text for the present”. 

Describing the economic hard¬ 
ships as to hiring conditions, debt, 
etc, (as the author does in vivid 
detail), is not necessary here; they 
are well known. It is more per¬ 
tinent to indicate what the teachers 
themselves think are some of the 
internal problems of the primary 
schools which could be rectified by 
more effective organisation and 
planning. 

More Teacher-Participation 

The teachers identified four de¬ 
fects, about which something might 
be done by any school system 
seriously concerned with upgrading 
the quality of the first stage of 
education They arc: (1) the 
shift system of school working; (2) 
inadequate organisation of basic 
education; (3) lack of subject 
specialisation among teachers; (4) 
excessive pressure of work. 

Every one of these problems has 
it.s own fiscal implications. Every 
one is, however, susceptible of im¬ 
provement — if and when primary 
education is recognise.d as a major 
form of economic investment in the 
future of the city, and the nation. 
Even within present and planned 
educational resources. improve¬ 
ments are possible. 

One way to approach improve¬ 
ment, as demonstrated by experi¬ 
ence in many countries, is to draw 
the teachers themselves more fully 
into the organisation and planning 
of local education. Were teachers 
given more responsibility (and 
authority) by^ local school manage¬ 
ments for the internal operation of 
the school system (curriculum, 
elass organisation, etc) initiative 
would be stimulated and ideas for 
improvement activated The ab¬ 
sence of incentive often results 


from the lack Cor the negation) of 
opportunity. This condition — 
highlighted by this study — h, 
peilu^, more reversible in educa¬ 
tion than in other areas of woric, 
becaUM, in most cases, teachers do 
not enter the profession primarily 
from pecuniary motives. The costs 
of greater teacher-participation in 
the organisation and planning of a 
school system are nil. The returns 
may be high not only in improved 
morale but in better utilisation of 
available resources. 

Fiftg Per Cent WasUge 

The study of degree students at 
the University of Poona by Kamat 
and Deshmukh, was carried out by 
the Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics. It points an all- 
too-familiar picture. To the “wast¬ 
age” of the title the authors add 
“sttgnation”. Their first study 
includes an intensive study of the 
entrants to Fergusson College dur¬ 
ing 1949-51, projected to 1959. 
The authtos seek here, among other 
questions, -to determine why so 
many students do not complete 
their college course in the normal 
period, limir second study records 
the extent of failures on the pre¬ 
degree examinations at the Univer¬ 
sity of Poona in 1961 (about 
14,000). 

The statistical analysis of these 
two groups is extraordinarily com¬ 
prehensive. Not only is there a 
breakdown between arts and science 
students but a cross-section anaivsis 
from almost every conceivable 
ancle To mention only some will 
indicate the thoroughness of the 
statistical correlations: school. 

SSC examination results, age, sex. 
caste, family occupation, and in¬ 
come. Altogether, there are ovei 
125 analytical tables for the two 
groups. 

llie percentage o( failures run« 
hieh in all Indian universities 
Wastage fand stagnation) occur at 
what may be called an educationally 
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uneconomic rate: an ettimated 
wastage of about SO per cent for 
arts rtudcnts and of about 35 per 
cent for science students. What to 
do about it? 

The authors do not seek to, and 
do not, provide the answer. They 
do, however, reveal (in their 
second study) significant disparities 
between achievement in a particular 
subject at the S S C and the pre¬ 
degree examination levels. Their 
statistical analysis seems to point <to 
the inadequacy of secondary educa¬ 
tion to pieparc students effectively to 
pursue the same subject in college. 
This “gap” is not exclusively an 
Indian phenomenon; it is found 
elsewhere, even in some so-called 
“advanced” countries 

Pkee of Secondary Education 

It is a gap, however, which 
must be overcome — by closer co¬ 
ordination (as is being attempted in 
many countries) between the archi¬ 
tects of curricula in the schools 
and the colleges. No secondary- 


education system uan or should be 
ggerqd primerily to the interests 
of future college students. It should 
aim at equij^ing the rank and file 
of future citizens to live happy and 
effective lives— economically, soci¬ 
ally, politically. For the future 
college student, the high schools 
need to provide sound study 
habits and an acquaintance with 
the plectrum of possible future 
career specialisations. The first is 
the more important; the present 
problem in India seems to be to 
reorient the method rather than the 
content of education — at all levels. 

This hypothesis is substantiated 
by both Poona studies. As Profes¬ 
sor D R Gadgil says in his Fore¬ 
word to the volume, “The data 
would appear to indicate that those 
with the best results at examina¬ 
tion tend to take chiefly to medical, 
engineering and natural science 
studies. This leaves social sciences 
and the humanities with relatively 
unpromising material; the effects 
of this trend arc already noticeable 


and apparently the trend is evident 
even in other countries of Soutli 
Asia”. 

This volume is the most detailed 
study of its kind available for any 
Indian university. It points to a 
major problem of higher education 
today; “the structure and method 
of examination”. The authors’ sta¬ 
tistical analyses are so detailed 
that their significance for educatio¬ 
nal (even examination) planning 
is sometimes lost in the wealth of 
figures they present. It would have 
been interesting had they presented 
more of their own comments and 
conclusions on the implications of 
their findings. 

Behind this formal record He 
deeper questions of purpose and 
method in higher education for the 
India of tomorrow. Unless the 
colleges and universities relate their 
training (and examination) more 
effectively to individual and natio¬ 
nal needs, they will not realise their 
potential in helping to build the 
new India. 
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A Policy for Ladakh 

Balraj Pori 

Ladakh, which bore the brunt of the Chinese aggression along NEFA, u recaving generous atten¬ 
tion from the Government of India. But in some respects this attention is rather excessive and in others 
needs to be tempered with a little realism. 

The setting up of family planning clirucs in the district, which has an average population density of 
2S per square mUe, and the digging of the Ranbir canal which sank as soon as it was complied are in¬ 
stances of misdirected effort. Similarly, the administrative expansion is perhaps an indication of mere over¬ 
enthusiasm. 

All the money spent and all the efforts of the officers of the I F A S have certtdnly not been in vain. 
To be sure, they have succeeded in bringing about a profound transformation in the life of Ladakh. But 
the manner and speed of the changes are of vital importattee. 


SIMILAR ccmtroversy is current¬ 
ly going on over how fast and 
how best to integrate NEFA with 
the rest of the country. In a gene¬ 
ral way, it could be contended that 
the vacuum caused by a sudden 
transformation more often than not 
leads to replacement of traditional 
values and disciplines by modem 
vices. Morever, changes sought to 
be brought about by outsideTS — 
whether missionaries, officers or 
traders — are rarely lasting and 
invariably wound local susceptibi¬ 
lities. 

But beyond this general statement, 
the debate over what has come to 
be known as a philosophy for NEFA 
has not much relevance for Ladakh. 
Ladakh is just not a tribal area. It 
has history, culture, literature, reli¬ 
gion and leadership in the sense in 
which we know these terms. It has 
extended its domination over, and 
has in turn been dominated by, the 
neighbouring states. As the major 
entrepot for trade between India, 
Central Asia and Tibet, Leh — the 
district headquarter of Ladakh — 
has, for centuries been a centre of 
conHuence of diverse cultures. 
Having been governed by British 
governors and senior Dogra officers 
(though they did not govern much), 
Ladakh is not quite ignorant of the 
ways of administration. 

m 

In view of this background, M 
attempt at rapid assimilation in 
Ladakh would involve demolition 
of a demier and stronger tradition 
than might be the case in other bor¬ 
der areas. The riAs in disturbing 
a stabler society ore ^mater and 
resistance stronger. 

It is not modernisation as such 
that Jb behig (pradgad. But if xcano- 


mic development merely succeeds 
in eroding the local culture, dis¬ 
integrating the native personality 
and destroying its self-confidence 
there could hardly be a surer road 
to shatter the psychological defen¬ 
ces in this frontier area and hence 
a better service to the enemy. 

A sense of pride is a great asset 
of the people of Ladakh. But when, 
for instance, the “Rimpoche” (di¬ 
vine), as they call their leader, 
waits his turn for an audience with 
the district officer, that pride is cer¬ 
tainly hurt 

No Rapport with People 

The traditional leadership of 
Ladakh has adjusted itself to a poli¬ 
tical role and is entitled to claim 
and use the political powers in the 
district. The only fair basis for re¬ 
solving the present tension between 
Ladakh and the administration is 
the acceptance by the latter of 
Ladakh’s supremacy in all policy 
matters. Whatever be the truth in 
the many popular grievances against 
the administration—of which Ladakh 
has now an over-doze — behind the 
grievances is the lurking fear that 
the administration intends to sup¬ 
plant or undermine the local leader¬ 
ship. It goes without saying that 
the leaders, loo, on their part, need 
a better appreciation of the role of 
administrators In any case the need 
is not Only for a more precise deli¬ 
mitation of the functions but also 
for much greater harmony between 
the leaders and the officers. 

This is in no sense a plea for the 
status quo. It is rather to ensure 
a smooth process of evolution. The 
leadership of Ladakh, particularly 
in its political roie. is being ex¬ 


posed to new ideas, which are also 
permeating the lower ranks. With 
165 schools in the district — as 
against 53 ten years ago — a new 
educated class is emerging among 
which there are a few rebels also. 
A rebel is indeed a very useful 
member of society and deserves pro¬ 
tection and equal rights. But exces¬ 
sive patronage can only be self-de¬ 
feating. An administration, subordi¬ 
nate in status and policy matters to 
the local leadership, but impartial 
in day-to-day work can help in 
gradually preparing the ground for a 
healthy political rivalry, without 
being a party to it. 

The present failure of the ad¬ 
ministration in establishing rapport 
with the people and their leaders 
can hardly be explained, much less 
justified, by its preoccupation with 
development work. For the achieve¬ 
ments in that field have not been 
very striking. A large part of the 
budget allocation remains unutili¬ 
sed. In 1960-61, out of an alloca¬ 
tion of Rs 115 lakhs, only Rs 64 
lakhs could be spent. The expendi¬ 
ture in the following year dropped 
to Rs 44 lakhs agsunst the budget 
provision of Rs 80 lakhs. Tlie ac¬ 
tuals for 1962-63 are not available 

Nor can it be claimed that every 
penny is wisely spent. The scandals 
of the Ranbir canal and the Leh- 
Kargil Road alone are sufficient to 
counter any such claim. 

Apart from human failings in 
execution, economic policy itself 
suffers from an element of over-en- 
diusiasm. The blue prints of indus¬ 
trial and mining developments 
publicised by the Government tend 
to overlook that Ladakh is still 
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essentially a paatoral economy. Tbe 
numerous ^eiopment s^etnes 
would lack a firm foundation until 
its pastoral economy is adequately 
prot«;ted and gradually improved. 

Ladakh has lost some of its tra* 
ditional pastures to the Qiinese. 
The cattle of the Tibetan refugees 
have increased the pressure on the 
rest. A devastating famine has con¬ 
sequently taken a toll of 30 to 40 
thousand heads of cattle. The con¬ 
tingency was not anticipated. And 
if now its future consequences are 
not guarded against in advance, 
the famine of wool might take a 
human toll also in the coming 
winter. 

The foremost economic problem 
of Ladakh, therefore, is to grow 
grass and fodder at high altitudes 
and to improve the quality of its 
sheep and goats. The pastoral peo¬ 
ple should be enabled to make good 
the loss of Tibetan wool, in quan¬ 
tity as well as quality. 

Anti-erosion measures to meet 
the pastoral needs could also be 
the base for improving agriculture, 
which due to the paucity of rainfall 
(only 3 inches a year) depends en¬ 
tirely on irrigation. Here, too, un¬ 
successful experiments with the 
digging of canals would suggest that 
the traditional small kuhls should 
get precedence over ambitious irri¬ 
gation projects. 

More diversified development 
should certainly not be ruled out. 
But if it is at the cost of the pasto 
ral-agrarian needs, it would not be 
an unmixed gain. 

Divergent Pulls Within 

The above observations aie appli¬ 
cable to the whole region. A realis¬ 
tic policy for Ladakh should, how¬ 
ever, take into account the further 
complications of the Ladakh 
problem. 

One such complication in the 
situation is the divergent pulls to 
which Leh and Kargi), the two 
main-subdivisions of the district, 
are subjected due to different reli¬ 
gious and cultural backgrounds, 
notwithstanding some obvious simi¬ 
larities. A study of the geo-politi¬ 
cal peculiaritiee of each region of 
the district is necessary for framing 
practical policies for them. 


Out of an area of 45,762 square 
miles of the Ladakh district, which 
was more than half of the area of 
the undivided state of Jammu and 
Kashmir, 9,500 square miles were 
lost to Pakistan in 1947. The popu¬ 
lation of the 238 villages on the 
Indian side i.s 88,000. The Buddhists 
who preponderate m the Leh sub¬ 
division are a little more than half, 
the rest are Muslims of the Shia 
sect and live m Kargil. 

The Leh valley stretches along 
the Indus. The Khardung La pass 
(18,300 ft) separates it from Nubra 
in the north and Change pass 
(18,500 ft) from Chushul. The 
15,000 ft high Kupshu valley is in 
the south and Zanskar is in the 
south-west. Most of the Chinese ag¬ 
gression has been in the Chang- 
chanmo valley (15,000 ft) in the 
east. 

The entire area of Leh professes 
Buddhism and owes allegiance to 
then Lamas who have their own 
discipline and hierarchical order. 
The Head Lama of the premier 
monastery at Hemis, 20-year old 
Staglldan Raspa, is in Chinese hands 
at Lhasa, where he had gone for 
theological tiaining. The next in 
Older of precedence is Kushak 
Bakula, who is now a minister in 
the Kashmir Government. 

Affinities with Tibet 

As Ladakhis had spiritual and 
religious affinities with Tibet, attem¬ 
pts were made by the new rulers of 
Tibet to tamper with their loyalty 
to India. With the flight of the 
Dalai Lama from Tibet, however, 
the centre of their loyalty, too, has 
shifted But much remains to be 
done to make Ladakh selT-suflicient 
in religious matters A visit of the 
Dalai Lama to Ladakh could go a 
long way in this direction. But, for 
inexplicable reasons, the Dalai Lama 
has not visited Ladakh so far. 

A>printing press at Lhasa used to 
cater to the need.s of literature in 
Bodhi (the language of Ladakh) 
The only printed material they now 
get is a weekly paper published in 
Kalimpong and it takes many weeks 
in transit A local arrangement 
would obviously be more helpful in 
keeping the people in touch with 
the rest of the world and in en¬ 
couraging local literary talents. 
Likewise, a broadcasting centre at 
Leh and better attention by the 


AIR and the State Cultural Acade¬ 
my would also be helpful. 

Apart from Tibet, Ladakh had 
its religious, cultural and ethnic ties 
with Padar (north-east of Jammu), 
Lahul, Sapiti and Chini. A road 
link through this route — as de¬ 
manded by Kushak Bakula recently 
—will not only open Ladakh to an 
area of its natural affinities hut will 
also be of great strategic value, 
particularly when the present Leh- 
i^jurgil road is so vulnerable to a 
Pakistani attack. While the feasibi¬ 
lity of a single administrative unit 
for Leh, Padar, Lahul, Sapiti and 
Chini may be debated, the need for 
concerted efforts to integrate these 
regions through better communica¬ 
tion and cultural exchanges cannot 
be questioned. 

Muslim Population 

A community whicli is a little 
outside the mam stream of the life 
of the region is the nomad Chamg- 
pa in Rupshu which is at an alti¬ 
tude of 13,500 to 16,500 ft and is 
the highest inhabited region on the 
earth. Some approaches could be 
made to persuade these nomads, 
with the offer of necessary facilities, 
to lead a settled life. They could 
then be integrated more closely 
with the rest of the population in 
the area 

Kargil, however, is different. It 
is Father sore over the importance 
Leh inevitably gets in any Ladakh 
policy and is no longer keen to 
continue the association Separated 
by Falu La (13,400 ft) from Leh 
and by Zoji La (11,530 ft) from 
Kashmir valley, Kargil has a little 
less than half of the population of 
the district Belonging to the Shia 
sect of Muslims, they are a distinct 
Cultural and linguistic entity. 

Kargil is deeply religious. The 
Mullah.s, some of whom had their 
theological training in Arab coun¬ 
tries, arc Its religious and secular 
leaders and are organised under the 
banner of Jamiat Ulema. Nothing 
seems to have been done to affiliate 
tins organisation with its Indian 
counterpart and to bring the people 
into closer touch with the Islamic 
Centres and Shia leaders in the rest 
of India. This is necessary and pos¬ 
sible, particularly because Sunni- 
dominated Pakistan has not much 
of an appeal for the Shia Muslims 
of Kargil. 
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TREE OF GOOD OMEN 


'J’HROUGH the growing heat of 
the Indian summer the earth 
lies waiting for the monsoons. The 
rivers are low and the grass turns 
yellow with thirst, But then at last 
the storm clouds come, bringing 
rain and life to the dusty land — 
the cycle of life begins again. In 
July the Kadamba tree blossoms in¬ 
to golden ball-lilte flowers The fifth- 
century poet, Kalidas. tells us how 
the women of Alnkapuri would 
adorn their hair with these flowers 
to Welcome and celebrate the revival 
of the earth. 

A new revival is now taking place 
in India, one that is dependent not 
upon the vagaries of the wcafher 


I 

but on the skill and knowledge of 
man. A technological and scientific 
revolution is transforming the world, 
helping to eradicate disease and 
hunger and to piomote peace and 
well-being in every land. In India 
it is the Government’s policy to *en 
sure for the people of the country 
all the benefits that can accrue from 
the acquisition and application of 
scientific knowledge' and now it is 
being assisted in this high ideal by 
the establishment in India of a 
large modern Centre for chemical 
and biological research. 

This Centre, the first of its kind 
in South Asia, has been built and 
equipped by CIBA, and is the in' 


spiration of the canqwny’s Chair¬ 
man, Dr Robert Kaq>p«ii, Hie new 
Centre will form part of a great 
corporate undertaking, the aim of 
which is not only material progress 
as such but also the establishment 
of conditions of equality between 
man and man and between nations. 
By providing India’s young ecien- 
tists with the finest facilities for 
research CIBA will not only pro¬ 
duce results of direct practical value 
to the country’s welfare and pro¬ 
gress, but will also reinforce that 
scientific revolution so essentia] to 
Asia’s future, 

The 70-acre Centre, designed and 
built in little more than two years, 
is at Goregaon, Bombay, its white 
buildings surrounded by palms and 
mango trees. At the inauguration 
ceremony on March 21st, before a 
crowd of over two thousand, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Nehru, wel¬ 
comed the concept of the Centre 
and wished it every success. He felt 
sure that ‘founded as it was on a 
great deal of thought and served by 
eminent scientists, it was bound to 
do good work, good for India and 
good for the world’. Were he young¬ 
er, said Mr Nehru, and scientifically 
inclined, he would like to work in 
such surroundings and under such 
conditions Before he left the Prime 
Minister helped commemorate the 
opening by planting a young 

Kadamba tree near the main en¬ 

trance From the Mahabharata we 
know that this tree once flourished 
over large parts of India but the 
gradual desiccation of the land has 
led to its comparative rarity today. 
Although silent per''unied groves on 
the banks of the Jamuna no loneer 
exist, it was here in Vrindaban that 
Lord Krishna played his flute and 
with hi.s music drew the village 

‘gopis’ to him Gone, too, are the 

temple gardens where the Kadamba 
used to bloom, but in Chandigarh, 
symbolic of the new India, it i.s 
once more being planted, its glossy 
light-green leaves affording shade 
and shelter, its yellow flowers swee¬ 
tening the air. And at Goregaon, 
too, a Kadamba tree has taken root, 
a symbol of fertility and growth to 
the scientists there who are working 
towards the betterment of the Indian 
people and the welfare of the world. 

CIBA of India Limited 
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Political Systems: An Antliropi^ogicarApproach 

P G Gangtdy 


This paper is concerned unlh a critical appraisal of vttrioiu models of polUies, politiad systessu and 
political orgmimions such as consciously or aconsciously devised by astthsopolopsts and reported in seme 
of the mafor works of the last twenty years, 

The search for an * anthropological' approach to the study of political sytieitu, an approach d^erent 
from that of political sdeatists, leads to the cotidusion that there has been no such approach, on a theoreUcai 
or conceptual level. 

Does this mean that ‘anthropological' studies of political systems add nothing to our knowledge? 

The answer is a definite *no‘ so fen- as knowledge here means conceptual precision, theoretical formu¬ 
lations or even terminologiasl agreement 

Anthropological studies hav« produced a mass of ‘facts’ on a number of adtures and societies which 
were earlier unknown or inadequeOely known to conventional students of economics, political systems, hue, 
and so forth. As a last resort, therefore, field-work may be pleaded as the distinctive feature of the ‘anthro- 
pological’ approach. 

Stress on field-work was very necessary during MalinowskCs times as a reaction to the enthusUatn of 
the stalwarts of the school of unilineal evolution; but it has now more or less become the accepted method, 
wherever possible, for collection of data in all social sciences. Some branches of knowledge with a heavy 
hangover of speculative traditions, for instance economics and political science, may perhaps have a lot to 
learn from anthropologists so far as field-work is concerned. 

Since field-work is now gradually being adopted by others, anthropologists may coswole themseUtOt 
with the thought that the ‘anthropological’ approach is spreading. But to accept this consolation is to ad¬ 
mit that the ‘anthropological’ approach will soon cease to have anything anthropological about it and will be 
called merely field-work by those who use it. 

The ‘anthropological’ approach, as applied to the study of political systems, can be conceptually 
considered to be different from the approach of political science, if this difference can be shown to the credit 
of anthropology in practice This being not possible at the moment, the ‘anthropologicaP approach to politi¬ 
cal systems remains a fruitless article of faith. 

[This paper was presented to a seminar at the Institute of Advanced Studies, Canberra, in September 
1960. It does not, therefore, include comments on woiks published since then. The author intends to 
publish a sequel to this paper which will include a systematic bibliography.] 


JN this paper I brie.‘ly report the 
results of a part of my continu¬ 
ing search for an ‘anthropological 
approach’ or approaches towards a 
study of what has been variously 
conceptualised as politics, political 
systems and political organisation. 
This search became imperative al¬ 
most as soon as I began my ‘held 
work’ on tribal politics in an Indian 
steel town. Jamshedpur, the town 
and the focal area of ray held work. 
IS a town with a population of 
about 300,000 sprawling around a 
steel factory with an annual produc¬ 
tion of 2,00,000 tons of steel and 
a number of subsidiary industries, 
with a couple of exceptions, de¬ 
pendent on this steel. The second 
biggest cosmopolitan city of the 
state of Bihar, it is situated in what 
is known as the Chotanagpur Pla¬ 
teau which, since an undatable 
past, has been the home of ‘tribal’ 
categories of various description. 
About 16,000 tribal workers de¬ 


pend on the Jamshedpur industries 
for their living and since they are 
mostly classihed by the industrial 
concerns as unskilled, they consti¬ 
tute the lowest levels of the econo¬ 
mic hierarchy in the town. Jamsbed 
pur IS completely owned by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and 
IS also serviced and administered 
by it. Jamshedpur has a ‘Town 
Administration’, a topheavy, hierar¬ 
chic bureaucracy consisting of com 
pany employees of various descrip¬ 
tion It is strongly paternalistic in 
its ideology and, as usual in such 
a situation, it b assumed that the 
Big Brother knows what is good 
for the society and he does always 
everything to ensure it There is 
no electra local government in 
Jamshedpur and therefore the most 
important arena for local politics 
does not exist in the town. Under 
the circumstance, it appeared to me 
for some time after I reached my 
field that the problem I wanted to 


study did not exist. Confronted 
with such a frustrating situation, I 
was forced to examine the nature 
of what I understood as politics at 
a student of anthropology and in 
this paper 1 submit for discussion 
the results of a part of my enquiry. 
In effect, I am concerned With 
a critical appraisal of various mo¬ 
dels of politics, political systems 
and political organizations os cons¬ 
ciously or aconsciously devised by 
anthropologists and reported in 
some of the major works of the 
last twenty years. Needless to say, 
a detailed analysis of this kind will 
produce results requiring a full 
length book. Within the limited 
space of this paper, therefore, I am 
necessarily selective in my referen¬ 
ces but I hope that they are ade¬ 
quate as evidence in support of 
some of my conclusions and also 
as an indication of the value of 
much-needed enquiries of this kind. 
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1i!lw 1hn>blein and Ite Per»pective 

^ A ‘palitical system’ or ‘politic#* 
is normally studied by political 

' scientists. What special contributions 
qould 1 make, 1 asked myself, to 
the study of tribal politics with my 
background of anthropology and 
sociology while, for the time be¬ 
ing, ignoring my background a# a 
student of jwlitical science? The 
answer that first came to my mind, 
originated from the fact that politi¬ 
cal scientists ordinarily do not 
study tribal politics and, therefore, 
this can be taken up by an anthro¬ 
pologist as a left-over. This con¬ 
venient answer on second thought, 
however, did not appear to be an 
answer at all — it only gave rise 
to more questions. A number ot 
political scientists — David Apter, 
for instance — are now successfully 
turning towards the study of tribal 
societies in which political and 
administrative institutions developed 
mainly in England are being incor¬ 
porated. I am referring to Apter's 
book “Gold Coast in Transition’’. 
The ‘left-over’ justification for an 
‘anthropological’ approach to poli¬ 
tical systems is, therefore, based on 
a shaky foundation. In addition, I 
found it difficult to accept this 
justification on account of a feel¬ 
ing whicli, 1 hope, is not merely 
personal, I felt that if 1 failed to 
discover a sound conceptual basis 
for an ‘anthropological approach’ 
to political systems, my work will 
probably be merely an incompetent 
intrusion into what legitimately 
falls within the expertise of politi¬ 
cal scientists. I did not find it easy 
to wish away this intellectual dis¬ 
tress with the consolation that 
political scientists who have <.tu(Ued 
tribal politics are still luckily very 
few and, therefore, anthiopologists 
in fact have almost the whole fer¬ 
tile field for research left to them 
selves. 

Anthropologists generally assert 
that their works on politics or poli¬ 
tical systems are different in kind 
from the works of political scient¬ 
ists, and anthropological studies 
have a nature and objective denied 
to the tradition of political scientists. 
Political scientists, traditionally so- 
called, would uncritically but readi¬ 
ly have granted me the benefit of 
this assumption for they, in their 
turn, tend to assume that they have 
interests and objectives which fall 
dutside the scope of anthropology 
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and sociology and thereby consti¬ 
tute the distinct fidd of study co¬ 
vered by political science. Almost 
all anthropologic to my knowledge 
who have written on politics, politi¬ 
cal systems or political organiza¬ 
tions, are agreed that they found 
the works of political scientists of 
no use on account of the ‘fact’ that 
political science deals with complex 
societies and operates with concepts 
which at best are valid mainly in the 
political systems of the West. Thus 
we see that so far as anthropology 
and political science are concerned, 
the practitioners of these two dis¬ 
ciplines have helped each other in 
creating distinct self-images of their 
points of view and objectives. 

I must, therefore, try to discover 
the characteristic anthropological 
point of view that can be brought 
to bear upon the study of politics, 
tribal and non-tribal, a point of 
view' operationally useful for re¬ 
search and analytically distinct 
from the point of view or prespecl- 
ive of political science. 

“African Polilivai Sysieini*’’ 

1 want to begin this search by dis- 
cussing the theoretical foundation 
of “African Political Systems”, the 
first concerted effort on its scale 
for applying ‘anthropological ap¬ 
proach’ to the study of political 
systems (1940) In effect, it con¬ 
tains a description of what has been 
conceptualised by Radcliffe-Brown 
as a political system, based on 
field data from eight African tribes 

The significance of this book can 
he judged from the fact that since 
Its publication till today, despite 
criticism to which it has been sub¬ 
jected from time to time, it has re¬ 
mained the primary souice of in¬ 
spiration among anthropologists 
with interest in political systems. It 
also appears to be, perhaps, the 
only study on political system.s by 
anthropologists which has, with 
some success, attracted the attention 
of a few political scientists who are 
unhappy about the conventional 
conceptual foundation of their dis¬ 
cipline, (The Political System, 
David Easton). As a first study, 
“African Political Systems” was a 
courageous effort and, to my mind, 
Radcliffe-Brown at least posed the 
fundamental problem with his cha¬ 
racteristic perspicacity. The papers 
included in that book, however, do 
not show any concern with concept 
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and theory — they were field re¬ 
ports! My discussion, thei^ore, 
will be based mainly on Redcliffe- 
Brown’s introduction and occasion¬ 
ally on the formulations of Evans- 
Pritchard and Myer Fortes. 

Stressing the need for conceptual 
clarity and what I have elsewhere 
called model-building, Radcliffe- 
Brown gives a very sound advice 
which IS, alas, generally ignored in 
anthropology by one and all. Says 
Radcliffe-Brown:* 

“ The successful use of the compa¬ 
rative method depends not on!/ upon 
the quantity and quality of the fac¬ 
tual material at our disposal, but also 
upon the apparatus of concepts and 
hypothe.sis which guide our investiga¬ 
tions. The difficulty in science is not 
in finding answers to questions once 
they have been propounded but in 
finding out what questions to ask ” 

Then again: 

“ The factual maternil available for 
a comparative study of the political 
institutions of the simpler societies is 
inadequate both in quantity and qua¬ 
lity . . The quality of descriptive 

data, their value for cornpamtive 
study, depends to a considerable ex¬ 
tent on how the observer understands 
the thtoietical problems for the solu¬ 
tion of which the data he collects 
arc relevant. In science, observation 
and the selection of what to record 
need to be guided by theory 

These jiaragraphs apeak for them- 
‘-ehes very clearly and my sug¬ 
gestion. elaborated elsewhere, that 
foi a .systematic study, one ha.s to 
hegni with an explicit model, is in 
eoiiiplelc agreement with Radcliffe- 
Brown h views He makes the 
following specific observations on a 
model for studying political LnstitiP 
tions 

“ If wc are k> study political iristi- 
Uitions in dhslraction from other fea¬ 
tures of social systems we need to 
make sure that our definition of 

political ’ IS such ,is to mark off a 
1 lass of phenomena which ran pro¬ 
fitably be made the .subject of separate 
theoretical treatment” (p itii) 

Kadtliffe-Biown's definition of 
‘■political’, to mark off a class of 
fihenomena which can profitably be 
made the subject of separate the¬ 
oretical treatment, is as follows. 

“ III seeking to define the political 
strut ture in a simple society, we have 
to look for a territorial community 
which 18 united by the rule of law 
By that is meant a community through- 

* “ African Political Systems”, (ed) 

Evans—Pritchard and Mver Fortes, 

Introduction by Radcliffe Brown. 

1940, p xiu. 




out which public lentiment is con¬ 
cerned either with application ot 
direct or indirect pen*] MOctioiu to 
any of its own ineinben who offend 
in certain ways> or with the settle¬ 
ment of disputet and the iprovisioa of 
just satisfaction for injuries within 
the community itself ", 

Our troubles really begin here. 
Though Radcliffe-Brown aays, and 
most anthropologists uncriticsdly 
(ollow him in this respect, that in 
the study of simpler societies an 
anthropologist finds that concepts 
and theories of political philo¬ 
sophers . , , are, unserviceable or 
insufficient, his definition of the 
‘political’ is nothing but a re-ap¬ 
pearance, in a rather mystic garb, 
of the conventional definition of 
state in political science, f do not 
want to elaborate this statement 
here because I will soon come to a 
paper by M G Smith in which the 
foundational concepts of “African 
Political Systems” have been examin¬ 
ed in detail and rejected. I will, 
however, like to only point out 
here that long before “African Poli¬ 
tical Systems” appeared a number of 
political scientists like Charles 
Merriam, and Lasswell in America, 
George Catlin and Harold Laski in 
England and writers on political 
sociology like Michel, were re¬ 
examining the traditional con¬ 
cepts and categories of political 
science, thereby opening up a 
boundless field for further research 
Harold Laski's rejection of the con¬ 
cept of monistic views of sovere¬ 
ignly which were propounded by 
John Austin and his pluralistic 
interpretation of sovereignly were 
indicators of a new ‘sociological’ 
trend in Political Science and if 
anthropologists had taken care to 
acquaint themselves with the works 
of some of these writers, it would 
not hai'p been possible for them to 
reject ‘political philosophy’ with 
naive facility. Incidentally Rad- 
chffe-Brown, Evans-Pntchard and 
Fortes do not refer to Political 
Science at all — they refer only 
to political philosophy and they 
reject it as a whole body of know¬ 
ledge on the assumption that it deals 
with the ‘ought’ rather than the 
‘facts’ of political behaviour and 
its concepts refer only to a limited 
number of types — namely, to the 
Western types. Anthropology, as 
RadcHffe-Browii says, wants to 
develop concepts which w’ill be 
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uiuvenaliy applicable for analys¬ 
ing political systems. 

It is simply not true that the con¬ 
cepts of political idulosopfay relate 
to the WeMem types only4‘ In the 
West, Political Science has now a 
history 2500 years old, beginning 
with Plato and Aristotle. Aris¬ 
totle was interested in the model 
of a city-state but during the inter¬ 
vening period between Aristotle and 
our times, even m the Euroameri- 
can context, political systems have 
been undergoing so many critical 
changes that if we take the trouble 
to analyse the works of major poli¬ 
tical philosophers, we shall find a 
variety of models for analysis. Con¬ 
sider for a moment the vast diffe¬ 
rence between Aristotle’s Politics 
and Machiavelli’s Prince and then 
it will become clear that the atti¬ 
tude of anthropologists to Political 
Science is very simplistic indeed. 
This reluctance of anthropologists 
to profit from a body of knowledge 
as old and as new as political 
science, reflects a mood of self- 
complacency which is enemy num¬ 
ber one for fresh and creative think¬ 
ing. As I soon propose to show, 
this mood and neglect of concep- 
tional and theoretical problems 
prior to fieldwork on political 
systems, — a point so well clarified 
by Radcliffe-Brown as I showed 
earlier — make ‘anthropological’ 
studies on political system a« 
amorphous and confused a.s the 
works of some political scientists — 
the only difference being that 
anthropologists base their confusion 
on ‘data’ drawn from unknown or 
unsatisfactorily known tribes while 
political scientists naturally depend 
for their ‘data’ on the societies 
known to them. I substantiate my 
observations by cntically examining 
the models of ‘political systems’ as 
used by anthropologists in some of 
the major relevant works during 
the last 20 years, since the publica¬ 
tion of “African Political Systems” I 
want to do this by outlining the 
general trend of criticism to which 
“African Political Systems” has been 
subjected while postponing for a 
while my examination of its concep¬ 
tual arid theoretical foundation. 

Critical Appraisal 

“African Political Systenu” 

While its theoretical and con¬ 
ceptual foundation has been largely 



left untouched, “African Pblititiilkl 
Systems’* has been subjectsd to i 
variety of criticism. TWa critkasa 
has been essentially concerned ie 
ai^hropoiogicat cireies with its 
three fold classification of ‘political 
systems, namely (a) those in whict 
political relations can be taken as 
coterminous with kinship relations 
(b) centralised states and (c) 
societies in which the characteris¬ 
tics of centralised states were not 
found and, therefore, they raiseii 
the question of the locus of powei 
and authority in them without which 
they could not persist as viable 
entities. These were the statelesi 
societies. 

Centralised states, even in ‘primi¬ 
tive’ Africa, were in broad feature! 
analogous to some of the systems 
indued in the range then known 
in the complex societies of the 
West and this perhaps is the reason 
why despite a spate of fieldwoHi 
reports on centralised ‘political 
systems' m Africa, theoretical mte- 
rest of anthropology in this area 
has been of a very languisliing 
kind. Active interest, however, has 
been maintained in anthropology 
in the stateless societies, taken up 
first as a research problem by 
Evans Pritchard in his “Nuer” pub¬ 
lished in 1940, the year in which 
“African Political Systems” was 
published. 

Indications, however, that the 
typology accepted in “African 
Political Systems”, is unsatisfactory, 
can be found m Oliver (1947) 
Brown (1951) and Bernard! (1952). 
Smith’s brilliant analysis of the 
foundational shortcomings (1956) 
is only mentioned at this stage foi 
It needs a detailed reference a little 
later. Smith argues that with the 
theoretical apparatus of the contribu¬ 
tors of “African Political Systems”, 
typological refinements cannot gain 
much. Results of a number ol 
studies spread over a decade have 
similarly compelled further classi¬ 
fication of what in African Political 
Systems were treated as statelesi 
societies. Thus : 

“ Among politically uncentralised 
•ocieliet alone, there are several ex. 
amples which do not conform to the 
type mentioned in that book. In 
much of central Africa, for example, 
there are politically uncentralized 
•ocietiei in which there u no corpo¬ 
rate lineage. The main political struc¬ 
ture is provided by relations between 
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chiefs and villages of cognaitc kin 
related in various ways to a head¬ 
man and free to choose their village 
residence where they please. Political 
authority is here vested in Chiefs and 
headmen". (Gluckman 1950, Colson 
and Gluckman 1951). 

“ Another type is that in which 
political relations between local groups 
are controlled by the holders ^ sta¬ 
tuses in age-set and age-grade systems, 
in whom political authority is vested 
They are found mainly in East Africa 
among the Nilo-Hamitic-speakmg peo¬ 
ples and their neighbours (Hunting 
ford 1953a and 1953b, Gulliver 1953, 
Middleton 1953). Yet another in¬ 
cludes those societies in which pohti 
cal authority is vested in village coun¬ 
cils and associations, such as the Ibo 
and Yako ”. (Fordc and Jones 1950, 
Forde 1939). 

Here it looks as though we have 
a positive instance of anthropolo¬ 
gical contribution to the study of 
political systems. But let us ask 
the awkward question again What 
is all this classification about? 
Why, of course, about political 
systems or relations’ And what 
arc political relations? We re 
member Radcliffe-Browne’s an¬ 
swer in terms of law and warfare 
Eighteen years after him, let us 
sec, if Middleton and Tail who in 
“Tribes without Rulers” have under¬ 
scored the taxonomic refinements 
which 1 noted in the last para¬ 
graph, have a new answer to our 
question. 

“ Political relations arc those in 
which persons and groups exercise 
power or authority for the mainten¬ 
ance of social order within a terri 
tory. They are twofold There are 
first those relations between a given 
unit and others, which ensure its 
unity vis-a-vis other units Thc.se ex 
temal relations may be seen as essen¬ 
tially antagonistic or competitive, and 
are likely to be tho“e based upon 
power devoid of legitimate authority, 
or at least uncontrolled by any supe¬ 
rior authonty. They arc between 
structurally equal units (nations, tri¬ 
bes, clans, lineages) And secondly 
there are those relations internal to 
the given unit, which ensure the cohe 
Sion of its constituent elements and 
its orderly internal administration 
These relations are particularly those 
of legitimate authority and are usual¬ 
ly between units arranged hierarchi¬ 
cally (king and subjecl. elan head 
and clan member) ”. 

It can be noted at the very out¬ 
set that Middleton and Tait distin¬ 
guish power from authority The 
former is concerned with compe¬ 
titive behaviour between ‘struc¬ 
turally similar units’, while the 
latter is hierarchic, administrative. 


specifically legitimate anil ensures 
cohesion internally to a given unit. 
This important distinction, clearly 
in need of further elaboration, did 
not occur to Radcliffe-Brown or 
to other contributors to the “Afri¬ 
can Political Systems” and as Smith 
has argued, brought them to grief. 
But no sooner we note with approval 
the analytical distinction between 
power and authonty than we find 
that Middleton and Tait have not 
been consistent in their application 
of this conceptual distinction to the! 
development of their arguments in 
the expository introduction. I will 
give only two examples. 

Example I 

Accortling to definition (Page i) 
POLITICAL Relations are of two 
types 

(a) external (b) internal 
Properties of external relations 

Between structurally similar units, 
competitive or antagonistic, ensur¬ 
ing unity of a given unit vi.s-a-vi.s 
other units, devoid of legitimate 
authority, based on power. 

Now. while referring to the three 
fold classification of African Poli¬ 
tical Systems, we are told Tlie 
third type includes societies in 
which political authority is uncen- 
tralised In them there is no holder 
of political power at the centre 
and specialised loles with clearly 
defined politietd authority are less 
easy to find. 

Here our difficulties are two-fold. 
Since, hv definition, relevance of 
power IS between structurally 
equal units I do not see how we 
can logically seek power at the 
centre. Tf the raison d’etre of 
power is in competition, the ques¬ 
tion of its centralisation does not 
arise fpr it is meaninaless to talk 
in terms of a centralised compe¬ 
titive system. 

The second difficulty arises from 
a sudden introduetion of the con¬ 
cepts of ‘political authority' and 
‘political power' We were earlier 
told that ‘political relations' are 
of two types — one based on power 
(not Dolitical power) and the other 
based on authority (and not poli¬ 
tical authority) This is no mere 
quibbling of words for if we talk in 
terms of ‘political power’ and 
‘political .authority’, we are inesca¬ 


pably assuming that tbape ttra 
various types of power and au^w* 
rity. The problem which we theft 
have to face is one of discovering 
the properties that render power 
and authority ‘politicar and there¬ 
by distinguish them from other 
types of power and authority. This 
has nowhere even been attempted 
by Middleton and Tail. I am, 
therefore, left in the following 
frustrating situation ; 

Political relations arc those 
that are involved in power and 
authonty relations. 'Politioal 
authority', therefore, means such 
of those power or authority re¬ 
lations as are involved in autho¬ 
rity. ‘Political power’ means, 
similarly, such of those power or 
authoritative relations as are 
involved in power relations. 

Let us put these proposition.s in a 
simple symbolic form. Let ‘X’ 
stand for political relations, ‘a’ and 
‘b’ for authority anR power re¬ 
spectively. Then we have : 

‘X’ involves ‘a’ and ‘b’, i.e. the 
definition of ‘a’ involves ‘X’; the 
definition of ‘b’ involves ‘X*. 
Now, if the definition of ‘a* 
involves ‘X’ as the above propo¬ 
sition assumes then a definition 
of ‘a’ qualified by ‘X’ will involve 
qualification of ‘X’ in terms of 
'X' Similarly if the definition 
of ‘h’ involves ‘X’, then a defini¬ 
tion of ‘b’ qualified by ‘X’ will 
involve qualifying ‘X’ by ‘X . 

Suppose we define a rose as a 
flower which is red. Then a res! 
rose will be a flower which is rod 
red, This is not only an argument 
in circle but unalloyed absurdity.It 
is clear, therefore, that the ideas 
of Middleton and Tait about the 
interrelations of ‘Political relations’, 
‘authority’ and ‘power’ unwittingly 
drop us in a logical quandary and 
nothing rationally intelligible can 
he derived from their propositions. 

I now pass on to the second exam¬ 
ple. 

Example II 

Middleton and Tait point out 
that the morphological range of 
political systems in Africa is by 
no means limited to the three types 
elaborated in “A''rican Political 
Systems’’ and then they proceed to 
make the following observations: 

" The chief factors that differenti¬ 
ate African political organisatioins are. 
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that enter mto political and admSnU- 

trative activitici, etc”. 

This implies that ‘political oiiga- 
iiisation' is the generic category 
which includes the qiMihc and 
analytically discrete categories of 
(a) political activities and (b) 
administrative activities. Obviously 
the adjective ‘political' cannot have 
the same meaning in the two con¬ 
texts (i) when used to qualify the 
term ‘organisation’ and (ii) when 
used to qualify ‘activities’. If the 
meaning is the same, we reach 
the absurd conclusion that a 
generic category is wholly a part 
of a specific category while the 
specific category in question is it¬ 
self a part of the generic category 
by definition. If, however, the 
meanings are different, it is desir¬ 
able to specify them or, prefer¬ 
ably, use different terms. In the 
circumstance, since the two mean¬ 
ings, if intended by the authors, 
have not been specified, we are 
forced to conclude that either the 
adjective ‘political’ in the two 
contexts means nothing or else by 
using it simultaneously in a gene¬ 
ric and a specific sense, the authors 
have unwittingly made an absuid 
statement. 

The result, however, is the same 
in both cases. The statement that 
“The chief factors that differentiate 
African political organisations are 
the degree of specialisation in 
roles that enter into political and 
admini.strative activities . . etc.’’, 

conveys no rationally intelligible 
meaning. 

Then again, while defining 
political relations based on autho¬ 
rity we were told (pi) that (they) 
are relations that are internal to 
the given unit, and they ensure the 
cohesion of its constituent elements 
and Its orderly internal administra¬ 
tion. Here, therefore, admini¬ 
strative relations are based on 
authority as distinguished from 
power and are specific to the 
generic category of ‘political rela¬ 
tions’. But in the statement quoted 
earlier (The chief factois that 
differentiate African political orga¬ 
nizations .... roles that enter 
into political and administrative 
activities . . . etc.) administrative 
activities have been conceptualised 
first as a part of ‘political’ organi¬ 
sation in accordance with the two 


types ol political relations {tlwse 
based on authority and those baaed 
on power) but, m the same breath, 
administrative activities have also 
been distinguished from ‘jpoliticaT 
activities. Therefore two Conflict- 
mg conclusions follow: 

(a) Political relations include 
administrative relations 
(h) Political activities (there¬ 
fore, political relations) 
exclude administrative ac¬ 
tivities (therefore, admi¬ 
nistrative relations). 

If words have meanings, we are 
compelled to conclude that Middle- 
ton and Tail have operated with a 
model of political relations in 
which a part is occasionally bigger 
than the whole and the occasions 
are wholly unpredictable, probably 
Alice in the Wonder Land will feel 
intrigued about such a phenomena 
but a mere anthropologist with 
ambitions to be rational and willing¬ 
ness to be systematic, cannot but 
feel unhappy about this instance of 
political relations. 

Conceptual Confusion 
It has now to he admitted that 
the promising distinction between 
authority and power with which 
Middleton and Tail started, did 
not unfortunately carry them very 
far for they were overpowered by 
then conceptual confusion. It is 
difficult to judge in this background 
the actual measure of our theore¬ 
tical progress since Radcliffe- 
Brown’s classic formulation of the 
pioblem. 

It might be argued that though 
the theoretical introduction in 
“Tribes without Rulers” is obviously 
unhelpful, its constituent papers 
based on field materials are likely 
to be more illuminating. This 
involves a paper by paper analysis 
which, however, is not intended 
here. I will, instead, quote at 
length and discuss Laura Rohan- 
nan’s conclusions in her paper 
included in “Tribes without Rulers”, 
a conclusion which she apparently 
reaches on the basis of her analysis 
of her field material. Thus: 

“ Territorial organiiation is an im¬ 
portant element of any political struc¬ 
ture, and it is generally accepted that 
the expression' of the political and 
territorial structure is to be found in 
the fields of law and warfare. (Radr- 
liffe Brown) Certainly and obviously 
general definition has determined 


the topka djhciMsed in Ihis arfiiefei 
Yet it is idw obviout that those ta- 
tliiutions which emerge m the fight 
of activities relevant to this drfSni- 
tkm ate by no means limited to or 
even predictable from a discussion of 
piditical structure (taken from the 
same definition). 

{ believe this consequent to the 
far less general (it does not even 
approach the abstntet) notion we 
hold of political activity in law and 
warfare. We have used in this defini¬ 
tion, the sphere of relevance of that 
aspect of social organization which 
also determines territorial loyaltlee. 
But a simple revemi of definition, 
using the activities so defined to find 
the organisation in another society, 
is not necessarily a happy analytical 
procedure. 

“ Where, as among the Tiv, there 
is no purely political and governmen¬ 
tal organiiation — I refer to a pat¬ 
terning of stetuiei and Inidtuttoni 
and their correlation with arrange¬ 
ment of groups wr refer to as struc¬ 
tures — there is no clearly delimited 
sphere of political affairs. The Tiv 
language contains no word which 
might be translated ‘political’. There 
is no culturally o^snized sphere of 
activities which might enable us to 
say that so-and-so has taken to poll- 
tics. If, on the other hand, we abide 
by the relevance of anything concern¬ 
ed with the maintenance of peace 
and the waging of war, then we must 
also say that there is no single inter¬ 
group of interpersonal relationship in 
Tiv society which does not' sometime 
serve political purposes nor any as¬ 
pect of Tiv affairs not at some time 
of political concern. 

“ If we try lo isolate certain attri¬ 
butes of the roles of elders or men 
of influence as political, we falsify 
their true social and cultural position, 
for we give not a precis but a digest 
of their roles. 

" Finally. 1 mean this in a positive 
and not a negative way ; a segmen¬ 
tary system of this sort functions not 
despite but through the absence of 
an indigenous concept of ‘the politi¬ 
cal'' Only the intricate interrelations 
of interests and loyalties through the 
interconnection of cultural ideology, 
systems of social grouping, and orga¬ 
nisations of institutions and the con¬ 
sequent moral enforcement of each 
by the other, enable the society to 
work. To isolate part of it as ‘poli¬ 
tical’ may be correct, m so far as our 
definition of the political is concern¬ 
ed, but to do so robs the society of 
those very factors which endow it 
with vitality ". 

Bohannan’s style leaves scope for 
ambiguity but. it appears that she 
agrees with Radcliffe-Brown in so 
far as her choice of topics is con¬ 
cerned. Bohannan proceeds to say; 

“ 'i'rt it is also obvious that those 
institutions which emerge in the light 
of activities relevant to this definition 
are by no means limited lo or even 
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predictable from a dbcuasion of poli¬ 
tical structure (teiten from the nme 

definition) ”, 

She i», perh^, suggesting that 
if we accept Radcliffe-BrQwn’s de¬ 
finition of political organisation, 
and, therefore, analyse activities 
pertaining to law and warfare, in¬ 
stitutions emerge as a result of this 
analysis which are not ‘limited to 
or even predictable from a discus¬ 
sion of political structure’, that is 
to say, perhaps, we discover that 
certain institutions while involved 
in activities of law and warfare are 
also involved in systems of activi¬ 
ties with other goals, say religious 
01 economic. Moreover, if we de¬ 
fine after Radcliffe-Brown the poli¬ 
tical organisation as the one con¬ 
cerned with law and warfare, we 
cannot predict on the basis of this 
definition the variety of institutions 
likely to be involved in legal affairs 
and warfare If this is what Bo- 
haiinan moans she is simply con¬ 
tending that [lolitical relations are 
pervasive throughout a social sys¬ 
tem Or through a part of it, for 
many institutions ma> be variously 
and simultaneously involved in 
legal operations and war operations. 
Secondly, the institutions thus in¬ 
volved cannot be deduced from the 
concept of law and warfare and, 

1 should imagine, therefore, will 
have to be empirically determined 
in given cases. If niy reading is 
correct, Bohaiinan does not add any¬ 
thing new to Radcliffe-Brown’s de¬ 
finition for he defines political rela¬ 
tions as an aspect of social rela¬ 
tions rather than as a .specific kind 
of social relations. Bohannan's 
suggestion goes back to the diffe¬ 
rence of approach in the definition 
of ‘political relations' between 
Eva ns-Pritchard and Radcliffe- 
Biown; Kvans-Prilchard visualised 
political relations as qualitatively 
different in kind from other types 
of social relations, a distinct type 
of behaviour that can be called 
‘political’ (The Nuer, p 26'i) while 
Radcliffe-Brown maintained that 
political relations are an aspect 
of social relations and not a special 
mode of behaviour. Bohannan’s 
modification in this context, if any, 
does not visibly emerge from her 
analysis. 

On the other hand, I think, she 
considerably confuses the issue by 
arguing from the premise that the 
Tiv language has no term that can 


be translated as ‘polidcaT! In the 
Hindi speaking areas of Indian 
villages, people to my knowledge do 
not have an exact equivalent for 
the term politics, but this linguistic 
fact has not succeeded even in 
slightly suppressing village politics 
in those areas. For the devotees of 
Gandhi, he was a saint and was far 
from politics and for the British 
he was a shrewd politician. Whe¬ 
ther a thing is this or that largely 
depends on one’s point of view (The 
model again!). As anthropologists, 
we are interested in the term ‘poli¬ 
tical’ as an analytical concept de¬ 
signating a domain of behaviour 
with specifiable properties. 1 do 
not heie want to go into the details 
of concept-formation but I want to 
note the need for distinguishing 
what Durkheini called ‘social facts' 
from ‘analytical concepts’. 

PolilicK and Society 
Then again, if we are unable to 
say among the Tiv that so-and-so 
have taken to politics, do we have 
to necessarily conclude that “the 
Tiv do not have any organisation 
that is purely political or goverii- 
mental''? f do not know what 
Bohannan means by politics. This 
IS an undefined term suddenly in¬ 
troduced The expository introduc¬ 
tion does not define this term either; 
It has not probably been used 
there. Even in common parlance 
when we say that someone has 
taken to politics, we normally mean 
that one is competing for power, 
probably, by using unfair means 
and not that he has become an 
office holder in the government 
Opposition members in a parliament 
take to politics but they may be so 
ineffective that the government may 
be completely unconcerned about 
them. It appears that Bohannan 
has used the terms ‘government’, 
‘political organisation' and ‘politics' 
as interchangeable terms without 
defining anyone of them under the 
circumstance; her critical attitude 
toward.s Radcliffe-Brown’s definition 
of ‘jiolitical organization', remains 
merely an attitude which due to her 
own confusions appears very inele¬ 
gant indeed. The last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back is her con¬ 
cluding statement. It is correct to 
isolate, she .says, a part of the com¬ 
plex of cultural ideology, grouping 
system etc. and call it ‘political’, 
in so far as our definition of ‘politi¬ 
cal’ is concerned, but such an act 


proves fotal to the fiuitg whtdh letd 
vitality to the society. As I pointtH) 
out earlier in this report, after 
Radcliffe-Brown’s contention that 
this ‘isolation’ is analyticallv neces¬ 
sary, Bohannan makes this state¬ 
ment without giving us her reasons. 
This is putting the clock back. 
What is the way out of the straight 
and narrow path between being 
correct and being a devitalizer <Jf 
social facts':;' Perhaps, none. Bohan- 
„ nan concludes her paper with this 
metaphysical statement I cannot 
resist the observation that such a 
statement is possible only if the 
nature and purpose of the intellec¬ 
tual process of analysis are wholly 
misunderstood. 

We might now tend to argue that 
despite this pervasive and stultify¬ 
ing confusion which iiiforrii.s "lii- 
bes without Rulers'', the hook aftei 
all contains a lot of ‘data’ (no 
matter on what!). This is what 
probably Evans-Pritchard had in 
mind when m his preface (P.x) 
he said that by reading this book, 
together with African Political 
Systems one can get ‘a very good 
idea of what African societies are 
like, those described being repre¬ 
sentative of most types of African 
society and since they are widely 
distributed throughout the conti¬ 
nent, representative of most distinc¬ 
tive forms of African lulture’. One 
may be willing to grant this but 
then the staled objective of thwe 
two books was intended as anthro¬ 
pological studies of political sys¬ 
tems and not a collection of essays 
on African culture for liberal edu¬ 
cation. Since Evans-Pntchard can 
be charmingly indifferent to all the 
criticisms of “Alrtcan Political Sys¬ 
tems' piled on U since its publica¬ 
tion. he can well-afford to say 
about “Tnbe.s without Rulers’" that 
‘by reading a book of this kind (the 
layman or someone working in a 
cognate discipline can) skim the 
cream of recent research and get 
an idea also of its methods, for 
these essays also illustrate the ad¬ 
vance anthropology has made in 
recent years in method and theory’. 
To sajr the least, Evans-Pritchard 
has visibly evaded the issue here. 

It remains doubtlessly a fact 
that African Political Systems’’ 
and “Tribes without Rulers'’ cannot 
be claimed creditably a.s contribu¬ 
tions of anthropology to the study of 
political systems. Downright in- 
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differrnt aiialym vitiate both «f 
ihnri and they opprale vrtth uon- 
cepts which are inadequately defin¬ 
ed and incon^Hlently applied 
Decadea of data (ollcftion have 
not been very hrli’fnl for here the 
problems are not ‘iaciuar at all, 
they are (hroiiKull) (oncefttiial 

“SeKrnenlarv l.ilienKe Synlenifi’': 

M (r Smith 

It IS, indeed, ddlitiill to svimina 
rise the positive eains of anthio- 
pologiral studies on political sys¬ 
tems. It is more fruitful to sum- 
marue the negative lessons and 
account for them. Tins I jiiopose to 
do largely along the lines, develop¬ 
ed by Smith in Ins paper (Y/f '//) 
on Segmentary Lineage Systems. 
Though Smith's analysis of the con¬ 
cept of [Ailitical syslem is largely 
ba$(>d on “African Political Sysleiu-." 
it Is applicable with equal force to 
Tribes without Rulers which though 
puliiihlied (wo years after Smith's 
paper, makes no use of it Su}- 
Smith: 

“ ., The ronieplinns of govern 
ment and polilnal aiganis.iliun whnii 
miorm thru cljsiili<aliori do not pei 
mu of much furlhei refinenn-iil of 
ihe rategones developed Bboul them 
0( this would stiangly suggest 

that the conceptions infonnmg these 
categories are of doubtful value, and 
may need revision This view is 
strengthened hy an examination ol 
the relations between governrneni, 
political Hyslem, and adininislratinn, 
as let out m segmentary theory At 
one lime, government is equated with 
politkal sysleiu (Fortes .md Evans 
Pritchard 1941), p b) .it .inolhei 
time If IS equated with administrative 
strut lure, and legarded as a tompoii 
enl of political systems (p f). Al one 
time politital relations are defined as 
intergroup rclaiioiis tEvans Priuhaid 
1940a) at another in terms ol lo 
errivp force (p xxiii), at yet amiibei 
in terms of torntmimlv value- 
(pp 20 i) , 111 one version of the tin- 
ory, territorially distinct setiions pro 
vide the basis of segmentary political 
cwganisalion, in anolhrr, we are told 
that similar org.anisntion obinms 
Among the Logoli and the Tallensi. 
'who have no dear sp.itialK defineil 
units ’ (p bl And ihe )not)lem ol 
the limns of polito.il tomiminilies is 
never resolved, since the two rtilelm 
of political aition used m its e\ami 
nation are tonliadiclorv, namely 
force, which would operalt ihnnnili 
feud, war. and the like, and moral or 
legal nonns, saerali/ed by ritii.il, le 
sustain .sn equilibrinrn (Fortes and 
Evans-Pntchsrd 19+11, pp 1+ 1) " 

Smith nccoiiJita for ihis frustraling 
situation in the following woids. 

“ Thu methodology is urisansfac 
lory w this it refleits an inadetpi.ue 


theory, and foiiows an inadequate 
typology. All throe deficiencies are 
mseparabty linked with the inadequate 
ilefinilion of political organisation, 
bi haviour, and conmnuntty, the un- 
terliuniy about the relation lietween 
political organisation and government, 
tlie mistaken choice of centralized 
force as criterion for dasfiification of 
politiral systems, and the tailiire lo 
define and analyse administrative pro¬ 
cess expliiilty A false problem ha.s 
been created by an inadequate iinder- 
sl.-inding of politiia) action, and this 
leadv lo a false dichotomy , 
fp 46) 

Almost all anthropologists in 
practice have failed to draw the 
necessary analytical distinction bel- 
vveen the dual pioceftscs — administ¬ 
ration and politics — subsumed in 
tile general process of government 
and to pursue the analytical impli¬ 
cations of this distinction. Natu¬ 
rally. therefore, a whole host of 
problems that arise, if this distinc¬ 
tion IS made, evaded the analysis 
of these students. For instance, 
governmental process comprising 
administration and politics, can be 
isolated foi study, a» argued by 
Smith, wilhin all sorial units and 
between them. If this is accepted, 
it liecomes necessary to -specify 
levels of government, administra¬ 
tion and politics From this point 
of view, studies on the .so-called 
state societies weie largely descrip¬ 
tions of admiiiistralive systems ob¬ 
taining ovei a territory held by 
Paramount Cliiefs, Chiefs and their 
siihordinates I use the word 
'largely’ advisedly because in these 
(lescriplions we find information on 
an action system which is hierar- 
chii. with centres of formalised 
powei occupied hy a variety of 
oflliers, a super-ordinate-subordi- 
nate H\stem of behaviour operating 
with the sanilion of rules and re- 
gulalioiis. presented as a hotch- 
(loith with ocrasional information 
on another action .system, analyti 
tally distinct, in which its consti¬ 
tuents are not hierarchic but contra¬ 
posed as conqietHors — and not as 
udministiatois — for power. The 
second action system has been 
called political by Smith. Contri- 
hulors to the “.African Political Sy,«- 
tems” did not dcstinguish the.oe two 
action systems and, therefore, they 
failed to look for the data in de¬ 
tail which could illuminate the m- 
tenelations In “Tribes without 
Ruleis", this distinction though lu¬ 
ll odiieed in tbe beginning, soon 
failed to keep Up the interest of 


the atudenla with reauits of tfie 
kind a few spectmen* of which we 
have already examined. 

Full 18 years rolled by between 
“African Political Systems” and 
“Tribes without Rulers” with no 
theoretical advanemnent, gains in 
conceptual clarity or widening of 
the intellectual horizon. 

Intimations of New Trends 

In Its grasp of the fundamental 
problems involved in studies of 
jiolitical action. Smith’s paper stands 
by itself in its quality. But it also 
stands almost alone in the sense 
that it has not yet succeeded in 
stimulating further works along its 
basic formulations. Nevertheless, 
even before this paper was publish¬ 
ed, an important trend in the ‘an¬ 
thropological’ studies of political 
.systems and politics liegan lo take 
it.s first experimental steps This 
trend, in its positive and progres¬ 
sive aspect, explicitly or impli¬ 
citly rejects RadclifTe-Ri own’s mo¬ 
del of the ‘political’ and embodies 
attempts at constiucting new mod¬ 
els with variables diffeient from 
those suggested by Kadcliffe-Hiown 
and his followers In its negative 
aspect this trend is characterised 
by the fact that these efTort-s do not 
try to jirofit from a conscious and 
critical appraisal of relevant prev¬ 
ious and contemporary works at 
theoretical levels and he.nce the 
result is much unnecessary dupli¬ 
cation without commensurable the¬ 
oretical ami Conceptual advances. 

1 now intend to examine the 
nature of this new trend and I do 
this by taking .Smith's important 
papei as niy jioint of depaiture 
My references in this section are 
evidently illnsirative and not ex¬ 
haustive 

(To be Oontimied) 
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Politics and Social Strncuure in Tamilnad 


Andre Beteille 


Tarndncd providei a useful field for unalydng the inter-connections b^een oaste and politics because 
nj a number of reasons. There the cleavages between, castes are both sharper in realUy, and have been more „ > 
sharply focussed in political debates and controversies. Also, the shift of polUical power from one group of 
castes to another has had an almost dramatic eharaaer in Tamilnad. Finally, this ia perhaps the only Urea 
in India where some serious aUempt has been made to provide an ideological basis to conflicts between 
proups of castes 

The role of caste in the politics of Tamilmd can be analysed at, least at two different levels. 

There is the division of Tamil society into the three broad categories, Brahrrans, non-Brahmins and 
Bari fans, and the Struggle for power between them. 

At a lower level _ the level of the district and the Assembly consUturncy — there is the involvement 

in the polUUxil process of politically dominant castes which today belong mostly to the non-Brahmia cate¬ 
gory The last three general elections have, made it dear that local polities is controlled fdrly effectively 
by one or more dominant castes which have to be taken into account even when the State Cabinet is being 

formed 


1 

IN recent years sociologists and 
social anthropologists have 
shown an increasing interest in the 
study of political processes in 
India Political scientists, in their 
turn, find it more and more neces¬ 
sary to take into account the social 
framework which provides the 
background to the interplay of 
political forces. Thus, there is a 
certain measure of overlap today 
between studies made by sociolo¬ 
gists and social anthropologists on 
the one hand, and those made by 
political scientists on the other 

There are, of course, certain 

bioad differerices For one thing, 

political scientists lend generally 

to concentrate their attention on 
the formal distribution of power. 
Their concern is more often with 
the analysis of written codes and 
constitutions. Sociologists, on the 
other hand feel more attracted lo 
the study of informal structures, to 
observing how the political system 

works in practice. Among social 
anthropologists intensive field-work 
serves as a powerful instrument in 
disclosing the informal aspects of 
political behaviour. 

Secondly, sociologists view politi¬ 
cal phenomena as representing one 
among several aspects of the total 
social system. Conventionally, poli¬ 
tical science has been a more or 
less specialised discipline, dealing 
with political institutions in abstrac¬ 
tion from the rest of society The 
sociologist, on the other hand, tries 


to reveal the intimate connection 
belwven political and other social 
institutions To him the dichotomy 
between polity and society is an 
artificial one, and at best ha« only 
a heuristic value 

Caste and Polities 

An analysis of the part played by 
caste in political life in India to¬ 
day highlights both of these import¬ 
ant features of sociological enquiiy. 
Caste has been pushed into the 
background in the Constitution of 
India. With the exception of cer¬ 
tain special provisions made for the 
Scheduled Castes, it has no place in 
the formal composition of either 
political or administrative bodies 
Yet, the importance of caste in the 
actual working of Indian politics 
cannot be denied either by acade¬ 
mic people or by politicians them¬ 
selves. 

In traditional India caste consti¬ 
tuted in a very real sense the basic 
structure of society. It providetl a 
framework not only foi mairiage 
and kinship but also for economic, 
ritual, and political relations In 
studying the role of caste in the poli- 
tlc.al process one has necessarily to 
deal with most of the important 
aspects of Indian society. Ca.sle has 
shown a great deal of resilience in 
the face 0^ the many new forms and 
ideas which have been introduced 
into India over the last few decades. 
It is perhaps in the field of politics 
that it has been able to strengthen 
its grip to a greater extent than in 
iqty other institutional sphere 


It IS not difficult to see why caste 
should play an important part in the 
political process in contemporary 
India The new political forms 
which have been introduced after 
Independence are in many ways for¬ 
eign to the traditional structure of 
Indian society. Political democracy, 
parliamentary institutions, and adult 
franchise were introduced into India 
under conditions which were rather 
different from those in which they 
emerged in the West. Neither with 
regard to economic development nor 
in the incidence of literacy or edu¬ 
cation, is India comparable to the 
democracies of Furope or America. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
democratic institutions have acquir¬ 
ed a new meaning in being fitted 
into the traditional structure of In¬ 
dian .society. 

Nobody, of course, assumes that 
the formal introduction of a new 
institution leads to the immediate 
disappearance of those aspects of the 
older structure which are in conflict 
with it However, it seems doubtful 
whether there is sufficient awareness 
among educated people in the coun¬ 
try of the real factors behind the 
contradictions between what politi¬ 
cians profess and what tliey practise. 
Recent studies by sociologists fend 
to show that the divergence between 
political ideology and political 
practice is, in some measure, in¬ 
escapable, and follows from certain 
features inherent in the structure of 
Indian .society. 

The institution of caste gives to 
Indian society a highly segmental 
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character. The whole of society is 
divided, and sub'divided into more 
or less well-defined segments, and 
political support tends to be mobi¬ 
lised in blocks. There is a tendency 
for individuals to vote for candi¬ 
dates supported by the leaders of 
their caste or kinship group. This 
tentleiuy acquires weight all the 
more from the fact that the majori¬ 
ty of voters are illiterate, and do not 
have any clear basis for making a 
rational political choice 

('.aste provides a leady-niade orga¬ 
nisation for the percolation of ideas 
from om- level to another It ena¬ 
bles the masses to articulate with 
the leadership m a more oi less 
effective manner It makes possible 
the organisation of interests on the 
basis of groupings which are pre¬ 
existent Castes liecome easily orga¬ 
nised into pressure groups by virtue 
of their discrete and clearly defined 
nature, and the deep loyalties which 
they command 

Some may argue that m becom¬ 
ing politically organised castes lo.se 
their essential nature This is large 
ly a question of definition and ter¬ 
minology. It cannot be denied tliat 
whatever mav have been the origi¬ 
nal functions of caste, theic is a real 
continuity between the groups which 
in traditional society were based 
upon ties of kinship and affinity, and 
those which are today playing an 
increasingly important part in poli¬ 
tical life There is continuity bet¬ 
ween the castes of tiaditional society 
and those of today not only in their 
name and functions, but also in 
their personnel No doubt there has 
been a change in organisation, and 
certain new (un< tious have been 
added in place of old ones 

Those who view caste as being 
based essentially on ritual values 
tend to emphasise the weakening of 
its structure over the last fiftv years 
Thus, it is pointed out that com¬ 
mensal and other restrictions bet 
ween castes aie not as stringently 
observed todav as they were in the 
past. But caste has also a secular 
aspect, and today the strength of 
caste makes itself fell more actively 
in the .sphere o* political interac¬ 
tions. In fact It may he argiierl that 
political processes as they operate in 
India today has'e given Jo the raste 
system a new lease of life. 

The importance of caste become? 
jiarticularly manifest at certain 


bmes, as during elections. Rival 
political partin make public accu¬ 
sations against each otlmr about ex¬ 
ploiting caste, while in private they 
seek to strengthen thraselves by 
collaring the support of leaders of 
the. locally dominant caste. Nowhere 
IS the divergence between political 
professions and practices more 
sharply brought out than in the rela¬ 
tionship between caste and political 
party 

n 

Tamilnad provides a useful field 
for analysing these inter-connections 
because of a number of reasons. 
There the cleavages between castes 
arp both sharper in reality, and have 
been more sharply focussed in poli¬ 
tical debates anl controversies. 
Also, the shift of political power 
from one group of castes to another 
has had an almost dramatic charac¬ 
ter in Tamilnad Finally, this is 
perhaps the only area in India where 
some serious attempt has been made 
to provide an ideological basis to 
conflicts between groups of castes. 

Tamil society is more or less 
sharply divided into three broad 
categories, namely. Brahmins, non- 
Rrahmins and Harijans These clea¬ 
vages peimeate every important 
sphere of life, and are represented 
at different levels of territorial orga¬ 
nisation In the village Brahmins, 
non-Brahmins and Harijans live in 
different residential areas which are 
faiilv strictly segregated from each 
other At the regional level they are 
marked by different styles of life, 
and to some extent by different eco¬ 
nomic interests and political loyal¬ 
ties. 

The position of Brahmins has 
been somewhat unique in south 
India as a whole, and in Tamilnad 
liarticularly The distinctiveness of 
the Tamil Brahmins is in evidence 
in their ajipearance. their dress, 
then .speech, and in the general pre¬ 
ponderance of Sanskritic elements 
in their style of life Their cultu¬ 
ral identity makes it possible for 
Brahmins to be more or less effec¬ 
tively' isolated in the political 
sphere 

Economically Brahmins in general 
enjoy a favourable position in the 
traditional structure. A considerable 
section of them were landowners, 
and the separation between the 
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ownership and cultivation of land 
was never as dtarp among non 
Brahmins as it was among Brah 
mins. Non-Brahmin landowners 
generally had a fairly close connec¬ 
tion with the actual process of culti 
vation, whereas Brahmins have been 
prevented by ritual sanctions from 
directly engaging in such work 
Further, as many Brahmins moved 
into urban centres in search of edu 
cation and employment a large 
number of them became absentee 
landowners. Today the connection 
between a Brahmin and his ances¬ 
tral land is often a remote and 
tenuous one. Land legislation in 
Tamilnad. by seeking to enlarge the 
rights of the cultivator, has had the 
general effect of making insecure 
the position of the Brahmin miras 
dar. 

In Tamilnad Brahmins took the 
lead in making use of the opportu¬ 
nities for position and power pro¬ 
vided by British rule. Western edu¬ 
cation was a virtual monopoly of 
the Brahmins at the beginning of 
the present century. It was used as 
a means for enhancing social status, 
in addition to providing employment 
in positions which were economical 
ly and politically important. The 
profes.sions. particularly law and 
education, and the civil services 
were largely manned by Brahmins 
The new elite m Tamilnad. created 
as a result of British rule, in some 
a.spects sharpened the cleavages bet¬ 
ween Brahmins and the rest of 
society 

In other parts of India also Bri¬ 
tish rule created elites which 'were 
more oi less separated from the 
masses. But in Tamilnad a combi¬ 
nation of Circumstances made this 
.separation rather sharper than else¬ 
where The new elite in the south 
was much more closely tied up with 
a .single set of castes, namely, the 
Brahmins, than in the north The 
Brahmins were .socially more cleai- 
Iv differentiated here than else¬ 
where. Also there has been a tradi¬ 
tion that the Brahmins of Tamilnad 
are not indigenous to the soil but 
came from north India Under these 
circumstances it became almost in¬ 
evitable that political conflicts 
should follow the old existing clea¬ 
vages. namely those of caste. 

The conflicts became more and 
more .sharply focussed as the non- 
Brahmin movement gathered mo- 
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iap»N»it With the formatiob ef die 
JiWtiee Party alter the First WwM 
War, n»e objective of the jt^ice 
Pttrty waa to assure a position for 
the non>Brahmins thronigh reserva^ 
tion ef wats in the Legislatuie and 
in administrative and ediicati<ma! 
institationB. In the 1930s the Self- 
Respect Movement launched a cam- 
pai^ against Brahmins on the so¬ 
cial plane. 

The leadership of the Congress 
Party underwent a gradual trans¬ 
formation. In the first half of the 
present century it was dominated by 
the Brahmin intelligentsia who help¬ 
ed to give an intellectual content to 
the Nationalist Movement. The 1942 
Movement provided a major break¬ 
through for the non-Brahmins whose 
support became increasingly impor¬ 
tant, if for no other reason than the 
strength of their numbers. 

After Independence the political 
influence of the Brahmins dwindled 
rapidly. Today the Ministry and the 
Legislature as well as the Congress 
Party to some extent has been for¬ 
ced to transform the character of its 
leadership in order to hold its own 
against Parties with a non-Brahmin 
background such as the Dravida 
Kazhagam CDK) and the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK). With 
the replacement of Rajagopalachari 
by Kamraj the political influence of 
Brahmins in Tamilnad was more or 
leas effectively nullified. Today, the 
Brahmins cam at best hope for poli¬ 
tical survival by throwing in their 
lot with one or another Party which 
will in any case have a non-Brah¬ 
min leadership 

Skift of Povfcr 

The shift of power from Bra¬ 
hmins to non-Brahmins within the 
Congress Party bears witness to two 
important trends in south Indian 
politics. The older leadership essen¬ 
tially Brahmin in its composition 
represented a political elite one of 
whose roles was to give to the 
Nationalist Movement an intellectual 
content. It consisted primarily of 
lawyers and educationists, western- 
educated men who could demand 
representative government from the 
British on the basis of ideals which 
the latter themselves sought to up¬ 
hold. Its ability to carry the masst-s 
with it followed partly from its posi¬ 
tion of opposition to the alien 
rulers. 


With Independence, and tit# i«l«o* 
duction of adult fraadiise« the abiih 
ty to carry the masses has itarff 
become the decisive factor. The new 
leadership tends more and miMre to 
be recndted from among men wbo 
have roots in the districts and in 
rural society in general. The ability 
to command the support of a parti¬ 
cular district, or a particular domi¬ 
nant caste perhaps counts for more 
today than it did in the past. The 
present Madras Cabinet, as well as 
the preceding one, spears to have 
been judiciously constituted so as 
to give representation to the differ¬ 
ent districts as well as the dominant 
castes. 

The change in the social compo¬ 
sition of the leadership of Tamilnad 
was epitomised when the helm of 
affairs in the State was taken over 
by Kamraj from Rajagopalachari. 
The latter was a true representative 
of the older cultural and political 
elite : Brahmin by caste, lawyer by 
profewion, learned in Sanskrit. En¬ 
glish and Tamil, and one of the 
most astute theoreticians of the old 
Congress Party. 

Kamraj represents tlie other side 
of the coin. He is essentially a man 
of the people A non-Brahmin, and 
of humble social origins, he is rela¬ 
tively unlettered, and has had little 
formal education. His political posi¬ 
tion is based not upon any theoreti¬ 
cal or intellectual skill, hut on his 
ability to talk to the people in their 
idiom. It should be remembered that 
the veteran anti-Brahmin leader 
Ramaswami Naicker urged people 
to vote for the Congress on the 
ground that so long as Kamraj was 
in power, the interests of the non- 
Brahmins would remain secure 

The isolation of Brahmins over 
the last few decades, coupled with 
the introduction of adult franchise 
has now reduced them to a position 
of political insienificance If the 
anti-Brahmin Movement to-dav 
shows signs of having spent itself, 
it is partly because it has achieved 
its'original purpose There are 
some signs that in the future the 
main political conflict is Iikelv to 
be between non-Brahmins and Hari- 
jans Numericallv the Harijans con¬ 
stitute a much bigger block than 
the Brahmins, and they are rapidlv 
becoming aware of their political 
importance. The Ooyerpment and 


ruling pMty h»vn ao ^ 
it wiw to aune the Hac^BOt ai 
to pva them conoesaiona <n mhrto 
kinds. The Utter in their turn htt 
been (paiek to exploit their poiltiii 
of vantage, and non-Brahmiiu ofti 
show resentment over the Jtrivilm 
treatntent which they receive. Q 
dies between Harijans and ao 
Brahmins, although sporadic in a 
ture, have not been infrequent . 
the recent past. 

m 

The role of caate in the politf 
of Tamilnad can, thus, be anaj^ 
at least at two different levels. Fin 
ly, there is the division of Tea 
society into the three brosul categi 
ries. Brahmins, non-Brahmins ax 
Harijans, and the struggles h 
power between them. At a lOwi 
level, the level of the district ar 
the Assembly constituency, them 
the involvement in the political pr 
cess of locally dominant castes whic 
today belong mostly to the noi 
Brahmin category. The last diti 
elections have made it clear thi 
local politics is controlled lairl 
effectively by one or more dominai 
castes which have to be taken ini 
account even when the State Cab 
net is being formed. 

District-wise dominance of cash 
is a well-known phenomenon, an 
can easily be demonstrated by mal 
ing a study of the caste-compositio 
of candidates who have sought eU 
tion from the different constituei 
cies. Padayachis in North and Sout 
Arcot, Mudaliars in Chinglepe 
Kallas in certain areas of Tanjon 
Gaundars in Coimbatore and Salen 
and Vellalas in Tinnevelly dominai 
local politics and also find represcr 
tation in the leadership of the staO 

The tie-up between dominar 
caste and political representatio 
can be illustrated with reference t 
a particular Assembly consrituenc; 
In the three general elections hel 
y*after Independence only Kalla candi 
dates have been returned from th 
Thiruvaivar constituency in Tanjor 
district The Kallas constitute abou 
30 per cent of the electorate in lha 
constituency. 

Not only has the sitting membe 
always been a Kalla, hut the ovei 
whelming majority of candidate 
who have contested the Thiruvaiya 
-sraf have been of this particula 
caste. In the 1952 elections the Cor 
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greM Patty set up a distinguished 
MusUn candidate who was defeated 
hy an Independent Kalla. In 1957 
the Congress won the seat by putting 
up a Kalla candidate. In, 1%2 there 
was a triangular contest between 
Congress. DMK and PSP, and all 
three parties put up Kalla candi¬ 
dates. It is now more or less gene¬ 
rally acknowledged that any candi¬ 
date to be successful from this con¬ 
stituency has to be a Kalla. Party 
affiliation, though important, does 
not constitute a sufficient condition 
for success. The Thiruvaiyar consu- 
tuency demonstrates a pattern which 
is fairly general in Tamilnad. 

llie D K. and D M K 

The Dravida Kashagam can 1>« 
regarded as a successor to the Jus¬ 
tice Party in only a limited sense. 
Both championed the cause of the 
non-Brahmins, but the DK was 
more successful in catching the 
imagination of the non-Brahnun 
masses. This was partly due to the 
ideological appeal of the Self-Res¬ 
pect Movement and partly to the 
personal magnetism of Ramaswami 
Naicker and some of his young dis¬ 
ciples. The DK also made greatei 
use of violence in its approach than 
the Justice Party. 

The political influence of the DK 
cannot be estimated on the basis of 
its representation in the Legislature, 
because it has none. The DK has 
not Itself fought elections, hut has 
only lent its support to one party 
or another In this also its behavi¬ 
our has been characteristic. In the 
1952 elections the DK opposed the 
Congress, and helped the Commu¬ 
nists to win a number of seats In 
the 1957 and 1962 elections it 
switched over its support to the 
Congress. The reason put forward by 
the DK leader is that today the 
Congress leadership is non-Brahrain 
in its spirit and composition, and is 
sensitive to the needs of the non- 
Brahmins, whereas in the past the 
Congress had been dominated by 
Brahmins. 

The DMK began its career in 
1949 a.s an offshoot of the DK. Now 
it has a much more effective politi¬ 
cal organisation than the parent 
body against which it stands in 
bitter opposition. The DK-DMK 
split does not seem to have been 
prompted by ideological considera¬ 
tions, although at the moment there 
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ar« ceruin ioiporlint diffeiviuses 
between their attitudes. The leaden 
of the DMK, most of whom had 
their political apprenticeship under 
Ramaswami Nailer, have toned 
down their anti-Brahmin bias to a 
considerable extent. 

IV 

Today, the two moei important 
political parties in Tamiinad are 
undoubtedly the Congress and the 
DMK. The latter emerged as one of 
the strongest opposition parties in 
any State by capturing 25 per cent 
of the seats in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly in the 1962 elections. The 
somewhat -unexpected success of the 
DMK has led to a good deal of 
speculation both within the State 
and outside about the sources of its 
strength. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the spe¬ 
cific factors which have contributed 
to the success of the DMK, although 
such an analysis would certainly re¬ 
veal many important facets of poli¬ 
tical life in Tamilnad. The general 
idea in north India seems to be that 
the DMK owes its appeal entirely, 
or mainly, to the exploitation of 
caste and communal sentiments. 
Such a view is over-simplified, and 
presented in this form it gives an 
erroneous idea of the real situation. 

It IS true that the DMK addresses 
itself primarily to the non-Brahmins, 
but in this it does no more than the 
Congress Party. The DMK also 
chooses its candidates from among 
the locally dominant caste, but this 
again is forced upon it by the same 
circumstances which determine such 
choice by the Party in power. Any 
political party in Tamilnad has to 
select candidates belonging to the 
locally dominant caste in the inter¬ 
est of its own survival. This require¬ 
ment colours choice by even those 
individuals who may be sincerely 
committed to the ideal of politics 
■without caste. 

Thus, it is not true that the DMK 
is the only party in Tamilnad which 
exploits caste to further its own 
interests, or even that it does so to 
an apprciably greater extent than 
the other parties In fact, the ruling 
party works through the idiom of 
caste just as much as the DMK. One 
reason why the Congress Party was 
able to hold its own, first against 
the Justice Party, and then against 
the D K, was that it stole the thim- 


der Iran these parties by buildiiig 
up a powerful non-Brahmin bam 
within itself. 

Political parties of all shades of 
ideology enter into the struggles for 
power between castes; firstly bet¬ 
ween Brahmins, non-Brahmins and 
Harijans, and, secondly, between 
and within locally dominant castes. 
However, the relationship between 
caste and political party is not direct 
or simple in nature. It is both com¬ 
plex and dynamic, or, in other words 
subject to change over fairly short 
periods of time. The dynamics of 
these relationships often result in 
the fact that political parties which 
appear in their ideologies to have 
nothing in common form alliances, 
while those having an apparent 
similarity of aims stand in opposi¬ 
tion. Thus, in the 1962 elections tlie 
radically anti-Brahmin DK joined 
hands with the Congress, and waged 
a bitter compaign against its off¬ 
shoot, the DMK. The DMK in it» 
turn, in spile of its anti Brahmin 
background, joined the support of 
a large section of Brahmins, and 
entered into an informal alliance 
with the Swatantra Party which, in 
Tamilnad at least, is largely iden¬ 
tified with the Brahmins. 

Impart of Swalantra Party 

In order to understand the seem¬ 
ingly capricious alliances which 
were brought into being by the 1962 
elections, one has to go into their 
background. By then the Congress 
Party had more or less completely 
alienated itself from a very large 
section of Brahmins Brahmin lead¬ 
ers within it had been largely repla¬ 
ced by non-Brahmins. (Whether or 
not this was done in the interest of 
“democratic’’ ends is another mat¬ 
ter) In addition, land legislation 
and reservation of scats in the ad¬ 
ministration and in educational in¬ 
stitutions had made serious inroads 
into what may loosely be regarded 
as the “real” interests of the Bra¬ 
hmins. The eve of the elections saw 
a large section of Brahmins hostile 
to the ruling party, holding it to 
blame for the decline in their social 
economic and political influence, 
and prepared to support almost any 
party which c^pos^ it. 

By this time the Swatantra Party 
had emerged as a champion for the 
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(n evil*/ modern industrial enterprise, there 
is a man who specialises in buying. He ts a 
man of experience and is constantly posted 
with information on the performance of the 
products he buys. He demands an uncom¬ 
promising standard of quality —whether in 
machinery, raw materials, accessories or other 


equipment. 


Dunlop products are sure to interest such a 



Tyres and Tubes for automobiles, 
aircraft, earthmoving and coni* 
truction equipment, tractors,, 
animal drawn vehicles, trolleys, 
barrows; Accessories, repair and 
retread materials; Cycle Rims; 
Conveyor, Vee and Transmission 
Belts ; Braided Hoses; Industrial 
Adhesives; Dunlopillo cushioning. 


discriminating buyer. 

the man 
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LauM of tammi ftmt And the nmo* 
lal oi ill tlkow nstrictioaa whidb 
advereely affected the interests of 
fifaJunins. To add to this the party 
had among Tanul Brahiuins the 
enormous prest^ of the leadership 
of Raiagopalachari, It would be 
wrong, of course, to think diat the 
Swstantra Party has no appeal 
whatever among non-Bralunins. But 
in Tamilnad, nobody can fail to ob¬ 
serve the close correspondence bet- 
ween the social situation of the 
Brahmins and the ideology of the 
Swatantra Party. 

The SwatanUa leadership in 
Tamilnad tried at first to enter into 
a formal electoral alliance with the 
DMK, hut this did not materialise. 
Both had in common a large measure 
of hostility towards the ruling Party, 
although their social backgrounds 
were very different. The Swatantra 
Party campaigned for the DMK 
where they did not put up their own 
candidates, as happened in many 
constituencies, and Rajagopalochari 
himself addressed election meetings 
arranged by the DMK. Incidentally, 
when he urged “intellectuals” to 
vote for the DMK in the absence of 
Swantantra candidates, the local 
newspapers took it for granted that 
he was addressing himself to the 
Brahmins. 

Hostility to the Congress, and the 
personal prestige of Kajaji did, in 
fact, gain for the DMK a sizeable 
number of Brahmin votes But 
Brahmin support to the DMK did 
not come easily or without heart¬ 
burn. TTie tensions were most sharp¬ 
ly felt in the rural areas where so¬ 
cial separation between tbe Biahmms 
and the DMK leadership was at its 
widest. Till six months before the 
elections the Brahmins had regarded 
the DMK as a party of the “lower 
castes”, not very different from the 
DK. Almost overnight they found 
themselves in a situation where they 
had to join hands with this same 
Party, if only to register their pro¬ 
test against the Congress 

The Congress, in its turn, did not 
allow the Brahmin votes to go to 
the DMK without a figdit Pamph¬ 
lets were issued by Brahmins loyal 
to the Congress in order to expose 
the anti-Br^mm activities of the 
DMK leaders. Instances were quoted 
of attacks by these leaders against 
Brahmins. TTie fact that some of 


iho DMK leaders owed their success 
to films which had preached a cam¬ 
paign of hatred against Brahminism 
was brought to notice. Finally, at¬ 
tention was drawn to the fact that 
outrages had been committed by 
non-Brahmins connected with the 
DMK on the Brahmins of Tuticorin. 
On all these accounts the Brahmin 
voter was urged to desist from sup¬ 
porting the DMK. 


This campaign, however, did not 
carry very mu^ conviction for one 
important reason. Congress candi¬ 
dates, particularly in Tanjore and 
Trichy, made full use in their elec¬ 
tion campaigns of the support offer¬ 
ed to them by tlie DK and its leader, 
Ramaswami JNaicker. The latter 
addressed Congress election meetings 
at a large number of centres and 
.spoke before a mammoth crowd in 
I’anjore town which is one of the 
key constituencies in Tamilnad. This 
had a major influence in turning 
the Brahmin votes away from the 
Congress, becau*!' Ramaswami Nai- 
cker, more than any other person, 
symbolises the entire campaign of 
hatred against Brahmins in the 
south 

Voting Pattern 

The pattern of voting among the 
Brahmins is thus not difficult to 
understand or analyse, although it 
might have been impossible to pre¬ 
dict it a year before the elections. 
Their loyalty to the Swantantra 
Party is intelligible both in terms 
of its aims and policies and also of 
the enormous personal influence 
among Brahmins of Rajaji. Their 
antipathy to the Congress follows 
from three important factors : 

(i) shift of power within the 
party from Brahmins to non-Brah- 
nnns, 

(II) acceptance by the Party of 
policies and programmes which ad¬ 
versely affect (he Brahmins as a 
category; and, 

• iii) the radical anti-Brahmi- 
nisni of the DK which became a 
part • of ^ the election campaign of 
many Congress caradidates 

Support for the DMK appears more 
to have been a matter 0 / expedien 
cy, following from the exigencies 
of the electoral situation rather than 
being based on any loyalty to either 
its leadership or its policies 


Party suppon among noti’^ak* 
min* is ftf a sonnewhat iziora ndOt- 
phex nature. Tlib is no doubt related 
to the fact that the non-Bntimim 
constitute a much larger, and a so¬ 
cially more heterogeneous cate¬ 
gory. Non-Brahmins supported the 
Congress as well a* the DMK, 
depending upon various ideological, 
local and personal factors. Some of 
them also supported the Swatantra 
Party. In fact, all parties have to 
depend ultimately upon the support 
of non-Brahmins since they consti¬ 
tute well over half the tots I popu- 
lation of Tamilnad. 

All parties generally pick candi¬ 
dates from among non-Brahmins, 
and in doing so they keep an eye 
on the locally dominant caste. As a 
consequence rival parties lend to 
match caste by caste, and the mar¬ 
ginal vote acquires a certain impor¬ 
tance. 

Uptil now the third group of 
castes, namely the Harijans, seem 
by and large to have been loyal to 
the Congress. There can be little 
doubt that the social, economic and 
legal status of the Harijans has im¬ 
proved consistently since Independ¬ 
ence. The Congress party naturally 
claims for itself the entire credit 
lor these improvements. As the rul¬ 
ing party it is also in a much better 
position to confer tangible benefits 
on the Harijans And the latter, 
having as they do only a dim 
aw-areness of the working of the 
State inachinery. are not always 
able to see the subtle distinction bet¬ 
ween the Administration, and the 
Party in power. 

The Harijans do not know much 
about the aim.s of the Swatantra 
Party, clearly it does not address 
Itself primarily to them. They know 
something about the DK which at 
one lime built up units among them. 
They also know about the DMK 
through its many populai orators, 
and through the film industry which 
it uses as a powerful propaganda 
machinery It is doubtful, however, 
whether the DMK will be able to 
woo the Harijans away from the 
Congress in view of the better op¬ 
portunities which the latter have of 
conferring tangible benefits upon 
them. On the other hand, tensions 
within the Congres.s between Hari¬ 
jans and non-Brahmins may lead to 
alignments which one cannot easily 
predict at this stage. 
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Caste Orientation of Political Factions 


Modasa Constituency: A Case Study 

Kajni Kothari 
Ghansiiyain Shah 



Party factions, found wherever politics is competkive, are of particular rele\<ance under conditions 
of one-parly dominanc'e, as is the case in India. Factions account for the complex structuring of the Cong¬ 
ress party, and by articulating all the major interests, tend flexibility and competence to the political system. 
They also provide a basis for mobility and change, for the most part wilJtm the party, but also by tnovctucnls 
outside the party. 

Whclt is not clear, howcve.r, is the precise proce.ss by which factions come into being, get consolidated, 
and change. 

It would he intereiling to study a case where all these changes have taken place; that is to say, where 
factions develop into a basic cleavage of intercUs and force a change in political loyalties, and vkimately 
in party positions 

Among other things, .such a rase would shou how intra-party shifts lead to inter-parly mobility; how, 
III other words, opjxisitioii parties come to benefit from factionalism uithin the Congress. 

Modasa i' such a case. It shows how, when factions become irreconcilable, there is a major shift 
in political loyaltie.s. and in. the process an opposition parly is helped to very nearly oust the Congress from 
Its hitherto uncludlenged position of power 

[The material for this article uas collected tn the course of am elcc'tion study of .seven Legislative 
and one Parliamentary constUuencies of Snharkantlw district., Cujarat State The uiithiirs wish to express 
their thanks to Surendra Shah and Bhailal Pancholi for their assistance in collecting the material ] 


I 

I^ODASA. an Assembly constitu¬ 
ency of Gujarat State, is situ¬ 
ated in a relatively developed 
part of the otherwise backward 
district of Sabarkantha Modasa 
town, the headquarter of the consti¬ 
tuency and the taluka, has for long 
enjoyed some locational importance 
in the economic and social geogra¬ 
phy of Gujarat Situated very close 
to the Gajarat-Kajasthaii border 
and having easy access to important 
centres of business in both States, 
it has commanded various trade 
I'outes in the area. The Taluka has 
also occupied an important place 
iri the political geography of the 
Sabarkantha district An island of 
British territory surrounded by 
native States and Agency areas, it 
acquired a number of modern fea¬ 
tures and exerted considerable in- 
•Tuence on proximate areas The 
prosperous, educated and mobile 
trading “Baniya” community domi¬ 
nated the town of Modasa and ex¬ 
tended its swav in the surrounding 
villages In addition, there emerg¬ 
ed in Modasa an ouLstanding politi¬ 
cal leader and a towering persona¬ 
lity known as “Dada”, who domi¬ 
nated the entire district for over 
thirty years. An architect pf almoat 


all the people’s movements in the 
surrounding princely States as well 
as the anti-British agitation in Mo¬ 
dasa, he continued to iiave a domi¬ 
nating role in the politics of Sabar¬ 
kantha after the coming of Inde- 
pciKlcnce. 

Two points slwuld be noted 
stiaigluaway. The commercial im- 
fiortance of Modasa, the position of 
the Baniya community and the fact 
that “Dada’’ himself was a Baniya 
gave a preponderant influence to 
this community in the public life 
of Modasa Secondly, being part of 
British India and centre of the 
nationalist and States people's move¬ 
ments gave Modasa a dominant 
position in the politics of the dis¬ 
trict Both these points —the pre¬ 
dominance of Baniyas in Modasa 
and of Modasa in the district — 
provide us with a starting point to 
the change that have taken place 
since Independence. 

Major ComrounitieR 

The Baniya.s are split into two 
major castes, the “Nima", a small 
and largely urban community but 
much respected and influential, and 
the “Khadaita”. somewhat more nu¬ 
merous and having a much greater 
pull in the countryside owing to 


Its money-lending and “sahukar” 
functions. There are other minor 
castes among Baniyas but not so 
important. Between all of them, the 
Baniya.s ronstilute no more than S-S 
per cent of the population. But they 
dominated the social and political 
life of Modasa tor a very long pe¬ 
riod. In much larger numbers and 
mostly of peasant stock is the “Pati- 
dar” community of Modasa. A few 
Patidar families, the more highly 
placed in the social hierarchy and 
prosperous land-owners, have mig¬ 
rated from outside The large majo¬ 
rity. however, have been relatively 
backward and poor The latter are 
known as ‘“Anjana” Patidars. Not 
much behind these in the social hie¬ 
rarchy are the “Kshatnyas”, the 
most numerous community group in 
Modasa and comprising of various 
ca.stps and .sub-castes. Socially very 
backward and politically dormant, 
the K.shatriyas account for 40 to 50 
per cent of Modasa’s population. 
There are many other castes, tribal 
and “backward"’ groupings hut these 
are often indistinguishable from the 
ICshatriyas. There are also other 
smaller groups of artisan rommuni- 
ties, Harijans, Brahmins and Mus¬ 
lims, the latter with a substantial 
population in Modasa town. None of 
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these, however, is important from 
the point of view of the constituen¬ 
cy as a whole. 

Two fttrains lievclop in the poli¬ 
tics of Modasa after 1952 Firstly, 
the retirement from active politics 
and death later of Dada leads to 
a shift of {lower within tlie district 
from Modasa to Himatnagar, the 
district capital, from where the new 
line of leadership emciges Second 
ly, within Modasa taluka itself, the 
hegemony of the Baniyas is chal¬ 
lenged; first, the ruling Nima piouji 
is challenged by the other group 
of Baniya.s, the Khadaitas and still 
later the Haiiiyaa as a whole by 
the Patidars At the district level 
too Dada had cultivated Patidar 
leaders who look over after him. 
Thus, both the Baniya preponder¬ 
ance in Modasa politics and the im¬ 
portance of Modasa and its Icadei- 
ship in the district politics arc 
affected, largely as a result of the 
working of the electoral process 
We shall consider these shifts in 
power in some detail below. 

(iongress Stronghold 

Largely because of the dominant 
influence of Dada, Modasa remain¬ 
ed with Congress for a long time 
and except for the shoil-lived vic¬ 
tory of the Mahagujarat randidnte 
in 1957 (the election wa* later de¬ 
clared void and the Congress came 
back in the bye-elcclion that fol 
lowed), Modasa has always voted 
Congress. However, a growing rifi 
has taken place within the Congress, 
taking the form of clear-cut factions. 
What is more, this has culminated 
in considerable defection from the 
Congress, leading to an impressive 
performance by the Swalantra Party 
which lost by a very narrow mar¬ 
gin in 1962 and final I v to its vic¬ 
tory in the Panchayati fiaj elections 
of 1963. In what follows, we shall 
consider these two aspects of politi¬ 
cal change in Modasa — the intra- 
party factionalism in which the 
selection of candidates for the Con¬ 
gress plays the decisive role, and 
the shift in popularity from Con¬ 
gress to the Opposition in which 
caste alignments play the decisive 
role. 

II 

In the Crystallisation of factional 
jjositions within the Congress, the 
selection of parly candidates has in¬ 
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variably played an important role. 
In Modasa, the recurrence of this 
event from one election to another 
has led, first, to competition for the 
party ticket between individuals and, 
secondly, to an attempt by the un¬ 
successful candidate to build his 
strength by seeking support from 
various groups. An examination of 
the process provides a clue to the 
first two questions formulated m 
the beginning how factions come 
into being and how they get con¬ 
solidated. 

Emergence of Factions 

III Ixith 1952 and 1957 the Con¬ 
gress ticket was given to a worker 
from Modasa town, a non-Baniya 
by caste but an ardent follower of 
Dada and a close associate of the 
Nima group among the Baniyas. It 
was denied both times to a Khadaita 
Baniya, wealthy and very influential 
in the villages. The former had the 
whole official organisation of the 
Congress with him. The latter had 
to build his strength on the basis 
of his own social and economic 
connections. He did this, first, by 
mobilising the support of bis com 
munity throughout the constituency 
and. second, by using the ecjonomic 
hold of this community on parts of 
the peasantry. Thus came into be¬ 
ing the first substantial faction in 
Modasa politics How powerful it 
was. was shown in two elections 
held in 1957, the general election 
and a bye-election that followed 
immediately In the former, the 
Khadaita candidate was denied the 
Congress ticket and he worked 
against the Congress Before the 
hve-elcction was held, however, he 
had been given the Congress ticket 
m another constituency in the dis- 
trirt and had become an M L A In 
the bye-election, therefore, this fac¬ 
tion returned to the Congress fold 
and worked for it. While the Con¬ 
gress lost in the general election, 


it woq by a cmaforubfo majority 
in the bye-election, (In both the 
electiona the popular ajqieal oi the 
Congress was reduced because of 
the “Mahagujarat” agitation for 
linguistic autonomy. Inis accounts 
for the large vote polled by the 
Mahagujarat candidate (See Table 
2). But the decisive difference was 
made by the bulk vote held and 
controlled by the Khadaita Bani¬ 
yas ) 

Thus beford 1962 the main clea¬ 
vage was between the majority 
group in the Congrese organisation 
controlled by one Baniya caste and 
the minority group hacked by an¬ 
other Baniya caste. The caste con¬ 
flict that developed was not there 
from the beginning, but grew from 


Table 2 : Voting in Three Elections 
Held between 1957 and 1962 

(Per cent of total votes polled) 



1987 

1987 

1962 



Bye 

election 


Congress 

Mahagujarat/ 

49 

69 

41 

PSP 

Swatantra 

,81 

SI 

19 

Party 



S9 


Others (Including 
invalid votes) 9 

Votej 

(1) The Mahagujarat issue was a 
ronslant factor m the first two elec¬ 
tions The great difference in the 
poll 19 made by ihe votes command¬ 
ed by the Khadaita Baniyas in the 
constituency These were cast against 
Congress m the general election and 
for Congress in the bye-election. 

(2) ' The decline of the Congress 
vole in the 1962 general elections 
owes largely to the defection in 1962 
of the Patidar leaders who joined the 
Swatanlra Party The Swatantra 
Party was also able to secure a size¬ 
able section of the Kshatriya vote 

(3) The “Mahagujarat” seas large¬ 
ly a PSP-sponsored alliance. In 1962 
ihc PSP resumed its own identity. 
We have, therefore, bracketted them 
together 



Table 1; 

Major Commiuiitiec 

of Modasa 


C’.ammunttv 

Soi'i.-iI 

SI.11US 

Political 

Experience 

.md 

Influence 

Extent of 
Rural 
Penetra¬ 
tion 

Numerical 

Strength 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Baniyas (Nima) 
Baniyas (Khadaita) 
Patidars 

High 

High 

Low (except 
a small 

Longest 
Fairly long 

Hardly any 
More 

1 3 5 per cent 

Kshatnya 

minority of 
migrants) 

Low 

Recent 

Not yet 

Still more 
Most 

16 per cent 

40 to 50 per cent 
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the minority faction’s attempt to 
consolidate its position. The other 
major caste groups in the Congress 
the Patidars and the Kshatriyas, re¬ 
mained outside the main conflict 
and had not yet taken the form of 
factions. TTie Patidars had in 1957 
argued for a “peasant candidate” 
but did not press their claim in 
deference to the Nima group. It was 
m 1962 that the selection was bit¬ 
terly contested by them. 

Political Polarisation 

The Patidars had now become 
restive, organised themselves into a 
powerful faction, and put in their 
claim m opposition to the claims 
of the Nima and Khadaita Baniya 
candidates An intense campaign 
followed and ultimately resulted in 
a polarisation, the traditional Nima 
group and the Patidars presenting a 
united front against the Khadaita 
Raniya. Tlie Patidar faction was 
still prepared to withdraw in favour 
of a Nima Baniya but was not pre¬ 
pared to make room for a Khadaita 
Baniya who was getting to he much 
disliked in the countryside and 
particularly by the Patidars who 
were rapidly growing inlo positions 
of leadership in the villages 

Most of the Mundal Congress 
(iommiltees, (iractically the whole 
of the Taliika Congress and a majo¬ 
rity of the D C C were against the 
tandidalure of the Khadaita who 
wa.s geneially unpopular with itie 
local Congre.ss, largely owing to his 
habit of hypnssing the organisation 
and relying either on Ins eastemen 
Or on "higher authonlies" at the 
State level. But to the surprise of 
everyone, he managed to get the 
ticket by bringing pressure from 
the Stale level on the 1) t. ( wlieie 
he succeeded in getting a majority 

The .-equel to the .seledion is iin- 
porlani, Rairing the Khadaitas most 
of whom were outside the fold of 
the official Congre.ss organisation. 
Congressmen all over the Taluka 
were dissatisfied The most resentful 
was the Patidar faction which de¬ 
cided to put up its candidate against 
the Congress In these circumstan¬ 
ces, it found the newly-formed Swa- 
tantra Party a handy instrument to 
fight the Cxingress with The upshot 
was en bloc desertion by the Pati¬ 
dar group from the Congress. 

Here is a clear caae of party fac¬ 
tions becoming irreconcilable and 









leading to the desertion of « whol« 
faction from the parent p»rly into 
a new party which, hut for Ine de¬ 
sertion, had no base m the consti¬ 
tuency. Party factions, instead of 
providing a basis for accommoda¬ 
tion and flexibility, here became ir¬ 
reconcilable and led to an open 
break. It was through the Swatant- 
ra Party that the resentment could 
be channelised. Although in the 
outcome the Swatantra Party was 
defeated by a, narrow margin, its 
performance was remarkable and 
would have been impossible without 
the desertion of the Patidar group 
from the Congress. 

Attitudes to power, however, 
differ Both the Nima and the Pati¬ 
dar group.s had been deprived of 
the party ticket by the Khadaita 
candidate'.s strategy of “pressure 
from above”. But while the Nima 
group continued within the Con¬ 
gress, albeit with e much reduced 
enthusiasm and with some of its 
workers withdrawing from active 
politics, the Patidars. known for 
their aggressiveness in politics and 
not given to taking a defeat lying- 
down, left the Congress determined 
|o undo It befoie long Attitudes of 
partieular groups have much to do 
with the precise form that political 
mobility takes, ft is only bv a com- 
bifiation of an e\iraordin.-»i' set o^ 
circumstances, as found in Modasa. 
that the commercial community of 
Raiuvas has orciiined such a ore- 
dommant political position. With 
the lone of polities ehaneing from 
a respectable and paternalistic acti¬ 
vity into something acutely compe¬ 
titive. anil with the lisr of new and 
angiessive groups, the days of the 
Hanivas in Gii|aral polities are num- 
iHTcd Modasa is a case in point. 
Kven among the Bnniyas, the more 
uibane and idealistic Nimas are 
first on their way out The Khadai- 
t IS. ni(inev-lrn<lcrs and mortgage- 
dealers. are known to he more tough 
in then management of human 
affairs and can put their money to 
prod effect in politics But before 
the_ passion for politics of the Pati¬ 
dars and before the overwhelming 
numbers of Kstiatrivas even the 
Khadaitas will be forced to retreat. 
Considering the cost of politics, 
they will soon deride to give it up 
altogether Though m tl'e 19^'* elec¬ 
tion in Modasa a Khadaita Baniya 
won narrowly against a Patidar, this 
was perhaps the la.st time that this 


Could happen. The future, whidi 
was foreshadowed in the election, 
lay with the numerous and riaiRK 
Patidars and Kshatriyas, as indeed 
was to be proved only a year after¬ 
wards when the Taluka Panchayat 
was elected. 

Ill 

The role of factions in the selec¬ 
tion of the Congress candidate 
underlines the importance of caste 
in the politics of Modasa. We may 
now ask and recapitulate: how pre¬ 
cisely have the various castes group¬ 
ed themselves in Modasa politics? 

Caste and Factions 

Broadly speaking, the first im¬ 
portant caste consolidation was that 
of the Khadaita Baniyas. This, in 
turn, led to another caste consoli¬ 
dation. The Patidars, deferential so 
long as Dada and the Nima group 
were in power, now began to feel 
uncomfortable. This was largely be¬ 
cause whereas the Nimas were 
largely an urban caste and inter¬ 
fered little in rural affairs, the 
Khadaitas operated in areas where 
the Patidars made their livelihood. 
Moreover, in so many local events 
- - the D I, B elections, the composi- 
lion of the School Board, the elec¬ 
tion of delegates to the A I C C — 
these were the two groups that came 
into conflict. Finally, as we will 
see below, the Kshatriya community 
was advised in 1962 both by their 
regional organisation, the Gujarat 
Kshatriya Sabha. and the local 
Patidars with whom they had close 
social contacts, to vote for the Swa¬ 
tantra Party. Th Is has since led 
gradually to a caste alliance be¬ 
tween the Patidars and the Kshat¬ 
riyas against tlie Baniyas. 

Thus starting with the activisation 
of intra-party groups, the gradual 
weakening of the ideological heirs 
of Dada and the rise of new bid¬ 
ders for flower, the political con¬ 
test got organised on the basis of 
caste, at first within the Congress 
and then beyond. It is remarkable 
that in none of the elections did a 
Khadaita stand against a Khadaita, 
a Nima against a Nima or a Pati¬ 
dar against a Patidar What is found 
in some other places, men of the 
same caste standing against each 
other thus enabling politics to cut 
across caste groups, did not occur 
in Modasa. where the major groups 
in politics are caste groups. IndeM 
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often cut atWi^o pa'rty aSlwtiooi 
such as Cougvws Khadahas 
storking MpMM ^ CcHigrew candi¬ 
date in 1957. Ewn Patidar 
^roupS jcdiiing the Swatantra Party 
after defecting from the Congress is 
lo 1« interpreted as continuation of 
u factional atruggle whhin the Con¬ 
gress that had developed on a caste 
basis. The new party was no more 


than an instrument for carrying on 
the fight. 


IV 

Our consideration of factional¬ 
ism has so far been limited to the 
political elite of Modasa. It should 
now be seen bow such a form of 
political c(»npetition gets structured 
into the mass of the electorate. More 
particularly, it needs to be examin¬ 
ed how far caste provides the infra¬ 
structure of political organisation 
and makes available to the compet¬ 
ing groups the necessary mecha¬ 
nism for electoral divisions and 
alignments. For us, two questions 
are involved here ; How far do the 
relationships between various castes 
of Modasa provide material for poli¬ 
tics? In other words, what is the 
secular potentiality of Modasa’s caste 
hierarchy? Secondly, how actually 
did these relationships provide a 
basis for electoral behaviour in 
1962? 


Change of Dominant Group 

Modasa is a comparatively back¬ 
ward constituency. The political 
articulation found here is not one 
of horizontal diffeiviitiation (in 
terms of various social and political 
groupings) but of vertical depend¬ 
ence (between a dominant minority 
and a dependent majority). The 
developing cleavage is between two 
01 more minority groups, although 
one minority may be more nume¬ 
rous than the other. The changes 
that occur are changes in the domi¬ 
nance pattern of politics where one 
dominant community gives place to 
another, the large majority of peo¬ 
ple simply providing a numerical 
base for the contesting parties, 
having not yet themselves emerged 
as active participants in the politi¬ 
cal process. This is one point. An¬ 
other point, and one of consider¬ 
able general significance is that 
such a change in the dominance 
pattern is initiated in the sphere of 
politics which then gets reflected in 
society. Indeed, to a marked extent 


V 


the changes taking place ia ^ ai*- 
cular relationships between veriona 
groups in Modasa society can be 
understood largely in terms ol the 
political relationships between those 
groups. What follows will make tfiis 
clear. 

Where the rival contenders for 
votes come from minority communi- 
tie.s, there is no direct identification 


end ««e^ . 

dait^ e fteewt' nire) penettstton, . 
that doninated, lecet centree 
power. fTth years of influence and’, 
status in die village community be¬ 
hind him end ^e vrherewidial by' 
which to cmtrol the, needy end this ; 
backward, the (Khedaita) Beniya'' 
has enjoyed this position of domh , 
nance for a considerable time now. 


in terras of caste, occupation, inte¬ 
rest group or political party between 
the candidate and the voter that 
could be statistically related. The 
relation is indirect and can be as¬ 
serted only because of supporting 
data collected both from a review 
of the last few years and other 
field data on the conduct of the 
election. But whatever statistical 
evidence there is, goes to support 
the assertions we make; which in¬ 
creases our confidence in the analy¬ 
sis. 

Let us first state our assertions 
The Baniya community has enjoyed 
long political hegemony in this area, 
partly owing to its social and eco¬ 
nomic position and partly owing to 
its supply of political leadership 
during the Independence movement. 
As is usual in the politics of mino¬ 
rity dominance, the minority itself 
gets spilt into rival factions. In Mo¬ 
dasa these factions also took a com¬ 
munity base, between the two sects 
of Nima Bamya and Khadaita Bani¬ 
ya. The Nimas had dominated so 
long as politics was largely urban- 
orienled. With adult franchise, this 
was no longer possible. On the other 
hand, the Khadaitas. both more 
numerous and exercising a greater 
rural penetration, began to dominate 
a number of local institutions. The 
Nirnas continued to control the Talu- 
ka Congress for some time but, lack¬ 
ing the wherewithal by which to 
control the rural masses, lost in 
real power lo the Khadaitas. But 
while the Nimas. found mostly in 
the urban areas, continued to hold 
certain positions because of the tra¬ 
ditional respect in which they were 
held, it was the Khadaita commu- 


Alllanec of Rural ComnMinltiea 

This poution, however, was not 
left unchallenged. The chief con¬ 
testant has been the Patidar com¬ 
munity of Modasa. Now it is true 
that in terms of economic power 
aitd influence, the Patidars have a 
long leeway to make up. But they 
have other qualifications. They are 
more numerous. They are the farm¬ 
ers, die sons of the soil. Many of 
them have made a succesa of farm¬ 
ing and have prospered. As politics 
became more broad-based and pea¬ 
sant-oriented, this increased their 
confidence and their sense of soli¬ 
darity, especially against the Bani- 
yas. The upshot was that the Pati- 
clars of Modasa were no longer 
satisfied with a dependent status in 
politics. Indeed, for a large majo¬ 
rity of them, politics provided the 
only opening for getting out of 
their “low” and dcpeniunt status 
in society as well. Thus m the 1962 
election, the first time the Patidars 
made a determined bid for power, 
it was from among the “backward” 
Patidars (caste Anjana) that a 
candidate was put up. A year later 
he became the President of the 
Taliika Panchayat of Modasa I 

Far more numerous than any 
other caste group, economically ex¬ 
ploited and socially handicapped, Is 
the Kshatriya community of Modasa. 
An incomparable political force in 
term.s of numbers, the Kshatriyas 
have all along had a dependent 
status, in politics as well aa in so¬ 
ciety. They have conformed to 
whichever dominance pattern ob¬ 
tained in their difTerenl villages. 
This was so right up to the 1962 


Table 3 : Social Composition of Afodasa Constituency 

Brahmin Bamyas Patidar Kshatriyas* Hanjans Muslim Others Total 

~2010 2099™^ 9121 ~20193~ 3122 4644 13184 54373 

(SJV) (3.5) (16) (40) (5.6) (8) (34) (100) 


iVoif • Figures in brackeu denote the voters of the caste as per cent of total voters. 
* We are not able to give the total figure for the Kshatriyas because of the later 
inclusion of a number of other communitiet here classified as "baekward” and 
included in the miscellaneous column The total of Kshainya voters should lie 
somewhere between 45 and 50 per cent of the total votem. 
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elections. But 1962 did nuke a 
difference even to the Kshatriyas. 
Two factors are important. The 
Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha. a promi- 
nent social organisation of Ksbatri- 
yas throughout the State and domi- 
nale<l by outstanding leaders of the 
oommunity, had openly called upon 
the community to vote for the Swa- 
taivtra Party. Tins was a great in- 
fluenee and raadte the community for 
the first time (unscious of itself as 
a political force. Secondly, in the 
whole of Sabarkantha district, the 
numerous low caste Patidars (Anja- 
iias) are very close to the Kshatri¬ 
yas in the social hieiaicliy and are 
usually in constant social inter¬ 
course. Now that a Patidai — and 
that too an Anjatia 1‘atidar ~ had 
at last made bold to contest against 
the powerful Baniya, the sympathies 
of the Kshatriyas were naturally 
for the Patidar The facts most em¬ 
phasised by the latter was that he 
was a khedul, a farmer, and that 
he hud joined issue with the Bani¬ 
ya, the traditional usurper. This 
provided a manifesto, a son of ideo¬ 
logy and one that readily earned 
meaning to the uneducated villager. 
Then there was also the fact that 
the Swatantra Paity had given its 
ticket in the adjoining constituency 
to a Kshatriya. The latter also ex¬ 
erted his influence on the Kshatri¬ 
ya vote in Modasa. 

Challenge to Congreu 
With all these factors, however, 
the Ksiiatnya vote was decisively 
split, the Congress and its Baniya 
candidate still retaining their domi¬ 
nance on the oommunity in a num¬ 
ber of places. This accounts for the 
ultimate victory of the Congress 
candidate over his Patidar rival 
from the Swatantra Party The lat¬ 
ter’s calculation of a firm Fatidar- 
Kshatriya alliance had to contend 
with the strong influence wielded by 
the trading class on the mass of 
voters that continued to be in a 
State of dependence, indebtedness, 
obligation or simjily influence hal¬ 
lowed by tradition and usage On 
the othei hand, by forging such an 
alliance and turning it into an ex¬ 
panding base of political organisa¬ 
tion, the Patidar leaders of the Swa¬ 
tantra Party posed a formidable 
challenge for the Congress, one that 
nearly shook her from her fort in 
the very first encounter and was 
likely to become a menace for a 
long time to come. To see it, how¬ 
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ever, a.s a Swatantra challenge to 
the Congress would he misleading. 
It was essentially the challenge of 
the Patidars against the dominant 
Baniyas. in the process also bring¬ 
ing in the numerous lower strata of 
the population and affecting time- 
honoured dominanl-depeiident relu- 
iioicshipH. 

V 

The foregoing analysis shows 
that it was the behaviour of the 
K.shatriya (and its contiguous “back¬ 
ward") vote that held the key lo 
the 1962 elections As said above, 
in spile of oveiwlvelining mx lal .mil 
political factors, the Congress 
managed to split the Kshatriyas in 
their voting ptefcienri‘s. riie 
Kshatliyas had foi long provided 
the backbone of the political supe¬ 
riority of the (^ongiess in Modasa; 
they aie also in most jilaces erono-- 
niu.illy dejieiidcnt on the l!ai)i\js 
The Patidar leadership of the Swa¬ 
tantra Parly succeeded in breaking 
this hegemony. But it did not suc¬ 
ceed enough. Tables 4 ami 5 make 
this abundantly clear These Tables 
give those polling booths where 
there is a high density of Kshatriya 
population Potentially they provid¬ 
ed the strongholds for the Swatantra 
Party, as is seen from the figures 
for the eleven booths given m Table 
4 In an almost equal numbei of 
booths of Table 5. howcvei, Kshalri 
ya voters behaved in just the oppo¬ 
site way. they supported the Con¬ 
gress The Congress in effect manag¬ 
ed to lelatn the Modasa scat against 
the challenge of the Patidar-Kshatn- 
va alliance by finsli.sting the alli 
ance in a number of places It too 
had Its strongholds of economic 
domination and Us political record 
and it cashed in on the same with 
good cfled, 

ConKress and Rural Voles 

Thus in village Ramos (booth 271 
there was a “constiuctive worker” 
with a long record of woik who 
came from the Banija (Khadaita) 
community and was gie.itly r.'spert- 
ed As It often happens, the wealthy 
and influential families to whom the 
dependent classes in any rase turn 
foi economic help and “advice”, 
also throw up a noble |)erw»n who 
can .affoid to devote his life to un¬ 
paid social work. This helps in fur¬ 
ther consolidating the hold of these 
families over village li^e as they are 
111 a position to guide both the 


traditional and the modemin asp¬ 
ects of village life. The bold was 
still further fortified in this village 
because of an incident that played 
into the hands of the Baniyas. A 
Patidar had beaten a Kshatriya for 
entering his field. The situation was 
cleverly exploited by the Baniyas to 
their own advantage. The benefit 
was reap;d by llie Congress candi¬ 
date for whom the village Baniyas 
acted as a link. The link need not 
always be of the same caste. Thus 
village Kuclnl (booth 16) was domi¬ 
nated by a leading Muslim trading 
family (known as Vora) that per¬ 
formed the money-lending and other 
“sahtikar” functions in the village. 
It also siipjilied the Piesidcnt of the 
local Panchayal and geneial guid¬ 
ance in political matters This family 
because of its trade lelalionship with 
the Congress candidate .secured for 
limi the support of the village. 

Voting in Modasa Town 

A still more interesting case is 
that of Hayal (booth 44) where the 
nioiivylending, shopkeeping, social 
Icadershif) and Panchayat functions 
weie performed by a leading Pati¬ 
dar family Moreover, it was also a 
staunch “Congres.s family”, the head 

the family being the President of 
the Taliika Congress Committee 
Thus though a Patidar m caste, his 
outside trading contacts were with 
the Baniyas and political loyalties 
for the Congress Moreover, he also 
had a caste quarrel with the Patidar 
candidate of the Swatantra Party 
over whose family stood higher m 
the sysleiri of hypergamy. At the 
.same time, as he was also an anjana 
Paiidar. he had close ties with the 
local Kshatriyas community Such a 
conihinalion of circumstances en¬ 
abled the Congress to poll almost 
the entire village population in its 
favour in the election The gain of 
the Congress was even more. In the 
neighbouring village of Itali (booth 
I'd ) another Patidar who was a close 
kinsman of the Bayal family domi¬ 
nated the village economically and 
politically. A substantial section of 
the latter also voted Congress The 
main point in such villages is the 
monopolUlic position of the family 
that performed the “sahukar” func¬ 
tions. Though normally Baniya, it 
did not matter what the caste of 
the family was. 

These are stray illustrations but 
they show the ways in which the 
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Congress was able to make inroads 
into the rural vote including d)« 
votes of Kshatriyas and at some 
places even of the Patidars. But if 
the flitting of the Kshatriya vote 
enabled the Congress to withstand 
the Swatantra challenge of a rural 
alliance against Baniya dominance, 
it was the utban vote that really 
tilted the balance in favour of the 
Congress. The vote in Modasa town 
followed a pattern very different 
from the pattern in the countryside. 


Heoe it was not dte persiatmCe or 
decline of a dominance pattern on 
social or economic lines but politi¬ 
cal record and persuasion that in¬ 
fluenced voters’ decisions. 

The interesting thing to note in 
this connection is that a recent event 
of explosive significance — diver¬ 
sion of the railway line from Modasa 
to another part of the district in 
spite of official and expert advice 
being in favour of Modasa —, 
which had led to a great deal of 



agitation and violence* hod turped 
the people of the town hostile to the 
Congress. Yet, their dissatisfaction 
could not be turned to the advant¬ 
age of the Swatantra Party. There 
were two reasons for this. Firstly, 
the P S P which had been in 
forefront of the Mahagujarat move¬ 
ment had also taken the lead in the 
Railway agitation Hence it was the 
PSP that derived the most benefit. 
Secondly, the old Nima leadership 
111 the Congress had a good hold 


Table 4 : Swatantra Strongholds in Kshatriya Areas 
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iNDU*TKv The Swatantra Bharat Mills, Delhi covering an area 
of over 350,000 sq ft has been entirely refitted viith Philips 
lighting equipment supervised by Philips lighting engineers 
Results. increased productivity, higher worker morale 


IT’S PHILIPS FOR PLANNED LIGHTING 


No matter what the .tpplication—for factory, office or 
roadway—lighting to be cflcctive must be planned. And 
planned lighting, eveiywheic, has come to mean lighting 
by Philips, Philips have the vast experience and technical 
know-how of their international associates to draw upon. 
And Philips today manufacture in India lamps, fittings 
and accessories to specifications even higher than pres¬ 
cribed international standards—to ensure that lighting 
installations function efficiently even under widely 
varying and severe climatic conditions. That's uhy, all 
over India, Philips quality lamps, fittings and accessories 
are specified for ultimate economy 

PHILIPS LIGHTING 
SERVICE BUREAU 

For maximum illumination 
at lowest running cost.,,in 
projects, factories, offices or 
shops — consult the Philips 
Lighting Service Bureau. 
Highly trained and expe¬ 
rienced lighting engineers 
will assess your particular 
requirements, and recom¬ 
mend the best, most eco¬ 
nomical lighting —free and 
without obligation ! 



PHILIPS 



SHIllfS INDIA tlHITSO 



ossici The Java Bengal Line's modtrn office in Calculta 
reflects efficiency at every turn And, of course, ihe lighting is 
specially designed and installed by Philips. Recessed fliioresceni 
lamp fittings achieve an even, high level of shadowless and 
glare free illumination. 



aoAoWAV 1 The magnificent Nehru Bridge over the Sabsmuti 
at Ahmedabad had to have the very best lighting—naturally 
Philips was the choice. Scientific planning and ultim-tnodem 
fittings make this brilliantly lit causeway a real show-piece. 

jyyjg toil 
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'Patjd«r grotip oi Modiumf u«l (il> 
the eiise with whkb the Khadultii 


over the hopitUdiMi oE the towiiv 
Although raiwn oot of poettion 
within U» party by the Kudaitat, 
the Nima leaders could not, like the 
Patidars, bring themselves to oppose 
the Congress or even be indifferent 
to it. (Some, however, subsequently 
retired from active politics.) They 
used all their influence and pressure 
to save tbe party’s prestige and the 
name of Dada. The result was that 
the P S P and the Congress polled 
between them almost the entire 
vote of the town, the Swatantra 
Party making a miserable show. 
The margin thus secured enabled 
the Congress to tilt the balance and 
win the election. 

ConfreM Factionaiism Help* 
Swatantra 

Such arc the reasons for the ac¬ 
tual outcome of the genera] elec¬ 
tions, the Congress losing substan¬ 
tially but yet retaining the seat. A 
closer look at Tables 4 and 5 may 
be worthwhile. It is true that where¬ 
as one set of booths shows a corre¬ 
lation between Kshatriya concentra¬ 
tion and Swatantra strongholds, 
another set of almost equal concen¬ 
tration of Kshatriya vole shows a 
strong preference for the Congress. 
The sweep of the Swatantra hold in 
Kshatriya areas, however, is strong¬ 
er than of the Congress. Thus eien 
in the Congress-dominated areas, 
the Swatantra managed to secure 27 
per cent of tbe vote and the PSP 
another 10 per cent The corres¬ 
ponding figures in the Swatantra 
strongholds are Congress 19 per cent 
and P S P 5 per cent. As a matter 
of fact, the shift away from Baniya 
dominance and towards affinity with 
the Patidars is clear in gieater or 
smaller degree all over the constitu¬ 
ency. This was shown in the elec¬ 
tion, with the single ' exception of 
booth 44 (see Table 5) where the 
overwhelming superiority of the 
Congress is owing to the exceptional 
stand taken by the Patidars them¬ 
selves to support the Congress (and 
advise the Kshatriyas also to do .so). 
As a matter of fact, with the excep¬ 
tion of booth 44, the Patidar leaders 
of the Swatantra Party managed to 
put up a three figure performance 
in all booths of Kshatriya predo¬ 
minance. The Congress, on the other 
hand, failed to do so in as many 
as six booths. The upshot is a trend 
of declining Baniva dominance and 
rising Patidar-Kshatriya alliance 


against such a dominance in Modasa 
politics. 

The trend was confirmed in the 
election of the Taluka Pai^ayat 
President that followed in 1963. In 
this election, the impressive majori¬ 
ty of the Patidar candidate of the 
Swatantra Party against the Con¬ 
gress candidate largely owed itself 
to the support be got from Kshatriya 
and Patidar Sarpanches. The caste 
break-up of the vole is given in 
Table 7, 


TaUe 7 : Taluka Pauehayat Election 


Caste 

Swatantra 

Congren 

Total 

Brahmin 

1 

4 

5 

Patidar 

16 

2 

18 

Kshatriya 

27 

3 

30 

Baniya 

— 

5 

5 

Others 

1 

1 

2 


45 

15 

60 


A/oiei ■ 

(1) The "Swatantra" group in thin 
election, owing to a directive of 
the party, did not uie the name 
of the party but of “Khedut 
Sangh”, a farmers’ organisation 
in the constituency that was 
treated at the time of the 
election • 

(2) ' Sixty members out of a total of 

62 voted in tbit election; 

The experience of the elections 
has opened the eyes of a section of 
the Congress leadership which is 
aware of the strong position of the 
Patidar leadership of the Taluka, 
The only way of regaining the lost 
position of the Congress in Wodasa 
is to win back this group and this 
could be done only at one price : 
the present Khadaita hegemony of 
the Taluka Congress should go. 
.Such a .Holution may indeed find 
favour with the D C C which i« also 
dominaleri hv the Patidars. More¬ 
over, if the D C C can enforce its 
line of thinking on the Taluka. Mo- 
da.'sa loo will be in their hands and 
the rivalry between two centres of 
power in the district ever since the 
death of Dada will come to an end. 
The territorial shift of power from 
Modasa to Himatnagar (the District 
capital and home of the D C C 
group) and the social shift from 
Baniyas to Patidars would be com¬ 
plete. The enticements for the D C C 
to enter into this grand design are 
indeed tempting but any moveiiient 
on their part would depend upon 
(i) the success in wooing back the 


M L A and hi« group can be ptsr* 
suaded or coerced into acquietc* 
ence. The latter would depend on 
the pull of the M L A with ^‘higher 
level” leadership. Meanwhile, Mo* 
dasa politics after a long factional 
process has crystallised along a pat¬ 
tern that seems to augur well for 
the opposition party. 

VI 

CtmdhiBioiis 

(1) The political orientation of 
this relatively backward constituen¬ 
cy has been provided by a long 
period of one-man dominance 
followed by the political hegemony 
of the Congress Party since in¬ 
dependence. 

(2( Tins led to political compe¬ 
tition within the Congress. Opposi¬ 
tion got internalised and the out¬ 
come was a structuring of the party 
into a system of factions. Starting 
with individual competition and 
frustration tbe process soon got cry¬ 
stallised along an ongoing structure 
erf ascription, influence and power. 
In the main, this derived from (a) 
kinship and caste alignments and 
(b) economic power. 

(3) The process gained sha|»c 
from a sequence of competitive 
trials provided by a senes of elec¬ 
tions over a period of twelve years 
(1952 to 1963) and even more, by 
the selection of candidates for the 
Congress ticket for each of these 
elections. 

(4) Such a stnicturing of politi¬ 
cal power along factional lines drew 
its sustenance from the division of 
the electorate on the lines of the 
prevailing infra-structure of Modasa 
society, although in the process it 
radically altered the power relation¬ 
ships of this structure by introducing 
new principles of organisation and 
affiliation. 

Buy Only When 
You Must 
Keep Prices 
Down 
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itOMSES mY 1963 

changes in the power reJa- 
tionships of Modaea can be undcr- 
Mood in lernis of the changes 
through which the dominance pat¬ 
tern in society has passed For long 
this pattern was one of urban do¬ 
minance in which one section of 
the trading conimumly of “Baniyas” 
were all-powerful. With the growing 
importance of numbeis and thus of 
the rural population, the pattern 
turned into one in which economic 
hold and a long period of rural 
domination gave power to another 
sect of Baniyas, the money-lenders 
and the village “sahnkars" Mean¬ 
while, the more enterprising and 
aggressive of the farming commu¬ 
nities, the "Fatidai” community, 
was catching up and soon began 
challenging the dominance of the 
trading class They were the new 
rural leaders and owing to their 
closeness in occupation and social 
hierarchy to the numerous small and 
landless farmers, coming from vari¬ 
ous “backward” castes but together 
known as the “Kshatnya", there 
came about a coiisolidation of rural 
powet neve? known hcfoie With 
this, the hogemony of the in ban and 
trading comniiinities was under¬ 
mined once and lor all 

(aisle Orientation of Polities 

(.“i) Such an understanding of 
politics in toims of an iiifrastriK 
ture of corarniinilies also piovides a 
clue to the 1062 eleiliori lesulls. 
The tiadiiig communilv with ils 
traditioiidl hold <>n the villages on 
the one hand and the coii.sc ions and 
articulate section of the pe.a.saiitiv 
on the other jnovided the lia.i-, of 
the polarisalinn that came ahout m 
Modasa politir.s When the faci'on 
representing the lattei deferted fioin 
the (Congress Parly m I9f)2, the fac¬ 
tional cleavage within the party 
turned into a political cleavage bet¬ 
ween two paitirs. Ihideilying both, 
however, was the caste clearags- des. 
ciibed here 

The decisive mibience was. of 
course, exercised by the large and 
inaiticiilule “backwaid” rote of ihe 
Kshatri\a communities Tins vote 
was split The Swatanlin Paily was 
a late-comer and bad no organisa¬ 
tional network to count upon On 
the other hand, the candidate of the 
Congress had vast inAucnce in the 
constituency, especially owing to his 
wealth and bnsine.ss links. That the 
balance rvas still in favour of the 

im 
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Swatantra Party it owing to the 
dote links of its socially “backward” 
candidate with the bulk of the 
fanning population of Modasa, It 
IB significant, therefore, that it was 
the urban vote of Modasa town that 
enabled the Congress to steal a 
march over the Swatantra 

(6) More than the outcome, how¬ 
ever, it IS the trends revealed bv the 
1962 election that are more impor¬ 
tant. These point to the emergence 
of a .strong political alliance bet¬ 
ween the two farming communities 
of Patidars and Kshatriya.s. The days 
of Baniya dominance in Modasa 
politics seem to be numbered. Whe¬ 
ther the alliance will benefit the 
Swatantra Party as it appears to 
have done in the local-self-govern¬ 
ment election of ’6.^ or the Con 
gress will stage a come-back by 
winning back the Patidar leader¬ 
ship into Its folds cannot he predic¬ 
ted with certainly, although there 
are great difficulties in the way of 
the Congress, thanks to the powerful 
faction chain stretching from the 
Taluka right to the State and na¬ 
tional levels that could be invoked 
by the present Baniya M L A of 
Modasa. What is leilain is that 
w'hirhever patty wins over this new 
rural coalition will come out siicce.ss- 
fiil in Modasa The crux of political 
divisions in Modasa is tlieii loramii- 
nily and interest oiientation fthe 
latter taking an iiihan-riiial and 
liadei-farmer complexion!, taste 
emerging as the relevant political 
lafegoiv and providing the neressa- 
ry '■tiuctural basis for niobiliBalion 

(7) Such a community orienta 
lion of politic's. however, should 
not lead to an instrumental view of 
fiolitus according to which politics 
IS hut a I'etleclion of social cleava¬ 
ges that exist apait from and prior 
to the plav of politics. .Such a view 
o^ the relationship between society 
and pnlilirs is not borne out by the 
Modasa stud) Indeed, the point 
that emerges deal I v in Moda.sa is 
the fynliriia! t'neni of wcial rlian- 
lirv ■ politics IS the great leirller of 
sc'cial distances and dominance posi¬ 
tions found in a peasant society 
The distances exist, the aniagonism.s 
are also there, but these are largely 
latent. It is in politics that they 
are crystallised and given shape. 
“Ranivas”. “Patidars". and “Ksha- 
triyas” were indeed the significant 
categories of Modasa politics, but 
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they operated not as traditional 
communal groups but as political 
groups, in the process passing over 
important social gradations or crea¬ 
ting new gradations. What emerge.s 
from Modasa is not so much social 
conditioning of politics but politici¬ 
sation of social cleavages and the 
creation of new identifications and 
loyalties, although both were invol¬ 
ved in the process of change. While 
caste provided an ongoing structure 
along which politics got articulated, 
politics provided events and oppor¬ 
tunities by which traditional struc¬ 
tures were found to disintegrate or 
re-shape under the impact of new 
forces. Modasa is a revealing case 
study in the politicisation of a tradi¬ 
tional society. 


Bye-Elections since 1962 

piFTY-SKVFN hye-elrctions, 10 to 
the boK Sabha and IT to the 
State Legislative Assemblies, have 
been held since the geneial election 
in 1962 In the bye-elections to tlie 
10 Lok Sabha seats, Congress lost 
four and Jan Saiigh one, while 
Swalantia gained two, Socialists 
one, D M K one. and Independents 
one. 

Ill the bvt'-clei lions to llic legis¬ 
lative Assemblies, (xuigress gained 
three and went up from 24 to 27, 
and P .S P also gained two. The 
All-Paily Hill lA-adens’ Confeimce 
(Assam) and liidepeiidenls lost two 
each and ranie down from 7 to .1, 
and from .I to .1. res|)eclivelv Swa- 
lantra also lost one seal ConimuQ- 
isth and Muslim f.eagiie retained 
their two seats earh and Jan Sangb 
one. 

Since the emeigenry. 41 bye- 
elections have been held. 7 to the 
Lok Sabha and .14 to the Stale !/»- 
gislalive Assemblies. In the bye- 
eleclioris to the I-ok Sabha. Cong- 
less lost three liut gained one. Jan 
Sangh lost one. Swatantra, Socialist 
and Independents gained one each 

The lesiilts of the bve-elections 
to the Legislative Assemblies .show 
that Congress added three more 
members, now 20 as against 17 
earlier, and PSP gained one. The 
All Party Hill Leaders’ Conference 
lost two seats and now holds 5 in¬ 
stead of 7, and Swatantra and Jan 
Sangh lost one each. The Commun- 
i.st Party of India retained its one 
seat and so did two Independents. 



Divorce Cases in the Conrt of Poona 

An Analysis 

Kaiaalabai Desbpaade 


The Hindu Marriage Act, which came into force in 1955, contatfied many provisions new to pre¬ 
vious traditions. 


An attempt is made below to analyse marriage petitions registered under the Act in the Court of V; 
Poona during a period of seven years, from May 1955 to June 1962, tvUh a view to finding out the response I)' 
of Hindu society to the Marriage Act. ; ’ 


Particular attention is fussed on the question of divorce which um so far unknown to Hindu Law. 
(except for the Bombay Hindu Divorce Act passed in 1947 and an earlier Act in the native state of Baroda). 

[1 am indebted to Shri V G If'agle, District and Sessions Judge, Poona, for granting me permission 
to read the records relating to marriage pedtions in the Court of Poona.] 


JNITIALLY, the marriage pelitions 
registered under the Hindu Mar¬ 
riage Act were disposed of by the 
District and Sessions Judges in the 
Court. After some time, they were, 
transferred to the civil side of the 
Court. Out of 72 cases in the year 
1955, the first 51 were disposed of 
in the Sessions Court, while the 
last 21 were sent to the civil side 
In all, 771 cases were studied and 
the results are presented in the 
Tables. This is how the 771 cases 
were distributed o'er the seven years; 


Year 

No of Petitions 

1953 

72 

1956 

93 

1957 

88 

1958 

122 

1959 

154 

1960 

no 

1961 

90 

1962 

42 

Total 

771 


In Table 1 are analysed the deci¬ 
sions of the Court. Out of 771 cases, 
information about 11 cases was not 
available. In 189 (24.51 per cent) 
cases dissolution of marriage was 
ordered, while in 28 cases (3.63 
per cent) the marriage was declar¬ 
ed null and void Judicial separa¬ 
tion was granted in 168 cases 
(21.79 per cent), which may have 
resulted in divorce in the following 
years. Thus in about 50 per cent 
of the cases the marriages were ei¬ 
ther dissolved or on the way to 
dissolution. In 41 cases (5.32 per 
cent) restitution of conjugal rights 
was decreed, as the Court did not 
find enough cause for separation. 
In 101 cases (13 10 per cent) the 
request of the petitioners was not 
granted. 

In a very large number of cases 
the petitions did not come up for 


final decision Some were with¬ 
drawn by the petitioners; some 
were rejected by the Court for some 
technical flaw in the petition or be¬ 
cause of the absence of the petition¬ 
er or his pleader in the Court 

Many cases were withdrawn from 
the Court after some, preliminary 
hearing by the Court it was plead¬ 
ed that as the community council 
had disposed of the dispute and 
dissolved the marriage or decided 
otherwise, the petitioner was no 
more interested in getting the suit 
settled by the Court. Parties in 
whose community divorce was al¬ 
lowed were not required to come 
to the Court for settlement of their 
disputes One cannot say from the 
available information bow many of 
the 30 per cent petitioners whose 
cases did not come up for decision 
by the Court finally secured divorce 
through agencies other than the 
law court. 

To summarise, 51 pei cent were 
granted dissolution of marriage, 18 


per cent were not; 30 per cent 
cases were withdrawn and it is 
known whetlier the marriages were 
dissolved or not. 

Reason* 

The various reasons put forward 
in the petitions for the grant of 
divorce are mentioned in Table 2. 
In 7.1 per cent of the cases judicial 
separation had already been granb 
ed and the petitioner was making 
a plea for divorce after the comple¬ 
tion of the prescribed period of two 
years. In these cases, the real rea¬ 
sons for the break-up of the mar¬ 
riage were not given These must 
have been given at the time of the 
petition for separation. 

The reason most frequently given 
(62 13 per cent) was “withdrawing 
from the society of the spouse". In 
Marathi this is termed “Nandat. 
or Nandavit Naht”. This means, in 
non-legal English, that (1) a wife 
refuses to live with her husband 
and lives with her parents, or alone 


Table 1: Analrsis of Decisions on Marriage Petilions 



1955 

1956 1957 

V 

1958 

EAR 

1959 1960 1961 

1962 Total 

Per- 

(1) Divorce 

34 

2S 

14 

25 

28 

28 

21 

11 

189 

cent 

age 

24.51 

(2) Judicial 
separation 


24 

25 

29 

40 

23 

17 

10 

108 

21.79 

(3) Null and void 

- 

6 

4 

2 

3 

10 

2 

2 

28 

8.08 

(4) Restitution 
of conjugal 
rights 


2 

4 

7 

7 

9 

9 

3 

41 

5.82 

(5) Peiltlons 
rejected 

13 

6 

15 

13 

20 

11 

1« 

7 

101 

18.10 

• 6) Petitions with¬ 
drawn or 
rejected 

22 

28 

25 

44 

52 

28 

25 

9 

233 

80.22 

t7) Information 
not available 

3 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

11 

1.42 

Total 

T2 

93 

sa 

122 

154 

110 

90 

42 

T71 

90.99 
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or with Dome other aiau or (2) a 
man refuses to keep hi« wife at 
his home, live with her and pro¬ 
vide for her. Here, again, specific 
reasons for such behavipur are ti>«t 
given. The Court is faced with what 
amounts to an unofficial separation 
and is asked to give it an official 
^nction. Such official sanction is 
necessary if a second marriage is 
contemplated or if maintenance is 
sought to he avoided. In the course 
of the hearing of such cases, one 
can get to know the real causes of 
the break-up of the marriage, but 
in the summary of cases these are 
not mentioned. 

In 39 cases the reasons could 
rot be ascertained as the full re¬ 
ports were not available. 

In all other cases specific rea¬ 
sons are given. immoral conduct 
accounts for about 10 per cent of 
the cases. Cruelly conies next (6.61 
per cent). Impotence was a cause 
in 5 06 per cent and unsouridnesa 
of wind in 3 89 per cent of the 
cases In 2 07 per cent of the cases 
the marriage was dissolved as it 
was entered into through false re¬ 
presentations. In 1.17 per cent of 
the cases 'change of religion' vas 
given as a reason. These last two 
reasons need further clarification. 

In India the groom and bride are 
almost never acquainted with one 
another. They may belong to dis¬ 
tant localities and marriage may be 
arranged by km or friends or mid¬ 
dlemen Defects of the groom and 
the bride become apparent onlj 
after the marriage One groom, for 
instance, was found to be complete¬ 
ly insane. In another case the bride 
was found to he suffering from epi 
leplic fils, etc. As for change of 
religion, conversion from one reli¬ 
gion to another is generally taken 
to be a ground for divorce It can¬ 
not be really considerexl the genu¬ 
ine cause for divorce in all cases. 
It helps to avoid unpleasant discirs- 
sions in the Court. Moreover, change 
of religion leads to immediate di- 
vorce, without the lengthy proc.e- 
dure of judicial separation and de 
lay of years. 

Divorce was unknown to original 
Hindu Law. Custom and usage 
allowed it, however, among many 
communities Thus in a major part 
of Hindu society, divorce was al¬ 
lowed. Yet our study shows people 
from all castes coming forward to 


advantage of the Hindu Mar¬ 
riage Act (Table 3). Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it is not possible to get a eoBi- 
plete caete-wise breakdown of the 
petitioners as many of them do not 
mention their caste (it is no longer 
necessary to do so). We have, 
therefoie, to depend on circumstan¬ 
tial evidence. 

(jisie 

The petitioners may be divided 
into two broad categories; (1) tho^ 
belonging to castes in which divorce 
wa.s unknown, and (2) those be¬ 
longing to castes in which divorce 
wa.s practised Cases of persons 
other than Maharashtrians were left 
out of this classification as the au¬ 
thor could not determine their caste. 


As for Mkhartisiitmn 
an attempt was made to fix the CMtk 
with the help of the surnKine «nd 
Any other circumstantial evideauxi 
that Was available from the mar¬ 
riage petition. In many cases refer¬ 
ence was made in the petition to 
attempts made by the community 
council to settle the dispute and 
other such matters which showed 
that the petitioner belonged to a 
caste in which divorce was practia- 
cd. 

Out of the 771 cases, some 67 
(8.69 per cent) came from non- 
Maharashtrian families; 34.75 per 
cent were from castes in which di¬ 
vorce was unknown, and 56.55 per 
cent came from communities in 


Table 2: AUeged Reason* 
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E A 
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Reason 

195.^ 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I9b0 

1961 

1962 Tot.il 

Per- 
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.igr 
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separation 

-- 

- 


7 

15 

14 

13 

6 

55 

7.13 

(2i Withdrawn from 











society 

ae 

59 

54 

79 

98 

56 

55 

22 

479 

63.13 

(3) Immoral 










conduct 

6 

15 

7 

10 

17 

12 

4 

6 

77 

».M 

t4) Disease 
(5) Un 80 undne.ss 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1.M 

of mind, etc 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

7 

4 

3 

30 

3.89 

(6) Impoiency 

3 

9 

7 

3 

2 

9 

4 

2 

39 

6.06 

(7) Fraud 

0 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1 

3 

16 

3.07 

tS) Cruelty 
(9) Change of 

2 

2 

11 

13 

10 

6 

7 

0 

61 

6.61 

religion 

- 


1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

9 

1.17 

(10) Reason not 











known 

2 

— 

1 

— 


— 

— 


3 

0.39 

Total 

72 

93 

88 

122 

154 

110 

90 

42 

771 

100.00 


Table 3; 

(^■lewise Analysis 
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1955 

1956 

1957 
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1959 
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1962 Total 
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.»«<* 

I Non-Maharashtrian 











castes 

3 

8 

8 

7 

16 

11 

11 

3 

67 

8.69 

11 Maharashtrian 











castes 

(a) Castes where 











divorce was 
unknown 











(1) Brahmins and 










similar 

23 

29 

29 

39 

40 

50 

36 

16 

268 

34.76 

(b) Castes where 











divorce was 

prevalent 

(1) Marathasand 











similar 

43 

52 

47 

88 

84 

42 

38 

17 

391 

1 

(2) Untouchables 










56.55 

and similar 

3 

4 

4 

8 

14 

7 

2 

3 

45 

1 

Total 

72 

93 

88 122 154 110 

90 

42 

771 

100.00 
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The enemy ii at our door m the northern border. 
He has created a constant danger to our freedom. 
We mutt, without loss of time, build up our defence. 
We need more roads, more vehicles, more 
aerodromes, more aeroplanes, more arms and' 
modern arms. To build and buy all these we needi 
foreign exchange. 


To earn this much needed foreign exchange, we 
mutt find more and more markets for the export 
of our traditional items such as tea, coffee, tobacco, 
spices, cashews, |ute and )ute manufactures, and Iron 
ore. as well at for new commodities, such as, cotton 
and woollen textiles, light’ machinery, shoes, 
handicrafts and handioom goods, manganese and 
chrome ores, etc. 


The State Trading Corporation of India Ltd, 
it dedicated to promote India’s export trad*' 
and to import the essential items to achiav* 
our development plan targets. 
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wliidk cliv0fc« was practufld. tliiia 
shows lliBt castes in which divorce; 
was not known were not slow to 
take advantage oi the new legal 
provisions. Castes which tiUowed di¬ 
vorce as a matter of custom were 
also going to court to settle mar¬ 
riage disputes instead of getting 
them settled by community agen¬ 
cies. 


As will be seen from the figures 
gi^i{ at the beginning, over the 
seven years marriage petitions did 
not show an increase In the years 
1958 and 1959 we get rather large 
numbers. This might have been due 
to the first rush to take advantage 
of the new legislation. These peti¬ 
tions for divorce had been regis¬ 
tered in 1957 and 1958 and the 
decrees were given in 1958 and 
1959, After the first rush, the num¬ 
ber of divorces has remained round 
a hundred per year, It will be seen 
that the number of petitions with¬ 
drawn or rejected was also the 
highest in 1958 and 1959. These 
figures also indicate the rush to 
make divorce petitions immediately 
after the law was passed 


Age 

Table 4 gives the number of cases 
according to the age of the hus¬ 
band. The number is highest in the 
age-group 26 to 55. It is 280 be¬ 
tween the years 26 and 30, and 
179 between the years 31 and 35. 
The number of cases within the 26- 
35 age-group thus comes to 59 per 
cent of the total. The next highest 
number of cases is in the age- 
groups 21-25 and 36-40. Eighty-five 
per cent of the cases are thus be¬ 
tween the ages 21 and 40. There 
is no age-group in which divorce 
IS nqt sought. The curve is almost 
regular 

Table 5 gives the number of cases 
classified according to the age of 
the wife. The number of divorces 
is highest in the ages between 21 
and 30. The number of cases be¬ 
tween the ages of 21 and 25 was 
315; it was 185 between 26 and 30. 
The percentage of cases between 21 
and 30 thus comes to 63.95. The 
number of divorce cases where the 
age of the wife is less than 20 is 
not negligible. It is 146 and forms 
18.94 per cent of the total. After 
35 the number is negligible. Almost 
all the divorctis (83.79 per cent) 
take place before the age of 30. A 
few (6.36 per cent) between .30 and 


35. After 40 there are almoat 
cases. 

Table 6 shows that in only 18.68 
per cent of the petitions (ie, 144 
out of 771) was there a reference 
to children. Children help to mini¬ 
mise differences between parents. 
Out of the 1-14 divorce cases of 
mothers with children, 91 or almost 
two-thirds had one child only. He 
number of divorce petitions dimi¬ 
nishes as the number of children 
rneneases. 


No reliable oonclusioM ' can he 
drawn about die custody of child¬ 
ren, for decisions about mainte¬ 
nance and custody of children are 
not necessarily taken along with the 
decision on divorce or judicial se¬ 
paration. A separate application is 
often invited and each case is de¬ 
cided on merk, depending on the 
age of the children and the ability 
of the father or the mother to look 
after the children. These petitions 
were not scrutinised by the author. 


Tnlile t: Aar of Husband when Divorce Proceedings were Started 

(May 1955 lo June 1962) 


\ E A R 


Age-. 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1 r 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 Total 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

0 to 20 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

8 

1.04 

21 to 25 

13 

13 

7 

20 

32 

IS 

10 

4 

117 

15.18 

26 to 30 

27 

42 

39 

44 

48 

38 

29 

. 15 

280 

38.32 

31 to 30 

16 

22 

23 

31 

33 

26 

16 

12 

179 

28.21 

36 to 40 

3 

7 

11 

12 

12 

15 

17 

7 

84 

10.89 

41 to 45 

7 

4 

4 

5 

8 

2 

3 

3 

36 

4.61 

Above 46 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

3 

0 

25 

3.24 

Unknown 

4 

2 

1 

3 

10 

3 

9 

1 

42 

1.41 

Total 

72 

93 

88 

122 

154 

110 

90 

42 

771 

100.00 


Table 5t Age of Wife when Divorce Proceedings were Started 

<Af«y 1955 to June 1962) 


YEAR 


Ages 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Total 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

0 to 20 

13 

16 

16 

30 

34 

15 

10 

12 

146 

18.94 

21 to 25 

34 

42 

34 

54 

62 

60 

36 

13 

315 

40.96 

26 to 30 

20 

19 

26 

26 

36 

26 

24 

13 

185 

23,99 

31 to 35 

2 

6 

7 

8 

12 

6 

6 

2 

49 

6.86 

36 to 40 

— 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

— 

16 

2.08 

41 to 45 

- • 

1 



0 

1 

3 

- 

6 

0.65 

Above 46 

-- 


-- 


- 

2 

— 

. — 

2 

0.26 

Unknown 

3 

6 

4 

4 

10 

9 

6 

2 

53 

eA7 

Total 

72 

93 

88 

122 

154 

110 

00 

42 

771 

100.01 



Table 

6 : Divorce and Motherhood 





1955 

1956 

1957 

Y 

1958 

E A 

1959 

R 

1960 

1961 

1962 Totol 

Per¬ 

cent* 

age 












Cases without 

children 

66 

73 

68 

110 

120 

81 

66 

34 

627 

81.82 

Cases with 

children 

6 

20 

20 

12 

25 

20 

24 

8 

144 

18.68 

One child 

6 

12 

11 

0 

19 

18 

12 

4 

91 


2 children 


7 

5 

2 

3 

6 

7 

4 

34 


3 children 

... 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 


11 


More than 3 
children 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 


2 

4 

- , 

S 


Total 

6 

20 

20 

12 

25 

29 

24 

8 

144 
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Ecology and Village Strneture 
in Deltaic West Bengal 


Ralph W Nloholaa 

This paper attempts to apply the method of ecology — the study of the relation between organism and 
environment — <47 two peasant communities m W fiengo/. By comparing villages in which technology, eco¬ 
nomy and culture are generally similar, but between which there are differences of environment, it is at- 
tempted to firid differences of social structure and how precisely differences between social structures and 
and environmerits are connected with one another. 

Two characteristic ways m which Bengali peasants deal with the marshy, active delta environment 
are explored as significant steps intervening between environment emd social structure. The active delta 
lacks much land suitable for house sites and. as a contequence. active delta villages are ordinarily 
dispersed, linear or chain-link in layout, with houses quite distant from one another. Land 
in the moribund,delta is generally high and dry, and moribund delta villages are usually nucleated and com- 
pact. Secondly, the active della areas are inhabitedtn a gradual, frontier pattern. Men go, seeking land 
and. if they are poor, may eventually move to their new land, taking their families and households. 

As a consequence, active delta villages are smaller ant. in caste tomposuion, simpler than moribund 
delta villages. Because of their settlement patterns and flooding, social irtteraction of all kinds — including 
inter-caste relations — is much less frequent in the active than in the moributid delta villages. Thus, the 
system of caste ranking in the moribund della villages is found ‘to be more elaborate than caste-ranking in 
the active delta villages. 

Because of the pattern of evolution of active, delta villages, k is found that land roncentraiion in 
the moribund deha is much moie pronounced than in the active delta A-s a resiMt of the lower degree of 
concentration, political power m the moribund della villages it also found to be considerably more dispersed 
than in the active della villages. 

\While / cannot thank individually all those who cooperated in this research and in the criticism 
of this paper, I must single out nvy industrious co-worker Shn Tarasish Mukhopadhyay of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Survey of India. Field work in the two villages was supported by a Ford Foundation Foreign Area Train¬ 
ing Fellowship; the Ford Foundation, however, is in no way responsible for anything / have said in this 
paper.] 

'pHE §tudy of Indian village com- 
miinitiPs begun in earnest 
after the War by social anthropo¬ 
logists had an initial concern with 
the village itself. Questions like 
the extent to which the village is 
an isolable social system or a part 
of a larger system were important 
during the 1950’s. This concern is 
reflected in the series of papers 
which appeared in The Economic 
Weekly between 1951 and 1954' and 
were later published in the collec¬ 
tion “India’s Villages" (Asia, 1955). 

It IS not surpr}.sing that anthropo¬ 
logical research in India during 
the 1960’s should be concerned 
with more specialised problems; 
the next collection of The Econo¬ 
mic Weekly village studies will 
doubtless reflect the real growth in 
anthropological understanding of 
rural India which has occurred 
during the last ten years 

Tb is article deals with a problem 
on which the author conducted re¬ 
search in West Bengal between 
August 1960 and September 1961. 
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Ecology, the study of the relations 
between organisms and their en¬ 
vironments, has provided anthropo¬ 
logists with many interesting “ex¬ 
planations” of aspects of tribal 
social structures. Can ecological 
analysis provide similar explana¬ 
tions of structural features in 
peasant societies^ An attempt is 
made to an.swer this question by 
comparing peasant villages m two 
zones of deltaic West Bengal. 
Kadhanagar (a pseudonym) is a 
village of 597 persons and six 
castes located in the deltaic eastern 
portion of Midnapore district six 
miles west of the Rupnarayan River 
and about 25 miles north of the 
estuary of the Hooghly on the Bay 
of Bengal. Chandipur false a 
pseudonym) has a population of 
981 divided among 19 castes; it 
lies on the eastern bank of the 
Bhagirathi River in southern 
Murshidabad district, about 20 
mile.s south of Berhampur. and 
about 120 miles north of Calcutta 


What is the natuie of the 1 elation- 
ship between environment and 
social structure in a peasant econo¬ 
my? When a tribal society with 
a limited technological system con¬ 
fronts a marginal environment, it 
is clear that this relationship is 
very direct and influential. As 
technologies become richer and 
economies are able to support a 
limited division of labour, as in 
peasant society, environment comes 
to play a smaller and smaller part 
in the ecological equation; 
technology comes to mediate an 
increasing share of the relations 
between the human organism and 
his environment. 

Since this study is a comparative 
one. the general question may be 
iephra.scd m a more operational 
form. To what extent can differ¬ 
ences of social structure between 
two peasant communities he attri¬ 
buted to differences between 
their enviionments^ This raises 
another very important question: 
Can the links in the “chain of 


Ipl] imutution between euvironment 

f’ end social structure bn specified? 

; , If this question cannot be answered 

/ positively, then one i«t rertainly 

open to charges of environmental 
delerniinisni. One must avoid the 
temptation, once broad sinnlarittes 
of culture and broad differences of 
environment have been discerned, 
to attribute diffemiices of soc-ial 
structure -- major or minor - to 
the differences in the environment. 

It might be useful to say some¬ 
thing further about the design of 
this piece of research. It has al¬ 
ready been pointed out that major 
conclusions arc sought to be diawii 
from a comparison of two villages. 
Furthermore, the villages have been 
selected in order to make possible 
a “controlled comparison” What 
variables are actually controlled in 
this study’ First, and most im¬ 
portant, although there are differ¬ 
ences m detail, the technological 
complement and the economic bases 
of these two village societies arc 
held constant. In other words, the 
human element of the ecological 
equation is constant while the en¬ 
vironmental element vanes Second¬ 
ly, “culture”, in its most general 
sense, is held constant That is, 
both of the villages under stud 
fall within the same major cultural- 
linguistic region of India. Bengal- - 
the people in both places speak 
mutually intelligible dialects of 
Bengali j they aie niostlv Hindus 
who worship the same deities ac¬ 
cording to the same calendar in 
very much the same way; they eat 
the same kind of food and wear 
the same kind of clothes If a man 
from Radhanagar were to go to 
Chandipur, he would declare that 
he was in a foreign country, but one 
in which he was able to function 

One impoitant variable, unfort¬ 
unately, cannot be controlled m 
this study — this is history. The 
two areas have undergone sulcstan 
tially different historical experi¬ 
ences, both during Moghul and 
British times. To a certain extent, 
the diffeTcnees in the histones of 
the two areas inav be attributable 
to their different environmental 
settings, but this seems to be a coni- 
paiativelv minor factor At am 
rate, the unknown element inlio- 
ducfd by historical differences will 
be brought up once again when 
economic systeins are considered. 
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CompatiMMui aAd ContnMto 

Up to this point We have looked 
at the nature of the problem and 
the means of solving it. Let us 
turn our attention now to a com¬ 
parison of Radhanagar and Chandi- 
piiT villages. Similarities and 
contrasts between these two villages 
will be dealt with under a few 
major heads: natural environment, 
settlement pattern, evolution and. 
finally, selected featuics of social 
-stiucture. 

ISalurat Environment 

It IS probably not necessary to 
detail the processes by which a 
delta is formed For the most 
part, Bengal - both the present 
state of West Bengal in India, and 
East Pakistan — consists of the 
sediments deposited by the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra Rivers at their 
influx into the Hay of Bengal. It 
will be obvious that the oldest part 
of the delta is in the north and as 
OIK' move.s southward one comes 
into increasingly new deltaic de 
posits. Furthermore, for appioxi- 
niately the last 1,000 years the 
Ganges has been shifting into more 
and more easterly courses. leaving 
the oldest portions of its delta on 
the northwest very pootly drained 
('leographers divide the delta into 
three regions - active, mature and 
moribund -- according to their re¬ 
spective drainage patterns' The 
active della is characterised by rich 
.igiicultuial land fertilised by silt 
dejiosited during deep anuual floods 
which Inst up to eight months in 
some areas The rivers the 
actiir della aic grading, but they 
scour iheir stream beds annually 
['he ineis of the inoributid delta 
havY' silled up their stream bed.s to 
sue ii . 1(1 extent that tliev have pai- 
tuilh or lotalh severed lh< ir con¬ 
nections with the Ganges As a 
consequence, this aiea is generallv 
inoie elevated and driei though 
ore .isionnllv siib(ecl to unpredict¬ 
able destructive flooding and gia 
duallv decreasing agricultural pro- 
dnrtivily The maluie delta is 
characterised bv regular floods of 
mo-dernte depth and more stable 
land formations than the active 
della 

riiandipiii village lies on the 
left bank of the Bhagirathj River 
which IS the fiisl distributory of 
the Ganges in the delta The 
Bhagirathi probably represents the 


earliest princifMl couiwe 
Ganges into toe Bay of Ekngal, 
and as the earliest, it was the first 
one to be abandoned when the 
Ganges began its eastward march. 
When the Bhagirathi began to 
carry less and less water, an increa¬ 
sing amount of silt was deposited 
on tlie northern end of its course, 
rather than being carried down to 
the sea. Thus, the land around 
Chandipui is generally quite ele¬ 
vated in comparison to the land in 
the active delta. Floods here are 
les.s frequent, though more destruc¬ 
tive, than in the active delta. 

Radhanagar village lies within 
an area of the delta in West Bengal 
which IS kept active by a com¬ 
bination of annual flooding and 
tidal action The most important 
river in the area of Radhanagar is 
the Rupnarayan, a tributary of the 
Bhagirathi (or Hooghly, as it is 
called in its lower course') which 
comes down into Bengal from the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau. The land 
in this area is so low that the tides 
iti the Bay of Bengal force the 
water in the network of little 
streams which interlace the fields 
to flow “upstream” twice each dav 
During the lainy season it is fresh 
water which is forced back into the 
streams, but during the winter and 
spring salt water fills these streams 
during the flow tides If the fields 
were not embanked they would be 
iincultivable because of the salinity. 
The land in this area is low and 
difficult to dram during the rainy 
season, but it is quite fertile 

Though there is a sharp contrast 
between the natural environments 
of Radhanagar and Chandipur 
villages, most of the agricultural 
land in both aieas is used for the 
cultivation of a single rice crop 
which is planted in the rainy sea¬ 
son and harvested m December or 
January The difference between 
the two area.s, agriculturally, is 
found in the pattern of cash cropp¬ 
ing. The soil found in silted-up 
stream beds, which are numerous 
in the active delta around Radha¬ 
nagar. is very well suited to the 
cultivation of betel leaf Betel 
from the Radhanagar area.is mar¬ 
keted over much of northern 
India The raised land in the 
vicinity of Chandipur, when treated 
with fertiliser, is suited to the cul¬ 
tivation of sugarcane and, to a 
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histm extent, , to the cnltivation <rf 
rei{;etabies far the Cakutta market. 

Seitlement Pattenis 

In order to specify one of the 
important relations between en¬ 
vironment and social organisation 
It will be necessary to treat the 
settlement patterns of Radhanagar 
and Chandjpur as an intervening 
step. The term “settlement pattern” 
IS here used in the sense in which 
it has been employed in contem¬ 
porary archeology, to refer to the 
physical disposition of a popula¬ 
tion and Its segments, its dwellings, 
other buildings and physical struc¬ 
tures related to its social life, on a 
landscape. 

There is a familiar pattern of 
!'rural settlement which is found 
over much of North India and, in 
modified form, south of the Vindh- 
yas, with the notable exception of 
the Malabar coast This typical 
settlement pattern is the nucleated 
village, a relatively compact collec¬ 
tion of dwelling units, often includ¬ 
ing one or more outlying hamlets 
but generally clearly demarcated 
by fields and other natural features 
from other such villages Over 
much of Bengal, however, this 
idea of the village is inapplicable. 
In the non-dellaic margins of 
Bengal, and in the moribund drain¬ 
age areas, villages are clustered 
Thus, Chandipur is a relatively 
compact, nucleated settlement. 
Throughout the active delta, how¬ 
ever, the vast majority of rural 
dwellings is spread in irregular 
Iine.s which turn, interlink, cri.ss- 
cros.s and run on for miles. Radha¬ 
nagar IS just a collection of about 
100 contiguous houises arbitrarily 
sectioned out of some 20 miles of 
winding settlement chain 

The explanation of this pheno¬ 
menon rests on the fart, previously 
noted, that in the active delta the 
land is comparatively low and, in 
fact, is inundated anywhere from 
four to eight months out of the 
year. In order to inhabit an area 
like this, cultivators must take ad¬ 
vantage of whatever high ground is 
available and further elevate it by 
adding earth. The only naturally 
raised surface features in the 
delta are the levees alongside 
streams, either active or abandoned, 
or the banks of shallow, marshy 
d^ressions, former tidal pools to 


which tbe tides no have 

access because of artificial em¬ 
bankments. 

Thus Radhanagar and Chandipur 
are remarkably different in ap¬ 
pearance. Radhanagar, with 
about 100 houses and 600 people, 
spread in a sort of chain-link 
fashion through the countryside; 
('handipur with about 160 houses 
and 1,000 persons concentrated in 
about five acres of land. 

Evolnllon of Delta VlUagea 

Settlement pattern is one of the 
intervening steps between environ¬ 
ment and social structure. It will 
also be instructive to examine 
characteristic patterns of village 
development in the moribund and 
active portions of the delta before 
moving to a consideration of con¬ 
trasts between the social structures 
of Radhanagar and Chandipur. By 
the phrase “characteristic pattern 
of village development” is meant a 
kind of scheme of evolution of the 
villages in an area, one which tells 
nothing about any particular vill¬ 
age but .something about almost all 
of them. 

On the ba.sis of the information 
already presented certain things 
can be inferred about the histories 
of the villages in the two areas. 
First of all. there must have been 
human habitation in the area of 
Chandipur much longer than in the 
area of Radhanagar. This is so 
simply because there has been 
hahitahir land in the older deltaic 
areas much longer than in the pre- 
“ently active portions of the delta. 
This inference is confirmed by 
archeological information Further¬ 
more, it mav not be too mistaken 
to assume that the villages of the 
Chandipur area, when it was part 
of the active delta, looked some¬ 
what like the villages of the pre¬ 
sent active delta. 

Even now we can learn some¬ 
thing about the processes bv which 
Tjew portions of the Helta arc 
settled In tbe areas of deepest 
annual inundation, in East Paki¬ 
stan, there are no permanent habi¬ 
tations Men come from the in¬ 
habited areas earlv in the mon¬ 
soon to olant these lands in a 
variety of long-stemmed rice which 
ahoot.s up ahead of the floodwaters. 
When the planting is done they re- 


tem- to fheie homei aadl .go 
watch the ripening crop 
the water has receded.* A Wlit . i 
who has sufikient land near 
ancestral residence will not ho ?!j 
tempted to make this long anmalli* 
trek. One who has very little will ■ 
eventually find it much more con¬ 
venient to move his family and 
household to the newly reclaimed 
land. One might imagine that 
such a frontier-type of migration 
patteni would draw an ethnically 
heterogeneous population, but in 
fact the vast majority of all the 
migrants into the newly-opened 
delta areas come from three or four 
large caste or caste-like groups : «.< 
Makisya or KaibarUa euttfvators 
and their fishermen counterparts, : 
Muslim cultivators, Nameaudra or 
Chandal Fishermen, and Pod cuI- , 
tivators.* Specialist castes, aiti- > 
sans, merchants, the high castes 
and menial service castes tend to 'i 
remain behind in the more settled 
areas Thus, one of the characteri¬ 
stic features of village develop- ' 
ment in Bengal has been the gra¬ 
dual addition of more and more 
caste groups to a community as Jt 
became more settled. In the rill* , 
ages of the active delta ordinarily 
a majority of the population con-- 
sists of members of a single culti¬ 
vating or fishing caste; in the / 
villages of the moribund delta, 
usually, no single caste has • I 
majority of the population, though'/; 
there is frequently a dominant 'll 
r.aste. ' 

To expand briefly on what are 
here called "intervening stops” | 
between environment and social ■ 
structure, it might he noted that . 
settlement patterns and nriamWr . 
of migration are two ways in which 
the inhabitants of tbe Bengtd delta *, 
have dealt with their environment. 
Perhaps it is too obvious to briir 
stating that there are alternative 
ways of dealine with the same 
environment. Under conditions ifl* 
different technology, very different 
solutions to the nroblem might have 
been found. People who have 
tractors and bulldorers have one 
way of coping with marshy land, 
hoc cultivators have quite another. 
But the point is that either tractors 
or hoes imnly forma of social orga¬ 
nisation different from those found 
in contemporary rural Bengal. Just 
how wide a range of structural 
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variation an economy and techno- 
iogy like that of the Bengali pea¬ 
sant may support is a very im 
portant question, but one which 
will require much more informa 
tion before it can be answered In 
the present case, the most signi¬ 
ficant fact IS that theie are some 
major social structural differences 
between the villages of Radhanagar 
and Chandipur, and these diffe¬ 
rences appear to denve ultimately 
from their differing ecologies. 


Aspects of Social Structure 

From the information already 
presented here it is possible to 
derive an important proposition 
about one of the central features 
of social struclutr in almost any 
Indian village- caste The system 
of caste ranking in (ihandipiir or 
any ordinary village of the mori¬ 
bund tfelta IS, to use Marriott’s 
term, much more “elaborate" than 
the system of caste ranking in 
Radhanagar or in any ordinarv 
village of the active delta * 


'■ I - 


Leaving that proposition for a 
moment, with the help of a little 
further information about the 
regions of the delta, it may be said 
that in the villages of the active 
delta wealth is more evenly distri 
buted through the society than in 
the moribund della where wealth 
is typically concentrated in the 
hands of a small group of families,. 
As a corollary to this proposition 
it may he deduced that political 
power is more dispersed in the 
active delta than in the moribund 
delta. ! .,et us consider those pio- 
posilinns in more detail 

(1) ('.nstF 

Marriott, in his study of "Caste 
Ranking and Community .Structure 
in Five Region.* of India and 
Pakistan", has said that a system 
of caste ranking may he called 
“more elaborate" when public 
opinion assigns a given number of 
castes to a relatively large number 
of discrete ranked positions; and 
the system is “simpler" when the 
same nunihei of ca.stes i- assigned 
to fewer ranks. He has demon- 
Mrated the efRcacv of four factors 
(|n determining the relative elahora- 
iwm of any system of caste ranking 

These factors are: 


community , . . must them¬ 
selves be numerous. 

I III Their members as cor¬ 
porate groups must inter¬ 
act with members of other 
groups in a clearly stra¬ 
tified order. 

^llll Their mteractions as in¬ 
dividuals must not de¬ 
viate widely from the 
stratified order of inter¬ 
action among their re¬ 
spective castes taken as 
wholes. 

( iv) The totality of such a 
community structure must 
be separated from any 
possible confusion which 
It may suffer by connec¬ 
tion with inconsistent 
structures outside.' 


(i ) The [castesj ... of 


What are the implications of these 
determinants in the cases of 
Radhanagar and Chandipur? 
Marriott has emphasized the interac 
lion among castes and among in¬ 
dividual villagers as members of 
castes as a key factor in establish¬ 
ing hierarchically ranked struc¬ 
tures. In a village such as Radha¬ 
nagar where dwellings arc dis¬ 
persed from one another and com¬ 
munication difficult for five months 
m the year, all kinds of social in¬ 
teraction are less frequent than in 
a village like Chandipur in which 
houses are more closely placed and 
where floods do not interrupt social 
life for a large part of the year. 
Furthermore, it must be clear that 
in Radhanagar where there are 
only six different castes represent 
ed, and where a single caste group 
constitutes almost 75 per cent of 
the population, social interaction 
connected with caste institution.* is 
much less frequent than in Chandi- 
pur, with 19 different castes re¬ 
presented and no caste comprising 
more than 15 per cent of the total 
population 

Before expanding upon the im¬ 
plications of this difference, it 
should he noted that in a survey of 
3^ villages in the Radhanagar area 
it was found that the average vill¬ 
age in this part of the active delta 
has a population of 629 belonging 
to an average of 5.8 different castes 
per village Radhanagar, with a 
population of 597 and 6 caste 
groups closely resembles the aver 
age village of the area in these two 
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particulars. Hie average village 
in the moribund deltaic area around 
Chandipur, as revealed in a survey 
of 20 villages, has a population of 
1,077 which is divided into 12 
different caste groups. Chandipur, 
with a peculation of 100 leas than 
the average, but with 19 different 
castes, would appear to be a typical 
In fact, Chandipur is typical of 
all-Hindu villages in an area where 
thcie arc many Muslim cultivators 
most of whom claim membership 
in a single large caste group. 

it is clear in Tables 1 and 2 that 
the caste hierarchy of Chandipur, 
with 19 different castes placed in 
10 different ranks, is much more 

Table I: Caste Stratification of 
Radhanagar Vlllaite* 


Rank 

Caste 

Per Cent 
of Total 



Population 

1 

Mahisya Brahman 

1 5 

2 

Mahisya Vaisnava 

85 8 

3 

Fishing Kaibartta 

1.5 

4 

Washerman 

1.5 

5 

Muslim Weaver 

97 

Total 


tooo 


• The caste hierarchy presented m thu 
Table is based on rating panel inter¬ 
views with twelve Radhanagar men 
Technical details about the suiisti- 
cal method employed in constructing 
this hierarchy are not relevant to the 
present discussion. 


Table 2: Caale Stratification of 
Chandipur Village* 




Per Cent 

Rank 

Caste 

of Total 



Population 

1 

Landlord Brahman 

163 

o 

Funeral Brahman 

02 

3 

Vaisnava 

2.8 

4 

Confectioner 

Garland-maker 

Herdsman 

Barber 

Potter 

28.5 

5 

Hindu Weaver 

7 8 

6 

Carpenter 

Goldsmith 

13.4 

7 

Merchant 

Jugi Weaver 
Oilpycsscr 

8.8 

8 

Rajbansi 

Chanda) 



Boatman 

83 

9 

Scavenger 

90 

10 

Leather-worker 

49 

Total 


100.0 


* This caste hierarchy is constructed 
in the same way as that shown in 
Table I, It is based, however, on 
interviews with twenty Chandipur 
si men 





eteborate then die caite hienu^ 
of Radiwnagar, wHh only 6 dbffe- 
mit cutes pUced in 5 different 
ranks. Even i! tbe six least namer- 
ous castes are removed from the 
Chandipur hierarchy — leaving 13 
castes which the average village in 
the area has — villagers distin¬ 
guish 9 ranks. In other words, 
caste hierarchies in the villages of 
the moribund zone of the delta are 
generally much more elaborate 

dian caste hierarchies in active 
delta villages. 

Caste Ranking 

This statistical representation of 

caste ranking is somewhat abst¬ 

racted and departs a good deal 
from the study of actual social inter¬ 
action. The reason for using this 
method is that it makes it possible 
to segment the society, analytically 
at least, from top to bottom with¬ 
out forcing the investigator to 
introduce inconsistent or incommen¬ 
surable criteria of ranking. This 
method, so to speak, puts the bur¬ 
den on members of the society, 
who are free to mix their criteria 
as they are accustomed to in their 
ordinary thinking about caste. It 
would be a mistake, however, to 
leave the subject of caste ranking 
without giving at least an idea of 
the kinds of criteria Bengali 
peasants utilize in ranking castes. 

Perhaps the most commonly 
heaid criterion of ca.«(e ranking is 
whether or not one may accept 
w'ater from the hands of a 

member of the caste iii 
question A Brahman, for ex¬ 
ample. will ordinarily accept 

water from the castes which he 
serves as priest. Thus, in Radha- 
riagar the Malusya Brahmans will 
accept water only from Mahisya 

cultivators and I'aisnavas, and 
deems all other castes to be inferior. 
The Brahman Landlord caste of 
Chandipur does not serve any other 
caste but will accept water from all 
castes down to the rank of Carpen¬ 
ter The middle group of castes 
in both areas — just the Mahisya 
cultivator and Vaunava castes in 
Radhanagar and everyone from the 
Faisnava through the Hindu Wea¬ 
ver in Chandipur — will ordinarily 
accept water from one another, but 
not from any lower-ranking caste 
In Radhanagar Cultivators and 
FauFiavas eat in the houses of one 
another, and eat sitting side by side 
on ceremonial occasions When a 



member of ene of the caetee td diia 
group works as a daily labourer 
for another, he regularly receives 
his noon meal as partial payment 
for his labour. When a member 
of one of the lower group of castes 
— Washerman, Fisherman or Mus¬ 
lim Weaver — works as a daily 
labourer he also receives his meal, 
but when he has finished eating he 
must throw away the banana leaf 
on which he has eaten, and wash 
the spot on which he sat with a 
mixture of cowdung and water to 
purify it. Members of the middle 
group of castes in Chandipur claim 
that in former times they not only 
took water from one another, but 
ate together freely. In recent times 
they have apparently become jea¬ 
lous of their respective caste statuses 
and would only partake of a feast 
in the house of another middle 
casteman if it were cooked by a 
Brahman There arc two exceptions 
to thL rule; almost everyone ex- 
oejit a few Brahman families in 
Chandipur will buy and eat cooked 
milk preparations from the Con¬ 
fectioner and Herdsman castes. This 
accounts for their standing at the 
top of their rank. Among the lower 
groups of castes in both areas there 
is almost complete mutual exclu¬ 
sion, for to accept either water or 
food from the hands of a member 
of another low caste would be to 
acknowledge the inferiority of one’s 
own caste. Such behaviour might 
indeed be punished by one's fellow 
casteman or hy the caste Brahman. 

Although rules of commensality 
do not serve to group the castes of 
Chandipur. there are certain con¬ 
cepts which are customarily applied 
in ranking castes. These concepts 
group castes and segregate the 
groups from one another in a 
ranked cyder. The nine upper 
artisan, trading and service castes, 
called in Bengali the Nabasakh. 
are ordinarily grouped together, 
and placed at the top of a group 
referred to as “Sudras” The class 
of Sudra castes is ranked over a 
large group of castes which are said 
to. be “non-Aryan" And within the 
non-Aryan group, a lower group of 
castes whose traditional occupations 
are said to involve himsa or vio¬ 
lence, IS distinguished. With the 
exception of the Nabasakh, the'-r 
concepts are not ordinarily employ¬ 
ed by the people of Radhanagar in 
ranking castes. In addition, there 



are a great many short veroes and 
folk sayings, mostly ahiuive in 
CMracter, which are told by Chan- 
dipur people when they are ques¬ 
tioned about caste. In the village 
of Radhanagar, by contrast, only 
two such expressions were found. 

Before turning from caste to 
other features of social structure 
it might help to retrace the steps 
linking environment to the system 
of caste ranking. The low-lying, 
marshy land of the active delta 
does not offer many suitable house 
sites and peasants most often con¬ 
struct their dwellings on the natu¬ 
ral levees alongside .streams. As a 
consequence of this, houses are 
spread out from one another; two 
houses in the same village may be 
over a mile’s walk from one ano¬ 
ther, and this walk will be a diffi¬ 
cult one when most of the country¬ 
side is submerged by the annual 
.lood. The comparatively higher 
and drier land of the moribund 
della permits settlement in much 
more compact areas, and the pea¬ 
sants seem to prefer the nucleated 
village form Such villages are 
ordinarily much more populous 
than the dispersed or linear villages 
of the active delta. The caste com¬ 
position of the villages in the act¬ 
ive delta is almost always much 
simpler than in the villages of the 
moribund delta This is accounted 
for by the fact that the active delta 
is a kind of frontier area which is 
populated at first only by members 
of a few large cultivating and fish¬ 
ing castes. Later, as an area be¬ 
comes settled, members of artisan, 
service and trading castes move in¬ 
to the area, or are brought in by 
wealthy individuals The villages 
of the moribund delta, by contrast, 
have been settled for many centu¬ 
ries and have undergone a kind of 
ethnic diversification It has been 
shown that one consequence of the 
difference between moribund and 
active delta villages is that the 
systems of caste ranking found in 
the former are ordinarily much 
more elaborate than are these sys¬ 
tems in the latter group of villages. 

(2) Economir System 
It was said previously that the 
active delta constitutes a kind of 
frontier area gradually inhabited by 
cultivators and fishermen who re¬ 
claim the soil from jungle and sali¬ 
nity, It is probably unnecessary to 
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obw^ that ^ ebM for 

the nigration of men info there 

area# — as into any frontier is 

the economic ( 9 portun%, the 

chance to get some land for one’s 
',el{. In a peasaivt society, where 
ties of family and kin are strong, 
the pull of economic opportunity 
must be strong if it is to take a man 
away from his ancestral village. 

The economic consequences ol 
this migration are illustrated in 
some statistics derived, by partial 
rcanalysis, from data collected in a 
1945 random sample of 77 villages 
in undivided Bengal. Analysis of 
data relating to villages now in 
West Bengal indicates the following 
significant facts: 

(i) The proportion of landless 
villagers was highest (63.0 
per cent) in the moribund 
delta. 

(ii) The proportion of landless 
villagers was lowest (30it 
per cent) in the most active 
portion of the delta. 

(iii) The proportion of families 
holding more than 5 acres 
of agricultural land was 
lowest (7.5 per cent) in the 
moribund delta. 

(iv) The proportion of families 
holding more than 5 acres 
of land was highest (12.5 
per cent) in the active 
delta, though population 
density is higher here than 
m the moribund delta.® 

These facts simply mean that, 
throughout the active delta, land 
was held by more persons and in 
comparatively smaller holdings, 
than in the moribund delta. Al¬ 
though there has been some eflfort 
at land ■Reform in West Bengal 
since these data were collected, 
landholding statistics from Radha- 
nagar and from Chandipur indicate 
that the dominant contrast between 
the areas has not changed. Compa¬ 
rative landholding statistics from 
Radhanagar and Chandipur high¬ 
light a number of facts; 

(i) In Chandipur the ten weal¬ 
thiest families own half the 
available land; that is, 
about 10 per cent of the 
population owns 50 per 
cent of the land. 

(li) In Radhanagar, it is the 20 
wealthiest families — about 
30 per cent of the popula- 


tint w{|o 'btra per eani tlte two. areas ' haa 
df the land. 


(iii) Looked et in anolhfir way, 
in Chandipur, the lower 
90 per cent of the popok- 
tion owns about halt the 
land. 

(iv) while in Radhanagar, the 
lower 90 per cent of the 
population owns ahout 
tfaree^uarters of the land. 

It is important to note that there » 
much more land available in thfi 
moribund delta area of Chandipur 
than in the active delta area of 
Radhanagar; that is to say, the 
population density in the active 
delta U probably twice as high as 
in the moribund delta. This makes 
even more significant the fact that: 

(v) While the average landhold¬ 
ing per family in Kadha- 
nagar is only 1.31 acres, 

(vi) the average in Chandipur 
18 4.47 acres per family. 

(vii) And despite this, families 
owning less than one acre 
of land constitute 40 per 
cent of the populatioas of 
both villages. 

These figures tell, in one way, the 
difference between the moribund 
and active deltas — they tell it 
from the perspective of a contem¬ 
porary peasant. Although they 
appear to describe a social-ecologi¬ 
cal difference between the two 
delta zones, it is only fair to say 
that a historical difference between 
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also Kttyad « 
patt in shaping them. This mfoOr 
does not intend to treat specincaliy 
kistorical factors, hut it is impoT' 
tant to {mint out that Chandipur 
was the site of an indigo planta¬ 
tion. As a consequence of this, the 
government maintained rent-collect¬ 
ing rights on this village, rather 
than selling them to a zemindar 
When the indigo market collapsed, 
it was possible for a few enterpris¬ 
ing families of Bhuminar Brah¬ 
mans to take possession of the 
bulk of land in the village, not 
as zamindars, but a# tenants 
paying their taxes directly to 
the governn;ent. As a lesult o' 
this, most of these Brahman fami¬ 
lies have escaped the brunt of 
zamindari abolition, -though a 
number have been affected 
by land ceilings. The zamindar 
of Radhanagar, who collected taxes 
albeit R# 85 annually on the village 
in the name of a higher landlord, 
because he. was technically an in¬ 
termediary, was deprived of his 
position by zamindari abolition. 
Thus, there ha# been a differential 
effect of land legislation on Kadha- 
nagar and Chandipur. tending 
toward less concentration of land 
in Radhanagar Nonetheless, the 
figures from the 1945 sample survey 
quoted earlier indicate that the 
dominirtit tendency before indepen¬ 
dence was also toward greater 
concentration of land in moribund 
delta villages. 


Table 3) Landholdina in Radhanagar and Chandipur Vitlaget 


Landholdmg 

Category 

(Acrts) 

No of 
Familiei 

No of 
Penons 

Per Cent 
of ToUl 
Population 

Land¬ 

holding 

(Acres) 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Land 

20 or more 


KADHANACAR 

VILLAGE 



10-20 

1 

33 

0.0 

17.29 

1 L6 

8-10 

— 

- 

— 



6-8 


— 

— 

— 


4-6 - 

6 

03 

8,8 

23.73 

16.6 

2-4 

16 

121 

20.1 

40.11 

80.7 

1-2 

26 

143 

24,0 

38.83 

36.1 

Xiesa than 1 

60 

247 

41.0 

22.86 

10.0 

Totals 

108 

097 

100.0 

147.82 

100.0 

20 or more 

‘ 10 

CHANDIPUR 

109 

VILLAGE ' 

Il.X 

367.20 

00.8 

■ 10-20 

9 

63 

6.4 

120.64 

16.6 

8-10 

„ 5 

32 

8.3 

42.40 

0.9 

6-8 

6 

45 

4.6 

42.11 

0.9 

4-6 

12 

74 

7.6 

56.66 

7.8 

2-4 

t ' 10 

65 

6.7 

26.73 

3.8 

1-2 

34 

206 

20.9 

47.79 

6.7 

Less than 1 

73 

387 

39.4 

18.03 

2.7 

Totals 

109 

980 

100.0 

710 61 

100.0 
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Politieal OrfMiiwtiaa 

Tlie preceding section of this 
paper attempted to eetablidi a con¬ 
nection between the patterns of 
landholding and Uni natural envi¬ 
ronments of Radfaanagar and Chan- 
dipur villages. The present section 
will try to connect the contrasts in 
landholding with a contrast in 
forms of political organisation. 

When there is a dispute, paro¬ 
chial litigation or public decision 
to be taken in lUdhanagar, it is 
customary td inform the ivillage 
headman first. The headman fixes 
a time for the discussion of the 
affair and determines in what pub¬ 
lic place it will be held. If the 
affair is a matter of widespread 
concern, the village crier will be 
despatched to take the news to 
every house. No discussion or dis¬ 
pute ever brings out the entire 
village, hut eight or ten prominent 
men are sure to attend every meet¬ 
ing because no decision can be 
taken without them. 

The public affairs of Chandipur 
village contrast sharply with this. 
Kxcept where members of a village 
caste group manage to keep a dis¬ 
pute internal to the group, all mat¬ 
ters go immediately lo the village 
headman and are usually dealt 
with by him summarily He decides 
who is guilty of grazing his cattle 
in whose sugar cane and who are 
guilty of adultery. He administers 
beatings and he collects fines. 
Others may come lo watch and in¬ 
fluential men may even express 
opinions, but it is the headman who 
makes the decisions. 

The headman of Radhanagar is, 
expectably, a member of the domi¬ 
nant Mahisya cultivating ca.ste. He 
owns about 5 acres of land, which 
means that he is the head of one 
of the five wealthiest families in 
the village, but he holds his posi¬ 
tion principally because it is here¬ 
ditary in his family. The headman 
of Chandipur, a member of the 
Landlord Brahman caste, owns 
about 117 acres of land — more 
than three times as much as any 
other family in the village. He 
holds his position by virtue of the 
fact that he is the richest man in 
the village, and if he were suddenly 
to lose his wealth, another member 
of his caste group would quickly 
and happily rise to the fore. 

The contrast between the active 


delta villages and the familiAir pat¬ 
tern of domination by wealthy non- 
enUivating groopa was noted by 
Sir John Phear who described the 
village headman as “the mouth¬ 
piece and representative of the 
ryots [or cultivatora] of the village 
in all matters between them and 
the Zamindar or his officers”. He 
was often himself a cultivator, was 
not necessarily wealthy, and held his 
positron hereditarily. “The mandal 
[or headman] and a few of the 
elder men constitute the panchayat, 
by whom most of the ordinary dis¬ 
putes and quarrels are adjusted”.' 
Sir W W Hunter, writing some¬ 
what later, noticed that the head¬ 
man, while being deprived of hi*- 
authority by the zamindars and the 
courts, still held an influential posi¬ 
tion In the community. “His func¬ 
tions,” Hunter wrote, “are those 
of an arbitrator and general advi- 
•Her; and the office is to a remark¬ 
able extent in the Bengal delta 
hereditary in low caste families”.' 

It is not difficult to make the 
connection between the, unusual 
pattern of village leadership and 
the kind of “frontier democracy” 
we have already seen in the pat¬ 
tern of wealth distribution It is 
interesting to explore the implica¬ 
tions of this “democracy” for con¬ 
temporary and future village politi¬ 
cal institutions. 

It is fairly established that poli¬ 
tics in Indian villages is generally 
a phenomenon of factions, and so 
it is in both Radhanagar and Chan¬ 
dipur In both villages the most 
powerful and influential faction is 
that led by the village headman. A 
faction-leader organizes his group 
on the basis of several kinds of ties 
— most notably economic depend¬ 
ence. kinship and caste. The 
Chandipur headman obviously has 
many more families who depend 
upon him for their livelihood, than 
does the Radhanagar headman. In 
addition, the Chandipur headman 
lends money on a scale unimagin¬ 
able in Radhanagar. Caste ties do 
not count for much in Radhanagar 
where three-fourths of all the 
villagers are members of a single 
caste. In Chandipur, however, 
caste counts for a great deal. The 
three factiona in Chandipur are led 
by Brahmans, and two are based 
upon kin groups within the Land¬ 
lord Brahman caste in the village. 
In Radhanagar there are no less 


than seven active and , 

factions. This is largely a vhfiae* 
Hon of the differences in the ^ 
tribution of wealth in the two coat* 
munities. 

In both villages there have been 
elections to determine membersh^i 
in village and area panchayats, or 
councils. In Radhanagar the elec¬ 
tion was hard fought and involved 
Congress and Communist Party 
backing for various factional can¬ 
didates. Ill Chandipur a meeti^ 
was held in the Brahman kicality 
and the village headman virtually 
selected a slate of candidates to 
be elected by acclamation. Only 
a few members of castes other than 
the Brahmans spoke during this 
meeting, and the slate was ulti¬ 
mately accepted by the village, 
though a few influential non-Brah- 
mans attempted to object to the 
procedure. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to ex¬ 
tend the contrasts between Radha¬ 
nagar and Chandipur further in 
order to show how villages in the 
moribund delta and those in the 
active delta arc different from one 
another. In conclusion, then, are 
a lew ppinls summarising what has 
been said here. 

Summary 

This paper has attempted to apply 
the method of ecology — the study 
of the relation between organism 
and environment — to two peasant 
communities in Bengal. By com¬ 
paring villages m which techno¬ 
logy, economy and culture are 
generally similar, but between 
which there are differences of en¬ 
vironment, it was attempted to find 
differences of social structure. An 
effort was made to discover preci¬ 
sely how differences between social 
structures and environments were 
connected with one another. 

Two characteristic ways in which 
Bengali peasants deal with the mar¬ 
shy. active delta environment were 
explored as significant steps inter¬ 
vening between environment and 
social structure. The active delta 
lacks much land suitable for house 
sites and as a consequence, active 
delta villages are ordinarily 
dispersed, linear or chain-1 ink in 
layout, with houses quite distant 
from one another. Land in the 
moribund delta is generally high 
and dry, and moribund delta vill¬ 
ages are usually nucle.ated and 
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compscl. Secondly, the active 
delta arean are inhabited in a gra¬ 
dual, frontier paltein Men go. 
.seeking land and, if they are poor, 
may eventually move to their new 
land, taking their families and 
bousehohb ‘>urh migration is 
charaeteristii of only the members 
of a f<'» large fiillivatirig and 
fishing castes 

As a fonsei(neti( e of these faili, 
active della villages ore smaller 
and. Ill caste composition, simpler 
than morihiirid delta villages Be 
cause of then settlement patterns 
and Hooding social interaction of 
all kinds • iiidiiding inter-caste 
relafkins is much less frequent 
in the Ilf five than in the moribund 
delta villages, Thus, the system of 
caste-ranking in the moribund delta 
village of ChandipuT was found to 
be more elaborate than was caate- 
ranking in the getive delta village 
of Badhanagar 

Because of the pattern of evolu¬ 
tion of active delta villages, it was 
found that land concentration in the 
moribund delta is much more pro¬ 
nounced than in the active delta. 
In Badhanagar the lower 90 per 
cent of the population owns 75 per 
cent of the available land; in 
Chandipur the lower 90 per cent 
owns only 50 per cent of the land. 
As a result of this lower degree of 
concentration, political power in 
Badhanagar was found also to be 
considerably more dispersed than in 
Qiandipur. 
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The Puerto Rican in New York 

A Case-Study of Psycho-sociological Alienation 

i A Toiresh-Zayas 

ProfMMor Bert F Howlilc write* i 


This sUidy 0 } a simple Puerto Rican woman, who like several hundred thousands has migraied in the 
last few years from a village on the island of Puerto RUo to a large cUy in the United States, would naturally 
interest mainly Americans and Puerto Ricans. But in some ways, it should be also useful to anyone who is 
familiar with migration of very poor, traditionally orunled peasarUs from their vUlagesMo induUrud cities. 
Migrations of this kind take place in many countries, in India, in Ltkip, America, Africa and the Middle East. 
The specific conditions of life in the villages and the urban areas to which migrants go vary a good deal, bid 
some of the general characteristics are dmilar. 

Here we have the case of peasants who come from extremely poor, highly traditionally oriented, often 
relatively isolated villages, in which educational levels are low, in which skills in work other than agricultural 
work are practically absent, and in which inter-relations between villagers ore crude and little refined. They 
migrate to New York or Chicago, to Los Angeles or Detroit where not only average income levels are vastly 
higher but conditions of work differ profoundly from those in the village where the migrants were born and 
grew up in their early youth. 

Puerto Rican peasants who migrate to the large V S cities have little contact with English-speaking 
Americans and they continue to associate mainly with other Puerto Ricans who speak a special dialect of 
Spanish. But in consumj^ion patterns, income aspiration, and even many general habits of living, they adopt prac¬ 
tices characteristic of the persons who were horn and grew up in the large American cities. Once they have 
lived in an American city for a number of years, they undergo such important cultural and social change, 
or alterations in aspirations and intentions, that they become alienated from their own island on which t^y 
were horn and yet are not able to integrate fully and in all patterns of life and social interaction liritk those 
people with whom they work or whom they meet daily in public transports, restaurants, film theatres or other 
public places. We have here a population which has lost its roots and yet not really gained new ones, 
though it would be most difficult for those men and women to return to their native island and take up a re¬ 
latively satisfied life there again. 

Their children may grow up to be more or less characteristic Americans, they will go to schools in 
which English is spoken and the customary United States educational processes are applied. But the parents 
form a social group which stands between two cultures and which is alienated from both of them. In this 
sense this study is of general interest and significance, even though it deals with a special situation in the 
United States which in a few decades may come to an end. For though it would be difficult to encounter 
equal or even dtnilar situations in Asia, Africa or Latin America, some of the basic characteristics of the 
migration process, the process of alienation derived from it, and the imposition of various forms of social and 
cultural change, may he encountered in all dtuations in which rural peasants of very low income migrate to 
larger cities and finally decide, after a few years, to remain there for the rest of their lives. 


IN this paper 1 will focus on a 
short interview I had with a 
woman-emigrant while working as 
Senior Researcher in a community 
project * sponsored by the Social 
Science Programme of the Puerto 
Rico Department of Health together 
with the Social Science Research 
Centre of the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

This research took place in the 
community of Hato in the munici- 

• This project, Family Life of Work¬ 
ing Mothers, was possible due to a 
grant generously made by the Rui* 
sell Sage Foundation of New York 
City For further reference see the 
original proposal sent by H R Stan¬ 
ton and approved by The National 
Institute of Mental Health. (Paper 
WMl, Doc SSP Rl). 


pal territory of San I.orenzo, a 
small town nearly in the centre of 
the Island of Puerto Rico. Hato is 
a totally agricultural, ecologically 
closed, lower class, hill-top commuc 
nity. There are about 250 house¬ 
holds widely dispersed in an area 
of approximately two thousand ac¬ 
res. Their economic condition is one 
of poverty, with an average income 
per family of ( 24.00 a week. They 
earn this as wage earners in differ¬ 
ent non-skiiled jobs and seasonal 
work as sugar cane Cutters in the 
held?. Very few women work out¬ 
side the community. Almost the 
whole population is illiterate, hav¬ 
ing gone to school, on the average, 
only up to the second grade. Their 
human fertility is extremely high 
ranging from six to twenty children 


per family and with a mean average 
of nearly eleven. 

The hygienic conditions are very 
poor as revealed by their lack of 
running water and a high incidence 
of diseases. They are practising 
Catholics; the only chapel in the 
place is a Catholic one ruled by an 
American priest whose influence is 
gll-pervasive throughout the com¬ 
munity — politics indudM. Emig¬ 
ration is, the open door to escape 
from the f^ace. It has come to he 
a ritual of behaviour that when 
male adolescents turn eighteen they 
will immediately go to the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour and sign an appli¬ 
cation as prospective agricultural 
emigrants coming to the “Ameri¬ 
cas”, The major effluence heads to- 
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Nw* JnrMjr/CM* 
ijteetScut and (ildcago. 

€«]>•, in die ^'Gefeiin” 

1 met tfaii Woman emigrant G<^ 
in die m/ettn small but-like 
store) oi community where soon 
of die residents were joined together 
chatting with each other while 
drinking beer, straight rum from a 
paper cup, or gambling illegally with 
dice. Goya had come to the cafetin 
just to say hello to the people 
around the place. It was no surprise 
to find that she was a oi 

the owner of the store because in 
this community almost everyone is 
related, be it by direct family ne¬ 
xus or by very close social bonds 
like tbe compadrazgo pattern. Even 
the children who were rambling 
around the place knew who she was' 
“That is Goya, the daughter of 
Anacleto, who came from the nortA 
on vacation”. 

Goya is a rather corpulent, dark- 
complexioned woman in her early 
thirties. In some instsuices she port¬ 
rays somewhat masculine traits such 
as the way she was standing in front 
of the counter asking for a beer, or 
holding a cigarette while launching 
a deep puff of smoke in the air. She 
was dressed in a black satin evening 
dress cut very low, exposing her neck 
and shoulders, embroidered in seq¬ 
uins. High-heel patent leather shoes 
and matching purse complemented 
her outfit. Her figure in this wearing 
apparel made a tremendous contrast 
with the barefoot persons in filthy 
worn-out field work clothe.s gather¬ 
ed in this wooden shack which serves 
both as store and meeting place. 

Interview 

Being the centre of attention she 
was apparently very satisfied and 
feeling very superior and dignified 
in front of her former peasant nei¬ 
ghbours. Such was the general at¬ 
mosphere when Goya asked who the 
researcher was. The researcher was 
introduced to her, by one of the 
elders in the place, as “a man who 
IS making a study for the Univer 
sity”. 

The following is part of the short 
mterview-like conversation ‘ I had 
with Goya that evening after esta¬ 
blishing due rapport. (The words 
were t^en verbatim by the junior 
assistant) 

Int. Have you been m the United 
Sutw very long? 


Ooy* 


I^bw it w3i^ twelve yeai* I 
have been in New York. 1 
was still a young girl when 1 
Wt Halo. 1 don't really Hke 
it here. 

Int. But, you were bom here, weren't 
you’ 

Goya. Oh, yeil 1 was bom and rais¬ 
ed in this ^ace. My paittiSs 
are still living in the same 
houae. It is the fint bouse at 
the left when you take the 
eamino real Probably you have 
met Anacleto Oquendo, he is 
my father. He is very oUL 'but 
still workmg. They have too 
(qany children. I think about 
them very much. I would like 
{ 0 . help ihSm^ but it is hope- 

W ■ 

int Why? 

Goya They will not move from here 
and they are too dd to work 
in any other idoce. 

Int' Why do you say that they will 

not move from here’ 

Goya' They do not think They be¬ 
lieve one can live a whole life 
enclosed m four walls, working 
like a mule and eating vianJat 
(starchy roots). They don't 
even think of going to the 
town of San Lorenzo even to 
take fresh air I was not bom 
to that. 

Int Goya, did you go to school? 

Goya I only started. I went to school 
up to the third grade, but it 
was of no use. What I know 
I learned freon life. While in 
school I could not put my 
mind to anything. My father 
wanted me to continue, but I 
did not like it That is not my 
stuff I wanted to work and be 
on my own. 

Ini When did you start to work? 

Goya A week after 1 was in the 
Bronx. There you have enough 
work for everybody. You suit 
in the first thing you find and 
if you don't like it, you just 
quit! . . and find another 
job I worked in several facto¬ 
ries and did not like it- there 
are many bad persons m those 
places. They try to abuse the 
Puerto Ricans and think that 
one iR going to shut up like 
a dead fly. The same thing 
happened to my husband. 

lilt I did not know that you are 
marnrd Is your husband with 
you? 

Goya Yes, we gait married before he 
left to find a job in New York. 

Int Is he a Puerto Rican, too? 

Goya He was bom here in Hato 
We knew each other since we 
were small When he started 
courting me, my parents did 
not want him so they were all 
the tune after me to avoid 
me seeing him I could not 

even move, so we eloped 

Immediately after, he left for 


" New YoA aa4’ swiietkWi later'; 

he sent fee me. 

lai; Is your "husband” with you?* 

Goya: No, be could not coim be¬ 
cause he takes his vocatioM in 
December. As 1 had vacations 
now, he insisted on my coming 
to see the family. He did not 
want me to remain alone in 
our apartment doing nothing 
for two weeks. So I decided 
to come, but already I am feel¬ 
ing like going back to New 
York. 

Int How many times have you 
been here on vacations? 

Goya; This is my third time, but the 
same thing always happens, 1 
believe I will not come again 
any more. 

Int. Why? 

Goya; After being here a time I feel 
very sorry about my family 
living in such a disaster as they 
are. I keep thinking about 
their misery and their letters 
asking for money and all that, 
you know. Many a time when 
Pedro comes home from hit 
work he finds me lying on the 
lied crying desperately and 
thinking about all that. When 
I feel that way I wish 1 had 

wings and could flyt 

Int If you feel that way, why don't 

you come back and establish 

yourself here’ 

Goya It's useless. Look at me now 
. . . 1 came only yesterday 

and I am up to my nose with 
everything here. 1 can't stand 
this place. My own family are 
living like pigs* Everything is 
a fight. This very aliemoon, I 
sent one of my brothers to buy 
me cigarettes and there was the 
old iqan making a face a yard 
longl Not to say anything about 
a beer! They are all good- 
hearted persons, but for them 
everything is vice and things of 
the devil. I think that religion 
makes them crazy. 

Ini Could you find a job here m 
the town or in the metropoli- 
Ian area, m San Juan? 

Goya' It's useless. Doing what? Me, 
dish washer? To have a good 
job here you need a diploma. 
And how much can you earn? 
$ 15 or $ 20 a week? Oh, no! 
it’s useless. I prefer working 
in the States . ■ it is true that 

you give your life in your work, 
but at the end of the week 
you find | 50 or $ 60 in your 
purse. It is very different . 
you can buy things. 

Int Things like what, for example’ 

Goya. Well, everything you need, you 
know. I would never have a 
dress like this one, for example, 
working here . . 

Int What did you say your husband 
does for a living? 
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CHtya: Otif Fedivl He Vradb in it w 
taunnt m udMut waiter. He 
ia doing fine. He wmetimea 
I^e» up to a hundred or a turn, 
dred and ten doUan a week 
with the tipil 

Ini: Iin't that enough for you both? 

Goya' Oh, well, you know how it if 
... the more you have, the 
more you need. And we have 
several bills to pay each month 
like the car, the new TV, etc. 
We are paying now $ 87.00 just 
for the carl 

Int Have you bad any children in 
your manriage? 

Goya' No, we cannot afford that. We 
use contraceptives. If I became 
pitgtoM It would be a disaster 
because 1 would have to quit 
work. Who would take care of 
them? 

Analysis of tbe Case 

Since this was not a psychological 
or intensive interview we do not 
have Goya's personal history-case at 
hand. However, I believe we can 
assume that her socialisation was 
not significantly different from the 
standard pattern we had the oppor¬ 
tunity to study in this community. 
Of course, any particular occurrence 
in Goya’s life may be of help to ex¬ 
plain her psychological make-up 
but, at the present, I will only use 
her case as a protocol. 

Goya’s parents were married af¬ 
ter they had eloped Eloping is the 
most usual and common way in 
Hato for a couple lo get “married" 
Nevertheless, there is a strong nega¬ 
tive social sanction imposed by the 
community on the couple who elope 
if they do not “sanctify” their union 
afterward. After the Catholic wedd¬ 
ing ritual lakes place, their eloping 
ih either forgotten or recalled only 
as a joke. 

The method of eloping is func¬ 
tional in this community in three 
aspecU : (1) the sexual virginity of 
the girl is lost and it cannot be re¬ 
versed either biologically or socially, 
(2) it is effective in forming the 
union without the parents’ consent 
and (3) it avoids the expenses asso¬ 
ciated with formal rituals, especial¬ 
ly in the traditional social reception. 

T have begun at this point because 
1 believe that eloping is a crucial 
moment in the socialisation process 
in this rural community It is both 
a result and a cause of much of the 
social order prevalent in Hato. 1 
will try to explain it in the progress 
of this paper. 


Rotes «f HoafaMset asui Wife 

Upon knniing that Goya’s patents 
eloped in order to gA married, we 
can infer that given the social 
context — they were probably very 
poor or not willing to afford the 
expenses that go with formal wed¬ 
ding rituals, and that the girl’s pa- ’ 
rents either wete unaware of the 
relation or were acti'vely opposed to 
it. In spite of the limited expansion 
of the ecological distribution and 
the closed hereditary and socim re¬ 
lations in this community, it is very 
probable that the eloping couple 
have not had a reasonable opportu¬ 
nity to meet and know each other.'' 
This assertion is reinforced by the 
traditional ways of socialising the 
children, as we will see below. 

First, 1 will give the roles of 
husband and wife as revealed by 
the self-image they clearly defined 
m the intensive structured inter¬ 
views. The husband is the strong 
dominant male, economic provider, 
only decision-maker, disciplinarian, 
absolute leader and free to do his 
own will. He is owner, virtually, of 
all life and property, including the 
wife, in the household. The wile is 
just the opposite : she is submissive, 
silent follower, weak and dependent, 
who must at all umes take care of 
the household having ready all that 
the husband or offspring could need 
or ask for. Primordial to these 
functions is her obligation to repro¬ 
duce and serve her man as a sexual 
object. 

As can be logically expected this 
double standard is reflected in the 
attitudes, ideas, values, etc, that are 
instilled in the child in the process 
of its socialisation. The dominant 
features in this differential process 
can be summarised by their saying 
that “the girl belongs to the house^ 
and “the boy belongs to the street’' 
For the girl, it comes to mean what 
J M Stycos called a “cloistering 
pattern” in their socialisation. She 
is expected to learn and do all the 
housework very eaily in her life, 
iemain in the house all the time 
and not to come in contact with 
male adolescents. Their sexual vir¬ 
ginity is highly valued and, for that 
purpose — presnmably as a defence 
—absolute ignorance and detachment 
from sexual matters nr conversa¬ 
tions is imposed. Sex segregation is 
thus practised. 


The hoy, on the contrary, is ex¬ 
pected to be a machito gettia| 
rough and strong in the outdoors. 
The sooner he “cleans up his chest’' 
in sexual practice the more machuo 
he is considered. Part of his role, 
though, is to be a guardian and pro¬ 
tector of his sisters. One of the out¬ 
comes of the male socialisation, al¬ 
though to a certain extent and in 
less degree it is also true of the 
females, is that the boys rarely, if 
ever, come in close contact with 
the elders in the community. With 
the exception of the first infant 
phase — approximately up to the 
fourteenth month — when the child 
is fed, carried, and taken care of, 
no other overt expressions of love 
are used. This is more significantly 
evident in the case of the maie 
children. (The individuation pro¬ 
cess practically begins when the 
child starts walking without mater¬ 
nal help.) 

The Soeio^Psycholoaicsl Setting 

Goya was the second of eleven 
children born to this family. As the 
first child was a boy, Goya is the 
eldest daughter — a position which 
is clearly defined in terms of func¬ 
tions in the family pattern of this 
community. By the time Goya was 
about a year old, the third child 
arrived in this family. At the same 
time, Goya was literally put to one 
side and began being trained to 
take care of the other siblings to 
come. Already at eight or nine 
years Goya is expected to take 
charge, as a substitute of her mother, 
of all the housework and responsi¬ 
bilities. She becomes an all around 
assistant to her mother and takes 
charge when the mother is out, he 
It handwashing in the near-by stream 
or giving birth to a child at the 
municipal hospital in the nearest 
town. This also applies when the 
mother is sick, which is very often. 
The only escape from this routine 
is going to church. She may join 
the neighbour’s girls and assist at 
the religious services offered in the 
chapel once a week. 

Goya’s father is scarcely seen in 
the house until late in the evening- 
He usually wakes up early in the 
morning, feeds some animals around 
the house and leaves for work. 
Lunch will be sent to him with one 
of the boys of the house The “old 
man” will be out of work around 
five in the evening and go to have 
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DeOH) iMWir or nuu widli ^jeomfioS- 
Wfaon be anives «t ibb hoow, 
dbraidt or nearly drank, his viandas 
moat be ready to serve. At this time 
ha is asaally inihable and easily 
angered. If the children are still 
they must be hidden from him. 
the mother becomes a mediator to 
avoid any clash between them. In 
this situation the eldest daughter— 
Goya, in our case — identihes her¬ 
self with the mother and the mother’s 
role and defends the children in a 
cover-up way. At the same time, we 
found in this study, she forms a 
psychological coalition with her 
mother against the father *. 

It looks, once more, as if the ene¬ 
my — “the other” — is necessary 
to reinforce the cohesiveness of the 
“we” feeling. Goya’s world is deli¬ 
mited by the extended generalised 
“Ve” of the community and speci¬ 
fically by the “we” feehng of her 
mother and siblings. ’This is the 
socio-psychological setting for the 
development of Goya’s self. 

In this community the girl comes 
of age with her first menstrual cycle. 
Now, more than before, she is look¬ 
ed after and protected, especially by 
her father, in order to avoid any 
kind of meeting with the young 
males m the barrio. Sometimes the 
father would even go with her to 
church to make sure that she does 
not talk with any strangers. 

Elopement and Marriage 

Eloping, again, is the preferred 
solution. At this point a question is 
pertinent. Why does Goya want to 
get married ’ We can take for 
granted, of course, that she would 
like to give expression to the full 
potentiality that she has hiologically 
developed. But there is more. She 
leads a miserable life of work, sac¬ 
rifice, economic deprivation, frust¬ 
rations and prohibitions which 
causes her to reject the whole social 
.situation and flee anxiously, lookuig 
for “freedom”. One of the precipi¬ 
tating factors : she now comes to 
realixe that she hates her father. 
(This feeling hatdly, if ever, be¬ 
comes conscious because one of the 
prevalent social as well as religious 
mandates orders to “honor father 
and mother" and that they are se¬ 
cond only to God.) The emotional 
forces that push her o<it of the house 
are so powerful thgt in some cases 


a chrl .OMT «iope with a mm itt' 
iHMialedy after her first conwAtiatioh 
with him. 

So, Goya sa^ “I could net even 
move, so we eloped". From here on 
her story is a different one. The 
typical girl in diis communi^ would 
go with her lover to a small shack 
on her lover’s parents’ farm letting 
no one see her for about ten days 
until her “shame is over”; After 
that, the lover will take her tb her 
parents’ house, will ask them to for¬ 
give her and give his promise that 
he will marry her by the church- 
This, he will do some time after, 
probably to have the right to bap¬ 
tize their first child who would 
arrive nine months after their elope¬ 
ment. They will surely .stay living 
in the community, and other things 
not being considered, will probably 
reproduce the established patterns of 
behaviour and will provide conti¬ 
nuity to the social order and struc¬ 
ture of the community 

“ Vou Just Quit ”! 

“Immediately he left for New 
York and sometime later he sent for 
me”, says Goya. With this vqry first 
action, they were “breaking the 
rules". Probably she stayed alone 
in a shadt with the eiqwcted ostra¬ 
cism or she went to her lover’s 
mother to help her in the house¬ 
work. In neither case would her 
father go after her or take her back. 
(He would do so only in the case 
of her being seduced by an outsider 
— a “pearl”, that is, a man not 
resident in the community.) From 
now on and for a good time the 
father would say about her that she 
was “no good” and that she always 
was “weak to hear the devil’s temp- 
talions". She i.s considered an 
outcast 

One of the first things that Goya 
recalls of her first jcAs in New York 
is that they represented a literal 
transposition of her experience with 
her family. “When you find a job. 
you try it. and if vou don’t like it. 
you just quit!” There is in this 
phrgse an ego reinforcement in the 
intent of accentuating a feeling of 
independence and freedom. After 
all, it was the first opportunity she 
faced where there was more than 
one alternative available. 

While talkihg about the condi¬ 
tions of work in the factories in 


Now Yotk she stye, ^*th«re nre DMnqt 
bad panAas in thtm places 
try to abuse ffw Pueorto Rictiit and 
tbink that one is going to shut «m 
like a dead -fly". In terms td a sodal 
vtlue-(^em dte words above are 
the voice of a rebel; it is just l&e 
saying ; 1 quit my family and the 
conmiunity where I was born and 
raised because women there must be 
submissive and silent ipaityn taking 
whatever comes to them. 

What la She Ruitnina Fvoan? 

She is at the same time, symboli¬ 
cally representing her mother by a 
“dead fly". This phrase is very sug¬ 
gestive at various levels. In common 
usage it is used in Spanirii to make a 
reference to a spiritless person, hut 
when a house-fly is described it is 
usually done in terms of the most 
repulsive, nauseating and filthy in¬ 
sect. In Hato, where Goya coffliea 
from, house-flies are centered 
especially nauseating because they 
are ever present flying about the 
open latrines which are frequently 
close to the kitchens. And in Goya’s 
mental reference, who could be the 
one who keeps silent at all times ? 
Obviously, her own mother®; and, 
if generalised, women in Hato. AihI 
who makes them remain “shut up 
like a dead fly” ? Obviously, the 
man in the house, the father. "There 
are many bad persons in those pla¬ 
ces” is the same as saying there are 
many men as bad as my father in 
those places. In “those places” the 
integrated whole of her personality 
(her self) is continually endangered 
and at stake. She is still fighting 
the nuclear conflict of intimacy and 
isolation' and is not yet able to 
face the fear of ego loss in situations 
that call for self-abandon. The golu- 
tion at hand is always the same, 
“just quit”' What is she running 
from ? 

This is partially answered in the 
interview when Goya says ”... he 
finds me lying on the bed cryin* 
desperately and thinking about all 
that. (She refers to the conditions 
of ‘misery’ of her family in Hato.V 
When I feel that wav I wish I had 
wings and could flv”. First of all. 
her mechanism of lying in a bed 
crying all by herself is quite symp¬ 
tomatic of an acute neurosis It is 
an escape mechanism defence 
brought up, in this case, to virtually 
vdpe away her guilt feelings and re- 







mone (or AbatHioning her (amily 
and not helping (hero out of their 
“mieery*’. Nolc that tl)i» guilt feel¬ 
ing boil* up when she receive* 
“letter* asking for money'’. These 
letters enervate m her all her new 


pseudo-persnnalitv l*y fxiiritmg out 
to her where *he belongs, where her 
roots are in a sor lo-psychoUigical 
setting. Hut, at the same lime, they 
stimulate hei .inlagonism ainl rebel- 
liousnei!* lowarrl the figure*, and 
conditions of her so< laiisalioii. .She 
suhtonwiou.sly tries lo sohr the con 
flirt hy this riiec haiiisrii of defence 
Another tno«l irnporlnnl function of 
this medianiMti is th.at while she is 
trying aloud slie lepiidiates the fart 
of being alone, Ag.iin, the solution 
looked for is withdiawnl -- she can¬ 
not soundly face reahtv. -^he does 
not say that she would like to have 
money and buy an airplane ticket 
and go to the Island. She would 
like lo have wings and fly. (l.s there 
here a suhcon.Hcioiis allu.sion to the 
dead fly ? Has wings, hut cannot 
fly ! I T think that at this point it 
is rather obvious -- if the analysis 
is correct ■— ilrol (ioya is tiying to 
fly, to escape, ftom lirr own self. 
Anxiety is the predominant fealuie 
of her neurosis. 


In her proce-cs of individuation 
she constantly tried lo cut off her 
primary lies, hut she succeeded only 
partially. She i.s still niMning from 
the male figuie of her authoritarian 
father. She killed syiriholicnllv the 
figure of the mother with ail the ad 
joining value,* «nd characteristics. 
She openly rejected and broke the 
mores of the community; first, by 
not getting married after eloping 
and second, hv her new conduct and 
behaviour in her dressing, drinking, 
smoking, etc One of ihe fundamen¬ 
tal ideological stands m this com 
munity i.s leligion. INeveitheless. she 
think* that “religion makes them 
crasy” 


NegsUon of the Self 

That is lo say. in her quest for 
freedom and independence .she pre¬ 
tended to destroy all hei feeling* of 
identity, all her .socio-cultiiral root.* 
But she found nothing to replace 
them. From heie derives her stale 
of tnilld where she finds herself 
alone and the social order is t emote 
and incomprehensible. 

\ Goya tried to replace hei world 
? ' of weniitr and reassurance in her 


autochthonous cominunity by a job 
in a factory “in the States". Al¬ 
though she says she prefers this, 
she says that “ . . . it is true that 
YOU give your life in your work 
hut at the end of the week you find 
I. AO or I 60 in your purse". Note 
that this declaration is characteris¬ 
tic of the process of self-ahenation 
She is giving her life, again an ex¬ 
pression of withdrawal from her 
self. For what’ To go back to Hato 
wearing an impressive, completely 
oul-of-place garment with which she 
wants lo sav 1 am different from 
all of you, I don't like it here, I 
am not from here Then she returns 
to New York to work and to “re¬ 
main alone in our apartment doing 
nothing" 

All these withdrawals and despe¬ 
rate running away brought her to 
a condition of theoretically “selling” 
her life in order to have S .AO oi 
$ 60 in a puree “to bu\ things”. She 
lost her identity, her security, her 
group of belonging, etc. in order 
lo buy things Thai is. psycho-analvti- 
cally. in order to hold on She ha* 
not come to terms with her anal- 
muscular maturation, to use F-rik- 
son’s phraseologv and ha* turned 
their hostile implication* against 
her self. According to Erik*on. the 
iinre.solved condition of tbi* nuclear 
conflict might be the sou ice of a 
compulsion neurosi*. 

Half-war between Halo and New Yorfc 

Gova (is not a typical emigrant 
My own ohservalione of the Puerto 
Rican emigrants in New York or 
Chicago do not correspond lo Go¬ 
ya's reported behasiour The tvpical 
emigiaiits, in the first plane would 
bate gone to live in a commuiiilv- 
like neighb<nirhood where they 
would lie surrounded bv emigrants 
toining. like them, from Puerto Rico 
or. probably, from the same town 
There would alway,* lie a person at 
iiand with whom lo share even 
tears Anothei natlern commonly 
observed in the Puerto Rican “co- 
loiiv” of rmierants is that some time 
aftCT their Iwing settled, thev will 
send for other members of their 
family — usually the next brother 
or sister. 

At any rate, there is good reason 
to beheve that Goya's argument for 
using roniraceptives is a flagrant 
rationalisation of her inner feelings 
It would “be a diaaster". she says. 


if abe would become pregnant. (She 
uses the same word, “disaster”, vrhen 
dmeribi^ hror family’s misery m 
Hato.) What is the real content of 
this “disaster” to her? She would 
have to face the crude and natural 
reality that she is a woman, and 
as such, biologically created to pro¬ 
create The sex-status definition and 
expectancies of her community arc 
also violated. Her use of contracep¬ 
tives is her ultimate negation of the 
self. 

Thia then. i.s her present conth- 
tion. Life has no meaning or pur¬ 
pose for her, except “giving it” at 
work. She experiences hereelf as an 
alien. She has become, one might 
say. estranged from herself. She 
finds herself seized and caught half 
way between Hato and New York. 
F.ach place represents conflict. In 
between there is an ocean. She is 
alienated from her culture, her 
community, her family and worst of 
all. front her lelf. That is her con¬ 
dition of moral aloneness. 

Notes 

* The interview whs conducted in Sp» 
msh; translation is mine 

- They were nevei legally married AI 
though ni.irrjagp in Puerto Rico is 
ruled basically by the same legal re¬ 
quisites and procedure* as in the 
mainland, legal nwirnage, if nOt ac¬ 
companied by the Catholic ritual, is 
not socially i.llidatcd in this com 
niunily. 

“ When a person in this community 
s,xy* that hr "knows” some other 
person, he may only and simply mean 
that he knows to what family the 
other pe.r5on belongs or where he 
lives When Goya says that she and 
Pedro "knew earh other since we 
were smalV’, it does not mean that 
they used lo plav or go places, or do 
things together 

* The silent hostility and aggression of 
tho wives toward their husbands in 
this community was obviously clear in 
the answer given to one of the ques¬ 
tions included m the questionnaire 
M>ou< % per rent of the married 
women interviewed (P~1S7) anrwer- 
ed that "if given the rh.vnce of living 
again they would never get married". 

- Probably, there is a close relation be- 
iMeen the symbol of the dead fly and 
the fact that m the interview Goya 
never mentions the mother. 

* Enkton, H Enk, “Childhood and 
Society’’, W W Norton & Co. Inc. 
N Y, 1950. p 339-231, 



M^thusian Prospect in Mauritius 

4 H SBoitik 

Jn the WeH, the most powerftd solvent of troditional socttU patterns — the family structure in pt 
eular — has been economic grototh; but the best the Mauritians can look forward to, for some time to cox 
is to run faster to keep living Uandards where they are now. 

Western experience suggests a close link between economic growth and the sptead of population c> 
trot. But many of the conditions which helped to avert tf^e Malthusian nightmare in 19th century Brita 
e g, increasing industrialisation and the safety-vtdve of emigration, are absent in Mauritius and are unltk 
to be created there. 

As for attitudes to what lies ahead, the people of Mauritius seem to be denied the hope of a brighi 
fubiire for themselves and their children which in the West has provided an incentive both to economic i) 
provement and to the restriction of births to enhance opportunity still further. 


The experience of the past 

solution out of the variety of expert 

modem world faces problems 
of over-population on a scale 
far greater than anything contem¬ 
plated by the gloomy Malthus over 
150 years ago. Of the many places 
threatened by a fatal imbalance 
between population growth and ex¬ 
ploitable resources, Mauritius stands 
out as a representative and particu¬ 
larly frightening example. She com¬ 
bines the inexorable pressure on re¬ 
sources exerted by falling death- 
rates and continuing high fertility 
with inescapable physical limitations 
on economic growth. Great colonial 
empires once saw the island as “the 
star and key of the Indian Ocean”; 
today the stars of empire are burned 
out and the key Mauritius seeks is 
the key to survival. She is unlikely 
to find it without outside assistance, 
at least in the foreseeable future. 
What other countries choose to do 
to help avert the approaching Mal¬ 
thusian nightmare will provide a 
modest but decisive test of inter¬ 
national humanity, since the island 
is isolated and now of little com¬ 
mercial or strategic importance. All 
the same, the basic cure depends on 
decisions only Mauritians can make 
for themselves. 

If no cure is found for her pro¬ 
blems of population growth, the 
prospects for Mauritius are depres-^ 
sing in the extreme. At present 
the population is about 650,000. By 
the end of the century, it will cer¬ 
tainly have reached one million; if 
present trends continue, the total will 
be close to three millions. In either 
event, without a substantial increase 
in gross national product there 
must be a fall in average per capita 
ineoiQes; and without econoniic 


has, in the final analysis, little to offer 
advice that is given. 

growth and diversification, un¬ 
employment will increase. Even 
now it is estimated that per capita 
income is declining : at the same 
time unemployment and under¬ 
employment are widespread. 

No Laek of Diagnosis 

The inescapable priorities of eco¬ 
nomic and social policy for Mauri¬ 
tius are (1) to create conditions 
favourable to economic growth 
which will, above all, increase op¬ 
portunities for employment, (2) to 
control population expansion. The 
island’s difficulties have not lacked 
diagnosis in recent years. A Com¬ 
mittee on Population decided in 
1955 that her social and economic 
problems could only be overcome 
by means of emigration, economic 
growth and birth control. The pro¬ 
spects for Mauritius without an ef¬ 
fective combination of such measu¬ 
res are unthinkable; and the really 
important policy questions arc not 
whether these measures are desira¬ 
ble, but how far they are feasible 
in the light of the island’s present 
economic and social structure. 

In 1960-61 two teams of social 
scientists from England thoroughly 
examined the possibilities and made 
policy recommendations. One led by 
Professor James Meade of Cambri¬ 
dge University was concerned with 
economic prospects; another led by 
Processor Richard Titmuss of the 
London School of Economic.^ was 
a^ed to report on the framework 
of social security *. In view of the 
faults already mentioned, the insis¬ 
tence of both reports on the pivotal 
nature of the population problem 
will come as no surprise. 


Mauritius; she must devise her on 


The main theme of the Met 
Report was the need to avert a d 
line in the average standard 
living of the growing populath 
The Titmuss Report found it neo 
sawy to extend its terms of referen 
to include general health and wi 
fare provisions, as well as socii 
security : its main recommendatioi 
for social policy were explichi 
designed to slow down the rate < 
population growth. Both report 
were agreed that without an effet 
tive check on numbers, Mauritiu 
faces economic and social disaster. 

The several dilemmas in whicl 
Mauritius finds herself are thorough 
ly described in these reports ; it 
might be argued that Professor Tit- 
muss adds yet another by insisting 
on the full implementation of his 
relatively expensive social welfare 
proposals, despite the Meade recom¬ 
mendation for economic restraint 
and austerity. Emigration is an at¬ 
tractive refuge for the policy-maker, 
but the most likely destination, 
Madagascar, appears to have no in¬ 
terest in the po»sibility. Emigration 
elsewhere in the Commonwealth 
would be too expensive an ojjera- 
tion for Mauritius to bear the cost 
herself. The Meade Report discussed 
more emigration to Britain ns a 
possibility, but since then restrictions 
on Commonwealth immigration 
have been imposed by the U K 
Government. 

Economic growth and diversifi¬ 
cation are obvious goals, but pro¬ 
gress towards them is hindered by 
certain obstacles which are salient 
features of the island’s economic 
and social structure. At present the 
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IHauritian liconomy ii overwhri* 
iningly tlff})«ni)i‘nt pn lugar and the 
vkiasitudra of the world sugar mar¬ 
ket, tempered only by the minimum 
protection afforded by ibe Com¬ 
monwealth and International Sugar 
Agreements. There is no real pro- 
$pect of expansion here, only per¬ 
haps of greater efficienry at the ex¬ 
pense of employment opportunities. 
The island offers little in the way 
of exploitable resources, either in 
the {onn of minerals or through ad¬ 
ditional cultivation. The Meade 
report explored every entry, foot¬ 
note anti cross-reference in the dic- 
tionarv' of economic development 
which could possibly he relevant to 
Mauritius ; the result was an exten 
.sive list of recommendations (129 
in all) which, if applied, might, in 
the Report’s own words, “constitute 
that revolution in economic affairs 
. . . essential to start a process of 
economic xievelopmenl on a scale 
which will absorb the growing popu¬ 
lation of Mauritius without a seri¬ 
ous fall in the standard of living”. 

These pioposals - which ranged 
over agricultural policv. deep-sea 
fishing, Government suppoit for in¬ 
dustrial development, credit facili- 
lie,s, the aims of education and the 
efficiency of public administration— 
have to be viewed against the reali¬ 
ties of social structure Mauritius is 
a plural or racially-complex socie¬ 
ty, composed of a majority of 
Indians (both Hindu and Muslim), 
Creole,s, Chinese and Kuropeans. 
These groups have found thcir way 
into socially-distinct clusters of oc¬ 
cupations; so that social mobility 
through occupational advancement 
is inhibited, and enterprise and the 
efficient organisation of ability are 
restricted in scope The educational 
syetem does not help by attempting 
too many varieties of language ms- 
triirtion. The Meade Report sug¬ 
gested a firm decision tti favour of 
English, but politically this will be 
a difficult measure to implement; 
as '.'ill be Us recommendation that 
the schools should make a strong 
effort “to change the current atti¬ 
tude of young people that it is un¬ 
dignified to work with their hands”. 
The close relation between non- 
manual jobs and high social and 
economic status is clearly visible to 
Mauritians and is likely to remain 
so : indeed, the Meade Report ap¬ 
peared to endorse this by insisting 
on the need for wages to remain low 


to ensure a stable and competitive 
economy. The superiority of govern 
meiit service over manual labour is 
firmly established in the minds of 
Mauritian parents, and it is difficult 
to imagine a deciaive change of 
attitude. 

Most Urgent INrrrf 

In lonsidcring the Meade propo 
sals, a distinction net'ds to he drawn 
between immediate and future pro¬ 
blems, and priorities set accoiding- 
ly. The most urgent need is to 
create employment opportunities to 
offset, as far as pos-sible, the present 
growth in population It is hard to 
think of a practicable allernatne, 
Theoretically a more ‘efficient ex 
pansion of the economy could out¬ 
strip pojiulation growth, hut if it were 
attempted the social disruptions of 
rapid expansion might put burdens 
on the system of sorial welfare at 
a critical time • and the temptation 
to tax efficient employers more hea 
vily might reduce entrepieneiinal 
incentives and opportunities for 
emplovment. In any case, growth on 
this scale needs a basts which 
Mauritius cannot at jiresent provide 
At the same time, one cannot help 
feeling that the social, economic and 
political consequences of deliberate 
ly promoting the development of 
enterprises which are “less efficient’’ 
and big labour-users nerd thinking 
through more carefully than Pro 
fessor Meade and his colleagues had 
lime to do 

The Titnmss proposals icad 
more diainalically than Professor 
Mcaxle's, partly because they focuss 
ed sharply on the population pro 
Idem, but also because of the novel 
and ingenious remedies suggested 
Social policies for Mauiitins must 
be devised, the report argues witli 
an eye to their effect on population 
growth Existing public assistance 
allowances were encouraging large 
families and since certified sickness 
is a qualification for relief, were 
leading to abuse the medical ser¬ 
vices, The medical services (and 
part of the medical and pharmaceu¬ 
tical profession) were in any case 
ripe for reform The needs of the 
unemployed and underemployed 
were being met largely through an 
elaborate and highly undesirable 
system of money lending and credit 
from .shopkeepeis 

In place of these services, the 
Titmuss report proposed the intro- 


the economic 

duction of social provisions w^h 
would, besides meeting need efficJ- 
ently. “support and strengthen 
family lik”; and at the same time 
make family planning populw and 
so limit population growth. This is 
an ambitious clutch of objectives; 
hut the de.sperate nature of the 
Mauritian situation justifies the “all- 
or nothing” mood of the report. 

A principal aim is the popularisa¬ 
tion of the thrre-rhild family. If 
this becomes standard by the 1970’s, 
the total population 20 years from 
now will he some 400,(XK) less than 
if present fertility levels prevail ; 
more iinpoitant, the island will be 
spared the consequences of an un¬ 
precedented burden of child depen¬ 
dents -- estimated at close to half 
the total population in 1982 The 
adoption of the three-child family 
can ensure a more balanced age 
structure, with a ratio of producers 
to dependents similar to that found 
in Western inrhistrial societies. 

What would this mean in terms 
of the decisions to be made by 
Mauritian parents ’ According to 
Miss Edith 4dams of the U N Popu¬ 
lation Division, who provided an 
expert technical appendix to the 
Titmuss Report, continuance of pre¬ 
sent fertility lates would result in 
an average completed family size of 
5 7 children To achieve the Tit- 
muss objectives, then. Mauritian 
parents would on the average need 
consciously to decide to have at 
least three fewer children. 

The spread of birth control on a 
wide scale IS the only sure guaran¬ 
tee of this The Titmuss proposals 
envisaged tiie establishment of family 
planning facilities as an important 
jiart of the proposed national health 
sendee - the report also envisaged 
an appin.ach to a consortium of 
leading Foundations to finance a 
demonstration project showing how 
an alliance of social, economic 
and family planning can resolve the 
problems of population growth”. 

Professor Titmuss and his collea¬ 
gues were fully aware that the spr¬ 
ead of birth control depends on far 
more than the availability of relia¬ 
ble techniques. Drastic changes in 
attitude and custom are also called 
for, by suggesting the use of social, 
jiolicies to assist and even direct , 
such changes, their report mowd tc^ 
an unfamiliar level of originality 
and controversy, 
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To enoouroge tiio tl(rae<cliiM[ 
family, they proposed a nuaitbiy 
cash payment of Ra 15 for familim 
with three or more children under 
the age of 14. To qualify for this, 
certain conditions must be met : the 
mother must be over 21 and the 
earnings of the household head not 
liable to tax. To change the prac¬ 
tice of early marriage, especially 
among Indians, it was recommended 
that the minimum legal age of 
marriage be raised to 18 for women 
as well as men : and that where 
both bride and bridegroom are over 
21, a marriage benefit of Ks 50 be 
paid to the bride’s father. To quali¬ 
fy, the bride must previously have 
borne no children, and her father 
not be liable to income tax. The 
spacing of births after marriage 
would be encouraged by the pay¬ 
ment of a maternity benefit of Rs 60 
for mothers who (i) are over 21, 
(li) have not home a child in the 
preceding 24 months, (iii) have fe¬ 
wer than three children alive, (iv) 
have attended an ante-natal clinic, 
(v) have husbands not liable for in¬ 
come tax in the previous year. It 
was recommended that no other 
maternity benefits should be pro¬ 
vided. 

The administrative and psycho¬ 
logical complexities of such orovi- 
sions illustrate the difficulties of 
promoting “restraint through wel¬ 
fare’’, as opposed to Malthus’ 19th- 
century doctrine of “welfare through 
restraint’’. Who is likely to respond 
to these incentives ? It is arguable 
that those Mauritians who will rea¬ 
dily peiceive and respond to them 
are likely to have decided in favour 
of family limitation anyway; also 
that for those who have not decided 
but are subject to persuasion, the 
more effective measures proposed 
for propaganda and clinical facili¬ 
ties could be sufficient. Thcr* re¬ 
mains the crucial group who are at 
present the majority. They are poor, 
and being mainly wage labourers, 
are always in need of cash to secure 
the necessaries of life. Custom fa¬ 
vours early marriage and high ferti¬ 
lity : children are widely regarded 
as the best form of social security. 
To families in this category, the 
three-child benefit will probably be 
a highly-desirable objective to be 
achieved as quickly as possible : it 
cannot deter people from having 
more than three, since Pro/easor 


Titmuit and his collci^tM do not 
tack On to their new pn^osal what 
some might see as its logical con¬ 
clusion, by suggesting the withdrawal 
of the benefit with the birth of a 
fourth diiid. However, if this pro¬ 
posal and others related to it do 
succeed in postponing marriage and 
in popularising the three-child 
family, a decisive contribution will 
have been made to the future wel¬ 
fare of the island. 

Application of British Experience 
No one can envy Professor Tit- 
muss and his colleagues the task 
they faced in Mauritius; or question 
their verdict that existing social 
provisions are unsatisfactory and 
tend to encourage population growth. 
Professor Titmuss has written since: 
“we could not think, act and advise 
simply as welfare specialists. We 
had to try and break out of West¬ 
ern specialisations and combine the 
insights of the economist, historian, 
anthropologist, demographer, politi¬ 
cal scientist and doctor”*. Profes¬ 
sor Titmuss has proved many times 
that he is no narrow specialist : but 
the fact remains — and is inevitab¬ 
ly in evidence in the Mauritius Re¬ 
port — that he and his colleagues 
are experts in the field of British 
social policy and its inconsistencies. 
Now many of their views have gene¬ 
ral application, eg, the important 
distinction between ‘real’ and ‘tran¬ 
sfer’ costs in social security schemes; 
the insistence that, in framing so¬ 
cial policy, the family should 
wherever possible be the primary 
unit of consideration; the need to 
take account of ‘fiscal’ welfare pro¬ 
viding tax reliefs to individuals as 
well as communally-financed social 
welfare schemes providing benefits 
in cash or m kind. But their ex¬ 
pertise finds Its most vigorous ex¬ 
pression through an acute sense of 
the ways in which, in Britain, social 
policy supports and even reinforces 
existing class divisions and social 
structure as a whole It is question¬ 
able whether conclusions and ob¬ 
jectives peculiar to the British ex¬ 
perience should be applied to 
countries whose social and econo¬ 
mic conditions are very different 
Obviously, it is to be hoped that 
one country will be able to learn 
from another’s mistakes — and 
Mauritius would do well to note the 
pitfalls of the early British health 
and social security measures. TTie 
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Titmuss Report gives prpper empha¬ 
sis to these lessons but it also 
brings in a variety of considerations 
which in the writer’s opinion are 
more relevant to current social policy 
discussions in Britain than to the 
problems facing Mauritius. For exam¬ 
ple, 18 It appropriate to discourage 
'occupational welfare’ i e, provision 
by a company for its own employ¬ 
ees’ needs in a society which despe- 
raljely requires lesponsible and 
enterprising employers ? Is it ap¬ 
propriate to recommend a contri¬ 
butory system of insurance against 
sickness and unemployment for an 
economy faced with an explosive ex¬ 
pansion of juvenile labour supply, 
and an already high and inci easing 
rate of unemployment and undei- 
employment — seasonal and long¬ 
term? Is it appropriate, if we agree 
with Professor Titmuss that social 
policy should be generally accepted 
as benefitting the community as a 
whole and not just the “poor”, to 
treat income-tax jiayers more severe¬ 
ly than in the past by cutting their 
child allowances, while at the same 
time excluding them from the 
three-child benefit ? This exclusion 
was suggested as a simple form of 
means test, yet the Meade Report 
made it clear that “many (x'opie 
who aie well aide to pay income 
tax do not do so”. Presumably they 
should be excluded from the bene¬ 
fit too. A more appropriate mea¬ 
sure would be the extension of 
liability for income tax, and restiict- 
ing the number of children for 
whom allowance was made to three, 
as the Meade Report recommended. 
In any case, if liability for income 
tax is extended downwards — and 
there seem to be good giounds for 
thi.s—the case for children’s allow¬ 
ances near the cut-off point bet¬ 
ween the three-child benefit and 
none at all will be haid to resist. 

These consideration.s have been 
introduced not to criticise the ori¬ 
ginality and lucidity of the Titmuss 
proposals; but to question whether 
certain of them are likely to achi¬ 
eve their objectives, given what is 
known about the economy, social 
structure and social needs of the 
island. The Mauritian Government 
has accepted most of the Titmuss 
recommendations and has already 
put the three-rhild family benefit 
into operation. Family planning 
however has made little headway, 
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•tid ProfetMT TitniuM’ awodate, 
Or Abcl'Smith, recently revisited 
the island in connection with this 
part of the programme. Only such 
a progranune can guarantee success 
for Mauritius’ attera|it to curb popu* 
lation growth. The situation demands 
the modification of traditional 
family patterns, and attitudes to¬ 
wards the future. But, as has been 
pointed out by an authority on the 
social structure of Mauritius. ’ the 
Titmuss proposal to pay the delayed 
marriage benefit to the bride's 
father can only reinfoice the tradi¬ 
tional patriarchal family structure. 
Dr Benedict also notes the contradic¬ 
tion between this proposal and the 
report's avowed aim to raise the 
status of woiiH-n in Mauritius. 


In the West, the most powerful 
solvent of traditional social pat¬ 
terns — and family structure in 
paiticulai — has been eronomte 
growth : hut the Meade Report sug¬ 
gests that the hest Mauiilians can 
look forward to, for some time to 
come, is to run faster in order to 
keep standards where they are now. 
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The Western experience suggests a 
close link between economic growth 
and the spread of population con¬ 
trol, even though the processes in¬ 
volved are by no means fully under¬ 
stood. But many of the conditions 
which helped to avert the Malthu¬ 
sian nightmare in 19th-century Bri¬ 
tain, e g, increasing industnaiisation 
and the safety-valve of emigration, 
arc absent in Mauritius and are un¬ 
likely to be created there As for 
attitudes towards what lies ahead, 
the people of Mauritius seem to be 
denied that hope of a bnghter fu¬ 
ture for themselves and their child¬ 
ren, which in the West has provided 
an incentive both to economir im 
provement and to the restriction of 
births to enhance opportunity still 
lurther. 

Perhaps the basic dilemma of 
Mauritius is that the experience of 
the past has, in the final analysis, 
little to offet : she must devise her 
own solution out of the variety of 
expert advice that is given One 
thing is clear. The situation i« such 
that only proposals as revolutionary 
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and controveraial as those put 
waid in the Titmuss R^rt are Uko- 
ly to improve it. But to work, 
proposals must bear a close relation 
to tlie felt needs and objcctiviM td 
Mauritians themselves. The filial 
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pie and their Government. It is a 
stern but necessary one : on the 
hand, drastie economic and social 


policies which will equip their so¬ 
ciety for survival and, it is to be 
hoped, future growth; on the other, 
the unthinkable consequences of in¬ 
difference or false optimism. 
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Co 

5 “Does Soeial Welfare Create Starva¬ 
tion’" in Nrw Society, Nov 8, 1962 

’ Burton Benedict, “Mauritius at the 
Crossroads", Bnmh Journal of Socio¬ 
logy. Vo) 13, No 4 
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Helping the plans 

Saving or spending—do it through 
a Bank and help us increasingly to 
serve you and the National Plans. 



Bombay Office — 
Ahmtdabad Office 


Sir rherozeihoh Mihlo Rood 
13 Relief Rood. Koiupur 
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' ''*"11 's^'kid to Pakistan 

All ETaluation 

Hamxa Alavl 


In a significant statement Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Mohamed Shoaib, said sometime ago ; 

“In the past year we have been faced with a crisis in our external relations calling into question 
the alliances ‘that have beers central to our foreign policy. If'e have learnt that we have to rely on our 
own people and resources and not on the promises of others fo' safeguard Pakistan’s security and national 
interests.” 

Principal among the alliances which have been “central” to Pakistan’s foreign policy has been, of 
course, the one with the United States. The alliance has secured for Pakistan very substantial amounts of 
economic and defence assistance from the V S whose share of non-military aid received hy Pakistan during 
the period 1951-60 was no less than 79 per cent. 

An attempt is made below to evaluate the contribution of U S aid in different forms—development 
loans, commodity assistance, military aid — to Pakistan’s economic development and defence. 


jPRESIDENT Ayub Khan was one 
of those in positions of autho¬ 
rity in Pakistan who were res¬ 
ponsible for the sharp break in 
the country’s foreign policy ten 
years ago. The emergent policy 
of neutralism, which was being given 
shape under Liaquat Ali Khan, was 
suddenly abandoned and Pakistan 
joined the U S in the Cold War. It 
was then argued that such a marri¬ 
age with a rich nation would fetch 
a dowry of gold and open up new 
prospects of economic prosperity. 
The alliance, it was said, would 
secure for Pakistan a powerful 
voice in the comity of nations and 
put at her disposal great military 
power to strengthen her security. 
The record belies the promises of 
this mendicant philosophy. Events 
have proved false the hypothesis on 
which it rests, viz, that in the field 
of international relations loyalty 
begets loyalty, regardless of the 
alignment of national interests. 

In the National Assembly, Yousaf 
Khattack, a Member, has described 
this as “the romantic conception of 
foreign policy”, so that when “Am¬ 
erica thought Pakistan was no use 
to her, Pakistan felt like a jilted 
lover”. He asked the Government 
to be more realistic in its thinking 
on this subject. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that the policy¬ 
makers of the Government could 
have been so very naive in their 
thinking on this vital matter. But 
to deny them this explanation would 
be to charge them of having misled 
the nation; for the alliance has 
given us neither strength nor dig¬ 
nity. Now Pakistan feels bereft of 


friends; a sense of isolation which 
IS the more accentuated by our 

eagerness to demonstrate our new¬ 
found bonds of friendship with 

China — the meagre product of 

two negatives. 

Total Dependence on the IJ S 

Here, once more, there is a 
fundamental inconsistency in our 
position. The reality of our vir- 
Itually total dependence on the 

Western countries, particularly the 
United States, for aid stan^ in 
contradiction to our apparent align¬ 
ment with China. The heavy de¬ 
pendence on U S aid leaves Pakistan 
with little freedom to embark on 
an independent foreign policy even 
though both the U S and the Ayub 
regime in Pakistan have had to ac¬ 
commodate temporary shifts of poli¬ 
cy in the face of the traumatic ex¬ 
perience of the Pakistani people 
under the impact of recent events 
and the general recognition, and in¬ 
deed the admission by the Govern¬ 
ment, of the unreliability of the alli¬ 
ance. But the pressure of dependence 
remains and Ayub is already busy 
selling the idea of a confederation 
of Pakistan, Iran, Afghanistan and 
Turkey, a project dear to some 
planners in Ae U S. At the same 
time, one must recognise that there 
is some desire in Pakistan to re¬ 
duce this heavy dependence on the 
U S in order to gain a greater free¬ 
dom in foreign policy. 

At first glance it Would appear 
that some progress has already been 
made towards the diversification of 
the sources of foreign aid. Table 
I shows the foreign aid received 
by Pakistan according to sources. 


It will be seen that in the period 
1951-60, apart from small amounts 
obtained from the U N and Sweden, 
the bulk of the aid came from the 
U S, the World Bank and the Com¬ 
monwealth. In fact if these figures 
were broken down further one 
would see that Commonwealth aid 
played a more important part, rela- 
tnely, in the period before 1953 
than after that year when the US 
came to dominate the scene. On 
the other hand, in the period I960- 
63 Germany and Japan figure pro¬ 
minently. Particularly significant is 
the appearance of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, in the context of 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. The latest 
development is the participation t>f 
all the principal Common Market 
countries in the aid Consortium. 
This diversification is a welcome 
change. Paradoxically, however, 
underlying this diversification there 
is also a greater dependence on the 
U S which has increased its share 
of total aid. 

If we take ail aid, excluding ctmi- 
modity aid and military aid, for 
the period 1951-60 we find that the 
share of the U S was 42 per cent 
of the total while that of the Com¬ 
monwealth was 32 per cent of which 
Canada accounted for 24 per cent. 
Canada was thus the second largest 
source of aid. During this period 
the World Bank provided about 23 
per cent of the total aid. During 
the period 1960-63. although there 
was a considerable diversification 
of the sources of foreign aid, the 
relative share of the U S increased 
from 42 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the total. The share of the new 
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tlrItmr^ vuK al ihf ovix-tisc of Com- 
ihonvvf'iWlfi (on flint's whtipt share 
(ln»f>|if’<l fifim |ifr ti'nl to 14 
])fr t'l'nl anif llif Win Iff Uank whcAC 
shiiif <lr(/()/M‘il from 21 jii't tent to 

1(1 jM'i (■I'lil Till (hop in the J'harc 

of (Ilf (ifiiimonMc.illh (oiintrics vias 
niaini) on nfroiinl of (.anaiJa whose 
sliaif (hopjM'fl from 2t per ceni to 
6 pi'i ceiU Till' shall' of the I' K 
iiifrfasffl iifjiii 0 7 per cent to 7.6 
per tent The new participants were 
(/erinany. whirfi eonlrihuletl 13 4 
per cent of the total (ic hecame 
tht' sefoiiil Inifjesl lionorl, Japan 
(8.3 pei cent), the, Soviet Union 
(33 pei cent) ami Yiij^oslavia (1.1 
per eentf Thus theie has been u 
djversilieatiori in the souices of aid 
as well as an increase in the de- 
peiidenie on the U S 

If commodity aid is taken linlo 
account the sfiate of the U S in the 
total aid 111 the period 1Q.3I-00 comes 
to iw mii(h ns 79 |>er tent. During 
this period rouunodity aid amoiinl- 
t'tl to 80 jier (n*ru of the total aid 
reteived from the U S In the period 
1960-0.1 commodity aid declined 
somewiiat in importance and was 
only 00 per cent of the total aid 
from the US C.onscquentiy, if com- 
niadily aid is included, the relative 
share of the U S would appear to 
diop fiom 79 per et'iit to 71 pci 
ct'iit Hut it would be a mistake to 


tonchide from this that there has 
been a diminution in the relative 
importance of the U S as a source 
of aid vis-a-vis other countries. The 
signibtance of the change is the re¬ 
duction in the proportion of com¬ 
modity aid. 

tnipHct on Economic Policies 
Tlieie is little evidence to show 
liiui U S aid has accelerated the 
pace of economic development jii 
I'akistan; the reverse may well lie 
true The fiasis of the progress which 
has taken place in the held of in¬ 
dustrial development (mainly light 
industry I, was laid m the early fifties 
when li S aid was yet negligible 
and U S influence had not yet esta¬ 
blished itself fully. Paradoxically, 
by the, lime a substantial amount of 
US aid liegan to flow in, as from 
19,55, the rate of industrial expan¬ 
sion began to slow down. This is 
shown by the index of manufactur- 
ing production (See Table 2) The 
point increase in the index is lower 
in 1950 and in later years than in 
the three previous years The in¬ 
crease in production during 1955 
ha.s not been matched m any subse¬ 
quent year, the recovery in 1959 
and again in 1961 was well below 
this level. If is obvious from the 
figures that the prrcnitage rate of 
expansion dropi>ed ron.sKlerahly Not 
only K the rate of industrial expan¬ 


sion lower in later years hut also 
a substantial proportion of the in¬ 
crease in production in later years 
has been attributed to rationalisation 
and better utilisation of industrial 
capacity (-reated in earlier years. 


Table 2; Index of Manufacturing 
Production 


Year 

Index 

Change m 
Index 

Series 

1950 

I: Base 1954 converted to 
1950 = 100 

100 

1951 

124 

+24 

1952 

155 

+31 

1953 

202 

+47 

1954 

265 

+63 

1955 

337 

+72 

1956 

382 

+45 

1957 

404 

+ 22 

Source" 

"Statistical Yearbook 1937'', 
Published by the C S O, Govt 
of Pakistan 

Series II: Base 1954 

= 100 

Year 

Index 

Change in 
Index 

1934 

100 

... . 

1956 

143 9 

+44 

(two years) 

1957 

1.52 4 

+ 8.5 

1958 

162.4 

+ 10.0 

1959 

181 9 

+ 19.5 

1960 

192.4 

+ 10.5 

1961 

213 6 

+21.2 

Sources • 

Budget 1961-62, 

"Economic 


Survey" and Eleventh Annu,il 
Report of the ConBultative 
Clommmee of the Colombo 
Plan, January 1963. 


Table I- Foreign Aid To Pakistun- 1951-64 

[ExcludinR Military Aid] 

(V S $ million) 

igil 1(1 10 6 1%(I 1 7 I960 to 31-3 1961 1963-64 Indus Basin 


Country/Agem y 

Allocated 

Lltilmud 

Or.iTUs 

Australia 

28 1 

28 1 

2.0 

Belgium 

- 

- 


Caiiadii 

1 It 0 

104 'i 

(1 

F ranc e 

— 

— 


Germany 

- 


— 

India 

- 

--- 

— 

Italy 


— 

- 

lapan 

__ 


— 

Netherlaiid.s 

- 


— 

New Zealtttul 

5 9 

5 1 

. 

United Kingdom 

3 

3 2 

2 0 

USA 

(i) IC.A/DLF/Airv 
EXIMBANK 

288 7 

lb9 1 

145.0 

(ii) Ford Foundation 

164 

164 

9 0 

(hi) Clonimodiiy Aid 

949 7 

7‘H8 

— 

Sweden 

0 6 

0 6 

1 0 

USSR 

- 

—. 

. — 

Yugoslav ia 

-- 

— 

— 

IBRD/IDA.'IFC 

151 0 

100 0 

— 

United Nations 

9.4 

94 

30 


I.nans 

" Total 

(Consortiun 

Aid)'* 

Development Fund t 
Grants Loans Total 


- 

- 

—-- - 


__ 


2 0 

10.0 

15.0 

— 

15.0 


— 

— 

— 

—.- 

6 0 

58 0 

190 

21.0 

— 

21 0 

: .'611 

126 0 

7 0 

27 5 

32.0 

— 

32 0 



10 0 

1740 

- ' 

174.0 

18 (1 

78 0 

30.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

/I) 1' 

72 0 

6 6 

22 4 

3 0 

58 0 


3.0 

58.0 

11 5 (1 

11)0 0 

212 5 

177.0 

70.0 

247.0 


9 0 

-- 

.1— 

- 

- . 

• 

707 0 (. 

*si) 150 0 

_ 



311 0 

1 0 

- — 

.. - 

__ 


30 0 

— 

_ 



10 0 

100 

__ 

■ 



90 1) 

90 0 

80 0 

_ 

90 Ot 

90.0 

—. 

3 0 

_ 




* Anj.(t.n,4ted amount of $ 40 million ,n aid cxpcrled in 1963-64 from i.,un,ne, .hich are not members of the Consor- 


t This amount includes $10 million not credited to the Indus Basin Dexeloumi m P.,„a i« , -i li r. , ■ 

meet interest and other charge, during the first 8 yeatx of cons.nicf.o., of the work! 
t In .addition to foreign exchange commitments amounting to .$ 640 m aid and loans m resneet of n - r> i 

ment Fund rupee assistance equivalent to .$ 2.35 million has been <omm.t,ed by ,hr U s ^ ^ ^ ^ Develop- 
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Behind the slowing down of in¬ 
dustrial expansion was the pressure 
of the conservative thinking of U S 
advisers whose influence acquired 
virtually die status of authority as 
Pakistan became more and more 
dependent on the U S. They soon 
came into conflict with men like 
Zahid Husain and Ghulam Faruque 
who were committed to a radical 
policy of industrial development 
Chulam Faruque, who, as the head 
of the P I D C, has made a big con¬ 
tribution to such industrial develop¬ 
ment as has taken place, once re¬ 
ferred to the opposition of our 
foreign experts who were trying to 
advise us against developing the 
jute industry, a field in which Pak¬ 
istan has made substantial progress 
thanks to the stand taken by him and 
Pakistani businessmen who stood 
behind him. The following passage 
from the evidence of Dr D Bell, 
who was attached to the Pakistan 
Planning Board, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, is 
particularly revealing. When asked 
about the relationship that existed 
between the U S Mission in Karachi 
and the Pakistan Planning Board 
he said “The I C A Mission mem¬ 
bers . . . consulted the Planning 
Board of the Pakistan Government 
regularly in two main kind of 
things: First of all we [i e the Pak¬ 
istan Planning Board] were an ex¬ 
cellent source of information for 
them On specific problems they 
might be encountering Secondly 
after a while — although not in the 
beginning, but after a while, when 
the Planning Board began to have 
rea.sonable views as to what sort of 
things made sense to he done in Pak¬ 
istan and what sort of things did 
not make sense, the 1 C A Mis.sion 
began to use this information to 
guide them in making their own 
deci.sions as to what they wanted 
to put their money into and what 
they did not. 1 do not mean to mi 
ply that they followed without re¬ 
view the opinions of the Planning 
Board; but they gave them heavy 
weight.” 

This is the strange relationship 
that was established between the 
principal organ of economic plan¬ 
ning in the country and the agency 
of a foreign power. Not only did 
the U S Mission have free access 
to the data and policy papers of the 
Planning Board but it is dear from 
the evidence that the role of the 


Planning Board was reduced to a 
merely advisory body, for the key 
decisions as to where the money 
should go lay with the U S Mission. 
There is a reference here also to 
the period when under the firm hand 
of Zahid Husain the Planning 
Board took a stand on the questions 
of Land Reform and Industrial De¬ 
velopment. It was after Zahid Hu¬ 
sain was removed from the,,Plan¬ 
ning Board that it began tO'aee 
“What sort of things made sense to 
he done in Pakistan” in the eyes 
of our American advisers. Their 
anti-industrial bias is evident in the 
revision of the First Five-Year Plan 
and more sharply in the Second 
Five-Year Plan in which the pro¬ 
portion of resources devoted to in¬ 
dustrial development was further re¬ 
duced. 

MiBdirectiofi of Investment 
One need not enter here into ar¬ 
guments regarding problems of ba¬ 
lanced development and inter-secto¬ 
ral distribution of resources to 
achieve balanced and rapid growth. 
One might argue that the limiting 
factor in the development of the ag¬ 
rarian economy of Pakistan is not 
the want of large scale expenditure 
hut the crop-sharing system and the 
pre.sent .system of land-use. A radi¬ 
cal land reform could achieve far 
more than the vast sums which have 
been expended, some of which could 
have sustained greater industrial 
development. But the greatest wast¬ 
age of resources has been by way 
of the growing military expenditure 
and large number of so called “de- 
velo|jment” projects which are es¬ 
sentially military' in character 

A considerable proportion of ex- 
(lendituie iindei the rubric of 
"Tianspoit and Communications” 
would fall into this category. Thus 
for grants given to Provinces (upto 
50 per cent of the co.si of construc¬ 
tion of arterial roads), out of the 
‘‘‘Fund for Roads of National Im¬ 
portance”, It IS the Ministry of De¬ 
fence which makes the selection of 
roads and economic considera¬ 
tions aie relegated into the back¬ 
ground For instance, it is dilTiculf 
to see why a first class tarmac road 
from Karachi to Khuzdar is being 
constructed through the barren area 
of Kalat at the cost of Rs 19 21 
million (for the Ist stage of the 
project which is in three stages) 
when there are more promising areas 
where new roads are badly need¬ 


ed. Even from the defence point of 
view such a road has little urgency 
except in terms of the U S strategy 
in relation to Iran. One would 
put in the same category tlte tele¬ 
communication network linking Pak¬ 
istan with CENTO countries with 
whom we have little trade to justi¬ 
fy such expenditure. As against this, 
road development in East Pakistan, 
which has notoriously had com- 
munications, has lagged badly de¬ 
spite the sanction on paper of a 
scheme which has served no better 
purpose so far than to assuage East 
Pakistani feelings. 

Expenditure on ‘Transport and 
Communications'’ exceeded First 
Five-Year Plan targets. On the other 
hand, expenditure on Industrial De¬ 
velopment was below Plan targets. 
Another fruitless drain on resources 
is the very large amounts which 
are spent on construction of large- 
scale food storage facilities They 
are needed mainly to accommodate 
the surplus agricultural commodities 
received as aid from the U S. We 
shall consider this further when we 
discuss commodity aid. A detailed 
review of the allocation of resources 
under the Five-Year Plans would 
lead one to the conclusion that they 
are not designed primarily to pro¬ 
mote accelerated eionomic develop¬ 
ment but at every stage, subordi¬ 
nated to the dictates of U S policies 
and interests. 

Interfeeenre in ExiicuUon 

Apart from the influence of 
American advisers at the highest 
levels in the Government in the 
formulation of over-all policies and 
plans, which arises both from their 
poliferation throughout the machine 
ry of Government and the inevitable 
jiressures of economic and financial 
dependence, the aid machinery in- 
luences decisions at every stage at 
the operational level also. Two fac¬ 
tors operate to achieve this. First, 
the U S experts attached to various 
departments, although in theory 
having an advisory role only, in 
practice exercise virtually executive 
authority. Their word has often the 
weight of an order because the 
future career of the officers with 
whom they work may depend on 
their report on their competence. 
The expert is also m a [vosilion to 
offer rewards to cooperating officers 
by way of recommendation for a 
variety of special training schemes 
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.in the service of agriculture 


Factamfos (Ammonium phosphate 16:20) 
Ammonium sulphate • Superphosphate 
NPK fertiliser mixtures 


...in the service of industry 


Anhydrous ammonia • Sulphuric acid 
Sulphur dioxide • Ammonium chloride 

(N 1960, the company completed the first stage of its expan¬ 
sion programme involving a capital outlay of Rs. 3 crores 
And quickly, in its wake, followed the Rs. 2 crore-second 
stage which has, also, been completed-the highlight of 
which IS the installation of a ' Texaco ’ oil gasification plant 
using naphtha as feedstock. Now, the much more ambitious 
third stage involving an outlay of around Rs. 12 crores is on! 


FACT 


THE FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS, TRAVANCORE LIMITED 

R«|d. Office. Eloor. Ud)rotamendal P.O., Kerala State. 
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(tad al^ ojq^rtitaitks to go abroad 
ander riK various aid programnMe. 
Mr Au»|tr Rahmiv, when Chief Min¬ 
ister of East Pakistan deplored the 
interferenoe by American advisers 
in internaJ jaattera. In 1958 even 
the Central Government had to take 
notice of ibis and issued a circular 
to ail concerned stating that the 
e^^rts had an advisory capacity 
only and had no executive autho¬ 
rity. But a mere circular could 
hardly change the situation. 

The U S expert is nearly always 
on loan from a business corpora¬ 
tion for a short period, generally 
two years. His loyalties, naturally, 
remain with the parent concern, and 
his advice has often a greater bear¬ 
ing on the interests of the parent 
concern than the country which he 
has come to advise. For instance, 
it has often been alleged that the 
specifications prescribed by the ex¬ 
perts are unnecessarily d^iied and 
specific to a degree that only the 
parent concern is in a position to 
supply the prescribed equipment. 
This prevents the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment from obtaining competitive 
quotations for the supply of the 
equipment which is then bought 
from the U S supplier often at ex¬ 
orbitant prices. 

The .same effect is reali.sed through 
the control over projects exercised 
by Aid Mission officials through 
financial and supervisory control 
undei the terms of Project Aid ag¬ 
reements. Instead of the U S pro¬ 
ject aid being utili8e.d to cover the 
entire cost of a few selected pro¬ 
jects, It IS distributed over a large 
number of projects so that each 
project has a small “aid component”. 
All such projects come within the 
operational control of the Aid Mis¬ 
sion which thus acquires virtual 
control over the disbiiiseinenl not 
only of the aid funds but in effect 
also Pakistan Government funds al¬ 
located for the project in question. 

A great deal of light wa.s shed 
on these matters during the, sum¬ 
mer of 1961 when the Avub leginic 
came into conflict with the Kenne 
dy Administration and much infor¬ 
mation was supplied to such papers 
as the Government-controlled Pak- 
irtan Times which carried revealing 
reports from “Special Correspond¬ 
ents”. Accoiding to one such report 
(which does not appear to have 
been contradicted by anyone) the 
U S '‘takes back 50 per cent to 60 


per oent ^ the total allocation in 
the name ctf enmuitanta’ and con¬ 
tractors’ fees. It is stated that both 
in the Warsak and Karni^huli pro¬ 
jects the estimate of sui^ charges 
has been os high as over 50 per 
cent. The report oontunes “it has 
become difficult for a public servant 
to convince Pakistani engineers and 
contractors or firms of consultants 
that they are ncH being discHminat- 
ed against and discouraged by such 
agencies {i e atd agencies] .... agen¬ 
cies like the World Bank are work¬ 
ing contrary to this end [of utilis¬ 
ing available local talent and ex¬ 
perience] . . . The conditions im¬ 
posed for participation in the bid¬ 
ding [for tenders for construction 
projects] are such as would auto¬ 
matically eliminate Pakistani firms 
It IS pointed out that the Jinnah 
Barrage, Ghulam Mohammed Bar¬ 
rage, Taunsa Barrage and the Gudu 
Barrage have all been designed, 
planned and executed by Pakistani 
engineers and contractors . How¬ 
ever, the World Bank seems to be 
taking no notice of these fact* as, 
neither is the designing likely to 
be assigned to any local firm ..f 
consultants nor is the execution like¬ 
ly to be entru.sted to competent 
local contiaclors”. 

These factors combined with the 
fact that both Technical Assistance 
and Project Assistance work to tie 
the Pakistan Government down to 
particular suppliers of equijjment 
and limit their ability to obtain real¬ 
ly competitive quotations result in 
the final analysis in an indirect loss 
to the Pakistan Government which 
prohablv exceeds the amount of aid 
that was received in respect of the 
project Aid thus becomes no more 
than an instrument to ensure a 
captive market 

Commodity Aid 

The bulk of IJ S aid is rceeived 
in the form of commodity aid A 
payment is made in rupees by the 
Government of Pakistan against the 
aid received, into American accounts 
and rontrollrd by the U S Mission. 
These Funds are designated as the 
Counter-part Funds. Thus the first 
stage of the transaction is essential¬ 
ly a purchase rather than a gift or 
loan. This purchase in fact is not 
made at the normal world market 
prices but at U S support prices 
which are substantially higher than 
the ruling world prices (in the case 
of wheat nearly a third higher at 


one time). The oomraoditiw tm 
brought in American ahipa aa thk 
ia a condition of the aid agrauneikl. 
The New York Times reported on 
June 13, 1953 that shq^iK of the 
US wheat to Pakistan in Aineiioan 
ships would cost Pakistan 126 per 
ton as against $ 12 to f 14 in a 
foreign ship, llius the Rupee equi¬ 
valent of the Commodity Aid ia r^* 
ly an inflated value. In September 
1958 the-then Finance Minister Am- 
jad All rather irresponsibly dis¬ 
missed the question of paying such 
inflated prices by the argument that 
after all it was merely a questioti 
of aid accounting and did not re¬ 
present a real burden for Pakistan. 
But this IS not so. Whether the so- 
called commodity aid is really aid 
or trade at inflated prices can be 
determined only on the basis of the 
actual dispoaal of the counterpart 
funds. This is illustrated in Table 3. 

To begin with, it is interesting to 
note that the amounts shown at 
“Development Grants” appeared for 
the first time only in the half-year 
June-Dee 1958, i e, after the military 
regime in Pakistan had taken over. 
To finance an undiminished bud¬ 
getary deficit Shoaib switched from 
domestic borrowing to borrowing 
from U S Counterpart Rupee-Funds 
and he was assisted in part by this 

f ;rant. Shoaib’s claim that this was 
ess in.flationary is debatable. The 
mechanics of creating and drawing 
upon these funds is not very different 
from Government borrowma from 
the State Bank and the effect of 
drawing upon these funds is no less 
inflationary. This view is endorsed 
in this year's Budget White Paper. 

Lo«« of Foreian Exchange 
From the point of v.ew of the eva¬ 
luation of commodity assistance as 
“aid” It IS the third item in Table S 
which IS of special interest. The 
U S has engaged in the construc¬ 
tion of a number of “special facili- 

Tahle 3; Planned Use of Rupee 
Funds under Title I, PL 480 

{Cumulaiii’f Total up to the 
End of 19.58) 


( 

$ Milhon) 

Development grants 

!2..1 

US loan to Pak Government 

89 1 

Payment o/ U S obligationi 


in Pakistan 

50.0 

Military prorurrment 

79.4 

Loans to Bueinest 

28 7 

Other uses 

8.8 

Total 

268 3 
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"" tiw'* on the soil of Pakistan and 
has incurred a number of local obli- 
gatiods if) a variety of ways. To 
meet these oliligations the U S would 
ordinarily hove had to remit dollars 
to PskisUn to raise the requisite 
rupee funds. By its utilisation of 
the Counter part Rupee Funds Pak¬ 
istan is deprived of these badly- 
needed dollars F-ariier this year it 
was reported in the Press that a 
large amount was withdrawn out of 
the Counterpart Funds by the U S 
by conversion into dollnrs No de¬ 
tails of this transaction are avail¬ 
able But this wonhi he another 
example of the use of Counterpart 
Funds in a way which causes a 
direct or an indirect drain on our 
dollar resources 

Political Use of Aid 

liOBiis to Business, again, further 
IIS interests. Under the relevant 
U S legislation these loans out of 
Counter-part Funds muy only be 
granted either to II S business con¬ 
cerns (operating in Pakistan) or to 
concerns engaged in the marketing 
of (I S goods. The figiiie of $ fill 
million shown under “other uses’’ 
represents the cost of various “cul- 
turnr’ activities which arc so assi¬ 
duously pursued by the U S Mission 
in Pakistan, These amounts are 
spent under the heads of “Informa¬ 
tion and F.diiralion” (by the US 
IS), “Tiaiislation and Pnhiiiation". 
and “International Fduention F,x 
rhangv". 

It would be difTicult to e.stablidh 
a good case for importing the vari¬ 
ous commodities supplied under the 
U S aid programmes Tlie details of 
the eorinnodilies sn|i()li.-d niidei 
Title 1 of PI, IhO upto the end of 
1958 are .shown in Talile 1 .Sinphis 
wheat. It will be seen, makes up 
about half of the total \alue of 
commodities. It might he recalled 
that it was with an offer of wheat 
aid in Mav 1*353 that the US made 
8 dramatir entry into Pakistan 
politicv This was against the back¬ 
ground of a famine threat which 
had been built up by vigorous press 
propaganda for several months and 
the frantic appeals of the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan for immediate help 
The wheat crop for 1951-52 was 
below average due to drought and 
that for the winter of 1952-53 had 
also failed due. amongst other rea¬ 
sons, to low water in Indian con¬ 
trolled canals following drought 
conditiona and diveraion. The eanmt 

'' Mil' 


water diversion became the subject 
of a vigorous pres* campaign which 
built up a scare of an impending 
famine There v>aa an inevitable 
scramble by speculators to hoard 
wheat and prices began to rise, 
thus confinning the picture of a ge 
ncral shortage. In his budget speech 
in March 1953, the Finance Minis 
ter estimated the shortfall in the 
crop to be no less than I million 
tons, 1 e, nearly a quarter of the 
total average crop. Due to the short¬ 
fall in the earlier year and also the 
low level of stocks, the overall defi¬ 
cit was estimated at nearly 2^ 
imllion tons Desperate appeals 
were made for immediate help 
About 160,000 tons of wheat were 
received from Uanada and Austra¬ 
lia But the U S delayed making any 
commitments for montlis until in 
May 1953 the Naximuddm Govern 
rnent fell Mohammed Ah Bogra 
who was” then the II S protege, was 
installed m office and almost inimr 
(hatcK a fl.S offer of 700,000 tons 
of wheat aid. with an additional 
300,000 tons if needed, was an¬ 
nounced Rut It took many more 
iiioiiths for this promise to he ful¬ 
filled and U S wheat was not ship¬ 
ped until the end of the year, by 
which time a bumper crop was 
standing in the fields As against 
an estimated shortage of 2J million 
tons Pakistan had gone through the 
Cl ISIS with no more than 160.000 
tons of Commonwealth wheat TTie 
600,000 tons of T1S wheat arrived 
too late, after the bumper crop had 
been reaped 

Isirin- Food Iraporbi Forfeit on 
Pakistan 

•Senator T F' Green reporting m 
January 1956 on the administration 
of Foreign Aid has n corded the 
fact that "more than half of the 
wheat supplied was still in storag*- 
m Pakistan by midsummer of 1954 
b) which time a new and bumper 
crop was available”. This was after 
ore-lhird of the total quantity had 
been “disposed of by free distribu¬ 
tion to those who could not pay for 
il”. as the Finance Minister an¬ 
nounced in his following budget 
spr.'cli. It was even reported that 
much of this wheat was iti fact des¬ 
troyed as It was unfit for consump 
fion 

Imports of foodgrams in the 
seven years 1953-60 have averaged 
about 730,000 tons annually But 
before the Partition, Sind alone ex¬ 


ported to deficit provinces in India 
about 150,000 tons of rir^ annually 
and Sind and Punjab exported 
about 500,000 to 700.000 tons of 
wheat annually to other parts of 
India The Pakistan Food and Agri¬ 
culture Commission has attributed 
the altered food position of West 
Pakistan mainly to the fact that the 
picture of a surplus area before 
Partition doe.s not take account of 
the fact that Punjab imported large 
quantities of coarse grams although 
It exported wheat But this explana¬ 
tion as well as the facts of the rise 
III population and greater urbani¬ 
sation arc not sufficient to explain 
the extent and the apparent sudden¬ 
ness of the deterioration in the food 
.situation after 1953; for until 1953, 
despile the total disorganisation of 
life III West Pakistan following the 
^Vl■^t^ (if the Partition and the fail 
that new agricultural development 
plans ami irrigation schemes had 
not yet got under way total food 
gram inijioits aieraged no more 
than 60,000 tons annually, i e. Jess 
than onc-twplfth of the level of the 
post-1053 imports In fact during 
the decade 19.50 to 1960 the pro¬ 
duction of fondgrainv is said to 
have increased from 15.4 maunds to 
16 3 maunds per capita These 
figures may he iinjiislihabh optimis- 
tu, hut they certainly do not sug 
gest a deterioration in the situation 
such AS might call for the very large 
incieasc in irnjiorts 

Jl IS believed m some quarter* 
that in fait excessive imports of 
fomigiains ha\e hi eri *oi(ed on J-*ak- 
istan in order to accommodate U S 
(lolicies for disposal of surpluses 
Thit has entailed a difficult and ex¬ 
pensive storage problem for Pak¬ 
istan as well as large-scale destrue- 
tion periodic ally of foodgrains stocks 
which have deteriorated through 
prolonged .storage Thus as against 
the total storage capacity at the 
disposal of the Central and Provin- 

Tabte 4: rtomnioHily Comnosition of 

Aid under PL 480, Title I 

j('f> IP the End nf 1958) 


Commodio Qu.antity Value 

($ million ) 

''^I’cat 72 mn bu.she)s 123.6 

Rice I0 2mncwts 65.2 

C.otton 174,400 bales 30 7 

rtairy pro- 

dutlv 10 1 mn lbs 4.9 

Tobacco 5 8 mn lbs .J.R 

Rats 63 I mn lbs 10.5 

Freight 28.6 

Total , . -- 268.3 



dii Govenmeitts of 300,000 tom «t 
the time of the Partition, which was 
doubled by 1955, the total ct^acity 
in 1960 had been raised to 1 mil¬ 
lion tons and further storage capa¬ 
city was under construction schedul¬ 
ed to raise the total capacity to 2 
million tons by 1965. Resources ex¬ 
pended on this nught have been 
more fruitfully employed elsewhere. 

Pakistanis are familiar with perio¬ 
dic reports about stocks of food- 
grains destroyed (or made available 
for animal feed) due to deteriora¬ 
tion through prolonged storage. The 
question was raised in the National 
Assembly at its Dacca session re¬ 
cently in connection with a report 
of 5,000 tons of nee damaged and 
rendered unfit for consumption. The 
Central Food and Agriculture Min¬ 
ister then promised an enquiry, the 
results of which are still to be 
known. There have been several 
more recent reports of further stocks 
of grain found damaged through 
prolonged storage -eg, 1,500 tons 
of rice reported in May this year 
to be “completely damaged”; an- 
othei d,000 tons repoited lu June 
to be damaged at another grain 
store near Karachi The last report 
adds that “similar damage has been 
caused to ncc and other foodgrains 
lying in godowns at various places 
in West Pakistan but so far no con- 
rrete step has been taken to stop 
this loss”. But the root cause of this 
loss is clearly the excessive imports 
under Commodify Aid programmes 
which prevent available .supplies 
being disposed of 

The case of cotton is another 
glaring example. Production of 
cotton in Pakistan has gone up to 
2 million bales while consumpUon 
has remained static at around 
1,.300,000 bales in spite of the very 
large increase in the installed capa¬ 
city of textile mills. The main rea¬ 
son for this IS the dumping of U S 
cotton received under commodity 
aid programmes. The result has been 
to create a surplus of domestically- 
produced cotton which Pakistan has 
found difficult to dispose in the 
world markets partly due, again, 
to subsidised sales of U S cotton. 
While the official pegged price for 
domestic use of cotton in the U S 
is 32.5 cents per pound, exports 
made at a subsidy of 8.5 cents and 
stocks of cotton were sold by the 


ConuBodity Credit Coiporation in 
July 1962, for example, for an 
average price of 24.10 cents per 
pound for one inch stapling. These 
subsidised sales abroad as well as 
the dumping of U S cotton in Pak¬ 
istan’s home market has created a 
difficult problem for Pakistan with 
regard to the disposal of our own 
surplus, and local prices have been 
forced down artificially. 

MiUUM7 Aid 

Finally, a word about military 
aid A surprising fact about it is 
that a good proportion of u is given 
to Pakistan not in the form of inih- 
lary hardware but rather in the 
form of surplus commodities! 
Rupees from the counterpart funds 
thus created are then placed at the 
disposal of the Mimstry of Defence, 
Defence purchases thus made are a 
great drain on Pakistan’s scanty 
loreign exchange resources. A 
change is probably being made as 
from this year for, in his reply to 
the Budget debate. Finance Minis¬ 
ter Shoaib declared that “Pakistan 
could not allow the scrutiny of it.s 
defence accounts by any foreign 
country and for this reason Rs 12.5 
crores of allocation from the 
Counterpart Funds was diverted to 
the economic side” This is an elo¬ 
quent comment on the kind of ar¬ 
rangements which the Pakistan Gov¬ 
ernment had acquiesced in .so far. 

Not only has military aid provid¬ 
ed in this form generated addition¬ 
al foreign exchange expenditure 
without augmenting our foreign ex 
change resources but also it has not 
helped Pakistan to reduce expendi¬ 
ture on defence On the contrary, 
m the words of Dr David Bell, in 
his evidence before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; “The 
inescapable conclusion would be 
that Pakistan, which was already 
spending too much of her resources 
on military purposes, was encourag¬ 
ed by the U S military aid pro¬ 
grammes to spend even more for 


tnililarf purposes ^ obviously dus 
makes the problem of economic de¬ 
velopment much harder.” Mr 
Sprague, Assistant Secretary of De¬ 
fence testified: “The proportionale 
share spent by our allies has been 
increasing and, for 1957, countries 
receiving military assistance spent 
ior defence the equivalent of $7 
for every dollar of military assist¬ 
ance. This proportionate increase in 
their own defence efforts b also con¬ 
firmed in the rising amount of 
sales of equipment under military 
assistance programme. For 1956 
such sales totalled $79 million. For 
1957 such sales increased to $ 312 
million. There is reason to hope that 
an increasing proportion of military 
assistance can be shifted to military 
equipment sales”. He continued : 
“It IS significant to note that again 
this year 85 per cent of the amounts 
spent on the progiamme will be 
spent in the U S. In fact we esti¬ 
mate that 92 per cent of the 
amounts spent on the material pur¬ 
chases will be expended on orders 
from the domestic U S industry. 
Thus a very substantial part of the 
cost is ploughed back into the U S 
economy." 

Mortgagina the Future 

This IS not the place to discuss 
the political and military implica¬ 
tions of the alliance into which Pak¬ 
istan has been drawn. An important 
consideration before the U S, how¬ 
ever, has been the economic as well 
as the military and political ad¬ 
vantages of using Pakistan as an 
instrument of its strategy in this 
area — an arrangement which lub 
little to offer Pakistan in return. 
Secretary of Treasury Humphrey 
summed U S calculations in 1954 
when he said; “The military aid, 
and to what extent it may Iw- con¬ 
tinued, as I see it, is just a matter 
of how much cheaper can we do 
it that way than we can do it ano¬ 
ther way. This is just a matter of 
figuring It out every time. As long 


Table .I: External Debt Liabililj' and Pakistan’g Foreign Exrhange Earning* 


Foreign Exchange Payments Foreign Loan 

—■ — --— — “ -: Repayable in Rupees 

Per rent of----- 



Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Foreign 

Exrhange 

Earnings 

Principal 

I nterest 

Total 

1960-81 

58.1 

M.6 

867 

S.82 

14.0 

20.9 

34.9 

1961-62 

97.1 

48.7 

145.8 

6.07 

24 2 

44.8 

69 0 

1962-63 

160.9 

568 

216 7 

9.03 

39.3 

716 

110,9 
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■» we c«n Mve aome money by 
doing k, i am for it. As long ea 
long ax W(r ran savr .some noya 
1 am for it.” ('.ongresiman Vorys 
figured thi» out; “l.a8t year it coat 
I S,9(X> to have an American sol¬ 
dier overseas, without a gun in his 
hand. This programtne costs the I' S 
$744 {»er eacli man in service witli 
weapons m his hands, placed where 
our Joint 'l.hiefs ifuiih he ought 
to he for our iriutuai seiurity". 


It IS questionahte whether the mili¬ 
tary alliance with the (J S has at 
all contributed to Pakistan's secu¬ 
rity or whether L' S economic aid 
has contributed much to Pakistan’s 
rate of economir growth After 
ten years of involvement with the 
II S. Pakistan finds herself left far 
behind by other countries which 
have carried through fundamental 
surial changes and have kept them¬ 
selves relatively free from outside 
dictation. 


But our account is not complete 
merely with the de.scnption of the 
stagnation ur even substantial losses 
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resulting from U S aid policiM. 
A cause for considery>le anxiety 
for the future is the heavy burden 
of foreign debts which have accu¬ 
mulated in the process. The total 
external debt stood at Rs 6,900 
million as on March 31, 1963. Oi 
this foreign currency loans amount¬ 
ed to Ks 6.070 million (i e. 1,274 
mn t and “Rupee loans” amounted 
to Rs K.IO mn. Table 5 gives the 
ratio of annual payments on ac¬ 
count of foreign loans to foreign 
exchange earnings which have been 
rising at an alarming rale. In the 
absence of an adequately rapid eco¬ 
nomic development and expansion 
of our foreign exchange earnings 
one wonders how Pakistan will 
meet this increasing burden Final¬ 
ly. It is difficult to see how the 
Government of Pakistan will resolve 
the dilemma presented by its heavy 
dependence on U S aid and its new 
desire apparently to pursue an in- 
(leficndent foreign policy. So far 
there 18 no evidence of policies to 
reduce the dependence on U S aid 


r'l' 

Flood OoBtral in EmA PMdttoteil 

'J'HE International Development 
Association has extended a 
credit equivalent to $ 5 million to 
Pakistan for a project to protect 
about 400,000 acres of cultivated 
land in East Pakistan from flooding 
of the Teesta and Brahmaputra 
rivers. This area is now subject to 
persistent and heavy floods every 
summer because of the combina¬ 
tion of melting snows from the 
Himalayas and the monsoon rain¬ 
fall in the Brahmaputra and Teesta 
river-basins During the years 
1958 to 1960, up to 80 per cent of 
the mam crops, nee, jute and 
pulses, w’ere damaged by floods 
In 1962 also floods caused exien 
sive damage When completed, 
this project will enable fanners in 
the area to increase the net value 
of crop production by about Rs 3 
crores annually. The greatest 
increase will be in rice piuduction, 
most of which is consumed by the 
local population which aveiages 
ovpi l.(K)0 per square mile 
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US«Latiil A.iiiericaii Economiis Relations 

The Case of Brazil 


Andrew Oimder Frnak 


fFimt is the contribiUion of American aid and investment to Latin American economic development ? 

The argument between Brazil and the United States some lime back on the question of U S aid to 
Brazil threw some light on the qiieUion. 

The Brazilian viewpoint, expressed by its Embassy in ITashington vt a statement to the press, is that 
American aid is small and far from altruistic. 

The American answer, delivered by Ambassador Lincoln Gordon in a lecture to the National Economic 
Council of Brazil is that in exporling capital the U S incurs a great sacrifice and contributes sigmficantly to 
the economic development of Brazil 

Unfortunately, if subjected to non diplomatic analysis, the reaiky of the economic relations of the 
V S with Brazil, or any other La'in American country whose name could be easily substituted, is very diffe¬ 
rent from what is suggested hy either viewpoint 


^ET us examine the various points 
raised by the two Ambassadors. 
Amount of Capital Transferred 
Brasil: The real amount of re- 
lureea the ITS offers Brazil is smal- 
II than 18 g'enerally imagined be* 
luse it should be measured in terms 
funds transferred rather than of 
inds committed and because from 
le gross amount the return flow of 
nortlsation and interest payments 
ust be deducted 

United States: The American Am- 
.ssador does not understand why 
e Brazilian Embassy attache.^ any 
portance to the distinction between 
thorisations and disbursements 
ice the US Keeps its promises, 
us making the gap between the 
o only a matter of time It is 
ifusing and bad economics to de- 
:t the amortisation and interest 
rnients from gross transfers be- 
ise it deprecates American capl- 
’s contribution to the construction 
steel mills, hydro-electric plants, 
while it Is in Brazil. Moreover, 
lerlcan capital improves the Bra- 
an balance of paiiments If amor- 
itlon and Interest payments were 
be deducted, then it would appear 
t the flow of capital Is not from 
US to Brazil but Instead from 
zll to the US! 

anunent: In resdity, the net 
rlbution of US capital to Brazil 
lelther large nor small, but ne¬ 
ve. The Brazilian Embassy’s dis- 
tlon between commitment and 
uniement is easy to understand 
le considers that of the promises 
e at Punta del Kste, some funds 
I cancelled by the US Congress 


and Executive, others are not dis¬ 
bursed by private firms who are not 
bound by government agreement, 
and all the funds are contingent on 
Brazilian compliance with US de¬ 
mands about expropriation, IMP 
financial policy, etc. Moreover, for 
the balance of payments and the 
exchange rate, not promises, but 
transfers are significant. 

The "appearance" that. If amor¬ 
tisation and interest are counted, the 
outflow of capital is really from Bra¬ 
zil to the US Instead of vice versa- 
unfortunately reflects reality quite 
accurately. Ofllcial Brazilian figures 
for the years 1947-1960 Indicate an 
Inflow of US fi,814 million in new 
investment and loans and an out¬ 
flow of US $2,459 million in remlt- 
ance of profits and interest Adding 
an estimated outflow of US $1,022 
million for "services”, representing 
largely clandestine remittances, the 
total outflow becomes US $3,481 mil¬ 
lion, or nearly twice the Inflow, and 
the net outflow US $1,687 million. This 
outflow from Brazil Is by no means a 
historical accident or a result only of 
Brazilian calculations. A study by 
the UN Economic Commission for 
Latin America shows that In no de¬ 
cade of the past century has the 
total flow of goods and services out 
of Brazil been smaller than the flow 
into Brazil. 

Turning to Latin America gene¬ 
rally (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Mexico), 
US Department of Commerce figures 
for tint period 1960-61 show net new 
private US investment at US $2,962 
million and remittances of profit and 


interest at US $6,875 mlUion, or well 
more than double the amount. The 
net withdrawal of funds to the US 
was US $3,910 million. US aid and 
loans of US $3,384 million and re¬ 
payments and interest of US $1,554 
million (to date, with more of course 
to come in the future), still leave 
a net capital movement to 
the US of US $2,081 mlUion. But 
m these calculations the flow to 
Brazil, such as of surplus food, is 
measured often in inflated so-called 
market prices that the US seller 
sets himself, while the flow from 
Brazil is measured in dollars actual¬ 
ly bought by Brazil. Additionally, 
these data do not Include most of 
the Brazilian and other national pri¬ 
vate capital, currently often estimat¬ 
ed at US $10,000 million for Latin 
America, which is transferred abroad 
Isuch as to the famous Swiss and 
New York banks) 

The real effective drain of capital 
from Brazil and the other ci^ital 
poor countries is thus much larger 
than appears from the above official 
flgurea It is difficult to see how thU 
constant drain of funds from Braadl 
to America can be helping Brazil’s 
balance of payments. It is instead a 
principal source of the balance of 
payments deficits. 

To speak of American capital, pub¬ 
lic or private, going into the deve¬ 
lopment of basic heavy industry in 
Brazil Is more than misleading. 
Under the Alliance for Progress, es¬ 
pecially, the emphasis of American 
public capital Investment in Latin 
America la in education and health 
—“latrine-building” as it has been 
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«|»tly OubbtN}. And US private capi¬ 
tal, ae the daily experience of any¬ 
one can attest, prefers the export, 
proceeainK, and service industries—' 
''cooa-colonlsatlon'', in a word Par 
from contributing to Brazil's Indus 
trlaJlsation, this investment, no less 
than more traditional investment in 
raw materials extraction, serves to 
keep the economy underdeveloped 
Indeed, it deforms the economy into 
one ever lees able to develop by In¬ 
creasingly absorbing Brazilian capi¬ 
tal and misdirecting it Often, on 
Initial sum of capital brought from 
the US or some other underdevelop¬ 
ed country by an American firm is 
supplemented or even multiplied by 
borrowing Brazilian capital from lo¬ 
cal US bonks with Brazilian deposits, 
or from Brazilian banks, or even from 
the Brazilian Government The com¬ 
bined capital Is then Invested, not 
whore It will best serve the interest 
of Brazil's development but of the 
American firm’s development The 
earnings that are not shipped home 
are then reinvested in Brazil, often 
not by building new productive faci¬ 
lities, but by buying up or buying Into 
existing Brazilian Installations and 
thus transferring their direction into 
American hands Now, the Brazilian 
“expropriation" proposal offers Ame¬ 
rican investors Government aid in 
withdrawing their capital from less 
profitable public utilities and trans¬ 
ferring “a minimum of 80 per cent" 
into much more profitable industries 
Thus, American capital, with finan 
Olal and technical advantages due 
to Its international connections and 
with additional special privileges 
granted by the Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment “to attract foreign capital", 
progressively denationalises Brazilian 
Industry, misdirects Brazilian Invest¬ 
ment, Integrates the weaker Brazilian 
economy increasingly with the 
stronger American one on which It 
thus becomes dependent, and there¬ 
by adds still more to Brazil's balance 
of payments difficulties 

Degree of Sacrifice to the US 
Brazil: American aid to Brazil 
between 1940 and 1962 has meant 
little or no sacrifice to the US Of the 
total, 50 per cent comes from the 
Elxport-Import Bank which consist¬ 
ently makes profits. Another 35 per 
cent represents the supply of agricul¬ 
tural surpluses under PL 480 
Aiaerican aid Is tied to the purchase 


of Amencan goods. American aid 
was part of a programme to develop 
foreign markets for goods that were 
in surplus at home and thus contri¬ 
buted 10 the utilisation of excess 
capacity m the export Industry 

United btates: The manner of dii- 
ancing is unimportant Had Ameri¬ 
can funds not been used In this way, 
they could have been put to some 
othei use Tying American aid to 
the purchase of American goods is 
natural and does not reduce the 
value of the aid, since useful aid 
must reflect itself ultimately in the 
transfer of leal goods In general, 
since the marginal capital output 
ratio In the U S Is higher 
than in Brazil, the investment of 
American capital in Brazil instead 
of al home really reprei’ents a con¬ 
siderable loss to the American eco¬ 
nomy The excess capacity aigu- 
ment could carry some weight only 
if the American economy had been 
chionically depressed since the War, 
whlih has not been the case 

Comment. The capital-output 
ratio Is quite irrelevant to the issue 
Amencan firms do not invest in Bi-a^ 
zil in a sector with the average of 
the latter’s marginal capital output 
ratio, and they do not draw thear 
Investment funds from such a sec¬ 
tor of the American economy Much 
mote relevant to these firms is their 
profits in Brazil and their excess 
capacity at home An American 
business commission in Brazil ob¬ 
served that “profits in Brazil are 
normallv much higher than in 
the US It is not uncommon that 
a factory pays for itself in one or 
two years”, that is, makes a profit 
of 100 per cent or 50 per cent per 
year These rates, however, refer 
only to profit on total ■ apital Invest¬ 
ed Since part of that total represents 
capital borrowed from Brazilian sour¬ 
ces at low cost and another part re- 
mvestment of such earnings in the 
years following the original Intro¬ 
duction of capital, the real ratio of 
earnings on American capital in 
Brazil Is often very much higher 

Turning to the U S economy, un¬ 
employment has not fallen below 5 
per cent in several I'eors and the 
minimum rate keeps rising The ex¬ 
cess Installed capital capacity of 
these same large export firms Is 
several times that percentage, what¬ 


ever the average marginal caplt«a 
output ratio may be for the economy 
as a whole For them, export and 
foreign earnings are d necessity, not 
a sacrifice And as the Alliance for 
Progress makes eminently clear — 
consider, foi instance, the recent pub¬ 
lic statement by three of its official 
spokesmen, including Mr David 
Rockefeller, that the Alliance should 
improve conditions for American In¬ 
vestment in Latin-America — the 

purpose of US Government aid is 
also to pave the way for the econo¬ 
mic activity of US private capital 
Just as US Government purchase of 
surplus agricultural products and their 
subsequent shipment abroad as 
“food for peace’’ supports excess 
capacity m U S agriculture, govern¬ 
ment "aid" money provides the cre¬ 
dits for foreign purchases from U S 
industry At the same time the 
strings attached to the money are 
designed to maintain or Improve the 
political and economic climate abroad 
tor U S pnvate economic activity 
That also explains the tying of loans 
to pui chases of U S goods For real 
goods could be transferred through 
multilateral trade If the U S Govern¬ 
ment did not wish to avoid helping 
Brazil to trade more with Western 
Europe let alone with the sociailst 
countries The recent V S balance of 
payments difficulties only increase 
these Amencan needs 

Gains and Ixisses from Trade 
Brazil: The terms of trade have 
been turning to the disadvantage of 
Brazil Between 1955 and 1961 the 
pnees paid for Brazilian products 
have fallen considerably, and the 
prices of Amencan exports have 
isen The result has been a loss to 
Brazil greater than the total of all 
Bid since the War 

United States: The argument of 
the Brazilian Embassy about the 
terms of trade Is mistaken. In 
less professional circles these prioe 
changes are described as a "process 
of exploitation" by the Industrialis¬ 
ed countries, especially the U S, 
Had the Brazilian Embassy chosen 
1947-1949 Instead of the high price 
1950-53 base It would have come 
to the opposite conclusion. In every 
decade since 1920 the terms of 
trade were worse, and only In the 
I960’s were they better, for 
Brazil than at present One might 
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equally well talk ot “preBenta" made 
to Braail in the 12 yeara since 19S0. 
The majority of serious students 
are highly sceptical of long term 
generalisations about tendencies in¬ 
herent in the terms of trade. Regard¬ 
ing the question, "are coffee prices 
today too low?", simply as econo¬ 
mists, we would have to answer, 
"no” The idea that the industrialis¬ 
ed nations m a certain sense "owe" 
[he nations who export primary com¬ 
modities a certain level of terms of 
trade seems neither reasonable 
nor desirable. There is no conspiracy 
to lower the terms of trade On the 
contrary, competition to sell is great¬ 
er than ever. 

Comment; Brazil and other poor¬ 
er countries are falling increasingly 
behind the already industrialised 
ones The economic relations bet¬ 
ween the two taken as e whole are 
quite evidently a contributing, if 
not the crucial, factor in this loss 
bv the underdeveloped raw materials 
exporters The countries which were 
able to avoid or break this relation, 
have also been able to avoid this 
loss If in the 1930'8 and 1940’8 the 
terms of trade were less favourable 
to Brazil, this was m good part 
due to the Depression and the War 
and because Latin America generally 
seceded to American pleas to keep 
raw materials price.'r lower than they 
might have been as their contribu¬ 
tion to the war effort The higher 
nrtces In the years ]B.‘50-1953 were 
}f course due to the Korean War, 
luring which this same American 
deological argument carried less 
veight abroad; and since that time 
hese prices have indeed fallen 
gam It seems difficult, thus, to ac- 
ept the argument that the prices 
If the decade I950’s constitute a 
ifl to Brazil 

Instead, serious economists can 
emonstrate that the terms of trade, 
8 part of the economic relationship 
iken as a whole, are too low, even 
f their highest, to prevent the ex- 
loitation and permit the develop- 
ent of Brazil and other poorer 
luntriea. Thus, the idea that the 
sveloped countries owe something 
the underdeveloped ones seems 
lite reasonable and desirable un¬ 
is one still wishes to advance the 
gument that "the hidden hand" 
'gulates economic relationships, an 
gument long used to hide the fact 


that the general »tan(tu<(l of living 
in Brazil and almost all other poor 
countries was higher than It is today 
before they became entangled in the 
relationship of “trade”, “aid" and 
especially of “foreign Investment". 

Effects of IJ 8 Capital in Brazil 

Brazil: The U S aid money has 
been well used by Brazil. The rate 
of the growth of income per capita 
has been one of the highest in Latin 
America for the decade 1950-1961 
There is no better index of adequate 
use of foreign aid than the achieve¬ 
ment of a high growth rate. More 
than 90 per cent of imports have 
been accounted for by essential raw 
materials, basic foodstuffs, and equip¬ 
ment and parts 

United Htatee: The substantial 
contribution of U S public and pri¬ 
vate capital 10 Brazilian economic 
growth in general and especially to 
desirable structural change towEird 
manufacturing, import substitution, 
and increased export capacity re¬ 
futes the e’ ches about the "process 
of exploltnilon”. 

Comment: Both arguments mis¬ 

direct the analysis and exaggerate 
the effects of U S aid which, in 
reality, retarded Brazilian economic 
growth Evaluating the use of Ame¬ 
rican aid, as does the Brazilian Em¬ 
bassy, by reference to the Brazilian 
growth rate, is unacceptable As the 
Brazilian Note points out, recent 
per capita growth In most Lattn 
American countries has been largely 
zero or negative, while in Brazil it 
has been 3 per cent for the period 
since the War and 3.9 per cent since 
1967. However, as the Minister for 
Planning, Celso Furtado, points out, 
the most important economic develop¬ 
ment in Brazil occurred during the 
1930’s when, due to the Depression, 
American export of capital and 
goods reached Its lowest point and 
Brazil changed over from Importing 
all of Its capital equipment to pro¬ 
ducing It at home. And during this 
crucial take off into economic deve¬ 
lopment the per capita rate of growth 
registered was 0.3 per cent. Thus, 
the signifleant index of good use of 
foreign and domestic resources for 
Brazil is not. as the Brazilian Am¬ 
bassador suggests the growth rate 
as much as it is the creation of a 
national productive capacity, espe¬ 
cially m heavv industry, snd 
initially {or th« domestic market. To 


this process American aid and In¬ 
vestment decidedly doee not contri¬ 
bute. 


It is perhaps his use of a mistaken 
criterion which permits the Brari- 
Uan Ambassador to go on to make 
his strange claim that the "tdd” n- 
suited in the Import of goods Im¬ 
portant for Brazil's economic deve¬ 
lopment. For a country of continen¬ 
tal proportions with every conceiv¬ 
able raw material and maybe the 
greatest agricultural potential on 
this globe, it seems indeed a strange 
argument to claim that It Is putting 
its resources to good use when it im¬ 
ports “essential" raw materials and 
"basic” foodstuffs instead of Import¬ 
ing equipment and technology which 
would permit it to develop that pot¬ 
ential Much of the "equipment and 
parts", to say nothing of the remain¬ 
ing 10 per cent of Imports, should 
undoubtedly have also been produced 
nationally. 

Even disregarding the negative 
consequences of foreign aid and in¬ 
vestment, their contribution to total 
Investment in Brazil is, contrary to 
the American Ambassador’s claim, 
miniscule and etusily foregone. Ac¬ 
cording to a Brazilian estimate for 
the years 1950-1954, all foreign {in¬ 
cluding American) investment 
amounted to 1 32 per cent of Brazi¬ 
lian Gross NaOonal Product or 8.2 
per cent of total Investment In 
Brazil For the period 1955-1969, a 
Brazilian estimate of the share of 
foreign investment is 2.0 per cent 
of gross and 2 8 per cent of net In¬ 
vestment But as we saw earlier 
large parts of even this small "con¬ 
tribution” of foreign capital Is no 
contribution at all since much of 
this capital was Brazilian to begin 
with and is foreign only in owner¬ 
ship, control, and earnings It is 
evident, therefore, that Brazil could 
easily tod national capital that would 
more than substitute for so small a 
foreign addiUon to her total invest¬ 
ment, and dispense at the same time 
With the damages of foreign invest¬ 
ment to her economic development. 


1 American Ambassador’s claim 
t.mcrican coital has contrlbut- 
a desirable structural change 
s Brazilian economy is even 
unfounded in reality. American 
J has instead contributed to 
Iready much too great concen- 
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eron today as in the past — absolute, 
prejudice of the other regions, eiqpe> 
daUy of the >rorthesst. SlmUarly 
capital has flown into the ejtpcut, 
processing, and service industries 
to the disadvantage of basic indust¬ 
ries and BrazlL Tarts exclusion 
of relatively inessential products 
has drawn national, but proportional¬ 
ly especially foreign, capital into the 
production of theae same relatively 
inessential but protected producte. 
The American Ambassador's "im¬ 
port substitution" is, therefore, at 
best a two edged sword. But even 
this substitution of specific imports 
does not necessarl'y contribute to 
the reduction of imports as a whole. 
On the contrary. If this Investment 
goes into certain kinds of processing, 
It makes “essential", as the Brazilian 
Ambassador observes in another 
context, the Import of more raw 
materials. If It helps to shift the 
distribution of income to groups 
with higher propensities to Import, it 
increases imports as a whole. As for 
increasing export capacity, to which 
the American Ambassador also 
refers, Brazilian capacity to export 
non-raw materials remains notorious¬ 
ly low. And using scarce resources 
to increase Brazil's capacity to ex¬ 
port raw materials la certainly a 
most questionable policy. 

Bconomlc Policy for Brazil 
United States: The serious prob¬ 
lem for Brazil is the expansion of 
ixport earnings Since Brazil cannot 
lope to regain the predominant 
losition In the coffee, cocoa, and 
lugar markets already lost to new 
iroducers, Brazil should follow the 
xample of Japan which, when faced 
rith declining earnings from textile 
xport, expanded Into shipbuilding 
nd electronics instead. Following a 
imllar policy, Brazil could expand 
:s export of iron ore, meat, and 
lanufactured products. And In or- 
er not to cut herself off from tech- 
ologlca] progress and thereby from 
lonomic progress, Brazil should 
mtlnue to Invite foreign invest- 
lent. 

Oomment: Brazil's urgent need at 
Lis time is not still more outward- 
rected development but Instead 
ward-directed economic develop- 
lent. Far from emphasis on exports, 

I the American Ambassador sug- 
ots, this requires regional and 


•BCteral odooomlc intognUfoa and 
more and more basic Industiy for 
national needs. Least of all does it 
imply or permit using the resources 
that are urgenUy needed for that 
national task to expand sUU two 
more lines of raw material exports, 
iron ore and meat, to serve the needs 
of the already indastrialised count¬ 
ries. 

It is difficult to see how the Ame¬ 
rican Ambassador draws the leiwon 
he does for Brazil from the example 
of Japan, Japan expanded into e b *P- 
bullding and electronics, but Brazil 
Is to expand into Iron ore and meat. 
Moreover, Japan is at a quite differ¬ 
ent stage of economic development 
from Brazil. The export market she 
was losing was in texUles, not in 
coffee. How did Japan achieve this 
degree of industrialisation ana deve¬ 
lopment ? Not by pursuing the policy 
the American Ambassador prescribes 
tor Brazil, but by doing precisely the 
opposite. In fact, Japan is the cru¬ 
cial example among the capitalist 
economies, as the Soviet Union 
is among the socialist econo¬ 
mies, of the country which, in 
order to manage the push and 
achieve the take-off Into economic 
development in a world of already 
industrialised and imperialist count¬ 
ries, began by isolating itself sub¬ 
stantially from foreign trade and 
totally from foreign investment and 
control. Neither country found It 
necessary, let It be noted, to permit 
such foreign investment In order to 
take advantage of the technology 
of the Industrially more advanced 
countries. Only after they had forg¬ 
ed an economic structure and their 
own control thereof which permitted 
them to take advantage of more in¬ 
timate economic ties with already 
advanced countries did Japan and 
the Soviet Union enter into such re¬ 
lations. Japan, thus, indeed does pro¬ 
vide the example most relevant to 
Brazil's present economic organisa¬ 
tion; but the national stance It points 
to Is one of Independence, not one 
of dependence. 

Conclusion 

The two Ambassadors, although 
both highly reputable economists of 
similar training, evldenUy have quite 
different official views of Brazil tan- 
American economic relations. As 
they themselves imply in their refer¬ 
ence to the diplomatic schizophrenia 


of defending abroad what one da> 
nounoea at home and vloe versa* 
their difference may probably he 
traced to the circumstances and In¬ 
terests of the two oountrlea of the 
two worlds, -of the rich and of the 
poor, whose diplomatic representor 
fives they are. The American des¬ 
cribes a relationship in which the 
rich country selflessly provides 
much of the capital, technology, and 
good advice which Brazil < v»t da 
to grow up into an independent 
industrialised adult. Though Ame¬ 
ricans do not really owe Brazl- 
Uans anything, they Incur con- 
alderable sacrifices on Brazil’s behalf; 
and any gains they may derive are 
quite accidental and extraneous to 
the relaUon. Finding it difficult to 
accept this picture, the Brazilian 
suggests Instead that the real impor¬ 
tance of U S aid is to the U S eco¬ 
nomy Itoelf, that the hand giving aid 
gives only little and that even this 
and more is taken away by the 
other hand in trade. 

Dispensing with dipIomaUc polite¬ 
ness, but still confining the dtscussloo 
largely to the topics selected by the 
Ambassadors, the comments of the 
present author suggest that la Its 
present form this relation is neither 
very nor little beneficial, but Instead 
definitely prejudicial to Brazil. Far 
from contributing capital to and Im¬ 
proving the structure of the Brazi¬ 
lian economy, the U S draws capital 
out of Brazil and with what remains 
gains control of Brazilian Capital 
and channels it Into directions that 
increase Brazil's dependence on the 
US still more and hinders Brazil’s 
economic growth. The terms of 
trade form neither an accidental nor 
an extraneous, but an Integral part 
of this process. Far from pointing 
the way to BretzlI’s industrialisation 
and development, the American Am¬ 
bassador’s recommended policies_ 

emphasis on private enterprise, 
foreign investment, more raw mate¬ 
rials exports, etc — would maintain 
Brazil’s position as an underdevelop¬ 
ed dependent economy. It appears, 
thus that the U S takes away with 
both hands, that the picture is neith¬ 
er rosy nor neutral but quite dark. 

The picture would emerge still 
darker or pitch black if the analysis 
were extended beyond the selected 
topics to include the entire economic 
relationship between Brazil and the 
U S. Consider, for Instance, the Im- 


pocitlon, on tairoat of wiUiholdttv 
•hort torai crwUts, of tho policy of 
th* International Monetary Fund 
Buppoeedly to reduce balance of pay- 
menta deflciU, thU policy calls for 
reducing exchange reatiictiona and 
thus permitting more transfer of 
capital out of Itrazll, Brazilian deva¬ 
luation to make the cruzeiro cheaper 
and the dollar dearer, supposedly 
antl-tnflatlonary measures which 
shift Income from the poor to the 
rich, thereby weakening domestic 
production and increasing the de¬ 
mand for imports -- all of which 
results In now balance of payments 
deficits, new loans, and new dosages 
of the same IMF medicine 
One might ask. If all this “aid” is 
really so damaging to Brazil, why 


then does Brazil permit and even 
seek it. Again, the answer is to be 
sought in Brazil-U S relationship it¬ 
self Firstly, of course, the relation¬ 
ship does benefit some Brazilians 
with gains and power These groups 
then spply this power in efforts to 
medntain the relationship. Second¬ 
ly, with time Brazil becomes so de¬ 
pendent that breaking away involves 
such high costs in the short run — 
whatever the long run gams — that 
many other groups and especially 
any Government are loath to accept 
them Thus In the short run. failure 
to receive credits to refinance the 
already existing debt would force a 
cut of imports that is necessary m 
the short run because in the mean¬ 
time the economic relationship with 


the U S has deatroyad or prevanted 
the creation of productive capacity 
that would obviate these ImpOita. 
If, going a step further out of the 
relationship, American Investments 
are threatened, the short term cost, 
as the case of Cuba demonstratea, 
is the stoppage of all trade. In a 
word, Brazil and other countries 
find themselves in a kind of relation¬ 
ship not unlike that of the peasant 
with his money lender-landlord 
the world over, a relationship which 
by Its very operation appears to 
make its own continuance necessary. 
Finally, the U S also supplies the 
economic science, and the Ideology, 
which tries to make It appear that 
this relationship is really necessary 
and desirable 
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At any time. In any 
place, since the emer¬ 
gence of competitive 
enterprise, the quality 
of a product—tested 
continuously by that 
most critical of critics, 
the consumer—has 
made or marred the 


manufacturer’s reputa¬ 
tion. And a product, 
once firmly established 
by virtue of its Quality, 
IS difficult to dislodge 
even in the intense price 
market of India, if chat 
Quality Is steadily main¬ 
tained. 
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Impact of Agrienltiiral Faiinres on diaese Economy 

M J E JhAvanj 

The serious agricultural failures during the years 1959*61 had a profound impact on the Chinese 
economy and necessUated far-reaching changes in agricultural organisation and industrial policy. 

In agriculture the changes have been in the direction of decentralisation, uiith a limitation of the 
powers and responsibilities of the communes and greater freedom of action for the production teams. 

In industry, the shift in emphasis is in favour of light industry, particularly industries which are 
necessary to lift agriculture out of the rut. 

As a consequence, even though the overall national income and investment targets of China's Second 
Plan may be achieved, the realised pattern of investment and output is likely to be significantly different 
from that envisaged in the Plan. 


y^IOLENT fluctuations in agricul¬ 
tural output and far-reaching 
changes in its organisation charac¬ 
terised the Chinese economy during 
the Second Plan period. The econo¬ 
my has, consequently, suffered from 
serious inter-sectoral imbalances 
with their repercussions on the 
balance of payments. 

Officially it was claimed that the 
national income targets for the 
Second Plan period were realised 
three years ahead of schedule. The 
Second Plan aimed at a 50 per 
cent increase in national income 
over the level of 1957. The official 
figure of national income in 1957 
was 93.5 billion yuan. No official 
national income figures have been 
announced since 1959; nor do we 
have any firm unofficial estimates. 
The years 1959-61 were bad for 
the Chinese economy. In particular 
I960 is said to have seen “the most 
severe natural calamities in the 
century”. Fortunately for China, the 
“leap forward” of 1953 en¬ 
abled her to register a significant 
increase in national income in 1959 
from 125.3 billion yuan to 152.4 
billion yuan according to official 
statistics and from 108 billion 
yuan to 125 billion yuan accord¬ 
ing to a conjectural estimate.'* 

Premier Chou En-lai had claimed 
that the output of foodgrains was 
250 and 270 million tons, respect¬ 
ively, in 1958 and 1959. These 
figures probably contain some ele¬ 
ment of exaggeration. According to 
Edgar Snow, the figure for 1958 
may be around 200 million tons.* 
The corresponding figure for 1959 
may be placed at about 220 million 
tons. Marsha! Montgomery has 
opined that the output of foodgrains 
was only about ISO million tons 
in 1960, when more than half of 


China’s cultivated area was affected 
by natural calamities. The perform¬ 
ance in 1961 appears to have been 
no better. Despite desperate at¬ 
tempts to step up the production of 
agricultural machinery, fertilisers, 
etc, it is doubtful whether the 200 
million tons mark was crossed even 
in 1962. As such, it appears that 
there will be a substantial shortfall 
in the target of 35 per cent increase 
in agricultural output set for the 
Second Plan period over the level 
of 185 million tons achieved in 
1957. Tt IS difficult to apportion the 
blame for this between the unques¬ 
tionably widespread natural calami¬ 
ties and organisational failures 
within the communes 

Development Tempo Slowed Down 

The drop in the output of food- 
grains and agricultural raw materi¬ 
als appears to have resulted in e 
fall of 25 billion yuan in farm 
income between 1959 and 1960. And 
insofar as half of the industrial raw 
materials or about 80 per cent of 
the light industrial raw materials 
come from the agricultural sector, 
the failures in agriculture could not 
but have been a drag on industrial 
production. The impact appears to 
have been particularly significant on 
light industries Industry as a whole, 
and especially heavy industries, 
however, seem to have registered 
considerable growth. The output of 
certain crucial industrial products, 
such as steel, coal, electricity, metal- 
cutting machine tools, cement, sul¬ 
phuric acid, etc, are reported to 
have far exceeded the Second Plan 
targets in 1960. 

The Chinese planners hoped lo 
produce about 10.5 to 12.0 million 
tons of steel by 1962. But in I960 
itself their blast furnaces, big and 
small. seem to have pour^ out 


more than 18 million tons of steel, 
though nearly one-third of this 
steel, particularly the low grade 
steel produced in the backyard 
blast furnaces, was later admitted 
to be unsuitable for industrial uses. 
The subsequent reorganisation of 
the steel industry weeded out most 
oi these unsound units. Hence, it 
may be reasonable to assume that 
about 12 to 15 million tons of good 
steel was produced in 1960. Simi¬ 
larly, the production of coal in 
1960 IS claimed to have touched 
450 million tons, fulfilling the 
Second Plan target twice over. The 
96,500 units of metal-cutting ma¬ 
chine tools produced in 1960 also 
exceeded the Second Plan target by 
more than half. Power generation 
in the same year exceeded the 50 
billion kWh mark which is over 25 
per cent more than the Second Plan 
target. There appears to have been, 
however, no similar breakthrough 
in the output of light industries such 
as textiles, edible oils, sugar, etc, 
in which production lagged behind 
the Plan targets. The gross value of 
industrial production as a whole is 
reported to have risen from about 
163 billion yuan in 1959 to about 
195 billion yuan in 1960, an in¬ 
crease of about 32 billion yuan. It 
would, therefore, appear that though 
the decline in agricultural output 
was more than offset by the strik¬ 
ing increase in the industrial pro¬ 
duction, the net increase in the na¬ 
tional income was very small. In 
other words, the tempo of Chinese 
etxmomic development was consider¬ 
ably slowed down by the agricul¬ 
tural failures. 

The extreme lopsidedness which 
characterised the Chinese economy 
of 1960, with heavy industry rush¬ 
ing headlong ahead, light industry 
trailing behind and agriculture re- 
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txaunag ito BtBp% pat « gnat Btrak 
on Un Qtgaiuntwn <d agricaitun 
and OB tfa« balance of paymeotB. 

The comnanee. os they were or* 
ganiaed, were admitt^ to have been 
Butfering from “ oonunandism ” of 
the inexperienced and “blindly op- 
timutic” cadres, maladminiuradon 
of the wage*point system, lack of 
incentives for the peasant, excessive 
centralisation, etc. The stresses and 
strains caused by such organisation¬ 
al problems seem to have been 
greatly accentuated by the severe 
shortages resulting from natural 
calamities, lliis necessitated a dras¬ 
tic reorganisation of the communes. 
Under the new arrangements, the 
village ‘production team’ (consisting 
of about 20 to 30 households) 
has been made the accounting 
unit. Originally, the important 
economic decisions, especially those 
relating to the disposal of the out¬ 
put, were centralised in the com¬ 
munes. In 1960 the “production 
brigades’’ (the old co-operatives) 
toc^ over these functions. By the 
end of 1961 there was further 
“atomisation” of the commune is 
a result of which the production 
team was freed from the control of 
the production brigade and was 
made responsible for not merely 
the production but also the distri¬ 
bution of Us output. Neither the 
commune nor the production bri¬ 
gade could now use the means of 
production of the team without 
payment. This was a negation of 
one of the basic objectives of the 
communes — to achieve central al¬ 
location of resources. Communes 
now confine themselves to the ad¬ 
ministration of a few local indus¬ 
tries. livestock breeding stations, 
etc. They are financed by contri¬ 
butions from below and grants and 
loans from the state. Production 
brigades are left with fewer func¬ 
tions, such as running the tool as¬ 
sembly and repair workshops, and 
the fowl breeding units. They can 
no longer interfere with the work 
of the production teams. Nor can 
they use the resources of the pro¬ 
duction team without compensa¬ 
tion. TTieir ability to organise co¬ 
operative labour in busy seasons or 
to undertake joint irrigation, soil 
conservation, afforestation and other 
works is as a result considerably 
limited. They have hecome “propa¬ 
gandists and collectors”. They are 
expected to influence the teams 


tbroit^ penuaaioQ bod axasapla. 
Ibey nave been asked to tfoenm 
patience till the “masses wake op"* 


PbaaOnt fanaisg is not, of course, 
reimrtKluced. Nor have the commu¬ 
nal mess balls, creebes and board¬ 
ing schools become unpopular. But 
private pinsession of tne "mauu of 
subsistence” such as houses, furni¬ 
ture, clotiiing. bedding and small 
plots of land is now recognised as 
an “inviolable right of the peasant 
which will not be encroached upon 
at any time, whether in a social¬ 
ist or a communist society. The farm¬ 
er could now sell his sidelme pro- 
duebon of fruits, vegetables, pigs, 
chicken, etc, raised in his own gar¬ 
den, in the rural fairs which were in¬ 
troduced in the autumn of 1960 as a 
“part of the unified socialist mar¬ 
ket”. “Free supply”' » no longer 
the dominant mode of payment to 
the farmers. The "wage-pomt” sys¬ 
tem is drastically modibed in favour 
of a piece-rates system. Thus it 
appears that the excesses of the com¬ 
mune administrators coupled with 
the desperate need to stimulate 
subsidiary farm production, were 
largely responsible for the Chinese 
Government taking several steps 
backward in its attempt to commu- 
nise the communes. Indeed, these 
veversals appear to have put the 
clock back to 1952 or 1953 when 
the bulk of the rural population 
was organised in “mutual aid teams', 
roughly the equivalent of today’s 
production teams. 

Fall in Trade 

Upto 1960, subsidiary farm pro¬ 
ducts were earning a considerable 
part of the foreign exchange re¬ 
quired for the import of essential 
raw materials and capital goods for 
rapid industrialisation. Though the 
export of foodgrains never exceeded 
two per cent of the aggregate out¬ 
put, together with certain non-food 
hems, raw and processed, agricul¬ 
ture provided nearly three-fourths of 
the total value of exports. But this 
could not be sustained. Apart from 
the ever-increasing draft on agri¬ 
cultural supplies made by the ra¬ 
pid growth of population and dome¬ 
stic industries, the calamitous fai¬ 
lure of Chinese agriculture made it 
impossible to maintain this pattern 
of exports. To illustrate, the quota 
of foodgrains export Aced for 1960 
was about four million tons. But 
most of the contracts had to be 


oancelled in view of the shortflila 
in asriwltural output in that year, 
instead Uiuia was anxwus to un* 
^ort rice from Bunna and whtat 
from Canada and Ausiralia. 'ibe 
cominued bosblUy ot nature com¬ 
pelled China. to unpoit aoout 5.5 
Bullion and 3.1 million tons of 
foodgrains in 1961 and 1902 res- 
peeuvely from various couiuries. In 
1902 sbe entered into contracts with 
France also for the delivery of 
about one million tons ot wheat, 
bariey, etc, over the next three years. 
Presumably, part ot these impons 
was to rebuild buber stocks wuich 
seem to have been exhausted by 
1960. These transactions involved 
a serious dram on her slender for¬ 
eign exchange resources which com¬ 
pelled her to cut down her other 
imports. At the same time bet 
trade with Russia declined by 20 
per cent in 1960. I'He decline was 
oven more pronounced in the fol¬ 
lowing year (about 45 per cent). 
The import of factory equipment 
from Kussia declined from tmoiU 
£ 180 million in 1960 to about £ 40 
million in 1961. It is diUicult to 
assess to what extent this decline 
was due to the bino-Soviet ideolo¬ 
gical conflict that has grown shar¬ 
ply since 1959. Insolar as this ten¬ 
dency was operating with regard to 
her trade with most other coun¬ 
tries, it would appear that the vuln¬ 
erability of Chinese exports to the 
vagaries of nature was also re^on- 
ponsible for the decline in her trade 
with the Soviet Union. 

There is no unanimity of opinion 
as to the extent of food scarcity in 
China in recent years. Some are 
prone to exaggerate the difficuUes 
encountered by China on the food 
front. But sober analysis such as 
that of Edgar Snow indicates that 
while there was malnutrition, 
there was no starvation even in the 
most difficult years. And by 1962 
food supply had begun to recover. 

The total consumption of food- 
grains in 1957 was about 160 mil¬ 
lion tons on the basis of the nor¬ 
mal caloric intake. Of this, urban 
consumption accounted for about 
25 million tons, the balance of 135 
million tons being attributable to 
rural consumption. Over the .Second 
Plan period, urban demand for 
foodgrains was expected to grow by 
about 55 per cent, i e, at the cumu¬ 
lative rate of about 7.6 per cent 
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49 • • • not isven a scratch 


Thr rate of induatrial aceidenta m India Kaa increased <roin about 
24 per thousand workers in 1938 to about 44 in 1959. Every 
year, over 93,000 workers are involved in accidents and 250 lives 
arc lost. Also wasted annually are a million man-hours—enough 
Co produce 170 broad gauge locomotives or 700 coaches for the 
Indian Railways 

Safety has always been Tata Steel's watchword as efficiency u 
hardly possible without it ‘No-accident month' as an annual 
feature, safety exhibitions, training in safety, safety awards, safer 
working conditions, a continuing campaign under the direction 
of joint councils to turn safety into a habit... these are tome 
of rhe means adopted in Jamshedpur to prevent accidents 
in the Plant 

Safety, however, depends largely on the worker himself because 
about 75 per cent of industrial aceldentt are found to be caused 
by human negligence. This is where men like Jamuna Dube, the 
oldest employee in Tata Steel, come in. He hat worked for 
49 years without ever sustaining an injury, not even a scratch 

The importance of safety was one of the first things that 
Jamshedpur taught Dube when he arrived in the Steel City 
halfa century ago... a city where industry is not merely a source 
of llvclihooo but a way of life. 

JAMSHEDPUR THE STEEL CITT 
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pw Aiuntm. Hw coiYeqpondiqg in- 
creue for the rural sector was ex> 
pected to be about 20 per cent ie, 
about 3^ per cent per annum. At 
these rates, the rural and urban de¬ 
mand for foodgrains for I960 would 
have been around 150 and 30 mil¬ 
lion tons respectively. 

It is evident that foodgrains 
output during 1957-59 exceeded 
this figure by a substantial margin. 
After allowing for export which 
was but a small part of the aggregate 
output, we could safely assume 
that the Chinese Government had 
built up a buffer of about 20-40 
million tons out of the bumper crops 
in the previous years. It may be 
that the annual grain output in 
1960 and 1961 was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of about 150 million 
metric tons. It, therefore, appears 
that when the reserves are taken 
into account, the deficit in food 
supply in these years may not have 
exceeded 10 per cent of the normal 
requirements. It is true that som' 
areas were subjected to total fail¬ 
ure of crops and owing to the enor¬ 
mous strain on the limited means 
of transportation, scarcity affected 
some localities more acutely than 
others. But the widespread net¬ 
work of rationing and the rigorou-s 
check on unplanned migration 
of population saved China from 
starvation. 

The impact of the agricultural 
crisis was also felt on the finances 
of the Government. Agricultural 
taxes constituted about 22 per cent 
of the tax revenue or about 11 per 
cent of the overall budgetary re¬ 
sources during the First Plan peri¬ 
od. Already, the autarchic tend¬ 
encies growing in the communes 
had somewhat reduced the revenues 
of the state. Tax remissions neces¬ 
sitated by the widespread natural 
calamities meant further decline in 
the tax proceeds from agriculture. 
This in turn must have had a le- 
straining influence on investment 
activities. 

Shift in Industrial Policy 

The cumulative effect of the re¬ 
percussions of the agricultural 
failures caused a noticeable change 
in industrial policy. Such a change 
was indicated in the new slogan of 
“walking on two legs”, namely, in¬ 
dustry and agriculture. During 
the First Plan period, hardly more 


than 3 per cent of the total 
capital investment had gone into 
agriculture. Of course, this excludes 
investment by the ocHomunes amo¬ 
unting to about 10 billion yuan 
which was outside the Plan. Agri¬ 
culture received better attention in 
the Second Flan, claiming about 
10 per cent of the total capital in¬ 
vestment — the volume of invest¬ 
ment being about 2^ times that in 
the First Plan. In addition, About 
15 billion yuan worth of investment 
IS said to have been undertaken 
during 1958-59. 

The increased investment was not, 
however, sufficient to insulate Chi¬ 
nese agriculture from the natural 
disasters. Consequently, additional 
diversion of resources from heavy 
industries was necessitated. However, 
as a consequence, the development of 
light industry and handicrafts and of 
industries that assist agricultural 
production was stimulated. The pro¬ 
duction of agricultural machines 
and tools, drainage and irrigation 
equipment, chemical fertilisers and 
insecticides, appear to have been 
stepped up. Tlie stock of tractors 
seem to have reached about 150,000 
by the end of 1962; tractor parts 
factories and repair shops sprung 
up all over China. The “aid to 
agriculture” policy is an attempt to 
correct the imbalances in the eco¬ 
nomy which were brought into sharp 
focus during the lean years in agri¬ 
culture It would, therefore, appear 
that even though the overall natio¬ 
nal income and investment targets 
of the Second Plan may be realised, 
the actual pattern of investment 
and output is likely to be different 
from that envisaged in the Plan 

The stress and strain to which 
the Chinese economy was subjected 
by the failure of agriculture also 
exposed China's limitations in the 
event of a long drawn-out militarv 
conflict. It is true that China’s 
present capacity for steel produe 
tion exceeds 18 million tons. When 
allowance is made for inferior steel, 
China can still claim to be produc¬ 
ing about 12 to 15 million tons of 
eood steel It is also claimed that 
bv 1959 China produced 500 tyoes 
of steel and 6.000 types of rolled 
steel. She may be in a position, as 
claimed, to fabricate complete sets 
of textiles and paper making and 
sugar refining equipment. She also 
produces power generating and me- 


talluTgioal equipment, motor vidii- 
cles, tractors, and perhaps even jet 
planes. To this extent, the Chinm 
economy has undoubtedly become 
stronger. At the same time, it is 
inconceivable that China has a glut 
of steel which she could use in 
wasting warfare. It appears that 
the expansion of the steel consum¬ 
ing heavy industries has kept pace 
with the expansion in steel capa¬ 
city. The process of attaining self- 
sufficiency in industrial fabrication 
is also likely to have been slowed 
down on account of the drastic cuts 
in essential imports, especialh 
from the Soviet Union. Though 
chemical industries have been 
accorded greater attention in recent 
years there is no noticeable break¬ 
through in this important direction. 

Transport bottlenecks continue 
to be serious in China. At the 
beginning of the communist regime 
China possessed not more than 
22,000 kilometers of railways and 
80,000 kilometers of roads. In the 
First Plan transport and communi¬ 
cations seem to have claimed about 
16 per cent of the net capital in¬ 
vestment, of which nearly two-thirds 
seem to have gone into railways. 
Despite this, the extension has been 
more impressive in roads than in 
railways, their respective length in 
1959 being about 31,000 and 
400.000 kilometers. Over the first 
decade of communist government 
in China the freight carried by 
lorries has increased 27 times 
whereas the corresponding multiple 
for railways and tugboats is only 
ten Roads thus constitute the 
principal means of transportation. 
With all this claimed progress the 
transport system in China was 
acutely strained by the ‘Great Leap 
Forward’ as well as the subsequent 
agricultural failures. 

Petroleum ShorU|Ki 

In the event of a prolonged con¬ 
flict with India at least one million 
Chinese (on a conservative estimate) 
will have to be maintained on the 
Sino-Indian borders. To feed, 
cloAe and equip them at least six 
trains load of supplies may have to 
be moved every day over a distance 
of about 2,000-3,000 miles. Given 
a trunk line the task of clearing 
six trains a day is easy enough.v 
But, according to available reports, 
there is no such line in existence. 
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V bogwi On ambitious l.OOO'tnUe rail¬ 
way linking Lanchow (in Kansu 
province) with Lhasa through 
Cymric in Eastern Tibet. But as 
soon as it reached Chamdo they 
seem to have suspended work on the 
project. Apart from the farm cri¬ 
sis, the technical difficulties involv¬ 
ed in negotiating several mountain 
ranges and the very large unpro¬ 
ductive investment involved may 
have prompted the Chinese to post¬ 
pone the project. It is reported 
that the Qiinesc have recently re¬ 
sumed work on this project. 

The effective lines of supply e*- 
isting to-day are the three major 
Toadt 2,270, 2,1(X) and 1,210 kilo¬ 
meters long linking Tibet with the 
neighbouring provinces of Sikiang, 
Chunghai and Sinkiang respectively. 
Construction is also due to begin 
on the Lhasa-Kathmandu highway. 
It is possible that a fairly wide net¬ 
work of roads exists between the 
Indian borders and the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces in China. But, to do 
the work of six trains over thous¬ 
ands of miles, 2,000-4,000 trucks 
will have to ply up and down these 
roads carrying military supplies. 
China may have the capacity to 
produce the requisite number of 
trucks*. But, apart from the costs 
involved in maintaining the roads 
in good repair, operating such a 
large .ffeet of trucks would make a 
considerable draft on oil which 
continues to be scarce in China. 

There is no indication that China 
exceeded the modest target of about 
5-6 million tons of crude petroleum 
set for tlie Second Plan, But there 
has been an all-rouii-d increase in 
the demand for oil. It is reported 
that China maintains about 3,000 
combat-ready jet planes which con¬ 
sume a large quantity of aviation 
spirit most of which has to be im¬ 
ported. Hitherto two-thirds of 
China’s total oil requirements were 
met by imports from the Soviet 
Union and Rumania. Whether these 
.supplies will continue is a matter 
for speculation. But there is hardly 
any alternative source of oil supply. 
China has been quite friendly with 
some oil-rich countries like Indo¬ 
nesia and Iraq (during the Kassem 
regime). But, so far, she has not 
sncewfded in tanning these sources. 
In Iraq at least Kassem’s overthrow 

' oxu] sabaequent political develop¬ 


ments have been dearly unfavour¬ 
able to China. And Indonesia has 
her own large ratlitory demand for 
oil. The pro^>ect of importing oil 
from non-communiat sources appears 
rather bleak for China. 

Large quantities of rubber are 
also needed for maintaining China’s 
fleet of motor vehicles, tractors, etc. 
China does not produce any rub¬ 
ber. Nor can her chemical indus¬ 
try yet produce syixJietic rubber in 
requisite quantities. Therefore, the 
bulk of the rubber has to be im¬ 
ported. But her trade with rubber- 
rich Malaya is reduced to nothing 
Ceylon exported about 31,000 met¬ 
ric tons of rubber to China in 196'2 
She hag also entered into a five-year 
contract under which she ha.s agreed 
to export 33,000 metric tons of 
rubber annually from 1963. Indo¬ 
nesia exported more than a billion 
rupiah worth of rubber to China in 
1962, But such supplies are likely 
to be sensitive to Ae diplomati-.' 
weather. 

From the above it appears rea 
Bonable to conclude that, apart from 
the serious repercussions of the 
inter-scctoral imbalances which have 






become acute in mwt -de¬ 

manding major modifit^tiona in 
agricultural organisation and ip- 
dustnal policy, the persistence of a 
few strategic shortages will con¬ 
tinue to exercise a restiaiiiing in¬ 
fluence on Chinese intentions on 
our border, at least for some tine 
to come. 


Notes 

’ Kung-Chia Yeh, " Preluninary Esti¬ 
mate of the National Income of the 
Chinese Mainland 1952-59 ”, Papers 
and Proceedings, American Econo¬ 
mic Association, May 1961, p 490. 

^ Edgar Snow, “ Facts about Food in 
China ”, Monthly Review, Novem¬ 
ber 1962, p 351 

’ Import of foodgrains alone cost 
China about $ 230 million and 
$ 131.6 million respectively in 1961 
and 1962. 

‘ China’s exports to and imports 
from the Soviet Union (in $ mil¬ 
lion converted at the rale of 2.52 
new roubles ~ £ 1) were as follows: 

1959 1960 1961 

Exports 393 0 302.9 197 

Imports 340.9 291.2 131.2 

^ The output of trucks was about 
7,000 in 1937. It is likely that 
there has been considerable expan- 
Hion in the capacity in the Second 
Plan. 


China’s Foreign Trade 


NO official statistics have been re¬ 
leased for China’s foreign trade 
since 1958, but some information 
can be obtained about this from I be 
trade retuins of other countries. It 
appears from them that China’s ex¬ 
ports and imports, which are kept 
in fairly close balance, both reach¬ 
ed a peak value around $ 2.2 billion 
in 1959 but declined by about 6 
per cent in 1960 The UN estimates 
indicate a further decline of one- 
sixth during 1961 followed by a 
small recovery in 196?. 

Agricultural setbacks after 1959 
explain the decline of exports which 
would have been greater hut for 
large shipments o^ silver bullion to 
pay for badly needed .imports of 
food. Imports of capital goods were 
sharply reduced for the sanw- pur¬ 
pose. Exports of silver are reflected 
in. the rise of UK imports from 
China after 1959 from $ 55 million 
to I 8.7 million in 1961, although 
they seem to have falteti in 1962, 
Reduced imports of capital goods 
are reflected in the decline of ex¬ 
ports from West (Jermany and the 
United Kingdom from an aggregate 
of 9 198 million in 1959 to 9 67 


million m 1961. The rise of food 
imports, mostly grain, is reflected 
h) the rise of exports to China from 
Cunada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa from $ 51 million in 
1960 to S 290 million in 1961, with 
little apparent fall in 1962. 

The decline of trade with Japan 
aflei 1958 followed the endiBg of 
iinoflit'ial agreements under which 
this trade had been conducted. 
Tliere were signs of reviving trade 
in 1961, and of a substantial re- 
c overy in 1962. In November a 
trade memorandum was concluded 
between the two countries providing 
for the long-term development of 
trade between them on a compre¬ 
hensive basis. In the first five-vear 
period the ai-erage annual total of 
exports and imports was to reach 
8100 million a year; China will 
exchange coal, iron ore, tin, soya 
beans, maize and salt, along with 
other goods for Japan’s chemical 
fertiliser, insecticides, farm imple¬ 
ments and machinery, rolled steel 
and other products. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far foi*, 
1962, UN. 
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ami' a Hall' of Eleonomie Stagnation 
in India 


V V BItttt 

AU meaUable dtua mggest i/uU the Indian economy woe passing through a phase of, siagnption 
during the period 1800-1950. Wta’< per capita income probably declined by about 30 per cent between 1688 
and 1925-29. 

Further, at the beginning of the nineteenth century there was fuUeii employment than there is 
even today. Bui the decline of handicrafts in the nineteenth cedtury threw out of em^oyment a very large 
number of people. 

During a course of lectures delivered in Edinburgh in 1879 and 1880, William Wilson Hunter, who 
wat at that time perhaps the best informed British analyst of Indian social and economic affairs, sedd: 

After a mintste comparison of rural India at present with the facts disclosed in the marsusctipt rC’ 
cords, I am compelled to the conclusion that throughout large tracts the life is harder than it was when the 
country passed itito our hands." 

This conclusion probably remained true even 'till the advent of Independence 

[This paper ts based on a series of lectures delivered by the author as Visiting Professor at the Id S 
University of Baroda and forms a part of his forthcoming book, “Aspects of Economic Change and Policy 
in India: 1800-1960" to be published by Allied Publi^rs, Bombay] 


^HE nineteenth century was a 
century of revolutionary econo¬ 
mic growth in many countries of 
Western Europe, United States and 
even Russia, all of which, according 
to Rostow completed the stage of 
“take-off" into self-sustained growth 
before the end of the century or at 
the latest, as in the case of Russia, 
by 1914. Indian development was 
arrested during this period and her 
relative economic position thus 
deteriorated. This process of econo¬ 
mic stagnation in India has been 
attributed by some Western econo¬ 
mists and economic historians to 
the restrictive role o? religion, and 
social attitudes and social institu¬ 
tions, which, it is asserted, were res¬ 
ponsible for the lack of entreprene¬ 
urial ability without which no 
growth is possible Some have found 
the reason in the “enormous’ 
growth of population. Most of them 
mention the retarding effects on 
development of state economic, poli¬ 
cies; however, this factor is consi¬ 
dered to be of smaller importance 
than the other factors. For example, 
Vera Anstey considers excessive in¬ 
crease in population and the uneco¬ 
nomic outlook of the people to be 
of much more sigmficance than 
state economic policies Buchanan" 
considers social organisations and 
state economic policies as factors of 
equal importance in explaining 
Indian economic backwardness and 
this is also the view of Kingsley 


Davis*, who in addition mentions 
“the gradually evolving demogra¬ 
phic situation” as also one of the 
“reasons for retardation”. 

Some writers like Baden-Powell * 
and Darling" explained in 1882 
and 1925 respectively India’s pover¬ 
ty in terms of over-population only. 
Habakkuk while trying to explain 
the difference in development in 
India and Japan, attributes India's 
economic backwardness to the 
character and quality of the native 
entrepreneurs. Knowles" attributes 
India’s poverty solely to her religi¬ 
ous and social structure; state eco¬ 
nomic policies, according to Know¬ 
les, fostered rather than retarded 
economic development. 

Since it would not be possible to 
measure economic change after 
1800 without reference to the state 
of the economy during and at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and 
since an emment British historian 
has argued that India's economic 
conditions were much worse during 
the eighteenth century than during 
the nineteenth century, it would be 
proper to re*er to the economic con¬ 
ditions during and at the end of the 
eighteenth century in India. 

n 

The Economy at the End of the 
Eighte«itii Ceatary 
No systematic quantitative data 
are available about the state of the 


Indian economy during and at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The 
mam source for whatever quantita¬ 
tive and qualitative data are avail¬ 
able is the outstanding work on 
Indian economic history by Ronsesh 
Dutt * 

Romesh Dutt draws the picture of 
the Indian economy at the turn of 
the eighteenth century on the basis 
of the valuable records of Fran¬ 
cis Buchanan, the first statistical in¬ 
quirer employed by the British 
Government in India, who travell¬ 
ed widely in the whole of India 
during 1800 to 18^ The diary of 
his journey in Sodth India was 
published in 1807 in three quarto 
volumes*® and the record of his 
investigation into the economic 
conditions of North India, was 
published by Montgomery Mar¬ 
tin,** the historian of British colo¬ 
nies and a thoughtful and careful 
writer on Indian subjects, in three 
volumes in 18.38. 

From Buchanan’s records, it be¬ 
comes quite clear that India, by 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
had attaincfj a high degree of 
development m not only agricul¬ 
ture but also a wide variety of 
industries. She was both an agri¬ 
cultural as well as a manufactur¬ 
ing economy. Agriculture was 
flourishing under its industrious 
and resourceful peasantry and the 
wise irrigation policies of the 
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Indian rulers. Spinning and 
weaving were the national indus¬ 
tries down to the commencement of 
the nineteenth century. “The 
spinning-wheel and the handloom", 
writes Romesh Dutt,” “were 
universally in use, and »t is scarce¬ 
ly an exaggeration to state that 
nearly half the adult female 
population m India eked out the 
incomes of their husbands and 
their fathers by the profits of their 
labour”. Connected wrth the 
weaving industry was the impor¬ 
tant industry of dyeing and the 
manufacture of gold and silver 
thread and cloth. Building, 
bricklaying, and lime manufacture, 
carpentry, pottery, mats, bracelets, 
leather-works, copper, tin and iron 
works, ship-building, sugar and 
< salt manufacture, indigo manu¬ 
facture, Slone-cutting, gold and 
silver works, paper manufacture, 
and perfumery were the other im¬ 
portant industries. India produced 
manufactured goods not only for 
home-consumption but also for ex¬ 
port. 

Aarirullursl Techni<|nes 

The skill and technique of the 
peasantry and the craftsmen were 
of a high order Even as late as 
1889, Dr Voclekcr,'’ Consulting 
Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, who was de 
puled to India to make inquiries 
and suggest improvements in Indian 
agriculture, wrote. 

" . . on one point, there can be 

no quoition, viz, that the ideai gene 
rally riiterlBiiied in England, and of¬ 
ten given expreuion to even in India, 
that Indian agriculture u, as a whole, 
primitive and backward, and that 
little has been done to try and remedy 
It, are altogether erroneous ai 
his best, the Indian Ryot or cultiva 
lor. it quite as good at, and in some 
respects the superior, of the average 
British fanner. Nor need our British 
fanners be surprised at what I say, 
for It must be remembered that the 
naUves of India were cultivators of 
wheat cemunes before we in England 
were. It it not likely, therefore, that 
their practice should be capable of 
much improvement What does, how 
ever, prevent them from growing 
larger crops is the limited facilities 
to which they have access, such os 
the supply of water and manure. 
But. to take the ordinary acts of 
husiMmdry, nowhere would one find 
batter instances of keeping land sent- 
puknnly clean from weeds, of in¬ 
genuity in device of water-raising 
■appliancef, of knowledge of soils and 
inw Capabilities, as well as the enact 
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time to sow and tq reap, as one 
would in Indian agriculture, and this 
If not at its best alone, but at its 
ordinary level. It is wonderful, too, 
how much is known of rotation, the 
system of mixed crops and of fallow 
ing. Certain it it that I, at least, 
have never teen a more perfect pic 
lure of careful cultivation, combined 
with hard labour, perseverance, and 
fertility of resource, than I have 
teen in many of the halting places m 
my tour ” 

Manufaetnring Skills 
Prof Weber''* writes. 

'■ The skill of the Indian in the 
production of delicate woven fabrics, 
in the mixing of colours, the working 
of metals and precious stones, the 
preparation of essences and in all 
matters of technical arts, has from 
early times enjoyed a world-wide 
celebrity Mummies in Egyptian 

tombs, dating from 2000 B C have 
been found wrapped m Indian mus¬ 
lin of the finest quality The miis 
lins of Dacca were known to the 
Greeks under the name of Gangelika 
There was a large consumption of 
Indian manufactures m Rome This 
IS confirmed by elder Pliny, who 
eomplained that vast sums of money 
were annually absorbed by rommerre 
with India. Thus it may be safe 
Iv concluded that in India the arts 
of cotton spinning and cotton weav¬ 
ing were m a high slate of profin- 
enev two thousand years ago 
cotton weaving was introduced into 
England only m the seventeenth 
cetuiiry ” 

Writes Lecky”. 

“ At the end of the seventeenth 
century great quantities of ctu ap and 
graceful Indian calicoes, muslins and 
chtntrs were imported into England, 
and they found such favour that the 
woollen and silk manufaclurrrs were 
senously alarmed Acts of Parlia 
ment were accordingly passed in 1700 
and in 1721 absolutely prohibiting, 
with a very few soerified exceptions 
the employment of printed or dyed 
calicoes in England, either in dress 
or in fumilure, and the use of an\ 
printed or dved goods of whn h 
cotton formed any part " 

“In thr first four years of the 
nineteenth century” writes Romesh 
Dutt'", “in spite of all prohibition.* 
and restrictive duties, six to fifteen 
thousand bales n*' cotton pietp 
goods were anniiailv shipped from 
Calcutta to the flnilrd Kingdom'’, 

As regards iron manufactures. 
Professor Wilson*' writes “castinp 
iron IS an art that is practised in 
this manufacturing comdry (Lnp 
land) only within a few years 
The Hindus have the art of smelt¬ 
ing iron, of welding it, and o^ 
melting steel, and have had 
thoM trU from time inune- 
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monal”. Ranade** wrote ill 

' The iron industry not only, sup¬ 
plied all local wants, but it also en¬ 
abled India to export tu finished pro¬ 
ducts to foreign countries. The quali¬ 
ty of the material turned out had 
also a world-wide fame. The famous 
Iron Pillar near Delhi, which is at 
least fifteen hundred years old, indi¬ 
cates an amount of skill in the manu- 
f.Kiure of wrought iron, which has 
been the marvel of all who have 
cnde.ivoured to account for it. Mr 
Bell (late of the Geological Survey 
of India) admits that it is not many 
years sinie the production of such a 
pillar would have been an impossi¬ 
bility in the largest factories in the 
world, and even now, there are com- 
paralively very few factories where 
such a mass of metal could be turn¬ 
ed out Cannons were manufactured 
in Assam of the largest calibre, 
Indian wootz or steel furnished the 
mateiials out of which Damascus 
blades with a world-wide reputation 
were made, and it paid Persian mer¬ 
chants in those old times to travel 
all the way to India to obtain these 
materials and export them to Asia 
The Indian steel found once eonsi- 
derable demand for cutlery even in 
England The manufacture of steel 
and wrought iron had reached a high 
perferlioii at le.ist two thousand 
years ago ” 

Regitrding the art of *hip-build- 
ing. Dighy'" tvtote in 1901, “A 
hiindretl years ago, ship-building 
was in so excellent a condition in 
India that ship.s could be (and 
were) built which sailed to the 
Thames in company with British 
built ships and under the convoy 
of British frigates” 

The Covernor-fTeneral, Lord 
Welleslry,*" reporting in 1800 to 
his masters in Ixadenhall Street. 
London, wrote. 

" The Port of Calcutta contains 
about 10,000 tons of shipping, built 
in India, of a description calculated 
for the conveyance of cargoes to En¬ 
gland Flora the quantity of pri¬ 
vate tonnage now at command in 
the port of Calcutta, from the state 
df perfection which the art of ship¬ 
building has already attained in Ben¬ 
gal (promising a still more rapid 
progress and supported by abundant 
and increasing supplies of timber). 
It IS certain that this port will aJwaya 
be able to furnish tonnage to what 
ever extent may be required for con¬ 
veying to the port of London the 
tra^ of the private British merchants 
of Bengal " 

ficigation Teehniqsies 
Regarding the ability of Indians 
^ the engineering field. Sir Giarlcs 
Trevelyan,’* who was Governor of 
Madras before 1863 and was the 
finance Mmisler of India from 1863 
to 1865, told the ParUamentary 




Sel^ CtHamittM cm Indian Fiimdo! 
in 1871, “Iliejr (Indiana) leave 
diown practical talent (in en^neer- 
ing); and on the main point of all, 
that of irrigaCion, nothing oan be 
better than the ancient irrigation 
works of Southern India; in fact, 
they have hOeo a model to our* 
selves. Sir Arthur Cotton is merely 
an imitator, on a grand scale and 
with considerable personal genius, 
of the ancient native Indian engi¬ 
neers”. 

Regarding the aptitude and capa¬ 
city of Indians for industrial pur¬ 
suits, Mr Campbell^’-' wrote in 1852, 
“ .,. the great mass of the Indian 
people possesses a great industrial 
energy, is well htted to accumu¬ 
late capital, and remarkable for a 
mathematical clearness of head, 
and talent for figures and exact 
sciences. Their intellects are 
excellent”. 

Finally, one can do no better 
fur giving an idea about the high 
degree of technical skill of Indians 
and the industrial development of 
India up to the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century than quote from the 
Report*’ of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, headed by Sir T II 
Holland The Report says that 
“At a time when the west of Europe, 
the birthplace of the modern 
industrial system, was inhabited by 
uncivilised tribes. India was fam¬ 
ous for the wealth o*' her ruleis 
and for the high artistic skill of 
her exaftsmen And. even at a 
much later period, when merchant 
adventurers from the West made 
their first appearance m India, the 
industrial development of this 
country was, at any rate, not 
inferior to that of the more ad¬ 
vanced European nation.s”. 

m 

Economic Change: 1800—1950 


However, such dau am not avail* 
able on a systematic and compar¬ 
able basis, "nien! are, of coune, 
various estimates of India’s na¬ 
tional and per capita income for 
various yearn. The first such esti¬ 
mate was thade in 1875 for the 
year 1867*68 by Dadabhai Neoro- 
ji,*’ the most outstanding of the 
Indian public figures throughout 
the half century tmfore World War 
1. This pioneering eatimate Was 
followed by various official and 
non-official estimates for different 
years. 

William Digby’s estimates re¬ 
lated to the years 1850, 1880 and 
1899, while Atkinson estimated per 
capita income for the years 187& and 
1895 The Government of India’s 
estimate for the year 1882 was pre¬ 
pared by Major Evelyn Baring and 
David Barbour, while that for the 
year 1901 was made by Lord 
Curzon. 

All these estimates,” however, are 
based on very inadequate data 
and even the methodological 
assumptions are not the .same for 
the different estimates Further, 
some of them are also affected by 
the personal bias of the estimator. 
Because of these reasons, these 



EHtimaled by 

Per Capiu 

Year 

Income 

(flr) 

1850 

Digby 

30 0 


1867-68 

Naoroji 

20 0 \ 

25.0 

1875 

Atkinson 

30.5 J 

1880 

Digby 

22.5 1 


1882 

Baring and 
Barbtwr 

27 0 j 

25 0 

1895 

Atkinson 

39.5 \ 
18.0 

30.0 j 


1899 

Digby 

29 

1901 

Curzon 



estimates ate not comparable. 
However, all these estimates may 
broadly indicate the trend in per 
capita income during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century 
particularly if the personal bias of 
the estiinmcH' ia removed by com- 
bining two or tlaee estimates for 
years fairly dose to eadh other and 
made by persons with dissimilar 
bias and after the estimates are 
made comparable by converting 
them in real terms. 

Real Per Giptta Income 

The per capita income estimates, 
at current prices, for this purpose, 
are converted into estimates in 
terms of maunds of paddy on the 
basis of the current average price 
of paddy in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. Then Dadahhai Naoro- 
ji’s estimate for the year 1867-68 
is combined with that of Atkinson 
for the year 1875, while Digby’i 
estimate for the year 1880 is com¬ 
bined with that of Baring and 
Barbour for the year 1882. Similar¬ 
ly the estimates of Atkinson, Digby 
and Curzon for the years 1895, 1899 
1901, respectively, are com¬ 
bined Digby’s estimate for the 
year 1850 is left out as it could 
not be combined with any other 


Price of Paddy 
(Average of 
Madras and 
UPPrices) 

(Rs per Metund) 

Per Capita 
Income in 
Terms of 
Psiddy 
(Maunds) 

Per Capua 
Inccane 
(at 1873 
Pricet) 

__ (^) 

0-15-0 

32,0 

— 

l-IO-O 

15.4 

24.35 

1 10.0 

15.4 

24.03 

2-6-0 

J2.7 

23.13 


T«ble 1: Estimates of Per Capiu Income in India i 1850 to 1900 


For the purposes of measure¬ 
ment, a nation’s economic growth 
is defined as sustained increase in 
its total net income or product as 
well as per capita income or pro¬ 
duct at constant pricbs.” 

It would he posrible, fiterefore, 
to indicate precisely in quantitative 
terms the economic change that 
took place in India, if there were 
systematic, reliable data relating 
to national and per capita income. 


Sources 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

f4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Dada^ai Naoro,,, "Poverty and Un-Bntish Rule is India" 
(London, 1901). 


William Digby, 

Fred J Atkinion, 
of Bnush India" 
1902. 


'“Prosperous’ Briuih India” (London, 1901). 

“A Statistical Review of the Income and Wealth 
in Journal of the Royal StaOstteal Society, LXV, 


Daniel Thomer, “Long-tenn Trendi in Output in India" in “Eco¬ 
nomy iGrpwth,: ^U, India. Japan” edited by Simon Kuzneu, 
Wilbert Moore and Joseph Spengler (London, 1955)'. 

STw iilcSS il ^"^ 

Gowmmeni ^ India, Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Jul^IMS) ®f Indian Prices, 1861-1931", (Calcutta; 
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estimate by a person with dis¬ 
similar bias. 

Ibe average annual per capita 
income in terms of paddy was 
about 15 maunds for the two years 
1867-68 and 1875 as well as for the 
years 1880 and 1882; however, it 
declined by about 17 per cent during 
the period 1895-1901 (Table I). 
This declining trend in per ci^ita 
income during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century has to be 
judged in the light of a substantial 
deterioration during the first half 
of the century. There is ample evi¬ 
dence of a non-quantitative nature 
which suggests a significant de¬ 
terioration in the fortunes of the 
manufacturing sector and parti¬ 
cularly die hand textile industry as 
a result of the competition, and 
that too backed by Indian com¬ 
mercial policies unfavourable to 
the Indian economy, from the 
machine-made goods of Lancashire, 
Sheffield and the other centres 
of the British industry It was 
of this period that a reforming 
Governor-General, Lord William 
Cavendish-Bentinck, reported that 
“the bones of the cotton-weavers 
are bleaching the plains of India”. 

In 1840, Sir George Larpent, head 
of an outstanding British house 
trading with India and first Chair¬ 
man of the P 8i O Line, testified 
before a House of Commons’ 
Select Committee:*" “We have de¬ 
stroyed the manufactures of India” 

For the period 1900-1950, theie 
are three different estimates of the 
changes in per capita inoome*® 
(Table 2) Of these three esti¬ 
mates, the one made by Mukerji 
seems to be based on much firmer 
data than the other two. However, 
even Mukerji’s estimates are based 
on some questionable assumptions. 
He hsLs overestimated the rate of 
growth of income from professions, 
domestic services, and house pro¬ 
perty by assuming that its rate of 
increase was the same as that for 
industrial production. Similarly, 
he has overestimated the rate of 
increase in the incomes from “other 
commerce” and “small enter¬ 
prises” by assuming its growth 
rate to be equal to that for com¬ 
mercial activity. Even in spite of 
this overestimation, his estimates 
show an increase of only 12 per 
cent in per capita income between 


TaUo 2t Ghwagfs ta Per Capita iaemiie in India 
(1905-06 to 1915-16 - 100) 


yean 

Patel 

Arora & Iyengar 

Muket] 

1905-06 to 1915-16 

100 

100 

100 

1916-17 to 1925-26 

103.9 

126 

110 

1926-27 to 1933-36 

98.3 

132 

112 

1936-37 to 1945-46 

91.1 

138 

112 


Sources : (i) Suiendn J Patel, “Long Term Changes m Output and Income k 

India' 1896-1960”, in The Indian Economic journal, January, 1958 

(2 V H C Arora and K'' R R Iyengar, “Long Term Growth of NationaJ 
Income in India, 19()l-1956'', in “Papers on National Income aiui 
Allied Topics”, Volume I, edited by V K R V Rao, S R Sen, M V 
Divatia and Uma Dutta (Bombay, 1960). 

(3) K Mukerji, “A Note on the Long Trim Growth of National In¬ 
come in India, 1900-01 to 1952-53’’, in "Papers oa NatiasMl In¬ 
come and Allied Topics”, Volume II, (Bombay, 1962). 


Table 3 t Gross Taxable Incoisie and Income Per Asoeaoee : 1886-1958 


{Index Numbers at 1952-53 Prteet) 



1 


2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

1886-1890 5 

years 

2.700 

192 

36,871 

266 

18.6 

100 

100 

1891-1895 5 

2,400 

200 

32.590 

■108 

20.8 

104 

88 

1896-1902 7 


2,100 

303 

42,714 

495 

22.4 

158 

116 

1903-1907 5 


4,300 

257 

30,829 

419 

23.6 

134 

84 

1908-1912 5 


3,400 

264 

26,966 

491 

27.4 

138 

73 

1913-1918 6 


3,200 

402 

30,016 

800 

31 8 

210 

81 

1919-1925 5 


4,400 

489 

18,344 

1,336 

44.8 

255 

50 

1926-1930 5 


4,800 

574 

18,139 

1.580 

40 0 

299 

49 

1931-1935 5 

s* 

3,900 

931 

15,760 

3,017 

24.4 

485 

43 

1936-1941 5 


6,920 

692 

20,669 

1,700 

29.2 

360 

56 

1942-1943 2 


3,075 

702 

17,871 

722 

50.0 

367 

48 

1944-1946 3 

Is 

3,000 

726 

16,801 

1.298 

667 

378 

43 

1947 


3,250 

623 

41,564 

414 

78.0 

325 

39 

1948-1949 2 


3,060 

590 

12,912 

915 

98.0 

307 

33 

1950-1952 3 

»♦ 

3,240 

616 

11,288 

1,651 

112.3 

321 

31 

1953-1956 4 


4,222 

818 

15,500 

2,110 

99.4 

426 

42 

1957-1956 2 

»» 

2,760 

1,005 

13,339 

1,5 IS 

109B 

324 

36 


Sources (1) C N Vakil, “Financial Drvelopmenli in Modem India’’, 1860-1924', 
Department of Economics, Cnivenity of Bombay, 1924. 

(2) V K R V Rao, “Taxation of Income in India”, in “Studies in Indian 
Economics”, edited by Prof C N Vakil, 1931. 

(3) (^vemment of India, Ministry of Finance, “Income Tax Manual” 
(New Delhi, 1936). 

(4) Government of India, Ministry of Finance, “Report of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee”, Vol 11, (New Dehi, 1953-54). 

(5) Govemmeiu of India, Central Board of Revenue, “All India Income 
Tax Revenue Statistics” (New Delhi, 1953-54 to 1958-39). 

(6) Government of India, Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, “Index Numbers of Indian Prices, 1861-1931" (Calcutta, 
July 1933), and addenda to this publication for the years 1932 to 
1939. 

(7) Government of India, Office of the Economic Adviser, Minisitty ol 
Commerce, "Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices” (Nets 
Delhi)' and “Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in India, Revised 
Series, (New Delhi)". 
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l90&(»/i9lS^16 to 1936<37/1945- 
4& If the overestimiUion involved 
in bis estbnaticnt jirocedures is 
allowed for, the rate of growth of 
per ciq>ita income would he much 
less. 


Incosne-Tax Data 

The income*tax data, in fact, 
indicate some decline in per capita 
inoome. Gross taxable income per 
assessee can be taken as an indicator 
of per capita income. However, 
some adjustments in these data 
are necessary before they can be 
used for inter-temporal compari¬ 
sons. These data are at current 
prices and need to be converted to 
constant prices; they arc convert¬ 
ed, for the present purpose, to 
1952-53 prices. Even after this 
conversion, these data may not be 
a good index of trends in per 
capita income because of varying 
exemption limits at constant prices. 
If the exemption limit is lower in 
a given period than in the preced¬ 
ing period, the gross taxable income 
per assessee is also likely to be 
lower during that period as the 
number of assessees in the lower 
income brackets would be larger. 
Conversely, if the exemption limit 
IS higher in a period than in the 
preceding period, the gross taxable 
income per assessee is likely to be 
higher as the number of assessees 
in the lower income brackets would 
be smaller. Further, to eliminate 
the effects of year-to-year fluctua¬ 
tions, the comparison should be 
between the average figures for 
periods of about five years each. 

The exemption limit at 1952-53 
prices was Rs 2,700 for the earliest 
period 1886-90, for which these 
data are available For the later 
years, excepting 1891-1902, the 
exemption limit was higher than 
that during 1886-90. This higher 
exemption limit would introduce 
an upward bias in the figures re¬ 
garding gross taxable income per 
assessee for the years 1903 onwards 
as compared to the initial period 
1886-90 In spite of this bias, the 
gross taxable income per assessee 
declined by about 50 per cent be¬ 
tween 1886-90 and 1936-41 and by 
about 65 per cent between 1886-90 
and 1948-49 (Table 3). Of course, 
this substantial decline in gross 
taxable income per assessee may 
have been due to the changes in 
the distribution of taxable income 


and highm' rate of increase in As 
ntmnber of assessees with fowet 
taxable incomes dian in that of 
assessees with higher taxable in¬ 
comes. However, it is quite likely 
that this decline in the gross tax¬ 
able income per assessee may have 
been partly due to some decline in 
the per capita income during this 
period. 

Trend of Reel Weces 

Trends in per capita income are 
also indicated by the indices of real 
wages of skilled and unskilled 
labour in the United Provinces. Dr 
Radhakamal Mukfaerjee ’’ has con¬ 
structed an index of real wages for 
the United Provinces for various 
years during the period 1600 to 
1938 on the basis all available 
historical material. According to 
these estimates, the real wages of 
skilled and unskilled workers in 
the United Provinces were lower 
by 27-29 per cent during 1938 than 
during 1807 (Table 4). 

The trends in the distribution of 
the working force by industry also 
suggest economic stagnation, if not 
decay, during the period 1881 to 
1931. Daniel Thorne.r,*® after a 
careful study of the population 
censuses, has attempted to derive 
comparable data with regard to 
the distribution of male working 
force by industry for the various 
census years. His careful and 
painstaking research shows virtually 
no change in this distribution be¬ 
tween 1881 and 1931 (Table 5). 

All the available data, thus, 
seem to suggest that the Indian 
economy was passing through n 
phase of economic stagnation as 


iiMMSttred by the various mdkatmv 
and ustitnaMs of changes in pitr 
c^ta income during 1850-19M, 
This conclusion appears to be 
quite reasonable even on the ba^ 
of the current level of per capifa 
income as well as the data regiurd- 
ing the per capita income, of coun¬ 
tries like the United ^ngdom. As 
Kuxnets** suggests, any a]fq>reciahle 
growth in per capita income during 
the last century or so is unlikely tn 
have occurred in countries tike 
India as under the medical and 
sanitary conditions that existed, 
population in many such countries 
could hardly have survived on half 
or even three-quarters of the cur¬ 
rent per capita income. 

On the basis of his study of eco¬ 
nomic growth of various countries, 
Kusnets suggests'* that a hundred 
years ago international differences 
in per capita income must have 
been both absolutely and proper 

Table 4 ; Index Namben of Real 
Wages of Skilled and Unskilled 
Workers in U P 

(1600= 100) 

Skilled” Unskilfed 


1807 

1812-20 

1850 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1901-05 

1911 

1916 

1928 

193+ 

1938 


69.82 

62.02 

35.98 

23.58 

52.22 

29.35 

43 15 

24.97 

48.13 

25.68 

36 48 

21.89 

43.26 

26.48 

40.14 

25.91 

31 19 

26.81 

3.3.75 

25.43 

59.62 

42.98 

49,06 

45.33 


Source Radhakamal Mukertep “The 
Eronomic History of India 1600-1800" 
(London, 1948). 


Table 5 : Distribution of Male Working Fnrre by Industry, 1881-1931 
(India, Including Burma and Pakistan) 


( Percentagen ) 




1881 

(All- 

India) 

1881 1901 

(All Pro¬ 
vinces 
and 4 

States) 

1911 

1021 

1031 

Working Force (Males) 

(1) Agriculture, Forestry 

and 

too 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 

Fishing and General 
(2)' Manufacture, Mining, 

Con- 

74 

74 74 

76 

76 

76 

struction and Trade 


M 

16 16 

16 

16 

15 

(3) Transport and Other Services 

8 

10 10 

10 

8 

0 

Source . Daniel Thomer, ' "De-Industrialisation 

in India, 1881-1931’ 

in 

"First 


International Conference of Economic History", Contributions, (Stock¬ 
holm, I960)', pp 224-225. 
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ti«n*t«iy lower than they are today. 
India’s per capita income, there¬ 
fore, OHild not have been very 
much lower than that of the 
United Kingdom in 1688; in fact, 
hirtoricaf records suggest that 
India’s per capita income by the 
end of the eighteenth century is 
likely to have been more or less 
equal to those of the advanced 
countries of Europe According to 
Colin Clark’s estimates,’” the per 
capita income of the United King¬ 
dom in 1688 was 378 in terms ^ 
International Units; even assuming 
that India's per capita income in 
1688 was 25 per cent lower than 
that of the United Kingdom, it 
could not have been less than 284 
in terms of International Units. 
India’s per capita income was 
about 200 in terms of International 
Units according to Colin Clark”" 
in 1925-29 Thus, then, India's 
per capita income probably de¬ 
clined by about 30 per cent he 
tween 1688 and 1925-29. 

Livina Slaiuianis 

Even all this evidence relating 
to the per capita income does not 
tell the full story In 1800, there 
was much fuller employment than 
at present. India was an agricul¬ 
tural as well as a manufacturing 
country by about 1800 In 1880, 
the Famine Commission was struck 
by “the unfortunate circumstance 
that agriculture forms almost the 
sole occupation of the mass of the 
population, and that no remedy 
for present evils can he complete 
which does not include the intro¬ 
duction of a diversity of occupa¬ 
tions”."’ The decline of handicrafts, 
the results of which were noted by 
the Famine Commission in 1880, 
rendered a considerable number of 
people unemployed or under 
employed. If we bear in mind this 
fact. It would appear that there was 
a substantial decline in the real per 
capita income of a large mass of 
people. 

During a course of lectures de¬ 
livered in I'dinburgh m 1879 tmd 
1880, William Wdson Hunter,'" 
who was at the lime perhaps the 
best informed British analyst of 

Indian social and economic affairs, 
said; “After a minute comparison 
of rural India at present with the 
facts disclosed in the manuscript 
records, 1 am compelled to the 
COQClunon that throughout large 
fbf llf*( >> harder than it was 


’ ^ r 


when the country paiaed into our 
hands’’ This ccmcluaion probably 
remained true even till tlM advent 
of Independence, 
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Role of Incentives in Industrialisation 

Bert r HoaeUte 


In <&e process of developing a chmate for capUnl aceumiUmtion wd innovation, the bhsie dateT^ 
minani variable is in the realm of cultural values. 

The success of Japan in adopting an induorial ‘*eivilisaUon" must, in large part, be attributed to 
the particular constellation of Japanese cultural values which made the irttroduation of indmtty and the 
norms assodiated udlh it relatively easy. 

By the same token, the industrialisation process meets with > much greater obstacles in India and 
Indonesia, even though both countries have maintained much closer contact with the West for a longer 
time than Japan, and even though, at least in India, obstacles to education and Westernisation" of a relative:- 
ly small group of the population are only slight. 

The culture of India and Indonesia are important factors in the Slugf^hness with which values 
appropriate for industrialisation are introduced in these countries. 

It is useful, therefore, to regard the system of industrialisation as a cultural complex and the 
development of appropriate incentives for work, accumulation and innovation as an oiOcome of a process of 
culture change. 


T^HE first chapter of W A Lewis’ 
book, “The Theory of Econo¬ 
mic Growth’’, is tilled “The Will 
to Economise’’. In introducing this 
subject, he discusses variations 
among different societies in seeking 
out and exploiting economic op¬ 
portunities, and he shows that the 
reasons for these variations he 
either in differences in the valua¬ 
tion of material goods relative to 
the effort required to get them, in 
differences in available opportuni¬ 
ties for economic progress, or in 
differences in institutions encou¬ 
raging efforts to achieve economic 
ends. The first and the third fac¬ 
tors are closely related with the 
system of incentives relating to 
various forms of economic action. 
1 shall attempt in this brief paper 
to concentrate on some of the 
major incentives required in a 
society undergoing industrial 
growth and expansion, but it will 
be clear from the reference made 
to Lewis’ analysis, that observing 
incentives by themselves will give 
us only a partial picture of the 
process, which must further be 
rounded out by consideration of 
other factors, particularly institu¬ 
tional factors, the scope of know¬ 
ledge and communication, and the 
predominant cultural traits of a 
society. 

The development of incentives 
favourable to industrial growth 
usually will and, in fact, probably 
must, occur before the actual pro¬ 
cess of industrialisation gets under 
wav. They are a prerequisite of 


industrialisation and in the schema 
of W W Rostow they would under¬ 
go their major development in the 
“pre-take-off” stage, i e, in a tran¬ 
sitional period in which a society 
still may have little industrial out¬ 
put, but in which the bulk of its 
production is still composed of 
agricultural and other forms of 
primary and handicraft goods. In 
order to experience a favourable 
impact upon economic growth 
and industrialisation three orders 
of incentives must be present in 
some form: (1) incentives to work, 
(2) incentives to accumulate 
wealth, especially in the form of 
capital, and (3) incentives to intro¬ 
duce innovations. It is often said 
that most of these incentives are 
nurtured by a social system in 
which high valuation is placed on 
the maximisation of profit or gain, 
provided that the methods employ¬ 
ed to produce this gain are rational, 
i e. .surrounded by a system of legal 
sanctions, accompanied by senti¬ 
ments preventing the squandering 
of profits once made by conspi¬ 
cuous consumption, and based up¬ 
on the purposive exploitation of 
opportunities conforming to an 
integrated means-ends scheme. This 
is a not uncommon formulation of 
a generalised set of propositions 
worked out originally by Max 
Weber as an exnlanation of the 
unique pattern of economic deve¬ 
lopment which occurred in northern 
and western Europe, and some 
scholars have thought that such a 
set of attitudes, beliefs, and prac¬ 


tices as were customary amonj; the 
European Protestants, eqiecialty 
the Puritans, is a necessary precon¬ 
dition of economic growth and 
industrialisation. 

General Theories of Incentive* 

Before entering a discussion of 
the incentives to work (ie, to pre¬ 
fer labour and the income it pro¬ 
duces to leisure), to save, and to 
innovate, I wish to say a few words 
about the two or three general 
theories which have been developed 
on systems of motivation favour¬ 
able to economic growth. All 
these theories have concentrated on 
the crucial and most strategic 
group of the industrialisation pro¬ 
cess; the entrepreneurs. In the 
context of this discussion I wish to 
use the concept of entrepreneur 
not in the sense of business leader 
in a private enterprise economy, 
but as a term designating any per¬ 
son who makes decisions relating 
to the allocation of resources, 
especially the allocation of invest¬ 
ment for productive purposes. In 
other words, entrepretieura in this 
sense are pre.scnt also in planned 
economies, though there they are 
not private busines-smen. but offi¬ 
cials in a planning commission or 
other lentralised governmental 
agency entrusted with allocation 
decisions. 

I am familiar with three general 
theories which attempt to explain 
the conditions under which entre¬ 
preneurs, i e, individuals charac¬ 
teristically making decisions to 

m? 
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accumulate capital and to innovate, and, above all Joae^di Schumpeter, 
V> will appear. The earliest is the acceptmg on the whole, the 
theory of Ma* Weber which was Weberian analysis, have laid great 
applied explicitly only to a special stress upon, the role of innovation, 
historical episode, the growth of but both contrasted the drive 
western Eurt^an eaphalism, but towards innovation as an irrational 
which implicitly may be regarded element with the rational aspects 
as applicable also to a lorge num- of a work-and-gain ethic. .Sch um¬ 
ber of othej instances. Weber peter, in particular, has stressed the 
considered the source of incentives role of the “visionary” innovating 
for entrepreneurial activity basically entrepreneur, who becomes an 
to stem from the new religious innovator precisely because of the 
ethic develojied by the Protestant incalculability and unpredictability 
reformen. He stressed the im- of the outcome of an innovation, 
portanre of Luther’s doctrine of the and Sombart has stressed the same 
calling, and, above all, of Calvin's idea by speaking of the tension ex- 
doctrine of prede«tination and isting in indiihtrila] capitalism bet- 
inner-worldly asceticism. In their ween “rationalism and irrationalism, 
practical application to economic batween the bourgeois spin! and 
activity, these ethical ideas, or the adventure spirit, between pru- 
values tended to become trans- dence and venturesomeness’’, 
laled into social action whose ex- In brief, the “classical” theory 
, ternal appearance was insistence on of incentives in industrialisation, 
hard work, on sobriety, on rational as stated in its fullest form by 
proht-making, and on ceaseless ac- Welmr, a.s anticipated hy Marx, 
cumulation not for the purpose of and as amended by Sombart and 
ultimate consumption, but as an Schumpeter, distinguishes between 
end in itself. incentives for work and the ac- 

Wrber, Mar* and Schumpeter cumulation of savings based on 
It IS perhaps noteworthy that rational attitudes related to 
Karl Marx anticipated this fJ’^‘'nence and self-denial and 
result, in part. when he incentives to innovate based on 
wrote in “Economic and Philo- essentially ii rational ones 


sophic Manuscripts” of 1844. • 

"PoJitiral economy, this science of 
wealth, IS, therefore, simultaneously 
the s< lence of denial, of want, of thrift, 
of saving - - and it actually reaches 
the point whore it spares man the need 
of oither fresh air or physical exercise 
This science of marvellous industry is 
simultaneosisly tlie science of asceti¬ 
cism, and its true ideal is the aacetir 
hut extortionate muter and the ascetic 
hut productive slave Its moral ideal 
is the worker who takes part of his 
wages to the savings-banks and It 
has evon found ready-made an abject 
art in which to clothe this, its pet 
idea, they have presented it, bathed 
in sentimentality, on the st.rRe. Thus 
political economy —■ despite its 
worldly and wanton appearance — 
is a true moral science, the most 
moral of all the sciences Self-denisd, 
the denial of life and of all human 
needs, is its cardinal doctrine" 

There is some exaggeration in 
these words of Marx, but he has 
summarised ably the dominant 
economic ethic of British industrial 
society of the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. But this descrip- 
jtion leaves out one important as- 
IJlBdt of the economic ideology, 
afhich was "Iso relatively little 
ei^lored bv Weber, the incentives 
Werner Sombart 
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So far as I am aware, thi.s is the 
only socio-psychological theory re¬ 
lating to the process of industrial 
growth which has found fairlv wide 
acceptance and has been extensively 
discussed in the literature. In 
recent years two other theories, 
derived in part ^rom the work of 
Weber, have been enunciated in 
the United .States One is the 
theory of David C McClelland on 
the role of achievement-motivation 
in economic growth and the other 
IS E E Hagen's theory of reaction 
to subordination 

Paychological Explanation* 

McClelland has expounded his 
view hroadiv m Ins recent book. 
“The Achieving Sonety” as well 
as in a summary essay “The 
Achievement Motive in Economic 
Growth” which was oublished in 
the recent work on “Industrialisa¬ 
tion and Society”, which I edited 
ioirtiv with W E Moore Rasimllv. 
McClelland maintains that entre¬ 
preneurial activity is defiendeni 
upon a high need for achievement, 
le, a personality or motivational 
structure in which an individual 
is driven to act by a desire to do 


well, not so much lor the fuktt', 
social recognition or praitigfe, but 
for the attainment of an inner 
feeling of having done well. 
Whether or not an individual ia 
achievement-motivated depends up¬ 
on a series of experiences in child¬ 
hood, particularly upon the patterns 
of childrearing prevalent in a 
society or social class. Hence, 
dejiending upon the prevailing 
childrearing patterns different 
societies may produce different pro¬ 
portions of highly achievement- 
oriented individuals and if a society 
does produce a large number of 
achievement-oriented individuals, it 
will have an abundance of entre¬ 
preneurs, innovators, and hence 
economic growth. 

Nut Derived from Environment 

This sketch is a great simplifica¬ 
tion of McClelland’s theory, but 
stresses it.s mam elements accurately 
The most important observation 
made by this theory is that the 
incentive for industrial innovation 
and entrepreneurial action does not 
derive from the environment and is 
little, if at all. supported by the 
institutional social framework, but 
that it is ossentially a matter of 
personality structure or motiva¬ 
tional disposition of strategically 
placed individuals, and that the 
chief factor responsible for creat¬ 
ing a motivational disposition 
favourable to eapital accumulation 
and iiinoiating entrepreneurship 
is the pattern of independence¬ 
training in childhood. 

It is argued, moreover, that the 
incidence of high achievement 
motiw-ition can be measured by ap¬ 
propriate tests, and McClelland and 
his students maintain that they 
may even correlate the frequency 
I f achievement imagery contained 
in the literature of a socioty 
at a given time with an ap¬ 
propriately lagged rate of economic 
growth In brief, it is held that 
the relation between achievement- 
orientation and economic develop¬ 
ment is fundamentally universal, 
may occur at all times and in any 
society, irrespective of its current 
level of economic performance and 
its culture In other words accord¬ 
ing to this theory any society by 
appropriate child-training practices 
may produce with a lag of one ot 
two generations such a large pro¬ 
portion of highly achievemeut- 
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h mgens Uieory ot incentives 
tor uiausmai aevefopment stanos 
oetween tue ctassicui Wenenan 
tneory and me purely psychological 
tneory ot ivtcctejiami. ne deviates 
trom Weber, in mat he places 
little or no emphasis upon the 
religious origin ot an econoiuic 
etnic and stresses pnmaniy me 
psychological conditions deterniin- 
mg certain lorms oi economic, 
especially innovating, behaviour, 
let he deviates from iWcCleiland in 
seeking the chiet cause ot the new 
innovating behaviour not in the 
personal nistory ol the individuals 
engaging in it, but rather in the 
social situation which appears to 
make such behaviour attractive. In 
other words, Hagen argues that the 
presence ot a particular personality 
orientation is a necessary, but not 
sulhcient, condition, and that only 
a special socio-structural constella¬ 
tion povides a setting m which in¬ 
centives tor innovating behaviours 
will become strong enough to lead 
to actual economic growth. McClel¬ 
land on the contrary would argue 
that any social setting notwith¬ 
standing, a society containing a 
large enough proportion of achieve¬ 
ment-motivated individuals will ex¬ 
perience economic progress 

The crucial situation which 
Hagen considers envisages that 
innovation depends upon the pre¬ 
sence of a social group which at 
one time had a secure position in 
traditional society, and then under 
new circumstances found that 
place spurned, derogated, or taken 
away by other groups. This change 
in position seems to him to have 
been conducive to bring about 
changes in personality, in creativity, 
values, and world view, which 
stimulate innovation. Or in other 
words, a group, so-to-speak, ejected 
from its former place in the tradi¬ 
tional society, tends to overcome 
Its resentment against its loss of 
position in rfte social order by a 
new form of creativity and feels 
impelled, therefore, to find a new 
field in which to prove its worth, 
since old avenues to accepted 
higher social status have been 
closed to It. 
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I'his tneory is basicaay a paru- 
cuiar veision oi me ozieu oesciiued 
geiiciui lucuiy ui social or cuituiai 
uekittiice aim me ouicoitie oi a cieu- 
live aujusuuent by me iiiemoers ui 
a <aeviaiu group lu a situation oaci- 
ing new upporiunides. iieuce, me 
im-uiy lb new, nor is ii, in my 
opinion, an improvement oi im- 
oiuei laeoiy. tor i cannot nna uoui 
me cAampics cued oy nagen, ihe 
rroiesiaitt dissenters ui oraain, lae 
lower samurai in Japan, tne /\aij 
oqueiios in tmiomoia, or me oid 
believers in ttussia, tnat any ui 

tnein belonged lo a group wmen ui 
one lime imd suDstanciai privileges 
or specially mgti status and laier 
lost ttiem, so mat meir tuining to 
iiuiovdiiun and economic enieipiise 
tan be regarded as an atierapi oi 
regaining a lomier hign position in 
society waicn was lost, in ail tiiese 
cases the older proposition ol Marx, 
taken up by many ot his tollowers, 
including oombart, that me rising 
'■miiepreneurs ot western hurope 
were new men , homines novi, i e, 
members ot a rising social class 
wnose earlier social position was 
quue low, appeals lo be more ap- 
piopnate man the statement tnal 
iiiey weie ejected or spurned and 
looked lor entrepreneurial activity 
as a means to regain social status, 
power, and iiiiluence. 

So far I have considered in this 
paper primarily not incentives in 
me narrower sense, but rather the 
general social or socio-psychologi- 
cal conditions which create a frame¬ 
work in which incentives for capi¬ 
tal accumulation and innovation 
thrive. Let me now turn bnefiy to 
a consideration of these inceniives 
themselves. Since the success of in¬ 
dustrial development consists in the 
achievement of a high rate of growth 
of material production, it appears 
indispensable for industrialisation 
that certain of the outcomes of in¬ 
dustrial development in themselves 
be valued highly as generalised ob¬ 
jectives, of social action. If there is 
no prestige and power in the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth through industry, if 
there prevail purely ascriptive (i e, 
family-derived i norms in determin¬ 
ing high social status, if there is, 
as a consequence, a greatly reduced 
degree of social mobility, it is un¬ 
likely that incentives for industrial 
development d^wnd upon a social 


frambwoHt of a certain onMr, attd 
SUCH teatures as tbe wutespiead usa 
Ol money as a generausen means oi 
exciiange, a reosonaoiy nign uugree 
ot social mobility, a tairiy mgn cor- 
leiauou between income or weaim 
and social sums, ana general sup- 
;»on in the scale ot socim vaiues m 
Hcientihc and techmcai-acnievemeul 
are among me necessary conaiuoub 
lor inceniives for industrial luaucr- 
snip lo become operative on a sig- 
nmeant scale, in societies wneie 
these matures ot social structure uitu 
values are lacking indostiial yeve- 
lopment will nave little chance o: 
success, and it is worthy ol note mat 
in all industrialised socieUcs, wne- 
tner baaed on a free market or on 
planned allocation ot resources, 
inesc leatures are present m a pro¬ 
minent degree. 

Society Must Become 'Materialistic' 
Given such a social fianiework, 
the incentives for industrial ueve- 
lopraent are easy to describe : they 
con.sist m the aitractiveness ol mo¬ 
ney income or of social prestige and 
power. I'he problem ol the evalua- 
iion of incentives tavourable to in¬ 
dustrial development then reduces 
to the more general case of how a 
society m which highly ascriptive 
norms prevail and in which power 
and prestige are dependent upon 
traditional evaluations, changes to 
one in which income and success in 
the productive sphere of social ac¬ 
tion tends to become the predomi¬ 
nant path to prestige and social 
power Since wealth is an import¬ 
ant ingredient of social status even 
in tradition-oriented societies, it 
might appear that this change is 
simple. But in a tradition-oriented 
society the acquisition of wealth is 
a result raiher than a cause of 
power and social prestige, whereas 
m an industrially thriving society, 

„ causal nexus is the reverse. For 
effective incentives towards indus¬ 
trialisation to become effective, a 
fundamental revaluation of the hier¬ 
archy of social values must take 
place and, generally speaking, social 
actions falling in what TaJeott Par- 
sons designates as the adaptive (ie 
production-oriented) subsector of 
social action must tend to become 
paramount in determining social 
valuations. 

In other words, as a condition of 
adequate incentives for industrialisa¬ 
tion to become operative, a society 
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must, to a certain extent, become 
“materialietic” that is, it must place 
the acquisition of material gatn or 
income or the achievement of cer¬ 
tain production targets as ends in 
thepiselves at a higher, or at least 
equally high level, with other g^e- 
ralized values of social action, tven 
McClelland, who, as 1 have men¬ 
tioned, considers the environmental 
factors of small significance says ; 

“, .. Wesiem and Eastern inlelle- 
cmab both frequently observe that 
they sincerely hope the East 
develop economically without losing 
the many valuable features of its 
existmg way of life and institutioM, 
without becoming ‘materialistic’ like 
the West. To a certain extent such 
sentiments, while admirable in many 
ways, are simply incompatible with 
the psychological requirements for a 
modem society. For instance, peace¬ 
fulness and calm acceptance of life 
as It occurs are virtues ihe East 
might well wish to maintain and the 
West to acquire, but it is surely non¬ 
sense to think one can maintain those 
values and at the same time develop 
a nauon of hustling entrepreneurs 
whose vigorous efforts arc absolutely 
essential to economu. advance” 

Incentives under Planning 

Although normally one would 
think that a society in which these 
materialistic values predominate is 
one in which money and money in¬ 
come are the measures of economic 
success, this is not necessary. A 
man’s status may depend on his in¬ 
come or wealth, but it may also 
depend upon his edacity to meet 
production targets. Tnat is for pro¬ 
per incentives towards fulfilling the 
entrepreneurial or capital accumula¬ 
tion functions, to become operative 
it is not necessary that decisions re- 
laiing to the allocation of resources 
are made by private entrepreneurs m 
pursuit of maximum profit They 
may be made by planners or gov¬ 
ernment officials, the reward may 
consist in maximisation of produc¬ 
tion of certain types, and the success 
of investment decisions in either 
private enterprise or in planned eco¬ 
nomies may have, as an accessory 
incentive, the promise of status and 
power, regardless of the income 
earned or the output achieved. In 
brief, any set of social valuations 
which confers status, power, and 
prestige on persons who made allo¬ 
cation decisions or innovation deci¬ 
sions, will display the required in¬ 
centives for progressive industrial 
development. 



The problem of work incentives 
is on a somewhat different level. 

It is, of course, true that the need 
of survival provides a strong incen¬ 
tive for work in all eocieties. But 
there is a profound difference be¬ 
tween incentives for productive work 
in agriculture, especially on a fami¬ 
ly farm, and as a wage woricer m 
a large plant. To be sure, in aocie- 
ties in which population pressure is 
extreme and in which individnals 
are hard-pressed for sheer physical 
survival, incentives for wage labour 
are primitive: Hunger will drive 
men to the factory gates in search 
for jobs. This happens today in 
Egyjit and India, Indonesia and 
other countries in which the supply 
of labour is super-abundant and un¬ 
employment a constant reality. But 
in less extreme situations, there is 
no direct pressure on the part of 
actual Or would-be workers in mines 
and industries and plantations. The 
Western colonising powers met with 
this resistance on the part of Ameri¬ 
can Indians in the Caribbean and 
the .southern United States and had 
iQ import slaves from Africa. In 
Ceylon and Malaya, the workers 
on plantations are South Indians, 
and in other part.s of Asia they are 
Chinese coolies. Considerable popu¬ 
lation transfers took place in order 
to create an industrial or quasi-in- 
dustnal labour force in plantations, 
mines and other large scale indus¬ 
tries in many less developed coun¬ 
tries, since this appeared to be a 
cheaper and more efficient alterna¬ 
tive than to provide sufficient incen¬ 
tives for the native population to 
take up wage work. And in other 
parts of the world where popula¬ 
tion transfer was not practicable 
various forms of taxation or forced 
labour were used in order to over¬ 
come the resistance of peasant and 
primitive peoples against wage 
(Work. 

The ideal objective of these and 
other efforts is, of course, to secure 
a labour force fully committed to 
industrial work and the life of in¬ 
dustrial labour. A fully committed 
worker, is one who has internalised 
the norms of the new productive 
organisation and social system. 
Hence he responds to the normal 
incentives set up by the productive 
organisation and the social system, 
i e, he has become accustomed to 
the demands made on him within 
the industrial nexus and at the same 


time be is motivated to work, to 
increased effort, or to special per¬ 
formance by the customary or “nor¬ 
mal” rewards which the system 
holds out for persons asked to en¬ 
gage in these forms of action. The 
problem of developing incentives 
for industrial labour among pea- 
-ant and primitive populations, then 
becomes primarily a problem of 
commitment It would be impossi¬ 
ble in the context of this brief es¬ 
say to develop a full-ffedged account 
of the commitment process and its 
problems, which has been discussed 
in detail in a study by James Slot- 
kin, “From Field to Factory”, and 
in a collection of essays, under the 
title “Labour Commitment and 
Social Change in Developing Areas”, 
edited by W K Moore and A S 
Feldman. All I can do, in conclu¬ 
sion, is to provide a very brief and 
rough sketch of this problem. 

A *Coinmhted* Labour Force 

The commitment process essential' 
ly consists in a change of cultural 
values. Some believe that it’s a 
process which has its “built-in” self- 
propelling force, though they would 
admit that it may be powerfully 
stimulated by outside influences. 
Others believe that it is a process 
relying mainly on diffusion of cul¬ 
tural traits from the outside, where 
still others believe that it is a pro¬ 
cess which can be strongly influenced 
and manipulated either by political 
leaders or managers of economic 
enterprises. It is quite possible that 
all these views have some validity, 
and that the degree of their vali¬ 
dity varies among developing coun¬ 
tries, depending in part on the 
effectiveness of the “demonstration 
effect”, in part on the degreie of “ex¬ 
posure” to the West, and in part 
on the nature and constellation of 
indigenous values and cultural traits. 
TTie commitment process is, thus, a 
function of several variables, among 
them the cultural values in the so 
ciety in which it takes place. Clear¬ 
ly the success of Japan m adopting 
an industrial “civilisation” mu.st, in 
large part, be attributed to the 
particular constellation of Japanese 
cultural values which made the in¬ 
troduction of industry and the 
norma associated with it relatively 
easy. By the same token, the indus¬ 
trialisation process meets with much 
greater obstacles in India and Indo- 
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imMO, even thou^ both countnet 
have maintabed much cloaer con- 
«kct with the Weat foi a longer 
time than Japan, and even though, 
at least in India, obstacles to edu¬ 
cation and “Westernisation” of a 
relatively small group of the popu¬ 
lation were only slight. Here again 
we must suspert that the cultures of 
India and Indonesia are important 
factors in the sluggishness with 
which values appropriate for indus¬ 
trialisation were introduced in these 
countries. Hence, m the commit¬ 
ment process, as well as in the pro¬ 
cess of developing a climate for 
capital accumulation and innova¬ 
tion, the basic determinant variable 
ia in the realm of cultural values 
This makes it useful to regard the 
system of industrialisation as a cul¬ 
tural cotnplex, and the development 
of appropriate incentives for work, 
accumulation, and innovation on 
outcome of a process of culture 
change. 


BOotenl Tnd« AgreemcaitB 

^tRTAJ.N institutional factors 
play an important role in 
affecting ihe level of trade between 
the centrally planned and develop¬ 
ing countaes Some of these fac¬ 
tors are associated with differences 
in wainomic and social systems, 
but not all In |»ariicular, bilateral 
payments arrangements do not 
seem to be an indispensable feature 
of the tiade of the centrally plann¬ 
ed economies- some transferability 
of balances within tlie area would 
probably help in enlarging tbe 
scope of trade with the developing 
countries. Closer and more direct 
commercial relations would pro¬ 
bably also be helpful 

On the other hand, state mono¬ 
poly of foreign trade and the quan¬ 
titative regulation of trade within 
the framework of national plans are 
characteristic of the centrally plann¬ 
ed economies. Existing procedures 
adopted in trade between the cen- 


trally planned econosntea and the 
developing countries might usefully 
be examined with a view to ela¬ 
borating agreed rules and standards 
to govern the relations between 
the two groups. On the one hand, 
the present institutional arrange¬ 
ments involve the danger that the 
state monopolies may exploit theii 
superior power and centralised de¬ 
cision-making, creating a fear 
among their trading partners of 
unpredictable fluctuations in their 
purchases. On the other hand, the 
stale monopolies also have the 
power to enter into long-term trade 
agieements providing for steadily 
expanding exchanges over a sub¬ 
stantial period of years. Long¬ 
term agreements have in the past 
also been used among private en¬ 
terprise countries as a means of 
guaranteeing the demand for pri¬ 
mary commodities. 

— “World Economic Survey 
1962”, United Nations. 
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l^easaBt Eeooomy as a Category in Economie History 


DaoM Thomar 


Insight mto economies like that of India is often hindered by the use of unsound concepts. 

At the level of India as a whole, such terms as “subsistence economy" or “semi-feudaT’ structure have 
obscured more than they have revealed. 

At the level of the individual rurcd household, it has been disastrous for investigators in countries like 
India to make believe that the ordinary peascmt is a little western-style “entrepreneur" carrying on a ttdnia- 
lure business “enterprise". Yet the hold of western economics over "academic minds is so powerful that re- 
search workers on Asia may Still operate today tn such entrepreneurial terms unwittingly, from sheer habi¬ 
tuation to the concepts in which they have been trained. 

The difficulty arises, in part, from the lack of alternative categories in terms of which they might ope¬ 
rate. We suggest, accordingly, that the time has come to work out sets of better concepts for analysing the 
economies of countries like India, both at the national level, and also at the level of the individual peasant 
household. 

In the present article we confine ourselves to the economic framework at the national level. Here, as 
against “subsistence" or “semi-feudoT', economy we define and put forward a concept of “peasant economy. 

We hold that such a concept can be employed usefully riot only for countries like India and Indone¬ 
sia, but historically and comparatively for many other countries in Asia, Latin America and Europe. 

In this way the economy and the problems of Indio can perhaps be situated in a larger contesU through 
time and space and, we hope, studied more fruitfully 

As the concept it used here, we term the entire economy of a given country a “peasant economy^ if, 
and only if, it satisfies all of the following five criteria . 

(i) Half or more of total production is agricultural; 

(ii) Half or more of the total working force ts engaged in agriculture; 

(id) Half or more of the agricultural production is carried on by individual peasant families work¬ 
ing their own holdings primarily with the labour of their own family members; 

(iv) An orgariised state power exists (as distinguished from loose tribal arrangements or decentralised 
feudalism); 

(v) There is a marked city-country difference, with the presence of cities and at least a minimal 
urban population. 

The article concludes with thumb-nail sketches of six cases of “peasant economy" as so defined: 
Tsarist Rns.sia, Indonesia, Iridia, Japan (to the first World War), Mexico (to the inter-war period) and mo¬ 
dern China. 

\This article is a revised and reworked version of a paper originally submitted in September 1962 
to the Second International Conference in Economic History, held at Aix-en-Provence. The proceedings of the 
conference will be issued during the coming winter by the Ecole Pratique des Haules Etudes, Sixieme Section, 
Paris, the publishers being Mouton and Co, Paris and The Hague.^ 


PEASANT economies, we suggest, 
have been and still are a wide- 
spiead form of organisation of hu¬ 
man society *. Because of their his¬ 
torical persistence, peasant econo¬ 
mies would appear to be well worthy 
of study in their own right and in 
their own terms. When we search 
the literature of agrarian history 
for discussions of peasant economies 
we find them scattered among such 
diverse categories as “subsistence”, 
“feudal”, or “oriental”. In discus- 

* Many writers have utilised the term 
peasant economy to describe the func¬ 
tioning of individual household unit* 
We prefer to reserve the term for en¬ 
tire economies having certain charac¬ 
teristics which we shall ijwcify in the 
course of this paper. 


sions of the so-called “under-deve¬ 
loped” areas, peasant economies are 
frequently dealt with as conglome¬ 
rations of “ small-scale ” units or 
“minifundta”. Or they may be rele¬ 
gated to an intermediate or transi¬ 
tion stage between “primitive” and 
“modern” (or “developed”) econo¬ 
mies. By contrast, we believe there 
IS hope of rich analytical yield if 
we can find a way of treating “pea¬ 
sant economies” as a distinctive 
group. 

For this purpose, it is essential to 
define peasant economy as a system 
of production and to distinguish it 
from other historical systems such 
as slavery, capitalism and socialism. 
We shall accordingly set out a ten¬ 


tative definition of peasant economy, 
and then illustrate it by several ex¬ 
amples. These will show some of 
the varied forms which peasant eco¬ 
nomies have assumed in different 
continents in modern times. Be¬ 
neath the apparent variety we shall 
find in each case a common core. 

Before we specify the determining 
characteristics of peasant economy, 
we should make our level of analy¬ 
sis absolutely plain. We are dealing 
here with the features of the whole 
economy of sizeable countries. Our 
units will he at the scale of king¬ 
doms or empires (Japan, Tsarist 
Russia, China), nations (Mexico), 
and grand imperial possessions 
(India, Indonesia). 
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We exclude from our covenge 
little poateeiiona, tiny states, and 
aun-regions of larger states. Nor do 
we ^1 with peasant sectors of eco- 
nomies which, taken as a whole, are 
not peasant economies. We do not 
exclude small nations. Quite a num- 
of them, e g, Ceylon, Paraguay, 
Syria, Sardinia, Ireland and Scot¬ 
land before the Union, have had 
peasant economies, and a few still 
do today But in the present paper 
we have thought it would be clearer 
if we presented as our examples 
only countries of a substantial sire. 


Delermhiina Criteria 

We use five criteria for determin¬ 
ing whether the total economy of a 
given counliy. nation, or large 
colonial aiea is to Le taken a.s a 
peasant economy. All five of these 
must be satisfied before an entire 
economy of a given country can be 
termed peasant Our first two crite¬ 
ria relate to production and work¬ 
ing population. They are intended 
(o help distinguish peasant econo¬ 
mies from indiHliialised economies, 
whether capitalist oi socialist In a 
pea.saii( economy, roughly half of 
the toial production must be agri- 
cultural; and more than half of the 
working population must be engaged 
in agriculture fn a word, we are 
saying that, to be termed "peasant”, 
an economy must be primarily agri¬ 
cultural In a capitalist or a socialist 
state which has been industrialised, 
there may remain lliousands or even 
millions of pea.sants, but we would 
no longer apply the term "peasant” 
to such an economy, taken as a 
whole. The question would rather 
become one the “peasant” sector 
in a non-peasant etonomy; the set¬ 
ting would then be different, and a 
different level of analy.sis would be 
required. 

Our third criterion requires the 
existence of a state power and a 
ruling hieraichv of a iiariicnlar 
kind : one in which the “kinship” 

OI "clan” order has weakened suffi¬ 
ciently to give way to a “territorial 
Mate”. 1 nm not saving that kin¬ 
ship or kin ties have disappeared, 
for that would be absurd Rather I 
require the passage, m the sense of 
Moret on Egypt, “From Tribe to 
Empire h or, in the sense of anci¬ 
ent Greece, the formation of the 
territorial state®. The question of 
fMasant economies in “feudal" re- 

is delicate. So are practically 


all questions involving that ticklish 
word “feudalism" ! If I were to be 
forced to specify now what I have 
in mind, 1 would say that I am 
concerned with the economies of 
the feudal monarchical states of 
western Europe in the late 12th and 
13th centuries, rather than with 
those of the disintegrated and prac- 
tirally non-urban legimes m the 9th 
and 10th centuries. Here, however, 
our fourth criterion also comes into 
play, the rural-urban separation 

We presuppose, for peasant econo¬ 
mies, the presence of towns, and a 
division or break between these 
towns and the countryside that is 
simiillaneuusly political, economic, 
social and cultural In practice, or 
belief, or both, the peasants are held 
to be a lesser or “subject" order, 
existing to tie exploited by all con¬ 
cerned In social terms, this is con¬ 
sidered to lie the “natural order” 
We do not consider an economy to 
he ‘peasant" unless it contains a 
significant number of towns with a 
definite pattern of urban life, quite 
different from that of the country¬ 
side ’ .Simpiv as a rough quantita¬ 
tive indication, we can say that the 
total urh.-in population should 
amount to at least half a million 
nelsons, or, alternatively, that at 
least five per cent of the entire 
population of a given country should 
he resident in towns By insisting 
that a peasant economy must have 
towni. we wish to do more than 
establish the mere fact that the eco¬ 
nomy IS not purely agricultural We 
posit a fairly marked degree of divi¬ 
sion of labour in society, and a 
distinct urban concentration of 
artisans, or other industrial and 
intellectual workers of various skill.s 
By the same token we presume that 
agriculture is sufficiently developed 
to feed not only the peasants and 
the governing hierarchies, hut also 
the townspeople. 

f)ur fifth and final criterion, the 
most fundamental, is that of the 
unit of production In our concept 
of peasant economy the typical and 
mo.st representative units of produc¬ 
tion are the peasant family hoii> - 
holds. We define a peasant family 
household as a socio-economic unit 
which grows crops primarily by 
the physical effort.s of the mem¬ 
bers of the family. The principal 
activity of the peasant house¬ 
holds is the cultivation of 


their own lands, atrip* or 
allotment*. The houseWds may also 
engage in other activities : for ex¬ 
ample, in handicrafts, processing, 
or even petty trade. Some members 
of the family may work, perhaps 
be forced to work, outside the house¬ 
hold from time to time. Hie house¬ 
hold may include one or more 
slaves, domestic servants or hired 
hands. But the total contribution 
of these non-family members to ac¬ 
tual crop production will be much 
less than that oi the family members. 

In a peasant economy half or 
more of all crops grown will be 
produced by such peasant house¬ 
holds, relying mainly on their own 
family labour Alongside of the 
peasant producers there may exist 
larger units the landlord’s demesne 
or home farm tilled by labour 
exacted from the peasants, the 
hacienda or estate on which the 
peasants may be employed for part 
of the year, the capitalist farm in 
which the bulk of the work is done 
by flee hired labourers But if any 
of these is the charartenstu econo¬ 
mic unit dominating the country¬ 
wide. and accounting for the greater 
share o' the crop output, fhen we 
are not dealing with a peasant cco 
nomy Wr also exclude .specifically 
all economies m which the most 
representative agricultural unit is 
the Roman-stvle slave villa or the 
sugar or cotton-growing slave plan¬ 
tation of more modern times. 


Siam* of Peasant 

We may stale categorically that 
in a pea,sant economy the peasant 
family members are not slaves. But 
we shall not try to specify whether 
Ihe peasants are serfs, semi-free or 
free There are, it hardly needs 
saying, other contexts m which this 
question is of the highest import- 
ame hop the defini/ion of peasant 
economy, however, the distinction is 
unnecessary, and the effort to make 
It IS hkelv to prove analyticallv 
sterile We have already indicated 
that in peasant economies the pea 
^ufry as a group is subject and 
«ists to be exploited by others 
fhe peasant may very well have to 
work one or more days of the week 
tor the baron or the lord of the 
manor He may also he obliged to 
make payments or presents to land- 
ords, functionaries, aristocrats, or 
other important persons At the 
same time, from the point of view 



oi woiaetmit tiw p««n«it iMUaci' 
holm conititute dsfiuite — ooo i» 
almost tempted to say ‘’indepead- 
eat” — entities. BecauK of this 
due>lit)r in their position, these pea' 
gantries inevitably straddle tile line 
between free and unfree. In a sense 
tbe peasant in such economies is 
simultaneously subject and master. 

Within a particular country at a 
particular time, many varieties or 
blends of freedom and unfreedom 
may coexist. It is usually difficult 
to say with any precision what pro* 
portion of the peasantry are serfs 
and what proportion are not serfs. 
With the passage of time, the pro¬ 
portions may change. In some areas, 
the working populations have oscil¬ 
lated over the centuries through 
most of the range from freedom to 
serfdom and back again. 

In a peasant economy the first 
concern of the productive units is 
to grow food crops to feed them¬ 
selves. But this cannot be their 
sole concern. By definition, they live 
m a State and are linked with urban 
areas. They must willy-nilly sustain 
the State, the towns, the local lords. 
Hence, in one way or another, they 
must hand over, surrender, or sell 
to others part of their food crops. 
Although the conditions of exchange 
are such that the peasants usually 
give more than they get, they may 
obtain in return a bit of iron, some 
salt, spices, perhaps fancy cloth for 
a marriage. 

Peasant Economy and the Market 

We should be careful not to slip 
into the trap of imagining a “pure” 
type of peasant household which 
consumes practically everything 
It produces and practically 
nothing else. as distinct from 
an “impure” type which pro¬ 
duces for a market as well 
as for its own immediate needs. The 
latter is historically more common 
and more characteristic. In point 
of fact, the household units in peas¬ 
ant economies frequently dramatise 
their dual focus by growing two 
crops. The first is the cereal essen¬ 
tial to their own sustenance and 
that of society as a whole; the se¬ 
cond is much more likely to be a 
non-foodgrain (perhaps a fruit, 
fibre, or oilseed) produced precise- 
Iv with an eye to barter, sale or ex¬ 
change of some sort. It is as habi¬ 
tual with peasants in many areas to 


grow two ieropt m to wallc dn two 

feet. 

We are sure to go astray if we 
try to conceive of peasant economies 
as exclusively “subsistence” oriented 
and to suspect capitalism wherever 
the peasants show evidence of being 
“market” oriented. It is much 
sounder to take it for granted, as 
a starting point, that for ages pea¬ 
sant economies have had a doiiihle 
onentation toward both. In this way, 
much fruitless discussion about the 
nature of so-called “subsistence” 
economies can be avoided. 

We might say that in a peasant 
economy roughly half or more of 
all agricultural production is con¬ 
sumed by the peasant households 
themselves, rather than being 
“marketed”. We do not, however, 
include as “marketed” produce 
those k»od grains handed over around 
hsirvcst time by indebted or depend¬ 
ent peasant families to the local 
landlords, merchants, or moneylend¬ 
ers. and subsequently doled back 
before tbe next harvest, generally 
on unfavourable terms, to the same 
peasant families. Such foodgrains, 
in our view, have not passed through 
an organised market process. They 
haw not moved on, via genuine 
commerce, for consumption by par¬ 
ties other than the original produ- 
cer.>i Instead, they have remained 
in the village where they were grown 
and have returned to source, to the 
original producers. In effect, the 
productive unit is the household, 
and the consumption unit is the 
same peasant family household. 
This is certainly not the indirect 
process, mediated by a market, 
which is characteristic of capitalist 
agnculturr. In-stead, in a peasant 
economy, the movement of food- 
grains inside the village away from 
the producing family and back 
again to that same family is tied 
in with long-established modes of 
economic domination and exploita¬ 
tion. When such relationships are 
typical at the village level, we have 
an almost sure sign, in an agricul¬ 
tural economy, that we are dealine 
with a peasant rather than capitali¬ 
stic structure. 

To summarise, we have defined 
peasant economies in terms of the 
predominance of agriculture, both 
in total product and in the working 
population. We have required 
the ettlatepce of g feiritorial state, 


apd a separation between town and 
country. We have indicated that 
the characteristic unit of produc¬ 
tion must be the peasant family 
household with a double orientation, 
that is, both to its own sustenance' 
and to the greater world beyond 
the village. We must emphasisa 
that no single one of these efements 
will suffice to determine whether 
or not a given economy is indeed 
a peasant economy. All these 
features must be found together 
and must relate to the economy of 
of a whole country. 

n 

When we look for examples of 
peasant economy, in terms of the 
set of criteria just listed, we find 
many different kinds scattered 
throughout recorded history and in 
all continents except Australia. 
We shall discuss, in the present 
paper, only six examples, all with- 
in the 200 years since 1750. Their 
are several reasons for limiting our¬ 
selves to the period of the Industrial 
Revolution and its aftermath. It is, 
in the first place, the period with 
which I am most familiar. The 
modern age is the one for which we 
have the best documentation, parti¬ 
cularly in terms of quantitative 
materials. More important, under 
the impact of the expand¬ 
ing industrial system, the 
200-odd years since 1750 have wit¬ 
nessed the most fundamental trans¬ 
formations in peasant economy 
known in history. We ourselves are 
living witnesses of this process of 
tran-sformation, which is still con¬ 
tinuing; in fact, it is accelerating 
before our eyes. We are in a 
position to study at first hand 
both the nature of peasant econd- 
mies and the ways in which they 
resist or yield to change 

As illustrations of cases of pea¬ 
sant economy in this era of change, 
I propose to characterise in a few 
words the salient features of the 
economic stnicture of six different 
countries. Any such characterisaf 
tion in so limited a space must 
necessarily appear incomplete and 
somewhat impressionistic. For thfc 
I apUlogise in advance. My pur¬ 
pose is solely to draw your atten¬ 
tion to a few of the chief aspects 
of each case. My examples are 
Tsarist Russia, Indonesia, Mexico, 
India, Japan and China. 
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TMfkt RoMia 

Among the peasant economiw of 
the 19th century that of Taariit 
Russia had the richest and most 
complicated history and has left us 
with the largest literature. As a 
group, Russian scholars carried the 
analysis of peasant economies 
further than anyone else, and were 
perhaps the hrst to formulate a 
theory of peasant economy*. 

In the century and a half befoie 
1917, the imperial structure of 
Tsarist Russia was expanding out- 
wanlly into Siberia, while inwardly 
it was decaying at home. In 
terms of peasant economy, the 
most distinctive feature of the 
countryside in the late Tsarist era 
was the close interdependence of 
landlord estates, mir (village com¬ 
munity) lands and rights, and 
small peasant holdings In the 
centuries before the emancipation 
of the serfs in 1861, the bondage 
of the peasantry guaranteed the 
landlords the labour supply needed 
for their estates. The emancipa¬ 
tion enabled cultivating peasant 
families to get more land of their 
own, provided they could raise op¬ 
pressive redemption payments. The 
size and importance of the old 
landlord estates was much reduced. 
Hy the late 19th century individual 
peasant tenures were gradually 
increasing in importance 

In the decades before the first 
World War, a growing proportion 
of the pea.santry devoted themselves 
to producing for the market with 
the aid of regularly hired agri¬ 
cultural labourers. In the same 
period there was a lapid expansion 
of lailways, cities, commerce, and 
factory production on capitalistic 
lines. The significance of the 
giowth of capitalism in city and 
country became a hotly debated 
national issue Oiteria were ad¬ 
vanced for distinguishing peasant 
production from capitalistic agri¬ 
culture Many of the questions 
taken up in the present paper were 
posed at that time, in one form or 
another, in the works of Cherny- 
shevsky. Danielson (Nicolai-on), 
Hourwich, Plekhanov. Kossinsky 
Lenin, Chayanov, and others. 

In the. decades after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917, Russia ceased to be a 
peasant economy, emerging instead 
under socialism as both urbanised 
and industrialised. 


Indonesia 

Under the Dutch, Indoneoia con¬ 
stituted one of the oldest and 
most striking examples of colonial 
rule in both oi its major forms, 
“direct" and “indirect”. For some 
decades in the middle of the 19th 
century, the peasants were com¬ 
pelled, under the so-called “culture 
system", to grow certain crops 
which the Dutch wanted to export. 
Aftei that policy was given up in 
1870, the Dutch energetically deve¬ 
loped large plantations for the 
growtli of export crops. For their 
labour supply for these plantations, 
the Dutch drew on the peasants 
from the bordering villages. There 
emerged, particularly in Java and 
Sumatra, a pattern of large planta¬ 
tions, village communities with 
group rights in land, and small 
peasants among whom, in the 
course of time, the sentiment foi 
individual family holdings deep¬ 
ened. 

Although the parallel must not 
be pressed unduly, the pattern of 
large estates and their labour sup¬ 
ply, village community rights in 
land, and a.scendant feeling for 
family land, bears some resem¬ 
blance to late Tsarist Russia The 
missing element was indigenous 
capitalism which, in a colonial 
setting, was practically negligible, 
both in city and country. As of 
191.9. when the Dutch relinquished 
control. Indonesia had very little 
modern industry and a quite limited 
urban population — barely enough, 
in fact, to qualify under our criteria 
as a peasant economy 

Mexico 

Striking similarities between the 
peasant economies of Java and 
Mexico have already been observed 
and discussed in an important arti¬ 
cle by Eric Wolf’. In Mexico, during 
the century after the end of Spanish 
rule in 1823, we find a pattern of 
large estates (haciendas), unfree 
labour supply (peonage), weakening 
village community rights in land, 
and a very slow growth of indivi¬ 
dual faipily holdings. 

A great part of Mexican history 
in the twentieth century turns on 
the savage struggle of the peasants 
for land and for resources with 
which to cultivate it. The revolu¬ 
tionaries, especially those led by 
Zapata, at first demanded and ob¬ 
tained in principle, the restoration 


of village commons wbicb had been 
•eiced by the great londboldere- In 
practice, however, very little land 
was handed bock to the villages 
under restoration proceedings. By 
1915 the revolutionary progranune 
called for talcing from the great 
estates land which had not previ¬ 
ously been held by the villages, and 
endowing the peasantry with it. 
This endowment policy was imple¬ 
mented so vigorously under Presi¬ 
dent Cardenas in the 1930s, that 
eventually more than 30 per cent 
of the villagers in Mexico received 
grants of land Tens of millions of 
hectares were transferred either to 
individual smallholders or to com¬ 
munities {ejidos). 

Once set up, however, the ejidos 
failed to fulfil the high hopes placed 
in them. Much of the land turned 
over to the peasantry wag po<^ in 
quality and in water supply. The 
amount of agricultural credit sup¬ 
plied by the Government through 
the Ejidor Bank has been grossly 
inadequate. Moreover, the funds 
tended to he directed toward the 
good risks among the peasants, that 
is, the pea.sants with the most fer¬ 
tile land, preferably irrigated- 
Among the less fortunate peasantry 
some have leased their lands to the 
better-off, and gone to work foi 
them as hired agricultural labourers. 
Meanwhile, there has arisen, with 
the aid of private credit, a new 
large-scale agriculture utilising 
modern techniques to produce profit¬ 
able export crops. 

During the present century in¬ 
dustry has expanded rapidly in cer¬ 
tain parts of the country, thanks in 
large part to substantia) foreign in¬ 
vestment. Hundreds of thousands of 
peasants have left their villages to 
find work in the rapidly growing 
cities. In recent decades well more 
than half of the national product 
has been non-agricultural; and 
now half of the country’s popula¬ 
tion is urban. Mexico has left her 
phase of peasant economs las 
herein defined) well behind. 

India 

Up to 1947, India, like Indonesia, 
was a colonial empire in which 
both “direct" and “indirect” rule 
prevailed. In India, as compared 
with Indonesia, the plantations and 
other large units of cultivation 
occupied a very minor position in 
the economy as a whole. There 
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wero |t«M Iciidiord* in la^ anoK! 
of tlmn faoldiiig ^ndreds m vill* 
ages. Bat cultivation ftlmoit every¬ 
where wu by peasant fainilies, 
most of them working very ooiali 
amounts of lend. 

Caste and untoucfaability ore dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of India. 
One of the principal economic func¬ 
tions of caste in the countryside has 
been to emphasise the inferiority 
of the lower castes who have for 
ages served their superiors as a 
cheap, dependent supply of agri¬ 
cultural labour. Few observers 
would be so rash as to say that 
caste has stopped serving that func¬ 
tion in the villages of contemporary 
India. 

During their regime, the British 
developed in India one of the half- 
dozen largest railway systems in 
the world. Along with this appear¬ 
ed many other elements of what, 
in economists’ jargon, is called the 
“infra-structure” of development. 
Around Calcutta, Scottish houses 
developed a jute manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, while in Bombay and Ahme- 
dabad Indian entrepreneurs built up 
several hundred cotton textile mills. 
Since India attained independence 
in 1947, the government has thrown 
its weight behind the rapid develop¬ 
ment of a comprehensive range of 
heavy industries. In the 1950s, agri¬ 
culture, principally carried on by 
small peasant families, still accoun¬ 
ted for roughly half of the total 
national product. India is today 
still a peasant economy. 

Japan 

Less than 50 years after the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, Japan had 
ceased to be a peasant economy. 
There is by now a vast literature 
assessing this apparently abrupt and 
dramatic revolution. The leading 
authorities today agree that the 
foundations for this genuine and 
rapid economic transformation an¬ 
tedate the 1868 restoration and go 
back, particularly in agriculture, 
far into the preceding period, the 
Tokugawa era * 

It was in the Tokugawa period, 
roughly from the seventeenth to 
ninetcentb Centuries, that the Japa¬ 
nese countryside took on the pattern 
of cultivation in small units by 
individual peasant families whidi 
has persisted to the present. Taxes 
were collected in kind from the 
villages for the great feudal over- 


idnit knd aidbOnted at times to a* 
much as 60 per rent of dm crq). 
Hie warrior class, for the most part, 
had been gadiered up into the 
castle towns where they lived on 
rice stipends. In the relatively few 
large holdings which remained, 
cultivation by serfs (m^) and 
servants. Gradually gave way to 
tenancy. The 1720 reform, which 
permitted the mortgaging of land, 
was followed by the emergence of 
a group of moneylender-landlords 
(rich peasants, town merchants, 
petty rural capitalists, village head¬ 
men) whose tenants were often 
the original cultivating owners. 

After the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, the peasant proprietors were 
freed from their feud^ obligations 
and .confirmed in the owner^ip of 
the land they cultivated. The old 
rice levies were supplanted by a 
fixed annual tax m money payable 
to the State. At first a heavy bur¬ 
den, these taxes declined progres¬ 
sively in real terms with the long- 
run rise in the prices of agricul¬ 
tural products 

On the other hand, the need to 
raise cash to pay the taxes placed 
the small peasant — always at the 
margin of his resources — in the 
position of having to sell his crop 
at the most unfavourable moment, 
immediately after the harvest The 
same situation vrorked to the ad¬ 
vantage of the richer peasants who 
sometimes acted as rice brokers. 

For tenants, the Meiji reforms 
brought no benefits They still' 
had to pay rents in kind and at the 
rate of about half of an average 
crop. The rise in the price of rice 
did not help them, since they 
marketed .so little. In the early 
18808, about one-third all arable 
land was worked under tenancy; 
by the time of the first World War, 
the fraction had increased to 
nearly one-half. 

The average area worked b^' 
Japanese peasants (le, the total of 
the several scattered strips culti¬ 
vated by the household) was about 
one hectare (2 47 acres) around 
1868, and remained, for most 
households, roughly the same right 
up to 1918. In the fifty years after 
1868, the total output of rice in 
Japan nearly doubled, partly be¬ 
cause more land was brought un¬ 
der cultivation, but mostly because 
of an increase in output per acre 


of the order of 50 per cent Dur¬ 
ing this peribd, population increaoed 
by roughly 60 per cent. Nonethe¬ 
less, the level of living went up. 

The story of the fostering of 
modem industry by the Meiji regime 
is too well-known to need summary 
here. One of its important results 
for the countryside was that the 
natural increase of rural population 
was siphoned off by the towns and 
cities. Tlius the size of the agriculx 
tural population of Japan remained 
roughly the same (around five and 
one-half million households) from 
1868 to 1918. We must also note 
that the agricultural households 
themselves engaged increasingly in 
non-agricultural side activities^ 
such as handicrafts and other rural 
industries. Whereas less than one- 
’ quarter of the peasant households 
had such activities in 1884, more 
than one-third were so recorded 
, by 1919. 

1 The decline in the relative posi¬ 
tion of agriculture in modern 
Japan can be indicated in three 
ways First, the proportion of the 
population living in villages, us¬ 
ually defined for Japan as places 
with less than 10,0()0 inhabitants; 
this percentage was put at 87 per 
cent in 1888, then at 68 per cent 
in 1918, and fell to 50 per cent in 
1940 Oui second indicator is the 
proportion of the total working 
force returned as in agriculture. 
According to Professor Ohkawa, 
one of Japan’s foremost authorities, 
this proportion stood at 76 around 
1880, at 59 around 1915, and at 
'14 around 1940 Lastly, the per¬ 
centage contribution of agriculture 
to total national income; again 
following Professor Ohkawa, this 
stood at 64 per cent around 1880, 
dropped sharply to ,36 per cent 
around 1915, and fell to only 17 
per cent around 1940. In terms of 
our first criterion of peasant econo¬ 
my. contribution of agriculture to 
total national production, Japan, 
by the eve the first World War, 
had unmistakeably stopped being 
a peasant economy 

China 

As in India and Japan, the agri¬ 
culture of China for several cen¬ 
turies before 1950 had been the 
fwtite culture. Nearly all crops 
were grown by families holding 
roughly on the average about one 
hectare (somewhat more in the 
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6/i The provision of sufFlelenl 
quantities of the required 
products in the right place and 
at the right time often 
produces serious problems and 
to solve these necessitates a 
careful but flexible organizatloiw 
an elaborate system of 
transportation, storage and 
distribution There are 
more than 3,000 Burmah-Shell 
petrel dealerships and 
over 1,600 kerosine agencies, 
betides nearly half a lakh 
kerosine tub>dealers In India’s 
lakh villages 99 
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wheat areas of the north, somewhat 
leas in the rice areas of the south). 
These holdings were generally 
made up of tiny, uneven, scattered 
patches. Family members them¬ 
selves did the farm labour; only a 
very small percentage of the culti¬ 
vators, the best*off ones with the 
most land, used much hired labour. 

Before the Revolution of 1911 
there was much tenancy in China; 
and, as the century advanced, more 
pea.sants had to give up the owner¬ 
ship of part or all of their land. 
By the 1930s, half, or more than 
half, of the Chinese peasants were 
tenants oi petty owners-cum- 
tenants. Rents generally were paid 
in kind and amounted to 50 or 60 
per cent of the crop. Paying such 
heavy rents on their tiny holdings, 
the Chinese peasantry could not 
make do from the land alone For 
most of them, unfortunately, theie 
was insufficient alternative work. 

The peasant handicrafts, which 
had traditionally offered supple¬ 
mentary employment, weakened be¬ 
fore the competition of machine- 
made goods from Japan and the 
West. The development of modern 
cities was very limited and entirely 
inadequate to dram off (as in 
Japan) population from the coun¬ 
tryside Instead, about 70 pei 
cent of the population continued 
to work in agriculture 

The difficulties of the peasantry 
weie compounded by multiple ex¬ 
actions fiy landlords, warlords, 
iisureis, and petty government 
officials They suffered further in 
the course of wars. invasions, 
famines, civil war and levolution. 

In the years since 1950 the 
Peking regime has pxeited tremen¬ 
dous efforts to transform this 
peasant economy. In the cities 
there has been an immense deve¬ 
lopment of modern industry In 
the countryside the vast programme 
of land reform began by taking 
away the properties of the land¬ 
lords and redistributing the land ni 
small bits to the peasants. This 
has been followed by a aeries of 
efforts to encourage or to impose 
large scale cultivation : mutual aid 
m the form of work teams, village 
cooperatives, collective farming, 
and the establishment of very large 
rural communes. 

We are not in a position to assess 
the extent to which these program¬ 


mes have reduced the importance 
of peasant family cultivation in 
Chinese agriculture. Nor do we 
know whether agriculture contri¬ 
butes half or more of the total 
national product. It is hard to say 
with any assurance whether or not 
China is still a peasant economy. 

« • • 

Since our six examples of pea¬ 
sant economy have been drawn 
from the modern world, we have 
been more explicit with regard to 
those criteria separating them from 
industrial economies than to those 
separating them from slave or 
“tribal” systems. We have, in 
effect, dealt only with peasant 
economies in their “high” or “late” 
phase Nonetheless, we have seen 
that conditions differed in several 
important respects, which may be 
worth listing; 

indigenous or colonial rule; 

small-scale cultivation only; or 
small-scale juxtaposed with large- 
scale cultivation and, if the 
lattei, the arrangements for la¬ 
bour supply on the large-scale 
units, 

individual family holdings of 
land only; or individual family 
holdings in the context of larger 
group holdings or village com¬ 
munity rights in land; 

hierarchy of peasantry at the 
village level; existence and social 
role of a class of agricultural 
labourers; 

urbanisation and industrialisa¬ 
tion as factors in reducing the 
relative importance of the pea¬ 
santry in the economy taken as a 
whole, and in leading to the 
transformation of peasant pro¬ 
duction 

We might say we have sketched 
in a preliminary way cases of coun¬ 
tries at the exit, or seeking the 
exit, from peasant economy Tl 
would, of course, be possible and 
desirable to take up cases of en¬ 
trance into peasant economy In 
the largest sense, the study of pea¬ 
sant economies should encompass 
the whole process of their appear¬ 
ance, the changes they undergo 
through time, and the ways in 
which they become — or fail to 
become! — transformed into mod¬ 
ern industrial economies. 

Ill 

It may be of interest to situate 
peasant economy, as we have de¬ 


fined it, in relation to Karl Marx’s 
well-known inodes of production. 
Our peasant economies include 
societies falling under both Marx’s 
feudal mode of production and his 
“Asiatic Societies”. In addition, 
they take in those periods of history 
which he characterised as marked 
by small peasant agriculture and 
which he treated as transitions from 
one main mode of production to 
another. 

We believe that our broader 
rouping, peasant economy, is iusti- 
ed analytically in terms of the 
common characteristics which we 
have just discussed and illustrated. 
It would, of course, be possible to 
extend the term “feudal” (with or 
without the prefixes "‘semi-’', 
“proto-” and “pseudo-”) to cover 
this whole range, but that would be 
unfortunate The term feudalism 
originated in western Europe and 
carries with it a set of specific 
connotations. We cannot help but 
be reminded of the feudal lord, 
the vassal, the fief, the feudal con¬ 
tract, the manor, and the serf. This 
full complex of phenomena, how¬ 
ever, occurs only in a small num¬ 
ber of centuries in quite confined 
areas of extreme western Europe 
and Japan Peasant economies, 
by contrast, existed long before 
feudalism, alongside of feudalism, 
and long after it. They persist in 
our contemporary world. No matter 
how the content of the term is thin¬ 
ned out, feudalism cannot serve to 
cover a historical canvas stretching 
east-ward from the Caribbean to the 
CHina Seas 

From our perspective, European 
feudalism of the high Middle Ages 
may be seen us embodying a particu¬ 
lar form of peasant economy. Noth¬ 
ing is gained by trying to view all 
peasant economies as variations of 
that one rather special form. The 
time has arrived to treat Euiopean 
experience in categories derived 
from world history, rather than to 
squeeze world history into western 
European categories, 

Notes 

' A Morel, ‘'From Tribe to Empire", 
(London, 1926) 

- The area of the ancient Greek 
tutes, however, was so small that 
most of them would have to be 
excluded from our consideration be¬ 
cause of failure to meet our initial 
precondition of sufficient size 
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* There » much literature on the 
Msparaiion between citjr an<( coun¬ 
try. For the 18th century eee Sir 
Jamei Steuarl, “ An Inquiry into 
the Principler of Political Economy”, 
Vol I (London. 1767), Marx con 
ludered that the entire economic 
hiitory of human locirty could be 
summed up in the movement of 
the antitheiit between town and 
(ountry See “Capital”, Vol I. 
Part IV (" Capital, ” Vol I, edited 
by Dona Torr, London, 1939, p 345, 
for the German original, we the 
Volknauiigabe, Moscow, 1932, Vol 
I, p 369). Robert Redfield was one 
of the 20th-renlury writers much 
intereited in this theme, particular 
ly m cultural trims See hit stud> 
“ Peasant Soriety and Culture " 
(Chicago 1956) In an interesting 
article, Lloyd A Fallem has tarried 
forward Redfield'* line of work 
" Are African Cultivators to be 
Considered ‘ Peasant* ' ’ ” Cur¬ 
rent Anthropology (Chicago, April 
1961), Vol II, pp 108 110 



* The leading scholar appear* to have 
been A V Chayanov, a number of 
whole ttudies were translated into 
German in the 1920*. Of these, 
one of the must fundamental was 
Die Lehre von der bauerliehen 
Wirtschaltf translated by F Schlo- 
mer and published m Berlin in 1923. 
In the German transliterations, 
Chayanov’s name is given a* Tscha- 
janow or Tichayanoff and 1* so 
listed in most catalogues (Chaya- 
nov'a book has just been translated 
into English, and is to be published 
in 1964) 

* "Closed Corporule Peasant Commii 
nrties in Mcso america and Central 
Java”, Snuthiufsrrrn Journal of 
Anthropology, Spring, 1957, Vol 
13. pp 118 Sec also Wolf’s sng- 
gestivQ comparisons in bis article 
“Aspecw of Group Relations m a 
Complex Society Mexico”, driieri 
can Anthropologist, December, 1956, 
Vol 58, No 6, pp 1065 78 

* See, for example, R P Dorr, “Land 
Reform in Japan" (London, 1959), 
Ch I, and T C Sinilli, “The Agnri.an 
Origins of Modern Japan” (Stan 
ford, 1959) 

^ The data of Professor Ohk.awa aie 
taken from the comprehensive sum 
mary article which hr .and Henry 
RoscA'sky prepared under the title, 
“The Role of Agriculture in Modern 
Jap.\nese Ec onomic Development” 
This appeared in Economic Dri'e- 
lopmtnt and Cultural Change 
(University of Chirago, Oclober. 
1960), Vol IX. No I. Part 11 pp 
43-67, This issue of Sconomir 
Deutlopment and Cultural Change 
WM • Special number devoted to 
tha topic, “City and Village in 
'Japha”, and contains many othei 
fklevimt contributions. 



In the held, 

1 toil my utmost 
for better yields, With enemy 
on our soil, every 
extra kilo produced by 
me will pave the 
way to our victory. 
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Let each of us 
produce 100 grammes 
more per kilo from 

our land and these 
little bits will add up to a mighty 

force in our national defence 
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Planniag of Land Settlemenl Schemes 

A Geographer's View 

B H FBnnar 

"It is only after a good deal of heart-searching that / have brought myself to believe that in con¬ 
temporary Ceylon, for exampU, the intensification of agriculture on land already wsder cultivation ought to 
have priority over the extension of agriculture to new lands.” 

Dr Farmer argues that the resources of undeveloped land 'in countries like India are often more 
apparent than real, not only because of misleading statistics — like the Indian figures for “culturable waste” 
— but because ctUUvabiUty demands positive qualities in land, and often data on these qualities is mislead¬ 
ing, or, alternatively, show them to be present in only a proportion of the land apparently available. 

[rAis is the English text of a paper raid in French in Paris, April 1963, at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Eludes, Sixieme Section, Sorbonne, before the joint seminars of Professors J Berlin and D 
Thorner 

A Lecturer in Geography, University of Cambridge, Dr Farmer is the author of "Pioneer Peasant 
Colonization in Ceylon” {Oxford University Press, 1957) He is currently in India, studying the land coloniza¬ 


tion schemes under way in Central 

J SMALL diKtuss here those planned 
land settlement schemes which in 
the Punjab, in Ceylon and else¬ 
where are known as “colonization 
schemes” To speak in this way, is, 
of course, to use the term in a re¬ 
stricted sense: not in the wide sense, 
as when one speaks of the European 
colonization of colonial territories. 

1 shall be concerned with coloniza¬ 
tion as conceived and planned by 
Government in order to encourage 
settlement for agricultural purposes 
by indigenous peoples in areas pre¬ 
viously unpopulated or only scanti¬ 
ly populated: as, for example, in 
the Punjab Canal Colonies- or in 
the colonization schemes of the Dry 
Zone of Ceylon. 

My point of view is, I suppose, 
that of an agrarian geographer, 
though I do not really like to arro¬ 
gate to myself that or any other 
title. Not, of course, that “Geogra- 
phe agraiTo” is a title to be asham¬ 
ed of. Daniel Faucher showed in 
his book “Geographie Agraire ; 
Types de Cultures”' that the agra¬ 
rian geographer has his own way 
of looking at agriculture, different 
from that of the historian, the 
agronomist- the economist and the 
economic geographer If the boun¬ 
daries between the fields of study 
of these specialists have grown less 
distinct since Faucher was writing 
m 1946, it is partly because each 
has learnt from the others. Further, 
there seems to be growing and wel¬ 
come recogniUon that many agra¬ 
rian problems need to be attacked 
from several different directions 


and South India.] 

simultaneously: it appears to me 
to be true of agrarian problems in 
gerieral that. they lie “between 
different studies — economics, his¬ 
tory, geography, anthropology and 
sociology” — though these words 
were used by Doreen Warnner, in 
her lectures m Cairo on the occa¬ 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the National Bank of Egypt, specifi¬ 
cally of the reform of institutions 
of land tenure * Certainly- those of 
us who were concerned with plan¬ 
ning a programme on recent agra¬ 
rian developments in Asia and 
Africa, in connection with the Inter¬ 
national Economic History Confer¬ 
ence held last summer at Aix-en- 
Provence, found it necessary to 
attract scholars practising in all of 
these, and other fields 

Integrated Approach Necessary 
Perhaps it is also the, case that 
boundaries between disciplines ss 
known in Europe are less relevant 
in Asia and Africa, or even irrele¬ 
vant.’ I have been wondering re- 
ce.ntly whether boundaries between 
subjects as we know them have not 
risen from our own cultural history. 
For example, do we not separate 
economics from sociology because 
of the extent to which we have 
come to .separate economic from 
other forms of human motivation? 
If so, is the corresponding boundary 
so meaningful in, say, an Indian 
context? I do not, however, propose 
to pursue this question further now. 

However many specialists, singly 
or in combinatitHi, arc concerned 
with coloniaation schemas as an as¬ 


pect of agrarian affairs, the agra¬ 
rian geographer is certainly inte¬ 
rested in them, if only because for 
him such schemes supply the equi¬ 
valent of the scientist’s controlled 
laboratory experiments in a way 
almost unique in the whole held of 
human geography. We may all 
argue for an eternity about the 
course of, say, Anglo-Saxon settle¬ 
ment in England or Comieh settle¬ 
ment in Brittany, and about the 
forces and factors that influenced 
the settlers, whether physical, or 
cultural, or historical; but only 
one thing is certain that we are 
unlikely to reach certainty. But in 
the case of recent, planned colo¬ 
nization schemes one can see 
in nearby areas nature as it was 
before settlement began; one can 
see in the held the actual pro¬ 
cess at work by which settlers 
adjust themselves and their techno¬ 
logy to the natural environment — 
or fail to do so; one can see shifts 
of Government policy reflected in 
the landscape. In other words, one 
can, like the scientist in the labora¬ 
tory, make an estimate with some 
degree of precision of the forces 
that are at work — in this case, 
moulding the settlement pattern 
which one sees growing before one’s 
eyes. I, for one, hnd this a fascinat¬ 
ing study But It IS not without its 
dangers. For. with one’s geograph¬ 
er’s eyes, one is so fascinated by 
colonization fas 1 have dehned it) 
that one is inclined to overweight its 
importance in the economy of the 
nation concerned; one comes, as 
it were to have a vested interest 
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in col<Miix«tinn and to defend it 
liont attadu aa theok^giam defend 
their religion. It ia only after a 
good deal of heart-aearohing, in 
tac^ that I have brought myself to 
believe that in contemporary 
Ceylon the intensification of agri¬ 
culture on existing land ought to 
have priority over its extension on 
to new land. 

My concern here, however, is with 
the practical problems of planning 
colonization schemes rather than 
the issues that study of the problem 
raises in the mind of the academic. 
What I shall have to say on this 
theme is necessarily limited to my 
own experience, which has been 
exclusively Asian. 1 have worked 
on colonization in Ceylon in some 
detail *, and am planning similar 
work to be done in Central and 
Southern India later this year, i 
have also seen, in a more cursory 
manner, something of the work of 
colonization that is being done in 
North India, Pakistan, Malaya and 
Indonesia. But I have no direct ex¬ 
perience outside these areas. My own 
work has further been limited by 
being concerned almost exclusively 
with peasants and not with planta¬ 
tions or other large units of land- 
holding. I have also been mainly 
concerned with rice-growers; hence, 
1 suppose, my preoccupation with 
irrigation and water-supply. 

Types of Decision Facing 

Anthorltfes Planning Colo¬ 
nization Schemes 

1 propose, to consider some of 
the types of decision that face Gov¬ 
ernments and other authorities seek¬ 
ing, for whatever reasons, to orga¬ 
nize Colonization schemes. I shall 
deal with them roughly in the order 
in which they face the authorities 
concerned, though clearly this order 
will vary from example to example. 

Choice of Area 
(aj Degrees of Freedom 

It should be obvious that the 
countries and regions of the world 
differ greatly among themselves in 
the degrees of freedom or “range 
of practical choice’’ when coloniza¬ 
tion is contemplated. For example, 
there is, with the area already culti¬ 
vated, a very small area of land 
available for development in the 
Republic of India, in spite of the 
much larger area classed as “cul- 
tucahle waste’’, the figures for which 


have misled many, and recently 
seem to have misled thf oOBot an iet 

i batier, who has said “A large 
part of the land surface of fndia at 
present uncultivated could certainly 
ne made cultivable « . . in 
tact, no one knows how much waste 
land in India couhl be cultivated 
under given technological, and 
economic conditiona; odt redent 
preliminary studies ai^ggeat ipiat 
It vanes fr<^ about 20^Ouu hectares 
in crowded Kerala to 1UU,UU0 
hectares in East Punjab and per¬ 
haps rather more, ui Aaaam." Un 
the other hand, the areas cultivable 
in the Dry Zone of Ceylon, given 
irrigation from rivers by gravity, 
may be as much as 800,UOU hect¬ 
ares, or about 12 per cent of the 
area of the whole country. And the 
proportion of uncultivated but cul¬ 
tivable land appears to be even 
higher in many countries of South 
east Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

So far 1 have used the term 
“cultivable” loosely, wiahing merely 
to suggest that different countries 
have very different degrees of free¬ 
dom m contemplating colonization. 
The concept “cultivable” demands 
further examination. 

lb) The Assessment of Land 
Resources 

Resources of undeveloped land 
are often more apparent than real, 
not only because of misleading 
statistics like the Indian figures 
for “culturable waste” but be¬ 
cause cultivabihty demands posi¬ 
tive qualities in land, and often 
data on these qualities is lacking, 
or, alternatively, show them to be 
present in only a proportion of the 
land apparently available. For 
example, maps of northern Cam¬ 
bodia show a great, apparently 
empty area in the south, bordering 
the Lower Mekong, and forecasts of 
whose future potential have not 
been lacking: but recent soil sur¬ 
veys by F R Moormann and R 
Dudal have shown these plains to 
be covered with infertile soils 
(“sols podzoliques gris sur alluvions 
anciennes’.’)’. In fact, the cultiva- 
bility of an area of waste land, ao 
far as it is a question of soil, can 
only be determined by proper soil 
surveys. Experience over die last 
few years has cleariy shown that 
very useful- reconnaissance woik 
can be done by workers trained in 
geomorpbology who can classify 


land-forms in the field or from 
aerial photographs and then deduce 
the likely soffs". Here is a practi¬ 
cable ipml for the geomorpbo- 
logisla, and here again is a reason 
for inclUfUt^ geomorphoiogy in 
geogr^ilueal programme. 

The study of the vegetation cover 
on uncultivated land, either in the 
field or by aerial photos, is also a 
useful ^ indication of its agricultural 
^tential and, in particular, of the 
degree of deterioration resulting 
from human intervention. In this 
wnnection f should like to rete ,|a 
^ valuable detailed ma^ Tf 
South India which have been pre- 
^d ajxording to the methods 
developed by Professor Henri 
Caiissen*. 

But soil is not the only 
fector that makes an area cultiva¬ 
ble or incultivabie. The be¬ 
haviour of water in and below the 
Mil may be critical. In the Dry 
Zone of Ceylon, for example, there 
is an annual drought from June to 
September during which the water- 
table within the soil disappears ex¬ 
cept where maintained by a river 
reservoir (“tank”) or channel. 
Ifiis means that economically- 
valuable trees like the cocoanut, 
which need water perennially, will 
on^ly grow near such surface water, 
where the water-table is high at all 
tim(», a fact frequently neglected 
JH the selection of sites for coloiii- 
zation schemes and for wells 
(which clearly also demand ground- 
water near to the surface).*® 

Physical Restraints 

Why arc the physical restraints 
on colonization so frequently 
neglected or misunderstood, whether 
in the large (as by economists like 
Golin Clark, who generalise about 
future cultivation the world over) 
or in detail, as in siting a well or 
a cocoanut grove in Ceylon? I have 
often pondered about this. Is it 
because in England, we have so 
disastrously separated humanists 
from scientists, drawing mort of 
our economists and public servants 
from the former? Or is it that 
economists are so anxious to postu- 
late general laws (in true nine¬ 
teenth-century fashion) that to talk 
of water here and podsols there 
smacks of a quite unacceptable 
particularism — fit only for geo¬ 
graphers? Is the position different 
in France? 
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Water on Ae surface is, of course, 
as iiii{>oitaat a ccmsideration as 
water in the ground, e^iecially 
insofar as irrigation is necessary 
for climatic or agronomic reasons. 
I shall say nothing in detail about 
the planning of irrigation, except 
to make one point: that here is one 
sphere in wUch the Orientalists, 
who may feel themselves neglected 
by the modern world of scholar¬ 
ship and action, can come into 
their own. In Ceylon, for example, 
colonization in the Dry Zone has 
depended largely on the restoration 
of ancient irrigation works, and 
has been considerably assisted by 
detailed research, based on ancient 
literary sources as well as on field 
study, on the nature and function¬ 
ing of these works.^^ On the whole, 
however, the assessment of irriga¬ 
tion potential hinges firmly on 
work by hydrologists and engineers, 
such as is being done at the pre¬ 
sent moment in the Lower Mekong 
basin.** It is important, however, 
that these specialists should not 
work m isolation but as members 
of a team that includes geographers, 
foresters and others able, foi 
example, to estimate from consi¬ 
deration of the present land use 
pattern how severe is the danger 
that reservoirs and channels will 
choke with silt. This appears to 
be a subject on which not enough 
is known, if we are to judge from 
the fact that estimates of the time 
that would be taken so as to choke 
the Gal Oya reservoir in Ceylon 
varied from less than twenty years to 
1350 years ' ! 

The assessment of land and 
water resources is not, however, 
something that can be done in 
isolation, as though these resources 
were measurable in ^solute terms 
which remain constant for each 
and every case. Resources are only 
capable of realization in terms of 
a given technology, whether agri¬ 
cultural or irrigational. In many 
parts of tropical Asia, for example, 
planners must think in terms of 
the traditional techniques of rice- 
cultivation and estimate the re¬ 
sources accordingly; that is. they 
must consider the area under re¬ 
view in terms of the suitability of 
its soils for rice, and assess the 
area irrigable in terms of the de¬ 
mand of rice for water, given local 
techniques (which may be very 
wasteful of water). They must 


aloo ask themselves how local pea¬ 
sants, using techniques available 
to them. Will be able to use land 
that cannot, because of altitude or 
slope or sheer lack of water, be 
brought under irrigation. 

In these attempts, there have 
been many failures. I'he irrigable 
area has been laid out on assump¬ 
tions about water use that have no 
validity in local practice, and 
irrigation engineers (who tend! tp 
dominate this part of the planning 
process) tend to lay out channels 
to suit their carefully-surveyed con¬ 
tours and to deade that all land 
below the channel is rice land, all 
above U unirrigabie garden land. 
Ignoring ail surveys in the pro¬ 
cess “ There are colonization 
schemes m Ceylon where the un¬ 
irrigabie gardens lie high above 
the watei-table, so that cocoanuts 
and other valuable tree-crops will 
not grow, and the wells remain as 
dry and empty memorials to the 
folly of leaving everything to the 
irrigation engineer. Once again, 
a team of planners is essential. 

Social Coneequences 

But man cannot live by bread 
alone, and least of all in an 
oriental society are economics and 
technology the only social consi¬ 
derations It IS important at the 
planning stage to know something 
of the settlement pattern and land 
tenure customs of people already 
m the area under review. Again, 
the outlook of the engineer can be 
frightening. In the Anuradhapura 
area of Ceylon there are numerous 
villages already established, each 
round its tank, each a social unit. 
Yet the engineer is apt to argue 
that the most efficient solution, in 
terms of water-use, is to sweep' 
away all those villages and to start 
de novo with large channels along 
the watersheds. He may, of course, 
be right, given his limited frame¬ 
work of reference, but we ought 
not to disturb these villagers with¬ 
out being fully aware of the 
technological and social conse¬ 
quences of what we plan. 

At this, point you may think me 
very conservative, wishing to pre¬ 
serve local technology and society, 
however backward. This is not. 
however, my point of view, I do 
not rule out planning for changes 
that appear desirable — saving 
water, growing sugar instead of 
rice, irrigating from channels in- 


' SWE<^', iiiiisii: 

stead of tanks. But 1 insist that 
we must first understand why the 
peasant does things as he does 
them (for the road in the Tropics 
is littered with the debris ^f 
attempts to introduce a new techno¬ 
logy wholesale, without stopping 
to learn from indigenous practice), 
and that we must try to be aware 
ol the social as well as the econo¬ 
mic consequences of what we plan. 
TTiis is not a job for the mere 
engineer. 

You may also say, rightly, “But 
what of the cost of all that you 
plan and what will be the return?” 
It is, of course- of vital importance 
to apply the sophisticated techni¬ 
ques of cost-benefit analysis that 
have been evolved to the initial 
study of potential sites for coloni¬ 
zation and for attendant irrigation 
and other works. It is eminently 
desirable to assess the cost-benefit 
ratios, too, for a series of alterna¬ 
tive schemes for achieving the same 
end; for example, the merits of a 
dam at “A” compared with a dam 
at “B” or a series of small dams 
at “C”. “D”, and ”E’; or the 
merits of this cropping pattern as 
against that; or of a system of 
brand-new channels as against the 
old tanks — though in that case 
some estimate may have to be made 
of the social cost of disturbing the 
established socio-technological sys¬ 
tem, and that may prove unquanti- 
fiable. There is also a need to try 
to assess not only the interntU eco¬ 
nomic efficiency of a proposal, hut 
also its external costs and benefits 
Fur example, the Mahaweli Ganga 
scheme or the Lower Mekong 
scheme, may affect not only the 
area to be irrigated but also that 
much lower down, which may on 
the one hand be saved from floods 
but on the other hand lose its an¬ 
nual tribute of beneficial silt, or 
even become subject to an inflow 
of brackish water from the sea 
through deltaic distributaries no 
longer able to preserve a seaward 
flow of fresh water 

No doubt the evolution of sophis¬ 
ticated techniques of relating bene¬ 
fits to costs is a task for the econo¬ 
mist. But there seems to me no 
reason why others should not apply 
them; and, once again, so compli¬ 
cated and inter-related are the 
quantities demanding measurement 
that work by a team seems to be 
indicated. 
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But { mutt hurry on, saying 
nothing of thr detailed planning of 
a colonitatjon scheme (many of 
the problems of which have already 
(n fact been touched on, since they 
are often the local aspect of a 
general problem) 

(c) Tht’ (Choice of Colomsta 
Let us turn to the question of 
the choice of colonists. This cannot 
altogether be separated from the 
exerciMss already outlined, for 
clearly consideration of technology 
and of social problems must be in 
terms of the groups who are to be 
involved Often, moreover, the 
authority has no choice where 
some or all of its potential colo¬ 
nists are concerned. In the Terai 
scheme in Uttar Prade.sh, for ex 
ample, most of the colonists are 
refugees from Pakistan who just 
had to be accominodateiJ Frequent¬ 
ly some at least of the colonists 
will have to he those who have 
lieen dispossessed by reservoir oon 
struction Where a choice has 
been open to the authorities, there 
has often been great confusion of 
aims about the purposes fur which 
selection has been made In Cey¬ 
lon, for example, there has been, 
and still is, confusion between two 
poosible aims of colonization, is it, 
in the first place, to maximize pro¬ 
duction? Or is It, in the second 
place, to assist the landless and the 
impoverished? If the former, then 
rigorous economic considerations 
should be applied, colonists should 
be first and foremost good cultiva¬ 
tors, innovators too if a switch to 
new crops and new methods is de 
!Mi4id or is demanded by the cost- 
benefit analysis If the latter, then 
maximum needinese must be the 
criterion — a criterion remarkably 
hard to apply in a society where, 
strangely, it is not easy to say who 
» “landless” as the term ie usually 
understood.” In practice, colonists 
are selected by an imperfect appli¬ 
cation of the second criterion out 
expected to behave as though they 
had been selected according to the 
first in view of this problem I 
was led some years ago to suggest 
that colonies in Ceylon should be 
divided into two distinct categories, 
“Economic Colonies”, where the 
first criterion would be applied, 
and “Welfare Colonies”, subject to 
the second.^* At least one would 
then know the degree of subsidy 
involved and accounting would 


have a greater air of reality. 

(d t Tenure m Colonuation Schemes 
1 have left myself very little time 
in which to say anything about the 
system of tenure to be applied in 
colonization schemes, and perhaps 
It is just as well, for this is a thorny 
issue Some have argued that colo¬ 
nists sliould he allowed to institute 
their traditional land-holding prac¬ 
tices on entering a colony, especi 
ally if they move in village groups 
But most Governments have been 
unable to resist the temptation to 
introduce new forms of tenure 
whtoii in one way or another are 
restrictive; people must be members 
(if a (ooperative or they are forbid 
den to alienate or divide their land 
on inheritance. Usually the moti¬ 
ves, once again, are mixed — to 
recreate a formerly idyllic state of 
society (which jirohably never 
existed t or to achieve this or that 
economic end In my experience 
the results of ‘‘imposing” a form of 
tenure are usually not those envi- 
snge(i by those who planned them.” 
(e) Appraisal 

This brings me to my final point 
— the need for constant evaluation 
and appraisal of results in coloni 
zation schemes 1 am fundament¬ 
ally ail empiricist I have grown 
more and more sceptical of efforts 
to forecast exactly what will hap¬ 
pen when this or that scheme is ini 
plemented, however careful the 
planning, however single the aim, 
however wide the composition of 
the team of planneis. So often, in 
practice, the unexpected happens. 
For this reason alone, quite apart 
from the interest of colonization as 
an experiment m settlement geo¬ 
graphy, I consider it essential that 
there should he a constant watch 
on young colonization sch¬ 
emes, so that as far as possible, 
local, mistakes may be rectified and 
broader issues of policy reviewed 
I do not believe that this can he 
done except by field studies, for 
only thus do the forces at work 
begin to he apparent. 
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On the Economics of Relative Efficiency 

of Small Farmers 


l^alc Bfaanmdar 


Why is it that the inpui of lahour (and hence output per acre) U restricted in the larger farms at a 
point below that for the smaller farms? 

The explanation given by Atnartya Kumar Sen (Annual Number, 1962) is that small farmers 
want to maximise output per. acre (since their s/df-supjdied labour is costless), whereas large farmers 
u>ant to maximise pro^s (since they have to pay hired labour). 

Dr Mazumdar questions the validity of the assumption that self-supplied labour u “costless”, and 
argues that the explanation is ruled out by the findings of the Farm Surveys that both small and large farms 
make use of some hired labour. 

So long as any hired labour is used, the marginal .supply-price of labour to the farm will be given 
by the, ruling uxige rate (since hired labour cap be taken to be in elastic supply at this wage-rate), and 
consequently input of labour would be carried to the same point in farms of various sizes, so long as the 
pioduction function is the same. 


'J'HE data presented by the Farm 
Management Surveys in India 
have added another example to a 
phenomenon observed in many 
parts of the under-developed world, 
viz that in peasant agriculture, as 
the size of farms decreases, the 
output per acre increases. The most 
well-known example so far of this 
phenomenon has probably been the 
finding of Professor P T Bauer in 
Malaya that output per acre in small 
holdings was so much more than 
in large plantations (For a short 
statement, see P T Bauer, Economi- 
ra. 1946 ) In the rubber industry 
of Malaya, this situation was com¬ 
plicated by the fact that factor pro¬ 
portions W( re seen to be widely 
different in plantations and small 
holdings, i r. capital was used much 
more relatively to labour in plan¬ 
tations In the Indian surveys there 
is no such difference in capital- 
labour ratio by farm size within 
the range of observation. The high¬ 
er output per acre in smaller farms 
IS really a function of the higher 
input of labour per acre — the 
other factor.! varying more or less 
m the same proportion as labour 
It IS also seen that in smaller farms 
with higher labour input per acre, 
the output per acre increases, but 
the output per labourer decreases. 
That is to say, we have a classical 
type of production function involv¬ 
ing land and labour, with decreas¬ 
ing returns to labour, but the mar¬ 
ginal product of labour being still 
positive in the lowest size-group of 
farms observed. 


We have to explain why it is that 
the input of labour (and hence out¬ 
put per acre) ig restricted in the 
larger farms at a point below that 
for the smaller farms. The explana¬ 
tion that has been given by Amart- 
ya Kumar Sen (The Economic 
Weekly, Annual Number, 1%2) is 
that small farmers want to maximise 
output per acre (since their self- 
supplied labour is costless), whereas 
large farmers want to maximise pro¬ 
fits (since they have to pay hired la¬ 
bour) . This was incidentally also 
the argument offered by Professor 
Bauer in the Malayan case refer¬ 
red to. Apart from the doubtful as¬ 
sumption of self-supplied lahour be¬ 
ing “costless” the explanation 
breaks down when we note the fad 
that in the data pre.sentcd by the 
Farm Surveys, both small and large 
farms make use of some hired la¬ 
bour. So long as any hired labour 
is used, the marginal .supply-price 
of labour to the farm will be given 
by the ruling wage rate (since hired 
labour can be taken to be in elastic 
supply at this wage-rate), and con¬ 
sequently input of labour would be 
carried to the same point in farms 
of various sizes, so long as the pro¬ 
duction function is the same. A 
more satisfactory explanation of 
variations in the input ol labour 
by farm size is given below. 

We shall assume that the opert- 
tor of the farm wants to maximise 
total proEts from his given hold¬ 
ing Then our ' explanation must 
show that the supply price of the 
marginal unit of labour used is 


higher for larger farms than for 
smaller ones. We have the addi¬ 
tional data that both small and 
large farms make use of family la¬ 
bour as well as hired labour, but 
that the proportion of hired labour 
is substantially smaller in the smal¬ 
ler farms. 

We can reasonably assume that 
the supply price of hired labour is 
the same for farms of all sizes and 
since no single farm is big enough 
to influence the price of labour, the 
supply curve of hired labour is 
perfectly elastic for all farms at 
the given wage. There is no direct 
evidence about the nature of the 
supply curve of family labour. 
We then need a theory of the supply 
price of family labour before we 
can proceed to explain the observed 
facts about variations in labour in¬ 
put. Of couae, we can simply say 
that the supply price of family lab¬ 
our is higher in larger farms than 
in smaller farms, because it includes 
some valuation of human labour 
expended at market wages. But this 
controversial element is small. 
This is not very much of an ‘ex¬ 
planation’ of an observation; it is 
rather stating the observed facts 
in different words. 

Sup^r Price ot Agricultiiral Labour 

The only reasonable theory of 
the supply price of labour that 
I have seen in the situation, where 
employment is less than full-time, 
is one which relates the wages of a 
unit of labour to the amount of 
work time put in by it. I have 
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INDIAN COFFEE 

for Its dlatlnotlve aroma 


From the world’s finest Coffee Plantations In India, where Ideal 
conditions for growing superior Coffee exist, INDIAN COFFEE 
goes to cheer up millions of Coffee lovers In France, Italy or 
Germany, In U. K., U. S. A., or U. 6. S. R. - In fact all over the 
World I 




The expansion of Indian Coffee industry has 
been rapid in the last decade as can be seen 
from these figures - 

PRODUCTION HAS NEARLY TREBLED 
In the last eight years: from 23,943 tonnes 
In 1952.’53 to 67,925 tonnes In 
1960-’61. The target of production by the 
end of the Third Five-Year Plan is 80,000 
tonnes. 


CONSUMPTION IN INDIA HAS INCREA¬ 
SED from 26,000 tonnes in 1955-'56 to 
over 35.623 tonnes in 1960-'61. 


EXPORT HAS GONE UP FIFTEEN TIMES 
since 1952 from only 2,200 tonnes in 
1 951 -’52 to 32,271 tonnes in 1 960-’61. 


INDIAN COFFEE— 
THE CUP THAT XL’S 




COFFEE BOARD, 
BANGMLORE. 
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plain the determination of agri* 
cultural wages under conditions of 
surplus labour In this earlier 
discussion I had expressed the 
function too much in physical 
terms (following Harvey Leibens- 
tein): a higher wage is required 
to call forth a larger supply of 
work days from a labourer because 
he can be physically more eflicient. 
The functional relationship is, how¬ 
ever, valid not only because of 
such considerations of physical 
efficiency but also for psychological 
reasons. Marginal disutility of 
labour is a function of the work 
units supplied. 

Of course, with a generally rising 
function relating wage to the number 
of work-units supplied by a labourer, 
the nature of the function connec¬ 
ting the marginal supply price of 
a work-unit (equivalent to the mar¬ 
ginal cost of a work-unit) to the 
number of work-units supplied is 
indeterminate. In the range in 
which the supply of work-units 
increases proportionately more than 
the increase in wage, the marginal 
supply price of a work-unit will be 
declining; and conversely But the 
empirical evidence that has accu¬ 
mulated about the level of employ¬ 
ment and wage-rates of casual agri 
cultural labour tends to show that 
in region.s where there is a smaller 
number of days of work secured 
by an average agricultural labourer, 
the daily wage-rate also tends to 
be lower. Thus if we think of the 
supply curve of effort for an agri¬ 
cultural labourer as one relating 
the number of work-days supplied 
per year to the annual earning, 
then clearly the function is of a 
kind that produces a higher mar¬ 
ginal supply price of labour 
(equal to the daily wage-rate) aa 
the number of work-days supplied 
increases *. 


HUiwd L«h<Har aad Fiunilg Lsliaar 

In what follows we shall be as¬ 
suming that this positive relatioii- 
dhip between the marginal supply 
price of effort and the volume of 
effort holds good generally, what¬ 
ever time-period we may be con¬ 
sidering. Assuming such a relation¬ 
ship for all labour, what conclu¬ 
sions do we reach about the supply- 
price of family labour compared to 
that of hired labour? The distingu¬ 
ishing characteristic of family la¬ 
bour is that whereas hired labour 
gets only its marginal product, fa¬ 
mily labour will get more than its 
marginal product because part of 
the rent element accrues to it. In 
the case of family labour supplied 
by owner-cultivators, the whole of 
the rent is enjoyed by it. In the 
case of tenant cultivators, family 
labour will get more than its mar¬ 
ginal product so long as the tenants 
have to pay less than economic 
rent (We shall come back to that 
possibility later on). If then the 
function connecting supply of effort 
and earnings is the same for hired 
labour and family labour, we can 
say that for the »me volume of 
effort, the supply price of family 
labour (which is equated to the 
marginal product) will be less than 
that for hired labour. 

For an individual farm, there¬ 
fore, the supply curves for the two 
types of labour look like those 
shown in Fig 1. There is a given 
wage for hired labour determined 
by the average number of work- 
units it has to supply in that area. 
(We need not go into the exact 
mechanics of the determination of 
this wage here). For all volume of 
work leas than this supplied by fa¬ 
mily labour, the supply curve of 
family labour is below the given 
wage—and the supply curve begins 
to rise above the wage level only 
when the volume of work a unit fa¬ 
mily labour is called upon to supply 
exceeds by a certain proportion the 
average amount supplied by a unit 
of hired labour to the area as a 
whole. Family labour will then be 
employed by a farm up to the point 
where its supply price is equal to 
the wage-level of hired labour, and 
further requirements for labour 
will be met bv empIoyinR hired la¬ 
bour. Now, given this situation, it 
appears that the labour input will 
be larger in smaller farms (assum¬ 
ing the same production function 


for all farms) only if the latter do 
not employ any hired labour at all. 
If any hired labour is employed by 
all the farms, the marginal supply 
price of labour will be the (cons¬ 
tant) wage level for all ionns, and 
input of labour will be carried to 
the same point. But as we have seen 
before, hired labour is employed by 
small farms as well as large farms, 
though to a smaller extent. How 
then do we get the result we have 
observed? 

Labour Input In Composite Units 

The answer is that we cannot add 
the supply curves of the two types 
of labour in the text-book way as 
we have done above because of Uie 
fact that labour input in the pro- 
ductiem process in agriculture is not 
regular and invariable for all work¬ 
ing days. Where hired labour is 
used intermittently and only for 
some days of the year, one must 
think of the use of such labour os 
making possible the profitable use 
of further units of family labour 
on other days. Thus in the produc¬ 
tion process of the farm wo can 
think of labour input being mea¬ 
sured in composite units made up 
of units of family labour as well 
as such units of hired labour as are 
required to make the former effect¬ 
ive. The idea can be illustrated 
with a simplified example. Suppose 
the year is divided into two parts 
— a busy .season and a slack sea¬ 
son. Assume also that the supply- 
function of family labour relates 
its supply price not to the volume 
bf work supplied for the year as 
a whole, but to the volume of work 
supplied in each season separately. 
The supply price of a marginal unit 
of family labour in the slack sea¬ 
son is given by Aj (Fig 2). But to be 
effective in the production process, 
this marginal unit of labour has to 
be associated with an additional 
unit of labour in the busy season; 
and at A, this additional unit re¬ 
quired is sunnlied by hired labour 
at the prevailing wage rate. The 
composite marginal unit of labour 
is then made up of the unit of fami¬ 
ly labour in the slack season, and 
the associated unit of hired labour 
in the busy season. The price of 
the marginal unit will be the «iim 
of the supply prices at A, and At. 

Of course, the production year 
need not be broken up into two 
seasons only. More rvalisticallv per¬ 
haps, it would be split monthwise. 
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Figure 2 




But the argument remains the same. 
A marginal unit of labour input is 
composed of additional units of la¬ 
bour required to be put in several 
months. In some months that are 
busy the additional labour unit is 
supplied by hired labour, and in 
other slack months it is provided by 
family labour. 

It IS now seen how the supply 
price of the marginal labour input 
will be higher for larger farms. In 
the larger farms where the poten¬ 
tial supply of family labour per 
acre is relatively less^, for the same 
volume of labour input, the margi¬ 
nal input of labour is made up 
with a rather larger proportion of 
hired labour than in the smaller 
farms (as, indee,d, is shown by our 
data). This will in itself make the 
marginal supply price of labour 
higher in the larger farms This 
tendency is reinforced by the fact 
that the supply price of family la¬ 
bour in the slack months could also 
be expected to be highei foi the 
larger farms. 

Full Empiorment Constraint 

Apart from the fact that the mar¬ 
ginal supply price of family labour 
exceeds the wage level of hired la¬ 
bour in the busy season, there i* 
another reason why input of hired 
labour may be associated with a 
marginal increment of family labour 
in the slack season. This is due to 


the fact that when certain types of 
agricultural operations have to be 
concentrated within a few days, 
family labour supply in individual 
farms will, on su^ days, come up 
against the constraint of full em¬ 
ployment, even though for the month 
concerned there is rather less than 
full employment. The required la¬ 
bour input can then be provided by 
hired labour only. Since this sittia- 
Uon will occur more loften for a 
larger farm, the proportion of hired 
labour units in a marginal compo¬ 
site unit of labour input will be 
larger for the larger farms — and 
lienee the price of such a unit will 
be higher. 

Thus from the suggested hypothe¬ 
sis involving a supply curve of effort 
for family labour, we are able to 
explain the larger input of labour 
in smaller farms which we set out 
to explain. The result follows as 
long as the marginal supply price 
oi family labour is less than the 
wage rate for hired labour in, at 
least, part of the slack period. Given 
our basic .supply-of-effort function, 
this will always be so if the total 
work-time put in by a unit of fami¬ 
ly labour in these periods is less 
than tlie work-time supplied by an 
average hired labourer to the area 
on a whole. The possibility will be 
reinforced for owner-cultivators who 
appropriate the rent element, and 
also for tenants as long as they pay 
less than economic rent. 

It might be asked that, if the out¬ 
put per acre is higher for smaller 
farms due to the reasons given 
above, will it not be more profit¬ 
able for owners of larger holdings 
to lease out their holdings m small 
units instead of depending on hired 
labour to the extent they do? There 
are probably many non-economic 
and conventional factors preventmg 
this, but the analysis given above 
enables us to indicate at least one 
possible reason why this may not 
happen due to economic consider¬ 
ations. The higher output per acre 
on smaller farms is, as we have ar¬ 
gued, due to the supply price of 
the marginal unit of family labour 
being reduced. When the owner- 
cultivator of a larger holding leases 
out his holding in smaller units, 
there are two opposite influences on 
the supply price of the marginal 
unit of family labour. On the one 
hand, the availability of a larger 
stock of family labour per acre de¬ 


creases its nuti^nal supply prioe; 
but while the owner-cultivator it 
able to appropriate the economie 
rent, the tenant has to forego it, 
thus increasing the marginal supply- 
price of family labour put in by 
the latter. It follows that to enable 
the output per acre to expand, the 
owner who leases out his land may 
have to accept only a part of the 
economic rent, and a smaller part 
of a larger output may not give 
him a more profitable position. 

It 18 reasonable to believe that 
the reduction in the marginal sup- 
ly-price of family labour that can 
e achieved through a given reduc¬ 
tion in the vedume of effort per acre 
put in by a unit of family labour 
wilt he smaller when we start from 
a lower level of supply of effort 
per acre than when we start from 
a higher one. This means that the 
profitability of leasing out lands in 
smaller units will diminish as the 
size of holding to be leased out 
diminishes. Unfortunately, the U P 
Survey does not give the informa¬ 
tion separately for tenant-cultivated 
and owner-cultivated holdings. So 
we do not know the division of hold¬ 
ings between these two groups in 
different size-groups. Nor have we 
any information available from the 
Survey about rent paid by tenants 
by size-groups of tenanted holdings. 
Taking all holdings together, only 
7-8 per cent of all cultivated area 
falls in the size-group of holdings of 
under 5 acres—even though the out¬ 
put per acre is highest for this 
group The modal group of hold¬ 
ings as far as aiva cultivated is 
concerned is 10-15 acres where the 
output per acre is about the average 
and something like 25 per cent be¬ 
low the output per acre in the smal¬ 
lest size-group It is my hypothesis 
that when the relevant data are 
available, it will be found that the 
small holdings will be either owner- 
operated or tenanted holdings with 
a lower than aveiage incidence of 
rent. 

Notes 

’ ‘The Marginal Productivity Theory of 
Wages and Di«guisfd Unemployment’, 
RetJieiv of Economic Studies, June 
1959. 

: Ibid 

’ See in particular, the study of wane- 
rates in different regions of U P by 
C N Chaturvedi (Govt of U P Sta 
tistical Division, 1944)' 

•* The number of acres in a farm per 
family worker mcreases contmuouily 
from 1.5 for farms under 5 acres to 
10.0 m famifi above 25 acres. 
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In fifteen years 15 Ships / 


THIS IS the record of our progress 
in owning and operating cargo 
ships in coastal and foreign trode 
The fleet includes India's first coa¬ 
stal Tonicer (total G.R.T. 95872). 
Delivery of five ships are due in 
neor future. Plans are ahead for 
continuous increases in fleet 
strength and tonnage in the com¬ 
ing years. 

Speaking of First- besides acquir¬ 
ing India's first commercial oil 
tonker vre were also the first 
among the Indian Shipping Com¬ 
panies to participate in the Inter- 
netional Tramp Trade. We fix 
charters all over the world 
Recently we have inaugurated a 
service on West Coast of U.S.A 
Canada/India Route. 

As pioneers of the "Self Financ¬ 
ing Scheme" nearly fifty per 
cent of our present fleet has 
been acquired by repaying 
foreign exchange loan out of 
net foreign exchange earnings 
of ships. Thus, we serve the 
nation's effort to save and earn 
essential foreign exchange and 
build maritime power 
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Whither Coopei^ives ? : 

(Coutrbiitedl 


Xcx^otioa hat failed; it muH luceeed” is the oft-repeated slogan of the All-India Raral Cred 

Survey, 

One wonders whether tn view of the recent developments in cooperative planning and the preset 
state of cooperatsves, the slogan should not be changed into ; 

Cooperation has succeeded; but U is bound to fail under the existing circumstances", 

from barely 3 per cent in 1951-2, the proportion of credit needs met by cooperatives has risen ( 
about 20 to 22 per cent in 1962-3. 


But if the Rural Credit Follow-up Survey is any guide, the credit cooperatives, except perhaps i 
some areas of Maharashtra and Gujarat, are hartUy anyliUng more than a convenient agency for disburse 
msnt of concessional finance received from the Reserve Bank. 

While the accommodation offered by the Reset ve Bank has increased from less than a few crores i 
1951-2 to more than Rs 150 crores in lS)62-3, there has been very little growth ire either the resources or th 
efficiency of cooperatives. 


the proportion of borrow¬ 
ings by culuvators through co- 
operattves has increased from a bare 
3 per cent to 20 per cent in 
1962-3, one may legitimately ask, 
1 $ this not an indication of the 
growth of cooperatives? Admit¬ 
tedly, thanks to the concerted 
efforts made by the Reserve Bank in 
1956-60, the financing agencies 
(state and central cooperative 
banks) are stronger today. But 
the primary credit society, inspite 
of a substantial increase in number 
and coverage of villages, conti¬ 
nues to be as inefficient a lending 
institution as it was before. The 
‘improvement’ in working of co¬ 
operatives can hardly be said to be 
due to increased efficiency of the 
cooperative societies themselves 
and, in fact, it is not unlikely that 
cooperatives today are more vulner¬ 
able than they were before. 

The second question which can 
justifiably be asked Ls why is it 
that there has not been any signi¬ 
ficant increase in deposits and own¬ 
ed funds of cooperative societies? 
To a large extent, the increase in 
deposits might as well be termed as 
fictitious inasmuch as the undrawn 
proportion of the credit limits fixed 
hy the higher financing agencies is 
shown as deposits of the borrowing 
institutions! With regard to owned 
funds also, thanks to the substantial 
increase in the funds allocated for 
state contribution to share capital, 
the position of share capital of co¬ 
operatives has improved. As re¬ 
gards share capital held by mem¬ 
bers, is it not well known that the 


general practice is for the coopera¬ 
tives to deduct a part of the credit 
sanctioned and to take it as share 
capital held by the member? Thus 
even purchase of shares of coopera¬ 
tive societies is financed out of funds 
received from the Reserve Bank. 
It is thus obvious that statistics of 
the cooperative movement do not 
show the real picture. 

End of Coopenlive Planning? 

What is the reason for this sorry 
state of affairs? For a proper 
understanding of the factors that 
have Jod this country to this mess, 
one has to view the problem in the 
historical pen^wictive. Though the 
cooperatives were being organised 
since 1910s, it was not until 1940s 
that any concerted efforts at deve¬ 
lopment of cooperatives were made, 
and that too, only in the pre-re- 
organised Bombay State. It was 
only after the publication of the 
Report on All-India Rural Credit 
Survey in the year 1954 and adop¬ 
tion, if only for the Second Plan, 
of the Integrated Scheme of Rural 
Credit (ISRC) recommended in 
that report, that some semblance of 
concerted endeavour at cooperative 
planning was evidenced. 

The Rural Credit Scheme, how¬ 
ever, had its opponents not only in 
the Government circles but also 
among influential groups within the 
cooperatives. The strongest op¬ 
position to the ISRC came from 
the Gandhian fundamentalists and 
“village management” school in 
the Govemmem who support the 


Community Development philoso}: 
which was being propagated ii< 
the year 1951-2 under Americ 
sponsorship. These forces (wh< 
rationale lor opposition to the ISl 
was that the scheme would thw 
the development of village lead 
ship because of the state partici] 
tion) joined the vested inter* 
within cooperatives whose iuU 
was in jeopardy because of st 
participation. These forces, gei 
rally under the hegemony of ( 
the village trader-cum-moneylenc 
(who was being exposed by I 
state nominees appointed af 
state participation) and (2) 1 
urban-oriented vested interests 
the central cooperative banks w 
saw in the Rural Credit Scheme 
threat to their power, opposed I 
scheme on the issue of official ven 
non-official leadership. Thanks 
the successful reversal in 1957-8 
the policy of state participation, t 
entire ISRC was virtu^ly abi 
doned. With this, the fate 
Indian cooperatives in the Nehi 
socialism era was also sealed. 

This prognosis, which implies t 
failure of the cooperative develc 
ment schemes and along with 
the failute of agricultural devek 
ment also, needs to be critica 
examined in the light of the varic 
socio-economic factors. For th( 
who view the problems of coopei 
lives as one of educating the pi 
pie in the theory and practice of i 
operation or of developing a 
Strengthening the cooperative or( 
nisation through larger financ 
aid or of developing village leadi 
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ship through seminars, coi^rences 
and Bharat Oarahan tours, the 
statement that the cooperatives are 
on the verge of failure (if they have 
not aliTody failed) would appear 
to he unrealistic and much too 
pessimistic. But if one reads be¬ 
tween lines the verbose end diplo¬ 
matically drafted Follow-up Survey 
Reports, one cannot help feeling 
that cooperative planning has gone 
astray, that a polity of diifl has re¬ 
placed cooperative planning and 
that as a lesult, the movement ha* 
suffered. It is liierefore important 
to know the reasons why, inspite of 
the fanfare and publicity, coopera¬ 
tive planning has failed. 

Stiiiul Knvironnieni 

The woiking of a cooperative 
rnnnot he considered in isolation of 
the social environment in which 
it works. The village in India to¬ 
day is caste ridden and castes are 
generally, if not always, synony¬ 
mous in individual village with 
economic classes Thanks to the 
land reforms, however tardy and 
half-hearted, the power that was 
associated with the concentration 
of land ownership has been dissi¬ 
pated to a considerable extent 
though it has not vanished alto¬ 
gether. Ownership of land, how¬ 
ever, has been traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with moneylending, trading 
or shopkeeping And with the par¬ 
tial breakup of landholding, the ex¬ 
owners have generally concentrated 
on Irndirig-ciim-moneylending. These- 
moneylendeis-cum-tradcrs who to¬ 
day dominate the cooperatives are 
owiiets of the best houses in the 
village and, therefore. invariabJy 
play host to government officers 
and '.stale nominees' wlien thc'V 
visit the village for inspecting co¬ 
operatives Can anyone imagine 
such an official reporting against 
his host, the village moneylendcr- 
cum-trader-rum-chairman of the co¬ 
operative society'* What is more, 
the village moneylendcr-cum-tra- 
dcr in the rural areas and the chair¬ 
man of the marketing society in 
urban areas are generally important 
entities in the political organisation 
as also in the district level hoard 
and the zitla panwhad. These ‘non- 
officials' or ‘leaders of cooperatives’ 
who modestly call themselves as 
‘‘cooperative workers” always have 
direct access to the senior official* 


of the Cooperative Department, is 
it not to® much to expect a lowly 
paid Inspector of Cooperatives to 
report against a person who ha.s 
direct contact with his seniors'? 

Kea»onN for Failure 

Does this mean tliat the basic 
thesis of the ISRC, namely, that of 
combining llie progressive foiccs of 
the state with the ‘weak’ in the 
rural areas against the reactionary 
forces of the village tiader-cum- 
moneyleiider was wrongly toiice- 
ived ? ' The answer i* both ‘ vc* ’ 
and ‘no' depending upon one * 
view of history To a Marxist who 
conceives of the stale as an instru 
inent of the upper class, the ISRC 
is worthless, misguided idealism, 
and worse To a pragniatit student 
of histoiy who conceives of the 
slate as a democratic institution, 
there i* nothing illogical in recom¬ 
mending the use of state as a force 
against the reactionary forces of 
trading and moiieylending interests 
In fact, if would have been possi¬ 
ble foi this country to effect radical 
changes in the social structure, 
especially in the rural areas, if it 
wen- possible (I) to implenieiii 
fully the laud reform measures 
envisaged m the First Five-Yeai 
Plan, thus completely eliminating 
the '■oaclionary foice-- of land 
loidism, and (2) to deielop co¬ 
operatives through stale aid and 
-late participation, thereby rediir 
ing the powpi of the trading-enm- 
iiioneylending classes in society 
While the fust objectisp ha- been 
partially athieied, the second mav 
he said to have been relegated to 
the hackgioiind. especially since 

19,57 

s - 

Concerned as we are only with 
the second ohjectne, analysing the 
reason* for the failure of the co¬ 
operative development plan,*, one 
finds that the important factor* 
responsible for the failure of lo 
oper.atives are (1) confusion of 
ideology regarding cooperative*, 
(2) ineffective implementation of 
the slate participation scheme, and 
(.5) failure of the state and slate 

' See “ Context for Cooperatives ” by 
Daniel Thorner, The Economic 
Weekly Annual Number 1962 and 
"Rural Cooperatives — Out of Con 
text”. The Economic Weekly 
March 3. 1962 
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aided institutions to implemant 
the crop loan system. 

Right from the initiation of the 
reoriented system of rural credit in 
1949 in the p re-reorganised Bombay 
State to the time when the attack on 
the ISK(i was initiated by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in general and the 
Planning Commission in particular 
in the year 1956-7, the ideology on 
the basis of which rooperative 
(levelopmeril plans were being 
planned was that explained in the 
Report of the All-India Rural Cre¬ 
dit Survey Committee, viz. 

i 1) Building up the business 
efficiency of cooperatives by (a) 
making the institutions viable, (b) 
piovision of trained personnel, and 
(c) adeqiiale financial aid; 

(2) Appointment of state nomi¬ 
nees to counter the power of the 
rural vested interests; and 

(3) Formulation of rules and 
procedures regarding sanctioning 
of credit limits in .*uch a manner as 
to pi event arbitrary use of powers 
either by the vested interests with¬ 
in the cooperatives or by the govern¬ 
mental organisation connected with 
inspection of cooperatives. 

Irrelevant Issues 

But unfortunately all these three¬ 
fold objectives of the cooperative 
development plans w'ere relegated 
to the background and those_ con¬ 
nected with cooperative planning 
misdirected their efforts at solving 
less important issues such as large- 
size versus small-size cooperatives, 
whether supervision .should be the 
prerogative of the financing institu- 
tion.s or government, whether state 
participation in cooperatives should 
he direct or indirect All these 
issues, even though they have some 
bearing on the basic objectives oi 
ideology, are of lesser importance, 
hut as subsequent development* 
have proved, the less important 
issues demanded at times so much 
attention of cooperative planners 
that they had little time to attend 
to the more important objective of 
the development of cooperatives. 
To make confusion worse con¬ 
founded, the school of ‘village 
management’ which has entrenched 
Itself in the Planning Commission, 









the Mq^rters of the idea of deve- 
lopment of “village leadership at 
the grass roots level’’ with moral 
and pseudo-scientific support from 
“foreign experts” (mostly from 
America) and finally the 80 *caUed 
“Extension school” which, obsessed 
with the idea of taking the ‘ideas in 
the laboratory’ to the field through 
visual aid te^niques etc (the early 
supporters of the Agricultural 
Package Programme) started a 
concerted attack on the ISRC. 

While the confusion in ideology 
can be explained away by honest 
(was it always so?) differences of 
opinion between different schools 
which were themselves well-wishers 
of the Cooperative Movement, the 
position appears to be quite diffe¬ 
rent with regard to the failure of 
the scheme of state participation. 
The year 1957-8 which witnessed 
the reversal of the policy regarding 
cooperative development plans 
particularly m the matter of state 
participation also saw the birth of 
service cooperatives and the paddy 
pilot schemes which were precursors 
of the Intensive Agricultural District 
(Package) Programme. The fact 
IS that the service cooperatives, as 
now envisaged, are hardly anv 
different from the multipurpose co¬ 
operatives envisaged prior to 1951. 
Yet they were and are being pro¬ 
pagated on the simple assumption 
that what agriculturists need i« a 
single cooperative institution which 
can meet their varying require¬ 
ments and not .several specialised 
institutions as envisaged in the 

ISRC. 

Slate Participation 

The adherents of the .school of 
‘village leadership' also argued that 
service cooperatives would encour¬ 
age village leadership while large- 
size state-partnered societies would 
only encourage hureaucracy, all 
the time forgetting that the basic 
reason for the failure of coopera- 
lo be the domination coopera¬ 

tives by vested interests It was, 
therefore, not surprising that when 
a new Cooperative Act was being 
passed in the state legislature in 
the most progressive of the states, 
namely, Maharashtra, the Congress 
Ministry was apologetic about its 
support to state participation and 
even offered a guarantee that no 
state nominees would be appointed 
in cooperatives. Though even now 


there is State participation even in 
the service cooperatives, sitch parti¬ 
cipation is treated as additional 
financial aid to cooperatives rather 
than as an important innovation for 
strengthening the institutional frame¬ 
work. 

Crop Loan Scheme 
The failure to implement the 
crop loan scheme fs more difficult 
to explain. It is particularly im¬ 
portant to remember in this con¬ 
text that the vested interests are 
not necessarily always only the 
village trader or the moneylender. 
Even an agriculturist who has 
managed to get large funds from 
the central cooperative bank through 
manipulations (ie, by depriving 
other cultivators of loans of ad¬ 
equate size) has himself a vested 
interest: so has an official of 
Government or Central Bank who 
connives with this fanner. It is 
only in a cooperative system where 
the rules are vague, where it is 
possible lo exeicise arbitrary powers 
in reducing or enhancing credit 
limits, and where one can give 
larger loans to one’s friends and 
deprive others who are not favou¬ 
rites without being called upon to 
give any explanation to any body 
that vested interests thrive The 
basic cause of this malady is the 
vaguenes.s in the rules and proce¬ 
dures, and the absence of clearly 
defined criteria in regard lo scales 
of finance and defective allocation 
of powers regarding supervision, 
inspection and audit, and scrutiny 
of credit limits. The crop loan 
system, shorn of its techniralities, 
aims precisely at reformulating 
these rules and procedures and re¬ 
defining the rights and duties of 
various institutions and state autho¬ 
rities who are directly or indirectlv 
connected with the sanctioning and 
disbursement of loans. The sem¬ 
blance of an attempt at introduc¬ 
ing the crop loan system was made 
in the pre-reorganised Bombay 
Slate as early as 1951-2 which was 
perhaps the most imporlain reason 
for the relatively successful deve¬ 
lopment of cooperatives in that 
area. Subsequently, in a valuable 
document entitled “Report of the 
Crop Loan Evaluation Committee” 
appointed by the Bombay State Co¬ 
operative Bank, efear cut recom¬ 
mendations were made regarding 


the way in which the crop loan 
system ought to he implemented- 
That though some of the persons 
connected with this Committee are 
by now placed in very strategic 
and important positions, very little 
progress has been achieved in crop 
loans can only be explained by the 
demoralisation of cooperative wor¬ 
kers or confusion in ideology. 

Pamdoxical Situation 

Under these circumstances, it is 
hardly surprising that (1) a vill¬ 
age moneylender finds a new co¬ 
operative society a convenient 
agency for getting hack the loans 
advanced earlier by him lo the 
agriculturists: (2) a trader finds a 
marketing .society a convenient 
centre for assembling of produce, 
once the headquarter of the market¬ 
ing society is located in the office 
of the processing plant owned by 
him: (.S) cotton merchants who 
have influence in the central bank 
find the cooperative spinning mill 
(whose share capital was raised by 
the central bank of deducting a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the total credit 
limit sanctioned to cooperatives) as 
a convenient mode for disposal of 
produce and at the same time avail 
of concessional finance in the form 
of trade credit, offered by the 
central cooperative hanks with the 
help of the Reserve Bank, and (4) 
agents of Bombay cotton buyers 
find marketing cooperatives in the 
upcountry areas a convenient agen¬ 
cy for credit, practically interest 
free, in the form of trade credit 
from marketing cooperatives which 
in turn are financed at a conces¬ 
sional rate of interest by the Reserve 
Bank 

Thus what we are observing to¬ 
day is a pradoxical situation. In¬ 
spite of the best ol objectives, a 
clearcut ideology and a well laid- 
out scheme, the very institutions 
which were meant to strengthen the 
bai'gaining power of the weak 
against the strong have been turn¬ 
ed by the strong to their own 
use, for furthering their own ends. 
In other words, the State, instead 
of joining with the weak to pro¬ 
vide a bulwark against the strong, 
i.s being used as an in.strument by 
the strong for exploiting the weak. 
Can such an institutional frame¬ 
work be viable over a period of 
lime? 
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Notes on Indian Rates of Growth 


Walter C Neale 

With the assurance of 
Dmw S Sudden 

These notes report on some computations and statistical fiddling udth a few Indian macro-economic 
series, tax data, and assumptions, and had their origm in the author's conviction that the number of shoes- 
ivithdttces among the poorer sections of the population had increased more between 19^ and 1960 than the 
national income figures warranted. But since such bus-stop observdtions are unscientific it seemed necessary 
to find other means of arguing that India was developing more rapidly than generally thought. 

Other beliefs, or hunches, contributed to this feeling', (street corner) observations of a swelling 
small-scale sedtor, the absence of famines, the vague complaints of the upper and middle classes, which are 
apt to be indications of rising welfare among the lower orders, and a ruimher of surprising assertions by 
P W D officials and farmers in Ahmednagar District that there was a labour shortage. 


'JpHE basic equation to which series 
data were fitted was 
log Y = a + ' bx 
where Y was the series data; 

X, the years; and 
b, the log of the rate of 
growth* 

It is noticeable that the first 
strong upsurge in the national in¬ 
come and agricultural aeries comes 
between 1951-2 and 1952-3, while 
the first sharp increase in the in¬ 
dustrial series occurs between 1953 
and 1954. Since my interest was 
not in Plan periods but in growth- 
while-growing, these are the start¬ 
ing dates for comparisons, and be¬ 
cause I lacked the most recent data 
the terminal year is generally 
1960-61 or 1961, except that the 
average of January through Sep¬ 
tember IS used to represent indus¬ 
trial output during 1962 

Another striking characteristic 
of the series is the large year-to-year 
variations in rates of growth In 
agriculture the vana ions are due 
to the variability in amount and 
timing of the monsoons; in indus¬ 
try at least in large part to the 
foreign exchange crisis; and both 
sectoral instabilities lend irregula¬ 
rity to the national income series. 
I have, therefore, computed and 
analysed three-year moving averages 
in the hope that the moving aver¬ 
ages would remove the “current 
causes” and reveal the “underlying 
trends.” 

* The author is aware that since 
these time series are variously sums 
and components of one another 
there must be high auto-correla- 
tion, especially as between the 
annual and moving average com¬ 
putations. In line with much time 
series ai^alysis he has happily ig¬ 
nored the fact. 


National Income and Net Nadeiwl 
Product 

Since computations of national 
income at factor cost do not reflect 
increasing government receipts of 
indirect taxes, national income 
figures understate the growth in 
the total real productivity of the 
Indian nation. To construct a net 
national product series at constant 
(1948-49) prices, 1 

(1) took the net total of all 
indirect taxes (as reported in the 
U N “Statistical Yearbooks” and 
the R B I “Reports on Currency 
and Finance”), 

(2) subtracted import duties 
sinc^e they did not represent pro¬ 
ductive rapacity of India, 

(3) de.lated the resulting figures 
by the implicit deflator of the na¬ 
tional >ncome series, 

(4) added the result to the 
national income figures, and 


(5) turned this N N P series 
into an index pegged at 105 2 to 
equal the national income index for 
that year. 

The series are shown in Table 1. 

The computed (predicted) N N P 
for 1961-2 at Rs 137.23 abjaa waa 
only 5.8 per cent higher than the 
actual (“estimated”) 1961-2 natio¬ 
nal income, but 7.3 per cent higher 
than the computed national income. 
Although the rate of growth of 
N N P at 3.73 per cent waa 9,38 
per cent more than the national in¬ 
come rate of 3.41, a Student’s Meat 
of the dilTerences in 6 showed only 
a value lying between probabilities 
of .10 and .50, and an F-lest of the 
difference between the equations 
was insignificant at 05 probability. 
However, when the b values of na¬ 
tional income and N N P for both 
annual and 3-year moving average 
series were compared with a b value 
for an assumed 2 per cent rate of 




Table 1: 

Net Nalional Product 

of India 




N N P at 

N N P Index 


N N P- S-year 

Year 


1948-9 Price) 

(1951-2 set 

Years 

Moving Average 



(fi-O 

.It 105 2) 


of Col 3 

(1) 


(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(5) 

1951-2 


94.3 

105 2 



1952-3 


92 7 

109.0 

1951-4 

109.9 

1953-4 


103 4 

115.4 

1952-5 

114.5 

1954-5 


106 5 

118 9 

1953r« 

118.6 

1955-6 


108 7 

121 3 

1954^7 

122-5 

1956-7 


114.1' 

127 3 

1955-8 

127.6 

1957-8 


114.4 

127 7 

1956-9 

130.5 

1958-9 


122 3 

136.5 

1957-60 

135.0 

1959-60 


126.2 

140 8 

1958-61 

142.2 

1960-1 


133 8 

149.3 



log N N 

P 

(annua!)’ = 202331 -f (01591) X, where 1951/2 

= X = 0 

N N 

P 

(m-vg average) = 

2.03221 -1- f 01537) X, 

where 1951/4 X = 0 


The equation) for national Income fitted in the same way were- 
log Nat'l Y (annual) " 2.02650 -f (.00796) X 

where 1951/2 - X ~ 0 

log Nat'l Y (mvg average) = 2.04441 -I- ( 00687) X 

where 1951/4 X ~ 0 
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t'r: 

growth of populati'on al) four com¬ 
puted h valuefi were sigmfiranl at 
. 01 . 

Although a Mr-bt for differences 
Ml values of h for the national in¬ 
come and N N P -J-year moving 
averages showed significance at 
only .10, It iH noteworthy that an F 
test for difference between the na¬ 
tional income and N N f’ equations 
showed significance at 05, with an 
P' value only slightly too low for 
significance at 01 Two or three 
more years. especially if growth 
Is, more regular, should show an F 
value .sigiiificant at 01, and / values 
for the test of b's significant at .05; 
and after the last budget it appears 
even more likely. 


Adjusted Nsliomd Inromo 

Part of the hunch that led to this 
investigation was the feeling that 
industry was growing more rapidly 
than appeared in the usual series, 
but there seemed no other figures 
to use. Then in I0C1 the Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion publish¬ 
ed Its own indues <if indiiMirial pro¬ 
duction for the years 1051-60 in its 
Monthly Economic Commentary 
(No 25, p 18). 1 imagine there is 
some dispute over these figures, 
hut they are here accepted to repre 
sent “mining, manufacturing, and 
small scale industry", which usually 
ncci.unt.s for 18 3 |K'i cent of natio 
nal income If one computes a 
iiationiil income growth rale ncl of 
industry from the e(|uulion 

Hv ( 185) III -t- (.815) Ko 
where fly fitted growth rale nf 

N Y, 

III fitted growth rate of 

the oHiri,-il indes of 
industrial output (»ee 
below), and 

Ro the giowth rate net 

of industry (which 
turns out to be 2 6.57 
per rent) 

and then substitutes for Hi the fitted 
growth rate of the I I P O index 
at 10.15 per cent to recompute the 
national income growth rate, the 
new Rv IS -106 per cent in.stead of 
,1.41 per cent, or 10 per cent higher 
If the new rate has been the true 
rate Miire 1051-2 the 1961-2 natio¬ 
nal income was Ils bHo abjas or 
an index number of 156.3 

All this is, of course, no more 
criticism of the C S O senes than 
that implied in iny oiiginal visceral 
Optimism about Indian growth. But 
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if the C S O has erred on the side 
of caution the true rate of growth 
of the Indian economy has not been 
so low as some have felt The ab 
solute differences between the in¬ 
dices are not great over nine years, 
but by 1976 there will be a 15 per 
rent difference between the indires 
at present rates, and since industry 
should prow more rapidly than the 
lest of the economy the weight of 
industry should lie greater than 
18.5 per cent and the difference in 
the indices would be even more 

Industrial Output 

The last serlion assumed that the 
I IPO index wa.s a legitimate 
substitute for the (' S O index of 
industrial production. Whatever 
the merits of this assumption — 
and the writer has no intention of 
ilefendmg or refuting the assnin])- 
lion- the following comparisons can 
he made between the two indices 
A fit to the official index for annual 
data for the years 1951-62 gives J 
rate of giowlh of 1 71. per cent com¬ 
pared with an I IPO lale ('55-'b()) 
of 9 ()() per cent iisinp the same in¬ 
dustries as (he C. S O Usmg 1960 
weights for all industries pindiicmg 
R« 10 lakhs or more m 1960 the 
I I P O Hides 1’.5,5-60 1 rule woik« 
out al 1015 per rent, the rale n.sed 
in (ominiting an allernatise natio¬ 
nal income III the Iasi sedion 

^ minor sidcliuht is n conipan- 
soii of the growth rale of the elec- 
tiuilv industry with growth rale of 


industry. The fitted growth rate for 
electricity .sold for the years 1951- 
62 (with ’62 the average of January 
through July) was 13 per cent, and 
II per rent for a 3-year moving 
average By a Mest of the diffe¬ 
rence in growth rates between these 
two electricity series and the official 
annual and .1-year indices of indus¬ 
trial output (19,53-62) It was found 
that the rales differed significantlv, 
at .01 for the annual and .02 for 
the moving average rates. 

Airirullural Output 

The results of similar techniques 
applied to agriculture were not so 
happy While the four equations 
for all-agriculture and food grains, 
annual and moving average fitted 
to the years 1951 2 through 1960-1. 
weie .significant al 01 when the 
growth rale was compared to the 
hypoiholical rate of population 
growlli of 2 per cent only the 3 
year moving aserage of all-agrirul- 
liire was .significant at .02, but both 
.iiinual and moving average rale' 
of growth of food grams fell in the 
range of 10 to .50 jirobabilily 
Although, as Table 2 shows, the 
output of food grams exceeds 2 per 
cent on both an annual and mov¬ 
ing average comparison a statisti- 
riiin must withhold the assertion 
which this writei hoped to he able 
to make — that India’s food sup¬ 
plies wore growing significantly 
faster than hei population even if 
more slowly than planned in re- 
(cut years 

of Senes Disrussed ^ 

Kate of Growth, based 
on .1 IcdRi squares fit to 
the equation Y a-l bx 
where Y is the log of 
lilt ilependent v.iriable. 
1) the log of the rate 
of growth, and x the 
years. 

(t>rr Cent) 

.1.41 
3.73 
.1.23 
3.61 
7.39 

7.23 

9 00 

10.3.5 
3.4.5 
3.02 
1.37 
2.64 

13.06 
11.05 


Table 2; Roles of (>ro«rtli 


Series 


,TI fador rosi, 1948 49 priees. 


Naiion.il ineoine 
in'll I 

NVi n.ition.il prodiKl, is desmbeci in text, I9')l 2-60-1 
N.ilional UKonw, 1 year moving average, 1961-4-58.61 
N N 1’, 'i-ve.ii iiiuMiiy ner.ige 1951-4.58 hi 
C: .S O index of indusirinl produition, 1955-62 
G S (1 index of industrial produilion, .5 year movine 
.ivtrage, 1952-4-60-2 

I 1 P () industrial uulev, 1960 weights for industries 
in C S O index 

I I P O industrial index, I960 weights for all indus- 
lues prodiiiing Rs 10 lakhs or more in I960, 1955.60 
Ml .Igrirtilture, fiom MAS, 1951 2-bl)-) 

Ml agru'ulture 3 year moving average, 1951 4 59 61 
Food grains, from MAS. 19512-60-1 
Foocl-gr.iins. 5 yrai moving average, 1951 4-59 61 
Elenneitv sold from MAS, monthly average of 
m kWh, 1951 62 [1962 is Jaiiuai-y-July average] 
Elerlriciiy sold, 3-year moving average, 1951-3-1960-62 
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Rate of Saving in India 

A Biidra 

To what extent u one justified, in the light of the estimates of saving made by the C S O and the 
National Council of Applied Economic Research, in treating the \aving estimates which form the basis of 
Third Plan and the Planning Commission’s longterm projections as under-estimates ? 

This is an important question. 

Investment is one of the principal factors of growth and it is argued that if the rate of growth in 
underdeveloped countries like India is low it is because the rate of investment in there countries is low 
which, in turn, is a direct result of their low rate of saving. 

The low rate of saving is often discussed m the selttmg of the economy's capacity to save. It is argu¬ 
ed that given the institutional rtructure of the economy, there is a limit cl\ to the proportion of national in¬ 
come that can be saved 

It follows from this that the slow rate of growth of the under-developed economy is to be traced to 
Us institutional structure and that any significant acceleration of the rate requires changes in the institutional 
structure. 

In view of this generally-i>ostulated connection between the rale of growth, the rale of saving and the 
institutional structure of the economy, the belief that we have already reached a rate of saving comparable 
to that of the more advanced economies of the world might become an argument against further instilu- 
twnal changes in the country. 


'J’HE Third Plan was prepared on 
the assumption that the rale of 
saving (net domestic saving to 
national income) in the country 
was aliout 8 5 per cent toward the 
end of the Second Plan and the 
longterm perspective which the 
Plan held out was that of a use of 
the rate to about 11 5 per cent by 
the end of the Third Plan (1965-66) 
and to about 18.5 per cent by the 
end of the Fifth Plan (1975-76). 
The idea has, however, been given 
currency for some time now that 
the Third Plan undere.stimaled the 
saving capacity of the economy, that 
the rate of saving was probably more 
than 10 per cent already by the end 
of the Second Plan, having increas¬ 
ed during the first decade of plan¬ 
ning at a faster rate than what was 
earlier considered probable. The 
suggestive basis for the figure as¬ 
sumed in the Third Plan was the 
series of estimates of saving prepar¬ 
ed by the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) and published in its Bulle¬ 
tin of March I960 The highest 
rale in its scries is 8 5 per cent 
(strictly, 8.6 per rent) and corres¬ 
ponds to the year 1956-57. Hie 
suggestive basis of the idea that the 
RBI series represent underestima¬ 
tes derives from the studies on say¬ 
ing made by the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research 
(NCAER) and made available by it 
in its monographs “Saving in India’’ 
and “Urban Saving and Income’’ as 
well as the estimates of capital for¬ 


mation uiiolficially issued by the 
Central Statistical Organisation 
(C S 0). 

The NCAER claims that “the 
average saving inrome ratio which 
stood at about 6 pei cent during 
the period 1948-51 went up to 8 
per cent during the First Five Year 
Plan and further increased to 10 
per cent duiing the first two years 
of the Second Plan’’. The C S 0 
estimate places the ratio of net capi¬ 
tal formation to net domestic pro¬ 
duct, both at current prices, at 8 
per cent in 1951-52. at about M..5 
per cent in 1956-57, and 18.8 pei 
cent in 1960-61 The«e figures are 
to be compared with the correspond¬ 
ing rates based on the Reserve Rank 
saving estimates namely 6 1 per 
cent in 1951-52, 11.9 per cent in 
1956-57 and 10.7 per cent in 1958- 
59 It is once more the Reserve 
Bank estimates that provided the 
basis for the projection of invest¬ 
ment rates as given in the Third 
Plan acrording to the latter, the 
proportion stood at 11 per cent at 
the lime of preparing the Plan and 
was contemplated to go up to bet¬ 
ween 14 per cent and 15 per cent 
hv 1965-66 and between 19 per 
cent and 20 per cent by 1975-76. 
Thus, according to the C S 0 esti¬ 
mates, the target vet for 19(>5-66 
was reached already before 1960-61 

The question we would like to 
discuss briefly here is, to what ex¬ 
tent is one j’ustified, in the light of 


the results put forward by NCAER 
and CSO, to treat the saving esti¬ 
mates that form the basis of the 
Plan calculations and loiiglertn pio- 
jections as underestimates ? The im¬ 
portance of the question is not to be 
minimised Investment is one of the 
principal factors of growth and it is 
a widely held argument that if the 
rate of growth in under-developed 
countries like India is low compared 
to the more advanced countries of 
both .socialist and capitalist econo¬ 
mic oiganisation, that is because 
(though not only because) the rate 
of investment in such countries is 
low, which IS a direct result of its 
low rate of saving. 

Institutional Strurlure 

The low rate of saving is often 
discussed in the setting of a concept 
of the capacity of the economy to 
save It IS argued that given the 
institutional structure of the econo¬ 
my there is a certain capacity for 
the economy as to ihe proportion of 
Its income that it can save. The no¬ 
tion of institutional structure is ad¬ 
mittedly an amorphous one and 
much more vague is the notion of 
the capacity to save . yet from these 
two IS drawn a line of thinking, not 
necessarily bereft of any validity, 
that the alow rale of growth of the 
underdeveloped economy is ulti¬ 
mately to he traced to its institutio¬ 
nal Structure and that any signifi¬ 
cant acceleration of the rate would 
call for change* in the institiition.al 
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«tructure. Thu way of thinking it 
not necetsarily charactcriatic of any 
particular political ideology . it >8 
not necratanly a leftist attitude. U'le 
who argues in favour of the private 
Hector being more conducive to 
growth ia as much a subscriber to 
thM viewpoint a* one who calls for 
the expansion of the public sector 
In view of this widely shared con¬ 
nection between the rate of growth, 
the rate of saving and the institu¬ 
tional structure of the economy, the 
idea that we have already reached 
a rate of saving comparable to the 
more advanced economies of the 
world might become an argument 
to be used to impede further insti¬ 
tutional changes in the country. 

It is for this reason that it is im¬ 
portant to critically examine the 
case for an upward revision of the 
R B I estimate of the rate of saving; 
much more important than exami¬ 
nation of any one of the three aeries 
of estimates taken in isolation. That 
each of the series should be subject 
to an extremely large margin of er¬ 
ror can easily be surmised by any 
one having any knowledge of the 
basic statistics available jn the coun¬ 
try and the use to which they are 
put in national income calculations. 
Even if the estimate of saving is 
very accurate, the estimate of the 
rate of saving is bound to have a 
large margin of error reflecting the 
extremely laige margin of error to 
which the denominator in the ratio, 
the national income estimate, is 
subject. The national income esti 
mates of the years of the .Second 
Five-Year Plan may well be subject 
to a margin of erroi of as much as 
20 per cent or even more, and hence 
the estimates of saving rates also 
must be subject to a minimum mar¬ 
gin of error of about 20 per cent 
Hence the difference between the 
estimates of the RBI and N C A 
E R for the end years of the Second 
Plan namely 8.5 per cent and 10 
per cent is no more than flic mar¬ 
gin of error in probably each of 
the two estimates 

S O Estimates 

But the saving estimates them¬ 
selves are far from being ^ree of 
any error. As a matter of fact, 
they are probably subject to a larg¬ 
er margin of error than the income 
estimates are, as we shall see in the 
ioliowing. The discussion has to be 
in two parts, the first relating to 


the method used by the C S 0 
and the second relating to the ap¬ 
proach adopted by the N A L K 
and the RBI. The CSO estimates 
gross capital formation by the com¬ 
modity flow approach and then 
allows for depreciation. Estimates 
are made for the different goods and 
services that go into capital forma¬ 
tion during a particular year and 
the sum oi their values is taken to 
represent gross capital formation of 
that year. A suitable breakdown of 
the estimate of net capital formation 
for the year 1960-61 is given in 
Table 1 to throw some light on the 
probable margin of error in these 
estimates 

A glance at Table 1 would tell 
anybody acquainted with Indian sta¬ 
tistics that only 49 per cent of the 
estimate is based on somewhat de¬ 
pendable information-containing da¬ 
ta, being the values of production 
and import of .such goods that go 
into capital formation, measured in 
ex-factory prices (excepting m the 
case of cement).* Of the estimate. 
56 per rent is made up of figures 
that are of a highly arbitrary cha¬ 
racter and subject to an unknown 
but. no doubt, large margin of er¬ 
ror The Trade and Transport mar¬ 
gin accounting for 20 per cent i.s 
a result of certain assumptions re¬ 
garding the margins attached to the 
individual commodities (thus. 50 
per cent for iron and steel, 56.4 
per cent for limber and timber pro¬ 
ducts, 25 per cent for bricks and 
tiles, .35 per cent for other building 
materials, and 43 per cent for 

* Even this part covers production of 
primitive capital goods by primitive 
industries, the estimates of which 
.ire equally primitive 


machinery and pam), Tbeae mar¬ 
gins are baaed on the difference be¬ 
tween market prices and producer'll 
prices and are subject to quite large 
margins of error being affected by 
the large price variations over time 
and space. Wages, salaries and 
other factor payments in construc¬ 
tion, accounting for another 20 per 
cent of the gross estimate is calcu¬ 
lated for public sector construction 
on the basis of the public sector 
accounts and for the private sector 
on the basis of a few case studies. 
Item (5) stands for such capital 
formation as takes the form of 
land improvement, well digging, 
bunding and such other building 
works in the rural sector. Estimate 
for this item is based essentially on 
some information available in the 
Rural Credit Survey for the year 
1951-52 and supplemented by infor¬ 
mation available in various NSS 
reports relating to years all other 
than, 1960-61. The estimate for 
1%0-61 is a projection that makes 
use of this basic data and some so- 
called indicators. This is an ap¬ 
proach made use of with respect to 
this romponent of capital formation 
also by the RBI and the NCAER 
and we shall discuss it further when 
coming to their estimates. 

The component, Addition to 
.Stocks. IS admitted as being “baaed 
on inadequate data” and therefore 
of “necessarily tentative character”. 

1 he most important commodity to 
be stocked, foodgrains, is treated as 
a residual after deduction of the 
different modes of consumption 
from the level of consumption. Uti¬ 
lisation as seed is taken to consti¬ 
tute a fixed proportion of the ac¬ 
reage under cultivation and the uti- 


Table 1= C S O Estimates of Nel Lapiul Formation in 1960-61 


(1) Principal Building Materials 

(2) Machinery at Factor Cost 
Sub-total 

(3) Trade and Transport Margin 

(4) Factor Payments In 
Construction 

(5) Capital Formation Not 
Covered by (1_4) 

Sub-total 

Addition to Stocks 
Machinery Not Going to Capital 
Formation 
Kxporta 

Repairs and Maintenance 
Gross Capital Formation 
Depreciation 
Net Capital Formation 


(Hi Crorej) 


(Per Cent) 

601 


21 

819 


28 

1420 


49 

582 


20 

582 


20 

451 


16 

1615 


66 

250 


8 

—303 
_s 


—10 

—100 


—8 

2871 


100 

—912 


—S3 

1959 


68 




iisation «8 animal feed the same to 
the tniiAal population. What re¬ 
mains of the total supply of food- 
grains is divided between human 
consumption and addition to stocks 
by using not any demand function 
of income and prices but simply a 
formula in second degree polyntnni- 
al in the availability treated as vari¬ 
able! The conditions are better with 
respect to the factory establish¬ 
ments and some of the mining pro¬ 
ducts. The stocks held by the pub¬ 
lic sector, of course, constitute good 
statisdcs. 

Coming now to the deductions, 
Rs 303 crores standing for such ma¬ 
chinery and parts tlmt do not go 
into capital formation (being des¬ 
tined for industrial consumption as 
components or used by households 
as durable consumer goods), is a 
purely arbitrary figure. It i.s arriv¬ 
ed at by taking 50 per cent of the 
value of availability of a group of 
commodities called “parts of capi¬ 
tal goods” and 38.5 per cent of an¬ 
other group called “partly capital 
goods”. The proportions are admit¬ 
ted as being subjective. The extreme 
arbitrariness attached to the esti¬ 
mate for depreciation is also very 
plainly admitted by the C S 0 istelf 
in the following introductory 
words: “Because of the highly 
tentative character of the estimates 
of depreciation, the estimates of 
net capital formation have been 
relegated to an appendix”. Of 
course, estimation of depreciation 
IS bound to be unsatisfactory even 
for the most statistically advanced 
economy because of the highly 
elusive character of the very notion 
Itself. Pricing of capital stock 
itself defies satisfactory statistical 
treatment, as is indeed well known; 
the consumption of capital stock 
during a period of time is an even 
more unmeasurable quantity. The 
best way of dealing with deprecia¬ 
tion is simply to leave it out and 
this is precisely what the C S 0 does 
by making all its estimates in gross 
terms and relegating the netting 
operation to an appendix. (One 
wonders, why the C S 0 does not 
adopt the same procedure with 
respect to its national income 
estimates.) Rs 100 croies repre¬ 
senting repairs and maintenance of 
building is based on some scattered 
fragments of data bearing on un¬ 
correlated points in time and space 
insofar as the private sector is 


concerned; the public sector part 
is naturally smnewhat better. 

N C A E R EsUmales 
We shall now turn to the esti¬ 
mates of R B1 and the N C A E K 
(as in its monc^aph ‘Saving in 
India’). The approach taken in 
each case as far as saving is con¬ 
cerned is to measure the change in 
net earned worth for three sectors 
separately, namely government, the 
corporate sector and the house¬ 
hold (or individuals’) sector. The 
method of estimation is broadly 
similar and so is the basic material 
made use of. As a matter of fact, 
insofar as the financial assets part 
of the individuals sector and the 
savings of the coiporate sector are 
concerned, the N C A E R has made 
use of the material primarily deriv¬ 
ed from Reserve Bank. Despite 
this fact there are very significant 
differences between the two esti¬ 
mates for each of the sectors. The 
N C A E R claims that its estimates 
are based on a better utilisation of 
the material used by the R BI as 
well as on some supplementary 
data. We shall not examine here 
this particular claim. The exposi¬ 
tion of the N C A E R monograph 
is very far from being lucid and 
assessment of the quality of esti¬ 
mates 18 extremely difficult when 
one has often to meet such phrases 
as “suitable indicators” covering 
up the actual operation undertaken. 
We shall concentrate here only on 
the component “Individual non- 
Financial Assets” which represents 
a predominant share in both the 
estimates, being 66 per cent in 
1951-.52, 42 per cent in 1955-56 

and 55 per cent in 1957-58 for 
RBI and 65 per cent, 47 per cent 
and 56 per cent for the same years 
for N C A E R. Whatever be the 
degree of accuracy of the estimate 
of the remaining components, it is 
clear that the margin of error of 
the total would depend significantly 
on the margin of error of this com¬ 
ponent and that the latter margins 
must be extremely high should be 
clear from the following sample of 
methods used in making up the 
estimates. 

Urban Housing 

The RBI forms its estimates by 
capitalising the income from hous¬ 
ing (in the national income esti¬ 
mates) by assuming the rate of re¬ 


turn to investment in this sector to ^ 
be 5 per cent, an arbitrary figtmi. 
It is to he remembered in this con* 
nection that the national income 
estimate of value added in the' 
housing sector is itself made by 
simply assuming for it a growth 
proportionate to the growth of the 
rural and urban populations taken 
separately. TTie N C A E R esti¬ 
mates the value of urban house 
construction as a function of the 
quantity of steel (alternatively 
cement) going into it by using a 
certain fixed ratio relating value 
of construction to total value of 
steel (alternatively cement) used. 
There is, of course, no reason 
whatsoever why any such ratio 
should hold constant while income, 
relative prices, and many other im¬ 
portant variables change over time. 

Non-Corporate Business Enterprises 

The RBI estimates urban invest¬ 
ment in this sector as a fixed pro¬ 
portion of the bank advances to 
the sectors, the proportion being as 
observed m a particular year. The 
N C A E R estimates it on the basis 
of Census of Manufacturing Indus- 
stnes data for those enterprises that 
are covered by it and of N S S 
data for such enterprises as are 
covered by the latter but not by 
the former. The N S S data allows 
of an estimate only for the year 
1953-54. For the other years, 
investment is calculated by assum¬ 
ing It to have a constant propor¬ 
tion with income originating in the 
small industries as given in the 
white paper on national income. 

Farm Investment 

The approach is the same in 
either case At first some estimates 
are made for the year 1951-52 on 
the basis of the Rural Credit Sur¬ 
vey. The estimates for all other 
^ars are made by using “suitable” 
indicators In the case of the 
RBI estimates, the indicator is the 
income originating in agriculture; 
in the case of the N C A E R, the 
indicators are: net area sown for 
investment in land improvement, 
the net irrigated area for invest¬ 
ment in irrigation, gross area sown 
for investment in agricultural im¬ 
plements, etc. There is, of course, 
no justification whatsoever to 
assume that these indicators (or, 
for that matter, the constant pro¬ 
portions assumed in so many other 
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places) arc “luilable” in any 
sense : a suitable indicator must be 
such as has been found to bear a 
high fiotUive correlation with the 
variable whose trend it is meant to 
indicate. There is, however, neither 
theoretical nor empirical evidence 
that investment in agricultural im¬ 
plements bears a constant ratio to 
gross area sown The same is true 
of all the other indicators arui all 
the other constant proportions used. 
That they are associated variables 
IS. of course, not to be denied hut 
constant proportionality is not the 
only form of association. As a 
matter of fact, it should have fieeri 
one of the objects of estimating 
capital formation and saving to 
find out the form and nature of 
association that there has actually 
been in the Indian economy be¬ 
tween, say, gross area sown and 
investment in agricultural imple¬ 
ments, or say, income originating 
m agriculture and rural house-con¬ 
struction. There is, of course, no 
point in even posing the que.stions 
with the help of the p.«timates that 
have been made The very answers 
to the questions have been assumed 
in them. (It should all the same 
not lie surprising if, in couise of 
time, dozens of research workers 
working with these estimates stum¬ 
ble on the “discovery" that certain 
interesting economic relations have 
been steady over the years of the 
first two Plans ') 

It IS not necessary to discuss any 
furthei the nature and quality of 
the mat.^nal used and methods 
followed in making the estimates 
I suppose il IS clear that the results 
must be subject to such a large 
margin of eiror as to remove any 
‘significance’ (as understood in the 
Theory of Inference) from the 
differences between the rales of 
saving arriwd at There is, of 
course, no means of quantifying the 
probability (understood in a non¬ 
frequency sense) attached to the 
)jrc)posilion that 10 per cent is a 
better estimate of the true rate of 
saving in 1960 than 8 5 per cent, 
but It would seem to be the same 
as for the reverse hypothesis, name¬ 
ly that 8.5 per cent is a better esti¬ 
mate than 10 per cent 

A Misleading Proposition 

The other ouanfitative pioposi- 
lion made by the N C A f] R, namely 
that the marginal propensity to 
save in India has been of the 


order of 20 per cent, is very mis¬ 
leading, baaed as it is on a very 
questionable statistical method. 
Actually 20 per cent represents 
nothing more than the value of the 
regression coefficient of a simple 
linear fit to the scatter of points 

obtained by plotting the saving 
estimates against national income 
estimates. Now a straight line 
(or for that matter any mathema¬ 
tical curve) can always be fitted to 
any given scatter of points and 
there will always be some value or 
cither for the parameters involved. 
These values cannot unconditionally 
be vested with any significance in 
relation to the variables under 
study The parameters could be 
vested with significance only if the 
fit IS ‘good’ in the statistical 
sense and even then the significance 
would hold good for interpolation 
purposes only For extrapolation 
furthei assumptions regarding re¬ 
gularity c.onditions would be called 
for The NCAER report however 
dof.« not even talk of the goodne.ss 
of fit The diagrams provided, how¬ 
ever, make it clear that the fils aie 
very pool indeed Under the 
circumstances. the figure 0 20 
standing for the slope of the 
straight line fit )ust does not hove 
any economic significance and 

the observation made by the 

NCAKR that “the marginal pro¬ 

pensity to save in India appears to 
be as high as in many advanced 
countries if roiitiniied (it) 

.augurs well for the future 
growth and health of the Indian 
economy’’ is not merely an invalid 
(ondusion but one likelc to be 
extirmelv miseiiidmg from the 
fiomt of view of economic policy 

Excepting this particular bit of 
statistical exercise legaidmg the 
marginal propensity to save, no 
severe strictures are desei-ved by 
the NCAER sasing estimates as 
given in the monograph “Saving 
in India” If the estimates are 
deemed poor by u,«, the responsibi- 
lilv does not he with any melhodo- 
logiral weakness and the same is 
true of the RBI and C S O esti¬ 
mates The poor qualitv of thes.* esti¬ 
mates only reflects the poor quality 
of basic stati-sties and the Jatter in 
their turn reflect the very under¬ 
developed state of the economy 
While caution is iic>cessarv m inter¬ 
preting the estimate.s, it cannot be 
said that great iinprovemenu can 


be made on them if only one wwe 
to try. 

Urban HouaakoU Saving 

The same attitude cannot how>- 
ever be taken towards the reaulta 
approach and published i'l 
other publication “Urban Income 
and Saving” and based on a sample 
survey of urban households under¬ 
taken by it to supplement the 
results obtained by the institutional 
approach and published in 
“Saving in India”. It n claimed 
on the basis of the survey 
results that “the current rate of 
urban household saving is about 
14 per cent of income if the con¬ 
cept of saving is inclusive of con¬ 
sumer durables and 12 per cent ex¬ 
cluding them; the marginal pro¬ 
pensity to save i.s of the order of 20 
per cent for the urban house¬ 
hold sector as a whole” (page x). 
It has, however, to be stated quite 
clearly that the conclusion quoted 
above is an invalid one having no 
foundation whatsoever. The figures 
14 per (ent.l2 pel rent and 20 per 
cent are without any stati.stical signi¬ 
ficance. having been obtained by 
methods that have no sanction in 
the theory of sampling. Such 
strictures will no doubt sound extra¬ 
ordinary, considering that they are 
being applied to work done by a 
research body of national stature, 
but that they are quite justified will 
be obvious to any .statistician who 
would care to examine table 38 
and the appendix to chapter 5 of 
the book. 

Table 38 shows that the survey 
estimate of saving including durable 
consumer goods is only Rs 15^.6 
crores. “Adjustments” are made 
to It to arrive at the “estimate” of 
Rs .378 2 crores representing 13.9 
per cent of disposable income. 
These adjustments are explained 
in the appendix referred to and 
are of the following three types ; 
fi) adjustment due to non-cover¬ 
age of Delhi Households (ii) those 
for conceptual differences; and (iii) 
those for what is called under-re¬ 
porting The second type of ad¬ 
justment is meant to take care of 
certain forms of saving definition- 
allv excluded from the concept of 
saving for the purpose of the survey 
e g currency holdings, pension 
funds, accrued interest, etc. It 
is not clear why, if they were so 
left out, data was all the same 



;Ki»Q»t mat 'im 


coUected for them and why Burvey 
eatimatcB are also presented for 
them in table ^ side by side with 
the “corrections”. As a matter of 
fact, tlie corrections are nothing 
but the differences between tbe 
survey estimates and estimates 
based on other sources, principally 
RBI material, as utilised in fh*- 
“Saving in India” of tbe NCAER 
itself. The same procedure is 
followed in the third type of ad¬ 
justment; the survey returns for 
saving by bank deposits, corporate 
securities and small saving are 
thought to be under-reported in 
the light of the estimates foi them 
that can be rrmde by the institu- 



garding marginal propensity to 
consume is arrived at. It is on the 
basis of such a table that the con¬ 
clusion IB drawn that the dividing 
line between saving households 
and dissaving households is at 
Rs 3.000 per annum income. Such 
conclusions can only be drawn un 


der the assumption that die compo¬ 
nents of the saving not covered by 
the survey as well as the biases be- 
liave cross-sectionwise in the same 
manner as the fraction of saving 
covered by it — an extraordinary 
assumption with no theoretical sanc¬ 
tion whatsoever. 


BIGGER PRIZES 
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tional approach, and the survey 
estimates are adjusted upward so 
as to agree with them. The actual 
operation in the adjustments of the 
second and the third type consists 
in making estimates for the com¬ 
ponents in question by the institu¬ 
tional approach for the whole of 
India, dividing it among the rural 
and urban sectors quite urhitraTily 
and replacing the survey estimates 
by these subjective estimates 

The jirotedure. of course, is 
quite invalid. The Theory of 

Sampling does not permit of such 
rorreclions for bias The grafting 
operation knocks out the very 
epistemological basis of tbe Sample 
Survey method C.oriections can 

only be made if the true values aie 
known, and if the true values aie 
known one does not undertake a 
Sample Survey to estimate it 
Secondly, the figures which are 
sub.stituted in place of the survey 
estimates are purely subjective (the 
allocation between the rural and 
urban sectors being aibitrarv) 
Hence, both by the method followed 
u well as the material used for 
correction, the final h*su1i« lose 
all objective validity It should be 
clear to anybody that bv following 
the method used bv the NCAFR 
one could arrive at whatever rate of 
jaiing one desires U> arrive at 

All the cross-sectional results 
pertaining to savings arc also 
equally invalid. All the tables in 
chapter 5 describing cross sec¬ 
tional saving behaviour refer to a 
volume of saving which is only 
3.3 per cent of the disposable income 
of households. It is on the basis 
of such a table that the result re¬ 
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Nuclear Power in India 

Tarapur and After 

(From a Special Correi^nd^nt) 


FAe one cam of current research on nuclear power reactors 'is to develop what is known as a fast 
breeder reactor — a reactor which will perjorm the dual function of generating power and, at the same 
time, recreating its fuel supply by converting non-fisdoruAle tt^ruVm-238 or thorium into fissionable pluUf 
nium or uranium-2i3. < ' 

Not until breeder reactors cue devdoped can indWs resources oj nudear raw materials be fully 
exploited. 

Our uranium reserves are rdativdy small, but our deposits of thorium are among die largest in 
the world. The enormous energy potential of the thorium reserves can be realised only stMk reactors in 
which thorium can be converted into uranium-l'i'i. 

India's reserves of nuclear raw materials would thus demand a nuclear power progwMte starring 
with natural uranium reactots. The plutonium recovered from natural uranium reactors vould be used to 
enrich natural uranium fuel and later, when the technology of breeder reactors is sufficiently depdoped, 0 
fuel fast neutron reactors. The latter tn turn would produce uranium-2ii from thorium, and the uranium^ 
233 could be used in other breeder reactors. 

It was logical, therefore, to expect that the first reactor that India built would be oJ the natural 
uranium type. The choice of an enriched uranium reactor for Tarapur appears to have been influenced 
almost entirely by financial considerations. It does not follow, however, that the goal of developing a 
full-scale nuclear power industry based on thorium u being neglected. 


JUDGING by the information made 
" public so far, the terms of the 
Indo-U S agreement on the atomic 
power station at Tarapur are as 
satisfactory as we could have hoped 
in present circumstances. The two 
points which had caused some 
anxiety — financing and safe¬ 
guards — have both been settled. 

The U S loan of $ 95 million will 
take care of the foreign exchange 
requirements, including the cost of 
the initial fuel supply. As regards 
safeguards, the proposed arrange¬ 
ment is obviously a compromise 
between the original Indian and 
American positions, and we could 
hardly expect the compromise to 
have been more in our favour with¬ 
out a major reversal of declared 
American policy. The safeguards 
system of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency came into being 
largely on American initiative and 
insistence, and at one stage India 
opposed it tooth and nail. Hic 
American position has remained 
largely unchanged, and while the 
U S authorities were willing to' 
meet India’s objections as far as 
they could, they had to maintain 
at least some semblance of consis¬ 
tency. And IAEA did its best to 
remind the Americans of the im¬ 
plications of inconsistency. 


At one time it looked as if India 
would have to accept most of what 
she had opposed, and the fact that 
the Americans have made a com¬ 
promise at all is a measure of 
American interest in this particular 
project (which was reflected earlier 
in the value ol the American bid 
for building the station, reportedly 
about $30 million less than what 
the British had quoted). 

Comprondse (m Safeguards 

The arrangement about safe¬ 
guards cannot have pleased IAEA 
much; references to a possible 
trilateral agreement in tbe future 
which would make the Agency 
responsible for the administration 
of the safeguards are somewhat 
vague and conditional. Besides, 
the reason given for deferring such 
an agreement to the future — that 
the Agency has not yet developed 
a safeguards system for large power 
reactors — may not appear con¬ 
vincing in Vienna; the Agency has 
already worked out an extension 
of its safeguards system to cover 
power reactors of more than 100 
mW capacity and this enlarged 
system which is to he submitted t» 
the IAEA General Conference next 
September, was generally approved 
by its Board of Governors in June, 


before the Indo-U S agreement was 
announced. 

In being able to avoid the im< 
mediate application of Agency safe* 
guards to Tarapur, India has 
partially succeeded in sustaining her 
objections to what she has always 
regarded as an unethical and un¬ 
necessary system. And in agreeing 
to application of these saferaards at 
a future date she has enabled the 
United States to maintain its formal 
support to the Agency’s system. By 
tbe time the stage is reached for 
this step to be t^en, the Agency’s 
safeguards system may be substan¬ 
tially modifier Imlia u still trying 
to have the system amended in such 
a way that safeguards will apply 
only to nuclear materials and not 
to equipment, i e to the fuel and 
not to the hardware. 

Those who see any sinister motive 
in India’s stand can easily be proved 
wrong. In opposing Agency safe¬ 
guards, India has tried to underline 
iu discriminatory implications; in 
the absence of universal safeguards 
to prevent the use of nuclear mate¬ 
rials and equipment for military 
purposes the application of safe¬ 
guards to projects in the developing 
countries which need assistance 
hx>a the Agency is rather meaning- 
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IcM. To stMogtfaoa dw Agkney’t Kdor 
the USA announced ihs iotentioa ol 
subjecting its own bilateral agree- 
ments to Agency safeguartls. When 
India appeued more willing to do 
cept U S safeguards under a bila¬ 
teral agreement rather than acoe^ 
the Abney’s “international” sate* 
guards, some observers were under¬ 
standably intrigued. India’s reason¬ 
ing seems to have been as follows : 
We are not opposed to safeguards 
if they are'universal, but we are still 
not in favour of an “ii^temational” 
system which can in fact apply only 
to countries needing assistance. If 
in order to get su^ assistance we 
have to accept safeguards, we would 
rather enter into an agreement with 
the country giving us the assistance 
than accept a system whose dis¬ 
criminatory nature is all the more 
glanng because it is supposedly 
international. A bilateral agreement 
is after all an arrangement between 
two sovereign parties that represents 
a balance of mutual interests; it 
does not pretend to be a statement 
of moral code. 

Whether the argument appears 
specious or not, there need be no 
apprehensions over the motivations 
of India’s nuclear power programme. 
The plutonium from Tarapur will 
go back to the United States. And, 
in any case, neither a boiling water 
reactor (the type adopted for Tara¬ 
pur) nor a heavy water reactor (the 
typie selected for Rajasthan) is a 
particularly good producer of pluto¬ 
nium. Much more suitable for plu¬ 
tonium production is the Britisli 
and French type of power reactor 
—fuelled by natural uranium, mo¬ 
derated by graphite and cooled by 
carbon dioxide gas. 

Reactor Types 

The selection of reactor types for 
India’s atomic power programme is 
a matter of considerable interest. 
Before examining the subject, it 
might be useful to refresh our lay 
understanding of basic nuclear 
techniques. 

Natural uranium, as we all know, 
contains only 0.7 per cent of the 
material (uranium — 235) which ac¬ 
tually splits and releases energy in 
a reactor. In an ordinary reactor 
the neutrons which cause the split¬ 
ting are slowed down by what is 
called a moderator (such as gra¬ 
phite or water) in order to factli- 


tuer diaIr “captuic” hti umiumdiSS 
atoms. If the neutrons are captur¬ 
ed by the Hnuiium-23B aumm, which 
constitute over 99 per cent ot natu¬ 
ral uranium, the atoms do not gpiit 
but sre converted into a new fissi¬ 
onable element, plutonium. If the 
fuel is “enriched’’ artificially with 
more fissionable material (uranium- 
235) than it normally present in 
natural uranium, more energy can 
be immediately extracted frotn a 
given amount o{ fuel, but there is 
obviously less scope for plutonium 
production. 

Thoriimi as Fnel 

Britain and France have concen¬ 
trated almost entirely on natural 
uranium reactors mo^rated by 
graphite and cooled by gas. In the 
United States, on the other hand, 
the emphasis has been mainly on 
enriched uranium reactors moderated 
and cooled by ordinary water, the 
two main types being boiling water 
and pressurised water reactors. The 
Canadians have developed a type 
which is fuelled by natural uranium 
but moderated and cooled by heavy 
water, D’O, (ie, heavy hydrogen 
plus oxygen). Heavy water reactors 
also produce substantial quantities 
of plutonium, but in view of the 
high degree of fuel “burn-up” m 
such reactors, it is often not consi¬ 
dered worthwhile to extract the 
plutonium from the “spent” or used 
fuel elements. 

Several other types of reactor 
have been developed, with different 
moderators and coolants, but one 
common aim of current research is 
to develop what is known as a fast 
breeder reactor. In general, these 
reactors will be without a modera¬ 
tor and the neutrons will have the 
dual function of splitting the fissi¬ 
onable material in the fuel and pro¬ 
ducing more fissionable material by 
converting uranium-238 into pluto¬ 
nium or thorium into another 
fissionable substance— uranium-233. 
(The dual function, of course, is 
performed to some extent in all 
reactors, but fast reactors are speci¬ 
fically designed to become efficient 
producers of new fissionable mate¬ 
rial from what is known as source 
material, such as uranium-238 or 
thorium.) 

It is with the development of 
breeder reactors that India’s re- 



iwureea of «iieUar r«w nuiBri^ 
can be luUy enploitied. Our urunitnr 
resenrei are relatively nnall (dMwi 
10,000 tons), but tte digMiaite of 
thorium are among the largest tft 
the world (about i million tons>* 
The enormous energy poUmtiol ^ 
the vaat thorium reserves can be 
realised only with reactors in which 
thorium can be converted into 
uranium-233 to fuel other reactors. 
The nature of India’s reserves of 
nuclear raw materials would thus 
normally favour a nuclear power 
programme initiated with natural 
uranium reactors. The plutonium 
recovered from natural uranium re¬ 
actors could be used to enrich na¬ 
tural uranium fuel, and later, when 
technology of breeder reactors 
is sufficiently developed, to fuel fast 
neutron reactors. The latter in turn 
would produce uranium-233 from 
thorium, and the uranium-233 could 
be used for further breeder reactors. 

Surprising Choice 

That is why it was widely ex¬ 
pected that the natural uranium sys¬ 
tem would be selected for Tarapur. 
The expectation was strengthened 
by the fact that while India has no 
uranium enrichment facilities, she 
is already producing natural uram- 
ium metal for use in reactors. The 
selection of an enriched uranium 
system seems to have been deter¬ 
mined almost entirely by financial 
considerations; as already indicated, 
the cost quoted by the British for 
building a natural uranium plant 
was considerably higher than the 
offer by the Americans for an en¬ 
riched uranium station. 

The second station, as is already 
known, will be of the Canadian 
heavy water type, with which Indian 
scientists and engineers have already 
had considerable experience frmn 
the Canada-India reactor at Trom- 
bay. Production of heavy water is 
well under way. 

If the choice of reactor types for 
the first two stations (nothing is 
known yet about the third to be 
built in South India) has not exact¬ 
ly followed the predicted pattern, 
it does not imply that the eventual 
goal of developing a full-scale nuc¬ 
lear power industry based on thori¬ 
um is to be neglected. ’The techno¬ 
logy of fast breeder reactors is still 
in the stage of research and dew- 
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hpmm «od by tinw India 
MBcbw tba iteBt ti atibting bar 
tbofiuia pmrm a great deal of 
dwhnotogicai advance will have 
tilmn jtlaca. lodtaa ecientieti and 
angmoen thetnieivee will have con* 
Bdeiabla ofsportunity to experiment 
with the tecnnology of using pluio- 
ahua ai fuel for reactor* in which 
thorium can be converted into 
uraniuin-233. For such experimen¬ 
tal purposes sufficient plutonium will 
bo available from the Canada-India 
reactor. 

Eoanomies of Nuclear Power 

Apart from selecting reactor types 
best suited to the country's resour¬ 
ces, a major determinant in the for¬ 
mulation of the nuclear power 
programme is the cost of power 
generated. Some misgivings have 
been expressed in fndia and else¬ 
where about the economic wisdom 
of embarking upon a nuclear power 
programme of considerable size at 
the present stage of India’s econo¬ 
mic development and commitments. 
Dr Bhabha has staunchly maintain¬ 
ed that this is not only necessary as 
an iuevitable technological prepara¬ 
tion for future development but 
alio justifiable by facts and compul¬ 
sions of power economics already 
applicable to India. Judging by 
current trends, he is very likely to 
be proved right. 


The initial enthusiasm over the 
advent of atomic energy as a source 
of power was followed by a period 
of fairly widespread scepticism ab¬ 
out its immediate economic outlook, 
but during the past one year or 
more there has been a distinct re¬ 
vival of confidence. Uranium prices 
have fallen and the technology has 
improved. The performance of the 
established power reactor types (of 
both natural and enriched uranium 
varieties) has been much better 
than expected; in fact, it is now 
generally recoganised that such diffi- 
iculties as have so far been experi¬ 
enced with nuclear power stations 
have arisen almost entirely in the 
conventional components of the 
plants and not in the nuclear reac¬ 
tors themselves. Both Britain and 
France are now confident that the 
cost of nuclear power will be com- 
peHttve with that of conventional 
power by ■die end of the present de- 
chdbt fit speoial circunutatipes the 


braok-evett -poi^ dMtkd be fMched 
earlier. Even in tbe United States, 
with its encHinous convennonal en¬ 
ergy resources, atomic energy has 
already begun assuming a progres¬ 
sively larger share of the total in- 
itali^ capacity of power supply. 

The arguments in favour of hav¬ 
ing nuclear power stations in cer¬ 
tain areas of India have already 
been extensively elaborated by offi¬ 
cial spokesmen. At one stage Dr 
Bhabha calculated that the capital 
cost per kilowatt of nudear power 
installed would be Rs 1,700, while 
the corresponding figure for conven¬ 
tional thermal power at places far 
away from the coal fields was about 
Ks 1,3S0 (taking into account the 
investment in the railways for coal 
transportation). Even then he argu¬ 
ed that in view of the lower fuel 
costs in nuclear power generation, 
the cost per unit of nuclear power 
generated could be competitive 
with that of a unit of power from 
a conventional thermal station. For 
Tarapur, the capital cost will work 
out at just over Rs 1,400 per kib 
watt, and it seems almost certain 
that the power generated will be 
cheaper than conventional power. 
The fact that enriched uranium re¬ 
actors have lower capital costs but 
higher fuel costs than natural uran¬ 
ium reactors (and probably Dr 
Bhabha’s original estimate was based 
on British experience with the first 
natural uranium stations) is not 
likely to invalidate this forecast. 

lUi^ Capital CmI 

Gist estimates can, however, be 
quite misleading unless the criteria 
for estimation arc clearly specified, 
and this is a subject for fruitful en¬ 
quiry by power economists in India. 
The complexity of the enquiry will 
be clear from some of the factors 
involved, as indicated below. 

The main cost components of nu¬ 
clear power are those relating to 
capital, the fuel cycle, and opera¬ 
tion and maintenance. These vary 
widely from one type of reactor to 
another. 



As regards capital costs, gas-cool¬ 
ed, graphite-moderated natural ura¬ 
nium reactors, with a capacity of 
500 mW, cost about S 280 per kW. 
Water-cobled enriched uranium 


re- 
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Fuel cycle coMs *i« At present in 
tbe range of 2 to 4 milk per klFh 
for light water and gas cooled te* 
actors. For heavy water reactors of 
the Canadian type, a fuel cycle cost 
of about 1.2 inills per kWh is pce^ 
dieted. Such fuel cost figuiea, 
however, riiould always be consi¬ 
dered in the light of the cost struc¬ 
ture of the nuclear fuel cycle which 
is radically different from that of 
Conventional fuels and varies from 
one reactor system to another. 
Whereas the conventional fuelling 
cost is essentially the cost of fuel 
consumed, the cost of uranium con¬ 
sumed is but one of the components 
of the nuclear fuelling cost and is 
m most cases smaller than the cost 
of preparing and fabricating the 
fuel. Also, in most systems the cre¬ 
dit for the plutonium contained in 
the used fuel elements is an import¬ 
ant determinant of total fuel costs. 

Uncertain Elements 

The cost of operation and main¬ 
tenance of nuclear stations is not 
yet well established, but on the basis 
of American and European experi¬ 
ence it is expected to be in the range 
0.7 to 1.2 mills per kWh. 

The generating cost per kilowatt- 
hour of nuclear power can be cal¬ 
culated on the basis of estimated 
fuel and operation costs and assump¬ 
tions concerning the annual charge 
for capital cost and the percentage 
of the plant’s total capacity utilised 
per year. 

In estimating the total cost of a 
nuclear power project one major 
difficulty arises from uncertainties 
regarding future fuelling costs. As 
indicated above, the fuelling costs 
are not determined by the prices of 
fresh fuel alone; the amount of 
energy which can be extracted from 
the fuel before it must be reprocess¬ 
ed or discarded as well as the costs 
incurred for its preparation and 
fabrication must also be taken into 
account. 

j^uming, however, that all the 
initial estimates have been made 
w'ith a reasonable degree of accu¬ 
racy, the next problem is to work 
Out the generating cost prt" unit 



(kibsn^t'&lHiry d amm iHMidMMHL 
Heic ■«gaia« esunutter is f$ttd 
witii tachnical,. eeoiKHoaio and «c* 
counting nncertainties. On the 
technk^ aide, both plant life and 
load factor, which affect generating 
costs, can for die time being be 
only aatuaied, since no power reac* 
tor has yet been worked for the 


^ ai^acfeBtf opnratienal 
life. Atmtlwr important factor is the 
poasibility of achienng a power oni- 
pitt substantially hii^ than ^t 
provided by the origmal design, 
thus lowering the estimated unit 
capital cost proportionately. Among 
economic factors die interest rate 
plays a crucial role. A high interest 


rata adll iseour ptaats with 
dvely low investment and reladvaty 
high fuel coats, while a low rate will 
favour a plant with higher inwsst* 
znent but lower fuel costs. As pt- 
gards accounting questions, deter* 
raination of the generating cost is 
complicated by the existence of 
different methods of computation. 


Strategic Shortfalls ill Industry 

(From Our Dtlhi Correspondent) 

Insofar as the public sector has the overwhelming responsibility for developing the basic capital and 
producer-goods industries essential to ensure that "the requirements of further industrialisation can be met 
from the country's own resurces”, the poor performance of a large number of public sector, prefects, as re¬ 
vealed by the following review of industrial development in the first tu>o years of the Third Plan, has impli’ 
cations far more important, from the point of tseio of the growth of the economy, than a shortfidl in imme¬ 
diate outputs 

Shortage of foreign exchange does not appear to be the only, or in many cases even the principal, reason 
why the industrial programme is lagging behind schedule. Much is said, though not as much done, about 
the need for careful planning and efficient execution of industrial projects, but a careful examination will show 
that many of the lags in the industrial programme can be traced in fact to the persistent failure to translate 
the by now. well-known industrial priorities into retdily. 


Third Plan professed to be a 
"heavy Industries Plan" and one 
of Its principal objectives was "to 
expand basic industries like steel, 
chemicals Industries, fuel and power 
and establish machine-building capa¬ 
city, so that the requirements of 
further industrialisation can be met 
within a period of ten years or so 
mainly from the country’s own re¬ 
sources" (emphasis ours). Special im¬ 
portance, therefore, attaches to the 
progress of the Plan’s industrial pro¬ 
gramme. And, In view of the long 
gestation periods of most heavy in¬ 
dustrial proj,ects, it is possible, on 
the basis of the progress made so 
far, to form a good idea of what can 
be, and what cannot be, achieved by 
1965-66 

The develt^ment programme for 
industries emd minerals in the Third 
Plan was estimated to require a total 
investment of Rs. 3,143 crores, of 
which the foreign exchange compo¬ 
nent was Rs. 1,388 crores Of this, 
the expected investment in the pub¬ 
lic sector was Rs 1,808 crores with 
a foreign exchange component of 
Rs. 860 crores while private sector 
investment in industry was expected 
to be Rs 1,335 crores including 
Rs 528 crores in foreign exchange. 
Against the total investment requir¬ 
ed nf Rs 3,143 crores, the Plan esti¬ 
mated the Investment that would be 
actually poaaible at Rs 2,770 crores 


-- Ra 1,620 crores in the public sec¬ 
tor and Rs 1,250 In the private sec¬ 
tor 

Spill-Over Inevitable 
Thus It was expected that a part 
of the Industrial programme, of both 
sectors, would not be completed by 
1965-66 and would spill over into the 
Fourth Plan It was also admitted 
that the spill-over in real terms was 
likely to be bigger than indicated by 
the gap of Ra 450-600 crores between 
Investment requirements and availa- 
btllty of resources The figure of In¬ 
vestment required given In the Plan 
was likely to prove an under-eatlmate 
both because of price escalation dur¬ 
ing the Plan and because the cost 
estimates of many projects as con¬ 
tained In the Plan were tentative. 
Similarly, eatlmatea of foreign ex¬ 
change coats were based on the as¬ 
sumption that purchases would be 
made from the cheapest source of 
supply — an unrealistic assumption 
since most aid Is tied to purchase 
from the ald-glvlng countriee An 
idea of the extent to which coats 
could diverge from Plan estimates 
can be had from the experience of 
the Second Plan when, though in¬ 
vestment in industries exoeedsd tbe 
original estimates by as much as 30 
per cent, only 85 to 90 per cent of 
the physical programme could be 
completed! 


To understand the implications of 
the shortfall In the industrial pro¬ 
gramme, one has to go beyond these 
aggregative financial magnitudes and 
ferm an idea of the apeclflc indust¬ 
ries in which the shortfalls are likely 
to occur. The Third Plan contains 
some pointers on this question, at 
least aa far as the public sector is 
concerned. The projects forming the 
public sector industrial programme 
were grouped Into three oategoriea 
in the Plan; 

(1) Projecta carried over from the 
Second Plan and under execu¬ 
tion; 

(2) New projects for which exter¬ 
nal credits were already as¬ 
sured, wholly or partly; and 

(3) New projects for which exter¬ 
nal credits had yet to be ar¬ 
ranged. 

It was expected in the Plan that 
all projecta falling in category 
(1) would be completed by 1965-66, 
as would most of the projects in 
category (2). The greateat element 
of uncertainty attached to projects 
falling In category (3). Of course, 
these categories did not represent a 
priority-wise arrangement of pro¬ 
jects For instance, category (3) In¬ 
cluded such high-priority projects as 
the Bokaro steel plant and the alloy 
and special steels plant. The classi¬ 
fication of the projects into the three 
categories was based on the not-un- 
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justUM txpccUtion that projecta 
wMeh wan already under axeeutlon 
and others for which foreign ex¬ 
change had been arranged could 
be proceeded with with greater 
certainty than projects for which 
foreign exchange had yet to be se¬ 
cured. 

Fears Come Tme, 

Hopes Remain Unfulfilled 
Little official information is avail¬ 
able on the progress of the public 
sector Industrial programme in the 
first two years of the Plan A com¬ 
plete picture may be expected to 
emerge from the Planning Commis¬ 
sion’s "mid-term” review of the Plan 
on which it Is known to be current¬ 
ly engaged However, till the results 
of this review are available, one has 
to depend on nea'spaper reports and 
other piecemeal information Even 
such scrappy Information, however, 
gives the Impression that while the 
Planning Commission's fears about 
projects belonging to category (3) 
have proved well-founded, Its expect¬ 
ations In respect of projects In cate¬ 
gories (1) and (21 have been sub¬ 
stantially boiled 

To begin with projects In cate¬ 
gory (3), 1 e, new projects for which 
foreign exchange had yet to be ar¬ 
ranged at the begining of the Plan, 
the only project which seems to 
have made reasonably satisfactory 
progress Is the expansion of Ferti¬ 
lisers and Chemicals at Always in 
Kerala Projects on which work has 
begun but which have made no ap¬ 
preciable progress are- 

(1) Alloy and tool steels plant; 

(2) Expansion of Hindustan Ship 
yard. 

The list of projects which have 
remained untouched, or almost so. 
In the first two years of the Plan la 
truly Impressive: 

(1) Bokaro steel project; 

(2) Hindustan Shipyard’s dry dock 
project: 

(5) Second shipyard at Cochin, 

(4) Expansion of NEPA Mills; 

(0) Heavy compressors and pumps 
project: 

(6) Ball and roller bearing project; 

(7) Additional capacity for machine 
tools; 

(8) Second heavy structural works; 

(10) Marine diesel engine factory: 

(11) Expansion of alkaloid factory at 
Ohazipur In U. P.; 

(12) Lubricating oil plant; 

tmi 


(IS) how temptfature eatbonlsatian 
plant; 

(14) Nelveli lignite’s high carbonisa¬ 
tion plant and related facilities 
for pig iron production. 

Among projects belonging to cate¬ 
gory (2), i.e., projects for which new 
credits were already wholly or partly 
assured at the beginning of the Plan, 
only the watch factory at Bangalore 
has made appreciable progress Pro¬ 
jects which have made tome progress 
are HMT’s machine tools factory at 
Pinjore, Punjab, expansion of Praga 
Tools at Secunderabad and expansion 
of Hindustan Cables. Projects which 
appear to be lagg;ing behind schedule, 
in varying degrees, are- 

(1) Second heavy electrical project 
at Rampur, U. P . 

(2) Third heavy electrical project 
(Ramachandrapuram, Andhra), 

(31 High pressure boiler plant (Ti- 
ruchl, Madras), 

(4) Precision Instruments project 
(Kotah, Rajasthan), 

(5) Precision Instruments project 
(Kerala), 

(6) Ophthalmic glass project (Dur- 
gapur); 

(7) Raw film project, 

(8) Expansion of the three public 
sector steel plants; 

(9) Expansion of Hindustan Ma¬ 
chine Tools, 

(10) Basic refractories project (Bhi¬ 
lai), 

(11) Gujarat oil refinery (Koyall), 

(12) Heavy plate and vessel works 
(Maharashtra), and 

U3) Security paper mill (Madhya 
Pradesh) 


TMtrto 'mmm' 

Coming, finally, to projaeta In 
category (1), i.e., projaeta oanrtad 
over from the Second Plan and exe¬ 
cution of which was already under 
way at the beginning of the Third 
Plan, the completion of the three 
steel plants Is a landmark. Other pro¬ 
jects In this category which have 
made considerable progress are the 
heavy electrical plant (Bhopal), the 
fertiliser factory, the thermal power 
plant and the briquetting and carbo¬ 
nisation plant-all at Nelveli. The 
Numuati oil refinery has been com¬ 
missioned while the second public 
sector refinery at Baraunl is expected 
to go on stream In October this year, 
which is well behind the original 
schedule Projects which have made 
some progress are the completion 
and expansion of the heavy machi¬ 
nery plant (Ranchi), the foundry 
forge plant (Ranchi), the mining- 
machinery plant (Durgapur), the 
heavy machine tools plant (Ranchi) 
and the fertiliser factories at Trom- 
bay (Maharashtra) and Nahorkatlya 
(Assam) However, even among pro¬ 
jects In this category which should 
have been expected to make rapid 
pi ogress, the list of those whose pro¬ 
gress has been unsatisfactory is by 
no means short These Include: 

(1) Synthetic drugs plant (Sanat- 
nagar, Andhra) 

(2) Antibiotics plant (Rlshikesh, 
UP). 

(3) Phyto-chemicals plant (Mun- 
nar, Kerala). 

(4) Surgical instruments ^ plant 
(Gulndy, Madras) 


Shortfall in Strategic Industries 


Induitry 


Unit of 
Account 


Finished iteel Mn tons 

Alloy, tool and stainless steels ’000 tqns 

Aluminium ’000 tons 

Copper** -000 tons 

Steel castings** ’000 tons 

Steel forgings** ’000 tons 

Machine tools Rj crores 

Automobiles. 

Commercial vehicles ’000 Noe 

Passenger cars ’000 Nos 

Ball and roller bearings Mn Nos 

Fertilisers: 

Nitrogenous ’000 tons 

Phosphatic ’000 tons 

Sulphuric Acid** Mn tons 

Automobile Tyres** Mn Nos 

Cement Mn tons 

Refractories Mn tons 


* Figures in brackets is the revired Uiget. 
** Figures are for capacity. 


Expected Proiduction Plan 

in 1965-66 Target 

Xs” 6.8” 

Nil 200.0 

68 0 87.5* 

( 110 . 0 ) 

17.4 22.0 

150.0 200.0 

120.0 200.0 

25.0 30.0 

54.0 60.0 

25 0 30.0 

12.0 15.0 

500.0 800.0 

200.0 400.0 

1.5 1,75 

4.6 3.7* 
(5.2) 

12.0 13.0 

1.1 1,5 





(5) Organic iotanaadintm pUnt 
(Paavel, Mabanuihtra). 

(6) Xiqwiulon of Hindustan Anti¬ 
biotics (Pinq>rl, Maharashtra.). 

(7) Fertiliser factory (Oorakpur, 
UP). 

Dietnrbiiig Implkalioiu 

The progress of the major public 
sector projects as revealed by this 
sketchy survey, based mainly on the 
investment made in them in the 
first two years of the Plan, 
has two particularly disturb¬ 
ing implications. Insofar as the 
public sector has the overwhelming 
responsibility for developing the ba¬ 
sic capital and producer goods in¬ 
dustries which are necessary to en¬ 
sure that “the requirements of fur¬ 
ther Industrialiaatlon can be met.... 
from the country’s own resources,’’ 
the delay in the public sector pro¬ 
jects has implications far more im¬ 
portant, from the point of view of 
the g^-owth of the economy, than a 
shortfall In Immediate output. To 
lake but one telling Instance, if the 
heavy-machinery complex for which 
the Soviet Union had offered aid 
quite early in the Second Plan, had 
been taken up in the Second Plan 
and completed in time, the bulk of 
the equipment for the fourth public 
sector steel plant could have been 
fabricated domestically 

The other implication of the slow 
progress of projects in all the three 
categories mentioned above is that 
shortage of foreign exchange is not 
the only, or even the principal, rea¬ 
son why the public sector industrial 
programme is lagging behind sche¬ 
dule The poor performance of a 
large number of projects for which 
foreign aid has been secured indi¬ 
cates that the real causes of delay 
lie elsewhere—In faulty and incom¬ 
plete planning of projects and in 
slothful implementation. An Instance 
which has been in the news recently 
is that of the phyto-chemicals plant 
in Kerala. The project has reported¬ 
ly run into such heavy weather that 
the possibility of abandoning it al¬ 
together is by no means ruled out. 
The reason given is that tea waste 
and prunings, the raw materials for 
phyto-chemicals, are not available at 
economic prices. One would eiqject 
that avaUablUty of raw materials 
was <me of the first things to be 
coaaideiied in the planning of any 
indiiatrial project. It can bwdly ins* 


pin confidence in . the planning ^y*- 
tera it, after being m the for 
full two yean, a project has to be 
abandoned becaus e it is discovered 
that raw materials are not available. 

The large amounts of unutilised 
foreign aid tied to specific projects 
are enough to raise doubts whether 
foreign exchange is in fact the prin¬ 
cipal constraint on industrial deve¬ 
lopment. The progress of public stic-, 
tor industrial projects in the first 
two years of the Third Plan shows 
that availability of foreign exchange 
is really an enabling factor. In ad¬ 
dition to sound advance planning and 
efficient execution, about which much 
is talked though not as much done, 
a careful enquiry will no doubt show 
that many of the lags in the indus¬ 
trial programme can actually be 
traced to the persistent failure to 
translate industrial priorities into 
reality. Thus the completion of the 
complex of heavy machinery and 
structurais and forgings projects 
will obviously make Its impact on the 
execution of a wide variety of pro¬ 
jects. A scheme of execution of pro¬ 
jects on the basis of availability of 
foreign exchange cannot substitute 
for one based on the relations of 
complementarity and inter-depend¬ 
ence among projects. 

Private Sector's Failures 

The complementarities and inter¬ 
dependencies are as much a fact in 
the private sector and between pro¬ 
jects in the private and the public 
sectors. In the case of the private 
sector, however, industrial targets 
and programmes have a different 
meaning from those of the public 
sector. The control exercised by the 
Government through the Industrial 
licensing policy is essentially nega¬ 
tive and efforts to give positive 
direction to private industry have to 
be in the form of incentives and con¬ 
cessions. 

In aggregative financial terms pri¬ 
vate sector invratment in industry 
has been In keeping with the Plan 
targets. But an industry-wise survey 
would soon reveal that the progress 
in such crucial sectors as steel cast¬ 
ings and forgings, special steels, alu¬ 
minium, machine toola, cement and 
fertilisers ranges from nil to below 
expectations. High priority projects 
have faced difficulties in arranging 
for foreign c<dlaborati<m and even 
In raising funds locally, while rela¬ 


tively low iwitalty projects have 
sailed ahead Aiirly smoothly^-«a in 
the Second Plan. To direct private 
inveatment Into the high priority in¬ 
dustries the Plannnlg Commission Is 
known to be considering price in¬ 
centives to controlled industries and 
higher development rebate In select¬ 
ed Industries. These are not novel 
suggestions and were mentioned in 
the Third Plan though the Oovem- 
ment has yet to act on them. 

Structural Base Still Weak 

The overall picture (ff industrial 
development that emerges is present¬ 
ed in the Table on page 1282 which 
shows the original Plan targeu and 
the production that may be achieved 
In l&e5-6d on the basis of current 
trends for some Important industries. 

Reviewing industrial development 
in the Second Plan period. It was 
stated in the Third Plan: “There can 
be no doubt that In the Industrial 
field far-reaching gains have been 
secured. It must, however, be recog¬ 
nised that this success, consider¬ 
able though It is, has so tar been 
Insufflrlent to radically alter the 
structure of the economy .... The 
main industrial targets which have 
not been achieved are those set for 
iron and steel, fertilisers, certain 
items of industrial machinery, heavy 
castings and forgings, aluminium, 
newsprint, raw films, chemical pulp, 
soda ash, caustic soda, dyestuffs, and 
cement. The shortfalls have unfortun¬ 
ately occurred in some of the very 
industries which are of crucial im¬ 
portance and have deprived the eco¬ 
nomy of benefits reckoned on for the 
start of the Third Plan” lemphasls 
ours). 

A similar epitaph, it appears, can 
be written in advance for the ’Third 
Plan. 


Everest Advertising Scholarship 

J^VEREST Advertising Private 
Limited has instituted a full- 
term scholarship for a deserving 
candidate for the Diploma Course 
in Advertising at the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan’s College of Journa¬ 
lism, Advertising and Printing. 
The scholarship will be given to 
a meritorious student deserving aid, 
who is not employed and who is 
interested in taking up advertising 
as a career. 
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Chemical Industry—A Link Missed 

A CNipte 

The revieu of irulustriai development in the first two years of the 

r as sr«i 

of tvlettt^d ifiduUTi^s, 

M illustrated with an example from the chemical industry. 


in this article this pant 

'THK reported dermon of the Gov- 

ornment to drop the public sec¬ 
tor primary intermediate chemicalt 
project at Panvel, Maharashtra, 
(The Economic Weekly, July 6 
1%3) raises many imiiortant ques¬ 
tions relating to the development of 
the dyes and pigment industry in 
the country The dyes industry has 
hy now got well-established. Some 
of the important categories of dye¬ 
stuffs at present manufactured aloiig- 
witli the production capacity in res¬ 
pect of them and the future demand 
for them are given in the table be¬ 
low. 

Dyestuffs ate complex oiganic 
compounds and the manufacture of 
these involves complex processes. 
There are three stages in the tech¬ 
nology of dyestuff production : 

(1) manufacture of primary in¬ 
termediates from basic chemicals, 

(2) conversion of primary in- 
tennediate.s into secondary inter- 
mediates or complex intermedi¬ 
ates, and 

(3) convention of complex m- 
teimediates into dyestuffs. 

Collaboralion AsrermenI 

Complex intermediates are now 
imported and are converted into 
dyestuffs in the dyestuff factories. 
The Governnienl of India decided 
in 1960 to start the Panvel project 
for the manufacture of primal y 
intermediates from the basic raw 
materials available tii India This 
was expected to save a large amount 
of foreVn exchange. The public sec¬ 
tor project was planned at a cost 
of Rs 12 crores of which Rs 6 cro- 
res was the foreign exchange com¬ 
ponent. It was planned to manu¬ 
facture about 300 different inter¬ 
mediates. mainly for the dye 
industry and aNo for the drug and 
pharmaceutical industry. 

It was planned that the dyestuff 
manufacturers would produce the 
secondary coOlpIe* intermediates 
from the primary intermediates sup¬ 


plied to them from the public sec¬ 
tor project. On the basis of this, 
many of the big dye manufacturers 
planned huge plants for the manu¬ 
facture of secondary intermediates 
and have already spent large amo- 
untx of money on these plants. The 
question is, ii the Panvel project is 
abandoned, from where will these 
manufacturers get the primary inter¬ 
mediates ? Either tlie primary inter¬ 
mediates may have to be imported 
at a cost of foreign exchange or the 
plants will have to be kept idle. 

Why Germans Lott Interest 
Reports that the German manu¬ 
facturers who were to help build the 
Panvel plant have backed out be¬ 
cause they now feel that the project 
is not a viable one sound strange 
because the project was launched 
foui years ago and a great deal of 
preparatory work has been done and 
a lot of money spent on the project, 
including by the Cermans. Accord¬ 
ing to more informed 50iiice.s, how- 
evei, the «tory is somewhat differ¬ 
ent. In 1960, when the agreement 
with the German consultants was 
signed, it was arranged that apart 
fiom their contribution to the capi¬ 
tal. the Germans would provide addi¬ 
tional foreign exchange required foi 
the imported equipment as loan and 
would he paid 7 per cent interest on 
the loan Subsequently the Govern¬ 
ment of India felt that it would be 
cheaper to use money out of West 
German aid to India for import of 
equipment for Panvel since the West 


Fast Colour Bases 1,000 

Naphthals 1,100 

Organic Pigments 700 

Sulphur Black 1,800 

Vat Dyes 200 

Total, Including 

mueelluteoas 6t600 


German loan carried a lower nUa 
of interest. The German industria¬ 
lists were upset about this and rela¬ 
tions between them and the Govern¬ 
ment were strained. Meanwhile it 
was found that money from West 
German aid would not be available 
after all. The Government was in 
a dilemma. 

Other difficulties also arose. It 
was discovered that the intermedi¬ 
ates planned to be produced at 
Panvel would not be sufficient even 
for a part of the requirements of 
the secondary intermediate mann- 
factiirers. The big dye manufac¬ 
turers then approached the Planning 
Commission and the Government ag¬ 
reed that some of the primary inter¬ 
mediates could be manufactured by 
the dye manufacturers. But it would 
not be surprising if in course of 
time it is found that it i.s not eco¬ 
nomical for isolated manufacturers 
to go into the manufacture of the 
whole range of primary intermedi¬ 
ates at this juncture. This requires 
heavy investment, and the reason 
why manufacture of primary inter¬ 
mediates was taken up in the public 
sector was that the task was beyond 
the competence of the private sec¬ 
tor. All these considerations make 
it imperative that the Panvel pro¬ 
ject be salvaged. The German con¬ 
sultants may yet agree to complete 
this project provided financial ar¬ 
rangements agreeable to them are 
made. 
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1.300 

1,600 

800 

1.200 

1,300 

500 

2.300 

2,800 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

6.700 

11,400 
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Dyestuffs t Caparity and Expected Demand 

(Tons) __ 

Dyestuffs Present New 1965-66 1970-71 

Capacity Capacity Require- Require- 

_Ucensed_ 

Aao Dyes 1,500 2 T 6 OO 3,000 3,700 

Basic Dyes 100 1,000 900 1,100 

300 1,300 1,600 
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Export Strategy for the Take-OflF 

Bbunohaa Stagh ^ 

It is tsow widely recognised that Indus’s export receipts wUi have to be more than doubly by 
1970 if the Indian economy is to become self-reliant even by the Fifth Plan. 

From the short run point of view also, the case for a vigorous export drive is not less strong. A 
large part of the industrial capacity of the country is lying unutilised for want of imported components and 
raw materials. Thus the availability of extra foreign exchange made possible by an inarementtsl rise in ex¬ 
port earnings would increase the country’s national income by nearly the full amount of value added in 
manufacture in sectors of idle capacity. 

In addition, if the output of some crucial bottleneck products could be raised through an increased 
.supply of imported materials, the gains to the economy would be further increased insofar as the output of 
trumy complementary industries would also rise. 

Above all, the country’s foreign exchange reserves having been nearly exhausted, we face a nutation 
where even a minor shortfall in the amount of aid or a decline in export earnings could induce disproportionate¬ 
ly adverse effects on the country’s economic health. Thus the task of increasing export earnings here and 
now assumes a new urgency. 


QUR official policy has been far 
too slow in recognising the 
necessity of a sustained export 
drive. As is now admitted “one of 
the main drawbacks in the past 
has been that the programme for 
exports has not been regarded as an 
integral part of the country’s deve¬ 
lopment effort under the Five Year 
Plans” (Cf “The Third Five Year 
Plan”, p 137), As with planning 
in general, the greatest weakness of 
our export policies has been more 
in implementation rather than in 
formulation For instance, take 
the case of ensuring that our ex¬ 
ports conform to certain minimum 
standards of quality The Depart¬ 
ment of International Trade is 
planning to move, into the matter. 
Meanwhile as recently as last 
month we find Australian importers 
complaining of the defective qua¬ 
lity of jute goods shipped from 
India (Economic Times, June 7, 
1963) Furthermore, while wo 
have even now not fully suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing the export 
of sub-standard cotton textiles, it is 
instructive to know what our prin¬ 
cipal competitor, namely Japan, 
has done in this field. As early as 
April 1951. the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade made it com¬ 
pulsory for all Japanese cloth to 
bear a label indicating whether the 
colour was fast and washable In 
1955 the Japanese Government 
ruled that nothing but the cloth of 
washable colour or better could 
be exported to the designated areas; 
and in March 1958 this ruling was 


made applicable to Japanese ex¬ 
ports of textiles to all destinations. 

Measures, of Export Promotion 

Fortunately in the last two or three 
years, there has been a tendency 
for attitudes to change in the 
rigiit direction but the movement 
has not gone far enough. The 
situation was aptly summarised 
last year by the Import and Export 
Policy Committee when it pointed 
out that “while targets of a high 
order have been theoretically drawn 
up. adequate steps have not yet 
been taken to dovetail the import 
export targets with the plans and 
projects of development m the 
private and public sector and to 
lav the foundation of a big trade” 
(Ibid p 24). 

In the last few years. Govern¬ 
ment has no doubt taken some 
useful steps to promote exports. 
•Some new institutional arrange¬ 
ments like the Export Promotion 
Councils have been brought into 
existence. Attempts have been 
made to abolish any remaining 
disincentives to exports bv a syste¬ 
matic review o' export controls 
and export duties and by arranging 
for a speedy refund of import and 
excise duties on the raw material 
content of the exported articles. 
Furthermore, in order to ensure 
that manufacturers participating in 
the export trade are not hampered 
by a lack of a sufficient supply of 
raw materials. Government has 
arranged to provide the necessary 
raw materials, local as well as im¬ 


ported, hy granting appropriate 
licences to such firnu. Lutly, some 
more positive incentives to ex¬ 
porters have also been offered. 
'Hiesc take the form of a rebate of 
income tax on export earnings, 
freight rebate on specifit^ export 
shipments on the Indian Railways 
and the supply of raw materials at 
concessional prices to exporters of 
specified products. (In an econo¬ 
my where imports are severely 
controlled, the permission to the 
exporters to retain a part of export 
receipts for the import of specified 
raw materials has also an element 
of incentive attached to it). 

Cumulative Imparl nM Slgnifieant 
All these are helpful measures. 
However, in their cumulative im¬ 
pact they are unlikely to be of a 
very great significance because 
positive incentives to edmorts 
are so far greatly limited in 
their scope and they do not cover 
some of India’s major export items. 
Considering the fierce competition 
in the world markets and the grow¬ 
ing profitability of the home mar¬ 
ket in India (as a result both of 
rising incomes and severe import 
controls), the existing measures are 
grossly inadequate That this is so 
is proved by the failure of existing 
export promotion scheme for cotton 
textiles in boosting our exports. As 
is we!) known, despite the incentives 
under the export promotion sidieme 
for cotton textiles, some textile 
mills chose to pay premiums at or 
near the penalty rates to avoid ex¬ 
porting 12,5 per cent of their pro- 
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doctioTi unt^r the scheme of com- 
' pulsur)’ exporih introduced last 
year. The moral is that the pre- 
Hent export promotion nicaMircs an- 
halting in their incidence and 
extremely inadequate to meet the 
challenge of the .situation Un¬ 
fortunately, it appears that apart 
from these measures, (Government 
seems to have been left only with 
exliorlationh to manufacturers to ex 
port more A typical ia.se is the 
(/overnmeni’s repot led re.sponse to 
the jute indu.stty’s request for 
some countervailing action to 
neutralise the effects of Pakistan’s 
export bonus scheme. This scheme 
has been in operation in Pakistan 
since V)Vi. and ns a result, Pakistan 
has made lieavv inroads into our 
traditional niaikeis for jiile sacking 
Until now we base failed to take 
any action to meet this “iinn.itural” 
competition and the offirial view 
seems to have been that the growth 
of an expoil h.iscd |ule indw-lic in 
Pakistan was inevit,iliie and could 
not be clieckcd lint now that 
Government is reported to be seized 
of the problem, it h.is gone no 
further than asking the jiile indiistiy 
to subnidise exports out of a pool 
to be created from its own lesources. 
Such a device has preciously been 
used in the ruse of bicycles as well 
as sugar and the n'«ults are well 
know'll. Since the hulk of the ex- 

I iort activity is being earned on 
)y the private sector, it is neces¬ 
sary to realise that exhortations 
and appeals to patiiotism are hard¬ 
ly an adequate siihstitiite for posi¬ 
tive eronomu iiuenlives In this 
connection it i« well to lememlier 
lyiarshall’s dietuni “Progress 

chiefly deyM’nds on the extent to 
wrhich the strongest arid not merely 
the highest forces of human nature 
can be utilised for the increase of 
social good”. 

Elements of Export Slratesy 
Broadly speaking, our ohjeclive 
shoulcf he at lea.«t to hold on to 
our present share of world exports 
for those commodities where we aio 
a lending exportei and world trade 
fljspldys oligopolistic tendencies, 
for those Commodities of which we 
are pnly a marginal exporter, sus¬ 
tained efforts should be made lo 
increase our market share Tt is 

S times asked how far is it iiisti- 
*'for India to increase her ex- 
pciHs at the cost of other under¬ 


developed countries? The simple 
answer to this w that India is per¬ 
haps the poorest country in the 
world and »he, therefore, need not 
suffer from any pangs of consciener 
in pushing forward her exports as 
part of her programme of economic 
development Besides, it need not 
alwav.s be that our exports must 
1 oinppte against those of other un¬ 
derdeveloped countries For exam¬ 
ple, in cotton textiles our chief eom- 
pelilor IS Japan Moreowr. il i« 
quite possible that a rise in our ex¬ 
ports of such Items as raw cotton, 
tobacco and vegetable oils mav 
■iffeit rich countries like the USA 
more than underdeveloped countries 
since the USA is also a major ex¬ 
porter o*^ agricultural commodities 

Role of Traditional Exports 

There is a widespread feeling 
that since our traditional exports 
do not offer mui h scope for ex¬ 
pansion, export promotion measures 
need not rover them. It is no 
doiihl true lhal oiir traditional ex- 
poih do not offer very exciting 
opiiorluniles but it does not follow 
that we can afford to leave them 
alone Cionsidering that other 
countries are out to inrrease their 
exports of «uch items as jute goods 
te.s cotton textiles and manganese 
ore. vye may not be able to main¬ 
tain our present exports of these 
Items without a conscious policy 
of firolecting our posiiinn Un- 
•'c'rtiinatelv our n-.-glert of the Iradi 
lional exports m the last decade 
has cost us dearly In almost all 
tradil lon.al items oiii market sh.are 
of world exports has been failin'^ 
in the last decade For example 
in jute manufactures, our sh.are of 
world exports fell from 07 per cent 
in l918-.'>0 to alvout 76 (lei cent ri 
lO-SH-btl. Ill tea our share fell from 
about ."iO per cent to 4.8 per cent 
ovTr the same period, before the 
w.nt India normally supplied A.S-.'iO 
per cent of world exports fexclud¬ 
ing ('.hum) of groundnuts and 
groiuidniil oil (in terms of 
oil equivalent) but in 19.88-68 
India's share had fallen lo 8 per 
rrnf During l9'tR.80 both India 
an 1 Japan accounted for about 11 
per rent o'' world exnorts of cotton 
textiles each; in 1958-60. Japan 
had managed to raise her share to 
about 18 jjer rent while India's 
fell to about lO per cent. At a 
time when previously major ex- 
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porters like the U K and the USA 
were resigned to a reduction in 
their exports of cotton textiles, an 
export oriented policy in India 
could have turned this fact to her 
advantage. But whereas Japan, 
Hong Kong and Pakistan have all 
(ashed on this opportunity, India 
has not My investigations have 
shown that if India’s relative share 
of world exports of her principal 
traditional exports in 1958-60 had 
been the srtme as in 19'18-50. the 
country s export earnings would 
have been higher by about Rs 
90-100 crores a year than they 
actually were One gets an idea 
of the opportunities which have 
been lost when one remembers that 
this IS roughly the entire foreign 
exchange cost of a steel plant with 
an annual capacity of one million 
tons. 

The jioint I wish to emphasise is 
that India's traditional exports are 
far Ion important to be left alone 
We must urgently do something 
about the competition offered hv 
Pakistan in jute mnniifactiires. 
similarly, we must greatlv streng¬ 
then our competitive position with 
regard to common teas; we must 
bring our prices of cotton textiles 
to a level where we can effectivelv 
compete against Japan; in manga¬ 
nese ore, we must face the Hussian, 
African .and Brazilian competition 
more effectively; in vegetable oils 
we must do something to recover 
at least part of the lost ground f 
shall come back to these points 
again in a later section 

Crucial Importance of Agrienltural 
Production 

In order to increase our exports 
If IS neressarv not only to ensure 
that adequate export surpluses are 
forthroming but also that they arc 
made available at competitive 
prices The future of our tradi¬ 
tional exports IS crucially depen¬ 
dent On the trends in agricultural 
production We cannot increase 
our exports of raw cotton, vegetable 
oils and tobacco unless production 
rises faster than the contemplated 
additional consumption Similarly. 
the performance of jute and cotton 
textiles will greatly depend on the 
country's ability to provide .suffi¬ 
cient raw materials at competitive 
prices I am one of those who do 
not take a very rosy view of the 
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export proiqiects of “new manu¬ 
factures" from India. (See my 
article in the Special Number, 
July, 1962). Such products of new 
inaustnes as we can readily export 
are unlikely to be much in demand 
abroad in view of the growing 
emphasis on import substitution in 
other underdeveloped countries 
while in some really promising 
lines, the creation of sufficient 
capacity to allow for export possibi¬ 
lities 18 currently being hampered 
(or want of an adequate supply of 
foreign exchange. On the other 
hand, in agriculture, now that vast 
investments in major and medium 
irrigation works have already been 
made, progress is most likely to 
depend on the adoption of improved 
techniques Hence it is time that 
we start measuring the success of 
our Food Ministers not by their 
ability to negotiate for PL 480 im- 
fiiirts (important though they are I 
and to sell a few thousand tons of 
sugar abroad but by the extent to 
whuli they ran deal effectively witn 
our agricultural stagnation 

CompetilivenesN of Exports 

It IS necessary to emphasise that 
in the modern world, international 
trade is not a simple arbitrage 
opeiation between pi ices of the 
same things in different centres 
Prices apart, such things as sales¬ 
manship, attractiveness and consum¬ 
er appeal, provision of after sale 
services, the length of delivery dates, 
a steady availability of supplies and 
credit facilities also exercise an im- 
poitanl influence on exports, especi¬ 
ally of manufactured goods. In the 
case of agricultural commodities 
with internationally recognised stand¬ 
ards, prices are no doubt the most 
important determinant of export 
performance but here too frequent 
changes in prices and availability of 
supplies may hamper the export 
effort. Thus insofar as export tom- 
modities are subject to export con¬ 
trol (raw cotton, vegetable oils for 
example) the export controls ought 
to be so administered as to lead to 
a steady availability of supplies from 
India Too frequent changes in ex¬ 
port quotas should be avoided as 
far as possible. 

However, there is no doubt that 
prices still play the crucial role in 
a competitive strategy. Where there 
are other competing sources of sup¬ 
plies, our export prices must com¬ 
pare favourably with them if our 


goods are to hold iheir own in for¬ 
eign markets. In some commodities 
wiiere we are a monopolist or an 
oligopolist 111 world trade, it may 
be possible to pass on higher cosi 
to loieign consumers wimout much 
adverse eiiect on export earnings in 
tne sburt run. But sued policies 
must give rise to the development 
and expansion of non-Indian sour¬ 
ces ol supplies or the use of i»me 
substitutes flor example, paper bags 
in place ol jute bags), thus it ap¬ 
pears that the recent device of im¬ 
posing minimum export prices as 
In the case ol cardamom, lac and 
tobacco seems to be ill-conceived 
from the point of view of long run 
interests ol the country. The omcial 
justihcation lor such a measure 
seems to be that in the absence ol 
such controls, there would be waste- 
tul competition among exporters, 
leading to an excessive fall m ex¬ 
port prices. But the great weakness 
of an oHicially imposed price con¬ 
trol IS that It will deprive the indus¬ 
try of the much needed flexibility 
in face of loreign competition 11 
the (jovernment is really worried 
about wasteful competition the best 
rnelliod would be to help reorganise 
the trade eliminating uneconomic 
exporters fiom the field 

In the last few months there has 
been some controversy whether the 
rupee ought to be devalued in order 
to improve the comjjetitive position 
of our exports 1 cannot go into 
this controversy here but it appears 
that the gap between the views of 
the two opposing schools is rathei 
narrow because the opponents of 
devaluation readily admit the need 
for export subsidie.s. Those who pre 
fer export subsidies presumably 
think that such subsidies are needed 
only for non-traditional exports, 
and in their view in the face of an 
assumed inelastic demand for many 
of our traditional exports a devalua 
tion may well worsen the terms of 
trade without bringing much relief 
to the country’s balance of pay¬ 
ments. On this view, export subsidies 
would bring about a given improve¬ 
ment in the country’s balance of 
payments with the minimum neces¬ 
sary deterioration in our terms ol 
trade. In theory the answer to this 
IS that i£ there are any items with 
an inelastic demand and, if it was 
found that exporters not knowing 
their own self-interest, were charg- 


iitg umhily low prices they couii 
be UKcn care ol by a siniuitan«oU< 
levy ot export duties on mem atouj 
wim an act oi acvaiuatiun. in prac 
tice, we have to lace tne prumen 
mat most Ol, even our traditiuna 
exports are in need ui some ueieii 
sive action on our part it we are u 
preserve our existing share of worn 
trade. 

Up to a point the choice betweci 
export subsidies (combined will 
import duties) and devaluatioi 
(combined with export duties on ex 
port goods with an inelastic foreigi 
demand) is largely a matter of ad 
ministrative convenience. And i 
subsidies have to be given to a larg( 
number of items, a general prio 
adjustment like devaluation is to hi 
preferred on account of adimnistra 
live convenience. A country liki 
India which is desperately sliort o 
foreign exchange needs a polic; 
which would make the earning o 
foreign exchange as a whole mor 
attractive. If we were to rely on ex 
port subsidies, some needy cases ma) 
still he leff out even if the autho 
nties are very careful in favourinj 
all deserving cases with export sub 
sidles. 

Currency Retention Schemes 

Export subsidies may also takt 
the form of currency retention scha 
mes whereby exporters can maki 
good their losses on export sales b; 
importing scaice commodities. Sucl 
schemes have a much greater scop 
in a relatively free economy whicl 
doe.s not lay emphasis on the fulfil 
ment of physical tragets so that im 
porters can be given a great degrei 
of freedom in choosing their im 
ports. In a planned economy thi 
exporters’ choice m the use of theit 
“free” foreign exchange has neces 
sarily to he limited to only th< 
essential items which may not offe: 
the most exciting profit opportuni 
ties. 

Even otherwise a straight forwart 
export subsidy is to be preferred tt 
a currency retention scheme whicl 
grants import rights to a largi 
number of exporters. The resulting 
displacement of large establishec 
import traders with their specia 
knowledge o*’ foreign markets by i 
large number of actual users mai 
well lead to an unnecessary loss ot 
teims of trade insofar ,as the ex 
porting countries may appropriate i 
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STRONGER THAN STEEL 



There are metals stronger than 
>teel, but steel is still the 
master metal because it helps 
build something stronger than 
all — a nation’s economy. 

India’s annual steel production 
capacity has risen four times in 
five years—from 1.5 million ingot 
tons m 1956 to 6 million tons 
today. In providing this 
tirm foundation for the country, 
Hindustan Steel has played a 
leading role, building three 
one-million-ton integrated steel 
plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and 
Durgapur. And in the commg 
years, Hindustan Steel plans 
to expand the capacities of 
these three plants and build two 
more—one at Bolcaro and an 
Alloy Steels Plant at Durgapur, 

By 1966 Hindustan Steel will 
increase its capacity to produce 
7 million tons of ingot steel a year. 

In the bid to make the national 
economy stronger, Hindustan 
Steel will play its part. 
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part of die between.^ 

demand price and the wqfipiy price 
of imports by raising tbdr export 
prices. Besides, if economies of scale 
are importam in the import trade, 
there may be an unnecessary rise in 
the lond^ cost of imports. For ex* 
ample, the cost of tranqtort may be 
lower fm: bulk cargoes than for 
small quantities of sUpments. 

Curb Oomeetie Oenumd 

Devaluation or export subsidies 
seek to promote exports by increa¬ 
sing the profit margin to be earned 
on export sales in relation to home 
sales. However, business firms may 
fail to respond if they are already 
earning “normal” profits on their 
home sales. Business men may not 
be as mterested in a single minded 
pursuit of maximum profit as is of¬ 
ten assumed and the incentive to do 
so is particularly weak if they are 
already reaping reasonable profits 
on the existing turnover. 

The opening up of a foreign mar¬ 
ket calls for special efforts and will¬ 
ingness to bear risk, and firms may 
let opportunities pass by even if 
there is the lure of additional pro¬ 
fits. But such diuncliuatiotis would 
be much weaker if the home market 
were to decline absolutely in pro¬ 
fitability. Faced with the prospect 
of a fall in domestic demand and 
hence profits, firms may be much 
more willing to seek export outlets 
for their pr^ucte. Hence it is neces¬ 
sary to combine devaluation or ex¬ 
port subsidies to a restraint on the 
domestic absorption of exportables 
by such measures as fiscal levies, 
controls on prices or profits and 
even rationing of export commodi¬ 
ties for home use. 

Export Planning for Individual 
Commodities 

It is beyond the scope of the pre¬ 
sent note to lay down an export 
policy which is applicable to all 
commodities. However, it is possible 
to give an outline of some of the 
major problems faced by our im¬ 
portant export products which ought 
to be taken into account in the 
framing of export policy. 

Jute Manufactures 

It is quite likely that due to in¬ 
creasing international pressures, 
countries of Western Europe (which 
have a sizeable jute industpr of 
their own) will liberalise their im¬ 
ports of jute manufactures from 


Asian countries. Until now these 
countries have been heavily protect- 
ii|g their local industries ttuougb 
both tariffs and import quotas. Even 
otherwise, my studies show that in 
the present decade the volume of 
world trade in jute manufactures 
may be expected to grow moderate¬ 
ly. From India’s point of view, 
however, the growth of an export 
based jute industry m PakisUm 
poses a very serious problem. As¬ 
suming that Pakistan has merely to 
produce more in order to sell more, 
her Second Five Year Plan aims at 
increasing her exports from 197 
thousand tons in 1959-60 to 290 
thousand tons by 1964-65 (ibid, 
p 238/ With only a very moderate 
expected growth in the volume of 
world trade, Pakistan’s success in 
the export markets is bound to af¬ 
fect India’s exports severely. 

Normally, India produces jute 
goods cheaper than Pakistan. But 
with the introduction since 1959 of 
an export bonus scheme in Pakistan 
which involved an export subsidy of 
nearly 25 per cent in I960 (as offi¬ 
cially admitted in the Report of 
Pakistan Jute Enquiry Commission, 
1961, p 142-46), that country’s cost 
disadvantage in relation to India 
has been more than neutralised. 
Backed by this export subsidy, 
Pakistan has made heavy inroads 
into India’s traditional markets for 
jute goods and during 1958-60 
Pakistan’s exports had risen to near 
ly 25 per cent of India’s exports. 
Until now Pakistan’s exports have 
consisted mostly of sacking and 
have been directed mostly to coun 
tries of the Far East But consider¬ 
ing that Pakistan has the advantage 
of having a superior variety of jute, 
suited for the manufacture of hes¬ 
sian, India will soon face a severe 
competition from Pakistan in the 
vital U S market as well. 

Ideally, one would expect that 
the two countries should work out a 
common policy with regard to the 
export of raw jute and jute manu¬ 
factures. It is well known that the 
existing capacity of the Indian jute 
industry is more than adequate for 
meeting the entire world demand so 
that any further extension of capa¬ 
city in Pakistan will lead only to 
wasteful competition between the 
two cmmtries. Unfortunately, the 
climate of opinion is not very con¬ 
ducive to a joint ^proach. In 


these circumstances, India {goes X 
dilemma. If she does not neutralise 
the' effects of Pakistan’s export sub¬ 
sidy, India’s share of world exports 
will further fall. On the other hand, 
an attempt to match Pakistan’s ex¬ 
port subsidy will lead to a reduc¬ 
tion in export earnings in the short 
run (in view, of the inelastic de¬ 
mand). However, a failure to act 
now might impose much more seri¬ 
ous losses on India in the long run 
when Pakistan’s industry would 
have grown in experience. There¬ 
fore, there is a strong case for India 
to give a countervailing export sub¬ 
sidy so as to induce Pakistan to 
wididraw her own subsidy. 

Tm 

In tea we have to face two major 
problems. The first is created by a 
continuous fall in India’s relative 
share of world trade and the second 
is due to the growing fears that the 
world tea economy may enter a 
phase of over-production in the pre¬ 
sent decade. As we observed pre¬ 
viously, India’s share of world ex¬ 
ports fell from about 50 per cent 
in 1948-50 to 43 pet cent in 1958- 
60. During the same period, Ceylon, 
the second leading producer, im¬ 
proved her share from 35 per cent 
to 37 per cent. India’s position is 
the weakest in common teas which 
are also grown in Africa. Elxports 
of tea from Africa rose by over 100 
per cent in the last decade and 
since nearly 60 per cent of Indian 
exports consist of common teas (as 
against only one-third in the case 
of Ceylon) the growth of African 
exports is bound to affect India 
more than Ceylon. Africa is known 
to be a low cost producer. Accord¬ 
ing to an F A 0 estimate while ooata 
of production were estimated at 14 
to 21 pence per pound in Africa, 
costs for the comparable Indian 
teas worked out btween 27 to 31 
pence per lb (Cf FAO “Tea-Trends 
and Prospects" Rome, 1960, p 44). 
Thus there is need to neutralise our 
cost disadvantage in common teas. 
TTie export duty on tea has been 
abolished but the withdrawal of the 
refund of excise duty makes the step 
not very progressive. 

Secondly, it appears that the tea 
industry has taken the FAO forecast 
of likely excess production by the 
end of this decade rather serkmsiy 
(Cf a speech by the late Sir James 
Jones as reported in the “T^ea”, Cal- 
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cutta, June, 1%1). This outlook may 
well hanij^er the growth of tea pro¬ 
duction in accordance with the tar¬ 
gets o) the 'I'hird Plan and we may 
ttius well end up with a situation 
whereby a rising domestic lonsurap 
lion would eat into export surpluses 
As was jKiinted out t'y the Planta 
tion Lnquiry Commission some- 
years ago, the pace of replantation 
in the post war years has been very 
slow and in the Darjeeling area, 
producing some of the finest tea, 
about bO prr tent of the area is in 
need of immediate replantation. The 
fear of a lomirig recession will fur¬ 
ther darnpei) the enthusiasm ol 
planters, I’hereloie, in order to in¬ 
spire greater confidence among 
planters, it is iieu’ssary for Govern¬ 
ment to consult other leading tea 
producing countries with a view to 
devise an international stabilisation 
Hcheine to be put in operation in the 
event of a phase of over production 
The vei 7 existence of such a scheme 
would help an oiderly growth of 
lea production since the planters 
would have a greater degree of con- 
lidence in the future than they pre¬ 
sently seem to have 

Cotton Textiles 

We have already referred to 
India's disappointing export per¬ 
formance in rollon textiles iii 
the last decade in oomparison 
with the performance of such 
countries as Japan. Hong Kong 
and Pakistan Clearly, Indian goods 
are being pi iced out of the woild 
markets Whereas the wholesale pri¬ 
ces of cotton textiles m Japan m 
1960 were 23 per cent lowei than 
1953, in India the prices rose by 23 
per cent between 1953 and 1960 
(See II N Monthly Bullelin of 'ilu 
Hstici, June 1%1). Kaw cotton ac 
counts for nearly 50 per cent of the 
cost of production of tioili But 
whereas countries like Japan which 
depend largely on imported supplies 
find that raw cotton in recent years 
hat* become cheaper than before 
(thanks to,''U S subsidies on exports 
since 1956) prices ol comparable 
cottons in India since 1959 have 
been above the world pnees Thus 
the first neces.sity is to stabilise pri 
oe» of raw cotton at a reasonable 
level. 

Furthermore, it is necessarv to 
keep our cotton industry in a state of 
high efficiency for it is quite likely 


that the present decade will witne.s.s 
a further liberalisation of textile im¬ 
ports by the developed countries 
iliiis il it i.s true that the preference 
abroad is for the (lawless cloth which 
cannot be manufactured on ordinary 
looms, we must be willing to instal 
more ol automatic looms Obvious¬ 
ly, adoption of automatic looms on 
a large scale will cause a lot of 
unemployment hut the burden would 
he much more tolerable if the Gov- 
erninent were to revise Us attitude 
toward.^ the expansion of the mill 
sector of the cotton industry The 
performance of the handioom .sector 
bas been far from satisfactory, des¬ 
pite many incentives to increased 
production. The official estimates ol 
the production of handioom cloth 
are known to be an over-estimate, 
(omputed as they are by the appli¬ 
cation of an arbitrary conversion 
factor to the delivery of yarn by 
spinning mills to the handioom .sec¬ 
tor A large part of this yarn is 
sold in the black market to the 
powerlooms Thus Government’s 
willingness to (ace economic reali 
lies and allowing the mill sector to 
expand its capacity would greatly 
reduce the biiHen of unemployment 
resulting from a wiilespread uilop 
tioM of automatic looms 

Finally a word about the export 
.strategy By and large India has 
been able to hold on to her share 
of important export iimikets despite 
the glowing competition from Japan 
in the last five or seven years (Gey 
Ion, Malaya and Singapore are ex¬ 
ceptions) The success of Japan on 
the export front has been due not 
so iiiuih to a rise in her relative 
share of individual markets but to 
hei ability to find new markets for 
hei textiles Foi example, in 1900 
Asian countries took nearly 40 per 
cent of both the Japanese as well 
as Indian exports For the rest, 
leaving aside the UK, Indian ex¬ 
ports went mostly to Africa. The 
Japanese exports were, however, 
more uniformly distributed among 
the African, European. American 
and Oceanian markets. Recently, 
there has been a good deal of talk 
of encouraging the export of finer 
varieties of cloth In my view there 
are not much chances of our being 
successful in this venture since the 
bulk of raw cotton needed for these 
varieties has to Iw imported. Our 
natural advantage seems to be m lh» 
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cloth of coarse and medium varie¬ 
ties where we can compete even 
against Japan. Let u« supply these 
varieties to more countries than we 
have been doing in the past. Fur¬ 
thermore, if the developed countries 
should liberalise their imports, the 
pattern would be one as we find m 
the U K, ie, the import of grey 
cloth for being processed at home, 
in accordance with the changing de¬ 
mands of fashion. Thus the best 
policy seems to be to specialise in 
those varieties of cloth where oui 
comparative advantage seems to be 
the greatest. 

Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils 

We have already commented upon 
the havoc played by the growth of 
domestic demand with India’s ex 
ports of vegetable oilseeds and oils 
The world outlook for vegetable oils 
IS encouraging, despite the growirii, 
use of synthetic detergents and com¬ 
petition from other animal fats like 
butter. We should try to take ad 
vantage of the very rapid expected 
growth of imports of vegetable oils 
into Japan in the present decade 
I The available FAO projections 
provide for the growth of net im¬ 
ports from an annual level of 
200,000 tons during 1957-59 to 
500,000 ions by 1969-71), In West 
( rn Europe, the tariff preferences for 
oil from the Associated teintories 
notwithstanding, India should be 
able to increase her exports if onlv 
she has adequate export surpluses 
As IS well known, in the case of 
groundnuts almost the entire land 
suitable for cultivation has been 
brought under cultivation in the 
former French West Africa so that 
the immediate prospeets for a fur¬ 
ther expansion of output are not 
very good India should try to cash 
on this opportunity. Unfortunately, 
the Government ha4 so far been un¬ 
able to curb the domestic demand 
loi groundnut oil. At one time it 
was hoped that policies to crush 
substantial quantities of cotton seed 
(which presently go waste) would 
release large quantities of ground¬ 
nut oil for export. Yet the produc¬ 
tion of cotton seed oil in the orga¬ 
nised sector which wai 12 thousand 
tons in 1956 rose only to 15 thous 
and ton.s in 1960-61. Vegetable oil¬ 
seeds and oils present a case where 
we could easily earn foreign ex¬ 
change worth about Rs 70-80 crores 









a year, if only the Government were 
to become a iittlr less soft to the 
domestic consumers. 

Tobacco 

India's failure to increase her 
exports of tobacco very significantly 
in the last decade is due primarily 
to our failure to improve the quali¬ 
ty of our tobacco. The Virginia flue 
cured variety is increasingly in de¬ 
mand in Europe and this variety is 
not grown in Europe so that despite 
the ECM tariflr of 30 per cent, we 
‘ hould be able to export more to¬ 
bacco to Europe if only we have the 
tobacco of high quality The Indian 
Virginia tobacco is the cheapest as 
compared with both the Rhodesian 
as well as the American Virginia. 
Blit because of its poor quality, 
there is only a limited demand for 
It and that too for the top grades. 
The future of our tobacco exports 
IS. therefore, crucially dependent on 
our ability to greatly improve the 
quality of our product 

Mang^ancxr and Iron Ores 

In inangane.se ore we have been 
steadily losing ground for the last 
many years in fare of Brazilian, 
African and Russian competition. 
No doubt we face difficulties in in¬ 
creasing our exports as mining com¬ 
panies in Africa and Brazil are of¬ 
ten interlinked to the steel companies 
in metropolitan countries However, 
It IS worth investigating whether our 
selling methods need to be changed 
Unlike iron ore, manganese ore is 
demanded in small consignments 
.ind we really ought to find out how 
far is the State Trading Corporation 
ideally suited to handle this trade. 

The export prospects for iron ore 
are very good and if supplies are 
forthcoming we should he able to 
step up our exports to about 25 
million tons by 1970 However, it 
is worth exploring whether additio¬ 
nal exports could not take the form 
of pig iron rather than ore. Before 
the war Japan used to import c^n- 
siderahle quantities of pig iron from 
China and Korea and m the la«t few 
years she has negotiated agreements 
with South Africa for the supply of 
pig iron. If successful, such a deve¬ 
lopment would bring us additional 
foreign exchange to the extent of 
'alue added in manufacture. From 
the point of view of the importing 


countries, it would mean a cmisider- 
able saving of investment in blast 
furnace capacity as well as in flip¬ 
ping space. 

Rctut Cotton 

The latest FAO estimates (aee 
Agricultural Commodities — pro¬ 
jections for 1970) point to a fur¬ 
ther expansion of world trade in 
raw cotton, the competition frpm 
synthetic fibres notwithstanding. 
Moreover, many underdeveloped 
countries which are now installing 
cotton textile factories are depend¬ 
ent on imported supplies. Besides, 
some varieties of Indian cotton, like 
the Bengal Deshi. have a special 
market of their own suited as they 
are for non-spinning purposes and 
also (or being mixed with other fi¬ 
bres. India is only a minor exporter 
of raw cotton and her shaie of 
world exports in the last decade 
never exceeded 2 per rent Thus re- 
,gardle.ss of conditions of overall 
world demand, India should he able 
to increase her exports if only she 
can generate adequate export sur¬ 
pluses The Third Plan provides 
for an increase of 37 pei cent m 
the production o^ raw cotton and 
one can only hope that not onlv 
will production live up to the ex 
pectations hut that exports will rise 
pronortionalelv to the growth of 
production 

Cashew Kernels 

Until now India has held a mono¬ 
poly of cashew kernels. Theie is a 
vast potential market for edible 
nuts in Western countries so that 
export prospects for cashew nuts 
are really good However. India has 
to import large quantities of raw 
nuts from East Africa ^or process¬ 
ing In due course. East African 
counlnes will start shippinc cashew 
nuts directly to Europe. Therefoie. 
in order to strenethen India's rnm 
pptitivp position it i.s very essential 
that the production of raw nuts 
should be greatly stepped up Tl i" 
heartenintr to note that the Thud 
Plan visualises a rise of 105 per 
cent in the production of raw nuts. 
One can only hope that this target 
will be billv realised 

New Manufactures 

There is a great lack of clear 
thinking in India with regard to 
the export of new manufactures. 


While great hopes continue to be 
pinned on the export of products oi 
new industries, not much thought 
has been given to the selection of 
the most promising fields. Govern¬ 
ment's current policy seems to cuo 
hort everybody to export but ex¬ 
hortations are hardly a substitute 
for a well planned export policy. 

In choosing the most promising 
lines of export, wc have to look for 
those commodities which are likely 
to be increasingly demanded by the 
importing countries and in which 
we would be in a position to com¬ 
pete effectively against other esta¬ 
blished exporters. Insofar as ex¬ 
ports are to be directed to the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, we must take 
note of a strong desire on the part 
of developing countries to industri¬ 
alise themselves. This means that 
many simpler types of consumer 
goods that India has started export¬ 
ing in the last few years aie tin 
likely to provide a large scope for 
expansion. Being relatively easy to 
manufacture, the importing coun¬ 
tries will soon want to meet all 
their requirements of such goods 
from local production 

Secondly, in.sofar as foreign aid 
from the developed countries conti¬ 
nues to be “tied” to imports from 
the donor country, we should con¬ 
centrate on such goods which are 
not u.sually financed hy foreign 
loans. I e, essential consumer goo<ls 
which cannot he locally manufar 
tured like drugs and medicines, 
intermediate products like fertilisers, 
cement etc Since the International 
Rank for Reconstruction and Deve¬ 
lopment usually grants loans which 
are not tied to any particular cur¬ 
rency and since public utility works 
seem to be a special favourite of the 
Rank for lending, we should try to 
develop the export of Iranspiort and 
other public utility equipment lik,e 
the railway rolling stock. 

Thirdly, it is quite possible that 
simpler types of goods which offer 
a limited .scope in the underdevelop¬ 
ed countries may well find a mar¬ 
ket in the developed countries. A 
helpful beginning seems to have 
been made in items like cast iron 
pijjes, wood .screws and sewing 
machines We ought to explore svs- 
tematically such industries which 
have an export potential in the 
developed countries. 
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Fourthly, having got an idea o{ 
the commodities which are liketv to 
TTlnam in good demand, we shall 
have to choose those commodities in 
which we have a reasonable chance 
of exploiting most of (he economies 
of large scale so as to enable us to 
compete against other established 
exporters * While in the short run 
the need for restraining domestic 
consumption is obvious, in the long 
run a substantial home market will 
in fact contribute to the elFicicncv 
of the export trade provided tastes 
and Styles dictated by the home 
market are not very different from 
those of the overseas buyers A 
large home market permits the ex¬ 
ploitation of economies of scale and 
often enables industrial technology 
to be acquired and developed in the 
easiest way; and further, bv provid 
ing a relatively stable and predic¬ 
table home demand, secure for the 
firm an established position from 
which commercial sorties overseas 
can be launched without endanger¬ 
ing its stability if they fail 


Pleu for Stiid> (proiip 

Clearly it is beyond the scope of 
the present paper to suggest more 
precisely the really promising fields 
of exports. Tfiat task can be attem 
pted only with access to a great 
deal of engineering data Therefore, 
there is a need for constituting a 
study group consisting of engineers, 
industrialists and economists which 
ought to examine regularly the ••x 
port potential of various industries 
Furthermore, to ensure that onr 
costs and standards of quality com¬ 
pare favourably with those of other 
countries, teams of exjwrts fhke the 
postwar Anglo-American Producti¬ 
vity Teams! should he sent to van 
ous countries to bring to the notice 
of the Indian industry new develop¬ 
ments in the field of technology and 
latests improvements o^ quality and 
design 


* India has by now acquired consider 
able experience in tbe construction of 
irrigation projects and other public 
utilily works Indian contr.ictors there 
fore need to be encouraged to tender 
abroad for the const ruction of .such 
projects. If necessary, they eould pool 
their resources to form a corporation 
for this purpose Apart from bring¬ 
ing invkible earnings, such a step will 
alio greatly encourage the export of 
builders’ hardwrare and machinery 
India. 
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Rupee Payment Arrangements 

An Appraisal 

S K Veig^bMe 

Though the complemeniarUy of the economies of Eastern Europe and India is obvious, mth the Com^ 
munist countries fast stepping up their production of capital goods which we need, and stUl short of consumer 
goods and raw materials which we can supply, the anther contends that Indices trade with these countries is 
not based on comparative advantage. 

The spectacular increase in our trade wUh East European countries in recent years has been made 
possible by the rupee payment agreements which are at best an artificial devise effected through administra¬ 
tive machittery. 

In this lies danger, for in the event of cancellation or expiry of these arrangements, not only our expanding 
trade with the rupee payment countries may be forced to a grinding halt, it may create difficult problems 
of adjustment for our industries, particularly those developed for new markets. 

The net gains so far, however, have been substantial and it has not been at the cost of exports to 
the free markets. A careful study clearly indicates that the trade diversion argument is untenable. 

About the competitiveness of the imports from these countries in terms of price and quality, it is 
difficult to arrive at a definite finding. This is because most of these imports are capital goods for which 
price comparison is always difficult and differences in delivery terms, after-sales services and complementary 
technical asdslanee, terms of instalment payment according to delivery and installation, etc. make such com¬ 
parison almost impossible. 

Nor is it possible to say to what extent trade with rupee payment countries helps us in stabilising our ' 
export trade in traditional markets. No adequate data are av^Me on the subject on the basis of which 
a judgment can be formed. 

While these agreements have enabled substantial expansion of exports and also obtained for the 
country the much-needed imports in exchange, they hove not so far succeeded in bringing about any signifi¬ 
cant diversion of our export trade by commodities. 








the rapid rate of growth of thr 
Indian rconomy, as formulated 
under the Five Year Plans, depends 
a great deal upon heav^ imports of 
capital equipment and technical 
’know-how’ The high foreign ex¬ 
change content of the investment 
outlay has created a wide payments 
g^ and this has intensifi^ the 
need for increasing exports both 
from the short-term point of view 
of meeting the demand for imports 
and the long-term objective of at¬ 
taining external viability. Experience 
with export promotion policies and 
measures relating to specific com¬ 
modities go to show that though 
they may have helped to create a 
more favourable, export climate and 
to remove certain barriers to ex¬ 
ports, they cannot be relied upon as 
the principal remedy for our foreign 
exchange problems. In order to pro¬ 
vide an immediate and more or 
leas a definite relief to our balance 
of payments position, the Govern¬ 
ment tried another weapon in its 
armoury, viz bilateral payment 
arrangements. 


Bilateral PaTiaeni Airanaeroenu 
Bilateral payment agreements are 
made between two countries by 
which a definite or indefinite mar¬ 
gin of credit is provided in the cur¬ 
rent account balance making it 
possible to adjust current acoount 
transactions, both commercial and 
non-commercial, between the partn¬ 
ers without the transfer of any 
gold or convertible currency bet¬ 
ween the two parties during the 
period of agreement. They provide 
a general method of financing cur¬ 
rent trade between two countries, 
“giving rise to credits which are 
freely available for use by one 
country in making payments for 
goods and services imported from 
the other”. ■' These agreements aim 
at achieving balance in the external 
payments of the partners over a 
period of time although an im¬ 
balance may exist at any point of 
time. Provision of credit at official 
level is the underlying principle of 
all payment agreements. It would be 
practically impossible to attain a 
bilateral balancing at all times or 
to settle the deficit by transfer of 


gold or convertible currency as and 
when the deficit appears; such a 
rigid provision in a bilateral agree¬ 
ment would, in fact, defeat the very 
purpose of the agreement itself. 

These arrangements had been tried 
during the immediate post-war years 
by various European countries with 
varying degrees of success. By pro¬ 
viding an alternative to the tradi¬ 
tional liquidity of gold and conver¬ 
tible currency settlements, they did 
help to enlarge intra-Europiean trade 
at a time when there was general 
scarcity of means for effecting 
multilateral payments. But these 
arrangements, in effect, embody the 
principle of buying only from those 
to whom one can sell, and they in¬ 
evitably lend to restrict trade. This 
is, of course, widely recognised, and 
hence the recent trend towards 
greater multilateralism. However, 
bilateral payment arrangements me¬ 
rit attention as a temporary device 
for dealing with certain immediate 
balance of payments problems. 

In India the effective use of pay¬ 
ment a^eeifient as a weapon for 
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bilaMni balancing waa made only 
after 1958. Prior to 1958, India had 
trade agreementR with a number of 
countries and some of them provid¬ 
ed for the settlement of commercial 
as well as non commercial transac¬ 
tions on the current account in 
rupees. But the balance outstand¬ 
ing in the rupee account was con¬ 
vertible on demand (during the 
currency of the agreement as well 
as at the expiry of the agreement) 
into sterling. Hence these payment 
arrangements were in effect multi¬ 
lateral. The payment arrangements 
made after 1958, however, aimed at 
strict bilateral balancing of current 
account, the settlements being only 
in inconvertible rupees From the 
working of these agreements, the 
objectives sought to b«' achieved ap 
pear to be the following . opening 
up of direct trade contact with East¬ 
ern European countries, procuring 
capital gcxids and industrial law 
materials without additional draft 
on foreign exchange resources, sta¬ 
bilising the price of our traditional 
exfJorts; utilising imports for nulo- 
matic expansion of exports, redu¬ 
cing the dependence upon a few 
traditional export markets and ex¬ 
port commcxlities for earning a suh 
Stantial part of our foreign exchaii 
ge; and opening up maikets for 
some non-traditional expoits 

At present India has payment 
arrangements with all (.onimunist 
countries except Chiiiii. and with 
Pakistan and Afghanistan ' All the 
agreements hitherto entered into hv 
India can be classified into cornpie- 
hensivc and limited payment ar¬ 
rangements Comprehensive or fully 
balancing airangx-ments are in force 
between India and the U .S S H, 
Hungary. Poland, Yugo«Iayia, Cze¬ 
choslovakia, Rumania, East Ger¬ 
many. Bulgaria, North Korea and 
North Viet Nam The arrangements 
with Pakistan and Afghanistan are 
for limited payments. The features 
which distinguish comprehensive 
payment arrangements are, first, 
that trade Iwtween India and the 
asreement partners is on the basis 
()f equality and balance as far as 
possible. Second, all payments for 
imports and exports and non-com¬ 
mercial transactions have to be 
made in Indian rujiee thiough the 
central clearing account maintained 
by the central bank of the country 
with Reserve Bank of 


India. Third, rupee balances in the 
central clearing accounts are not 
eonvertihle into foreign currency 
during the currency of the agrre- 
raent, thereafter the balance may be 
adjusted by the movement of goods 
during a .specified period ranging 
from 6 months to one year, failing 
which it would be liquidated in a 
mutually agreed mannei Eurllicr. 
tomprehen.sive rupee payment dgiee- 
menls do not have any swing limit 
and the provision of unlimited cre¬ 
dit during the agreement period on 
either side is the dislingiiisliing fea¬ 
ture of fully balancing ariangeimMils 

l.imilcil Payment Arranicemenls 

In the case of limited payment 
agreements, only payment.s in les- 
peel of specified exports and im- 
poits can be made through mconvei- 
tible rupee aecoiints The cential 
blink of the enimtiy concerned 
maintains a rnjiee acecnint with the 
.State Rank of India The inconverli 
ble riijiee account of limited jray 
menl arrangements is a self-balan¬ 
cing uceouiit with a swing limit 
The swing limit in resjiect of Pakis¬ 
tan was fixed at Rs ,50 lakhs on 
either side When the outstanding 
ainoiint in the account oscec-ds the 
swing limit the coiinlrv with the 
dehcit will suspend import.s teni- 
|ioiHiilv until the other coiintrs rec 
tifies the imhalanie hv aiiangiiig to 
import more fioni the agreement 
[laitner In this case a (leai limit 
IS fixed for the extension of credit 
hevoiid which the creditoi count i\ 
Is under no oMigation to extend 
ovei draft facilities 

All countries with which India 
has p.ivmeni ailaiigetnents maintain 
a lentral eleaiing account with the 
Resene Rank of India ot one ni 
more coninieicial banks authorised 
to deal ill foreign exchange Pav- 
ments fen im|i»ils into India from 
the agieement i oiinli -es are made 
by ciechting the invoice value 
the imports to the accoiiiil of the 
central bank of the country cencorn- 
ed with the commercial hanks in 
India Likewise, payments foi ex 
polls from India to these eontrie^ 
are made by debiting to these .nc 
counts the invoice value of the 
goods. Thu.s hills drawn b\ an 
exportei in India on an imjiorter or 
hank in the agreement country are 
not collected in the traditional way 
of tiansfer of currency balance in 
a private bank but by crediting to 


the account of the Reserve Bank of 
India or alternately by debiting to 
the account of the central bank of 
the agreement partner. 

All the contracts, invoices and 
other documents relating to exports 
and import.s under the seheme are 
made out in Indian rupees. Thus 
the scheme has made a significant 
conlrihiJtion to invoiang and billing 
of exports and imports in rupees 
which were hitherto done predo¬ 
minantly m sterling 

All the contracts iii respect of 
imports from rupee payment coun¬ 
tries are registered with the Stale 
Trading Corporation (STC). The 
prospective importer intimates his 
requirement to the STC which in 
turn makes enquiries with the vari¬ 
ous agents of the state trading oi- 
ganisations of the agieement pait- 
iiers in India The quotations receiv¬ 
ed from these agents aie passed on 
to the importer concerned, who if 
satisfied with the terms, would fina¬ 
lise the contract with the state 
tiading agreement partners through 
iheir agents in India All such oon- 
tiaits ate legistered with the ST(! 
Ill the (nse of inifiorts on behalf 
of the Government, the STC does 
not rbarge any commission from 
actual users while a commission 
Is charged from stock and sale im¬ 
porters 

Till piaitici ol Mgistenng expmt 
loiitinds. entered into hv Indian 
exporteis with the agieement (lart- 
ners with the STC was introduced 
recently on the recommendation ot 
the Imjiort and Export Policy Com 
niittee. m62 Aooidmg to the Coni- 
niillee ", a leview of the pattein 
of nur export trade with reference 
td the piovisions of our trade ag¬ 
reements with them, would suggest 
that some of these eountries are noi 
lifting the quantities prescribed in 
the Agrei-ments the siliiatioii 

would he rem'-died if all the con¬ 
tracts with the rupee payment coun 
tries were legistered. so that flow ot 
out trade would he adequately stu 
died and if necessary re-arrang¬ 
ed ”• 

^hedule of Commodities 

Appended to all payment arrange 
merits are two lists containing ex¬ 
port and import commodities, trade 
in respect of which the agreement 
partners undertake to promote How¬ 
ever, all the agreements gontain 
provision to the effect that the agree 







ment partners undertake no respon* 
sibility for the actual export- or im¬ 
port of these items or their trade 
in specified quantities, On the other 
hand, these lists cannot be consi¬ 
dered as just formal listing of com¬ 
modities available for export and 
import. 

In actual practice, these sche¬ 
dules are more than a “talking 
point” insofar as they provide a 
mutually acceptable basis for per¬ 
suading the agreement partners in 
rectifying the lag in the actual ex¬ 
ports or imports. The trade between 
the agreement partners takes place 
within the framework of the trade 
and foreign exchange regulations 
prevailing in the respective coun¬ 
tries In this connection, it may be 
recalled that all the aqreements con¬ 
tain special provisions of safeguard 
that the payment agreements do no' 
stand in the way of any commit¬ 
ments already made or likely to be 
made liy the agreement partners to 
any cunency ot legional eionomu 
groupings. Most of the rupee pay¬ 
ment agreements also contain rlau- 
.ses for the provision of technical 
assistance lor India and the deve¬ 
lopment of shipping in a mutuallv 
advantageous manner. 

Tile table gives a suniniaiv of 
India's trade with hast European 
ff,untne« duiirig the period 1954 
91-62 

There has been a significant ex¬ 
pansion in the trade between India 
and East European countries during 
the period under consideration. Im¬ 
ports increased from Rs 570 lakhs 
m 1954 to Rs 8079 lakhs in 1961- 
62 and exports registered a rise 
from Rs 512 lakhs to Rs 6370 lakhc, 
over the same period The indices 
of imports and exports rose to 1418 
and 1244 respectively over the 
period 1954-61-62 compared to the 
base year 1954, indicating an an¬ 
nual average rate of growth of 46 
per cent and 43 per cent respective 
ly. The rate of growth had been 
more marked in 1956 with indices 
of imports and exports registering 
318 and 403 respectively with 1955 
as the base year This is significant 
because the rapid expansion of 
India’s trade with East European 
countries commenced actually much 
before the conclusion of inconver¬ 
tible rupee payment arrangements as 
an effective w<;apon of our trade 
policy. The moving index aUo 


shows that the rate of g^rowth in sub¬ 
sequent years, particularly of ex¬ 
ports, had been much slower than 
the corresponding rate in 1956. The 
share of East European countries in 
our total imports rose from 0.9 per 
cent in 1954 to 8 per cent in 1961- 
62 and the share of exports rose 
from 0.9 per cent in 1954 to 9 per 
cent in 1961-62, 

Imports from these countries con¬ 
sist mainly dl industrial raw mate- 
iials such as caustic soda, soda ash, 
raw silk, rock phosphate, nitrate of 
soda, ammonium sulphate, sodium 
nitrate, heavy chemicals, non-ferrous 
metals and < apital equipment such 
as transport equipment, paper and 
I Id pel mniitifacture.s etc 


During the period 1958-19^ dqif* 
tat equipment and industrial r«ur 
materials constituted over 90 |Wr 
cent of our total imports frtun East 
European Countries. Our exports to 
these rx>untries consist mainly of tra¬ 
ditional items such as tea, raw hides 
and skins, jute manufactures, iron 
ore and metal scrap, spices, cashew 
nuts, kernels, mica, footwear, vege¬ 
table oils, manganese ore etc. Ex¬ 
ports of tea, jute manufactures, 
hides and skins, mica and footwear 
registered spectacular increase dur¬ 
ing the period 1954-62. 

India's Cain Substantial 
Now the pertinent question that 
arises is: to what extent have the 
objectives of rupee payment agree- 


India’s Trade with Blast European Countries, 1954 to 1961-62 

{Figurei in Rs Lakhs) 
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Total 

1954 

(inporls 



133 

9 

260 

20 

113 

16 

19 

.570(100) 

Expoits 



208 

20 

27 

3 

251 

1 

2 

512(100) 

balante 

of 1 rade 


-t-75 

+ 11 

-233 

-17 

+ 138 

-15 

-17 

-58 

1955 

Im|>oi-ts 


4 

202 

26 

205 

35 

304 

28 

34 

838(147) 

Exporl- 


2 

114 

5 

44 

2 

248 

17 

4 

436(85) 

Bolaut f 

ot liode 

-2 

-88 

-21 

-161 

-3:: 

-56 

-11 

-30 

-402 

1956 

Inijiof is 


23 

628 

78 

217 

2;j 

1491 

177 

28 

2665(318) 

Exports 


6 

291 

51 

103 

8 

1250 

24 

26 

1759(403) 

Balance 

ol Trude 

-17 

-3,37 

-27 

-114 

-1,5 

-'241 

153 

-2 

-906 

1957 

Imports 


13 

615 

77 

488 

52 

2268 

243 

71 

3827(144) 

Exports 


2 

378 

30 

115 

52 

1753 

79 

135 

2544(145) 

Balance 

of Trade 

11 

-237 

-47 

-373 

Nil 

-515 

-164 

+64 

-283 

1958 

Imports 


7 

649 

62 

226 

40 

2172 

225 

109 

3489(91) 

Exports 


7 

394 

61 

92 

52 

2332 

99 

74 

3111(122) 

Balance 

of J’rade 

Nil 

-255 

-1 

-1,34 

+ 12 

+ 161 

-126 

-35 

-378 

1959 

Imports 


25 

374 

242 

414 

151 

1789 

287 

321 

3603(97) 

Exports 


24 

417 

74 

359 

201 

3005 

175 

2,50 

4505(145) 

Balance 

of Trade 

-1 

-i 43 

-168 

-55 

+50 

+ 1216 

-112 

-71 

+902 

1960 

Imports 


37 

715 

197 

299 

382 

1327 

440 

263 

3660(108) 

Exports 


15 

600 

112 

335 

144 

'2994 

339 

397 

4936 

Balance 

of Trade 

-22 

-115 

-85 

+36 

-238 

+ 1667 

-101 

+ 134 

+1276 

1961 62 

(Apr '61 Mar 62) 
Imports 

96 

1420 

560 

831 

383 

3532 

699 

558 

8079(228) 

Exports 


88 

810 

485 

457 

261 

3207 

615 

447 

6370(129) 

Balance of Trade 

-« 

-610 

-75 

-374 

-122 

-325 

-84 

-111 

-1709 

1962 

(Apr-Sep 62) 
Imports 

111 

909 

167 

325 

127 

2409 

380 

297 

4725(117)'* 

Exports 


78 

446 

333 

553 

188 

1892 

519 

425 

4434(136)* 

Balance 

of Trade 

-33 

-463-4166 

+ 228 

+61 

-517 

+ 1.39 

+ 128 

-291 


Note Figures in brackets indicate the indices calculated with preceding year 
as the base year. 

* Data for six months doubled for calculating the index 
Source: Foreign Trade Statt$Ms (for the relevant years), Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. 
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menu been fulfilled or are likely tj 
be fulfilled in future? An objective 
appraiaal of the imporU under tiie 
itcticine leads to llie (.onclusion that 
rupee payment scheme has helped 
India m obtaining certain capital 
goods and industrial law muienals 
without strain on her scarce foreign 
exchange resources. Since these capi- 
ul imports are paid for by exports, 
it can be said to be financed by 
domestic resources. 

(ireater imports under the incon¬ 
vertible rupee payment scheme pro¬ 
vide an automatic device for ex 
pansion of exports Thus, the expan¬ 
sion of trade witnessed in recent 
years with F.a8t European countrie.i 
IS by and large attiihutahle to the 
payment arrangements. However, 
the full extent of the expansion i-i 
not due to payment agreements, as 
India also, in the natural course of 
events, would have had a share 
in the genei'iil growth m the loreign 
trade of East European countries 
It may be lecalled that the aver¬ 
age rate of growth of develop¬ 
ment in tliese countries during the 
postwar period had been 10 piir cent 
us against an annual average of 4 
per cent in olhei developed coun¬ 
tries An iinpoilant feature of the 
development of the Ea.st fiiiropean 
countries has been the high rale of 
increase of industrial production 
viz, 13 per cent annually, and the 
main expansion has been in capital 
goods. Tlie process of economic 
growth was accompanied by a re¬ 
markable growth III foreign trade 
also. Between 19.50-1959 the foreign 
trade of Ea.m European countries 
increased by 81 per rent as against 
an increase in world trade by 78 
per cent. '* Thus even without rupee 
payment arrangements a lertain deg¬ 
ree of expansion in our trade with 
East European counliies would have 
taken place although the present 
high level would not have been 
possible without the non-conver 
tibic rupee payment ■scheme. 

The Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry 
pointed out that " .. these agree¬ 
ments have not been instrumental 
in giving either a lioost to exports 
or in saving foreign exchange ... 
while the imports from these coun¬ 
tries serve to avoid expenditure on 
foreign exchange., exports to these 
countries will mean no addition to 
our foreign exchange earnings.”' 
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The Ministry of IntemaUonal Trade, 
however, maintain that exports 
to rupee payment countries 
have not been at the cost of exports 
to other markets and insofar as 
these exports pay for the needed 
imports, this arrangement does 
earn foreign exchange for the coun¬ 
try. “ A careful study of the foreign 
demand for India’s traditional 
exports,’ which form the bulk oi 
(lui exports to East European coun¬ 
tries, as well as the domestic con¬ 
sumption figures, particularly when 
viewed in the context of the official 
policy for promoting exports even 
at the cost of domestic markets, 
Clearly indicates that the trade 
diversion argument is untenable. 
India might not have been able 
to increase her exports of tradi¬ 
tional items to traditional markets 
without lowering the prices 
Not Based on Comparalive 
Advantage 

If we agree to the view that 
lupee payment arrangements have 
led to an expansion of our exports 
to East European countrie.s, logi¬ 
cally we are also forced to concede 
the unpleasant truth that the agree¬ 
ment, which IS at best an artificial 
financial device effected through 
adminisliative machineiv. in the 
event of cancellation or expiry, 
may not only lead to a grinding 
halt to our trade expansion but 
even a return to the initial low 
level of trade. Such an eventuality 
may create problems of adjustment 
to our industries, particularly those 
developed for new maikets We 
must keep this aspect of the pro 
blem in view when we argue for in¬ 
serting claieses in out lupw payment 
agreements requiring these coun¬ 
tries to buy a major ’lari of out 
non-traditional products. Although 
bilateral payment ariangemenls pro¬ 
vide certainty of sources of sup¬ 
ply of raw matciials and con¬ 
sumer goods for oui agreement 
partners as well as stable markets 
foi their capital goods, we cannot 
overlook the fact that the underly¬ 
ing factor for increased trade with 
underdeveloped countries is mainly 
political in nature. The traditional 
principle of comparative advant¬ 
age does not play a significant 
part in the pattern of trade of these 
countries. 

Maximum advantage from ru¬ 
pee payment arrangement can be 



derived if the facilitiea are utHiSed 
for import of eaeeritial capital goods. 
There should be no relaxation of 
import restrictions merely because 
gold and convertible currency sett¬ 
lements are not necessary for such 
imports. 

Price ComporiMn Difficult 

Another key factor m deciding 
the advantage of rupee payment 
arrangement, of which unfortunate¬ 
ly very little is known at present, 
is the price and quality competi¬ 
tiveness of the goods transacted 
under the scheme. Most of the 
goods imported under rupee pay¬ 
ment scheme are capital goods and 
the competitiveness of such imports 
in terms of price and quality with 
similar imports from other coun¬ 
tries is difficult to work out. 
Such comparison is made all the 
more difficult by the differences in 
delivery terms, provision for after¬ 
sale services, provision of comple¬ 
mentary technical assistance, in¬ 
stalment basis of the delivery and 
installation of the equipment etc. 
It is possible that we may he able 
to buy more cheaply if imports are 
financed by freely convertible ex¬ 
change. If. on the other hand, im¬ 
ports ai'e financed by extended 
credit, to be liquidated over time 
by export of goods for which a de¬ 
mand may or may not exist in the 
markets of our creditors, compro¬ 
mise may have to be made in the 
price and quality of goods imported 
However, greater care can be taken 
to avoid the double loss, viz higher 
prices for imports and lower pri¬ 
ces for exports. The success of 
our trade negotiations depends on 
the extent to which this double 
loss margin is narrowed. 

In this respect it has been pointed 
out that as most of the imports are 
contracted by private traders 
through the S T C, they can be ex¬ 
pected to take care of their own in¬ 
terests. This argument does not 
seem to have much validity when 
we remember that in actual practice 
for most of the importers the choice 
is not between the capital goods 
from different countries but be¬ 
tween imports from rupee pay¬ 
ment countries or no imports at 
all. In such a case the question of 
a comparison between prices and 
quality from different countries does 
not arise. £n their anxiety to get 



iiqpon licences, tiie ioqknters ntiiy 
overlook the price and quality 
disadvantage. It has been observed 
that ^‘the Government’s own ex¬ 
periences in this field eg., in pur¬ 
chasing equipment for the Bhilai 
Steel Plant and for oil exploration 
from the USSR and ships from 
Yugoslavia has been uniformly 
satisfactory.”’ From these isolated 
cases it is not possible to conclude 
that the price and quality of goods 
transacted under rupee payment 
scheme compares favourably with 
similar goods from other countries. 

Stabilising Export Prices 

It has been contended that trade 
with rupee payment countries help¬ 
ed India in stabilising her export 
prices in traditional markets.® Two 
cases cited in this respect are tea 
and cashew kernels. There may be 
some instances where temporary 
fillip might have been given by the 
entry of East European countries 
in the market However, any 
precise correlation between rupee 
payment agreement and price 
increase of traditional items is 
difficult to work out. 

Rupee payment arrangements have 
so far failed to bring about anv 
significant commodity-wise diversi 
ficatioii of our export trade. The 
bulk of our exports to rupee pay¬ 
ment countries consist of traditio¬ 
nal Items of export trade One of the 
disadvantages of rupee payment 
arrangement is the possible adverse 
reaction which it might create in 
our traditional trading partners In 
this respect special care should be 
taken to see that the supply to 
these markets is kept steady. It 
has been alleged that some of the 
fiast European countries re-export 
goods bought under the rupee 
payment scheme at lower prices to 
the embarrassment of Indian ex¬ 
porters. As a precaution against 
re-exports, there is already a pro¬ 
vision in all payment agreements 
that the goods exported under the 
scheme would not be re-exported. 
The Government of India may im¬ 
press upon the agreement partners 
the necessity for implementing this 
clause of the agreement. Our trade 
missions abroad may also be asked 
to keep a check upon the goods 
imported from India by these coun¬ 
tries so that they may not be re¬ 
exported to third markets 
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The rupee payment agreements 
with Egypt and Burma helped the 
Government in securing rice and 
raw cotton at a time when they 
were in short supply. The Indo- 
Pakistan payment agreement was 
entered into when the trade be¬ 
tween the two countries was at a 
very low level. The scheme was 
intended to help smoother the flow 
of trade betvyeen the two countries 
in the fare of foreign exchange 
difficulties Another beneficial 
eflect of the scheme was that it 
restored the confidence of the 
traders in the intention of both 
governments to promote trade be¬ 
tween the two countries. The 
Indo-Afghan payment agreement 
obviated the risk in the trade aris¬ 
ing from the fluctuating value of 
Afghanis and promoted the export 
of textiles from India and the im¬ 
port of dried fruits into India. 

Unlike in some western countries 
where the governments were under 
pressure from their business com¬ 
munity to negotiate payment agree¬ 
ments for trade expansion with 
communist countries, in India, 
the busines.s community viewed 
with distrust the payment agree¬ 
ments The business community 
of India interpreted the payment 
arrangements as an important 
instrument for the S T C to extend 
Its trading activities. However, as 
the private traders are getting 
more and more associated with the 
trade with payment agreement 
countries and with the greater diffi¬ 
culty experienced by them in ob¬ 
taining capita! equipment from 
other sources, they are veering 
round to recognise some of the 
immediate advantages offered by 
payment agreements. This change 
Ill attitude is evidenced by the 
following observation by a leading 
member of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try. According to him “ ... tho 
increase in trade is welcome to the 
extent to which it offsets the de¬ 
cline in trade with Western Europe. 
It will not mean any increase in 
the part played by the S T C. We 
are exporting directly and also 
importing our requirements from 
these countries without the S T C 
coming in anywhere.’”® 

Inconvertible rupee payment 
arrangements have b^ an im¬ 


portant instrument in brbgii^ 
about, at least in the short run, ex¬ 
pansion of trade in non-traditional 
markets. They have not helpetf 
much in diversifying our trade on 
a commondity-wise basis. But they 
have provided an immediate alter¬ 
native to international liquidity 
without any gold or convertible 
cuirency settlements. However, to 
the extent to which the underlying 
motivation for trade is not purely 
economic alone, an eventuality 
that trade may come to a halt with 
the same speed with which it ex¬ 
panded must he faced. That does 
not preclude the fact that if pro¬ 
perly handled, rupee payment 
scheme can be an effective short¬ 
term expediency to bypass the 
traditional payment pattern and 
instrumentalities of trade. 
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No Plan for Cotton 


Textiles Exports 


(Contributed) 

iruiu»tr} likei to be jorced lo export and cotton milL are no exception, nor has any compulsory 
export icheme succeeded 

It ij, no secret that the powerful imllownen arc trying lo whittle doum the 12^ per cent quota of 
ixpori\ which they are betievivl to have accepted volunturily only a yeai ago ' 

Hut IS that any reason why the country should resign itself lo the present scale of exports of 500 
million yards as the maximum ever aUatnable'^ Before giving up. would U not be more r^wnal to assess the 
situation properly and at least try out a properly dra wn up export plan for cotton textiles 

So far, heltere it or not, the country has never had anything like an export plan for cotton textiles 
based on a scientific assessment of the existing and poienltal needs of different markets Nor has any at¬ 
tempt been made lo gear domestic production io the ascertained needs of export markOts. 


a lime when the country's need 
for eaining foreign exchange is 
so acute, the declining trend in 
cloth exports is most unfortunate, 
and It IS all the more disappointing 
when viewed against the background 
of various incentives allowed since 
October 1958 under the export pro- 
raotiuri scheme and the introduction 
of the compulsory scheme of export-s 
from 1st July 1962 Indeed, the 
export performance is bad enough 
to discredit all the agencies con¬ 
cerned with the (ask of export pro¬ 
motion. Factors contributing to 
the declining trend in exports of 
eottoii textiles are many, some re¬ 
late lo the steady incieasc m nitei- 
natioiiai competition while others, 
and they are more fundamental, 
concern the inheicnt weaknesses in 
the Indian cotton mill industry 

It IS true that the volume of cot¬ 
ton textiles entering the internatio¬ 
nal trade has not kept puce with 
the increase in world production 
and consumption This is because 
quite a minilwr of (oiiiitiics which 
had long been importers of textiles 
have set up their own textile mills 
and some of them have even started 
exporting their goods in a big way 
And more recently. Communist 
countries, which often market their 
goods without serious consideration 
for costs and prices -- it is not 
easily possible to assess their costs 
— have begun to figure prominently 
in world markets Resides, there 
has also come about in recent years 
a considerable change in the clress- 
ing habits of the people with a 
marked preference for finer varie¬ 
ties and non-cotton fabrics 

If a country’s exports suffer be- 
e.ause of the shrinkage in the volu 
me of world trade it is a different 
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mutter but it is a matter for serious 
concern when the country is unable 
to hold Its own because of competi¬ 
tion, when the world market is 
expanding, no matter how slowly 
It is significant that while exports 
of Indian cotton textiles suffered a 
heavy decline -- nearly 300 million 
yards - between 1959 and 1962. 
Japanese exports recorded an in¬ 
crease of about 133 million yards 
from 1267.25 million yards to 
1399 82 million yards. India wa^ 
unable to benefit from the marked 
increase in the off-take of cotton 
textiles by the industrialised coun¬ 
tries of Western Eurojie and North 
America during 1958 and 1960. 
The changes in the complexion of 
international trade alone cannot 
explain the declining trend in India’-- 
cloth exports. Far more significant 
than increasing world competition 
IS the Indian industry’s failure to 
move with the changiifg times, 
which, it must be conceded, is in no 
■'mail measure due to lack of initi¬ 
ative and foresight on ihe part of 
management 

“Export Or perish’’ is more than 
a mere slogan for the country 
which has alieadv accumulated a 
huge foreign debt and needs large 
foreign aid for its further economic 
development. But even though cot¬ 
ton textiles still rank third among 
the country’s foreign exchange ear¬ 
ners, exports do not really matter 
for the industry. With an over¬ 
whelming proportion of its produc 
lion varying between 85 and 90 per 
cent readily absorbed in the dom¬ 
estic market, the industry has sel¬ 
dom felt a real need lo give serious 
thought to the question of exports. 
It IS only the present foreign ex¬ 
change crisis which has produced 


a sense of awareness of the need to 
promote exports 

Production and Export Pattern 5lati< 
Year after year, the jioint 's 
made about the change in consu- 
luci pipfci elite-, liere ami abioad 
and about its impact on exportJ 
And yet, neither the pattern of pro- 
dmtion nor that ol exports has 
undergone any significant change 
over the years. Finer varieties con- 
vtitiile hardiv 10 per ctnt of lliv 
total mill cloth output and anything 
between 5 and 9 per cent of the total 
exports It is true that there has 
been no significant increase in the 
production of improved varieties »f 
cotton despite various efforts made 
in that direction in recent years 
But strange as it might appear, mill 
oiitjnit of finer varieties of cloth 
does not seem to bear any close 
relationship to the availability of 
superior long staple cotton, both 
indigenous and imported. Superior 
long staple cotton consumed by 
mills as a percentage of total con¬ 
sumption of cotton amounted to 20 8 
per cent m 1959-60, 21,6 per cent 

Fine and Super-fine Cloth 
{Million yards) 



Mill Production 

Exports 

1959 

543 

44.13 

1960 

530 

33.78 

1961 

435 

39.62 

1962 

491 

43.72 

Zone-wi»e Exporla of 

Cotton Piece- 


goods from India 

{Million yards) 



1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Asia 

212 

171 

156 

115 

Afnc.i 

298 

183 

185 

143 

Europe 

181 

218 

161 

152 

America 

59 

58 

30 

54 

Oceana 

65 

66 

41 

43 

Unspecified 

— 


! 

1 

Total 

815 

695 

574 

508 
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in 1960^61 and 18.3 per cent in 
l96t-62 — cotton years ending with 
\ugust. As against this, the req;wc> 
nvT figures of fine and supeii^ne 
cloth as a percentage of total mill 
cloth output were only 13.6, 8.4 
and 9.8. This tends to support the 
popular belief that increasing sup¬ 
plies of superior cotton yarn have 
been absorbed mainly by the de¬ 
centralised sector, presumably by 
the powerloom.s which have been a 
source of constant irritation to the 
mills It IS presumably because of 
the stiff competition from the power- 
looms that the mills have continued 
to restrict then cloth output. 

The mill industry had once 
strongly protested that its share of 
.5,800 million yards out of the Third 
Plan target of 9,300 million had 
been fixed on the rather low side. 
But its average raonthlv output in 
1%2, around 416 million yards, is 
even below the past ten years’ 
monthly axer.ige of 419.7 million 
vards And in spite of the, abun- 
li.int supply of cotton, cloth output 
in the current year is running be¬ 
low the 1962 level, the monthly 
average for January-May 1963 be¬ 
ing |ust 399 million yards. Intrigu¬ 
ing isn’t it? 

To rome back to the story of ex¬ 
ports, over 30 per cent of India’s 
exports arc m the average counts 
below 17s (coarse) and another 50 
per lent between 17.s and 25s. 
(lower medium). Coarse and 
incdiimi \arirties account for any- 
ibing between 91 and 95 per cent 
of the total exports And about 95 
to 97 per cent of the country's ex¬ 
ports arc in grey condition. The 
ii'ilustiy bad no cjiffiriilty in cxoorl- 
ing coarse and medium cloth so 
Iciig as It enjoyed the advantage of 
cheap cotton and low wage costs 
Rut these advantages have long 
since been lost India continues to 
be the largest producer of short 
staple cotton used for coarse and 
medium cloth but its cotton is no 
longer cheap. Cotton prices have 
been moving up-year after year 
because production has mi.serably 
failed to catch up with the indus¬ 
try’s growing needs The average 
annual consumption of Indian and 
foreign cotton by the industry in 
the period 1956-62 was 5.24 milli¬ 
on bales The average annual pro¬ 
duction of Indian rotfon during this 
period wa.s 4.70 million bales of 
which 300,000 bales were exported 


and another 100,000 bales wwt in¬ 
to ex-factory consumption. To make 
gopd the shortfall in indigenous 
supplies, the country has had to im¬ 
port large quantities of cotton — 
nearly 3.6 million bales in the past 
four* years — with the result that 
the bulk of foreign exchange earned 
by exporting cloth has been spent 
on raw cotton imports and the net 
earnings are too small to substan¬ 
tiate the industry’s claim to the 
country’s third biggest foreign ex¬ 
change earned after jute and tea 
In fact, the industry is a net spen¬ 
der of foreign exchange if account 
is also taken of the import of dyes 
and chemicals and machinery 

Neither does the industry enjoy 
any more the benefit of cheap 
laboui Although expenditure per 
worker in India is lower than m 
many other countries, the wage cost 
works out considerably higher when 
iietessary consideration is given to 
the productivity of the workers and 
quality differentials The main 
reason for the low productivity of 
the Indian worker is that most of 
the equipment in India is old and 
inefficient Besides, the industry is 
said to be carrying a labour force 
which IS 30 to 50 per cent larger 
than needed even with the techno¬ 
logy at present employed About 
a third of the industry’s 13 8 milli¬ 
on spindles are more than 40 years 
old and hardly 9 per cent of its 
200.000 loom.s are automatic as 
again.st 60 per cent in Pakistan, 70 


per cent in Hong Kong and 100 per' 
cent in the U S A. 

Need for Modemiwiion 
The need for rapid modernisation 
and rehabilitation of the industry 
has been emphasised by a number 
of expert committees The Work¬ 
ing Group of the N 1 D C, 1960, 
assessed the total rehabilitation re¬ 
quirements of the cotton mill indus¬ 
try at Rs 8,000 million of which a 
minimum of Rs 1,800 million were 
said to be required to be spent dur¬ 
ing the Third Plan period In addi¬ 
tion to this, the Plan has provided 
for an addition of 4 million spmdies 
and 25,000 new automatic looms, 
laismg the total investment foi te- 
habihtation and new capacity to Rs 
4,100 million without taking into 
account the rise in machinery prices. 
Investment of this order is ron.si- 
dered to he beyond the capacity of 
the industry on the basis of its cur¬ 
rent rate of earnings. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the progress made in the manu¬ 
facture of textile machinery in the 
country, indigenous production con¬ 
tinues to be far short of the indus¬ 
try's requirements The total pro¬ 
duction of textile machinery during 
the Third Plan is estimated around 
Rs 1,290 million whereas the total 
requirements for the Plan period 
are estimated at over Rs 3.000 
million. The country will there¬ 
fore need to spend fairly large 
amounts on imported machinery to 
meet the minimum modernisation 
and rehabilitation requirements of 


Expurts of Mill-Made Eotton I’ieregoods; By Process 

(Million yards) 


War 

Grey 

White 

Primed 

Pirce-dyed V 

am dyed 

Others 

Grand 

Total 

10.j7 

477 0.3 

181.00 

27.70 

85 76 

67.52 

4 90 

843.91 

lu.ys 

332 22 

115 00 

18 18 

72,30 

43.74 

5 78 

687.22 

1950 

fW104 

l.’iO.Sl 

316.5 

82 30 

44 77 

4 53 

814 60 

I960 

430 38 

126.37 

25 25 

73 17 

36.38 

3.28 

694.83 

1901 

329 13 

110.04 

35.60 

78 78 

19 27 

1 48 

574 30 

1962 

297 78 

87.50 

33 10 

64 81 

23 17 

1 94 

508.36 


ExporU of Mill-Made Cotton Pieregoods: By Caiefiory 

(Million yards) 


Coarse Medium Fine Superfine 




•/« of 


% of 


% of 


% of 

Year 

Quantity 

total 

Quantity 

total 

Quantity 

total 

Quantity 

total 

1959 

263 76 

82.4 

506.71 

62.2 

7 73 

0.9 

36 40 

4.6 

1960 

203.24 

28.8 

467.81 

65.8 

6 44 

09 

27.34 

8.9 

1961 

181.48 

81.6 

353 20 

61.5 

5 74 

1.0 

33.88 

5.9 

1902 

167.20 

82.9 

287.44 

58.5 

3 97 

0.8 

39 75 

7.8 



CoarSf Average count of yam below 17s 
Medium Average count of yarn 17» to below 35s 
hne ■ Average count of yam 35s to below 48s 
Superfine ; Average count of yam 48s and above 
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the industry without which it can¬ 
not hope to compete in international 
markets. Besides, the manufacturera 
o/ indigenous machinery will have 
to intensify their research activity 
to ensure that their new machines 
do not get out of date soon. 

Since the industry has lost the 
advantages of cheap cotton and 
(dieap labour and its equipment ts 
old and inefficient, it is scarcely 
surprising that India should conti¬ 
nue to lose gradually its hold on 
world markets. Gimpetition has 
already fon^d India to sell its cot¬ 
ton textiles at progressively lower 
prices not only in the non-traditio- 
nal markets but also in the U K. 
Indian cloth has been priced out of 
world markets and exports arc now 
possible largely because of the 
various export promotion measures. 
While modernisation and rehabili¬ 
tation of the industry alone e^n 
strengthen its competitive position 
through more efficient production, 
the country can ill-afford to wait 
until the implementation of the 
modernisation programme involv¬ 
ing a huge cajiital outlay including 
large expenditure of foreign ex¬ 
change 


Sharp Setback 

The sharp setback in exports over 
the past three years is a sad com¬ 
mentary on the eflorls made by the 
industry or the Cotton Textile Ex¬ 
port Promotion Council to promote 
cloth exports. The industry might 
say that the obligatory scheme of 
exports under which each mill is 
required to export its cloth and 
yarn production equivalent to 12i 
per cent and 3 per cent respectively 
of its annual value is a clear proof 
of its earnest desire to earn the 
much needed foreign exchange for 
the country But the scheme can¬ 
not be said to have yielded any 
worthwhile results, which, however, 
is not the least surprising. Nearly 
45 per cent of the mills in the 
country are known never to have 
participated in the export trade and 
many of them have been finding it 
hard to compete surcessfully even 
in the vast, protected domestic mar¬ 
ket The compulsory scheme has 
benefited only a few mills which 
had already been doing well on the 
export front and that wa« perhaps 
about all that was expected from 
, the scheme. 

'd-1 


The plain truth is that so far the 
country has never had anything 
like an export plan for cotton tex 
tiles based on a thorough assessment 
of the existing and potential needs 
of different markets which calls for 
expert market research. Since the 
country can sell only what the buy¬ 
ers need, production has got to be 
geared to the needs of export mar¬ 
kets All this is very cimentary and 
yet surprisingly enough no serious 
effort seems to have been made in 
that direction, ff the country can¬ 
not produce what the foreign buyeis 
require it is a different matter and 
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there is very little that cap be dene 
in that case. But if H is merely a 
question of making Indian fabrics 
comfietitive then it should not be 
difficult to devise measures to com¬ 
pensate for the loss on exports. If 
the international situation it such 
that exports of Indian textiles can 
not be increased appreciably then 
the Government should seriously 
consider restricting imports of cot¬ 
ton in order to save foreign exchan¬ 
ge. The use of finer fabrics made 
from imported cotton is a luxury 
which the country cannot afford 
at this juncture. 


n towards 

India Steamdiip Co., Ltd., has 
a steady record of progress... 
Since Independeoce, its ton¬ 
nage hat increased from about 
85,00(1 O.W. tona to over 
200,000 D.W. tons—more ton¬ 
nage being still on order. 

Its services are also extending 
to various trade routes. After 
Initial consolidation in the 
(ndia-U.K.-Coatinent trade— 
the Company entered the 
lado-Soviet service to the 
Russinn Black Sea ports in 


progress ... 

1956 and later to Rumanian 
ports. In 1959 the Company 
forged still another link in tte 
overseas with South AmeriM, 
and in 1960 it extended its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and reputa¬ 
tion for fast, efficient and 
dependable service buib on the 
personal care given by ibeir 
experienced officers and crew 
to the cargo entrusted to them, 
have eam^ them the goo^iU 
of their customers. f 
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Company Meeting 

The Oriental Fire & General Insurance G> Ltd 

Speech of the Chairman Shri B K Kaul 


^HE following IS thp text of the 
speech delivered by the Chair¬ 
man, Shri B K Kaul, 1 C S, at the 
Fifteenth Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders on Wednesday, 
the 17th July, 1963. 

The Report, Accounts and Balance 
Sheet for the year ended 31st 
December 1962 are already in your 
hands and, with your approval, I 
propose to take them as read. Be¬ 
fore we proceed to consider these 
for adoption, I would like to review 
some of the points which had a 
bearing on your Company’s working 
during the year. 

The year 1962 witnessed an un¬ 
provoked and treacherous attack on 
India’s northern borders by the for¬ 
ces of the Chinese People’s Repub¬ 
lic. The Government of India dec¬ 
lared a stale of emergency in the 
country and initiated steps to pre¬ 
pare the nation for the defence of 
the country and foi the shift in the 
country's economy to cater to the 
defence needs on a priority basis 
On the insurance front, the emer¬ 
gency resulted in the Parliament 
passing the Emergency Risks 
(Goods) Insurance Act, 1962, and 
the Emergency Risks (Factories) 
Insurance Act, 1962 On 26th 
December 1962, your Company was 
appointed by Covernment as its 
sole Agent in connection with the 
Schemes which were framed under 
these Acts and which came into 
force from 1st January 196.3. A.s a 
result, the Company had to make 
arrangements throughout India at 
an extremely short notice for ac¬ 
cepting applications and dealing 
with queries from the public in 
connection with the Emeigency 
Risks Insurance Schemes A very 
considerable amount of detailed 
work had to be done within a few 
days in setting up procedures and 
making arrangements at as many as 
163 centres all over India and m 
preparing material for the purpose 
of explaining the Schemes to the 
public and answering their queries. 

I am glad to report that with tlie 
Unstinted efforts put in by the offi¬ 
cers and the staff of the Cetnpanyr 


we were able to complete the neces¬ 
sary arrangements in time. During 
the first two quarters of 1963, the 
Company received over 2,50,000 ap- 
plications under these Schemes arid 
dealt with innumerable inquiries 
from the public and with volumin¬ 
ous conespondence relating to the 
Schemes. 

I may mention here that this 
work is being deme by the Company 
entirely on a non-profit basis. I am 
sure that Members will derive a 
feeling of satisfaction from our 
having been able to contribute in 
this manner to the defence effort 
and the requirements of the Emer¬ 
gency. 

On the international scene, the 
recent years have witnessed tlie 
granting of independence to some of 
the territories in which your Com¬ 
pany operates. Tanganyika and 
Uganda became independent on 6th 
December 1961 and 9th October 
1962 respectively. As you will be 
aware, Kenya will be attaining in¬ 
dependence in December next. We 
join in welcoming these countries to 
the comity of free nations. 

T am also glad to note that the 
agreement to launch the Federation 
of Malaysia covering Singapore, 
Malaya, North Borneo and Sarawak 
has been reached very recently. I 
have every hopie that the Federation 
will bring increased strength and 
prosperity to the people of these 
territories and in turn will provide 
further scope for insurance. 

Amalgamation* 

Coming now more particularly to 
ourselves, the year 1962 may be 
termed our real fit si full year of 
working as an integrated entity after 
the passing of the Bombay High 
Court Orders in December 1961 
regarding amalgamation of the 
National Fire & Genera] Insurance 
Co Ltd, and the Asiatic Government 
Security Fire & General Assurance 
Co Ltd, with your Company 

The process of amalgamation wa.s 
completed very smoothly both in 
India and abroad. We are function¬ 
ing in India through a set-up of five 
Ri^ioiinl Offices «t Bombay, Calcutta, 


Delhi, Kanpur and Madras which 
control, in turn, Divisionai, Branch, 
Sub-branch and Inspectorate offices 
at a total of 85 centres in the coun¬ 
try. The working of the Regional 
Offices is co-ordinated by the Cen¬ 
tral Office functioning at Bombay. 

The foreign operations of the 
“ Oriental Fire ” ^fore amalgama¬ 
tion were of a limited character and 
these have widened considerably 
with the accession to the now com¬ 
bined organisation, of the foreign 
operational centres of the “National 
Fire” and the “Asiatic”. Our acti¬ 
vity abroad is not yet very large 
and we are exploring the possibili¬ 
ties of expansion in this field. As, 
however, there are considerable 
changes taking place in the political 
as well as economic character of 
many of the foreign territories where 
such possibilities exist, we arc pro¬ 
gressing in the matter of expansion 
with caution. The pre.sent can there¬ 
fore be considered only a formative 
stage for our foreign organisation. 

Turning now to the results of the 
year’s working, you will be grati¬ 
fied to note the increase in the ba¬ 
lance for appropriation from Rs 
20.50 lacs for 1961 to Rs 44.69 
lacs for 1962. 

The net total premium of all de¬ 
partments increased from Rs 434.30 
lacs in 1961 to Rs 492.29 lacs in 
1962, showing a rise of about Rs .58 
lacs, ie, 13.35 per cent over the 
previous year’s figure. This increase 
was made up of Rs 46.5 lacs from 
business effected in India and Rs 
11.5 lacs from business outside 
India. Considering the market con¬ 
ditions in India and abroad, this 
rise may be considered satisfactory. 

The ratio of net claims to net 
premiums in 1962 was 34.83 per 
cent for the Fire Department as 
compared to 28.97 per cent for the 
year 1961. The increase in the Fire 
claims ratio was mainly due to 
the adverse experience abroad aris¬ 
ing out of some large fires. On the 
Miscellaneous aide, the trend of ris? 
in Motor accidents and their costs 
contributed to the increase in claim'i 
ratifr from 48-56 per eent in 1961 
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to 57. 79 per cent in 1962. Despite 
these incretses, the cUinw rstios for 
both these departments can be con* 
sidered satisfactory. On the Marine 
.tide, the ^enerai market experience 
continued to be unsatisfactory parti¬ 
cularly in the Cargo section. The 
claims ratio in our case, honever, 
has shown a small decrease from 
96.45 pel cent in 1961 to 9-1.26 per 
cent in 1962. 


TTic overall ratio of commission 
and expenses of management to net 
premiums has been maintained 
around 32.5 per cent, which is very 
satisfactory. 

The Company is liable to pay¬ 
ment of Super Piofits Tax in res¬ 
pect of this year's profit and the 
estimated tax liability has been pro¬ 
vided in the Accounts. 


Our investments as at 3l8t Decem¬ 
ber 1962 aggregated to about Rs 
399 lacs and the total depreciation 
in these investments was of the order 
of Rs 6 65 lacs and is fully cover¬ 
ed by the Investment Reserve, Con¬ 
sidering that the total investments 
in these investments was of the order 
of the “Oriental Fire”, “Nation¬ 
al Fire’’ and “Asiatic” as on 
.list December 1960 were only 
about Rs 175 lacs and that 
we invested Rs 224 lacs in the course 
of 1961 and 1962, it will be seen 
that the depreciation of Rs 6.65 
lacs is very nominal in the light of 


the great fall which took place in 
prices of shares and securities du¬ 
ring the last few months of 1962. 
The policy ot the Company of exer¬ 
cising the utmost care and prudence 
in making invesftnents during the 
period when the prices of most Or¬ 
dinary Shares continued to be un¬ 
realistically high, hat now paid us 
dividends in keepinir down the de¬ 
preciation to a very nominal value 
even under the present difficult cir 
cumstances. Whilst as a result of 
our policy, we did not make large 
book appreciations m our invest¬ 
ments, we have neither been requir¬ 
ed to provide for large amounts by 
way of depreciation. 

As in the past year, your Direc¬ 
tors have recommended a dividend 
of 6 per cent (subject to deduction 
of tax at prescribe rates) on the 
paid-up value of the shares. In do¬ 
ing so, they have kept in mind the 
de.sirability of strengthening the re¬ 
serves of the Company. Against the 
paid-up capital of Rs 110 lacs, wc 
now have reserves totalling Rs 4668 
lacs (excluding investment reserves 
and dividend reserves). We have also 
additional reserves for unexpired 
risks of Rs 3 Jacs each in the Fire 
and Miscellaneous departments in 
excess of the reserves maintained on 
the required basis of 50 per cent 
of the premium income for the year. 
The financial strength of the Com¬ 
pany has, I am happy to say, in¬ 



creased oonsidemhly iiijbr moilga- 
motion. 


Coming to ataflf aukttets; your 
Company signed a new agreement 
on 1st June 1963 with die Staff 
Union. The agreement provides, 
amongst other benefits, for merger 
of Dearness Allowance by an amount 
ranging from. Rs 47 to Ra 55 per 
month in the bask salary of the 
employee, and of the linking ot die 
Dearness Allowance scale with the 
Alt India Working Class Consu¬ 
mers’ Price Index (Base 1949 = 
100). This agreement is the first of 
Its kind in the General Insurance 
Industry and marks a departure 
from the old practice of having an 
arbitrary system of Dearness Al¬ 
lowance. The agreement applies ret¬ 
rospectively from 1st July 1962 and 
the relevant increase in the Manage¬ 
ment Expenses for the year 1962 
has been fully provided for in the 
accounts. 

In conclusion, I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to express my thanks to our 
clients and well-wishers both in 
India and abroad who have conti¬ 
nued to extend us their support, f 
also thank the officers, staff and 
development officials of the Com¬ 
pany for their loyalty and good 
work. 

MR; This does not purport to be 
a record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting. 
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From the 0gtfi 

Tata £|iguieeruig & Locmnotive Co Ltd 

Statement of the Chairman, Shri J R D Tata 


'THE following is the statement of 
of Shri J R D Tata, Chaiman 
of the Tata Engineering & Looomo* 
live Co Ltd, for the year 1962-63:— 

The year under review was a 
somewhat disturbed one for your 
Company marred by shortages of 
materials and foreign exchange as 
well as the aftermath of the decla¬ 
ration of the National Emergency. 
But for the shortage of steel, parti¬ 
cularly flat products and specials, 
the output would have been appre¬ 
ciably greater. 

2. In spite of this shortage, 
your Company was able to increase 
Its turnover by about 5% over that 
of the previous year. The establish¬ 
ment of production of excavators 
and Diesel shunters has helped to 
diversify the range of products 
manufactured. The succes.sful exe¬ 
cution of these two projects as 
well as the completion of the de¬ 
tailed planning for the expansion 
of the Automobile, Foundry and 
Forge Divisions is a matter of satis¬ 
faction to your Directors as I am 
sure it will be to you. 

Profits and Appropriations 

.3. In spite of an increase of 
Ks 2 crores in the year's turnover, 
the gross as well as the disposable 
profits are lower than those of the 
previous year. The reasons for 
this setback, which were beyond 
the Company’s control, have been 
explained in the Directors' Report. 
I am sure the shareholders will ap¬ 
prove of the action taken by the 
Directors in drawing a sum of 
Rs 6 lakhs from General Reserve 
No 1, in order to make it possible 
to maintain the dividend on ordi¬ 
nary shares at the same level as in 
the previous year. I trust, how¬ 
ever, that shareholders will not 
interpret such action as any kind 
of commitment in regard to next 
year’s profits or dividend. It would 
naturally be the wish of the Direc¬ 
tors to maintain the present rate of 
dividend, and I hope that profits 
will in fact prove to be adequate 
for the purpose. At the same time, 
it must be borne in mind that we 
live and cerate in difficult and un¬ 
certain times in which our own 


wishes and intentirms are neceasari- 
ly conditioned by circiunstaticaa 
and developments beyond our con¬ 
trol. Much will depend, amongst 
other factors, pn whether the Finance 
Minister will find it possible or be 
willing to repeal the super profits 
tax, and also on the level of produc¬ 
tion we are able to achieve in the 
current year. This itself will de¬ 
pend, to a large extent, on the 
availability of raw materials and 
foreign exchange. Notwithstanding 
the minor setback in profits in the 
past year and the difficulties and 
uncertainties which we may have 
to face in the current year, the fact 
remains that your Company’s pro¬ 
ductive r.apacity and financial 
strength continue to grow and its 
prospects therefore continue to be 
bright. 

Expansion Programinc 

4. The shareholders are aware 
of the Company’s expansion pro 
gramme, referred to as the “C” 
Programme, intended to double 
the output of Tata Mercedes-Benz 
vehicles from 12000 to 24000 per 
year. As I said in my statement 
last year, the Government of India 
desired, in view of the critical 
foreign exchange situation, that 
this programme should be spread 
over two stages and that only the 
first stage — limited to an increase 
in capacity to 18000 units per 
year — should be taken in hand 
for the present. Accordingly, dur¬ 
ing the year under review, the 
Company submitted, with Govern¬ 
ment's approval, an application to 
the Agency for International Deve¬ 
lopment for a loan of S 13.65 
million (Rs 6.5 crores) for im¬ 
plementing the first stage of ex¬ 
pansion. This loan has been ap¬ 
proved by A I O and an Agreement 
has been executed. Government 
have also released to the Company, 
as agreed, a sum of Rs 1 crore of 
foreign exchange from “free sour¬ 
ces’’ for import of special items to 
be purchased from West Germany. 

5. Since the advent of the Na¬ 
tional Emergency, and in view of 
the accelerated demand for our 


products for defence purposes. 
Government have now decided that 
the second stage of expansion 
^ould be implemented as soon os 
possible. We are accordingly sub¬ 
mitting a second application to 
AID for a further loan to cover 
the foreign exchange requirements 
of the second stage. 

6. The most appropriate method 
of securing the Rupee finance for 
the contemplated expansions is re¬ 
ceiving the consideration of your 
Directors. 

AuUMBoblle Division 

7. It is only in times of emer¬ 
gency such as the one we are now 
experiencing that the vital impor¬ 
tance of an efficient and self-sup¬ 
porting automobile industry can be 
properly evaluated and appreciiU- 
ed. This emergency has also re¬ 
vealed weaknesses in the structure 
of the Indian automobile industry, 
particularly for meeting the require¬ 
ments of the special types of 
vehicles needed for our Defence 
Services. There are reasons to be¬ 
lieve that Government is now 
directing its attention towards 
eliminating some of these. 

8. Immediately after the de¬ 
claration of the Emergency, with a 
view to raising to the maximum the 
output of Tata Mercedes-Benz vehi¬ 
cles for the Army, additional shifts 
and overtime wofhing were resorted 
to and the output was stepped up 
by as much as ^ %. Unfortunately, 
this high rate of output could not 
be sustained for more than a couple 
of months as Government couH 
not provide the additional foreign 
exchange required for the import 
of raw materials and components. 

9. The first stage of the expan¬ 
sion from 12,000 to 18,000 vehicles 
per year has been planned in such 
a manner that the additional out¬ 
put will be secured sometime 
towards the end of 1964. De¬ 
liveries of plant and equipment 
from the United States are reason¬ 
ably, short, varying from 9 to 12 
months. As all the buildings and 
services will have been completed 
by then, the Company will be in a 
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position to secure additional output 
no sooner thu equipment is install¬ 
ed. 

10. Commercial vehicles con¬ 
tinue to be in short supply. The 
position has become particularly 
acute as a result of the diversion 
of a major portion of our output 
for Defence purposes. During the 
Company's financial year 1%2 63, 
the production of commercial 
vehicles in the country totalled 
25,385, of which 12,2(X) or 48% 
were Tala Meicedes-Henz. The 
commercial vehicle target for the 
Third Flan has been set at 60,000 
vehicles by 1965-66, hut this, of 
course, will not be attained be¬ 
cause there is just not enough capa¬ 
city either with the main manu¬ 
facturers or with the components 
industry. 

11. The Commercial Vehicles 

(Distribution and Sale) Control 
Order, which came into force in 
May, 1963, is evidence of the de- 
terioiating position regarding the 
availability of commercial vehicles. 
The directions issued by the Con¬ 
troller of Commercial Vehicles 

result 111 80% of our output being 
reserved foi priozity allocation by 
Government Whilst the pivfeience 
of the Government authorities for 
Tata Mercedes-Benz vehicles is a 
matter of gralification, the reserva¬ 
tion of these vchicle.s for non-De- 
fence purposes not only operates un¬ 
fairly on our dealer organisation, 
but is also likely to influence ad¬ 
versely our long-term market posi¬ 
tion. These facts have been brought 
to the attention of the authorities 
and we are hoping that suitable 

modifications to the (Control Order 
will be issued before long. 

12. Our dealers, whose reason¬ 
able expectations of continued 
supply of vehicles have been greatly 
and unexpectedly upset, have 
shown a great deal of patience 
and loyalty to the Company. Dur¬ 
ing the past several years, a first 
class sales and service organisa¬ 
tion has been set up. the successful 
functioning of which depends on 
a steady supply of vehicles and 
spare parts. Not only has the 
vehicle supply to our dealers 
dwindled to a mere trickle, but the 
spare parts position also is becom¬ 
ing critical due to a decision of 
.Government not to grant import 
threes to manufacturers even for 


such items which are not currently 
being pioduccd m the country by 
component tnaoufacturen, 

13. The growth of the road 
transport industrjr has always had 
to contend with high taxes and 
duties, multiplicity of regulations 
and inadequacy of good roads. 
At present the magnitude of the 
tax burden on road transport is so 
great that a recent estimate made 
by the Indian Road Transport De¬ 
velopment Association reveals that 
taxes and duties on goods trans¬ 
port average 6 Naye Paise per 
ton-mile or approximately equal 
to the average height per ton-mile 
charged by the Railways. This 
industry whose growth is vital for 
the development of our nation will 
now suffer additionally from the 
non-availabiiity of vehicles. The 
inescapable conclusion is that the 
vital importance of encouraging the 
vigorous growth of the automobile 
and road transport industries has 
yet to be appreciated by our Plan¬ 
ners and Government If there is 
any appieciation, it has certainly 
not been translated into anv effec¬ 
tive action upto now. 

General Enginrerina and Foundries 
Divisions 

14 The release of piodiictioii 
facilities as a result of the planned 
reduction in .steam locomotive out¬ 
put has made possible a worthwhile 
increase in the turnover of the 
Geneial Engineeiing Division, the 
performance of which would have 
been very much better if operations 
had not been plagued by several 
handicaps which appear to have 
become an inherent part of the 
Indian engineering industry. Though 
our excavators, shunters and paper 
& pulp making machinery con¬ 
tribute .significantly to the country's 
development and save a great deal 
of foreign exchange, the actual 
position i«i that eiigineeiing com¬ 
panies such as ours are unable to 
obtain any assurance of supplies of 
steel in adequate quantities and of 
the required lyqjes; numerous 
orders for steel placed over the 
past couple of years remain out¬ 
standing without even an indica¬ 
tion of when we may expect deli¬ 
veries. It has to be appreciated 
by the controlling authorities that 
for the effective Utilisation of high 
grade engineering rapacity put up 
at considerable cost by companies 


such as ours, it is. vital that the 
flow of materials through the shops 
he planned la detail and Itmg m 
advance of actual operations. The 
uncerUinties created by material 
shortages result in the processing 
uf uneconomic batches, frequent 
setting, low labour productivity 
and lock up of funds in works in- 
progress. Such inefficient opera¬ 
tions inevitably raise our costs and 
lead to a wastage of production 
facilities, which is as undesirable 
as idle plant and equipment, even 
though this may not be equally 
evident. 

15. Discussions are in progress 
with Government regarding the 
continuance of manufacture of 
steam locomotives after the current 
order for 325 units which will be 
completed during the latter half ul 
1966. We have brought to the 
notice of the Railway Board that 
the new projects which we have 
undertaken are very high up on 
the list of foreign exchange savers 
and the increase in tiieir output 
and the rapid growth in their mdi 
genous content is dependent on the 
availability of the skilled men and 
machines to be progressively re¬ 
leased by the reduction in locomo¬ 
tive production. We have drawn 
their attention to the fact 
that further large scale investment 
by the Railways in obsolete motive 
power such as the steam locomotive, 
which in any case will have to be 
prematurely retired, is not calcula 
ted to solve the nation’s transport 
problem We arc jiursuing tin*- 
matter with Government. 

16. In Jamshedpur, as in most 
of India, industrial production has 
been hampered by power short¬ 
ages The Company's Foundries 
Division has been particularly 
affected, frequent furnace .shut 
down.s due to power cuts have 
limited the tonnage of both the 
foundries to about the same leveK 
as during the previous year. It i* 
to be hoped that the additional 
power to be generated by a num 
her of, Government projects in 
eastern India will become avail 
able according to .schedule so that 
the crippling effects of such short 
ages on industrial production can 
be avoided, 

17. The installation in the 
Alloy Iron Foundry of the new 
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equipment ordered from the USA 
under the A1 0 loan will ermtly 
increase its capacity and further 
unprove its efficiency. Some of 
the latest techniques and processes 
of foundry practice are being intro¬ 
duced and it is confidently expected 
that the performance and quality 
of the foundry products will com¬ 
pare favourably with those of 
automobile foundries in other parts 
of the world. 

New Projecu 

18. The execution of the pro¬ 
jects undertaken recently and the 
implementation of our expansion 
programmes have fully extended 
our financial and managerial re¬ 
sources. Your Directors, therefore, 
consider as inadvisable at this 
stage any new venture which might 
detract from the major task to 
which we are fully committed. 
An exception has, however, been 
made in regard to a plant which 
we propose to set up with the 
technical collaboration of a Ger¬ 
man firm for the production of 
press tools, dies and production 
devices needed in increasing quan¬ 
tities by the repetitive engineering 
industry. Such an operation apart 
from saving and earning foreign 
exchange, will result in the deve¬ 
lopment of those priceless assets — 
the skills and techniques required 
for designing and producing vari¬ 
ous types of production devices. 
This is a specialised field in which 
a beginning ha.s scarcely been made 
in India, but one which forms an 


essential element in the country’s 
engineering industry. 

19. The Government of India 
have granted to the Company a 
hcence to establish such a plant. 
Though the location of the project 
has not yet been finalised, negotia¬ 
tions are in progress for securing 
suitable land in the Poona region. 

Labour and Penonnet 

20. During the past yeatS I 
have referred to one of our most 
important though intangible asset— 
our engineers, administrators and 
craftsmen. The attention that we 
have paid to the training and deve¬ 
lopment of our personnel resources 
constitutes the principal assurance 
of our future vigorous growth. We 
have now over 700 persons on the 
Company’s rolls who have obtained 
one or more University degrees in 
a wide range of technical, commer¬ 
cial and other subjects. The num¬ 
ber of our engineering graduates 
exceeds 400, apart from over ISOO 
employees who hold engineering or 
technical diplomas and certificates. 
These constitute an asset that wc 
must maintain and develop with as 
much care as we. devote to our 
plant and equipment. It will con¬ 
tinue to be tlw Company’s policy 
to provide adequate compensation 
to Its employees and to keep the 
avenues of promotion open for 
those who prove their ability to 
undertake greater responsibilities. 

21. Our growth and expansion 
will continue to demand an increas¬ 
ing number of skilled and qualified 


personnel- The pool of trained an< 
experienced men in the country i 
strictly liimted and in view of ou 
increased demand we shall need i 
establish in due course additioiu 
facilities for their training am 
development. Towards the em 
of the year under review tfaer 
were under traming at the Teio 
Works 473 trade apprentices am 
125 graduate engineers and supei 
visors. 

22. The labour situation at th 
Works continues to be satisfactory 
There were no strikes and othe 
disturbances to production durinj 
the year under review, althougl 
during May this year there was i 
stoppage of work in the Hear Axl 
Section of the Automobile Divisioi 
resulting in a loss of 13,901 man 
hours. 

23. Your Company is takinj 
active steps to build up a co-opera 
tive relationship with the recognisei 
Union so that the productivity « 
our labour can increase and emolii 
ments and conditions of work im 
prove. 

24. In conclusion, on behalf o 
the Directors and your behalf, 
would like to express my thanks ti 
the Company’s workers and stal 
for the results achieved during th 
year in the face of so many dilTicul 
ties, only some of which I hav 
mentioned 

J R D. Tati 
Chairniat 

Bombay, 5th July, 1963. 
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TM'fi's Hvely 110 h.p. diesel 
engine provides enough power 
to haul capacity loads up the 
steepest gradients without strain. 
Ruggedy^urabte, powerful, the 
XM-B is built for gruel- 

lingservice. Elimination of super¬ 
fluous deadweight, the sturdy 


yet flexible chassis, the unique 
Heat Exchanger that maintains 
the engine at a constant operat¬ 
ing temperature preventing over¬ 
heating, the quality and design 
of each component ena¬ 

ble TM-Bs to haul the heaviest 
cargoes over the roughest terrain 


in all weathers. Brawny, yet 
thrifty, the TM-B’s functional 
perfection gives operators profi¬ 
table haulage with excellent fuel 
economy; while 132 TM-B Ser¬ 
vice Centres throughout India 
safeguard their investment. 

/ 
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Trials of Non-Alignment 

JT Itas nlwaye been painfully obvioua that much of title brftwda tihtt 
nbn-aKgiiment had survived the Gfainese onslau^t was {HremstBfei 
A policy may be discarded at one stroke or it may be Mid >dowb dia 
river by bits. Any political realist should have known all along 
in die case of non-alignment the latter was the real danger Ur be gUaedgd 
against. The Chinese attack did not immediately drive us into a poill- 
tary alliance with the West which rushed military assistanob wk^lMit 
Insisting on any'foHnal commitment on our part. But this did iiidt 
mean that non-alignment could be taken for granted. Tlie stresses 'iQidl 
strains on our foreign policy began to be feh as we started die task of 
working out long-term military and political policies to face the Oiinese. 
This was inevitable since non-alignment as we had hitherto practimid 
it had been worked out at a time when the many military and politicil 
compulsions which the Chinese aiggression of lost October thrust upon 
us were not visualised. It is, therefore; easy to see in every uoMmiliaf 
act or turn of policy a throat to non-alignment. This is unjustified, 
fox the form of non-alignment today cannot be what it was bdore dte 
Chinese aggression. To take but one instance, we had in the past tat- 
sistefitly opposed military aid from either bloc whereas now we, am 
actively trying to secure such aid from both blocs. Changes and.l^ 
justments are certainly necessary. What is important is tfc^ jgiMiftlE* 
tive content and their effect on our freedom to decide for mimivUi hji 
international affairs, including; of course, on questions XelRtfaig tD'i»W 
beat to face up to the Chinese threat. 

Two recent developments which have been intimately linked with 
the prospect for non-alj^ment are the proposed Indo-Westem air exer¬ 
cises and the agreement with the United States for setting up a power¬ 
ful radio tiassmilter beamed at South-East Asia and intended to coui^lvr 
Chinese propaganda in this region. Of the two developments, the 
details of and the issues involved in the latter are fairly clear. The 
political implications of the transmitter deal are infinitely more ilQ* ‘ 
portent than its commercial wisdom which has also been questioned^ 

• Politically it is repugnant to our foreign policy and to our very splfj 
respect. However great the need for a powerful transmitter, it caimot 
justify the arrangement to allow the Voice of America to spout U S 
pn^oganda at a group of friendly countries who will certeirdy Yj«W 
the stepping up of U S propaganda aimed at their people w|i£ gmp 
concern. If we were hankering after a powerful transmitter to pxmiiMlt 
better understanding of our policies among die people of 
Asia, then the manner in which we have secured die toonsmitter very 
effectively defeats our -puipose. The agreement also defeats one of the 
baaic objectives of our foreign policy since die. Clffnese aff^esaioa 
which is to do nothing to alienate the Soviet Union. Even in toe dell^'. 
■cate mattter of military assistance, we have, with obvious deaioiatra- 
tiyeheaB, made equal approaches to die West and the Soviet Uilkn. 

VGA agmemwit makes nosiaeose of sueh efforts. 

The Agmement Raises aarimHi .questions about the nuMUteL^lo 
vitid matters ace decided Is HP Govanunent of India. The 
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(r«(ic admission tiik 
l^an M inpHcatiops 0f 
'ni,mak«is it abundantiy 
'^tbkt |f pbwerlul group in Ijbr 
ijrnmeni pushed through this 
obnoxious deal knowing it to be 
contrary to the Government’s basic 
poHoieSr ’ • deliberately keepjpjg the 
Prime Minister in the dark. The 
implications are without question 
dangerous and justify an enquiry 
to uncover the persons in the Gov- 
lernnient guilty of siicii a trans¬ 
parent attempt to subvert the coun¬ 
try’s accepted polities. But this 
should not cbme in the way of im¬ 
mediate stejHt to disentangle our¬ 
selves'from this disgraceful agree¬ 
ment. This will not be easy knd 
will entail considerable embarrass¬ 
ment, particulaary since tht- II S is 
showing signs of obduracy, but tbm 
would do far less damage than the 
continuance of an arrangement 
lyjhich makes the country a hand¬ 
maid of U S propaganda. 

'As for the agreement with the 
U S and the U K for carrying out 
joint air exercises, certain vital 
aspects of it remain shiouded in 
mystery, making it difficult to assess 
its precise implications The 
Ministry of External Affairs has 
iHUed an official communique, but 
ilids more an attempt at whitewash¬ 
ing rather than at explaining the 
ab^ib/aoid implications of the agree- 
Hiailt.! It is jsointed out that the 
nxerciseaesuould be conducted under 
the “aegwff'^stc) of the Indian Air 
Force, that tliey do not commit the 
U S and the U K to come to our 
assistance in the event of a Chinese 


attack or the Government of India 
to accept such assistance. It is also 
stressed that while the Government 
of India has accepted the Western 
offer of valuable radar and commu¬ 
nications equipment, it is also acti¬ 
vely seeking Soviet assistance m 
Strengthening our air defence. The 
aim obviously is to dispel any 
suspicion that the air exercises are 
(hat prelude to the acceptance of 
atone kind of air umbrella which 
earlier been rejected by the 
^OMenmient, and,.,rij^tiy< being 
Mipugnant to non-alignment. 

The facts which are (available are 
not; however, at all aufficienl to 
epj^yinoe one of this. True, the radar 
eijuipinent to be supplied mav he 
absolutely essential for ah effective 

.But radar 
; to com- 


of air defence. 
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plete the defepce 
fast interceptors w 
missiles, 

tile U S and 416 U K flwn^ W sup¬ 
ply u-s these? Judging from what 
has appeared in the press, Tto", ..Ai* 
they then agreeable to oar using the 
ground equipment supplied by them 
with planes and mi.ssiles secured 
from other sources? This is even 
less likely What then is the picture 
that emerges? That the U S is sup¬ 
plying us with the ground quipmcnt; 
that the Indian Air Force is to be 
trained in the use of this equipment; 
that ground facilities are to be 
created which will enable the Wes¬ 
tern air force to go into operation 
swiftly and effectively in the event 
of a Chiness attack 

Now, just as acceptance of militaiy 
aid did not vitiate non-alignment 


, ip cenSiil *ikirou]astanqe«, it i$ pos- 
.'O^aage a •.'wfieu 

. ‘'some sut^'J^irangemont ps 
un4tolliii way he actually juBtiwftd— 
. say, ii^ we were expecting an immi- 
Chinese attack of sufficient 
magnitude to endanger the safety of 
our cities and ttidnstrial centres. It 
is to be expected that our long-term 
military policies would be based on 
an assessment of Chinese motives and 
likely^ actions. Acceptance of mili¬ 
tary assistance of any type or magni¬ 
tude may not imperil our policies 
provided a corresponding railitar) 
threat exists. But if we banket 
after assistance of an order not 
justified by the military situation 
on our borders, then the results aie 
bound to be disastrous for our poli¬ 
cies This is the danger that we 
have to guard against. 


Shipping Freight Rates 


'J’HE decision of the Karinahom 
Conference to increase West¬ 
bound freight rates by 12 5 per cent 
against the Maritime Freight Com¬ 
mission's recommendation of a 
general increase of only 7.5 per 
cent, has created a piquant situa- 
ation. It is now abundantly clear 
that the Governmet of India has 
failed to acquire sufficient control 
over ocean freight in spite of the 
vital importance of freight rates for 
the country’s export drive. The 
Government has been putting in- 
crenMiig press-nrv on the various 
Conferences to reduce freight rates 
on jiarticular commodities shipped 
to particular destinations. TTie 
efforts of the Freight Investigation 
Bureau in this direction have been 
attended with considerable success. 
In most cases, the Bureau has been 
able to show that the rales are ex¬ 
cessive in comparison with those 
applicable to other commodities or 
to other destinations But while the 
Bureau has been able to take a 
firm line on individual freight, rates, 
it is apparent that at the higher 
level at which the question of the 
general level of freight had to be 
tackled, the Govermnent failed to 
take as firm a line. 

WTvatever action the Government 
may decide to take on the Karhia- 
hom Conference’s decision to go 
9 he«id with an incre^e in freight 
rjlytto, higher than that recommended 


by „ the Maritime Freight Commis¬ 
sion, it will be faced wth many 
difficulties because the Conference 
decision is within the framework 
of consultation and discussion on 
which agreement had been reached 
earlier. Since the Conference is 
not required to get the Govern¬ 
ment’s approval for increases in 
freight rate.s, it is technically 
free to make it« own decisions 
despite the disapproval of the 
Government. It is quite likely, 
however, that the Conference action 
may precipitate a situation in which 
the Government may have to consider 
whe.ther it can enact legislation to 
take powers to control freight rates 
more effectively. 

The ineptness with which the 
Maritime Freight Commission has 
tackled its first major task may 
have well encouraged the Karma- 
hom Conference to fix the general 
increase in freight rates higher than 
recommended by the Commission 
The serious adverse effects tfiat any 
general increase in West-bound 
freight rates would have on India’s 
export trade have been so frequently 
stressed that the Commission would 
have been justified in recommend¬ 
ing any inorease alt all only after 
the strictost examination of the 
argumentojput. fo|war4 by the Con¬ 
ference delegation and the closest 
MHHiny of preaeBtojd by 

it. The €ofnmdliHO(ii,’8 ., report re- 



Sect*, on ^ jxmtrorjr. im-^aEtiwni^ ^ iiucroous b«swl)|^<M noo^ lim*. Stwely, 4~imdx Him 

casuitl attitude to ^ jSnidM, the oc ort to tiy in w Miritkoe Fceiglit fnitiiiiiifii^ii 

TbOt^h it has empha^d that have bem^achieyed ahould. haue gone into, this stpMt 

to take care that nothing is done to and thosp^^ich should be possible of the matter as well, 
affect our export plans, it seeBis to to achieve ought to com- suggests the need for ^ 

have accepted the arguments of d»e ponsate for any increase in costs Government to make a very careful 

Conference delegation without much thatjiky have taken place.-Al any. examination of its policy with w 

critical examination and to have rate, the MarUime Freight Com- shipping It is not 

been quite willing to accept their mission should have considered it merely to incraMe the volume^ 

facts on trust. its duty to investigate the quest^ tonnage, aa the concurrence 

The Commission accepted, for in- from this angle. ef Indian shipping companies hi 

stance, the argument that the costs jf India r succeeds in bringing the Conference to the freight, in-, 
of the shipping lines have increawd about a rapid expansion of its C*- crease has shown ao clearly, fll 

substantially since the last freight ports in the near future as it has course the effort to increase JndiaiX 

rate increase in 1957 even though no planned to do, the economics of tonnage will no doubt form an 

precise data were presented to^ the liner trade serving this country important part of an overall policy 
Commission. is not surprising should be baucally transformed, directed towards ensuring that 

that the Commission could present no This is because there is bound to shipping operating in our overseas 

arguments to support its own re- b*. an increase in the proportion of trade ^ws due consideration to 

commendation of a 7.5 per cent capacity which is utilised on the the country’s basic interests. What 

increase, and this knowledge pre- West-bound traffic. The Conference is really necessary, however, is a 

humably emboldened the Confer- should take this into account and revision of policy on the use of 

ence to fix the actual rate of in- realise that any contribution it can tramp tonnage, and a reconsidera- 

crease at 12.5 per cent, only 2.5 make towards an expansion of tion of the attitude towards the sys- 

per cent less than i^at it had origi- India’s exports by keeping rates as tem of deferred rebates which helps 

daily proposed. That some cost Iq,„ ^ possible and improving ser- to keep shippers within the control 

increases must have taken place vices, will ultimately benefit its of the various Conferences, 

seems obvious. But the question is: 


what was the magnitude of these 
cost increases in particular items 


How Not to Look Back 


and to what extent were they off¬ 
set by cost reductions brought 
about by the recent rationalisation 
of services and by other steps taken 
to introduce economies in opera¬ 
tion? It was also relevant, surely 
to ask whether the freight rates in 
operation in the base period were 
not too high 

This latter question is of special 
significance in the light of the argu¬ 
ments advanced by the Karmahom 
Conference delegation and accepted 
uncritically by the Maritime Fre¬ 
ight Commission that over the 
period under consideration, frMght 
rates m coastal shipping, railways 
and road transport in India increas¬ 
ed sijgnificantly and tha* Confer¬ 
ences and shipping lines had re¬ 
cently announced increases in fre¬ 
ight rates on other routes. Freight 
rates in coastal shipping, railways 
and road transport have been ab¬ 
normally low for many decades. 
Railway rates in particular^ being 
fixed by Government, have been ex¬ 
tremely uneconomic for certain 
commodities. Because. of the in¬ 
flationary pressures wiAin the eco¬ 
nomy, costs of these sectors of 
domestic transport have risen 
shiarply, s,. ,i 

For ocean freights, im the contrary, 
it has,neither beM true titat the on* 
ginal /level was K>o^4bw itor that sub- 


'J'HE silver jubilee of Shri J R D 
Tata as head of the Tata group 
of companies was not accompanied 
by any great fanfare. The public 
relations handouts did not even 
mention the well-known fact that 
he heads the largest group of 
companies in the country. They 
modestly described the group aa 
just one of the largest. On occa¬ 
sions like this, the general tendency 
is to extol the achievements 
of the person concerned in the 
past and what are described a» kis 
qualities of head and heart. This 
treatment hardly does justice to a 
man who, far from bemg about to 
retire, is perhaps more active and 
clear-sighted than ever before. 

Regardless of how others took 
the, occasion, Shri J R D Tata him¬ 
self has celebrated it in his own 
characteristic manner. He has 
looked forward, not back. Witness 
his firm support to the Bokaro pro¬ 
ject in the public sector on the 
ground that “it would be Loth' un¬ 
reasonable and unpatriotic of any 
one to place the interests of private 
enterprise above those of the nation 
as a,-whole”. The man, who was 
bom into the family <A India’s 
gneatest captain of industry and 
whose group has tiie larged stake- 


in the steel industry, made it clear 
that “the private sector, even ^ 
permitted to do so, would Hot 
able to undertake on its own a pfti- 
gramme of expansion at an aver¬ 
age rate exceeding a million tO&a 
of new capacity per vear”. 

The second item on J R D’s 
jubilee celebration programme was 
the announcement that Tata Iioa 
and Steel has accepted in principiiC 
an expansion of its capacity by upto 
one million tons at a cost of a 
little more than Rs 100 .crores. 
While assuring the shareholders 
that the scheme would be under¬ 
taken only if it is possible on terms 
fair and attractive to them he has 
also emphasised that the company 
can never afford to sit back so lopg 
as it exists. The shareholders mgv 
not so far have profited as much 
from the expapsjon as they had a 
right to expect; but J R D Xlao has 
no doubt that if tiio company had 
not doubled its plant capacity, the 
position pf the ^ar^olders would 
have been even less favourable than 
it is now. 

To this may be added the im¬ 
portant rolr wltich 'J R D Tata has 
played in the negotiationi; for tnkt- 
tary add, especially for the expatti^ 
sion and modernisation ,o| the ajiiH, 
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f {ttn^. Whiie anotlier .leading group 
' ym creating tipubte in the U S ow 
|lioiuuro> Tata had no hesitation in 


N6t Mf Daconfro/ 

THE demand of tiie Maharashtra 
Minister for Industries for tiit 
abolition of the oRice of the Iron 
and Steel Controller highlights the 
continuing dissatisfaction of govern¬ 
ment agencies as well as steel-con¬ 
sumers witli the working of this 
office. The Minister was, of course, 
fully aware that this demand was 
of an extreme nature. But the fact 
that he made it nevertheless, is an 
indication of the trend of opinion 
on this controversial subject. 

Decontrol of steel has been in 
the air for some time but the inte¬ 
rests concerned disagree on the 
extent to which decontrol should bc 
permitted'. The private steel pro 
ducers want complete decontrol be¬ 
cause they would stand to lose if 
only the freely available varieties 
are decontrolled. The small con¬ 
sumers are afraid that they would 
have to pay much highiM prices; 
why thi.s should worry them so 
nmeh is not so clear, since at pre- 
seirt they get only about one-fourth 
of theii requirements at controlled 
prices. The registered and con¬ 
trolled stockists have then own 
reasons for opposing any change in 
the existing system of distribution, 
for they would be displaced by 
government stockyards on the one 
hand, and new traders on the other. 

The complexity of the dilemma 
whidi the Government faces ha.s to be 
fully appreciated. The prices of most 
vasribties of steel were raised with 
effect from July 1. hut the question 
of retention prices to producers is 
still hanging fire. As the Raj Com¬ 
mittee made it clear in its prelirai 
nary report, the issue is not a simple 
oat of just full control or partial 
dwontrol or full decontrol. Various 
steps have to be tdeen simultaneou¬ 
sly 'At a number of points to ratio¬ 
nalise the system of Steel production, 
pricing and di^bution. Any 
sii)|^ step taken in isolation will 
make the position worse, 
nMJbeitei!. Tn,giae only a few de- 
ta^iu/aiiy step in the direction of 
ateptfhirol aad joint planning of Steel 


extending the fuli beufit of hk the adher. igtoop conpeiwod* & 
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production by the three producer-i 
requires a drastic rationalisation of 
the number of sections and sizes, a 
substantial increase in storage capa¬ 
city near the centres of consump¬ 
tion, creation almost from scratch 
of new arrangements for distribution 
and extension of credit, and basic 
change in the Tariff Commission 
formula for the assessment of capa¬ 
city utilisation, not to mention a 
thorough reorganisation of tlie 
functions and working of the lion 
and Steel Controller’s Office. In 
other words, the problems under 
discussion now cover for the 6rst 
time the entire range of issues con¬ 
cerning the steel industry. It would 
be idle to pretend that any simple, 
ea.sy and universally acceptable solu¬ 
tions can be found for them 
While It IS desuable to reach deci¬ 
sions quickly, that should not be an 
argument for pushing through has¬ 
tily conceived and piecemeal measu¬ 
res. 

Price Support: for Grower or 
Trader? 

J-HE machinery that has been 
created for supporting the 
price of raw jute is nothing if not 
elabuiate. In the first place, the 
(Antral Government’s Jute Commis¬ 
sioner in Calcutta is empowered 
undei the Jute (Licensing and Con- 
tiol) Order to require the jute mills 
to piiichase certain minimum quan¬ 
tities of raw jute eveiy month Then 
there is the Jute Buffer Stock Agen¬ 
cy formed in 1961 for the express 
puipose of supporting prices. In 
addition, some 600 cooperative 
marketing societies in the jute¬ 
growing .States purchase raw jute 
from the growers. Finally, the State 
Trading Corporation also entered 
the raw jute market last yeair to 
support the cooperative societies by 
taking over against cash payment 
the jute purchased by them. 

The operation of these agencies 
affects the price received by Ae 
grower „quite differently. While the 
epopefative marketing aocietiea malte 


their purchases directly from the 
growers, the jute mills and the buf¬ 
fer stock agency buy mostly from 
traders. The jute mills and the 
buffer i^ock agency between them 
make the bulk of the purchases, the 
scale of operation of the coopera¬ 
tive societies being relatively small 
In 1962-63, for instance, the mills 
and the buffer stock agency between 
them bought 6.7 million bales while 
the purchases of the cooperative 
societies were not even a lakh bales. 

It IS thus clear that the impact 
of the support operations on the 
price received by the cultivator was 
at best indirect since the bulk of 
the purchases were made from trad¬ 
ers, It has been pointed out in these 
columns that the buffer stock agen¬ 
cy is by Its constitution eminently 
unsuited to the task of maintaining 
prices at the level stipulated by the 
Government. It is managed and 
controlled by the Jute Mills Asso¬ 
ciation which IS yet to reconcile it¬ 
self to the minimum prices fixed by 
Government. The minimum prices 
fixed for the last two seasons, and 
which have been continued for the 
1963-64 season, are based on the 
price of Rs 30 per maimd for Assam 
bottoms in Calcutta. The jute mills 
have maintained that this price is 
too high and not justified by the 
prices of finished jute goods. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
buffer stock agency has never com¬ 
mitted itself to maintaining the price 
fixed by the Government and much 
of its purchases in the last season 
were in fact made at lower prices. 
In any case, as noted above, the 
buffer stock agency as well as the 
jute mills made their purchases from 
the traders so that while their opera¬ 
tions did help to avoid severe de¬ 
pression arising from glut in the 
raw jute market, they could not en¬ 
sure that the grower received the 
minimum prices fixed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

This was the reason why it was 
decided to encourage cooperative 
marl^eting societies to purchase and 
hold raw jute Since the societies 




wOliM Wy iWiute dimply frdmirtlie 
growers in ^ primary mWkets, it 
was expected that they would exert 
a mim decisive influence on the 
pri<» received by the grower than 
the activities of the jute mills and 
the bufi'er stodc agency. But the 
scale of operation of the coopera¬ 
tives last year was too small to make 
an impression on prices. It Was 
hoped, however, that with the entry 
of the State Trading Corporation 
into the field, to take over the jute 
bought by the cooperatives and to 
provide them with funds to make 
further purchases, the cooperatives 
would be able to play a more im¬ 
portant role. It has been oflicially 
announced that purchases of raw 
jute by cooperative societies in 1963- 
64 would be four times as much as 
last year. This is most welcome 
because unless large purchases are 
made direct from the growers, the 
objective of fixing minimum prices 
Is not likely to be realised. 

In the context of the projected 
increase in the purchases of the eo- 
operative societies, a report appear¬ 
ing in the press last week is parti¬ 
cularly disturbing. According to this 
report, some of the jute purchased 
by the State Trading Corporation 
from the cooperative societies last 
year carried the tickets of jute 
traders operating in the open mar¬ 
ket In other words, the traders used 
the cooperative societies to sell raw 
lute to the S T C at the Government- 
fixed prices which were higher than 
those prevailing in the open mar¬ 
ket Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
S T C is reported to have suffered 
a loss of Rs 4 to Rs 5 on every 
maund of raw jute bought by it last 
year. If this loss had gone to subsi¬ 
dise the jute grower, then the S T C 
would have been furthering the aims 
of the Government’s minimum price 
tmlicy. But what, it would appear, 
was happening was that some clever 
traders were making a nice profit 
for themselves by selling to the 
STC at prices higher than they 
could realise in the open market. 

It is to be hoped that the lessons 
of the S T C’s experience last year 
would not be entirely lost on the 
Government. It is all right to claim 
that the cooperatives will increase 
their purchases four-fold this year, 
but b^ore the STC buys up the 
iute from ffte cooperatives at prices 
higher than Rwee prevailing in the 
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t^n market, it must be ensured 
that the cooperatives are in tact ge> 
nuine and are makii^ their pur¬ 
chases from the growers and not 
merely acting as covers for jute 
traders, out to mdrn s profit for 
themselves at the STCs coat. 

U S Balance of Paymonfi' 

'J'HE persistent deficit in the U S 

balance <f{ payments, which baa 
been causing U S authorities con¬ 
siderable anxiety for some time 
now, has been primarily due 
to the high level of its military ex¬ 
penditure abroad and the conti¬ 
nuous outflow of both short-term 
and long-term capital, including in 
this latter term, (dlicial U S assist¬ 
ance to underdeveloped countries. 
Apart from this, tourist expendi¬ 
tures abroad have also been high. 
All these together combined to pro¬ 
duce an overall deficit despite the 
existence of a surplus on the 
trade account'. Until recently U S 
efforts were directed in general at 
expansion of exports, which were 
already high Some success attend¬ 
ed these efforts but the overall 
balance of payments continued to 
remain in deficit. 

During the last year or two, the 
authorities tried to deal with the 
resulting drain of gold from the 
country by persuading other coun¬ 
tries to hold more dollars in their 
reserves. Different countries have 
different practices in this regard, 
but almost all of them agreed to 
modify these practices so as to hold 
more dollars. In effect, they helped 
to maintain the de jure convertibi¬ 
lity of the dollar by agreeing not 
to press their convertibility righ*» 
de facto. The accumulation of 
dollars in their reserves in this 
manner subiected these countries to 
the risk of heavy loss in case of a 
devaluation of the dollar and there 
was. therefore, increasing resistance 
to this practice as the proportion of 
dollars in the reserves of these 
countries increased over time. Some 
countries made substantial pre-pay¬ 
ments of loan instalments in order 
to reduce this proportion, yet they 
found themselves from time to time 
pressing for payment in gold. 
Whenever this happened there was 
a substantial outflow of gold from 
U S reserves, 

While, pressing other couijtries 
to hold doRan in their reserves, 


the U S Govemuient eonjbliat% 
refused to jgive « mid guerantee ioipi 
such holdings. IDiey aigaed fiuit 
this was not necessary hecMtae ibey 
had ijSven an assurance fiutt die 
dollar would not be devalued, but 
this argumaat could hardly aatiafy 
rbose who were adcsd to hold 
dollars. Assurances about ^ fin 
maintenance of the value of a cur* 
rency have very often in the past 
been followed by a leduction jd 
that value, the change having aoaw* 
times been made overnight. 

The other countries oonoeraed 
have, therefore, been quite restive 
for some time, particularly so 
because the measures taken hy the 
U S Government could only post¬ 
pone the day of reckoning. More 
effective measures to tadcle 
basic factors responsible ibr die 
Igold drain could not, however, h* 
taken easily. The reduction of 
military expenditure was bound up 
with the country’s foreign policy. 
The reduction of foreign aid to 
underdeveloped countries was ruled 
out if the United States was to play 
the role that it had marked out for 
itself in this sphere. The only 
apparent way of tackling the fiodr 
of upital was through interest rate 
policy, given the desire to dbstain 
from physical controls. There wer(v< 
however, special difficulties in 
adopting the obvious remedy of 
higher interest rates because of the 
domestic situation. 

Domeatically, the U S economy 
has been showing sjgns of stagna¬ 
tion: rale of growth of national in¬ 
come during the last few years has 
been insignificant and unemploy¬ 
ment has tended to grow. A cheap 
money policy formed an obvious 
part of any scheme for accelerating 
the rate of econopiir growth and 
reducing unemployment. If high 
interest lates were necessary J[o 
reduce the outflow of capital from 
the United States, low interest rates 
were necessary to stimulate die 
economy. The Administration pre¬ 
ferred to give priority to the needs 
of domestic economy while tryic^ 
other methods to deal with the 
balance of payments situation. 
These other measures proved, how¬ 
ever, no better than palliatives apd 
last week, the realities of the situX- 
tion can^t up wHh the Administ¬ 
ration. 

mi 
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tlhethf Mtotum at Unt 

JT ' wu appamit' that athrr coun- 
' trios would not be willing much 
longer to accept additional dollars 
m their irterves. It is probable 
that some of them actually pressed 
the United States to discharge lU 
responsibility to convert the accu¬ 
mulated dollars into gold. Such a 
conversion would have involved a 
a gigantic dram of gold from U S 
tpserves within a lelatively short 
period and this might have eaused 
a flight of capital from the Uniied 
States. The U S Uovernrnent de- 
'cided that it would be belter in 
these circumstances to deal with 
the situation directly. 

The first mpastire announced was 
an increase m the discount rates 
of the Federal Heserve Bank, i e, a 
ttW- in short-term rates. It was 
made clear that the authorities did 
hot want to allow long-term inte¬ 
rest lates to rise, so that domestic 
investment in the United Slates 
rould continue at a high level. 
However, something had to he 
done to stop the outflow of long¬ 
term capital also. The measure 
proposed to deal with thi.s is an 
interest-equalisation tax which will 
raise the effective rate of interest 
at which forr-ign governments and 
companies can raise long-term capi¬ 
tal in the United States while leav¬ 
ing the rale of iiiten'st actually le- 
reived by U S residents at the .same 
level. By this method, domestic rales 
are allowed to remain low As a 
result the outflow of capital .should 
narrow down to a small trickle com¬ 
pared with the flood of irceni vrais 

U S borrowing from tiie Intel na¬ 
tional’ Monetary Fund is die olhei 
• important measure, whieh togs'thei 
with the interest equalisation tax. 
Was announred bv tlwi President in 
hi.s special message to Congress 
This’ -amount will presumably be 
used to pay off die various countries 
with accumulated dollar balances, 
so that, this conversion opeiation 
will leave U S gold reserves untou¬ 
ched. Wfiile the overall position of 
fbe iJnited State.s will remain the 
isame whether it allows dollars to 
be-^ accumulated fn other coiintrie>t’ 
reseWos, pays them fiom its ovsn 
Ffiserves 'of borrows' from' the Fund 
in Ordei'^to dwso,’the^ psydrological 
haplict* *’i8^' qititto 4>ffnr«t>k The 
U S Government has thus menttged 


to stgve off the crisis that a Uige 
scale conversion of accumulaPd 
dollars would otherwise have pro¬ 
duced. It remains to he seen whe¬ 
ther the other measures proposed 
will succeed in bringing about a 
more basic improvement m the ba¬ 
lance of payments. 

No Ore for Mangalore? 

progress of the scheme to 
develop Mangalore into a major, 
all-weather port has been so slow 
that the report appearing in the 
press last week that the Mysore 
Goveinmeftt Is at 'last beginning to 
sit up and take notice is hearten¬ 
ing, The Central Budget for 1%2- 
6.S earmarked Rs 12 lakhs for the 
Mangalore port. The actual expendi¬ 
ture during the year was, however, 
only ahoi/t R.s 4 6 lakh.s. The pro¬ 
vision made in the 196.^-64 Budget 
lb also depressing- it is only Rs 10 
lakhs, so that (assuming expendi¬ 
ture does not fall short of Budget 
provision this yeai also) the total 
expenditure on the Rs 15 crore pro¬ 
ject which IS scheduled to be com- 
jileled by the end of 1966, by April 
1964 would be no more than about 
Rs 15 lakhs 

The reason given for the short¬ 
fall in expenditure in 1962-63 was 
delay in the acquisition of land and 
consequent slow progress of con¬ 
struction work It lb, therefore, all 
to the good that the Stale Covern- 
ment’s efforts are centred on speed¬ 
ing up acquisition of land. The 
Government has ordered acquisition 
of about I,4(K) acres and appointed 
a special officer to expedite the pro- 
I pss It has also .set up a high-power 
committee to study the progress of 
acquisition. It is to be hoped that 
as a result of these steps a repeti¬ 
tion of the unhappy experience of 
last year would he prevented 

Kuiiwav Minister Swaran Singh 
also had a heartening word to say 
about the Mangalore port Iasi week 
He assured a press conference in 
Bangalore that work on the Manga- 
loie-Hassan lailway line wa.s pro- 
ceieding satisfactorily and that it 
would be completed simultaneously 
w’ltli the port. The railway would 
link the port with the hinterland 
and would be the major means of 
transport, of goods for export from 
the port. 

- .Those has been, however, one 
major'development of vital interest 


to the Mai%alore port project nlhidh 
has not found a mention in either 
the Mysore Government’s announce¬ 
ment or the Railway Minister’s state¬ 
ment. This is the reassessment of 
the iron ore reserves position in 
south Mysore. The Mangalore port, 
according to the Third Plan, “is 
proposed to be developed primarily 
tot handle about 2 million tons of 
iron ore expected to be exported 
from Chitaldrug and other mining 
areas in the vicinity of the port”. 
However, recent investigations, by 
the Indian Bureau of Mines are re¬ 
ported to have indicated that the 
iron ore reserves in this region are 
much less than originally estimated. 
The scaling down of the estimate of 
reserves is believed to be as steep 
as from 276 million tons to a mere 
12 million tons. Another study, this 
time by a foreign team, is reported 
to have cast doubts also on the 
quality of the ore reserves in this 
area. 

Of course, substantial iron ore 
reserves have been confirmed in the 
Bellary-Hospel region m Mysore 
and the need for a major port with 
modern facilities through which to 
export these ores is unquestioned 
It has been calculated that the most 
important factoi determining the 
( 1 f cost of iron ore is sea freight; 
and sea freight is to a great extent 
affected by the time taken in load¬ 
ing and discharging cargo and by 
the sort of vessel that is used, (see 
the Weekly Note “Exports of Iron 
Ore" in the issue of June 2.3, 1962). 
This calls for ports which can ac¬ 
commodate large ships and which 
have the facilities for fast mechani¬ 
cal loading. For this reason there 
may still be a ca.se for developing 
the Mangalore port to export Bel- 
lary-Hospet iron ore. But the fact 
will remain that this would mean 
much longer rail haulage of the 
ores than would be the case if the 
exports were made through Marma- 
goa or Karwar. 

Tinkering with Capital Market 

^HE stock markets have bterl in 
the doldrums since the emer¬ 
gency in last October. Shaie 
values have slumped along a wide 
range and many observers sOem to 
think that.there is no quick recovety 
IK prospect. Apart from the pri¬ 
vate seaor's discomfiturt; from this 
state of the markets, 'from' tiipe' tl) 



time tbe Governmein India iiBs 
also felt the need to take some 
action to revive confidence. It is 
reported that recently theie Jias 
been a series of discussions between 
top industrialists and the Govern¬ 
ment in this matter. 

The reported imposition of cer¬ 
tain sections of the private sector 
to the proposal that the LiC be 
used to support selected scrips is, 
however, not easy to understand. 
Since the LIC was set up/‘the pri¬ 
vate sector has more than once 
asked the Government to use the 
resources of the LIC in support of 
the investment market. The pre- 
«ent opposition is said to be on the 
ground that such support by the 
Lie would involve the Corporation 
in “speculative operations” which 
would violate previous assurances 
given by the Government. But, 
surely, if the present level of share 
prices is considered low because of 
lack of investors, the spokesmen of 
the private sectoi cannot, in tlie 
same breath, judge support by 
the- Lie at these levels to be specu¬ 
lative. Or, IS It their fear that by 
this support the LIC would gam 
substantial interests in many com¬ 
panies? 

The latest report from Delhi that 
the Government of India has ii)c 
proved a proposal to u«e the resour- 
les of the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India and 
the Industrial Finance Corporation 
to give limited support to the 
capital market by underwri¬ 
ting new issues is indeed a very 
poor outcome of the high-level di--- 
cussions that have been going on 
The two institutions, paiticiilaily 
the ICICI, have been supporting 
the capital market through under¬ 
writing operations almost ever “ince 
they were set up. They have also 
been making judicious direct pur¬ 
chases of the equity of selected con¬ 
cerns and such purchases have pro¬ 
ved useful in a number of cases. 
All these activities will doubtless 
continue, but these are of too small 
dimensions to give a shot-in-the-arm 
to the stock markets, even assuming 
that this can at all he done by 
institutional support, 

fkeda’s N«w Cobfeiof 

Our iapati CorrespondeAt'wriia ; 
CONTRARY to my belief express¬ 
ed in the last letter from Japan 


(Special ^^amber, July 11)63) 
Lisaku Sato, brother of ex-Prime 
Minister Kithi, has been included 
in the New Japanese Caking am. 
nounced on July 18. He has been 
given the rank of State Minister in 
charge of Olympic Affairs, Directoi 
of the Science and Technolqgy 
Agency, etc. There is no doubt 
that tliis unexpected inclusion is 
dpe to the advice of ex-Priime Mini¬ 
ster Shigeru Yo^ida, the aged 
genro (adviser) of the Liberal 
Democratic Party. Four days ago 
Premier Ikeda visited Voshida and 
rumours of expansion of the Cabi¬ 
net followed almost imniediately 
afterwards. 

As readers of this column wi|l 
lecall, Japanese cabinets are consti¬ 
tuted not on the basis of efficiency 
or ability to handle departmental 
affaiis but on the basis of the num¬ 
ber of political followers each mem¬ 
ber IS able to bring into the Liberal 
Democratic • Party. Immediately 
after Ikeda’.s first election three 
years ago, he tried to reconcile in 
the one cabinet members of tbe 
lo/in (career) faction and the 
bureaucratic faction, but dissatis¬ 
faction between Sato and Korio 
caused a break-up of the cabinet 
and m the second cabinet Sato was 
not included. Having the most 
powerful section of the party out¬ 
side the Cabinet has made things 
difficult for the Prime Ministei but 
becau'-e of the rapidly increasing 
living standards, the ability of Ikeda 
not to offend any person in the op¬ 
position by his “low postuie” or 
polite attitudes, and general,, good 
luck, the bureaucratic faction could 
not cause excessive harm Hut now 
another attempt is to be made to 
bring all the Liberal Democratic 
factions into the cabinet. 

In the new cabinet the Foreign 
and Finance Ministers have remain¬ 
ed unchanged (Masayoshi Ohira 
and Kakuei Tanaka, respectively I 
but the F,ducation Minister has been 
replaced by Hirokichi Nadao, for¬ 
mer Education Minister in the Ki«hi 
Cabinet. There is also a new ap¬ 
pointment in the powerful Agfiful' 
ture-Forestry Ministry, Munenori 
Akagi. The Agriculture-Forestry 
Ministry is one of the most power¬ 
ful posts for political patronage 
inside the government. Mr Akagi 
also held a position a.s Cabinet 
secretary in the Kishi guverrttnetrt. 


l^e main triticisin o{'tfi* 
cabinet by the ’"bureaucratic” WUW 
party was that Prime MiW- 
♦ter ilteda had not been out^oken 
enou^. [ think it is likely that 
the new cabinet will tend to take a 
stronger line than the previous one 
even to the extent o£ carrying 
fwlioies against the wishm- of the 
“man in the street”. One of' (^ 
most ticklish of these prohlemfiia 
that of normalisation of itiiationK 
between Japan and South Kortla. 
At present there is no ollidal di^o- 
matic representation, but it is like¬ 
ly that there will be increasing 
trade and aid relations between the 
two countries in the future. A few 
months ago, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment encouraged a semi-govern¬ 
ment agency to give a large quantity 
of surplus gram to the South Kbreah 
government. For one living In Ja^Mn 
it Is nndispiilable that the ties be¬ 
tween Japan and South Korea 

sho(ild be much closet as each can 
assist the other. But there is also 
no doubt that there are very stFong 
left-wing elementu ni both Jap’aii 
and Korea which are likely to 

cause difliriillies by whipping up 
ma.s.H feelings on both sides. 

Another issue on which strong 

feelings are usually aroused is the 
price farmers should be paid,for 
their nee. This has now been 
raised by over Y 1,(K)0 per ISO 
kilograms. The price is widely 
regarded us loo high, hiit nwessary 
because so manv of the Liberal 
Democrats cierive their political 

support from the rural areasl 
The more difficult question has yht 
to be resolved which u fixing the 
price at which rice is to be aold to 
towns-people At present there is a 
big difference between the two prices 
necessitating heavy Government .a«b- 
sidies. Here again Prune Minisle; 
Ikeda has in a sense given ,ih tc 
political pressure instead of dealing 
with the problem rationally. It i*' 
known that the price of rice ilw 
Government had recommended wa.< 
much below that advocated by th< 
Liberal Democratic Party, 

Altogether one can expect a «lighl 
movement to the right during ihi 
comiiig year, growing bad relatiort! 
betwr^ the Socialists and fbi 
Liberal Democratic Party and won 
butspokenhess from the rabine 
members. 
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Who Leads the GO I? 

Rommli Tliapar 


QUAIOSER and curioaer becomea 
the fituation in th« Ci^ltai. 
Naturally, for the moment, all con* 
veraation converges on the reported 
mobiliution of the Chinese armies 
in Tibet — a fact which is challeng¬ 
ed by supposedly well-informed 
western obwrvers and rejected out¬ 
right by Peking, but which is power¬ 
fully asserted b^ the G 0 1. In* 
deeo, these mobilisations have been 
BO frequently reported over the past 
few months that even in official 
circles there is a tendency to adopt 
a wait-and-see, non-commkal atti¬ 
tude about what is impending along 
the Himalayan border. Only the 
stock markets respond, with ‘pro¬ 
minent operators’ always managing 
to unload holdings just before these 
reported mobilisations are an¬ 
nounced ! 

It must be admitted that on this 
oqoasioii officials have acted on a 
rather elaborate scale. Top Cabi¬ 
net Ministers have returned to 
Delhi. The Army Chief was also 
summoned from his foreign tour. 
The representatives of the non-align¬ 
ed nations were called for a brief¬ 
ing. And our ambassadors abroad 
were requested to keep foreign 
offices around the world posted with 
the latest facts. Now, if nothing 
happens, we are going to appear 
thoroughly ill-informed and seem¬ 
ingly incapable of understanding 
what goes on along the Himalayas. 

China’s Motivations 

Basically, the trouble is that the 

S ntlemen who interpret the deve- 
,imente along our borders do not 
make any sustained or probing study 
of the motivations of a power like 
China. In their limited diplomatic 
vocabulary, a mobilisation some¬ 
where in Ladakh or in the North- 
East inevitably suggests an invasion. 
No attempt is made by them to lo¬ 
cate possible limited objectives 
whidh the Chinese may be pursu¬ 
ing. Several iheoriqs are current, 
iaduding the explanation that the 
‘mobilisirtioins’ are an attempt to 
make Hm army in Tibet self*suS- 
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cient and no longer dependent on 
4 H,000-mile communication link 
with China. Another interesting 
theory suggested to me recently w 
that Peking intends to make India 
talk of ‘imminent invasion’ over 
and over again until the world is 
so sickened by this performance 
that it begins to accept the Maoist 
charge that Nehru is an adventurei 
who assumes certain postures in 
order to ‘.squeeze’ aid out of the 
West 

Alrtually, this is precisely the 
impression that is beginning to take 
shape. F'oreigii diplomats m the 
Capital now Joke among themselves 
about the similarities of invasion- 
forecasting and weather-forecasting. 
The joint air exercises and the 
V 0 A deal are described as mark¬ 
ing the beginnii^ of ‘aligned non- 
alignment’. Only the representa¬ 
tives of the Afro-Asian group are 
perturbed because they feel that a 
fnend is making an unnecessary 
mess of his case and losing out to 
an unscrupulous enemy. In their 
own way these elements have tried 
to help India realise that there is a 
possibility of China, mobilised and 
all, accepting the Colombo propo¬ 
sals, and that Delhi should move 
diplomatically with this po.ssibility 
in mind. But nobody in a position 
to influence polic 7 has responded. 

Role of Bureaucrarr 

Of course, there is a .small and 
coherent (group which firmly beli¬ 
eves that Peking will launch another 
limited attack to topple the Nehru 
government, to baptise India’s com¬ 
mitment to the West and to drive 
another nail into the coffin of the 
communist co-exiators. It is an 
attitude now reinforced by the 
theory that the Sino-Soviet split 
will encourage Peking’s adventu¬ 
rism. While this group stands on 
the outer fringes of policy-making, 
it has apparently made a sizeable 
itnpact on the bureaucrats who 
handle our fore%n policy. For, 
what other reason could there be 
for these repetitious reports about 


an ‘imminent invasion’ along the 
Himalayan border? This extra¬ 
ordinary state of aifairs needs study 
and investigation, to say the least. 

That the Prime Minister is a party 
to this rather inept diplomacy no 
longer surprises. He is too over¬ 
whelmed with routine decisions and 
the business of ‘meeting-the-people’ 
that he has little time for anything 
else The V 0 A experience has 
made it clear that it is possible for 
a small and determined group of 
policy-wreckers to push in secrecy 
the most disastrous of schemes 
through governmental procedures 
and to obtain the assent of an over¬ 
worked and exhausted leadership by 
twisting the real objectives of these 
foreign sponsored projects. The 
V 0 A agreement, in fact, caused 
the greatest surprise in the U S State 
Department — and rightly so, for 
while it broke the back of our non- 
a%nment policies, it had the ‘okay* 
of the Prime Minister. Similarly, the 
joint air exercises The way in 
which they have been elaborated 
suggests that there is little point in 
having them at all. But who will 
say so? 

A New Morarji 

Cerainly not the Prime Minister. 
He feels the absence of trustech poli¬ 
tical colleagues and is now too easily 
swayed by those bureaucrats who 
can fill his ears with their ‘research’. 
He does not have political assistants 
who can sift the material. Certainly 
not the Defence Minister. For seve¬ 
ral months now, he has been un¬ 
happy and frustrated. Too much 
interference. Too little over-all 
direction. He would much rather 
he back in Bombay — possibly In 
November when the Union Cabinet 
will be re-shaped depending on 
whether the deputy leadership is to 
pass to l.at Bahadur Shastri or 
Morarji Desai. Both now seek the 
shadow of Nehru, the latter sur¬ 
prisingly f^pough, with a bold 
Nehruist line. Until the decision 
on the deputy leadership is taken, 





we will continue to wait for the 
clarification of policieu and per¬ 
spectives. 

At the moment, the betting in 
alert political circles is 60 : 40 in 
favour of Lai Bahadur Shastn. He 
IS non-controversial, retiring, cau¬ 
tious, able to meander through the 
factions which riddle the party in 
power, an image which might pre¬ 
serve the amorphousness of the 
ruling Congress Party. But^ a new 
Morarji Desai looks like emerging, 
politically flexible, receptive to 
fresh ideas, less dogmatic, seem¬ 
ingly anxious to press forward with 
the policies associated with the 
Nehru era. The post-budget reac¬ 
tions are believed to have streng¬ 
thened his resolve to plan for a 
society which can resolve the con¬ 
tradictions between defence and 
development. Many political siir- 
prise.s are in the ofling. 

Even as large sections of the 
newspaper-reading public look 
around for a leadership which 
makes sense in the changed condi¬ 
tions of today, and the speculation 
on (diinese intentions glows, Delhi 
will soon yawn hack to life with 
I’arl lament re-conveniiig. Eveiy- 
ihing IS conspiring to make Aueusl 
a rather tempestuous month. The 
V 0 A deal will be under heavy 
attack. Advance radar crews will 
he reaching India to spaik beginn¬ 
ing of the joint exeiiises The Com¬ 
munist F’arty will he oiganismg the 
protest march against rising prices 
and taxes to Delhi. Other opposi 
tion gioups will be demonstrating, 
boycotting or launching stiikes. And 
the Chinese will be massing in 
strength along the hoidei. The 
Pakistanis, too. m collusion oi other¬ 
wise — that IS, if the assumptions 
of the Ministry of External Affans 
are correct. 

Fundamental Ailments 

Tn addition, MPs are likely to 
he terribly upset by the official an¬ 
nouncement from Washington that 
there will be no decision on the 
Bokaro Steel Plant this year. This 
massive project, vitiated by too 
much publicity and the activities of 
an Indian private seetdr lobby in 
the USA, will probably never be 
launched Next year, the US pre¬ 
sidential elections will again force 
a postponement of a decision And 
Indian planning, capable of all 
kinds of dilly-dallying, will have 


to face the brutal fact that It can¬ 
not do witliout the steel which Bok¬ 
aro was to make availabla — parti¬ 
cularly now, when the demand is 
mounting from both the defence 
and develc^ment sectors. These 
facts, together with the report that 
a World Bank study of the Third 
Five Year Plan is most critical: of 
our efforts, should inject further 
excitement into the Parliamentary 
proceedings. , 

In whichever direction one turns, 
there is the same story of ai hoc 
decisions, often conflicting, no 
clear-cut idea as to objectives, and 
policy-making through hunches or 
momentary impressions which can 
be as varied as the policies enunci¬ 
ated. The disease which afflicts us 
IS not spread hy this or that leader. 
It seems that we have got used to 
a way of work which feeds confu- 

4 Calcutta Diary 

A Genius and 

the (rovernment of West Bengal 
lately displayed its concern 
over the State's film industry. 
Mother India's pride — and sorrow. 
A Film Inqiiirv Oimmitlee has been 
in existence fot some time: and 
Mr Justice K C Sen reportedly ex- 
iiects to submit his report “soon” 
Meanwhile the Uovernment has 
decided to underwrite creditworthy 
whatever that mean.s. film prodiiter.s’ 
efforts, which will enable ibeni 1o 
pet loans fiom the Film Fi"anre 
('orporation After its biilliaiit 
success in the deen sea fishinc l,)usi- 
ness. which is to be wound un sjior- 
tiv after sinkmp lakhs of rupees 
from public hinds the (ioveinment's 
ventiiie into the film industry will 
he watched with more anxietv than 
hope What is not in doubt is that 
the industry’s SO.OOO emnlovees 
face uncertainties out of all pro¬ 
portion to Its inieinalional pcestige, 
that the market for Bermali films is 
shrinkui" not only outside We«t 
Benpal hut in the State itself that 
somebody ought to do something 
about it all 

The Goyernment hats in fact been 
in the film business for some time: 
and that is what worries friends o^ 
the cinema. Apart from piodueing 
a number of documentaries, mostly 
indifferent, the Government was in 
some ways associated with Satyaiit 
Ray’s “Pathei Panchali”; it is the 


sion. Only a drastic cnieihaul of < 
the system, and the outlawing 
many supposedly ‘respectable’ nos 
tions inherited from the British 
Raj, can free us from the grip of 
a self-imposed paralysis. Perhaps, 
Parliament would do well to reser¬ 
ve a few days to debate these funda¬ 
mental ailments. 

However, if we continue to shy 
away from fundamentals and lose 
ourselves in the superficial play of 
personalities in politic.s we will p^-" 
sist 111 the intolerable habit of spea¬ 
king in many voices and in subtle¬ 
ties which only we can understand. 
And that old question will continue 
to form in ail its harshness : Who 
leads the G 0 1 ? A shattering ques¬ 
tion for a nation which claims to 
be prepaiing for the ‘ take-off ’. Even 
more shattering i.s our inability to 
answer if. 


A Government 

profits from this film, a classic, 
which went into financing the Film 
Finance Corporation And thereby 
hangs a tale, which does little 
credit to anyone except Satyajit 
Ray who, significantly, has not 
made a se-cond film with help from 
the Government of West Ben^kl,. 
despite overtures from Writers’ 
Building. How did the original 
association come about? 

The Go-Between 

The late Dr B C Roy was justly 
renowned for his many qualities. 
Love of the arts, however, was not 
one of them; he did not mind say¬ 
ing what a Philistine he was. (It 
still breaks a great Bengali nove¬ 
list's heart that Dr Roy never got 
his name right.) The stoiy, mother 
ed perhaps by only a little malice, 
is that when Satyajit Kay was 
stuck with his unfinished film and 
could boirow no more from any 
quartet, someone related to Ray 
approached Roy. The latter would 
not hear of any such nonsense as 
his Government financing an arty- 
craftv film hy an unknown irank 
crazy enough to chuck a good job 
a.s a commercial artist to stake hifc 
all on a film that did not even pic- 
tend to he popular. Pleading cqp-,,i 
tinued, for the woman concerned is 
nothing if not persistent She knew 
hei Dr Roy. When every othei 
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& o^ment iiad failed! to make the 
ali^tesl impression on the Chief 
Minioter »he satd Itow sad it would 
be if a gifted Brahmo young man 
failed to finish hi« film for want of 
funds; and this when the gteat Di 
Roy hmweJf wa# the Chief Mini¬ 
ster. 

The greatness. Roy’s, is said to 
have broken the ice; ii melted into 
mom'y at the mention of the magic 
word *‘Brahmo". Allowing for 
exaggeration, it tfeenis ijiiitc jkissi- 
hie that the film might nut iiave 
lieen made at ail if the afiurmen 
tinned arguments had not aiianged 
ihemsclwH as ielated The film 
unmade, .Satyajit Ray might .still 
have been an unknown genius, the 
Indian film industiy might .still have 
been known abroad by ‘'Aan’’ and 
“Awara”; P .S Mathiii, the Direiloi 
of Publicity, might still have been 
without the Pie.sidentV med,il; tlieie 
might have lievii no Film Finance 
Corjioralion at all 

Kre It Ends 

This, how'etri. i« not the end <»l 
the story of ‘‘Pat/iei f’.inrha(i” 
When the film h.id been (ompleled, 
it was ivjtorteil to l)i Rot that the 
end-piodncf was depiessing m the 
exlieme and that its exhihition 
abroad would gite foieigtieis a 
dim view of the liiave new Indi.i 
created ht Nelnn, Roy & Co sinie 
independence in 1947. Publicity 
expert Mathiii was not lacking in 
ideas; it was Ills serious suggestion, 
noted 111 files at ronsuleralile length, 
that the film lould he leleased only 
if two n*els of one of his own cira¬ 


tions on community development 
were tagged at the end to convey 
the impression that, although rural 
life in Bibhuti Bandyopadhyays 
lime hail been miserable enough, 
It was all very different now a^ter 
years of Dr Roy. It may not be 
true that Satyajit Ray seriously con¬ 
templated suicide. The film was 
saved only after very high-level iti- 
teiverition To such fortuitous tn- 
(unist.in<es does the world owe its 
ninsterpietes 

It Is thw same (ioveinment which 
IS now (oniiiig to the uiil of West 
Heiigal's dving film indu^tiy Sinee 
monev is ahoiil the only thing it 
mav he aide to isiiiliihiite to the 
making of lilitis, it i*- lieing sug¬ 
gested that money is all the industiy 
needs foi survival No film is 
madi H ilhoiil money, no good film 
Is e\ei made only with money It 
needs to lie made quite (lear that 
.Satva|il Rav is totally iiniepiesen- 
talive of Bengal’s film niakris, that 
Ills is a l<>rie genius, ftial his .siit- 
(<ss ha- sliifled a whole lot of light 
weights w'liose amhilions hear no 
I elution to tlieli talents 

Whal to Do 

Wh.it. then. is (he Covernmeni of 
West Bengal going to do ? If it 
wants Its money hack, it will have 
to hack “popular" films, which will 
he Bengali only in then dialogue. 
When the (’rovernmeni speaks of 
limited opfiorluinties of exhihilion 
foi Bengali lilni'. n does not fare 
np to the unpleasant tinth that the 
taste of Bengali him-goets has been 
so debased that they have to he 


coaxed or fttrcliji'St^ih'■ 'fliiiaigBJ i 
films; left >to thcMdvm l|^ UfOuld 
rather see the Hindi ehwsweaki 


made in Bombay ittid Madra- 
Hence exhibitors prefer Hindi ft Inn 
to Bengali. It is easier to maki 
more houses than to padc them with 
paying audiences. A people get tin 
him industry it deserves; to seek .t 
solution of the Bengali film industry 's 
tioubles without a closer look at the 


state of Bengali taste in enteitain 
menl is to court disappointment. 


lams of Character 

Then there is the suggestion oi 
diihhing Bengali films into olhei 
languages As if it were only, m 
even mainly, a question of language' 
It had better be understood that tlie 
Bengali film and the Hindi film aie 
made hv and for two very disparalr 
t lasses of iveople. Like Bengali 
lileruline. the Bengali film's jiro 
diicei as well as consumer is the 
middle class, a class flourishing 
only in numbers and declining ii, 
all else The Hindi film is inadt 
for a vast proletariat, daily geltiiia 
vaster, viilgaier and richer If is 
altogether an illusion that one can 
meet the othei’s demands without a 
(•omi>h‘li‘ transformation of the 
essential character of one or the 
other. There is no evidence that 
the (iovernmerii of West Bengal has 
the faiiite.st clue of what it is up to 
— except, of course, wasting public 
money foi an undefined and uri 
attainable purpose Anothei deep 
sea (i-hing pioject, in fact. 


— Flibbertigibbet 
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ing on Interaationid liquidity ; 



'J'HE fieed for wdicai re¬ 

thinking on the allied problems 
,J aid, trade and international liqui¬ 
dity, have been brought into promi¬ 
nence once a^in by the recent 
moves of President Kennedy tp deal 
with the Mraiatent balance of pay- 
fiient.'- proDiem of the U S. The Ken¬ 
nedy administration inherited the 
deheit from the Eisenhower admi- 
Tiistration, but until recently, has 
been unwilling to take more than 
slop-gap action to deal with the pro¬ 
blem. There is a growing realisa¬ 
tion that these piecemeal measures 
will no longer work. Hitherto, the 
r .S has persuaded foreign Govern¬ 
ments and Central Banks, to hold 
dollars which they would prefer to 
convert into gold and has built up 
a system of temporary swap arranige. 
menls in order to defend the dollar. 
European bankers, however, are be¬ 
ginning to look upon these arrange¬ 
ments with suspicion, in view of 
the persistence of the U S balance 
of payments deficit The willingness 
of Continental countries to go on 
adding to their dollar stockpile has 
weakened. It is perfectly true that 
there are a number of measures 
which the US could take to deal 
with this problem, us, for example, 
in< rea.sing the price of gold, but 
this the administration will not even 
consider Reductions could, of e?ourse, 
be made in 11 .S defence and econo- 
iiLic aid, but since much of this is 
tied to American exports, the not 
effect on the balance of payments 
would not be very helpful. 

Turning Point 

The new departures made by the 
Administration include the $500m 
standby arrangement with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund This is the 
first time since the present inter¬ 
national monetary structure was 
created at Bretton Woods, that the 
U S has entered into a standby ar¬ 
rangement with the IMF which 
would enable it to draw up to 
$500m (£ 180 m) in the 12 months 
from July 22. 'Hus is a sign of the 
changing pattern of the monetary 
world. 

The decision of the US to ask 
the IMF for help to stem the out¬ 
flow of gold is a major turning- 
point in intematirnial monetary 


affairs. It marks the end of the 
post-war dominance of the dollar, 
or rather it confirms a state of affairs 
that has been generally recognised 
for the past two or three years, tbe 
significance of the move la greater 
than the amount invcJved. The IMF 
has too many dollars and too little 
of other currencies, to accept dollars 
in repayment of loans. A debtor 
country will now be able to buy 
other convertible currencies from 
the U S for dollars and avoid strain¬ 
ing American gold reserves. But the 
really significant result of this deve¬ 
lopment is ilial It will make appli¬ 
cations fot standby anangenienls to 
the 1 M F far more automatic and 
frequent than they have tended to 
be so far. It could he the first step 
towards making the use of Fund 
resources a technical arrangcmeni, 
rather than a crisis operation. 

It IS also, as President Kennedy 
promised, a prelude to a proper 
examination of the whole interna¬ 
tional monetary system. The way 
now seems clear for an exploratory 
discussion of the problems at this 
year’s IMF meeting in Washing¬ 
ton at the end of September. 

Wilson’s Propmals 

There is. however, no evidence 
that the U .S administration may at 
last be willing to discuss plans to 
increase international liquidity by 
agreeing to changc.s in international 
financial arrangements. Perhaps at 
the next meeting of the Internation¬ 
al Monetary Fund in September, a 
more positive attitude will be taken 
by America on the many .scheme.-, 
which have been put forward in the 
past to deal with the obviously in¬ 
adequate gold exchange standard. 

Schemes for improving world 
liquidity are legion; to name but a 
few: the TriIRn plan, the Bernstein 
plan, the stamp plan, the Maudhng 
plan or the Roosa plan. 

During his visit to Washingtpn in 
May, Mr Harold Wilson also 'put 
forward a proposal for reforming 
the International Monetary Fund so 
as to increase world liquidity His 
proposal aims at a reformed Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund with full 
central banking powers and the 
capacity to create additional liquid 


(reserves. Tibis will be achieved fjjr > 
giviqg the 1 M F full powera to issue 
certificates “in terms of gold and 
equivalent to gold^’ to countries 
with payments difficulties, and hU’ 
employed resources. He suggested 
that the IMF should assign £200 to 
to £ fWK) m of these certificates ftq;, 
nually to a new international invest¬ 
ment fund, to link the needs of the 
under-developed countries with the 
unemployed resources of the indus¬ 
trial nations. 

Inherent ConlrodiclJon 
There is no doubt that interna¬ 
tional trade will never increase as 
rapidly as it should, as long as the 
monetary system remains what it is. 
While speedy and effective action to 
increase international trade is be¬ 
ing endorsed through GATT and 
suggestions are made to remove and 
reiluce tariffs, quantitative restric¬ 
tions and other barriers, it is ironic 
that the more sueccssful these efforts 
are, the quicker the international 
trading system is liable to be faced 
with a shortage of liquidity. 

Because of the continuing obses¬ 
sion with gold, the growth of world 
liquidity tends to be limited by the 
growth in frev- gold supply, regard- 
Iprs of the needs of expanding world 
trade. The present gold exchange 
standai'il system is self-contradictory 
and must soonei or later end in 
crisis. It has been rightly said that 
the gold exchange standard “has a 
built-m disequilibriating mechanism 
which tends to act against the 
balance of payments equilibrium of 
key currency countries”. He points 
out that the American deficits of 
recent years have maintained the 
world monetary system in a condi¬ 
tion of liquidity, while sapping, at 
the same time, the foundations of 
confidence in the dollar. Examina¬ 
tion of the IJ S and Biitisli econo¬ 
mics shows that what is wirong 
about the “key currency system” is 
not any weakness of the key cur¬ 
rency oountnes; the fault lies in 
the mechanics of the existing inter¬ 
national monetary system. 

As The Economist points out, 
under the present international 
monetary system, if the United 
States manages to wipe out its defi- 
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cil in international balance of pay¬ 
ments, which IS at present running 
at a rate between $ .'i,00() m and 
I .'1,500 m a year, this means that 
the balance of payments of the rest 
of the world wcmld then necejisarily 
have to deteriorate by an exactly 
equal amount. This deterioration 
would have to be in the combined 
payments [Kisition of Britain, \^est- 
ern Kurope, (.ariada, Australia and 
Japan, In ordci to avoid this, ob¬ 
viously another $l.(M)0m or 
$ :i,,50() m a year of new inteination¬ 
al liquidity .should be ereated The 
best and also most idealistic method 
would be to esiublisb a new mter- 
nalional cenlral bank which would 
create $ ,'1,(){X) m to $ m a year 

of new deposit!, with itsidf which it 
loiild put to the credit of under¬ 
developed countries; when they 
spend tlic'e newly-created funds the 
export earnings of whichever deve¬ 
loped countries provides goods more 
competitively on the market will go 
ui>. 

II S Still (iuulioiis 

At a mectiMg of the Eutopcan 
League fur EcononiK Cki-opcrdtiou 
in Biussels in June, Sit Roy Hunod 
put foiward a plan of his own foi 
eiiabiiiig (he 11 K aiul the L S to 
lowet then uiteiiial iiiteiest rates 
without facing a ddiigeiuns oulHow 
of forvign-lu'ld capital. Me pointed 
out that the payments problems arise 
from the bigb level of balances of 
the two icsetvc curicncies, the 
dollar and sterling, held outside 
their ovvn countries The ratio of 
the foieign balance of these leserve 
currencies to the gold reserves of 
the II S and Britain has caused 
imicli anxiety The UK has been 
dogged by these anxieties ever 
since the end of the wai. and in the 
lust few yoais they have spread to 
the US. 

' It is no secret in Wa.shington 
that the Secretary of the Treasuiy, 
Mr Dillon, has been reluctant to 
attack the long langi- problem of 
liquidity until the U S can enter 
such negotiations with its balance 
of payments position secure. But 
there ate influential economic ad¬ 
visers who question whether Mr 
Dillon's cautious approach can 
work. And their questioning has 
Rdcon on more force with the worsen- 
in|t of the payments deficit. The 
PiWident said, during his tiip to 

ms 


Europe, tliat “the great free nations 
of the world must lake control of 
our iiioiielaiy problems, if these 
problems are not to take control 
of u.s". 

In this connection, a spexial en¬ 
quiry into the U S balance of pay¬ 
ments outlook, conducted by the 
Biookmgs Institution at the request 
of the Administration, is particular¬ 
ly iiiteiesting The main lecommen- 
dation of this report is a strong 
plea to the Kennedy Administration 
to press immediately for an agree¬ 
ment to strengthen world liquidity 
and to cieate new institutional ar¬ 
rangements foi financing deficits m 
internattonal payments The study 
takes an optimistic view of the pay¬ 
ments outlook, believing tiiat the 
“basic deficit” (excluding short¬ 
term capital (lows) will he elimina¬ 
ted oi possibly coiiveiteil into a 
sui|iliis by 196B. But It warns that 
a sill plus, even if attainable, wil! 
not nvsloie the dollar’s formei jire- 
slige. free the U S fiom undesirable 
constraints, nor provide foi the 
neces.sary expansion of world moiie- 
taiy I (‘selves It is cleat, therefoie. 
th.it the pn-sent problem is not pri 
muiiiy a halancc of payments 
Idem More fnridamentully, the 
problem IS the inadequacy of llie 
inteinaltoiuil liquidity in lelalion to 
the world's requirements The Ke- 
poil refers to “the basic inadequa- 
ey” of the world motielaiy mecliu- 
nism whiifi obliges deficit countries 
to acliieve cqiiihbrnim only by 
sacrificing economic giowlli and 
othei vital objectives. The dilemma 
c.in only be overcome by devising 
new means of increasing world re- 
aeives Since 1950 nicisl of the 
increase has taken the form of 
liquid dollai claims, hut this can” 
no longer hr relied upon, sinee 
neither the U S nor any other coun¬ 
try willing to allow its currency to 
he Used as international reseives, 
can he confident that the holders 
will keep their reserves ui the form 
of this currency over a long jieriod 
Aftei noting the increasing leluc- 
tance of WestiTn Europe to con¬ 
tinue propping up the piesent dollar 
excliniige standard the study pro¬ 
poses arrangements that would 
permit the liquid claims of surplus 
countries and the liquid liabilities 
of the deficit countries to be deno¬ 
minated in an international unit of 
acc'oiinf, either with the I M F or 


with a new intcnmtional payments 
union associated with it. This 
would involve curtailing the rok 
of the dollar as a reserve currency. 

Common Market View 

If this could not be agreed upon, 
an alternative suggested by the 
report is a dollor-sterling bloc 
(consisting of the U S, the IJ K, 
and countries economically aligned 
to them, including Scandinavia, 
Latin .America and much of Asia 
and tile Middle Flast) and an E £ L 
hlof (consisting of the EEC and 
associated countries). This pro¬ 
posal envisages relatively fixed 
rales within each bloc and flexible 
rate.s between them. Such a system 
would eliminate the deflationary 
bias inherent in fixed rates willi 
inadequate liquidity 

Tliere are now signs that the LI S 
Tieasury, which has opposed change, 
IS gradually coming round to a 
more liberal view. Even Mr Roosa 
was quoted as acknowledging that 
a monetary system based solely on 
the dollar was becoming lopsided 
Although the Americans are still 
maintaining that long-range le- 
form of the international monetary 
system is not the solution to their 
pivsent diflii ulties, Pre.sident Kennedy 
has at least said that he will ton- 
tiiiuc to discuss such plans with 
other Countries ThLs is a clear 
indication that there has been a 
change of heart about reforming 
the present international monetary 
.system While repeating that there 
will be no change in the gold price, 
and stiessing that “careful joint de¬ 
liberation” IS necessary President 
Kennedy has said that the U .S 
intends to discuss possible improve¬ 
ments in the system. The mam 
difficulties will come from the Con¬ 
tinental countries; the prevailing 

Common Market view is that there 
IS nothing wrong with the inter¬ 
national liquidity system that could 

not be cured by a decision on the 
part of the U S and the U K, tlie 
principal cleficit-pronC countries, to 
mend their ways Judging by his 
initial statements, this is a view 

that seems to he shared by the new 
managing director of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. 



l,0Uer from South 


Nehru in Andhra 


j^EHRirS visit to Andhra has seen 
the emergence of a new theme 
in his political pronouncements. 
Since the emergency he had been 
emphasising demnce of the national 
policies of non-alignment against 
vociferous critics of the Ri^. Hus 
he continues to do, but spiced with 
fecial pleading for the consistency 
of the joint air exercises with non- 
alignment. Such defence of non- 
alignment will find few opponents 
on the Right — Rajaji, after all, 
has said that handing over of our 
entire defence to the West is quite 
compatible with non-alignment. 

The Prime Minister has reiterat¬ 
ed the continuing danger from 
China. He has also talked of the 
menace from Pakistan but in a 
more subdued key. It is almost as 
if Pakistan is a threat only tda 
China. One wonders whether this 
weighing of menace is either quite 
accurate or whether its subtlety 
made much sense to the enormous 
crowds which greeted him where- 
ever he went. 

The new theme, however, which 
he took up in every one of his 
speeches here, was the danger from 
mass agitation. He named no 
names and used the general um¬ 
brella-term of opposition but the 
specific reference to signatures and 
marches indicated clearly enough 
that it was the Community Party 
and other Left parties’ campaigns 
that he had in mind. 

There was quite a touch of banter 
in his approach. He said that the 
opposition parties consisted of men 
with no oourlaga, lacking' the sta¬ 
mina to persuade people to accept 
sacrifices. They were keen twi 
tamashoj, on making a noise, he 
said. 

Congress Tamashas 

The less said about tamashas the 
better. Even his presence in Hyde- 
(rabad and the nuclear test-ban 
treaty could not steal the headlines 
in the southern press from the Con¬ 
gress circus in Uttar , Pradesh. 
Nearer was another fun fair in the 
probe demand by the organisational 
wing of the 'Congress against 

the Chief Minister and one of his 
colleagues. And right in Hydera¬ 


bad, press correspondents noted 
with appropriate cynicism the rush 
of Congress notables at Begumpet 
airport when Lai Bahadur Shastri 
arrived — for Congress organisa¬ 
tional elections and the appointf 
fflent of returnirfg officers are 
round the COmer. 

It was noticeable to the pmnt of 
embarraasnient — especially at the 
very large public rally in Hydera¬ 
bad — that the audience just would 
not allow local Congress dignitaries 
to address Aem, even when they 
were exhausting the stock of super- 
.latives in Telugu to praise the 
Prime Minister. It was Nehru 
alone they wanted to see and hear, 
even though he spoke in Hindustani 
and in a fatigued voice without even 
the occasional flash of fire that 
normally comes and lives in the 
mass memory. 

The Image Persitta 

Apart from the theme of “no 
agitation till India is free from 
peril” — when will that day come? 
— what was new was the lack of 
argument. The sponsors of the 
signature campaign and the pro¬ 
posed march to Delhi have very 
clearly laid down alternative me¬ 
thods of raising resources — natio¬ 
nalisation of hanks, oil and the 
export-import trade. Morarji and 
a few others have at least had the 
courage to reject such measures. 
The silence of the Prime Minister 
was discreet but unexpected. 

He certainly can feel the pulse of 
the people — hence the new theme. 
Very many, perhaps, a majority, 
of those who sat and looked at him 
had already signed the petition of 
the “ agitators ” or would 'sooi do 
so. They could not find the contra¬ 
diction between their adoration and 
their action. But the Prime 
Minister obviously could. 

Amorphousness, to borrow a 
term from Roraesh Thapar’s article 
in the latest Special Number, can 
survive a further shift to the Right 
but not the mass pressure for radi¬ 
cal democratic policy and institu¬ 
tional changes. Ind^ may be a 
mixed country but to the vast mas¬ 
ses who throng wherever be goes, 
Nehru is not a symbol of this mix' 


ture. He remains a symbol ol 
radicalism and, whatever he may 
say, his presence always makes 
alive the strong radical orientation 
of the Indian national movemein. 
Hence, the Ri^t always hopes that 
the Nehru magic or era is over. 

Meeting the people and hoping to 
stave off agitations was not, how¬ 
ever, the only reason for the fairly 
long stay at Rashtrapati Nilayam. 
There was an evident desire to get 
away from the pressures of Delhi 
and to think out some sort of solu* 
tions for the problems of policy 
and administration. The sudden 
air dash by Kamraj and Suhranu- 
niam was made, it is widely re¬ 
ported, on the Prime Minister's 
request. 

There is strong speculation ffuU 
Kamraj would lead the way in 
leaving Ministership and going over 
to organisational work. And, des¬ 
pite talk of recent personal friction, 
in that case Subramaniam might 
take over as Chief Minister in 
Madras. This would give yet another 
chance to Nehru to do a Cabinet 
reshuffle, even if other Ministers (Hd 
not follow Kamraj’s example. It is 
also said that the strong man frotn 
Madras came to make a powerful 
plea for the scrapping of the Com¬ 
pulsory Deposit Scheme, or at least 
for exempting the agriculturists 
from its coverage. 

Ministers in HumUer Posts 

The idea of voluntary return of 
powerful Ministers to humbler orga¬ 
nisational posts has caught the 
imagination of quite a few seasoned 
political commentators and some 
journals and papers, rightly reput¬ 
ed for their leftism, have seen in 
it a possible way out of the present 
impasse of wrangles, paralysis and 
erosion of popular faith in the 
Congress, which, they feel, is still 
committed to non-alignment and the 
socialist pattern of society. 

It is not to he denied that the 
implementation of this idea may do 
the Cmigress a certain amount of 
good. A certain activisation of the 
organisation and a better machine 
to face feudal loyalties and com¬ 
munal passions might become 
possible. Some education of the 
rank-and-file Congressman and the 
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ttnat active Congress voter in 
fundaraentnls of Congress ideology 
might also result. 

Beyond this nothing else can be 
achieved by this particular panacea. 
The Congress is the ruling party 
and its chief function roust ^ to 
rule. The best talents must be 
concentrated on this crucial job, 
unless we are to hand over the reins 
of power to the civil and military 
bureaucrats — and get more Voice 
Of America deals! 

Besides, there has never been a 
lack of switches and transfers from 
Ministerships to organisational jobs 
and vice vena. The Andhra Chief 
Minister’s post and the office of the 
Congress President have been ad¬ 
orned by Sanjeeva Reddy and 


Sanjeevaiaih without any nodceahle 
difference at either end. Atulya 
iGhosh in West Bengal is more 
powerful t^an P C Sen but this is 
hardly a cause for joy. And Kam- 
raj quite over-shadows whoever is 
the Congress chief in Tamilnad 
without this leading to disaster or 
chaos. 

-Jjmiu of AmorphousneM 
To put thjs idea forward as the 
prescription for India’s ills is td 
avoid the main issue Whether in 
ministerial or in organisational 
offices, the problem is the same—to 
what end is power to be used. We 
arc reaching the limits of what can 
be achieved by the politics of amor¬ 
phousness. Thw does not mean 
that the day-after-tomorrow either 


revolutuMi or disaster will visit U8< 
It does mean that under the banner 
of this type of politics we can only 
become a second class and a second- 
rate nation. We cannot meaaure 
up either to Our potentialities or to 
the expectations of the world. We 
can creep along in a world diat 
leaps ahead. Amorpfaouiness is 
rightly associated with the smell of 
swamps. 

Thus, if this bri^t new idea is 
all that catches Nehru’s imagina¬ 
tion, the immediate future is dim. 
Yet there is hope. The enornioii«> 
pull of the Nehru image, which is 
the pull of radicalism, shows signs 
of t^ing some form as the push of 
radical mass activity. This, too, 
the Prime Minister might have felt 
while in the South. 


Letter from America 


The Conservative Challenge 


gARRY GOLDWATER is riding 
high. The Gallup polls and 
‘grass-roots’ movements boisterously 
indicate that he is the GOP’s leading 
contender for the 1964 Presidential 
nomination. Also, the Senator him¬ 
self IS less reticent now than two 
months ago about his desiVe lor the 
Presidency, Goldwater fans think 
then man is already committed 
to the race and “cannot turn off a 
prairie fire with the twist of a 
wrist”. Goldwater is a reassuring 
name to many Republicans who, 
despite a succession of ‘liberal’ 
Presidential candidates, have al¬ 
ways wanted to put up a candi¬ 
date who would represent the old- 
line political philosopj^ ^ against 
Democratic New Dealisrrt and New 
Frontier programmes. 

Republican Nominatlun 

Aside from the much publicised 
grass-roots sentiment there are some 
detached observers who also feci 
that the case for a Kennedy-Gold- 
water race is a good one. For this 
would pit the twentieth century 
against the ninteenth — aS many 
people would have it — and give 
the country clear-cut polRical al¬ 
ternatives. Certainly, long 

time in the past the country’s 
Presidential contest has been de¬ 
void of any real ideological con¬ 


frontation Let, therefore, the 
people at last fight out the issues 
at the polls. 

All this, however, should not im¬ 
ply that the Republican nomination 
for 1964 is going to be an feasy 
matter. Already, in the face of the 
Goldwater boom, a slowly expand¬ 
ing list of ‘favourite sons’ has be¬ 
gun to show itself. Evidently, also, 
‘dark horses’ will continue to show 
up, although none will probably be 
able to catch up with the Arizona 
Senator’s chaiisma or national 
popularity. The ‘favourite sons’ 
list — with the wavering spotlight 
falling now on Pennsylvania’s 
Scranton, now on Michigan’s Rom¬ 
ney ■— is a barometer of the Repub¬ 
lican inner party weather. 

The inner party political weather, 
though not quite turbulent at the 
moment, does contain germs of a 
possible storm right before the 
Convention time. TTiere are strong 
pressure groups which may not be 
able to come to terms with each 
other, especially when there is not 
a single ‘liberal’ around who is 
nearly as well known nationally 
as their principal ‘conservative’ ad¬ 
versary. Nixon IS already out of 
the running and Rockefeller may 
even be deliberately fading from 
the picture. In fact, the Governor 


himself seems to have read his last 
gubernatorial results carefully to 
that his matrimonial plans were the 
result of much more cool-headed 
thinking than most people still be¬ 
lieve. Rocky, It is said, hat al¬ 
ways got what he has wanted. But 
the fact also remains that he has 
always taken care to know which 
moons he could not ask for. 

Opponition to the Conservatives 

The strongest opposition to the 

Conservative line of thinking has 

come from the Eastern wing of the 
party and the big city-states of ffie 
North. Together they provide a 
large share of the Republican elec¬ 
tion money and, accordmgly, wield 
considerable power. They strongly 
differ with the pro-‘conservatives’ 

on matters of election strategy 

which, however, betrays an amount 
of Eastern and Northern parochia¬ 
lism. They simply do not want 
to stake their own Senate seats 
and Governorships by hacking the 
‘conservative’ creed. To them, the 
re-election of Senators such as 
Keating and Scott seems to be 
more vital than an ideological 
gamble involving uncertain re¬ 
turns. The big city-states’ resia- 
tance has been a source of much 
bitterness in past convantions, 
especially in 1952 when the late 
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vfl Senator Taft was let down by the 
taetemeri. 


While, therefore, all thas furore 
over toe OoWwater nomination goes 
on, the ‘liberal’ wing wail be Jiaely 
to continue weighing their favou¬ 
rite* againat each other hoping for 
the emergence of one figure who 
eould , crystallise anli-Ooldwaler 
sentiments. If the past pattern 
has to repeat itself, the ‘liheral’ 
thus selected would obviously re¬ 
semble such ‘me-too’ men as 
Dewey, Eisenhower and Nixon. 
For the whole idea of this strategy 
18 to put up a candidate who 
would sell essentially the same 
package of domestic and foreign 
policies as his Democratic opponent 
and thus compete with him tor the 
same big-city votes to win State and 
local elections. 


No Eisenhower in Sight 

Evidently, however, there is not 
another Eisenhower in sight who 
could he called upon by the ‘libe¬ 
rals’ in 1964 to outcompete 
Kennedy tn the same Northern 
market. Neither Rockefeller, nor 
Romney nor Morton seems able to 
do that. On tlie other hand, a 
lot of change has occurred in Dixie 
over the past years. What was 
once the one-party Democratic solid 
South has been showing an un¬ 
mistakably dramatic shift to a 
two-party system. fn the 1930's 
and 194i)’s no Republican Presi¬ 
dential nominee ever got a single 
electoral vote in the South. 
Eisenhower got 57 and 77 voles in 
his two consecutive terms. In 1960, 
however, Nixon got 43 simply be¬ 
cause Texas went against him. As 
far as the Congressional elections 
are concerned, the Republicans have 
raised their Southern votes by as 
much as 244 per cent between 1958 
and 1962. Their House seats in 
the South increased from 7 to 12 in 
the last election. The figures for 
Sttite and local elections reveal 
the same trend. It is also clear 
from recent developments in the 
^uth that a ‘conservative’ will 
enjoy solid republican support 
there while a ‘liberal’ might fare 
even worse than Nixon 

It is Rcire that the Gold water 
strategy begin* to look impressive. 
If ibost of the 137 electoral votes 
of the twelve Southern states could 
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be bought with the high-powered 
‘conservative’ gospel, why not sim¬ 
ply write oil toe east and the North 
tor ail practical purposes? With a 
solid South henuid him. Gold- 
water can hopefully look for at 
least 30 electoral votes in the Moun¬ 
tain States, some 16 in the Pacihc 
States, some 11 in the East, and 
about 106 in the Mid-West (espe¬ 
cially in the farm states). Ihis 
strategy — which completely writes 
off the three populous industrial 
states; New Ifork, Pennsylvania 
and California — should still give 
him the necessary 270 votes needed 
to win. This regional nature of 
his strategy has in fact been under¬ 
lined in Goldwater’s San Francisco 
speech of June 27, 1963, in which 
his sole purpose was to vilify the 
‘liberals’ as being “captives of the 
Northern hig-city machines’’. 

Thus Goldwater’s strategy is 
quite clear and sharp in so far as it 
aims to hunt only where the ducks 
are And not only does the Sena¬ 
tor shine by contrast with the ‘libe¬ 
ral’ favoiinte sons, he also has a 
substantially larger and suier hunt¬ 
ing arena 

Goldwaler’s Plans 

Does all this imply that the ‘libe¬ 
rals’ will look upon 1964 as a ra¬ 
ther strange and unfortunate year 
and will normally loosen their op- 
po.«ition to Goldwater ? It is not 
entirely impossible that this will 
happen. But then Goldwa'ci l.im- 
self might pull out from the race 
too I'wo months ago he said : “if 
I am nominated and tlien roundly 
beaten by Kennedy, it could he the 
end of the Conservative movement 
in this country. And 1 would he 
through in politics So if I thought 
I’d get my tail whipped badly, I’d 
say the hell with it. But if 1 ran 
a reasonably close race — say with¬ 
in a 5 per cent plurality — thi.s 
would be bound to act as a brake 
on the New Frontier philosophy. 
These things have to he weighed, 
and you can't weigh them accurate¬ 
ly now”. 

In spile of all grass-roots hulla¬ 
baloo, Goldwater is probably still 
saying the same thing to himself. 
And this is why, eleven moclhs 
prior to the San Fransisco gather¬ 
ing of the Republican delegates. 
Goldwater is active but undeclared. 

If Kennedy looks too sure in 1964 


—• despite unemploynwiitj 
and Alabama — the Arizona Sena¬ 
tor may choose to puU out and let 
a ‘liberal’ be badly beaten. At the 
same time, if “the grass-roots thing” 
IS not phony, the chances are that 
during a second Kennedy tenn 
Dixie will be drinking deeper at the 
racist trough. 

Goldwater will then simply pre¬ 
fer to wait For, otiier thmgs Re¬ 
maining equal, he will be in a 
much more solid position in 1968. 

Limits of RepubUcan Hopes 

While the millionaire Senator 
from Arizona rides a wave of popu¬ 
larity that is as noisy as it is sur¬ 
prising, liberal Republicans are 
desperately trying to avoid drowning 
in Its wake. We are thus treated 
to the sight of a group of politicians 
who could not become aroused at 
the prospect of fighting Jack Ken¬ 
nedy being galvanised into action 
by an impending battle with Barry 
Goldwater. The rteasens are clear : 
they are undismayed at the thought 
cl losing the White House which 
they have occupied for only eight of 
the last 31 years. But the halls of 
the Party itself are their private 
domain and those very halls are 
now threatened. 

Political power in Western de¬ 
mocracy lies as much in the power 
to control nominations as in the 
ability to win elections. Goldwater’s 
nomination will signal, at least for 
the time being, a shift in the iocus 
of power within the Partv_ itself. 
Under the blade of that particular 
sword, liberal Republicans sliculd 
find the necessary motivation to dis¬ 
pel their previous apathy. 

If they don’t, the major partv 
realignment some experts have 
been predicting for years, may 
finally take place. It is fairly cer¬ 
tain that with two large segments 
of the party pursuing a collision 
course, some efforts will be made 
to reach a compromise. A ticket 
split between Goldwater and per¬ 
haps Romney or Governor Scranton 
of Pennsylvania is bound to be 
mentioned. If that should in fact 
happen, and if the big-city Republi¬ 
cans still find it embarrassing to 
support Goldwater, they will have 
to face the obvious question of who 
they prefer, Goldwater or Kennedy. 
Their answers may prove surprising- 




Good News Is No News 


]yO news, I vised to be told by my 
elders and betters, is always 
good news. The reverse, 1 find to 
my chagrin, is also true. Good 
news is no news. At any rate, not 
news pubhsh-worthy. 

I have been, of late, reading a 
great deal about the doings and 
undoings of a bright young" lady 
from Britain by name Christine 
Keeler. The papers, even the more 
serious ones, are full of them. What 
exactly the newspapiers hope to 
achieve — apart, of course, from a 
boost in their circulation—I do not 
understand. Lapses in private 
morality are not unknown in France 
and as one Frenchman told me 
there must surely be many Ministers 
all over the world who reading 
about Mr Profumo’s embarrassment 
said to themselves: “There, but 

for the grace of God, go I”. Mini¬ 
sters being no better than other 
ordinary mortals and mortals being 
the same in any age and clime, 
what does it profit a newspaper to 
devote reams of space to the sexual 
prowess of a cheap model? 

Such thoughts have been engag¬ 
ing me as I have been covpring 
some of the quiet meetings at the 
UNESCO headquarters here in 
Pans. I remember, some time last 
year, querying about the particular¬ 
ly poor attendance at a press con¬ 
ference held at UNESCO by a 
scientific body. Apart from the 
distinguished body of scientists pre¬ 
sent to answer questions and the 
immediate fringe of UNESCO offi¬ 
cials, there were four correspon¬ 
dents, one of whom was, a woman 
correspondent by courtesy, a second 
a correspondent writing for a Viet¬ 
namese paper not interested in 
science and only one another besides 
me, interested in coverage of scien¬ 
tific news TTie Press Officer’s reply 
to my query was simple: she was 
pleased to get at least four corres¬ 
pondents to attend. There were 
occasions when press conferences 
were held without the press being 
present. 

UNESCO, in this sense, is in a 
particularly difficult position of not 
ranking as a news-maker. TTiis 
year UNESCO hit it big — in a 
mild sense — with the stories about 


the Abu Simbel temples in Egypt, 
but it is very unlikely that UNESCO 
will have another break of that kind. 
When UNESCO makes news, it ma¬ 
kes It in a quiet way. .1 

1 have a press release before me, 
for instance, about Mount Agung, 
that awful vqicano in Bali which 
caused such havoc a few months 
ago. Soon after the volcano sub¬ 
sided, the UNESCO rushed a three- 
man team of experts to Indonesia, 
consisting of owe Italian, one Japa¬ 
nese and one from the Soviet Union, 
to inquire into the volcano’s action. 
Their report has now been made 
available. 

Experts’ Study of Volcano 

I do not think any one had heard 
before of Professor B I P»p, a 
Soviet volcanologist from the 
Petropavlovsk (Kamachatka) Insti¬ 
tute of Volcanology or of Dr 
Shigeji Suyehiro, a seismologist from 
the Metereological Research Insti¬ 
tute in Tokyo or of Dr Franco 
Tonani, a geochemist from the 
Institute of Mineralogy at the 
University of Florence. 1 suspect 
they are three very serious men 
who have nothing to do with news¬ 
papers, except when they buy them 
lor their breakfast fare. And yet, 
considering what they have done 
now, their names seem eminently 
worthy of being recorded. 

Their primary job was to study 
the Mount Agung volcano which 
erupted on March 17 and May ' 16 
this year, throwing out a volume of 
ash, sand, volcanic bombs and other 
debris estimated at nearly seven 
tenths of a cubic kilometer. It 
blanketed an area stretching 50 
kilometers to the west and north¬ 
west with deposits 30 centimeters 
thick. The volcano struck its 
victims in two phases. First it 
shot up what the volcanologist 
calls “nuees ardentes” (glowing 
clouds) that proved lethal to life' in 
their paths. Then tropical rains 
washed this huge deposit of volca¬ 
nic materials into rivers where they 
turned into mud streams engulfing 
villages to the south and southeast 
of the volcano. 

In its request for assistance, the 
Indonesian Government estimated 
that, after the March 17 eruption, 


1,460 persons were killed and a 
quarter million were made home¬ 
less. Agriculture was hard hit, 
with 53,700 hectares of paddy 
fields flooded. 

There is, incidentally, something 
significant about March 17. Mount 
Agunjg’s last serious eruptions had 
occurred in 1611 and 1843. Tw 
the Balmese, the Mount has always 
been a meeting place of Gods who 
are said to sit there m judgment of 
island’s people every 100 years, 
This year, according to the Bali¬ 
nese, was a year of judgment and 
special ceremonies h^ been plann¬ 
ed in expectation of the meetings 
of the (kids. The date foreseen for 
the meeting was March 17! Be 
that as it may, the experts who had 
little time for Cods, have given 
more attention to men. And among 
the'ir recommendations is a sugges¬ 
tion that a permanent volcano- 
logical observatory be established 
in Bali with two or three observa¬ 
tion jKkSts on the volcano’s slopes- 
The experts also suggest that other 
similar observatories be set up in 
Indonesia where, according to their 
reckoning, there are 127 active 
volcanoes "which are all ominous, 
threatening and dangerous." 

I suppose no press conference 
was necessary to release the report. 
No one would have attended it, 
anyway. UNESCO earlier had 
arranged a press conference to 
introduce the work of oceanogra¬ 
phers. Good grief! There were 
actually three correspondents pre¬ 
sent and "voting”; there were 
seven international experts to 
answer their questions and it seem¬ 
ed to me that the experts, all busy 
men, with so many important 
things to do, could well have skipp¬ 
ed the press coiiferenoc. 

Actually, the scientists had some 
breath-taking discoveries to anno¬ 
unce about new ocean currents and 
fish-breeding grounds not only of 
academic but also practical inte¬ 
rest. But who cares? What is a 
scientist in comparison to Miss 
Keeler? 

Poor UNESCO. Last week it had 
another occasion to make news. 
The Governing Board of the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Educational 
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I’lanning met here to set the Insti¬ 
tute alloat. The Institute was crea¬ 
ted as an autonomous body by 
a resolution of the UNESCO Gene¬ 
ral Conference held in Decem¬ 
ber 1962. It IS financed by 
UNESCO, but more important, it is 
getting money ftom, of ail bodies, 
the International Hank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development. This 
must be tlie first occasion when a 
banking institution has taken inte¬ 
rest in education. Anybody thought 
anything more about it? Not on 
your life. What is interesting 
about the Institute is that on its 
Governing Board the six non- offi¬ 
cials can out-vote the five officials 
and among the non-officials are 
India’s Dr C D Deshmukh and the 
Soviet Union’s Nicolas K Gont- 
charov, who is educational resear¬ 
cher, vice-president of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Science and editor 
of “Soviet Pedagogy”. 

Inilitute for Educational Planning 

None of this has, to the best of 
my knowledge, interested the press 
80 far in any part of the world 
The Institute itself lias fascinating 
possibilities. The chairman of the 
Governing Board is Sir Sidney 
Caine, formerly Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Malaya and now 
Director of the London School of 
Economics. The director of the 
Institute is Mr Philip H Coombs, 
formerly United State.s Assistant 
Secretary of State for Education 
and Cultural Affairs. At a press 
conference these gentlemen gave 
(there were six correspondents this 
time, much to everyone’* amaze¬ 
ment) they could not have been 
more excited. The Institute ap¬ 
parently is something entirely new. 
It is not this and it is not that. It 
is not intra-governmental. It is 
not a permament body. It takes 
orders from nobody. It has the 
freest of all freedoms. Dr Coi’mbs 
said it was “an insurance agency 
for people who put their money 
into education”. “Out of the 
millions of dollars being put into 
education over the next one de¬ 
cade, if we get ] per cent improve¬ 
ment in yield, it would all be 
worth the effort. Perhaps we can 
get more”, according to Dr Coombs 

The idea, as T saw it, was to 
make the Institute into a sort of 
Study and research centre for policy¬ 
makers whether in national govern- 

im 


ments or in intematianal organisa¬ 
tions. Here at the Institute a policy 
maker could come for a nine- 
month sabbatical to ask and inform 
himself of methods of educational 
planning, exchange ideas with 
other men similarly in search of 
information, guidance and under¬ 
standing. Here men and women 
could come not only from any one 
particular discipline, but from all 
disciplines. Economists would rub 
shoulders with educationists, ad¬ 
ministrators, statisticians, plan¬ 
ners. And with what aim? To 
stimulate thinking, to set in mo¬ 
tion new ideas about education, to 
get countries and nations marching 
again. 

In the words of Dr Coombs: 
“Economists, bankers and deve¬ 
lopment planners have become 
more acutely aware that a society 
can achieve sustained economic 
growth and build viable social 
and political institutions only if 
it invests adequately and early, 
in the development of its peo¬ 
ples’ talents. 

“Education’s help is urgently 
needed to provide the trained and 
educated human resources essen¬ 
tial for economic growth, for 
strengthening local institutions 
and for general social advance¬ 
ment. New .steel mills, dams and 
jet airports can end up simply 
as expensive status symbols un¬ 
less a nation’s human resources 
are developed in balance with 
its physical resources. “For 
these resources to be effective, 
however, educational expansion 

must be carefully planned in re¬ 
lation to the re.st of the economy. 
The developing countries must 
design their own educational 
systems to fit both their needs and 
pocketbooks. There is a serious 
shortage at present both of ex¬ 
pert knowledge and of well quali¬ 
fied experts in this new field of 
educational planning. What is 
needed, essentially, i* a new 

breed of animal which might be 
called an ‘educational develop¬ 
ment strategist’, able to see a 

whole educational system in 
perspective and its relationship.s 
to the complex process of econo¬ 
mic and social development”. 

Dr Coombs, added, by way of 
example, that in India, secondary 

education was the poorest link in 


the entire educational set And 
science education was even moie 
wetde. (Incidentally, he thought 
this was true of almost all advanced 
countries as well). In regard .to 
science, one had to run fast in 
order to stand still. How could 
scientific education and secondary 
education be changed in India? 
Or in any other developing country? 
The first task, was to get India’s 
educational planners to get new 
insights into what was possible. 
Dr Coombs who is an American and 
was formerly also a high official of 
the Ford Foundation, was quick to 
state that in the matter of education, 
the Soviet Union had a lot to teach 
to the rest of the world. Of course, 
the Soviet plan for education may 
not be the most suited for India or 
for that matter, say, Nigeria. But 
an Indian planner could here at 
the Institute find a place to dis¬ 
cuss his problems with others. 
That was the rationale behind the 
Institute Dr Coombs said one of 
the problems that presented thems¬ 
elves for study was why enough 
talented men did not take to teach¬ 
ing as a profession If teaching 
could be made to pay by raising 
“productivity of human talent in 
education industry” he said, it was 
possible the lacuna in qualified 
teachers Could be met. It was the 
task of the Inslitiile to study a pro¬ 
blem like this 

Exception lo Parkinson’* Law 

I, for one, believe that this Insti¬ 
tute. of which there has not been 
any mention in the press, or very 
little, will do far more to make the 
world a better place to live in than 
one IS predisposed to thin*'- fliat 
it will enjoy much more freedom 
than a purely UNESCO body there 
vs no dotiht. This is all for the 
good. UNESCO-appointed bodies 
tend to be careful in making criti¬ 
cisms of member countries. T dare¬ 
say that no UNESCO official will 
have the courage to say that India s 
secondary education is pretty poor. 
But Dr Coombs said it; all power 
to his elbow. He will have to do 
a lot of elbowing to make 
think. According to him, ten years 
will suffice to meet the set purposes 
of his Institute. I doubt it. But 
it is nice lo think that this Institute 
is establi^ng itself with the deter¬ 
mination to dis-establish itself in 
ten years time. Parkinson’s Law 
must have its exceptions. Hiit is it> 






The Chicago School 

Bajeadra Kumar 

** Liuidinulu in Potilical ficonomf ” t Selected Artidee fmm Ilia Journal of PoUtleal Economy edited by 
ProfeMort Eaii J Hamilton, Albert ReeB, and Harry G Johnson, The Univ^nity of Chicago Ptbm, Chicago, 1962 , 622 
pagea, price f 10.00 (Paperback edition in two volumes $ 2.45 each). 


¥T is most gratifying to posrcss in 
one single volume reprints of 
some twenty-four ‘path^breaking’ 
papers published in the seventy 
years of The Journal of Political 
Economy, the bi-monthly journal of 
the Department of Economics, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. As the editors 
of the book have said in the 
Preface, “the quality and import¬ 
ance of empirical data, origina¬ 
lity and validity of analysis, general 
excellence, impact on professional 
economists or combinations of these 
factors have been paramount crite¬ 
ria in the selection". ^ By and large 
It is the work of (now) professors 
at American universities, with the 
single exception of Vilfred Pareto 
of the University of Lausanne. Of 
the twenty-five authors and co-au¬ 
thors represented in this book, 
seventeen have been, at one time or 
the other of their career, with the 
University of Chicago. Worthy of 
particular mention, are two of the 
authors: the oldest, William Hill 
born in 1865; and the youngest, 
Anthony Downs born in 1930. 

Rigorous Discussion, Mathematical 
Approach 

The book provides a varied fare 
covering the trends of thought in 
various aspects of Economics, and 
represents the Chicago tradition of 
rigorous and compressed < (hence 
difficult) style of discussion, mathe- 

1 One of the editors’ observations is 
noteworthy, especially by the Indian 
university authorities who are dis 
appointed at the absence of quality 
research work by the teaching staff' 
“ Heavy teaching loads may have 
been chiefly responsible for the fact 
t^at no ‘ landmark ’ was produce 
by a member of the faculty of any 
college (as distinguished irom uni- 
vewity)’*. Teaching load at Indian 
universities, particularly in dep.irt- 
ments of Econoiqics, continue to 
be “heavy”, allowing littjc time 
for continuous research. 'Add t< 
this the extraordinarily large size 
of classes as another factor lower¬ 
ing teadiers’ efficiency. 


maticol approach and positive think¬ 
ing, well-stepped in li^ral competi¬ 
tive ideology. 

Arranged chronologically in the 
book, the article reveal the pre¬ 
occupations of economists with topi¬ 
cal controversies from time to time; 
refinement of economic science and 
methodology, post-Depression re¬ 
examination of monetary policy and 
business ,‘cycle theory, and last but 
not least, the modem economic the¬ 
ories of utility, welfare, capital, 
underdevelopment, and democracy 
[sic). Above all one ig impressed 
by the significant contribution of 
the Chicago school to strengthening 
the inductive and statistical bias of 
contemporary economic analysis. 
The book is likely to be extremely 
useful to post-graduate students at 
Indian universities, reprinting as it 
does some of the rare readings not 
available easily to all in the coun¬ 
try; the less expensive paperback 
edition is likely to become popular 
with them. 

On economic methodology see 
“The New Theories of Economics” 
by Pareto (Article No II, pp 45-60) 
and “Some Prcdilems of Logical 
Metliod in Political Economy" by 
Jacob Viner (VI, 101-24). An en¬ 
gineer to start with for twenty years, 
Paieto upheld the use of Mathema¬ 
tics in framing economic proposi¬ 
tions; similarly Viner stressed the 
importance of the quantitative in¬ 
ductive method in economic analysis. 

Market theory is the tlieme of 
“Cost of Production and Price over 
Long and Short Periods” by Frank 
H Knight (VII, 125-55), “The In¬ 
fluence of Dumping on Monopoly 
Price” by Theodore 0 Yntema 
(VIII, 156-67), and “Demand under 
Conditions of Oligopoly” bv Paul 
M Sweezy (XII, 262-7). Knight 
examines the immediate and ulti¬ 
mate stages of die production pro¬ 
cess and shows that decreasing costs 
are only a temporary condition very 


early in the expansion of demand. 
Yntema conclt^es that dumping 
would benefit domestic consumers 
by way of lower prices only if the 
articles are manufactured under 
decreasing costs. Inquiring into 
what Professor (fh'ui Mr) Kaldor 
had described as “imagined demand 
curve", Sweezy drew attention to the 
theory of oligopoly as an unexplor¬ 
ed field for study. 

11111117 Theory and Analysis 

In “The Utility Analysis of Cho¬ 
ices Involving Risk" (XV, 297- 
336), Milton Friedman and L Jf 
Savage extend the orthodox utility 
analysis to rationalise individulU 
behaviour with regard to risk and 
chance; this leads one to suspect 
the wisdom of a legal ban on gamb¬ 
ling activities since these can be 
regulated through fiscal measures. 
George J Stigler’s review paper 
“The Development of Utility The¬ 
ory” (XVIII, 380-452) recapitulates 
the history of utility theory since 
Adam Smith, and enhances much 
the utility of the book to teachers 
as well as students. 

Kenneth J Arrow in “A Difficulty 
in the Concept of Social Welfare" 
(XIX, 453-80) discusses the pro¬ 
blem of social choice under mar¬ 
ket mechanism and the applicability 
of welfare economics to the solution 
of specific economic issues. Accor¬ 
ding to him, individual “values” are 
reflected in the achievement of opti¬ 
mum social welfare which, due to 
difficulties of inter-personal com¬ 
parison, refers to social states “such 
that no individual can be made 
better off without making someone 
worse off”. 

Abba P Lerner in “On the Mar¬ 
ginal Product of Capital and the 
Marginal Efficiency of Investment" 
(XXII, 538-58) demonstrates how 
a good deal of the difficulties of 
applying the marginal analysis to 
capital theory arise from the com¬ 
mon practice of measuring the 
quantity of capital by value. 
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WiUiain Hill’s “Recrnt Utteran¬ 
ces of Mr Hill and Mr Harriman 
on Railway Problems” (IV, 61*6) 
is a spirited note on the importance 
of transportation; hence the plea 
for goveninient ownership of rail¬ 
ways (in America). For American 
labour orgamsatiori, see Robert F 
Hoxie, ‘"'Irade Unionism in the 
United Stales: General Character 
and Types” (IV, 67-82) 

Two essays, “The Price of Wheat 
since 1867” by Thorsteiii B Veblen 
(I, 1-44) and “Studies in the Sup¬ 
ply Cuive of Labour” by Erika H 
Schoenberg and Paul H Douglas 
(XI, 229-01), make expert empiri¬ 
cal inquiiy and comment. The 
latter relates a one per cent varia¬ 
tion in hourly earnings to the 
amount of labour forthcoming and 
productivity; it ends with u succimt 
note on the significance of statistical 
methods in economics 

In “The ‘Communist Manifesto’ 
in Sociology and Elconomics” 
(XVI, 337-58), Joseph A Schum¬ 
peter points to the small intellec¬ 
tual performance of the ‘Manifesto’, 
it being only a prelude to the whole 
of Marx's later woik 

The prognosis given by J Maurice 
Clark in “Rusinc.ss Acceleration 
and the Law of Demand. A Tech¬ 
nical Factor 111 Fconoinic (iycles" 
(V, 83-100) contributed much to 
the subsequent development of 
business cycle theoiy He pointed 
out in 1917 that changes in the de¬ 
mand for finished products, through 
affecting the demand foi inleirae- 
diate products, transmit as well as 
intensify the state of the ecxinomy. 
In 1939, Paul A Samuelson’s “A 
Synthesis of the Principle of Accele- 
•ration and the Multipliei” (XIII, 
268-79) improved on Professor 
Harrod’s treatment of the trade 
cycle by demonstiating how the 
amplitude of business fluctuations 
depended on the numerical values 
of the accelerator and the muiti|ilier. 

Monetary theory is the subject of 
four articles, the first three being 
well-known in Chicago's monetary 
tradition Lauchlin Currie’s “The 
Failure of Monetary Policy to 
, Prevent the Depression of 1929-32” 
(IX, 168-98) Was one of the few 
American writings which criticised 
the Federal Reserve policies for the 
Great Depression. Henry (' Simons 
in “Rulw versus .Authorities in 


Monetary Policy” (X, 199-228) 

sought to remove monetary un¬ 
certainty for enterprisers by fram¬ 
ing simple and unalterable rules 
with regard to money; he even 
favoured the abolition of private 
deposit banking in an attempt to 
avoid uncertain creation of ’money’. 
In his stimulating article “Com¬ 
modity-Reserve Currency” (XX, 
481-526), Miiton Friedman out¬ 
lines the ideal monetary compro¬ 
mise which is fascinating, but at 
the same time, unacceptable (as the 
author himself admits) “Saving 
and the Rate of Interest” by Martin 
J Bailey (XXIV, 58.-?-622) exa¬ 
mines with the help of the Hicksian 
wealth effect and substitution effect 
whether a rise in the rate of inte¬ 
rest would increase or decrease 
saving; the conclusion “nothing” 
<an be .said about the interest elasti¬ 
city of saving. 

Balance of Payments : Relevance to 
India 

The two articles on foreign tiade 
and payments are of relevance to 
Indian economic policy. Lloyd A 
Metzler’s “The Tran.sfer Problem 
Reconsidered” (XIV, 280-96), more 
familiar of the two to students, 
having been reprinted in the Amen- 
can Economic Association’s “Read¬ 
ings in the Theory of International 
Trade”, develops a general equili¬ 
brium theory of capital transfers 
synthesising ilic neo-classical shift 
of purchasing power theory and 
the modern foieign trade multipliei 
concept, it demonstrates that nor¬ 
mally, the transfer problem remains 
unsolved when real income adjust¬ 
ments come to a standstill. The 
suggested solution to India’s trans¬ 
fer problem following repayments 
of foreign loans would he to cn- 
suie “stability” at home and “insta¬ 
bility” in the creditor countries 
through policy (sic). Moreover, 
according to the argument of Arnold 
C Harberger, “Currency Deprecia¬ 
tion, Income, and the Balance of 
Trade” (XVII, 359-79), a general 
devaluation of the Indian rupee be¬ 
comes worth considering in view 
of the imminent balanre-of-pay- 
ments difficulties.* 

* Professor Jagdiih Bkagwati has 
been working on this problem. For 
some of his findings, see T/ic Eco- 
nomte fVerkfy, August 4 and Octo¬ 
ber 6, 1962. 


According to Simon Sottedbetn, 
"Incoai^ and Leisure in an Under¬ 
developed Economy’’ (XXI, 527-37), 
the explanation of the hackward¬ 
turning supply curve of labour in 
underdeveloped economies lies in 
social and cultural values diat 
prompt workers to prefer “leisure” 
to “income”. The same is true of 
developed economies, as is revealed 
in Article XI in the book, at highci 
levels of income. For low levels 
of income in the former type of 
economies, the precise choice is 
between earning and indolence, 
leisure being a ‘luxury’ which costs; 
leisure is a misnomer in under¬ 
developed economies. Rightly has 
Rottenberg pointed out: if workers 
opt for indolence at higher wage- 
rates, “an important objective of 
public policy ought to be to raise 
the level of aspiration for income 
and for the goods and services for 
which income exchanges”. To the 
reviewer, provision of suitable 
house-room appears as the appro¬ 
priate objective o£ such policy; a 
house supplies both the earning 
urge as well as the saving urge. 

Often in discussions of policy, 
economists have to throw up their 
hands and say helplessly: “That’s 
a political derision; let’s keep 
aside". Anthony Downs comes to 
the rescue of the economist by 
building “An Economic Theory of 
Political Action in Democracy” 
(XX III, 559-82) According to 
him there are three motives behind 
jiolitical choice income, pj^stige, 
and power, operating under condi¬ 
tions of free information and im¬ 
perfect information. Political be 
haviour then can be expressed in 
economic terminology and equa¬ 
tions, also two-axes diagrams. TTie 
formulations are cryptic. For 
instance, 

“Politician is an entrepreneur 
selling policies for votes”. 

“A state of political equilibrium 
exists when no new parties can 
successfully be formed and no 
existing party is motivated to move 
away from its present position”. 

“Ignorance of politics is not a 
result of unpatriotic apathy; rather 
it is a highly rational response to 
the facts of political life in a large 
democracy” (like India’s!) 

May a political scientist-turned- 
eoonomist eximment? 







Politied SysteUs: An Anthropoi<^cal Approach—II 


P G Ganguly 

This paper, the first part oj which appeared in the Special Number, is concerned soith a criMad 
appraisal of varaous modds of polUics, political systems and political organtsadons devised by anthropologists 
arid reported in some of the nutfor works of the last twenty years, with the obfecUve of finding oid whether 
there is an “anthropologiad'’ approach to the study of political systems as distinct from the approach of 
political scieritists 

In the first part the author critically examined two major works, “African Political Systems” and 
“Tribes without Leaderi*^ which attempt to apply the onthropidogical approach to the study of political 
systems. In ihif, the cdncluding part, the neu> trend in anthropological studies of political systems is exit- 
mined. 

This trend, in ts positive and progressive aspect, explidtly or implicitly rejects the kkherto accepted 
model of the “political” and embodies attempts at reconstructing new models with different variables. 

In its negative aspect, the new trend makes no Mtempt to try to profit from pretdous and contem¬ 
porary works at theoretical levels. The result is much unnecessary duplication without commensurate theo¬ 
retical or conceptual advances. 


New Trends 
A 

J HAVK not yet come across in 
publishe<i literature either a criti¬ 
cal examination or creative accept¬ 
ance of Smith’s formulations. 
Though published in a respectable 
and widely read anthropological 
journal, this important paper does 
not appear to have compelled an 
adequate amount of re-thinking 
among anthropologists writing on 
political systems 

Eisenstadt (1959), for instance, 
merely refers to it and then with¬ 
out a clear statement on his stand, 
proceeds to formulate his indicators 
for comparing primitive political 
systems. To my mind, this is s 
kind of self-imposed conceptual 
blindne.ss characteristic of much 
anthropological work. 

Professor J A Barnes refers to 
Smith rather hurriedly at about 
the end of his paper on Indigenous 
Politics and Colonial Administra¬ 
tion with Special Reference to 
Australia (1960). Says Barnes: 

“One important distinction to make, 
in discussing forms of political struc¬ 
ture, IS that between administration 
and politics. M G Smith makes the 
distinction between what he regards 
as two aspects of the wider category 
of government” (p 12, roneographed). 

From this it appears that Pro¬ 
fessor Barnes uses ‘political struc¬ 
ture’ as the ‘wider category’ fot 
which Smith uses ‘government’. 
Smith does not talk a^miit ‘politics’ 
at all; he writes abotlt ‘political 
action’. This is jio facetious quib¬ 
bling of words. For Smith ‘politi¬ 


cal system’ which is only a system 
of political action, is a specific 
category in the generic category of 
government; for Professor Barnes, 
‘political structure’ or ‘political 
system’ (I believe the distinction 
between a ‘system’ and ‘structure’ 
for our purpose will be really point¬ 
less here), is the generic category 
and his ‘politics’ is what Smith 
means by ‘political action’. 

If we treat this difference bet¬ 
ween Barnes and Smith as only 
terminological, the point I am try¬ 
ing to raise will be completely 
blurred I am not so much inte¬ 
rested III terms as in concepts. How 
IS It possible to accept Professor 
Barnes’ ‘political structure’ while 
he is persuading us to accept Smith 
in whose terminology the concept 
of ‘political’ is something different. 
Briefly put. Smith suggests the 
category of government with its 
dual processes, political and admi¬ 
nistrative; Barnes, on the other 
hand, suggests ‘political structure’ 
— with its dual processes of poli¬ 
tics and administration. Barnes, in 
using different iterms, is either 
agreeing with Smith in which case 
there is no conceptual difference 
and therefore terminological diffe¬ 
rences are superfluous; or, he is re¬ 
jecting Smith, but this does not 
appear to be the case; or else, he 
is suggesting some modifleation. 
For this, however, one would like 
to know the reasons but they are 
not offered. Probably the whole 
thing can be dismissed by saying 
that there is nothing so serious and, 
in fact, Barnes says the same fliing 


which Smith does. This is a simple 
example of clearly avoidable ter¬ 
minological confusion which can 
and does .breed conceptual confu¬ 
sion This is probably also an 
indication of the fact — one ex¬ 
ample for several — that Smith’s 
analysis has not yet made its full 
impact felt on anthropological 
thinking. 

Barne* on “Village on the Border" 
Frankenberg 

Professor Barnes refers to Smith’) 
paper again in his review of Fran- 
kenberg’s Village on the Border, 
and there he says that Frankenberg 
in his study “brings a fresh appro 
ach to politics which seems to mr 
of great value and relevant to in- 
vestigaUons of primitive as well at 
advanced societies”. Later on ir 
the review, however, Professoi 
Barnes says that we “can only in¬ 
directly infer what he means by 
politics in general”. In analysis, 1 
am afraid, all is not well with the 
“freshness’ of an approach, the very 
foundation of which has to be in¬ 
directly inferred. Professor Barnes, 
however, compares and correlates 
this fresh approach with Smith’.s 
model of political action. Quoting 
Smith, says Professor Barnes, 
“action is political when it seeks to 
influence the decision of policy”, 
and again, elsewhere, quoting 
Smith again, “actions associated 
with competition in terms oi 
power. Here we come nearer to 
the very day meaning of ‘polities 
and to Frankenberg’s usage”. 

Though once again we find that 
Frankenberg, writing in 1959, does 
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not fef«r to Saridi>s papfer pub^^MM) 
in 1956 and diereby kavea tu' to 
the mercy of indirect inference of 
hie meaning of politics, Professor 
Barnes’ comparison seems to me 
quite valid. Frankenberg discusses 
in detail the moves of villagers in 
the football committee, the carnival 
committee and in the supporters’ 
club Wc learn about the strat^ems 
and intrigues of various groups and 
individuals who use them as instru¬ 
ments for competition for power 
for influencing decision. There is 
very little reference to H.M.’s gov¬ 
ernment for politics at the village 
level, as mediated through the vari¬ 
ous committees described by Frank¬ 
enberg, IS only remotely influenced 
by it. In Smith’s conceptualisation, 
Frankenberg, therefore, has analysed 
political action as a part of the dual 
process of government of the vil¬ 
lage at the village level — the other 
process being concerned with the 
administration of the village he has 
not analysed it. What is more, Fran¬ 
kenberg, in fact has analysed poli¬ 
tics or political action within and 
between various committees, again, 
as one of the two aspects of the 
government of these committees. 
All this is very clear so far as 
Frankenberg’s work is concerned, 
and, incidentally, is a better ex¬ 
ample of development in the stu¬ 
dies of political systems by anthro¬ 
pologists since RadclifTe-Brown’s 
classic formulations than “Tribes 
without Rulers” is. 


Ambiguous Stand of Professor Barnes 

What, however, remains some¬ 
what confused in the review article 
is Prof Barnes’ own stand. At one 
stage he writes that we talk of poli¬ 
tical system and disapprovingly 
points out that we often assume 
that ‘politics’ must be actions car¬ 
ried on in the political system. He 
continues: 

“But we also speak of ‘academic poli¬ 
tics’ and 'ecclesiastical politics’ with¬ 
out implying that a university has 
its own army or that the church is 
an organisation for maintaining 
social order within a territorial frame¬ 
work, to use Radcliffe-Brown’s des¬ 
cription. A real ‘politician’ among 
other things, gets his way without 
the use of force. Politics, then is not 
merely an aspect of political system, 
however that may be defined." 

By posing the problem in this 
way. Professor Barnes seems to be 
unwilling to take a stand on the 


nManing of ’politioal efeteof’ and 
‘politior. Later he refers to Sclui* 
pera who recently drew attention to 
some of the contradictions in vari¬ 
ous definitions of ‘government’ and 
‘political organisation’. Once source 
of this contradiction is our refliOt* 
ance to take a clear stand On 
grounds of differential concepiq|l 
advantages of explicitly accepting 
one approach rather than another. 
An advantage of a clear stand is 
the fact that even if the stand ia 
wrong or inadequate, it is amena¬ 
ble to specific criticism. Professor 
Barnes does not in this respect help 
us much in reducing the existing 
contradiction pointed out by Scha- 
pera. 

Back again to my main line of 
argument, I do not find any con¬ 
fusion or contradiction in the basic 
concepts of Smith — political action 
and administration as aspects of 
government. Smith formulates these 
concepts by . examining and rejwt- 
ing the concept of political system 
as formulated by Radcliffe-Brown 
and his followers, ‘politics’ of Pro¬ 
fessor Barnes seems to he Smith’s 
‘political action’. If so, then what 
exactly should we mean when be 
says that politics is not merely an 
aspect of the ‘political system’, how¬ 
ever that may be defined? If, for 
instance, political system is defined 
as Smith has done, then, obviously, 
politics is not merely an aspect of 
It but it is identical with it. Does 
this imply that Professor Barnes is 
wilHnlg to accept Smith’s concept 
of polilical action and call it poli¬ 
tics, but IS unwilling to accept his 
concept of ‘political system’? This 
logically implies that whereas we 
can accept Smith’s definition of 
political action, the conception of 
a ‘political system’, which Smith 
defines as a system of ‘political 
action’, can be left to confusion or 
to Radcliffe-Brown. I am sure Pro¬ 
fessor Barnes is not suggesting any¬ 
thing of the kind but I think his 
stand here leaves a large range for 
arabiguitie.s which are wbqlly 
avoidable and have nothing to do 
with the complex nature of human 
behaviour, generally alleged to be 
the basic source of all confusions 
in social sciences 

New Trends 
B 

I will now refer to a few works 
in which their authors have tried 


to operate with fresh models by v^ 
avoiding the mainstream of reiev»a(:> 
dtooret&l and conceptual prob¬ 
lems. lliese authors neither agree 
nor disagree with early or contW' 
porary students. This deliberate 
attempt to shut out the tradition 
of earlier achievements and failuiM, 
is quite inexplicable in scientific 
studies, in fact, it is not the usual 
rule in research even in humani- 
ties^ It is true that in some of the 
works with which I am concerned 
here, you come across one or two 
suggestive thoughts but since their 
authors are unwilling to assess their 
ideas in the context of live, rele¬ 
vant, theoretical problems in anth¬ 
ropology, full significance of their 
contributions fails to emerge clear¬ 
ly. In some other cases, however, 
‘freshness of approach’, in effect, 
is no more than mere novelty. The 
following analy.sis of representative 
works which share the common 
characteristic of being fresh in their 
approach — they do not refer to 
the model of African Political Sys¬ 
tem — will illustrate the tru& in 
my observations. 

“Bantu Bureaa(!rat‘y“i Lloyd Falter* 


Fallers' “Bantu Bureaucracy” is 
an important anthropological work 
of the last decade. Fallers analyses 
in this work the factors that have 
created an in-built system of strain 
in the Soga society. When one and 
the same man is expected to be 
partial as a clan member and put 
the clan ideology first and also to 
be a unit in the state bureaucracy 
(which is expected to stress im¬ 
partiality, distinguished from clan 
nepotism, as a desired ideology) 
and put the bureaucratic ideology 
first, the social system is bound to 
bristle with inherent conflicts. 
Fallers shows this very clearly and 
ahly. But he also says that his work 
is a contribution towards under¬ 
standing ‘political institutions’ of 
the Soga, and as usual, trouble be¬ 
gins with his definition of political 
institutions as “rule-s governing the 
legitimate use of power and not as 
the social units to which such rules 
apply” (p 5). Earlier he says, 
“Institution means to me a pattern 
of behaviour which a group of per¬ 
sons consider ‘right’ or ‘correct’ — 
a norm or pattern of conduct. For 
a pattern oi behaviour to be insti¬ 
tutionalised means that persons ap¬ 
prove of its being followed and dis¬ 
approve of its not being followed”. 
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(p iV). Then again: ... in attempt¬ 
ing to deecribe t;be political institu- 
tipn of Soga Society oa a whole, I 
•halt have to deal with the family, 
the lineage and the village as well 
aa the state for all these units clear¬ 
ly have political as well as other 
aspects (p 5). 

In so far as Falters defines 
‘institutions’ as a pattern of ‘right’ 
mr ‘correct’ behaviour, one ig led 
to expect in his description of ‘poli¬ 
tical institutions’ an account of be¬ 
haviour pattern considered to be 
‘correct’ for making a legitimate 
use of power. Now what is consider¬ 
ed to be ‘tight’ or ‘correct’ is one 
thing; what, however, actually 
happens may, more or less, be quite 
another matter Fellers gives ua the 
impression that his focal interest 
is ‘what is considered to be right’ 
behaviour for legitimately using 
power. In other words, Fallers in 
hia conceptual formulations promi¬ 
ses us a contribution towards Soga 
ethics of legitimate use of power. 
In fact, however, we get in the best 
anthropological tradition a descrip¬ 
tion and analysis of actual behaviour 
of men caught in the conflict of 
the expected or the ‘correct’ clan 
liehaviour patterns and hureautratic 
behaviour patterns. According to 
his definition, Fallers should have 
given ua an account of the norma¬ 
tive pattern of behaviour — not the 
actual patterns — of people facing 
the predicament of clan and state: 
demands simultaneously I am not 
picking at what Fallers ha.s actual¬ 
ly given us but I am pointing out 
that bis concept of ‘political insti¬ 
tutions’ does not seem to have help¬ 
ed him in any discernible way. 


Fallers’ definition of political 
institutions is also riddled with the 
pitfalls of the concept of legitima¬ 
cy. First, there is a considerable 
body of literature in which it has 
been suggested that the concept of 
legitimacy should be associated 
with authority rather than with 
power. Bierstedt {ASR, V 1.5, No 6, 
pp 730-8, “An Analysis of Social 
Power’’) has convincingly discuss¬ 
ed the need for distinguishing au¬ 
thority from power and has indi¬ 
cated that this distinction, involving 
increased specificity in the mean¬ 
ings of these terms, opens up ways 
for more refined analysis. Need 
for drawing this distinction clearly 
emerges from a careful study of a 
numW of classical writers in poli- 
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ticai philosophy from Aristotle 
downwards if we consider only the 
Western thinkers in this sphere of 
knowledge. Closer to our own times, 
Weber’s analysis of the concept, the 
bases and types of authority and 
his rather brief treatment of the 
concept of power, strongly suggest 
that it will be an error to confuse 
authority which raises the question 
of legitimacy and of diflTcrentiation 
of roles within a ‘Verband’ or a 
corporate group with power (Macht) 
which he defines as the probability 
that one actor within a social rela¬ 
tionship to carry out his own will 
despite resistance, regardless of the 
basis on which this probability 
rests. (Principles of Economic and 
social organization, authority and 
‘Verband’ p 56 and ‘power’ on 152). 
Max Weber appears to suggest that 
the concept of power is generic and 
authority is a type of pviwer (p 
153) Bierstedt assigns specific 
meanings to power and authority 
both and 1 personally find that his 
observations in this specific context 
arc more suggestive than those of 
Weber. 

My purpose, however, here is (a) 
to stress the point that the eoncept 
of legitimacy, used bv Fallers in 
his defiiiitiqn of political institutions 
has -to be operationalised in terms 
of observable behaviour and then 
(b) it is more fruitful to discuss 
legitimacy in the context of autho¬ 
rity and not power as implied in 
Weber’s treatment of these concepts 
as also in the writings of a number 
of earlier writers and explicitly 
discussed in the works of a number 
of sociologists as also in the works 
of a larger number of political 
scionti-sts Fallers, therefore, does 
not consider the conceptual distinc¬ 
tion between authority and power 
and operates with undefined terms 
like legitimacy and power for de¬ 
fining ‘political institutions' In 
all definitions some elements are 
likely to remain undefined or have 
to be taken for granted. But the 
concepts of power and legitimacy 
are certainly not such elements 
considering the attention they have 
received from a variety of students 
of social sciences. Since Fallers does 
not offer his own definition of these 
terms, hi.s special definition of poli¬ 
tical institutions does not say any¬ 
thing specific or even clearly in¬ 
telligible and, inter alia, he sup¬ 
ports my contention — in order to 
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make anthropology or sociology « 
body of knowledge in which succes¬ 
sive integrations at theoretical levels 
will be possible, a careful and cri¬ 
tical appraisal of earlier works is 
imperative not merely at the so- 
called ‘factual level’ but at the con¬ 
ceptual level. We have to conclude, 
therefore, that though Fallers has 
succe-ssfully analysed the in-built 
strain of the Soga society arising 
from a conflict of claims of two 
‘corporate groups’ in Weber’s sense 
(clan and the incipient bureaucra¬ 
cy). his contribution, if any, to¬ 
wards an analytical clarification of 
the concept of ‘political’, remains 
completely invisible Freshness of 
approach here is distressingly de¬ 
ceptive 

“The Political SystemN of Highland 
Burma t Leaeh 

I will now comment on “The 
Political System of Highland Burma’’ 
as the next representative work which 
show's the new trend with its positive 
and negative aspects, 

“In any political system’’, says 
Leach, “wc usually find sub-groiip'- 
which stand in opposition to one 
another as factions Such sub-groups 
may lie of equivalent status or they 
may be regarded as superior and 
inferior” (Leach 1954, p 50). This 
w ohviouslv an emergent orientation 
and It directs our attention towards 
terl.nn lyjA’s of behaviour for in- 
clu.-.iou in a study of political sys¬ 
tems, no matter in whiih society or 
culture, as it directs our attention 
also towards excluding several other 
systems of behaviour. According 
to I.a'ach, if in some societies we do 
not find sub-groups which are 
opposed to each other as factions 
or sub-groups related as superiors 
and inferiors, we must conclude 
that the society concerned does not 
have a political system. This is 
analysis and not ethnocentricity. 

Now if we carefully look into 
Leach’s analytical model, we find 
that in a general category of poli¬ 
tical systems he has included two 
sets of behaviour which in some 
cases might be empirically related 
but. nevertheless, they are analyti¬ 
cally distinct-factional behaviour in 
which sub • groups are opposed to 
each other and action.s in which 
the subigroups are inferiors or su¬ 
periors, siiper-ordinate and sub 
ordinate In so far as a system of 
liehaviour is mediated through 



s^r-ordioctHMi and 
tion, it is a cleat case o{ 
ment or administration, a structure 
in which each layer in the hierarchy 
IS a policy-making layer for the 
one below it. If this system of 
behaviour is lumped up together 
with another system in whi^ the 
constituent elements are sub-groups 
of equivalent status and are opposed 
to each other, administrative be¬ 
haviour in our analysis will get 
mixed up with political behaviour. 
1 will pursue this idea later in this 
report but 1 want to pmnt out here 
what can be easily demonstrated 
that if Leach could keep this analy¬ 
tical distinction in mind, his otialy 
sis could have produced more sug¬ 
gestive and substantiative formula¬ 
tions. 

The mam interest of Leach in 
“Political Systems of Highland 
Burma”, however, seems to have 
been to show the inadequacies ot 
an ‘equilibrium’ model of society 
which is always in flux. In High¬ 
land Burma, ‘political systems’ 
used to swing between two ideal 
types according to Leach — one of 
them a type of aristocracy, the 
other a type of anarchy — Gumsa 
and Cumlao. Keeping the distinc¬ 
tion between administrative action 
and political action in view I would 
rather .say that the Highland Burma 
people used to compete for power 
under certain circumstances and at 
certain times and at other times and 
different circumstances, the competi¬ 
tion, as It were, reached a phase of 
temporary conclusion thereby push¬ 
ing the units which had equivalent 
status dating the competition into a 
hierarchic situation of super-ordina¬ 
tion and sub-ordination. The way I 
have phrased the conclusion of 
Leach, presumably, opens up a num¬ 
ber of problems for detailed enquiry 
while excluding a whole lot of mate¬ 
rial in the book which do not seem 
to be strictly relevant for a study 
on ‘political system’. Despite these 
comments, the fresh approach of 
Leach enables him, unlike Fallers, 
to have something clearer in mind 
when he talks about a political sys¬ 
tem at an abstract level, 

“ Politics in an Urban African 
Commonitj ” f A L Epstein 

I now pass on to a book which 
is among the best in anthropologi¬ 
cal literature describing in detail 
what 1 will like to conceptualise as 
‘political action’. Epstein’s Politics 


in an Urban 4fncAB 
describes over a period a ac^ties td 
actions mediated through l^upsi, 
actions which brought old 1 tribal 
and new (‘urbanised tnbals’) groups 
leaders into various degr^ and 
stages of (ompetition for power for 
mtiuencing or controlling policy 
decisions of different types of intra¬ 
group and inter-group relations- 
Epstein documents these processes 
in detail and thereby gives us a 
competent description of ‘politics’ 
of common parlance and ‘political 
action’ of Smith, Weber an^ going 
back in time, of Machiavelli. 

The most remarkable fact, faow- 
cvei, about this book at a theoretical 
level is the fact that although 
Epstein writes about ‘politics’ and 
occasionally speaks of the political 
and administrative systems of the 
Copperbelt towns in Northern Rho¬ 
desia, he no-where distinguishes the 
two systems conceptually. Only 
once towards the end of the book 
Epstein volunteers the following by 
way of what he takes as political 
action: 

“ In our account of the growth of 
Luanshya we taw the political deve¬ 
lopment of the community in lenno 
of the emergence of new groups and 
auociationi and new social personali¬ 
ties. and the foims of authority asso¬ 
ciated with them. More precisely, 
we noted a tendency for new groups 
to emerge in opposition to existing 
groups, or at least to come into con¬ 
flict with them. At Luanshya we saw, 
for example, how over the period of 
a decade the Tnbal Elders and the 
Tribal Representatives who had for¬ 
merly dominated the Council were 
gradually ousted from membership by 
an emerging urban leadership ” 
(pp 229-30). 

Then again: 

“Staled briefly, the urban African 
IS involved in a number of different 
sets of soicial relations which stem 
from forms of social organisation dis¬ 
tinct from, and in many respects op¬ 
posed to, one another. Nevertheless, 
because they operate for the most 
part in different spheres of his socnl 
life, the African in the towns is able 
to handle the various sets without 
obvious difficulty ... The confikt 
between these opposed principles of 
social organisation goes on through 
time. It It marked by the emetgehce 
of new associations, societies, and 
groups, which claim to be more truly 
representauve of the urban communi¬ 
ty than the established bodies, with 
which they become joined in a pro¬ 
longed struggle for power”, (p 47). 

Elsewhere referring to the growth 
of Native Welfare Association: > 


**i{ans nq: theme will be ihe pro- 
ioaged straggle that went on between 
them foT power within the existing 
administiative order”, (p 47). ; 

At one stage he promises: 

“In the following chapter I will 
show how, as the Weltare societass 
developed, they immediately began to 
assume political lunciams whicn 
brought them into conflict with the 
cstablithed bodies”, (p 47). 

The main theme in all these 
passages ig struggle for power em¬ 
bodying “the political develc^unent < 
in terms of emergence of new 
groups and associations and new 
social personalities, and the forms 
of authority associated with them 
— more precisely .... a tendency of 
new groups to emerge in imposition 
to existing bodies, or at least to 
come into conflict with them.” 

Obviously this is quite a different 
model of political action when com¬ 
pared with the models of the con¬ 
tributors to the “African Political 
System” or the authors in the “Tri¬ 
bes without Rulers” or, for that 
matter, the model of Fallers in his 
Bantu Bureaucracy, A detailed com¬ 
parison of “Politics in an Urban 
African Community” with all these 
works instantly reveals that Epstein 
succeeded very much in analytically 
isolating a tkimain of behaviour 
which, say, in Cluckman’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Zulu Kingdom in Afri¬ 
can Political System remains un¬ 
analysed, embedded m a matrix of 
data on constitutional law and side¬ 
lights on administrative behaviour. 

If 1 am permitted to quote from 
memory, Cluckman describes at a 
certain .stage that a certain Zulu King 
was murdered by a rival. If Gluck- 
man had a clearer concept of the 
‘political’, he would have told us 
in detail how for instance, the rival 
within the specific social structure 
of the Zulus, with its customs and 
practices, restrictions and prescrip 
tions, succeeded in mobilising sup¬ 
port for his murder — who was' 
bribed, who was threatened, who 
was persuaded and how, whose 
diau^ter was given in marriage 
and to whom — these are the 
actions which need be described 
and analysed when one is concern¬ 
ed with political action. It is likely 
that Prof Cluckman did not have 
materials for such a description in 
the historical documents. Then one- 
should note a gap in the material 
instead of filling it up with data on 
a system of bchaiiour of different 
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development 

Over eighty per cent of the 
schemes in the Third Five Year 
Plan are an essential part of 
defence and the rest of the 
Plan is also indirectly 
concerned with it. 

The Plan is now well geared 
to quicken industrial 
development and strengthen 
the sinews of defence. 

Production of steel and 
machine tools, minerals and 
raw materials has been stepped 
up. The capacity of engineering 
and allied industries will be 
utilised to the fullest. 

Planned development is the 
very basis of defence. By 
implementing the Plan with 
greater speed and efficiency, 
you build up defence and truly 
strengthen India. 
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nature, say, for iustaace, the fiMe 
axiaing from die rights and obliga' 
tions of a Zulu c%ce-faolder in a 
hierarduc system, with the para¬ 
mount chief at the top and the ordi¬ 
nary Zulu villagers at the bottom. 
Unlike Gludkmem. Epstein succeed¬ 
ed because of his concept of ‘poli¬ 
tics’ or political system in focuss¬ 
ing his attention towards the details 
of a specific system of behaviour 
without which, I wonder, if he 
could make the following Illumi¬ 
nating comment (referring to a 
labour disturbance in 1935 in the 
Copperbelt mines) : 

“ thus for many Administrative Offi¬ 
cers the emergence of the urban 
communities on the Copperbelt did 
not appear to involve the posing of 
administrative problems very different 
in kind from those they were accu¬ 
stomed to handling in remote tribal 
areas. Rather, they tended to explain 
events on the Copperbelt in terms o£ 
their own failure to follow closely the 
principles and methods which already 
prevailed elsewhere. They saw their 
problem as the need for reorganisa¬ 
tion “>0 as to reduce the ‘ distance ’ 
that had grown up in the town bet¬ 
ween Administrative Officers and the 
people. The basic assumptions under 
lying administrative policy were left 
unimpaired. The point of reference 
for administration remained the tribe, 
and not the town” (p 31) 

I have been so often referring to 
Epstein’s model of political action 
This model, however, largely re¬ 
mains implicit. As noted earlier, 
the rlosest he comes to defining his 
model is nothing more than “poli¬ 
tical development more precise.lv 
. . a tendency for new groups to 
emerge in oppo.sition to existing 
bodies or at least to come into con¬ 
flict with them” (pp 229-30 ) It 
IS not at all clear to me why Epstein 
in a work on Politics, after taking 
the right start, did not go into the 
details of a more adequate model 
for political action. It was possible, 
for instance, following the lead of 
his orientation model politics as 
competition for power, there was 
scope for examining the meaning of 
power in the background of exist¬ 
ing literature. It was also possible 
to break a ‘power situation’ into 
the concept of possible lines of 
action open to an individual for 
moving men into action eve” 
against their will, to serve his ob¬ 
jective or the objective of ttie group 
to which he might belong Then 
Epstein could also have suggested 
categories for classifying, different 
types of ‘lines of action’ or moves 


permiasible within the sedil struci- 
ture of the G>pperbeU tewiu. Tlien 
again a fruitful range for a coip- 
ceptual exercise exists in the ana¬ 
lysis in abstract terms of the rela- 
tionship between the political sys¬ 
tem and the administrative systems 
in the Copper-belt town. Startii^ 
from the proposition that amoiljj; 
the people in Luanahya, there was! 
struggle for demonstrating who the 
true represeptatives were, the situa¬ 
tion could be conceptualised as a 
senes of political activities charac- 
terixed by struggle for power reach¬ 
ing a settlement (the game is up!) 
for a period with the consequent 
emergence of a formalised system 
of differentiated levels of authority. 
Then again the system is ‘politicis¬ 
ed’ (as Morris-Jones put it) and 
the units of the hierarchic model 
become contraposed. These are 
some of the considerations which 
arise from the basic proposition of 
Epstein but he refrains from analys¬ 
ing them. Thi.s is why he occasio¬ 
nally lapse.-, into a statement like: 

“ (tribal elders) lacked the legal 
powers with which to enforce their 
authority ” 

He probably mcims that tribal 
elders were ineffective because they 
had no authority — in Weber’s 
sense formal, legitimate power. This 
sentence may also mean that the 
sy.stem in which the tribal elders 
had to operate, did not enable them 
to take steps for compelling people 
to accept their decision or for 
punishing those who flouted their 
decision For instance, they cxiiild 
not get the people arrested or get 
them hanged and so on 

I have demonstrated how Epstein’s 
analysis of ‘political system’ is supe¬ 
rior to mo.st ‘anthropological’ studies 
on the problem. I also pointed 
out that his success primarily lies 
in his model of political action, a 
model which is implicit in the pre¬ 
sentation of his data. I then tried 
to indicate that Epstein could have 
followed up his model construction 
but for unknown reasons he refrain¬ 
ed from following up his oywh 
thoughts that, I imagine, branch 
forth from his basic notion of poli¬ 
tical action. This is why the book 
ends with the concept of situational 
selection rather than a model for 
analysis of political action. Never¬ 
theless, Epstein certainly and effec¬ 
tively shows the positive new trend, 
not yet widely prevalent, in anthro¬ 
pological studies of political systems. 


“Trilw, Caste Mul Nation*’! 

F G Bailer 

Bailey’s “Trjbe, Caste and Na« 
lion" falk in the category of woika 
in which a certain conscious effort 
has gone into the construction of « 
model of political action in terms 
of competitive behaviour. Says 
Bailey; 

“ Through political activity a man 
achieves command over resourcch or 
power over men, or both these things. 
Political relationships are those through 
which he achieves the tame ends. 
These definitions arc used widely and 
are offered not so much as criteria 
of relevance but to show the assump¬ 
tions which underlie my approach to 
political problems. Society is an arena 
(or ‘field’) in which men compete 
for prizes . to control one another, 
to achieve command over property 
and resources (in the Kondmalt this 
has generally meant land) ; and, 
negatively, to avoid being controiled 
by others and to retain such resour¬ 
ces as they already possess. In order 
better to achieve these ends (and, of 
roursc, for other reasons which are 
not specifically political) men combine 
into groups, .and competition lies not 
only between individuals but also bet¬ 
ween groups. I assume that the in¬ 
dividual’s motive in giving or conti¬ 
nuing to give his allegiance to a poll- 
uc>al group IS th.at m this way he 
expects to gam hii ends and retain 
or aihicve command over men and 
resources. If, by experience, he finds 
that he ran retain or better achieve 
command by giving his allegiance 
elsewhere, then he will do so; and 
if sufficient people do this, then one 
type of group is likely to disappear 
and be replaced by groups of a 
different kind" (pp 10 and 11). 

I wish to begin my comments 
here with what appears to me to be 
the weakest aspect of Bailey’s for¬ 
mulations. He adroitly dodges the 
issue by saying that ‘these defini¬ 
tions are used widely and are offer¬ 
ed not .so much as criteria of rele¬ 
vance but to show the assumptions 
which underlie my approach to 
political problems’. Bailey clearly 
realises that the problem of “crite¬ 
ria of relevance” is bound to arise, 
but I do not know why he drops 
this problem immediately after 
raising it and he drops it almost 
with a curse — may it die a natu 
ral death! Never again he raises 
the problem of relevance, i e, the 
critical variables to be considered 
in the construction of a model of 
political activities, an urgent task 
which, however, cannot be effective¬ 
ly undertaken without a systematic 
critical appraisal of earlier efforts 
in this direction. 

Bailey ig reluctant to undertake 









thu ttudc and, therefore, his ‘asnun- 
ptions which underlie my approach 
to political problems’ dmelopa 
without the benefit of awareness of 
the way in which earlier students 
successfully or unsuccessfully faced 
the analytical problems arising 
from the basic postulate of his 
model: 


“Through political activity a man 
achieves command over resources or 
power over men. Political relations 
are those through which he achieves 
the name end. ” 
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are detected by the police while political, doia not ntosin so afiy 
soliciting for a stealthy bottle. This more. The system, if it contfRaes, 
happens, 1 understand, when the swings back to an administrative 

illegal dealers in liquor fail to pay state again. The key cottc^t of 

the police their ‘due’. As soon as competition in Bailey’s model to 

the arrears are paid, it is all quiet my mind gives us a valuable in- 

egain, business becomes brisk and sight mto the nature of political 

the police is controlled by the shop- action as it is understood in coin- 

keepers. mon language and also technical 

There are, then, cases wherein writings of a number of social 

control is unilateral. The Town scientists. 

Superintendent in Jamshedpur con- Bailey, however, does not go 
Irols allotment of houses to the mto the details of some of tSe 




Elsewhere he visualises society 
as an arena in which men compete 
lor prizes Bailey’s description of 
the goals for this competition is as 
follows; 

(a) to control one another 

(b) to achiete command over 
property and resources 

(c) negatively to avoid being 
controlled by others 

(d) to retain such resources as 
they possess. 

Though Bailey does not specifi- 
callv sav HO, it appears from his 
formulations that these tour propo¬ 
sitions can be taken a.s describing 
the basic attributes of Bailey's 
model of political action Now let 
us examine these attributes briefly 
to 8«>o what light we can get from 
Bailey’s guidance. 

The first thing that appeals to 
me in Bailey’s formulations is his 
stress on action in ail the four attri¬ 
butes. His foundation is essentially 
operational for he is referring 
broadly to certain activities that can 
be observed or inferred from obser 
vation with comparative reliability. 
Then f think the concept of compe¬ 
tition 18 the critical concept of the 
model. Men can control one another 
in various ways. An employee, for 
instani^', is controlled by his em¬ 
ployer. Police men control thieves 
bv apprehending them according 
to ‘law’ and, at least in some coun¬ 
tries, police men are controlled by 
thieves by being bribed. 1 know for 
certain about a city where drinks 
are not available after ten at night 
in the open market. You can, how¬ 
ever, buy your drinks surreptitiously 
from the shops at that time from 
the shops which are supposed to sell 
only soft drinks Under normal 
circumstances, policemen on their 
beat in that street will take no 
notice of you. But once in a while, 
there will be a huge raid, the shop¬ 
keepers will be completely terroris¬ 
ed and you can be arrested if you 
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Company employees but, normally, 
employees do not control him in 
any way. When two persons talk 
to each other, they control each 
other’s behaviour, if both of them 
are sane We can think of many 
types of control in day-to-day 
social life but in the situations cited 
abov'e, we do not normally speak 
or think in terms of political action. 
When my boss tells me that he 
cannot grant me leave for no leave 
is due, he is not behaving politi¬ 
cally though he is controlling my 
behaviour beyond doubt In fart, 
if 1 understand Bailey correctly, he 
is not suggesting at all that the act 
of controlling m itself will const! 
tutc political action It is due to 
the element of competition — action 
in which the participants try to 
push each other out for reaching 
the goal of control over men and 
resources — which transforms the 
general category of action, that is 
here, control, into political action 
When my bo.ss does not give me 
leave for no leave is due, the recio- 
rocal relationship between me and 
and my boss is administrative. But 
if 1 raise the question of the v.ili- 
dity of the rule or if I act on the 
assumption that he has no right to 
decide my case and if my boss does 
not agree with me and continues to 
take steps for controlling my artion, 
then our relationship becomes poli- 
f®*" the duration of this com¬ 
petition. But a.s soon as the com¬ 
petition is settled one way or 
another, in that given context, our 
relationship ceases to be political 
and once again beronics administ 
rative. Say, if 1 am discharged and 
I leave the firm, there is no more 
competition and my boss has used 
the rule that for an act of insub¬ 
ordination an employee can be dis 
charged. But if through manipula 
tioii, I am able to get my boss dis¬ 
charged and if he has to leave, then 
again, our relationship, which dur¬ 
ing the period of manipulation wan 


considerations that arise from this 
basic postulate. He does not, for 
instance, specifically try to distin¬ 
guish administrative behaviour from 
political behaviour and, to my 
mind, one cannot be understood 
without the aid of the other. They 
can be best treated as two polar 
models between which behaviour 
swings in actual life. In addition, 
if we consciously try to analyti¬ 
cally distinguish the two systems, 
wc sharpen our tools for analysing 
the system, out of the two, in which 
our interest lies. 

Rest of the four attributes of 
political action in Bailey’s model 
have also to be understood in the 
context of competitive action. All 
actions directed towards achieving 
command over men, property and 
resources are not political actions 
‘Men’ have already been considered 
in the previous paragraphs. Now 
let Us consider resources as a gene¬ 
ral category including property, 
though there is some difficulty here, 
for property is a legal concept and 
IS likely to create confusion m the 
context of our analysis of political 
action in the sen.se that Bailey 
want.s us to take it. 

If a dam is constructed over a 
river, we have a clear case of action 
directed towards achieving com 
mand over resources, in this case, 
the water powei< for generating 
electricitv and the irrigation poten 
tiabs of the river Construction of a 
dam like this is not normally taken 
a.s an instance of political action 
though it certainly is an aeftion for 
achieving command over resources. 
Let us take another example. A 
new industrial town is to be built 
at a site occupied by a number of 
villages. The industrial company 
pays compensation to the villagers, 
acquires command over property 
as stipulated in the terms of pay¬ 
ment of compensation and the 
villagers go away. This is buying 




anil selling and not political action, 
l^ese acts of building a dam and 
buying land and villages are no*, 
political acti<Hi, if the element of 
competition is missing in them. 

Now, if it happens, as it quite 
often does in India, one or more 
slates begin to compete for the loca¬ 
tion of the dam in their area, we 
must say that the purely techno¬ 
logical proposition — construction 
of a dam — has triggered off a 
political situation. If a dam is nui 
constructed in a certain state, the 
■ruling party may lose support 
among its followers in that area 
with disastrous results during elec 
tions. Quite a few projects in 
India had their location decided by 
political action and not so much 
by efficient technological or econo¬ 
mic considerations. In the .same 
way, if the villagers after receiving 
compensation for their land hang 
on there on the ground that the) 
should be given jobs in the jiiew 
town and, if the company which 
acquired the land thinks that it i? 
under no obligation to do .so .since 
in a modern mechanized industrial 
(own no jotw can be given to illite¬ 
rate, untrained villagers, then the 
villagers and the company mav 
find themselves involved in inci¬ 
pient political relations Here is 
competition for jobs, the displaced 
villagers want them for themselve'^ 
and the company wants them to go 
to trained personnel Villagers 
under the.se circumstances may 
gang together and may refuse to 
move out of the land which they 
sold off, and the company might 
ask the police to throw out the 
illegal occupants of its property. 
The chain reaction might proceed* 
a certain number of the state legi* 
lative assembly might ,]Lake up the 
cause of the villagers and then 
politics changes its level All this 
is to point out that without the ele¬ 
ment of competition, acJiievement 
or actions directed towards achiev 
mg command over property or re¬ 
sources cannot be normally taken 
as an instance of political action. 
A little thought will reveal that this 
argument is also applicable to 
Bailey’s last two propositions: 

(i) to avoid being controlled by 
others 

(ii) to retain such resources as 
they possess. 

We see, therefore, that Bailey’s 
acceptance of the action frame of 
reference and his critical concept 


of competition take us considerably 
farther in our analysis and criti¬ 
cism of his mode! of political ao 
tion than we could go guided by 
the other models discussed in this 
rejiort. The very virtues of Bailey’s 
model compel us to subject it to a 
more searching analysis and in the 
lollowing paragraphs I will toneh 
on one or two points. 

* Power Model ’ 

Bailey offers us what essentially 
is a ‘power model’. Since a con¬ 
siderable body of literature m 
sociology and political scicnre 
already exists on the controversial 
concept of power, Bailey could, at 
least, have taken the fiirst steps to¬ 
wards operationalising this concept. 
He has, instead, used the concepts 
of ‘control’, ‘command’ and ‘power’ 
interchangeably and thereby has 
somewhat contused the issue. His 
proposition about ‘command over 
resources’ also lands us into serioii.- 
difficulties. I.«t us imagine two 
business firms competing in the 
open market by lowering the price, 
or improving the service, selling a 
better brand or through more im¬ 
pressive public relation This is 
essentially a situation in which men 
are competing for controlling more 
and more as consumers of their 
products. Will it be correct or 
analytically helpful to say that the 
two firms are in an arena of poli¬ 
tical action? A formidable body 
ol opinion in economics and poli¬ 
tical science is likely to say no 
while if we accept Bailey’s model 
of political action it will be neces¬ 
sary to say yes. In order to intro¬ 
duce the concept of competitiort a.> 
the critical concept of a mode] for 
political action, we have to face 
the economists who after all have 
been largely responsible for deve¬ 
loping various models of competi¬ 
tive behaviour directed towards 
command over property and re¬ 
sources Only once Bailey comes 
close to facing this problem with 
his postulate of a ‘political man' 
analogous to an ‘economic man’ 
but he deals with the problem on a 
metaphorical level (pp 253-4). 

Bailey’s foui propositions include 
almost all possible cases of coinjjeti- 
tive behaviour among human be¬ 
ings : to control one another; to 
achieve command over property anil 
resources; to avoid being controll¬ 
ed; and to retain such resource* as 
they possess Does this mean that 
all competitive behaviour no mat¬ 


ter who the participants are or what 
the goals are should be consideneil 
as political action ? Bailey’s model 
suggests an affirmative answer to this 
question but he does not take a spe- 
cifir stand on it, though obviously 
this question arises almost spontane¬ 
ously, if the basic postulates of his 
model are accepted. 


It is, however, likely that Bailey 
does not adequately realise the cri¬ 
tical significance of his concept of 
comiielition in jiolitical action aud 
the model, as it were, is really not 
so self-conscious and suggestive of 
specificity as I have described. I am 
led to this doubt on account of — 
one example for many —the follow¬ 
ing passage in “Tribe, Caste and 
Nation". Bailey’s description of the 
situation of ‘ dominant caste ’ here 
doe* not refer to a competitive situa¬ 
tion, and if a certain caste has the 
virtual monopoly of ‘power’, then as 
long as this monopoly lasts the units 
of the caste hierarchy are not inter¬ 
related ‘politically’ as conceptualis¬ 
ed in Bailev's model. This is due 
to the fact that in this particular 
case, Bailey is describing a situ8*ion 
in which competition docs not seem 
to be a property of the relationship 
among various castes constitutinp a 
system which is dominated by a 
particulai caste This i« a clear case 
of administration, a system of beha¬ 
viour which does not receive Bailey s 
attention in his formulation of a 
model for jiolilical action. Says 
Bailey : 


" Equality of rank is so mantfttuy 
fabe when applied to a caste system 
that the final step in the argument 
II seldom taken, and the exposition 
rent* upon a presentation of mut^l 
mterdcpendcncc, and the hint that 
one caste could bring the lystem to 
a standstill by refusing to play lU 
part. Caitei do in fact use thii sanc¬ 
tion to maintain their rights gainst 
the rest. In fact, of course, the 
tern is held together not so ““C" “V 
ties of reciprocity, but by the con- 
rentration of force in one of P^‘ 
The system works the way it dow 

because the coercive 
in the hands of the dominant ^te. 
There is a tie of reciprocity : but it 
IS not a sanction of which the depend¬ 
ent castes can make easy use. 

“ Power H concentrated in Ae 
hands of the dominant caste. 
mam features of this system 
known and have 
The administrators who had » 

with the caste system, a» 

from the writers who merely though 

about it, could not afford to miss » 
important a feature as the 
of one caste. One caste has direct 






tontnil over eronomic reiourcct rmd 
it alono ha« a corporate political 
citittencr the other casles denve 
their living b)' a dependent relation 
fhip upon the dominant ratte, and 
in themielvei they have no rorporate 
political exuteme. Their political 
relationahipi are aa individual rlientr 
of a matter in the dominant caste. 
Political ties run vertically in the sys 
fem and not horizontally political 
and economic rank tends to be con¬ 
sistent with ntual rank the depend¬ 
ent castes are not all of equal rank 
but are organized in several grades, 
and this is apparent in ritual usage 
...These are the mam features of 
caste seen as a political system" 
(p 258). 

The above description shows that 
Bailey is dealing with an adminis¬ 
trative system in which the units 
are* in a supeiordinate and subordi¬ 
nate system of lelationship and, ac¬ 
cording to Bailey’s model of politi¬ 
cal action, he is obviously not deal¬ 
ing with a political system since we 
do not have any competitive action. 
Still, he writes in terms of the ‘cor 
jxirale political’ e*xi.stence of the 
dominant caste . then, that suboidi- 
nate castes have no corporate poli¬ 
tical existence and, finally, then 
(referring to the subordinate castes) 
political relationships are as in¬ 
dividual clients of a ma.ster in the 
dominant caste. After arguing in 
this vein, Bailey informs us that 
the above description is an ‘abstrac¬ 
tion of a high order' and the |iic- 
ture changes vvhen it is put against 
reality. The changed picture is as 
follows : 

(In Bisipara, Bailey's village) 

“ There is not one doroinani caste, 
but two castes, who stand towards 
one another not in relations of ordi¬ 
nation, but of equality as rivals Their 
mutual ritual ‘abhorrence’ symbolises 
not ordination, but equality ” (p 260). 
Later on : 

“ I am interested in political orga 
nization, and I was able to get at 
leaat a prima facie disbnction bet¬ 
ween the segmentary political system 
of the Konds baaed on agnatic kin¬ 
ship, and the Oriya political system 
which is characterized by ordina¬ 
tion (p 2M). 

Thus we see that Bailey began 
his analysis by postulating h model 
for political action as competitive 
behaviour for command and contiol 
over men, pre^rty and lesoiirces. 
He, however, ends his ami lysis by 
postulating two type.s of political 
system (a) segnie.uaey, tli) based 
on ordination. But a sy-tein based 
on ordination, insofar as the system 
is viable, does not admit of compe¬ 


tition and hence, if Bailey's model 
for jiolineal action is to be accept¬ 
ed, a jHilitical system based on 
ordination is simply impossible. It, 
however, wc accept his two types 
of political system, we have to 
abandon his model of political 
action as essentially competitive 
action and, evidently, we shall 
liave lo accept that il we talk in 
teiins of a .‘legmentaiy political 
system and a political system based 
on ordination, we are conceptua¬ 
lising political behaviour as some¬ 
times competitive (segmentary) 
and sometimes hierarchic (oidina- 
tion). In other words, competition 
is not a critical concept in the 
construction of a model of political 
action. What is the critical con¬ 
cept then? We return to our start¬ 
ing point What ts a political 
systemWhat is the distinctm' 
set of properties of political action’^ 
Anthrojiological studies of jiolitical 
.systems, based on thorough field¬ 
work of two full decades are silent. 
No, they speak in a language of 
internal .self-cancellation Tailpiece* 
When self-cancellation comes, can 
synthesis be far behind’ Shelley 
.sang of winter and spring and Marx 
wrote of internal contradictions 
leading to synthesis. But the (lea- 
tive value of self-camellutton’ I 
do not know. 

CondusicHis 

After this facetious flight into 
poetry and dialectics — a cover 
for disappointment. jierhap.s — 1 
now pass on to summarize the 
results of my ciitical appraisal of 
the anthropological work.s on politi¬ 
cal systems in a more formal .md. 
I am afraid, in somewhat irnlitiiig 
language, 

(a) In the very fir.t sy.stemalic 
work, “African Political Systems”, 
need for developing a model of 
political behaviour was stressed bv 
Radcliffe-Brown on the ground that 
without such a model, not only 
analysis will suffer, but also, even 
preliminary steps in fieldwork can¬ 
not be undertaken Without a 
model of political behaviour, we 
simply cannot know the significant 
relevant questions that we, have to 
ask ourselves during fieldwork 
which, after all, is undertaken to 
collect data to answer certain qiies- 
tioms. This advice of Radcliffe- 
Brown, the soundest point of liis 
introduction to “African Political 


Systems % igppears to have been 
largely ignored by subsequent stud¬ 
ents. Construction of model has been 
generally taken as a ritual act and 
Its basic and critical methodological 
lole has not been realised. This 
fact has liberated most anthro¬ 
pologists from deliberate, explicit 
and rigorous efforts that arc neces¬ 
sary for concept-formation and has 
given them an inordinate respect 
lor field-work, the mystique of 
contemporary anthropology. Il 
does not seem to be necessary so 
much as to pause and ask: Field¬ 
work, cerUinJy — but on what? * 

(b) The most confused thoughts 
of Radcliffe-Brown, embodied in 
the particular model of political 
behaviour propounded in “ African 
Political Systems ”, have, however, 
been a great fertilizer in research, 
producing, of course, theoretically 
and conceptually, their own kind 
Radcliffe-Brown’s model could not 
draw the distinction among govern¬ 
ment, political action and adminis¬ 
tration and, therefore, could not 
conceptualiae their interrelation 
M G Smith’s classic paper cleailv 
diagnosed the malady which wn* 
ii'nmd to develop due to this made- 
quale conceptualisation. He alsi 
showed that the malady wa,s infec- 
t’oiis. Among other thngs,, n preven¬ 
ted the development oi .seginentan 
theory in the context of political 
action, and even 18 years after 
Rddcliffe-Brown's formulation, we 
find the infection very much pre 
sent 111 “ Tubes without Ruleis 
and m.iny intervening works.- 

(c) One reason that I can offet 
for thi.s state of affairs is that there 
IS a general mood in anthropologi¬ 
cal thinking, particularly, in an¬ 
thropological studies on political 
systems, which weakens the willing¬ 
ness tc) take a specific stand on 
theoretical and conceptual pro¬ 
blems and prevents the growth of 
awareness of the need for building 
one’s ideas on the foundation of a 
critical appraisal of earlier works 
on a theoretical and conceptual 
level. I gave quite a few examples 
of this mood. In anthropological 
works, reference, no doubt, is 
made to earlier works and there is 
generally a bibliography at the end 
of each paper or book which 
anthropologists publish on political 
svstems But reference is one 
•bing and creative, theoretical and 




sooic^nsl uiie (>f «Kr>lHnr 
awiniiis^on ol tbeir Aciiieven^ts, 
miiisation of the reasons behind 
theJr failure and further work 
based on knowledge of both of 
them are, indeed, quite another 
matter. 

Id) Does this mean that ‘anthro¬ 
pological’ studies on political 
systems add nothing new to our 
knowledge? The answer is a de¬ 
finite no so far as knowledge here 
means conceptual precision, theore¬ 
tical formulations or even tei- 
minological agreement. Differences 
among students here are indications 
of a kind of sterility and not of 
conditions of possible creativity. 
Rut if we take everything new as 
an addition to knowledge, then, of 
course, these studies have a posi¬ 
tive value. They have, after all, 
produced quite a mass of ‘facts’ on 
a number of culture and societies 
which earlier were unknown or 
inadequately known, to conven¬ 
tional students of economics, poli¬ 
tical sysleni.s, law and so forth. 

(e) This analysis was a seauJi 
for an ‘anthropological’ approach 
to the .study of political systems, 
an approach denied to political 
scientists. I failed to discover any¬ 
thing of the kind on a theoretical 
or conceptual level. One might 
object to this and say that anthro¬ 
pologists study a political system 
in Its relations to other systems of 
behaviour. This would he a sound 
digiimeiit if anthiopologtsts could 
cleat I y say what they mean by a 
polilic-al svslem In view of their 
inability heie, this argument is an 
indiration of a very laudable ambi¬ 
tion which, however, is still far from 
actual achievement. As a last re¬ 
port, fieldwork might be pleaded as 
the distinctive feature of the ‘an¬ 
thropological’ approach. To my 
mind, stress on fieldwork during 
Malinowski’s time.s wa« very neces¬ 
sary as a reaction to the enthusiasm 
of the stalwarts of the school of 
imilineal evolution; but it has now, 
more or less, becxime the accepted 
method, where possible, for colh-c- 
tion of data, in all social sciences. 
Some branches of knowledge with a 
heavy hangover of speculative 
traditions, for instance eeonomics 
and political science, may per¬ 
haps have to learn a lot from 
anthropologists so far aiS fieldwork, 
as Bitch, 18 ccmcerned. But only 
fieldwork is not anthropology, what¬ 


ever idhy be the way in which 
anffiropology is defined. Since 
iiddwork is now gradually being 
adopted by others, we might, per¬ 
haps, console ourselves with the 
thought that the ‘anthropological’ 
approach is spreading. If we ac¬ 
cept this consolation, we are on 
the way to admit that ‘ahthfo- 
pological approach’ will soon 
cease to have anything ‘anthro¬ 
pological’ about it and will be 


called nnrel^ ‘fieldwork’ ky th^lC 
who use it. The ‘anthropological 
approach’, as tqiplied to the study 
of political systems can be con¬ 
ceptually considered to be different 
from the approach of political 
science, if this difference can be 
shown to the credit of anthropology 
in practice. This being not possi¬ 
ble at the moment, ‘anthropological 
approach’ towards political system 
remains a fruitless article of faith. 
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Compulsory Savings and Economic Development 

Ramgopal Agarwala 


fl'At/e the haxtc id<’a behind the Compulwry DepofUs Scheme is no doubt sound, the scheme as it has 
been formulated is not at alt suited to the requirements of long term economic growth. 

The principal ohjeitum agtunsi the scheme is that the deponls are for a period of only five years. 
Even if the scheme is contiruied beyond five years, the receipts from it will roughly balance the re-payment 
of old deposits 

The scheme would have been more effective if the deposits had been made repayable after a longer 
period, say, 15 yeais Further, could not the dejxisits be paid bach in the form of equity shares in public 
sector enterprises ? 


'I’HE liiihic idea tirhind the Coin- 
pulwry Depoxils Srlii-rm'. in 
our pn-N*'nt (ontext, in quitf sound 
Indeed, I believe that the ajiplica- 
tion of this idea in some nuitabli' 
Viuv i»«vi<lrN the best nwans of 
achievitif: rapid rronomii develop¬ 
ment without allowing the inequa¬ 
lities of income and wealth to glow 
rajudly For meeting the Iwo-fold 
requirementf' of defence and dc'se- 
lopmenl. the public must be made 
to save mom, and if this is to be 
done by taxation, oi iiiHiilmnaiy 
credit, It IS likely to increase ine¬ 
qualities of income and/or affect 
incentives adviTsely A scheme 
feu hcinowiiig (either voliinlarv oi 
t'ompulsory) may be bc'tler in both 
these respects in so fai us it allows 
the savers to n-taiii the proprietory 
rights in the funds that Iney are 
made to save*. 

Insiiiiuhlr Form 

However, the form in which the 

f iresent (’orapiilsoi\ Deposit Scheme 
laa hern pirpared is not at all 
siiitahle fioin llie point of Mew of 
long-term econcmiu giowth Tlii‘.-e 
deposits are said to be lepavablc 
after five years. After five years 
wo shall lie in the niicldle of the 
Fourth Five Yeai Finn wbicli is 
likely to be ‘ambitious’ and to con¬ 
tain considerable irillatioiiary |K'ten- 
tial for the economy. INow if the 
CDS i.s to he disc onl in lied aftei 
five yeais and the entire deposits 
repaid at once it will mciease 
considerably the danger of inflation. 
Even if the repayments are made in 
five annual instalments, it will add 
to a certain extent to the inflationary 
pressure. Again, if the Scheme is 
continued after five yeais. the re¬ 
ceipts on this account will loughlv 
balance the payments of the old 
dejxisils (the difference belweeii 
them because of the increa.se in 
income over the period being rather 
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negligible) And it Is difficult to 
jiis(if> the intioduction of such a 
((loipliraled scheme involving so 
much of administrative and politi¬ 
cal difficulties for such a short-run 
bc-nefil The impoitanf fwunl is 
that the C D S will be bc-ljifiil only 
if these loans aie (a) of long- 
maturity and (b) non-riegotiabb', 
ns fai ,is practicable. The piescnl 
scheme satisfies the ciitenon of 
non-negotiabilily but it is not of 
siifficirnlly long inaluntv 

(.ompuUory Insurance 

The above argiimc-nt suggests 
that the delc'teiious effc'cts of the 
jiresent schc'me could be leduced to 
a certain c'xtent if the deposits aie 
made repayable aftei. say. 15 
years by which time, many of our 
projects may be expected to pro- 
dure lesults. Howevei. it will be 
better to exjilore the jio.ssibilitii's of 
lepayiiig these debts in the foim 
of the equities of public sectoi 
eiiler|iiises This may be nunc 
acceptable to the public in so far as 
It mluces the danuei of the eiosion 
of the real value of loans as a lesull 
of rising pricc\s, and it niav also 
nitroduee the uigentiv necessaiy 
sense of econouiic ialciilulion in 
the nianageinenl of public sector 
eiiterpri.ses. 

Apart fioni the above. il niiiv be 
“iiggi'Sfed that the vabce of coinniij 
sorv savings scheme be enbaiued bv 
a .suitable combuiatioii of the follow¬ 
ing method.s: fa) make life insii- 
lance compulsoiv for all niarned 
persons w'lth incomes above a eei- 
tain limit, (b) encourage schemes 
of bonus shares in public liinited 
companies. 

The schi-me for compulsory life- 
insiiranrt' will haw the viiliie of 
long maturity If the average age 
of marriage may he assumed to be 
20 and the expectation of life at 


20 is 45, we may well intioduce a 
scheme of 40 years’ maturity. No 
big lepayment problem will have 
to be fared in 40 years and the 
annual repayments falling due will 
be lather small In this case, of 
comse, the net additions to the 
volume of savings because of the 
jiavment of premiums will not be 
vpiy great after 40 years; but by 
this lime we could be expected to 
have overcome the problems of 
initial shortages In addition to 
tins tbi' scheme would serve an im- 
poitanl biimanitarian purpose bv 
providing for the maintenance of 
the widow-, and of c'hildren of a 
ccilain section of the population at 
least Further, n would serve as a 
leminder of the responsibility of 
marriage and may acl as a deter¬ 
ment to early maiiiages, and thus 
help in birth control to a certain 
extent 

Bonus Shores in Public Finterprises 

Il may be ai^gucd that many 
people are already having -life- 
iiisurancr policu's and the increase 
in savings by making it compulsory 
will not be great. But the answer 
is that llieie IS .Actually consider¬ 
able seojie foi extension of the 
sclienie 'to low-middle class and 
low income groiins; and also that 
their IS always the possibility of 
inrivasing i( m depth i e increase 
the rate of premium and accord¬ 
ingly the value of the jiolicies. 

Foi workers and salary-earners 
in public limited companies, it may 
also be useful to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of extending the scope of 

* For details of this argument see my 
aiticle “Economic Development with¬ 
out inerc-asmg Inequility”, The Eco¬ 
nomic IVcelcljn November 4, 1961 

Also,wftvHugh T Patricks’ cnticisms 
of my article in the- issue of April 28, 
1962, and my reply in that of July 
7, 1962. 



!««|iicAl^ to' ^ Inlidliliwi, flihainiiea )» ia«t»ti^I relatitMUi in 
it is ^nimble to allow for «>vertiiBe 
work and progressive piece rate 
systeaii of payments wherever possi* 
ble. Now il these are paid in oa4i, 
the possihility of incteasing invest¬ 
ment will be reduced to a certain 
extent. A scheme of bonus shares 
while providing the incentive for 
better work will not add to the 
inflationary pressure. Apart from 


the long*run. This will extend 
ownership amongst the workers 
and create a sense of proprietory 
interest in the Arms and thus aci 
as an incentive to greater produc¬ 
tivity and more peaceful industrial 
relations. The schemes of workoi>% 
participation in management and 
proAt sharing by workers will get 
an automatic and strong sanctioH, 


BuMitess Not^ 

Tata Engineering and Locomotive Co 


VHE Annual Report, trf Tata 
* Engineering sui^ Eooomotive 
Co for the year ended March 31, 
196.S. bears the impact of the natio¬ 
nal emergency in several respects. 
First, even with a rise in the sales 
turnover, excluding excise duties, 
by about Rs 2 crorcs, the proflt 
turned out to be less by Rs 35 
lakhs, due to (i) delay in Govern¬ 
ment’s sanctioning an increase in 
selling prices of diesel vehicles to 
compensate increased custom duties 
and higher cost of imported com¬ 
ponents, (ii) special rebate on 
vehicles supplied to defence ser¬ 
vices, and (iii) new SPT levy of 
Ra 23.30 lakhs. Second, shorla^ 
of essential materials and iopeign 
exchange affected output which 
otherwise would have been still 
larger. 'Ibird, in view of the in¬ 
creased demand for tiie Con^any’s 
vehicles for defence purposes, 
vernment has, in revision of its 
previous suggestion, now desired the 
Company to go ahead and impk'* 
ment the second stage of expansion 
for increasing the output capacity 
of Tata Mercedes-Benz from 18,000 
to 24,000 vehicles a year, for which 
the Company is now submitting a 
second apjplicatbn to A 1 D for a 
further loan to cover foreign ex¬ 
change requirements. Fourth, as a 
result of reservation of abput 80 
per cent of the output to Govern¬ 
ment, the reduced allotment to non¬ 
defence purposes is affecting the 
dealer organisation, and spare parts 
availability pontion. 

Efforts were ma^ during the 
year to increase the indigenous ctm- 
teot of ^e to 90 P c. 

In Ihe nutmamiile divi¬ 
sion was sai%itaotairy -^niid<iiuipuf ^ 
diesel vehicles rose from 12,100 
vehicles in 1961-62 to 12,200 in 


1962-63. Owing to the excellence 
of the v^icles, the bulk of the Cut* 
put was allocated to Government. 
In the engineering division, produc¬ 
tion of steam locomotive^ was 
carried out according to schedule 
and the number of vehicles deliver¬ 
ed during the year was 93 With the 
indigenous content as high as 98 
per cent. However with reduced 
orders on hand, a part of the capa¬ 
city released will be effectively 
utilised for the production of ex¬ 
cavators and industrial shunters. 
Demand for diesel industrial shun¬ 
ters continued to be good and 11 
shunters with an indigenous con¬ 
tent of about 80 p c were delivered 
during the year. The demand for 
Tata —: P & H earth moving equip¬ 
ment increased substantially and 
the Company is now licenced to 
double its output. The paper and 
pulp machinery project did not 
make expected progress. In the 
foundries division, operations in 
the steel foundry were interrupted 
by power shortages, but the planned 
output of steel castings was main¬ 
tained. Besides supplying q>eoul 
alloy steel castings for the manu¬ 
facture of excavators, some hig^ 
quali^ steel castings were also ex- 


«rf 4 e/ 0 «Mday 4 ; 
R tkito in stUsaafiiid 
attached to the Oireeton’ Rtfidvt, 
has brought into focus some ofitlie 
material facts concetnlqg toe jpte- 
sent ■ working. and future proqiects ' 
of the Company. In spite of the 
slmrtage of steel, particularly flat 
products and spoctala, the turnover 
was about 8 p c higher than in the 
previous year. The establishment of 
production of excavators and diesel 
shunters has helped to diversify the 
range of products manufactured. 
But for toe shortly of essential 
steels, the output would have been 
appreciably higher. For inqile- 
mehting tiw second stage of expan-' 
siem programme which is now ac¬ 
celerated at the instance of Govern¬ 
ment, to,increase the output of 
TMB vehicles, toe rupee finance 
required will be raised in an ap¬ 
propriate manner and is now unwr 
the consideration of the Directors. 

Shri Tata has stressed the need 
for additional foreign exchange for 
import of raw materials and com¬ 
ponents without which, he says, the 
present enhanced rate of output by 
additional shifts and overtime 
working cannot be sustained, He 
has also drawn attention to the fact, 
that owing to the diversion of out¬ 
put to meet defence needs, the 
commercial vehicle target for the 
Third Plan whitto has been set at 
60,000 by 1965-66 will not be at¬ 
tained. Want of capacity with the 
main manufacturers and the com¬ 
ponents’ industry will also account 
lor the short-fall. 


ported 


Turning to the engineering divi< 
sion where progress is handicapped, 
mainly by non-availability of the 
required types of steel, Mr Tata 
expressed the view that the uncer¬ 
tainties created by the material 
shortages result in processing of 

Tata Engijieerina and LoconuHive Co 

(Rt Lakhs) 



1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959.60 

1958.59 

Sales (excluding excise duty) 
Income before taxes ic 

- 3969 

3793 

3427 

2803 

2645 

Reserves 

327 

378 

313 

222 

154 

Net profit before reserves 

143 

190 

191 

128 

141 


} 

m 




Earnings per ordv t.hare 

16.63 

22.97 

22.58 

15.03 

24.44 

Dividend per ordy share 
Retained earnings per 

1440 

. 2.S3 

14.50 

J4.30 

12.50 

9.00 

ordy share 

Book value per ordy share 

8.29 

848 

2.53 

15.44 


after excluding allocation 
to dividend reserve 

141 

138 

130 

122 

119 
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YEARS OF NEW HEADfNQS 


New cOmpats settings for new routes. New schedules signifying 
quicker journeys. New aircraft flying you at new heights of comfort. 
,10 years of heading towards broader horizons since 1953 when 
eight different airlines were merged to form lAC. 10 years of steady 
growth, of careful planning which have led to better air travel-— 
symbolised above all, by the Caravelle, with its rear mounted jet 
engines, shortly to fly in Indian skies.' 


Give 

Generously 
t9 the 
National 
Defence 
Fund 












II’ if*'- 


uneconomic 'betdKe*. 

ing, low labcmr proii|fd|)i%4^^ 

lo^-up of 

gress. Ail lu^^iwwclent opera¬ 
tions inevitai^jr raise costs and lead 
to wastage of production facilities. 
As for nete proje^, the 'Piainnan 
states that although having regard 
to the finiuacial and managerisl re¬ 
sources, it will not be advisable for 
the Company to take up any new 
ventures which might affect thfe 
tasks already committed, (bp Com¬ 
pany as an exception will go ahead 
with the project to Set up a plant 
m collaboration with a German 
firm for the production of press 
tools, dyes and produdtjpn devices 
needed by the repetitive engineering 
industry. TTiis project, according 
to Shri Tata, will, apart from sav¬ 
ing and earning foreign exchange, 
develop skills and techniques. 

The operations of the Company 
for the year to March 1963 reveal 
that sales and other incomes were 
up by about Rs 2.12 crores at Rs 
44.36 crores, i e by 5 p c, while 
profits before taxe.s and allocations 
declined by 13.2 p c from Rs 3.78 
crores to Rs 3.28 crores. Costs of 
operations went up by Rs 2.62 
crores with rise in raw materials, 
components, salaries gnd •»wages, 
manufacturing, adminu^gation kpnd 
selling, and interest char^ JfSxa- 
tion provision and develt^ment, re¬ 
bate reserve have absorbed Rs 2.12 
crores as against Rs 2.28 crores in 
the previou.s year. The balance of 
profit has thus amounted to Rs 
115.53 lakhs compared with Rs 
150.47 lakhs. Adding the previous 
year’s balance of Rs 3.62 lakhs and 
transferring Rs 6 lakhs from Gene¬ 
ral Reserve No 1, the tfmount'avaiN 
able for disposal is jiraised to 
Rs 125.15 lakhs (Rs l^M^lidifas). 
The transfer from General Reserve 
No 1 is necessary owing to the in¬ 
adequacy of the year’s profit to 
maintain last year’s dividend A 
sum of Rs 125 lakhs is transferred 
to Dividend Reserve (leaving Rs 
14,962 to be carried to the next 
account) and from the Dividend 
Reanrve, the Directoea have recom¬ 
mended the paynlent ef a prefere¬ 
nce dividend at Rs S.55 per share 
of Rs 100, subject to tax, (fotal di¬ 
vidend Rs 8,32,5001 m^ ordina¬ 
ry ‘divided 

in last year) per' snare or Rs 100 
(Rs 10.15 p c free of tax, being 
subject to relief under Sec 84 (d 


thO’ lnoM>M4ax Act) absofiliqg Its 

GALES of produm nf Afotal Box 
Co of India during year 
ended March 31,(1963 incilN^od by 
Rs 136,89 lakhs to Rs |208.33 
lakhs, i e, by about 13 p b. Profit 
after depreciation but taXaP 

tion has increased by Rs lakhs 
to Rs 123.60 lak^hs, but tho profit 
iqargln has dlightly gone* dovfo 
from 10.6 p c to 10.2 p c. Provi¬ 
sion for taxation is made at Rs 79 
lakhs which is Rs 21 lakhs more 
than in Uie previous year. The pro¬ 
fit after tax is however lower at 
Rs 44.60 lakhs as compared to Rs 
55.65 Lakhs in the previous year 
showing a reduction of about 20 
p c Including a balance as per 
last account of Rs 29.83 lakhs, the 
amount available for disposal 
aggregating to Rs 74.48 lakhs has 


1 ^ taMWipriaittd tb't MiclBgiVMRt 
Rebate nes^e to the extent’ el Re 
2.50 lakhs (Rs 4.20 laUu), IP 
General Reserve Rs 39.50 lakke 
(Rs 10.00 lakhs), dividend on pi«l» 
ierwice ^ree (at 6 p d subject' to 
deduction of tax) Rs 1.50 lal^ 
(Rs 1.60 lakhs), dividend on equity 
shares Rs 30.59 lakhs (Rs 40.23 
lakhs) at the rate of Rs 1.90 per 
share (inclusive of the interim 
dividend of Rs 0.90) subject’ to 
deduction of income-tax and’ super¬ 
tax. Net earnings per preference 
share works out to Rs 148.6 per 
share and net earnii^ per ordinary 
^bare tp Rs 2.68. Thus the prefci^ 
encct dividend is covered 24.7 times 
and the ordinary- dividend 1.41 
times. At the current quotation 
of about Rs 49.87 per share, the 
equity yields 3 9 per cent. 

In his review of the Company's 
affairs, the Chairman states t^t 


Small Industrialists 

ENU8T WITH THE SMALL INDUSTRIES SERVICE ‘ 
INSTITUTES OF YOUR 8TA:rE FOR ASSISTANCE 

IN 

GOVERNlvmNr’S STORES PURCHASE PROGRAMMI; 

Pill chases by ihc D. G. S. & D. from small industries sponsored, 
under this programme amounted to Rs 15 crores during 1962-63 and 
are steadily increasing. 


unit. 


If our firm un take advantage of this scheme if it is an enlisted' 

Ittf 

For assistance in enlistment and information on : — 

* Items reMirved by the DG5 St D for exclusive proenretneni 
from small scale industries 

* Items wliich cun be produced by small scale units and which 
are in repetitive demand 

* Specificaliuns/drawinas for these items 

I 

Contact the nearest office of the : 

I>ireotori46 of Industries 
Sniutl IndustiSes Servioe Institute 
National, Smafl'^bidiiMries Cwpotution 

‘ Issued ht file'. Oayi^pineiit Comtnissioner, Small Scale Industries, 
Government of India, Udyog Bhavan, New Delhi. 


m 
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many of the adveree features which 
marked the Company’s operations 
dBriog the earlier part of the year 
((ave way to a new impetus under 
the shock of eroerj^ncy resulting 
id increased producdoat and demand 
for the Company’s products. Diaect 
defence supplies will form a sub' 
stantial part of the Company’s acti¬ 
vity during the year. Sales of 
non-tinplate products are increas¬ 
ing, making up about 25 p c of the 
total sales. 


Brno Trade Fair 


rZECHOSLOVAKIA’S annual In¬ 
ternational Trade Fair will he 
held at Brno from September 8 to 
22, The main emphasis at this year’s 
Fair will be on the following exhi¬ 
bition groups: 

Chipping machine tools, forming 
machines and attachments. 

Machinery and equipment for the 
chemical industry. 

Transport engineering, building 
and road-building machines, 
interplant transport. 

Agricultural machines and equip¬ 
ment. 

(Exhibitors from a large number 
of countries will take part in the 
Brno Fair. They will display their 
products in individual expositions 
arranged according to industrial 
branches and trade sections and 
also set up their own information 
stands in the Pavilion of Nations. 

A scientific-technical event of top 
importance preceding the Fair will 
be the Thirtieth International 
Foundry Ckingress to be held in 
Prague from September 2 to 6. The 
Congress is oijganised by the Czec¬ 
hoslovak Scientific-Technical Society 
in cooperation with the Trade Union 
of Engineering Workers. 

Besides the Foundry Congress, 
the Czechoslovak Scientific-Technical 
Society will organise, within the 
framework of the Brno Fair, eight 
specialists’ days of new technology 
and two scientific symjosia with 
international participation. 


Money Maricet 

nmnday. Morning. 
the inter-bank call money rate 
which fell to 0.75 per cent on 
July 5, continued uncl^nged until 
iidy 22, on which day it spurted 
to 3.5 pc owing to some demand 



The State Bank of India, through its many branches. Is ready 
to offer help and advice to small Industriallm In need of a loan. 
Please call on the Agent of the branch In your town for full 
particulars. 


STATE BANK OF INDIA 

INDIA'S LEADING BANK 








Rcaii W» ihM ttfrpti^ii^ in view erf fieserve '#ank to transfer Rs 25 
the i^fiow^^of fun^ during the past 


seveiihi #«eks as redected by the 
ririytt' deposits of banks ^d deolin" 
ing Mnk Credit. The spurt of July 
22 , ;hDwev«r, proved temporary as 
from the next day the rale began 
to decline again to settle at 1 p c 
from July 26., This confirms the 
comfortable money supply with the 
banks despist the loan subscriptions. 
During the week ended July 19, ag- 
igregate deposits of scheduled banks 
went up by Rs 26 crore*/-while 
hank credit fell by Rs 13 crores, 
and the steady increase in the gap 
between the two has brought down 
the credit-deposit ratio to 68 84 pc 
on July 19 from 74.34 pc on June 
7. 

According to the latest statement 
of the Reserve Bank of India for 
the week-ended July 26, notes in 
circulation contracted further by 
about Rs 29 crores. The continued 
decline in notes in circulation de¬ 
spite the issue of Central loans 
would appear to indicate that aubs- 


crores of rupee securities from the 
Issue department to the Ranking 
department. Central Government 
balances with the Reserve Baidt have 
shot up by Rs 94 crores.' owing 
mostly to receipt of loan snbscrip- 
tion. The fall of Rs 26 ermres in 
deposits of scheduled banks with the 
Reserve Bank also indicate diver¬ 
sion of the banks* funds to the 
Government loans. Thai the sche¬ 
duled banks' resoifrces have increas¬ 
ed further during, the Week is evid¬ 
ent from the repayment of their 
borrowings from the Reserve Bank 
to the extent pf about Rs 12 crores. 

A Reserve Bank press note an¬ 
nounces that the total subscriptions 
to the further tranche of 4 p c 1969 
Loan, and the ^ pc 1973 Loan 
amounted to Rs 226.17 crores 
(against Rs 225 Snores invited) of 
which conversions amounted to Rs 
19.14 crores. The|4 pc 1969 fetch¬ 
ed Rs 11717 crcjres while the 4J 
p c 1973 yielded Rs 109 crores. The 
closing of the list a day earlier than 


'tioijRedS would appear to indicatn 
that the respoiue was quite good, 
although there was clearly no rush 
for the loans. According to repottSr 
major subscriptions came from the 
Lie, State Bank, and Reserve Bank 
while commercial banks’ offtake 
.was comparatively small. 

Despite the absorption of funds by 
the Central Loans, the general buo¬ 
yancy in the gilt-edged market con¬ 
tinues owing to the interest exhibit¬ 
ed by the institutional iuvwtors and 
commercial banks, attracted by high¬ 
er yields, particularly in sqme Joans, 
a^ for instance m the 3 pc 1970- 
75 which was outstanding, rising 
from Rs 87.55 to Rs 88.25 within 
a fortnight. The new 4 p C 1969 
began to ease off from the issue 
price of Rs 99.50 probably due to 
stag selling, but recovered later due 
to support. 


Around Bombay Maritete 

As our Market Correspondent is 
indisposed, “Around Bombay Mar¬ 
kets’’ does not appear this week. 

— Ed. 



uif-la-a 






Saving or spending—do it through 
a Bang and help us increasingly to 
serve jrou and the National Plans. 



CMUce — Sir PblrM^lMili Mdtta Boad 
AhmetlalMd Office — 13^ Relief Road, Kalupur 
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CURRfNT STATISTICS 


BANKING RETURNS 

IRt crorts) 


Beeerve Bank 

duly 26 

July 19 

Jme28 

Jtuiet9, 

'62 

1 

Note circulation 

2208 91 

2237.58 

226960 

2076.68 

2 

Rupee coin 

120.08 

117 48 

116 32 

116.24 

3 

Deposits 

(a) Central Govt 

149.27 

54 95 

66.07 

53.36 


(b) Other Govts 

9.11 

15.82 

14.49 

25.49 


(c) Banks 

86.87 

112 07 

101.69 

98,70 


(d) Others 

209.63 

207.05 

156 49 

149 65 

4 

Foreign securities 

95 26 

96 26 

99.83 

9168 

fi 

Balance abroad 

S.S6 

6 29 

6 61 

&.64 

6 

Rupee Bcuruies 

1901.31 

1926 31 

1966.70 

1794 31 

7 

Investments 

331 56 

31817 

272.80 

282.27 

6 

Loans and advances 





to Oovts 

56 33 

50 84 

58.11 

34.89 

9 

Other loans and 
advances 

120.70 

123 51 

141.67 

134.93 

Scheduled Bank* 

July 16 

Jtdy 12 

June 21 

June 22, 
’62 

1 

Aggregate 
deposits (net) 

2180 07 

2154 44 

2123.28 

2028.49 


Demand (net) 

02015 

909 60 

894.67 

789.31 


Time (net) 

1259.92 

1244.86 

1228.71 

123918 

2 

Cash in hand 

52 06 

53 46 

53.57 

49.05 

3 

Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

103.32 

87.20 

85.00 

102 65 

4 

(2)-I-(3) as % 
of (1) 

7.13 

653 

6.53 

7.48 

6 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

0,47 

1.57 

1.36 

063 


(a) Against usance 





bills and/or pro- 





missory notes 

0.09 

0.94 

0 46 

0.22 


(b) Others 

0.38 

0.63 

0.90 

0.41 

6 

Advances 

1287 54 

1303.95 

1304.70 

1227.26 


(a) State Bank 

252 83 

256.25 

262.26 

273.07 


(b) Others 

1034 71 

1047 70 

1042 45 

954 19 

7 

Bills discounted 
(a) Inland 

160.98 

158.33 

170.39 

123.01 


(b) Foreign 

52.14 

51.51 

4&81 

44 73 


(c) Total 

213.12 

209 84 

219.20 

167,74 


(1) State Bank 16 46 

17 18 

17.06 

16 54 


(11) Others 

196.66 

192.66 

202 14 

15L20 

8 

(6) + (7) a8% 

Of (1) 

68.84 

70.26 

71.77 

68 7?' 

9 

Investment In 

Govt Securities 

697 08 

69103 

642.82 

620.03 

LO 

(9) as % Of (1) 

31.98 

32 07 

30.27 

30.67 


Bombay Money Rate* 

{Per cent per annum)' 


Coll money 
from Banks 
Deposits 
Seven days 
Three months 
Six months 
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July 19 

July 12 

June 21 

June 22, 
’62 

OBO 

060 

109 

1.71 

3.00 

300 

3.00 

271 

— 

— 

3.50 

3.60 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 


INDEX NUMBER OF WH(MLESALE PRICES 

{Bait: 1952-^3=100) 

MONTHLY AVBRAOBB 


June 1963 

May 1983 Jane 1962 

Food Articl«s 

184.8 

18L5 

tKJB 

Cereals 

1121 

109.9 

106.0 

Pulses 

108 5 

• 106.2 

lQ2Ji 

Fruits & Vegetables 

139.2 

140.9 

142.0 

Milk & Ghee 

130.9 

127.2 

128.7 

Edible oils 

160.9 

147.3 

152.2 

Fish, Eggs A Meat 

147JI 

144.9 

141.4 

Sugar & Gur 

187.9 

173.8 

138.9 

Others 

178.9 

178.8 

170.S 

Liquor and Tobacco 

119.2 

118.4 

99.7 

Tobacco 

116.3 

115.4 

96.2 

Fuel, Power. Light A 




Lubricants 

187.1 

186.9 

128.8 

Industrial Raw Materials 

188.7 

187.8 

186.1 

Fibres 

133.6 

134.4 

127.3 

Oilseeds 

152.4 

148.2 

151.6 

Minerals 

93.4 

93.4 

93.6 

Others 

125 2 

125.4 

126.7 

Manufactures 

180.5 

180.7 

128.9 

Intermediate Products 

189.0 

188.6 

1S9.5 

Finished Products 

129.1 

129.4 

127.2 

Textiles 

127 2 

127.7 

126.9 

Cotton 

135.3 

135.0 

129.5 

Jute 

101.3 

102.7 

118.1 

Woollen 

142.7 

142.4 

141.3 

Silk & Rayon 

136.9 

140.2 

129.1 

Metal products 

161.5 

161.2 

160.3 

Chemicals 

127 3 

117.4 

113.8 

Oil cakes 

166.5 

164.8 

164.7 

Machinery & Transport 




Equipment 

123 2 

123 3 

117.8 

Others 

128.1 

127.9 

125.2 

All Commodities 

133.9 

189.1 

127.6 

INDIA’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 

{Rs Lakhs) 





Variations over 



the previous 

End of 

Amount 

year/raonth 

1%3 May 

306,39 


+ 11,65 

Apr 

294,70 


—4'0 

Mar 

259,09 


+ 16,58 

1962 Dec 

243;60 


+ 3,88 

May 

250,37 


—23,83 

1961-62 

297,31 


— 6,30 

1960-61 

303,61 


—59,26 

1969-60 

362,87 


—16,05 

1958-59 

378,92 


—42,30 

1957-58 

421.22 


—259,88 

1956-57 

681,10 


—143,51 

S5enrce i Reserve BSnk of 

India. 




COAL PRCNDUCnON AND DESPATCHES 

(Montbljr Average* or Calendar Mcmth*) 

(’000 M'itrte Tons) 

Rstsings Despatches Stacks at 


1963 


1962: 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1956 

1951 

Source 


Mar 

Jah 

Mar 


5.810 

5,643 

5,840 

5,190 

5,130 

4.675 

4,384 

3,338 

2,915 


5,230 

4,733 

5,010 

4,576 

4,'573 

4,190 

3,860 

2,959 

2.473 


pit head 


3.761 

3.767 

3.483 

3,290 

3,458 

2.810 

2.824 


Ministry of Mines and Fuel, Government of India 
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388,44 
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IS,89 

339,S7 

236,66 

346,64 

241,05 

347,90 


. ■ 

-42,66 — -42,63 


"i-42i3l 


-42,63 

— 

•,42 >45, 

— 

19,37 — 

60,62 

19,90 , — 20,38 
60,66 — 60.76 

92 

28,11 

55,69 

7s32 

20,38 

60,70 

16,79 

27,30 

33,33 


' "3 rem 

7 Tear* . ' '■ , 

I2 yiar* ' '. . 

National Plan 'O^ficatea 
12 yean 
10 yean 

Annuity Certificates 
(15 years) 

Cumulative Time Depottt 
5 years 
10 years 

Post Office Savings 
Bank Deposits 
Cash Certificates, Defence 
Savings Certificates and 
Defence Savings Bank 
Deposits 
Treasury 

10 yean Deposit (34%) 

Savings Certificates (4%) 

Note Annual figures relate to the year beginning April. R — Receipts; O — Outstandings. 

Source s Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs Department, Government of India, and Reserve Bank of India. 


INDUSTRUL FINANCE CORPORATION 
LiabilUiet and AMeta 

(ftr Ukhs) 



Figurts 

for (he 

last Friday 

of 


May ’63 April '63 

Mar '63 May ’62 

Liabilities 

Reserve funds 

2.22 

2,22 

2,22 

1,75 

Reserve for doubtful 
assets 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Provision for taxation 

59 

59 

59 

59 

Bonds and debentures 

28,24 

28.24 

28.24 

22,24 

Borrowings 

26,38 

25.07 

24.85 

17,89, 

(i) From RBI 

1,12 


— 


(ii) From Govt 

23,75 

23,75 

23,75 

l7;75 

(ill) In foreign 

currency 

1,51 

1,32 

1,10 

14 

Other liabilities 

21,15 

20,97 

21.04 

19,08 

Total liabilities or 

assets 

78,74 

77,24 

77,09 

61,69 

Assets 

Cash in hand and 
balances with banks 

1,82 

3,64 

3,59 

1,10 

Loans and advances 

57,60 

56,52 

55,63 

47,40 

Other assets 

19,32 

-4* 

17,08 

l!V* 

17.06 

I3,l9 


Exports 
Imports 
Balance of 
trade 


Foreign TratlMfsil India 
Merchandiai^trable 

(Rs Cri 

May '63 ApriJ ’63 
66 49 58.-93 


97.27 84,33 

—30.78 —25.40 


May '63 

50 09 
83.60 


1962-’63 

699.48 
1,009 58 


—33.51 —310.10 


Source t Department of Commercial Intelligence and Sta¬ 
tistics, Miniitry oI»,..iiC3a8»me)we .apd Industiy.^.. 
Govemtrieht of India. 


STATE FBVANaAL CORPORATIONS 
liabilUics and AaaeU 


No of SFCs 
tdabilities 

Capital and reserves 

(i) Paid-up capital 

(ii) ' Reserve fund 
(Hi) Provision for bi 

and doubtful 
debts and 
offier reterve s 
Bonds and drii^ureS 
Other liabHilM, , 

Total UaUUded l^ 

assets V* 

Assets 

Cash in hand and 
balances with banks 
Investments m 
GoOemmimt securities 
Loaas'.uul advahees 
bebratuies . 

Other assets 


(At Lakhs) 
Figwat for the 
May ’63 April ‘63 


15 


15 


last Frsday of 
Mar ‘63 May ‘62 
15 15 


13vS2 

15,32 

15.32 

15.82 

14 

d 

14 

13 

14 

32 

31 

26 

16 

18,46 

18,51 

18,29 

14.99 

16,59 

14,81 

19,76 

10,22 

50,79 

49,09 

47,76 

41,35 

4,13'? 

4,25 

4.12 

2,90 

4,52: 

4,61 

4,61 

4,52 

33,04 

32.49 

31,83 

23,98 

22 

22 

22 

14 

8,83 

7,52 

6,98 

4,8() 


Employment Exchanges 

(JPn ’000*)' 

April ‘63 Mar '63 April ’62 


No of employment 

exchangest 350 

No of registrations 356.5 
No of vacanOtoa' 

notified , 80.2 

No of applicants' placed 

in employment 41.0 

No of applicants on 
live registers f 2,562.8 
* Except number of 
t AT the end of the 
Source : Ministiy of . labour 
ment of India. 


349 

320.9 

76.0 

41.1 


341 

309.3 

69.9 

33.4 


2,483.1 
employment 
period. 

and Entfdoyment, 


1,924.2 

exchanges. 


1962 

(Total) 

342 

3,844.9 

790.4 

4581 

2,379.5 


Govern- 


't. In’! 
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The Party or Office? 

'IpHE All-India Coiiteress Committee, the highest policy-toflchi^ hody 

of the Coogreaa Party, did not meet to discus# the emergOaoy until 
six months after the Chinese aggre«uon. The .AlCC, however,, hm taken 
much more serious notice of the failure of Cet^ress oai><|i4ate» at a 
series of by-elections. It is now meeting in a special gessi^n to consiiier 
the organisational problems in the li^t of these electoral 'reveneg. The 
session has been convened in response to a requisition stgaed by-more 
than eighty members. Hie sharp contrast in the AICCs ngpobse to 
the two events—(the Chinese invasion and the electoral rowsrsen—- 
would be -something worth taking 'aerlous note of, had it not bn«n lor 
certain subsequent and last-minute developments which seon to he oon< 
vulsing the Party. 

For oonvulsioq it is and nothing short of jt, when the AlCC propooM 
seriously to debate that'genior Congressmen, shotild give upiffieir UlisiO' 
teriai posts and take up organisational work. Yet diat is the pmpowl 
put forward by Shri K Kamaraj (who has dnqiped his caste surname 
of Nadar, in keeping with the ^irit of emotional integration, to which 
the Congress stands committed, and as also more becoming the oiticen 
of a secular State). If the slothful response of the AICC to the Chinese 
aggression and its alertness in being energised into action by electoral 
reverses suggest that the Congress puts the “Party before the country^’, 
the proposal of Shri K Kamaraj that Congress Mmisters should give up 
office and devote themseJVes to strengthening the Party surely hte me 
slogan “Party before post”. 

Komaraj’s proposal has gjready bt^ discussed by the Congress High 
Command, approved and pa^d on to the AICC to be debated. ^%ue 
the debate oa the resolution calling for an enquiry into the causes <4 
the electoral reverses haa been reetricXed to one day only, contrary to 
an earlier decision of thefWorkk^ Committee, the whole of the seoond 
day of the sessicm, the Working Committee has now decided, would be 
devoted to the debate on the “Party before post” resolution. 

That top Congress Minirters should leave office is so Stortliug. a 
suggestion that it has naturally taken the country by surprise. TtWugh 
presented with a dramatic suddenness, it is not, however, a sudden thou^t. 

It has been brewing; for some time. I<t seems to have taken sha^ at 
the meeting of the leaders of South India called by Pandit Ndhru at ^ 
Hyderabad during his last visit to the South. Panditji at the time elm- V 
eelled some of his prior engagements in order to thrash it out apd 
Kamaraj was then verjf near the centre of the picture. 

Who is to bell the oat? Which Ministers are to go? Who ia to decide? 
According to press reports, which are somewhat speculative, Paitdit|i 
was offered a tree hand to decide who should costinue in GovarnWeM . 
and who should leave for party work. The Prime Minister, howoitec,/ 
is understood to have declined this offer on the ground that ft would 
be too big an undertaking for him. That task, it appear^ Is m 
carried out by a high-powered committee to be set up. for thie pulrt>o•e.^' 
No such committee has been appointed yet, nor have the names <4 wkelv " 
members been reported, 


If ■■ d 

f 

comes incrawSngly evident^ that 
the balance ,it loo .precarious’. 
(“Sute of ihfc Repubnc”* Annual 
Numbfsr, 1958) 

Is the situation'really so very di¬ 
fferent today, except in one respect? 
The challenge- that the Congress had 
to meet then was internal. Today, 
the threat on the borders loom.s laige. 
Five years ago the Congress had to 
talk I^eft while acting Right. The 
latest electoral reverses might sug¬ 
gest a need to talk Kijght also, but do 
they, really’ A continuing crisi-, 
stretching over more than five years 
—perhaps much longer—appears to 
be a contradiction in terms. Pandit 
Nehru, as always, stands poi.sed. 
hesitating to act He cannot perhaps 
any longer act Many things are 
needed. The Party ig to be stream¬ 
lined, there has to be better coordi¬ 
nation of policies, improved Plan 
performance and strengthening of 
defence. None can be separated from 
any of the others. But first things 
must come first And what comes 




first 

mul»t*‘‘^ right. 


moot it. 


,> ''' 


If the Congress is to ;'^e 
government, CongnStemen hive to 
come to the fore who are conscious 
of and willing to carry out the ple¬ 
dges which their Party his to 
the country. What the Party is do¬ 
ing today is to foster and run a cam¬ 
paign through devious means of 
character-assassination and, by crea¬ 
ting an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust, to keep people guessing 
which heads will fall next. If Pan 
dilji is unable to grasp the nettle 
firmly and pull it out, the new slogan 
‘Party before Post’ may lead to a 
noii-violent version of the .sort of 
political liquidation by which dic¬ 
tatorships mamtain themselves in 
power. The weeding out of the un¬ 
desirable elements can be carried out 
by the Prime Minister himself with¬ 
out conjuring up the spectre of a 
party caucus. The enemy ig knoc 
king at the gate. 


ff'rong End of the Plough 



AU this may betoken a seme ol 
within the Congresi, bi|f bow 
keen is the awareness of the 'Coitg 
lees of the causes of its failure and 
what is it going to do about it? Is 
this heart-searching so very new’ 
More than five years ago it was re¬ 
marked in these columns: 

“Since the last general elec¬ 
tions, It (the Congress) has been 
talking about streamlining its or- 

f ;anisatioit. ... The Congress is 
osing its hold on the people. As 
crucial domestic, political and 
economic issues have cropped up 
one after another, it has been 
proved time and time again tliat 
the Congress can no longer equate 
itself with the country, nor can 
the Congress Government claim 
the status of a representative Na¬ 
tional Government. ... It will 
be argued that, as the Party in 
power at the Centre and in all 
States but one, the Congress has 
nove lost the services of its able.9t 
members who are now in the 
Govemment. There is somerthing 
in this argument. But it is no less 
evident that the Congress is no 
longer attracting the best among 
the present or the coming gene¬ 
ration There is no nouris'iiiw in¬ 
fusion of new, rich, blood with¬ 
in the Congress, an old organi¬ 
sation led by old men, factional¬ 
ism is rampant. It exists in many 
States, particularly in Bihar. 
Punjab and Assam To not a 
little extent, these (actions within 
the Congress are responsible fo: 
militant parochialism m some- 
States, as also for the gradual 
loss of prestiRP of the organisa¬ 
tion. Its other fatal defect — 
which it shares with the Goyern- 
me.nt — is its inability to reach 
firm decisions, as well as to! own 
its mistakes... t 

“Tliese organisational . defects 
have an ideological basis Within 
the Congress, the Old Guard is 
half-hearted in its acceptance of 
Avadi. A section of the Congress 
is aware of this duality. It H^y^es 
to maintain the popularity i&f the 
Congress by persuading it to adopt 
policies and practices which ari- 
more to the Left. By such tactics, 
the Congress hopes to steal the 
thunder from the Left parties. 
Pandit Nehru has so far succeed¬ 
ed in maintaining a balance both 
in the structure and in the Ideo¬ 
logy pf the Congress. But it be- 
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THF differences between the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and the Min¬ 
istry of Food and Agnculture have 
exploded into the open with S K 
Patir,s dramatic gesture of sending 
in his resignation from the Cabinet 
to the Prime Minister. These differ¬ 
ences, it has been known for long, 
have been over a number of issues, 
including the responsibility for the 
poor performance of agriculture in 
the Third Plan, the mea.sures neces¬ 
sary to stem tliih rot and to arrest 
the rise m food prices. However, 
on one (loint there appears to be 
agreement - viz on the need to in- 
crea.se the financial allocation for 
agiiculture In a som< what plain¬ 
tive speech for one who i.s usually 
•so cocksure, Patil admitted to the 
joint meeting of State Agriculture 
and Communitv Development Min¬ 
isters in New Delhi last week that 
there had been “shortfalls” and “de¬ 
fects” in the last two years, but he 
blamed them pnneipall) on lack 
of financial resources. He singled 
out in particular the programmes 
of minor irrigation and soil conser¬ 
vation which, according to him. re¬ 
quired larger financial allocations 
than made in the Plan. 

And this week the Planning Com 
missitm at a meeting on Wednes¬ 


day IS reported to have decided to 
raise the allocation for agriculture 
by Rs 85 5 crores The most spec¬ 
tacular increase proposed is in the 
allocation for minor irrigation 
which is to be raised from Rs 175 
crores to Rs 247 crores This in¬ 
crease is considered necessary to 
raise the target for additional area 
irrigated from 12.8 million acres to 
18 8 million acres. A 40 per cent 
increase in outlay for an eight per 
cent increase in tlie physical target 
(jan only mean that the Plan pro¬ 
vision was grossly inadequate. On 
what basis was the original estimate 
made and what is it that has con¬ 
vinced the Planning Commission of 
the need for such a sharp increase’ 
The rest of the proposed increase 
in financial outlay is allocated to 
soil conservation, the physical tar¬ 
get in respect of which has been 
raised from 11 million acres to 
11.7 million acres. 

The derision to increase tlie fin¬ 
ancial outlay On agriculture has to 
be viewed against certain facts 
First, expenditure on agriculture 
during the first three years of the 
Plan IS expected to amount to only 
50 per cent of even the original 
Plan outlay, leaving the remaining 
50 per cent to be spent in the last 



t<wq In tKXii first 

and MCond years of th^ Plan 
actual expenditure on «tg<'ioutture 
fell short of the Budget provisions. 
Thus a higher financial sdlocation, 
however justified, will not auto* 
matically mean that the money will 
be spent— and spent properly. The 
progress of expenditure depends on 
the availability of physical resources 
and, even more important, on the 
ability of the administrative machi¬ 
nery to carry out the tasks entrust¬ 
ed to it. 

It is not questioned tiiat if more 
fertilisers, improved seeds and water 
were used in our agriculture, yields 
woidd go up and production would 
increase. What is questioned is that 
the allocation of more financial re¬ 
sources would make more of these 
essential inputs available or that, 
even if they become available, they 
would be efficiently used. The Week¬ 
ly Note “Unwanted Fertilisers” in 
this issue discusses how as a result 
of faulty distribution and the lack 
of a properly thought out produc¬ 
tion programme, fertiliser factories 
are having to carry from year to 
year vast quantities of unsold ferti>v 


liKflt at A Mne when the need* di 
agrievdttue are duly frActfinutlly 
met and that also partly frwn im¬ 
ports at the cost of much valuable 
foreign exchange. The case of irri¬ 
gation is similar and well known. 
A recent study showed that in most 
States as much as one-third to one- 
fourth of the irrigation potential 
created remains unutilised. It is 
questionable, to say the least, whe¬ 
ther either the wasted stocks of 
fertilisers or the unused irrigation 
waters can be explained as being 
the result of lack of finance. 

The study teams sent out bv the 
Planning Commission to the States 
some time ago to probe the causes 
of the stagnation of agricultural pro¬ 
duction are believed to have under¬ 
lined the harm done by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of agencies responsible for 
agricultural programmes and the 
lack of coordination among them. 
As the reciiminations between the 
Planning Commission and the Mini¬ 
stry of Agriculture amply show, it is 
impossible under the present set up 
to fix the responsibility for failure. 
TlMgedsaritbEifUf at all levels of the 

beginning 

^ - ^ - 

Akwi- VInil., \ 


at the vary top with tibe Plannir 
Cbrnmiaedon and the Ministries * 
Agriculture, Community Develo] 
ment and Irrigation and extendk 
right down to the village. A ma|< 
suggestion of the Planning Comm 
ssion’s study teams is reported to t 
that each rillage should be collet 
ively committed to its annual fan 
production targets and that all i 
nanciai assistance should be chai 
nelied through the village bmi 
which should be made responsih 
for achieving the production ta 
get. But made reeponsible to whom 
And how, when the dit^nsers < 
Government assistance are so nt 
merous and so uncoordinated? 

It remains to be seen whether d 
current agitation in the Piannir 
Commission and in the Ministries coi 
cerned over the failure of agricu 
ture ,will spend itself without som 
thing being done to remove the has 
factors which have Iield down agi 
cultural production far below th 
levels justified by the financial el 
penditure, inadequate though til 
might have been. All that can b 
said at this stage is that past ei 
perience in this matter is far froi 
encouraging. 


Freedom is m peril, 
defend it with ell your might 
_ JAWAHAIILAL NEHMI 

CONSERVE RESOURCES 

indie's resources are pre¬ 
cious. All of tfiem must be 
pressed into the vital task of 
strengthening the country. 

This is the only way we can 

meet the threat to our I 

freedom. Extravagance and 

waste will injure the nation. jC 

Freedom has its price and 

it It we who have to pay it rJ 

in full measure, JKb 



PRESERVE FREEDOM WITH ALL YOUR STRENGTH 
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Weekly Notes 


AU Club’s Distnchantmtnt 

J;T is no use pretending that the 
Indian image m the western mind 
which inspired the creation of the 
Aid'India €lub is the same any Jon- 
ger—it has been (hanging and get¬ 
ting tarnished. That India and tht 
West do not see eye to eye on exter¬ 
nal aid had been suspected for some 
time; it is now becoming clearly 
evident from the declining figures 
of aid commitments. And the diffe¬ 
rence IS not just of magnitude. That 
understanding on both sides of the 
common interest in banishing pover¬ 
ty from the greater part of the 
world without impairing peace and 
independence is being undermined. 

When the World Bank and the 
United States took initiative in form¬ 
ing an Aid-India Qmsortium for 
meeting the external assistance re¬ 
quirements of llie Indian Plan, the ma¬ 
jor argument was that India was the 
only developing country which was 
making good use of external assis¬ 
tance and was very near the take-off 
stage. For accelerating this process 
very substantial external assistance 
was required and justified. This 
attitude was 8tiengthem*d when the 
Third Plan was drawn up and it 
was hoped that the Consortium 
would meet the external assistance 
requirements nf the Plan. 

This informal commitment was 
reflected in the substantial assistan¬ 
ce of Rs 616 crores which tlw Con¬ 
sortium pledged for the first yeat; 
at this annual rate, the Third Plan 
requirements of Rs 3,200 crores 
would have been met. The situation 
since then has heen taking a turn. 
The Third Plan got into difficulty 
right in the first year. National in¬ 
come rose by a bare 2 per cent a 
year during the first two years and 
industrial and agricultural output 
showed no substantial increase. On 
top of this poor performance .came 
the realisation that the extent of 
assistance required would considera¬ 
bly exceed the figure of Rs 3,200 
crores mentioned in the Plan, and 
would be of the order of Rs 4,000-4, 
500 crores. 

These develt^ments did not hii- 
ghten the image of Indian planning 
and there was a sharp derline in the 
aaaistance by the Consortium in the 
seaood year (by more than Rs 100 


crores to Rs 509 crores); U K and 
West Germany cut their con¬ 
tributions by abmit half. Since 
then political and economic 
developments in the country as 
also the changing international poli¬ 
tical climate have created fresh 
doubts about the wisdom of aiding 
India on a substantial scale. The pool 
eixinomic performance in India, her 
inability to defend herself against 
China and the utter abandon with 
which she has gone about asking for 
all types of aid has sullied the im¬ 
age of India and strengthened the 
hands of those, especially in U S, 
who are hostile to India and her 
aspirations. 

Wisdom of Solf-Hoip 

J’HK result is the Consortium aid for 
the third year of the Plan. About 
two months ago, the Consortium 
pledged Rs 430 crores, while India 
had asked for about Rs 600 crores 
(her actual requirement being in 
fact much' higher). As a result of 
the concerted efforts of the friends 
of India, the Consortium ooun 
tries were persuaded to review their 
pledges in July but the meeting had 
to be twice adjourned. Finally, the 
Consortium met this week and in¬ 
creased the pledged assistance to Rs 
500 crores, Rs 100 crores shori 
of India's request and far be¬ 
low her actual requirement. 
The shares of the US and 
and the U K are the same (Rs 207 
crores and Rs 40 crores) as last year, 
while West Germany has further 
reduced hers from Rs 66 crores to 
Rs 47 crores. Only Japan and Ne¬ 
therlands have raised their contri¬ 
butions but their assistunce is only 
marginal (Rs 30 crores and Rs 5 
crores). Some countries, which chose 
to remain unnamed (probably U K. 
Germany and Japan), may give, 
outside the Consortium aid, sonic 
Rs 15 crores on harder terms and 
some others may match this assis. 
tance. 

There are, however, some favou¬ 
rable features about the Consortium 
aid this year. About 38 per cent of 
it is non-project aid, tor which 
India has been clamouring and 
about 50 per cent of assistance will 
be in the form of grants or loans 
at very low rates of interest Of the 
balance of Rs 250 crores, mor*. 


than Rd ISO crores would iie.in 
the form of loans extending over IS 
years at slightly higher rates of ni- 
terest but with substantial gnipe 
periods. 

Whichever way one may look at 
Jt, this year’s experience does not 
hold out very bright prospects for 
the remaining years of the Third 
Plan or for the subsequent Plans. 
India has to learn now, more than 
ever before, that, however essential, 
external assistance is no substitute 
for self-help and it is only the latter 
which can attract external support. 
Time is ripe for hard and purpose¬ 
ful thinking on our planning and 
external relations. 'Hiere is not 
much time left. 

Tunku Has His Way 

J^ONG before the conference of 
the heads of State of Malaya, 
Indonesia and Philippines met at 
Manila last week, Indonesia’s and 
Philippines’ opposition to Malaysia 
had been reduced to manageable 
proportions. The two opponents of 
Malaysia had m the beginning seen 
it as a British-inspired neo-coloriia- 
list scheme but on the eve of the 
Manila meeting their differences 
with Malaya were on two specific 
issues. The.se were : the manner in 
which the wishes of the people of 
North Borneo and Sarawak on the 
question of joining Malaysia were 
to he ascertained and, second, whe¬ 
ther this was to be done before or 
after Malaysia came into being. 

President Soekarno insisted that 
only a referendum in Borneo and 
Sarawak would reveal whetlier the 
people of these territories wished to 
join Malaysia. And such a referen¬ 
dum, to be meaningful, must he 
held before the formation of Malay¬ 
sia. Tunku Abdul Rehman, who 
was committed to the formation of 
Malaysia by August 31 and pve 
the impression of being determined 
to stick to the calendar as a matter 
of prestige, opposed a referendum 
and maintained that the purpose 
f^ould be achieved by a team of U N 
representatives visiting the two terri¬ 
tories and ascertaining the wishes 
of the people. And, in view of bis 
anxiety not to delay the formation 
of Malaysia, he insisted that this 
should be done after the Federation 
came into being. 





The Msnihi omfierence has ptn* 
duced a comprtHniae which appears 
to have satisfied all the three coun- 
irks. According to the agreement, 
while there is to be no refermdnm, 
the task pi aacertaining the wishes of 
the people of North Borneo and 
Sarawak has been left to the U N 
Secretary General who will also de¬ 
cide bow beat this can be done. He 
has been asked to particularly veri¬ 
fy whether in the recent elections in 
the two territories Malaysia was a 
major issue, if not the main issue, 
and whether these elections were 
fair and free. In effect he is being 
asked to decide whether these elec¬ 
tions which the pro-Malaysia parties 
had won had not clearly indicated 
the wishes of the people making a 
referendum now quite unnecessi'ry. 
This is to be done before Malaysia 
IS formed. Since U Thant has in¬ 
dicated that It would take six weeks 
to complete the task, Tunku Abdul 
Kehman has agreed to relax the 
deadline of August 31. As for Phi¬ 
lippines’ claim to North Borneo, the 
agreement states that the formation 
of Malaysia will not in any way 
prejudice this claim and that efforts 
to achieve a negotiated solution 
would continue. 

Tunku Abdul Rehman’s great 
loncession at Manila was to agree 
to the postponement of Malaysia. 
Bill only his fanatic insistence earli¬ 
er on forming the F’ederation on 
August 31, come what may, makes 
this appear as a concession of any 
substance. For, no one, not even 
President Soekaino, seriously expects 
that the U N teams which are to 
visit Borneo and Sarawak will re¬ 
turn a verdict adverse to Malaysia. 
So Malaysia will be formed, only 
with a delay of a week or two. How 
can this satisfy President Soekaino 
who had opposed the Federation 
lock, stock and barrel and conilemn- 
ed it as an im^ierialist plot ? 

Indonesia’s opposition to Malay¬ 
sia really stems from the fear that 
the formation of the Federation will 
greatly enhance Malaya’s power and 
influence in South-East Asia. Con¬ 
sidering the embittered relatiohs 
between Malaya and Indonesia for 
years, this is a prospect which na¬ 
turally causes Indonesia the gravest 
concern. It is possible that the re¬ 
cent meetings between Tunku Abdul 
Rehman and Soekarno have Suc¬ 
ceeded in easing tension between ihe 
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iwo countries and redudug Inddnh- 
sia’s distrust of Malaya to some ex* 
tent. Such a conduston h not un¬ 
warranted even if not much impor¬ 
tance is attached to the agreement 
to set up Mapfailindo, a loose con¬ 
federation of Malaya, Plulippines 
and Indonesia. 

But possibly a more important 
reason for Soekarno toning do^wn his 
opposition to Malaysia may be found 
in developments within Indonesia. 
As discussed in these columns in 
the issue of June 8, political and 
economic compulsions appear to 
have persuaded Soekarno to decide 
in favour of reducing expenditure 
on the armed forces and clipping 
the army’s wings. This naturally re¬ 
quired a reversal of the militant 
opposition to Malaysia True, Soe¬ 
karno did not commit himself at 
Manila to give up his ‘confrontation’ 
policy against Malaysia, but it ap¬ 
pears unlikely that it will be revived. 

Unwanted FertUhen 

^LL hopes of achieving the Third 
Plan target for fertilisers 
appear to have been given up; in¬ 
deed, expectations that production 
in the last year of the Plan may 
amount to 60 per cent of the target 
are now considered optimistic. The 
latest estimates of the Planning 
Commission and the Ministry of 
Heavy Industries of production of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertili¬ 
sers are given below: 
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The reasons for the shortfall in 
production of nitrogenous fertilisers 
are by now well known. Principal 
among these is the failure of the 
private s»»ctor to make use of the 
licenses issued to it None of the 
major private sector projects has 
so far .advanced beyond the preli¬ 
minary stage. In the case of phos¬ 
phatic fertilisers, however, it is not 
so much a question of lack of pro¬ 
duction' capacity as of poor demand 
for whdt is produced. 


In view of the stagnilkm of agri* 
cultural production and Ickv avail¬ 
ability of fertilisers compared to 
requitements, it is a ntatter for 
grave concern that even what hi 
produced in the country or impoihsd 
from abroad at the coat ct mudi 
valuable foreign exchange is not 
fully utilised. Fertiliser stocks 
carried over from year to year have 
been increasing. For instance, the 
stocks of ammonium sulphate carri¬ 
ed over rose from 3.57 lakh tons in 
1961 to 5.44_ lakh tons in 1962 and 
to 9.74 lakh tons in March 1963. 
Thus at present nearly a miliior. 
tons of ammonium sulphate is 
already available against the esb- 
mated requirements of 1.46 million 
tons in 1962-63. 

As for phosphatic fertilisers, as 
stated above, the whole productwn 
programme has been throttled due 
to poor demand. Unless, therefore, 
steps are taken to popularise their 
use, the estimated target of produc¬ 
tion of phosphatic fertilisers of 
200,000 tons by the end of the Third 
Plan is unlikely to be achieved. 

Another type of fertiliser which 
is being produced in large quanti¬ 
ties but which is not being made 
use of is double salt of calcium 
ammonium nitrate. Both Sindrj and 
Nangal are producing enormous 
quantities of this fertiliser and 
Rourkela is rated to produce another 
80,000 tons. But farmers almost 
all over the. country are reluctant 
to use this fertiliser because of the 
evessive salinity of our soils. 
Consequently huge stocks are piling 
up in factory godowns. Efforts were 
made to export this fertiliser to 
neighbouring countries but failed 
because of high prices. 

Proper use of fertilisers and 
manures calls for knowledge of 
soils, crops and systems of fanning. 
Nutritive requirements of different 
soils vary and different types of 
fertilisers may have to be used in 
different soil conditions for the 
same crop. For instance, nitroge¬ 
nous fertilisers are commonly ap¬ 
plied to wheat in Europe, while in 
Australia phosphatic fertilisers are 
preferred. In Indian soils gene¬ 
rally, it is nitrogen which is the 
main limiting nutrient. 

Field experixiients and soil sur¬ 
veys are necessary to determine 
fertiliser requirements. The know¬ 
ledge gained from soil anaiysta is 
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iiMjd Jo prrpart^ soil maps and 
fertiliser treatment has to be based 
Y on thew! soil maps. Preparation of 
noil maps for different regions will 
V- help in more eflicienl utilisation of 

' the fertiliserg produced so as to 

maximise yields in agriculture. To 
a great extent, therefore, it is true 
to say that the problem at present 
is not shortage of production of 
fertilisers but faulty distnhution 
and our inability to make proper 
use of the different varieties of fer¬ 
tilisers that are produced. 

Too Much Coal ? 

O’Ah pioductioii continues to lag 
Wiind Plan targets, fitarliiig 
fioni about .5.'t million tons in 1*^60, 
output of coal has to increase by 
about 8 million tons annualiv on 
average, if the target of 97 million 
tons in the lust year of the Third 
Plan is to be achieved. At this latc 
output in 1962 should have been ab¬ 
out 69 million tons wherea.s actually 
it was only about 62 million tons 
Production in the current year is 
running at the rale of about 09 mil¬ 
lion tons whuh IS also considciahlv 
below what it should be in view of 
the Plan target. 

In spite of the shortfall m pro¬ 
duction, however, stocks of coal at 
pitliead and. what is even more im¬ 
portant, with toiiMimers arc mount¬ 
ing. Stocks at pithead went above 
4 million tons for the first time in 
February this year while stocks with 
industries stood at about 3.0 million 
tons ill Maicli tins year coinpamd to 
2.2 million tons a year ago Tlie 
growing stocks at (iithead and with 
Consumers, despite below-target pro¬ 
duction can only mean one thing ; 
demand for coal is not increasing 
a« expected. 

The ‘ glut ’ in coal rnav have 
taken the industry and the Govern¬ 
ment by surprise, but it is by no 
means inexplicable. The estimates of 
demand were made at a time when 
there was acute shortage of coal, 
largely because of transport bottle¬ 
necks, In that context, industries 
might well have deliberately over- 
, stated their requireme.nts. Be,sides, 
the slow tempo of iiidustiial develop¬ 
ment during the last two years and 
the tardy progress of power projects 
Ctinflot hut have had an impact on 
the- offtake of coal. Finally, faced 
Xrith’ shortage of coal, many cun- 
, ittlMIMis fu and South India 


have shifted to fuel oil during the 
last two years. 

One way of looking at the cur¬ 
rent excess production of coal is 
that it is not a matter for seiiuiis 
concern since in any case the Third 
Plan production target is not iikely 
to be achieved. It is not known 
how fai this type of logic commands 
respect in New Delhi, but if it dta-s. 
the results could be very damaging 
to the coal industry. As indicated by 
the coldness of coal producers to the 
World Bank loan, investment in the 
industry ha.^ been far from satisfac¬ 
tory If the easing of coal short¬ 
age is madv- an excuse to evade a 
care‘'ul examination of the reasons 
why miuh-nceded investment in mo¬ 
dernisation of collieries has not bien 
forthcoming, the prospects of meet¬ 
ing future demand for coal will be 
jeopardised. 

Fur from justifying a policy of 
letting sleeping dogs he, the current 
overproduction lends special urgen¬ 
cy to rationalisation of the <oal in¬ 
dustry Whatever reasons there may 
have been for condoning obsolete 
and wasteful methods of mining in 
a situation of coal shortage, they no 
longer exist now. This is in fact 
the time to lake long-overdue stvp.s 
fsec “Coal Industry’s Problems’’ in 
the issue of March .^0, 1963) to re¬ 
duce costs of production and con¬ 
serve reserves 

Noi does the pre.sent situation 
make the problem of coal prices, 
which the Government has been svs- 
fematually evading, less mgcni. In 
fact, the overpiodiirlion of coal is 
only in ageregate Once total pio- 
duclion IS broken down into differ¬ 
ent categories, production of the 
supeiior grades of both coking and 
non-cok'iig coal is seen 1o he -till 
short of requirements Additional 
production of the -upeiioi grades 
has to come largely iiom the private 
collieries and the case foi a price 
incentive to these grades de.serv'es 
careful consideration The World 
Bank team which -tudied the pro¬ 
gress of the Thud Plan i® reported 
to have urged that the price of the 
best giades of coal should be laised 
bv as much a.s 20 per rent Making 
the superior varieties of coal more 
costly could also lead to economy 
in thwr use and prevent their diver¬ 
sion to uses where inferior grades 
would do, which controlled alloca¬ 


tion of eda! to coRSUBiBK.liw itbt- 
been able to elinunste. 

Letter to Editor 

Free Trade Zone for KaMta, 

J REFER to the Weekly Note 
appearing under the above 
heading on page 1022 in the ieaue 
of June 29, 1963, 

The choice by the Indian Engi¬ 
neering Association of the expres¬ 
sion ‘free export zone’ should not 
he regarded as “an unintended 
terminological inexactitude”. The 
title of free export zone has been 
deliberately cho.sen in order to 
emphasise the main objective of 
the scheme, which is to encourage 
Indian and foreign firms to set up 
manufacturing or assembly units in 
the zone with a view to producing 
goods for export. The objective of 
promoting purely trading opera¬ 
tion® IS a secondary one, though it 
is agreed that Haldia could also 
form an important centre for en¬ 
trepot trade and for stocking oi 
storing goods which may be im¬ 
ported into India. 

It should also be made clear 
that the Association’s scheme for 
Haldia does not envisage any 
special privileges for firms operat¬ 
ing in the zone by way of ‘export¬ 
ing’ then products into India. Firms 
operating in the zone would he 
outside the Indian market and any 
import of their goods into India 
would be subject to the same re¬ 
strictions, duties, etc, as are imposed 
u«Q import.® from foreign countries. 
Accordingly, the Association’s sche¬ 
me docs not violate the principle 
of import control in any way. 

The Association’s proposal for a 
special ciineiicy in tlie Haldia zone 
is no more than a suggestion. Jf 
operations within the zone can he 
financed, without complications, in 
ordinary Indian currency, this would 
seem to be preferable. Any trans¬ 
fer of currency from India into the 
zbnc or vice versa, however, would 
have to be subject to the same re¬ 
strictions as are in force for cur- 
riency transactions between India 
and foreign countries. 

Secretary, 

Indian Engineering Association. 
Calcutta, 

July 12. 
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Love - Hate for Nehru 


nram. late Dr Syaina PfVB3u\ 
Mookerjee added something to 
India’s constitutional equation 
’’India thAt is Bharat”; he said, 
’’India that is Bharat that is Uttar 
Pradesh”. This was when Mookor- 
jee had parted company with Nehru, 
Uttar Pradesh’s brightest jewel. 
The identification of the man with 
the State was not very fair and was 
the product, one suspects, of a mo* 
ment of disenchantment, which it¬ 
self would have been impossible 
without previous enchantment. 
Truth to tell, Nehru, being largely 
de-Indianised, is perhaps the only 
true Indian. The rest are Biharis, 
Madrasis, Oriyas, Bengalis or Pun¬ 
jabis. Resentment against the mon¬ 
ster that Uttar Pradesh is, in num¬ 
bers and in size, was expressed by 
Sardar Panikkar, representing a 
real feeling. Yet Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
association with Uttar Pradesh is, 
one feels, incidental. When he wa<. 
in Calcutta recently he was not 
treated, despite demonstrations, as 
a U P-wallah. 

At the opening of the Tagore 
centenary year in Bombay, Nehru 
said that although, politically, he 
was a disciple of Candhiji, spiritu¬ 
ally, he often felt more in tune 
with Tagore . This was not a poli¬ 
tician’s platitude, designed to 
please the immediate audience. 
Nirad C Chaudhuri, the no longei 
unknown Indian, once wrote, if me¬ 
mory serves, that in many ways 
Nehru was the finest product of the 
Bengal renaissance. That Chaudhuri 
IS not an uncritical admirer of the 
Prime Minister hardly needs to be 
emphasised. The remark remain^', 
valid. And although Nehru has in 
his time said not a few unoompli- 
menkary things about Bengal in 
general and Calcutta in particular, 
his love-hate for Bengal fully reci¬ 
procates Bengal’s love-hate for him. 
The latest Brief Encounter was 
formal; he had come hither to oppn 
or lay the foundation i^nes for 
sundry institutions. If in Raj Bha- 
van in an introspective moment 
Nehru recollected in tranquility 
his long connection with Bengal, he 
may well have been stirr^l. Ben¬ 
galis with a sense of history,,,as 


distinct from journaiiam, may also 
have sadly pondered the connection. 

Uncommitted Man 

A point not often noticed about 
the foreign policy of Nehru, some 
of whoie militant admirers have 
lately turned critics, is that his 
policy of neutralism, non-commit¬ 
ment, is an extension of the man’s 
whole attitude to life. Come to 
think of it, he has never committed 
himself to anybody or anything. 
There is no value judgment in the 
statement; it is for everyone to de¬ 
cide for himself whether it is a 
good thing or a bad thing to be 
committed. Let a representative 
instance be cited. Some time after 
Tnpuri the Congress Woridng 
Committee' decided to teach Subhas 
Bose a lesson; they resigned in a 
body. Nehru resigned too; but 
not with the rest of the gang. He 
issued a separate statement, saying 
something vaguely philosc^hical 
about round pegs in square holes or 
square pegs m round holes or some¬ 
thing, but dissociating himself from 
Bose just the same. He was not 
committed to the Old Guard; he 
was not committed to Subhas Bose. 
The present writer has a phrase for 
it; innocence by dissociation. To 
dismiss this as opportunism is to 
oversimplify the complex pheno¬ 
menon that is Nehru. Bengal’s 
virtue or vice is also uncommit¬ 
ment, unidentification, retention 
of individuality, giving so much 
to the national upsurge and 
no more. Nehru, like Bengal, has 
sacrificed much for the country; he 
has never sacrificed himself. 

No wonder both Nehru and 
Bengal are lonely. So lonely that 
one will give the other his or its 
company. Nehru has come and 
gone, uninfluenced and influencing 
none; speaking much and saying 
nothing, exchanging each other's 
silences; communion lost in com¬ 
munication. Nehru cannot do much 
for Bengal or Bengal for Nehru. 
Both seem defeated. For all their 
brief moments of glory, both may 
be remembered only as not very 
significant interludes in the hiatorv 
of India that is Bharat. 


Alieii Cent 

Until the renaissance went out 
of the Bengal renaissance, them was 
nothing very Bengali about the 
Bengal renaissance. Its import cem- 
tent was so high that when the im 
port ban came, with Gandhian 
nationalism, all production camo 
to a halt. Bengal ceased to be 
creative, for in the name of natio¬ 
nalism it had bartered away its 
best qualities; it became a can^ 
follower and the leadership was 
lost to men with other values. Look 
at Bengal’s slogans: Jai Hind, In* 
quilah Zindabad, Up Up the Na¬ 
tional Flag, Bande Mataram. Not 
one is in Bengali, for the sentiments 
were un-Bengali. Today workers 
can be heard to shout “Amader 
dabi mante habe”, our demands 
must be met; this is Bengali all 
right; but it relates to wages or a 
Puja bonus — not to any unselfish 
ideal. 

The transformation of Jawabarlkl 
Nehru is not vastly dissimilar. His 
values too were wholly alien, totally 
out of tune with anything this 
country cherished or could call its 
own. (It IS significant that the 
militant Hinduism of Bepin Pal 
repelled young Nehru wmn the 
former spoke at Cambridge.) 
Brought into contact with the mas¬ 
ses through Gandhian nationalism, 
Nehru develc^d an ineradicable 
sense of guilt and ever since he has 
been trying his damnedest to live 
his western upbringing dowm It 
was not merely a question of dis¬ 
carding the hat and the tie; noth¬ 
ing easier. Lost was one’s persona¬ 
lity, the essence of one’s personal 
values. The rest compromise follow¬ 
ed by compromise followed by Com¬ 
promise followed by compromise 
leading to total futility. 

L<Mt Leader* 

Bengal is unfair to others when 
it blames all and sundry for its 
misfortunes; there was a certain in¬ 
evitability about it all; its ceaseless 
sulking whine bores others and does 
itself no good. It has been noticed 
abroad, even if not in India, that 
Nehru too has of late been sulking, 
blaming now the Left and then the 
Right, mrgetting all the while that 
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0 no time had he committed him' 
I' aelf to either, that rarely had he 
done much to strengthen either. He 
aurrendered his easential aloofness, 
his individuality, for power; and 
power, bought at that price, usually 
eludes the buyer in the end. 

Ditto Bengal. After some resist* 
ance to the Gandhtan tide in the 
nation’s affairs, Bengal opportunisti¬ 


cally thought that, by breaking 
bread with the Devil, as Gandhi 
was once actually described, it 
could break his bar^, that by adop 
ting other people’s values, surren¬ 
dering Its own, it could take over 
the management of the flourishing 
business of nationalism. Soon natio¬ 
nalism had little use for Bengal; 
meanwhile it had lost its soul. 


Bengal and Nehru su« in matif 
ways -two studies in self-defeftt. One 
says such things about living em 
titles only with unmixed sadness. A 
personal statement may be in order. 
This writer discerns the love*faate 
complex not only between Nehru 
and Bengal but also between him* 
self and Nehru and Bengal. 

— Flibbertigibbet 



Capital View 

Events Are Conspiring... 

Bomenh Thapnr 


^UCUST, the month which used 
to remind us of drama of the 
transfer of power in 1947, is now 
fast becoming the herald of the 
‘aggn’ssive season’. For many yeais 
to come, every August, this country 
will look anxiously towards her 
land frontiers in tfie West, North 
and Fast for signs of aggressive ac¬ 
tion. Any deployment or concen¬ 
tration of troops IS likely to cause 
grave apprehensions—at least until 
such time as we are in a position to 
bloody the nose of an intruding nei¬ 
ghbour. This year has given us the 
finrt sampling of what it w going to 
be like in the Augusts yet to come. 

However, the alarums about the 
situation on the frontiers are obvi¬ 
ously designed only for the vulgar 
populace, not the ruling elite. Kveii 
as the government of llltar Pradesh 
came to a grinding halt following 
the resignation of eight ministers, 
and S K Patil launched on the resi¬ 
gnation - oflTered - resignation - with¬ 
drawn techniques at Union level. 
Finance Minister Morarji Desai de¬ 
cided to show us how aloof he is 
from alarums and the dirt of politics 
by uking off on a pilgrimage to 
Amamath accompanied by Deputy 
Finance Minister Mrs Tarakeshwari 
Sinha and personal secretariat. The 
emergency is certainly very distant 
from the consciousness of the lea¬ 
dership. 

Developments on the S K Patil 
front did not come as a surprise, 
but we have been somewhat jolted 
by the extraordinary indecision of 
the Prime Minister. I remember that 
when K D Malaviya was being pu¬ 
shed into a corner prior to his n*- 
moval jrom the Cabinet, the weak¬ 
ened left wing of the Congress Par- 
ty did eypect die faction^ balance 
to be maintained by the expulsion 


of certain prominent right - wingers 
from the Prime Minister’s entourage 
— and S K PaliPs was to be the 
first head to fall. The monsoon fai¬ 
lures, the food crisis and runawav 
prices also deepened the ciisis 
around Patil. 

The Prime Munster initiated n 
rather complicated gambit to arrange 
the exit of his Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Mmester from the Cabinet when 
he indulged in a minoi reshuffle lust 
month He asked Patil to transfer 
himself to Railways and to hand 
over Food and Agriculture to Swa- 
ran Singh Politically, this would 
have been disastrous for Patil —and 
the expectation was that he would 
resign in protest No such reaction 
was forthcoming. Patil merely ic- 
fused to transfer himself. And, 
what’s more, he found a supporter 
III Lai Bahadur Shastri, 

Coming Trial of Strength 

Fiom fairly reliable accounts, the 
pre.ssiire on the Prime Mini'-ter to 
‘make an example’ of Patil continu¬ 
ed to incn-ase, what with pioddings 
from Gulr-anlal Nanda and an angry 
Planning Commission. The Prime 
Minister was persuaded to pen a 
letter to Patil which would revive 
the question of his resignation. Patil 
took the plunge, and surprised his 
opponent.® by sending in his resig¬ 
nation. Again, Lai Bahadiii Shastn 
intervened to re-establish the 
quo, to postpone drastic decisions 
until November when the snows des¬ 
cend on the Hunalaya.s 

Those observers who see Lai 
Bahadur Shastri as the leader who 
is second only to Nehru argue that 
the Home Minister correctly sur¬ 
mised that S K Patil outside the 
government would be a source of 
considerable embarrassment. Tliey 
dismiss as false the repon that 
Shastri’s insistence on Malaviya’s le- 


signation was effective only after he 
had agreed to the Patil purge at a 
latei date. On the other hand, the 
cynical in the ruling party would 
have Us believe that Shastri has 
only one motivation—to keep Patil 
‘in reseive’ for his trial of strength 
with Moiarji Desai when the ques¬ 
tion of deputy leadership comes on 
to the political agenda. 

1 have gone into this business only 
to show that it is not the faltering 
monsoon, or the confusion in agii- 
ciilliiral policies, which condition 
the crisis around Patil. New align- 
TTO'nts aie developing within the nil- 
ing parly They find inspiration m 
the fact that the more coherent of 
the leftists in the Congress Parly 
arc no longer able to assert their 
influence directly on policy-making, 
and the vacuum so created has to 
be filled In other words the High 
(.’ommand has to prepare a new mix¬ 
ture of .so called ‘rightists’ and ‘lef- 
tisl.s' to preserve the legend that the 
(Congress Party represents the nalioii, 
for without a Menon or a Malaviya 
the legend does not impress, 

B'.ven ns the most unlikely ele¬ 
ments present themselves in Nehruist 
trappings in careful preparation for 
the next act of the drama, hard 
headed organisation men are turning 
towards leaders of the calibre of 
Atulya Ghosh and K Kamaraj as 
the only persons capable of taking 
firm hold of a crumbling but mass¬ 
ive political machine. Here again, 
in the choice of the candidates can 
he seen the subtle differentiations 
l^etween opposite groups of the Con¬ 
gress Party. Kamaraj is the natural 
choice of the more enlightened, but 
lobbyists claim that for some in-ex- 
plicable reason Lai Bahadur Shastri 
prefers Atulya GhoSh who, believe 
it or not, is also being dressed Up 
as a Nehruist. 




^ IB the itsipb {fi#i 

the’^tttic»ll7<conBcun>8 ift lhe<lia4- 
ud» th^ late of policy planning Can 
wejl he imagined* We are still con- 
tei^ to repeat the cUche arguments 
for and against non-alignment, soci* 
alism and democrat-y when the press¬ 
ing need is to thrash out a policy 
which would be viable in tire now 
situation and would preserve our 
national interests. Quite clearly it 
IS not enough to be just anti-China 
and to see every development 
through this self-destroying obsession 
—somewhat like Pakistan and her 
anti-India phobia. 

When we speak of the massive 
targets of the fourth five-year plan, 
it is no longer enough to assume that 
increasing foreign aid will solve 
problems; we have to organise more 
zealously to raise resources trom 
within the country in various way« 
and to link defence needs with deve¬ 
lopment perspectives. When we 
view the widening rift between the 
Soviet Union and China, it is short¬ 
sighted to consider only the reper¬ 
cussions on the border conflict; we 
have to probe the impact of this 
.split on thinking in Asia and Africa 
and move with skill and flexibility 
to assert our views on colonialism, 
economic development and peace. 
When the test ban treaty is signed, 


it’iB'tiative td ,nst contetit'Vvith 
deduration in support of it; >««« 
should urge that the savini^ which 
result from each a ban be dfveated 
through the United Nations for the 
economic uplift of the under*deve- 
loped -— a position which would ex¬ 
pose the pretensions of those wlm 
oppose the treaty. Only this kind 
of creative approach to the issues 
which present themselves wilj help 
us hammer out a policy which 
makes sense and which pays divi¬ 
dends. 

Our policy-makers are now likely 
to realise that our concentration on 
obtaining militaury aid only from the 
West was a grave error, but can we 
say with confidence that our West- 
oriented politicians and bureaiiciafs 
will not repeat their mistakes ? The 
suggestion that the Prime Minister 
visit the Soviet Union — now being 
actively discussed — can repair only 
some of the damage done by our 
antics during this year. Is it loo 
much ,lo expect that the cogitations 
within the Congress Party and the 
continuing moves to re-organise the 
Union Cabinet will give us back a 
sense of direction ? The next few 
weeks, or months,, will provide the 
answer. 

Income Tax, Please Note 

Tlie State Trading Corporation 



has jult/ coheiuded die sale by 
sealed tfetidcT systexn of a nun^jr > 
of ‘diplomatic cars' which did not 
intere& government offices and pub* ' 
lie sector undertakini^. The follow* 
ing are the highest prices c^eredt 
Sunbeam Alpine Sport Model 
(1960 model) R« SO.fiW; Rover 3 
Liflis Saloon 1960 model Rs 60,000; 
Chevrolet Saloon 2 door 1959 model 
Rs 51,551; Pontiac Katalina 1960 
model Rs 80,000; Ford Fairlina 5(30 
model 1960 Rs 70,(KX); Opel Kapi* 
tan model 1959 Rs 25,000; Sunbeam 
Rapier model 1962 Rs 42,501; Stan- 
daid Triumph model 1960 Rs 15,106; 
Metc:edez Benz 220-S model 1960 
Rs 70,501; Plymouth Belvedere 
S W model 1957 Rs 33,200; Austin 
1960 model Rs 33,333.33 nP; Ford 
Falcon 1961 model Rs 55,000; Ford 
Sedan model 1961 Rs 45,101; 
Chevrolet Imphala 1960 model Rs 
70.000; Open Kapitan Sedan 1961 
model Rs 48,100; Mercedes Bens 
220S model 1960 Rs 71,201; 
Mercedez Benz 190D model 1961 
Rs 47,100; Austin A/55 model I960 
Rs 33,200; Ford S W modd 1961 
Rs 39,(X)0; and Ford Zephyr model 
I960 Rs 35,000. 

Who are the gentlemen who could 
afford to pay these fantastic prices 
for second-hand cars which were not 
even road-tested by them ? 


From the London End 

No Rosy Prospect for Conservatives 


\|^ITH Parliament now in recess 
for the summer, it is perhaps 
appropriate to assess the prospers 
of the Conservative Government. 
Recent events have certainly been 
dramatic, the failure of Britain to 
enter the Common Market, the refu¬ 
sal of the economy to live up to the 
forecasts of Whitehall, the Vassal 
affair, the Profumo scandal, the 
Ward trial, the crisis in the Conser¬ 
vative Party which has raised the 
prospect of an early change in the 
leadership. Never before has tlie 
prestige of the Tory Party fallen So 
low. In the last month, however, 
the Labour Party, perhaps through 
a misguided sense of chivalry, hks 
not been able to cash in fully on 
the misfortunes of the Conservatives 
to advance in any startling way 
their own popularity in the country, 
which rose td a peak after the Pio- 
fumo affair but has now started 'to 


decline. With the recess before him, 
Mr Macmillan now has three months 
in which to decide if and when he 
should resign. There is no doubt 
that the success of the Moscow 
test-ban agrement has transformed 
his personal position and re¬ 
established his prestige within the 
Party. On present showing, there 
is little indication that the Conser¬ 
vatives propose to hold an election 
this autumn. 

Opinion polls are notably unre¬ 
liable, but they do at least give a 
general indication on the trend of 
public opinion. Towards the end of 
July, a Daily MaU opinion poll 
showed that Labour’s lead had fal¬ 
len from 18i per cent in mid-June 
(after the Profumo affair) to 8 
per cent. The Express poll showed 
a 9 per cent drop. The Gallup poll, 
on the other hand, showed a Labour 
lead of 18^ per cent, 


All the latest economic indica¬ 
tors, even interpieted in the most 
favouiable light, do no more than 
show' that tlie industrial barometer 
is set fair. There is still no sign 
a dynamic upwaid swing. All that 
can be said is that a slow expansion 
of business activity has started. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, remains optimistic. Recen¬ 
tly he told Parliament: “The pro¬ 
spects of securing expansion in the 

Labour's Lead 
Mail Gallup* Bxpreaa 
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economy without inflation are en- 
eooraginK”- A cloier look at Aeafi 
indicators do not appear to provide 
evidence of the ability of the amntry 
to reach the projected 4 per cent 
growth rate this year iinleas some 
new atimulu.s con be injected into 
the economy. 

The mam conduNions that the 
two recent Treasury publications, 
“Economic Trends” and the July 
“Bulletin foi Industry”, seem to 
draw are, that whereas in tin* fiist 
quarter of 196'3 the weather disrup¬ 
ted activity, output fell, unemoloy- 
ment increased and the aveiage 
standard of Jiving dipped, the posi¬ 
tion has now imjiroved. 

Production Inches Dp 

Seasonally adjusted, the May in¬ 
dex of imiiistrial production reached 
a new peak of 118 (1958=100), 
one point higher than the revised 
figure for April. Production has 
continued to recover at a stately 
rather than sjiectacular rate from 
the low point of 113 in January 
The average for the three months 
March-May is slightly above the 
best level for any three-month 
period in 1962. 

The number of unemployed m 
July fell by over .30,000 from the 
June level and stood at 449,000, 
which was equal to 2 per cent of 
the working population. Although 
thi.s was the lowest level for the 
last one year, it was still the highest 
July figure since the war. Perhaps 
one of the most disappointing sta¬ 
tistics relate to unemployed school 
leavers, whose number rose from 
7,000 to 12.000. The big exodus of 
school children in England and 
Wales in August will bring the 
national total this year to about 
350,000 and this will turn the total 
unemployment figures up again 
The T U C has not been reassured 
fay the overall unemploymet figures 
for July and fears that tlie improve¬ 
ment has not been enough to pre 
vent a very large number of people 
loeing their jobs next wintei 

Perhaps the most encouraging 
figiucs are those referring to over¬ 
seas tiade. Exports in June were up 
for the third montli running In the 
second quarter, exports at E .33,5 
nulUon a month were 3 per cent up 
on the first quarter. Imports at 
£395 million a month also showed 

im 


an increase. The viuble trade defidt 
which had averaged £ 45 million a 
month in 1962 narrowed sharply in 
the first quarter to the low ^urc 
of £ 36 million, but widened in the 
second quarter to £47 million a 
month. 

In the sei'ond quarter of 1963, 
exports were 5 per cent above their 
1962 figures. Shipments to the So¬ 
viet bloc have risen sharply; ex¬ 
ports to the Common Market also 
lontinue to rise. Exports to the 
Uniled States are beginning to re- 
covei from the low winter level. 
Imjjorts of industrial materials have 
now ceased to fall, and those of 
semi-manufactures, particularly che¬ 
micals, reached a new peak in the 
second quarter. 

Perhaps, even more satisfactory 
from the Government’s point of view, 
has been the remarkable steadiness 
of sterling, despite the suspicion 
which is now beginning to siirioimd 
the dollar. During July, the Sterl¬ 
ing Area’s gold and convertible cur- 
lenry reserve rose by £ 7 million to 
a total of £976 million While this 
i« only a small increase, it is cei- 
tainly encouraging as it is geneially 
rare for anv gam at all to be recor¬ 
ded in July which is about the 
worst month for sterling, since pay¬ 
ments have to be made for seasonal 
food and raw material imports, 
while receipts from Sterling Area 
crop exjiorts have not started to 
come in With the reserves at their 
present level, combined with the 
IMF standby credit of £ 357 mil¬ 
lion, the $500 million mutual 
“ swap ” arrangement with the Fede¬ 
ral Reserve, and the short-term faci¬ 
lities available from the Continental 
Central Bank,s, Whitehall IS pieily 
confident that the leserves are strong 
enough to withstand any run on 
sterling that might develop in the 
next year or so, even during the ele¬ 
ction campaign. 

Optimistic, but fjiutious 

Company profits as a whole die 
now recovering, and a recent report 
published by the Board of Frailc. 
based on the accounts of 618 coni 
panies received in the second quar¬ 
ter of the year, covering accounting 
vears ending between April 1962 and 
March 1963, show that gross trading 
profits were 3 per cent higher than 
a year earlier, compared with a de- 
dine of 4 per cent in the first quai- 


ter and 10 per cent in the £nal quar¬ 
ter J|qt year. 

While the external balance gives 
some cause for optimism, internally 
private investment in new plant 
and machinery showed little sign erf 
recovery. Public investment both 
current and capital, is said to be 
rising fast. On the latest projec¬ 
tions, Government capital expendi¬ 
ture IS running well over 10 per 
cent above 1962 and current expen¬ 
diture only a little less. House buil¬ 
ding IS exceptionally busy, while re¬ 
tail sales are edging upwards. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the 
latest indicators to discourage the 
business .swing towards optimism 
which was shown in the June FBI 
snnvey As far as the smaller and 
medium sized businessmen are con- 
eerned, the quarterly survey of the 
National Association of British 
Manufacturers reveals a similar, 
though not quite so strong, reaction. 

Boom Still Far Off 

Since the net results of the first 
seven months of the year have been 
so sluggish compared with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s hopes, the pace of econo¬ 
mic expansion will have to quicken 
perceptibly m the autumn to reach 
the, official target. There is, however, 
continuing optimism in Whitehall 
where it is claimed that although 
the speed-up has so far been limited 
to cars and construction, prosperity 
will broaden out after the holidays. 
The Government’s optimism is shared 
by some economists like Professor 
Victor Morgan who expect the _rafe 
of economic growth to accelerate 
“quite sharply” during the second 
half of the year. He believes that 
fixed investment by private indu¬ 
stry has ceased to fall and may 
soon begin to expand But the main 
dynamic force, in his view, will 
come from consumer spending. The 
relationship between wages and 
prices has become a great deal more 
favourable to the consumer in re¬ 
cent months, and hire purchase has 
be^un to be an active factor again. 

The idea widely held in the spring 
tljat steeply rising Government 
exjjenditure might merge with buo¬ 
yant private spending m the flnal 
quarter of this year, to produce a 
real boom, can no longer be serious- 
Iv entertained in the light of the 
slow expansion that has taken place 
so far. 
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€k>nfereBH% on Rural IndustriaUsation 

{From Q Special CorrtMpotuhnt) 


'JWE second conference on rural 
industries projects which was 
held in the last week of July in 
New Delhi under the auspices of 
the Rural Industries Planning Oan* 
mittee (RIPC) of the Planning 
Conunission was a tome affair. The 
four-day conference did not yield 
any decision which could he consi¬ 
dered significant for the develop¬ 
ment of rural industries. Inasmucn 
as the conference was attended hy 
oflicials mostly, its deliberations 
could not but be formal. Prominent 
among non-officialg present was Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who was'Ws- 
ponsible for the initial impetus to 
rural industrialisation in the coun¬ 
try. The conference had before it 
a paper submitted by Shri Jaya¬ 
prakash Narayan and another by 
Prof D R Gadgil. No doubt there 
were many platitudinous comments 
on Shri Narayan’s note by several 
speakers, including members of the 
Planning Commission; yet when the 
time came to make definite recom¬ 
mendations, the note was simply ig¬ 
nored 

In a way, the inconclusive delibe¬ 
rations of the conference were symp¬ 
tomatic of the general disability to 
come to grips with really vital is¬ 
sues Lofty principles are adopted 
but their translation into specific 
programmes for action is left to the 
bureaucracy which is neither inte¬ 
rested m nor capable of this task. 
And when, as is often the case, 
implementation of new ideas dired- 
ly threatens to circumscribe the 
sphere of authority of the bureauc¬ 
racy, it is hardly surprising if the 
results turn out to be quite differ¬ 
ent from what were intended. Td 
make the point clear the events 
leading to this second conference on 
rural industries projects may be 
summarised brie.fiy. 

J P^a Initiative ; 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan in his 
address to the Akhil Bharat Sarvo- 
daya Sammelan in April 1961 h^ 
referred to the continued economic 
stagnation of the rural areas arid 
bad suggested the creaticMi of a 
special agencv, a Rural Industriali¬ 
sation Ccsnmission (RIC), in which 
the existing all-India Boards and 
Commissions were to be merged and 


which would he charged with mrai 
industrialisation programmes, Ihe 
suggestion was wonh oonsidering 
for several reasons, Tbe stagnation 
(d the rural mu is not open to 
question; the situation is a^oally 
deteriorating. Emphasising ffih rote 
of rural industries in the develop¬ 
ment of the rural areas was Shn 
Jayaprakash Narayan's distinctive 
contribution. Nor did Shri Narayan 
remain content with enunciatii^ a 
principle; he suggested a concrete 
step to transform the principle into 
reality, the setting up of an all- 
India Rural Industrialisation Com¬ 
mission. His suggestion sought to 
rationalise the organisational struc¬ 
ture created for the promotion of 
rural industries and crafts by doing 
away with the large number of or¬ 
ganisations — Bu^ as the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission, 
the All-India Handloom Board, the 
All-India Handicrafts Board, the 
Small-Scale Industries Board, the 
Coir Board and a host of other 
so-called non-official agencies whose 
revenue was principally or substan¬ 
tially derived from the public ex¬ 
chequer. 

Variety of Industrie* Needed 

Shri Narayan explained that 
rural industrialisation should not 
be confused with eetting up a few 
large industries in rural areas. Not 
should it be limited to cover what 
are termed as ‘rural industnes’ or 
agricultural industries, such as 
processitw of 4 gricultural commo¬ 
dities. '^ere can and should be 
a variety of industries established 
in rural areas. The pattern of rural 
industrialisation would be based on: 
(a) local resources, both human 
and material; and (b) local needs. 
‘Local’ does not mean a single 
village; it may mean a village, a 
block or a district — depending 
upon the nature of the industry and 
the technology used. 

The Rural Industries Planning 
Committee whidi officially came 
into being in April 1962, was ths 
direct outcome of this suggestion 
of Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. The 
first conference on rural industries 
projects was held in July 1962. 
The conference gave its approval 
to the selection of 45 projects in 


different States. It was further de- 
cided to form State-level advteory 
Committees — preferably with ti« 
Chief Miniater as Chairman, At the 
Centra a Standing Committee was 
appointed to give constant attention 
to the implementatitm of the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Decent Burial 

According to the official report on 
the progress made durin]^ the past 
year. State level Committees and 
Projects Committees had been 
formed in alt the States. Except 
for two projects in Bihar, all the 
other 43 projects were being ad¬ 
ministered by State Government 
departments. Scmie economic sur¬ 
veys had also been conducted to 
find out the potentialities fOr deve¬ 
lopment of different types of rural 
industries in the project areas. 

From this brief account one fact 
clearly emerges. The idea of a 
special agency for rural industria¬ 
lisation was accepted in prinriple 
only to be given a decent burial in 
practice. The multi-tier organisa¬ 
tion now existing — the Planning 
Commission, RIPC and its Standing 
Committee at the Centre, the State- 
level advisory Committee and the 
Project Committee — has not been 
a satisfactory substitute. As Shri 
Narayan has commented in his 
latest note, “the State level com- 
mittae has been reduced more or 
less to an advisory status and the 
Departments have obtruded them¬ 
selves to such a degree that the 
RIPC’s objective of speedy imple¬ 
mentation is fairjy well frustrated. 
The question of power, privilege 
and procedure appears to be more 
important than getting the job 
done’’. Lest this should be mis¬ 
understood as the frustration of an 
idealist non-official, it is necessary 
to note here that at the second con¬ 
ference many State Governmen; 
officials interested in the implemen¬ 
tation the projects also gave vent 
to their frustration at administrative 
delays in similar or even stronger 
language. 

The remedy lies in a hig^ level 
decision to free the projects from 
departmental control. This can 
never be achieved if it is left to the 
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departmental sfcretary. Ministers 
can always appoint a competent oft- 
' cer with pfoper onenUtion and au- 
■' tiiority to deride on such matters; 
but that is never done. Tlie result 
is, as was nicely summed up by a 


rivil servant of ItMig standing, that 
year after year the laine subject is 
being discussed with no progress be¬ 
ing made. There were some nard 
boiled bureaucrats at the Conference 
who were opposed lo all types of 



delcgatiwi of authority. tW* 
also civil servants ea^ to show re¬ 
sults, but they could not find a way 
out of the maze of administrative 
procedure which our politicians are 
unable or unwilling to change. ' 
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LOOK 

It’s warm and summer. You 
ate looking for an informal 
shirting that can keep you 
cool, fresh and comfortable all 
day long, a shirting that lets 
the air in. Why don’t you try 
BINNY’S MOKOLiN ... the 
shirting for active people. 


MOKOLIN 

lets the air in 


THS auCKINSHAM a CARNATIC COMRANV UMITEO A SuSnSItrr al SlNHT A CO. (HAORAS) tTO. 
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Book lUstwto 


The Evil the British Did 


SC Misn 

British Rule in India i An Awemmmt, by Rani Gopal, Asia Publishing Ilouir. Bombay, 1963, pagns X+364, price Ri 18. 


JNDO-BRITISH history has had 
several schools of writers. Dulnng 
the early years of the John Company 
when iU affairs were still currem 
politics, its critics liked to brin^ out 
the darker aspects of its rule, as the 
classic indictment of l^’arren Has¬ 
tings ^nd John Mill's history amply 
testify. As the contacts deepened, 
British administrators like Elphin- 
stone, Grant-Duff Malcolm and a 
host of others depicted in, terms 
favourable and otherwise, an^'^fc- 
count of the land in which they 
found themselves. Later still, as the 
19th century moved to a close and 
the rumblings of nationalism were 
heard, critical studies of this move¬ 
ment were written, generally un¬ 
favourable and echoing the senti¬ 
ments which Lord Curzon had ex¬ 
pressed forcefully and volubly. 

Simultaneously, an academic 
school also developed which concen¬ 
trated on detailed and meticulous 
studies, especially of the administra¬ 
tive aspects. It naturally underplayed 
the nationalist sentiment and sought 
to bring home to the Indian p<'ople 
the benefits which the establishment 
of Pax Brittamca had secured for this 
land. Per contra, nationalist writers, 
wrote bitterly portraying the humili¬ 
ation of the Indian people as a sub¬ 
ject nation and the unscrupulous and 
brutal tactics by which the British 
empire had been acquired. Albion 
perfide and Divide et impera became 
the major themes of nationalist 
writers. 

Indian Counterblast 

The coming of Independence in 
1947 could have closed this era of 
academic recriminations. This has 
however not been so; British writers 
still find it hard to get over the tram 
matic experience of quitting Indfe 
and sedc to prove that the Necessary 
Evil was after all, not so evil and 
that though this Empire might h^ 
been created by foice and by fraud. 
It was tolerably well administered 
and the people were not too unhappy 
under It. And it was the lever which 
brought Indfig and the Indians into 
the modem world. 


“ British Rule ui India ” reads 
like a counterblast to books of this 
kind which attempt to soft-pedal the 
admittedly deleterious effects of Bri¬ 
tish rule in India. The first ten chap¬ 
ters of his book, Shri Ram Gopal 
devotes to an examination of the 
economic and political asfrtrts of this 
age in which he seeks to discorer the 
“extent (to which) India progressed 
or declined under British rule”. In 
the last three he tells- tne story of 
Indian nationalism, its biith and its 
Odyssey “Through Fire to Fieedofn’’. 

Objectivity in Military 

Shn Ram Gopal has participated 
in this freedom struggle and he is 
conscious of the fact that he may be 
accused of “retaining prejudices in 
his mind” “ This aprehension ” 
he wiites, “heightened my sense of 
objectivity, as a similar one did winn 
I was writing my ‘Indian Muslims ; 
A Political History’ ”. The latter 
work he writes, won prai.se from 
Rushbrooke-Williams for its objec¬ 
tivity and he has “taken all care to 
maintain the objectivity of a delech- 
ed historian”. 

Histoiicai objectivity however is 
more a quality of the mind than an 
attribute of style which may be as¬ 
sumed at will. There is not the Ieast_ 
doubt that Shri Ram Gopal has sin¬ 
cerely and unremittingly tried to 
maintain this objectivity; but of this 
also there can be no doubt that what 
has issued from his pen is not an 
assessment but an indictment of Bri¬ 
tish rule in India. It is hard to find 
a favourable reference to the Bri¬ 
tish rulers in his book. Plassey is a 
“treachery” and 1857 “the Great 
Revolt”. Indo-British trade is a “story 
of exploitation". British agrarian 
policy proved ruinous to Indian 
peasantry; their “ samples of mo¬ 
dern equipment pertaining to agri¬ 
culture , , remained as mere 
exhibits and .... the Indian pea¬ 
sant remained a iclic of the mid¬ 
dle ages; nay he was now a skeleton 
of his former self” The Industrial 
progress made by India was negligi¬ 
ble and increased the pressure on 


land^fule diminishing the number 
of those dependent on industry. The 
Government earned the “ wages of 
sin ” in laying open the “ trail of 
opium and liquor”. WMle the 
eminent maintained neutrality tia 
religious issues, “Englishmen <hd imt 
mii^ ruining Indians for their fuu”. 
Humiliation led to cosciousnees and 
the emergence of the press, though it 
it.sf'lf had to face severe persecution 
at the hands of the Government. 
The police served the ends of the 
oppressors; “throughout British rule, 
he Me policeman) obstinately re¬ 
tained his traditional characteristics 
of bribery, exaction and oppression”. 

In this set-up, judicial administra¬ 
tion itself suffered. Discrimination 
between the Indian and the European 
was rampant. “The absence of pro¬ 
per judiciary from the administration 
of criminal justice remained a stigma 
on British jurisprudence throughout 
the British rule in India and this 
impropriety manifested itself more 
poignantly in political cases”. Ex¬ 
pense on education was meagre 
and tardily sanctioned and totally 
inadequate. “ The British civilian’s 
mam concern was to maintain Bri¬ 
tish rule and an important aspect of 
the system the bureaucracy created 
was to ensure Indians’ submission to 
it and to create envy for greater 
loyalty”. 

Damning Indictment 

In the midst of this foreign-impo- 
sed rule, the ideas of democracy 
entered India, sparked by the revo¬ 
lution which was taking place in 
England itself during the 10th cen¬ 
tury. “ British rulers though they 
had adopted India’s traditional 
feudal'ways of administration could 
not, in the very nature of tilings re¬ 
main wholly unaffected by the cur¬ 
rent of new political thought and 
quite a number of them gave, by 
wnid of mouth and writings, broad 
hints to the effect that victimisation 
of the poor called for modern reme¬ 
dies”. In addition there was the 
ferment in the late 19th century, 
“ preparations and manifestations ” 
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though they did not equal the “ma¬ 
gnitude of the Revolt of 1857". 
And this finally led to the “ Rw 
of Nationalifim" f.ymbolised in “The 
Indian National (^ngretw (which) 
was the first and only national orga¬ 
nisation the people of India gave 
themselves”. 

All this is true and probably much 
more ran be added. ITiere can be 
no more damning indictment of a 
regime than the fact that it exacted 
more than fifty pei cent of the total 
produce from the cultivator and 
spent It on the maintenance of a 
foiejgn army on its soil—a fart true 
for most of the British age But then 
the British had not come to India to 
benefit Indians—no Imperialist power 
c.tn or does rule m the interests of 
Its subjects. 

Britiali v» Other Imperialism* 

Once this has been said and grant¬ 
ed, the need for an objective, dis¬ 
passionate and factual study arises. 
The distinguishing feature of British 
rule in India was the oiiganic link 
which subordinated the interests of a 
static and agrarian economy to that 
of an expansive and industrialised 
British system. Once this unequal 
relationship had been stabilised and 
institutioiiali.sed, its consequi nces 
followed. 

The British were not alone in 
imposing this sort of unequal rela¬ 
tionship, as is well-known Any 
assessment of British rule in India 
has, therefore, nece.ssarily to bear 
comparison with the effects of Dutch 
rule in Indonesia and French rule in 
Indo-China to say nothing of other 
European powers: the Belgians in 
G>ngo and the jackal imperialism 
of Portugal in A.sia and Afruu. 

fii this comparison, it must In- 
admitted that the British come out 
mucii better than their less-favoured 
Compeers. Theirs was a long teim 
policy which recognised the rtece- 
ssity of allies, of forging subudiaiy 
indigenous classes which would fun¬ 
ction as ancillaries both in the task 
of ruling and in the proces.' of ex¬ 
ploitation. Shri Ram Gopal dues not 
deal with- this aspect of British rule, 
the extent to which the Indians helped 
their jaasters in the spoilation of the 
Indian people. If he had sketched 
the history of Indian India, the 
states, the sMnindari tenor 





in U P and Bengal, it is possible 
that, by comparison, he might have 
found the British civilian beneficent! 

Positive Achievements 

Besides, with all their shortcom¬ 
ings, the British did leeognise then 
obligations to the ruled, an obliga¬ 
tion which was undoubtedly flouted 
repeatedly but which never entiiely 
lost its validity Po.ssibly, the Parlia¬ 
mentary system at home was respon- 
siblf foi this, a system m which men 
like Dadubhai Naoroji pinned ibeir 
faith The Indo-British link also 
saw. It cannot be denied, some signi¬ 
ficant steps in the moral and imileiial 
improvement of the Indian peoplf 
Such jmsitive achievement-!, it is 
pos-sible to say, were incidental ra¬ 
ther than intentional, the bye-pro¬ 
ducts of an imperialist age This may 
be true, but is .social engineeiirg 
always a delibeiate process^ 

By contrast, the rule of othei Eu¬ 
ropean nations in then eounlnos of 
occupation piesents a shoddy picture. 
The Dutch, to quote Panikkar, 
“carried out a policy whiih sjstrnia- 
ticdllv lecluced a whole population 
to the status of plantation luiiour'' 
For the Portugese, proselytisation 
and leligioiis persecution remained 
the primary goals Only tlie French 
in Indo-Chnia resembled the Biitish 
in attempting to provide goad rule 
hut even they found, as the Bntish 
discovered, that good lule was no 
substitute foi self-tule. The compe¬ 
titive imperialism which opened 



China to the West in the ,i|04iiHe of 
the iHMh century with its ^ott-sij^ 
ted, short-lived policies in that land 
of long memories, illustrates the dis¬ 
ruption which could be caused even 
in a land which escaped political 
domination. 

Indians* Role 

An assessment of British rule is 
difficult to arrive at unless a critical 
examination of the two-way process 
is made—of the British policy and 
of the Indian reaction. How was k 
that the Indians helped the English 
to conquer India, that the British 
ruler’s Indian army revolted not 
when it conquered Bengal, Bihar 
and the rest of India for them but 
when It had to bite an objectionable 
cartridge? What enabled China to 
keep the foreigner out till 1842. 
fifteen years before the Mutiny? A 
whole array of problems arise which 
have to be satisfactorily answered 
befoie an assessment—neither an 
entomium nor an indictment—can 
be made. 

The book is excellently written and 
excellently produced. It deserved a 
bibliography and a fuller index. 
It presents a certain point of view 
with lucidity and clarity and while 
it may not be possible, to agree al¬ 
ways wiith the writer’s assumptions 
or hm presentation, he must be given 
credit for having presented it with 
sufficient care and documentation. 
It is hoped that it will be widely 
read. 
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Pnri: of Socio-Economic Changes 

on Religious Complex 


NUyananda Patnaik 


The decline of the great religious traditions of the Jogannath temple at Puri has been linked to the 
downfall of the Gafi^Mti Kings of Orissa who were the guardians of the temple traditions. 

This is by no tneans the whole story. 

Other factors like the rising cost of living, the impoverishment of the temple estate, the changing atti¬ 
tude of the lUerate population and attempts by the Government to take a hand in the administration of live 
temple are all responsible for the decline of the religious complex at Puri. 


pURI, a small town with a popu¬ 
lation of about 50,000 in Orissa, 
is a famous place of pilgrimage for 
Hindus because of the temple ol^|he 
great God, Jagannath. Besides being 
a place of pilgrimage, it has now 
also become a summer resort, being 
situated on the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. With the journey from Cal¬ 
cutta reduced to 12 hours by rail, 
Puri is visited by people from Bengal 
and other neighbouring places in 
increasing numbers. During the 
Car Festival of the Lord Jagannath 
thousands of people from different 
parts of India gather in this town. 
Being the seat of the Lord Jagannath, 

It has been known as the heavenly 
city, particularly after the Cajapati 
kings of Orissa shifted their palace 
from Khurda to Puri. 

Pun has tlius two faces: it has a 
holy aspect centred on the Jagannath 
temple and other sacred places in its 
precincts which the pilgrims are 
solemnly enjoined to circumambu¬ 
late; it also has a profane aspect 
confined to the sea shore and the 
modern hotels which the holiday ma¬ 
kers swarm in thousands during IkiIi- 
days and in the summer season. 

The Cajapati kings of Orissa were, 
and still are, looked upon by the 
peasantry as gods, like the Ltird 
Jagannath. 'Hie people address them 
iis God-King (Thakur-Raja) or 
mobile God (chalanti Vishnu) as 
contrasted to Lord Jagannath known 
as immobile God (achaianti Vishnu). 
The intimate relationship between 
the paramount king of Orissa and 
the Lord Jagannath, the paramount 
deity of the State, has long been re¬ 
cognised. That relationship has both 
mythical and ritualistic expression. 
But there are also strong economic 
and political bonds reinforcing the 


The two-class system which was 
once the characteristic feature of 
society in Oriasa upheld this mystic- 
ritual a.<isociation between God and 
king. In this class system there was 
on the one side the magico-rehgious 
God-King of old aristocracy and 
power living in the capital city and 
on the other the vast rural peasan¬ 
try living round the city in small 
compact villages. The God-King lived 
according to a hierarchical pattern 
of power and privileges wherea., the 
pea.sanlry, subservient to the king, 
lived on a basis of communal demo¬ 
cracy, mutual obligation and sub¬ 
sistence. 

Though the kings are no more in 
power and the people live in a free 
state and under much improved eco¬ 
nomic conditions, the attitude of the 
rural people towards the king as God 
remains unaltered. From the point 
of view of historical impact, Orissa 
in this respect represents a sum- 
valistic phenomenon in the rising 
tide of secularisation in modern 
Hinduism. 

Decline of Great Traditiotu 

To maintain the kings' position 
there were parallel rituals in the 
palace and the J^annath temple of 
which they were the absolute autho¬ 
rity. Due to economic impoverish¬ 
ment of both the palace and the tem¬ 
ple and with the growing secularisa¬ 
tion of the personal behaviour of 
the kings who were the guardians of 
the temple tradition, there is evid¬ 
ence of ritual attenuation and dete¬ 
rioration in ritual standards in both 
the palace and the temple. The 
performance of duties has been 
irregular and there has also been 
a deterioration in both the qua¬ 
lity and quantity of consecrated 
food. Quarrels among the temple 
functionaries, between functionaries 


occur now more frequently than 
previously. On the whole, the ad¬ 
ministration of the temple is i.ow 
in such a state of disrepute and dis¬ 
order that one wonders if the temple 
may not be about to become a 
national antiquity, the pilgrims 
turning into tourists, and the pilgrim 
rest houses {dharmasalas) into 
tourist hotels {pantha rdvas) in 
future. 

The decline in the great traditions 
cannot be attriWed solely to the 
decline of the kings. The decline is 
due to several other forces. The 
attitudes of temple functionaries and 
the public and the Government’s 
interference in the temple adminis¬ 
tration are ail contributing forces. 
The rising cost of living and the 
inadequacy of food gifts to maintain 
their growing families have compel¬ 
led the temple functionaries to 
find other sources of income to sup¬ 
plement the declining temple in¬ 
come. They have become less religi¬ 
ous and more money-minded and 
business-like in the performance of 
their ritual services. And monasteries 
like Sankaracharya, Jadu Math and 
many others have been engaged m 
litigation and luxurious living, neg¬ 
lecting their duties in the temple for 
which they are granted landed pro¬ 
perty belonging to the temple. 

Many of the changes can also be 
attributed to the impoverishment of 
the temple estate of which the steady 
inflation is one of the major causes. 
Under die new tenancy acts the 
share-croppers holding the endowed 
lands of the temple are making new 
demands and no longer pay their 
full dues. In the past the kings’ 
personal expenses proved a drain on 
the temple estate; now the mainten¬ 
ance of the temple office staffed by 
officials is an equal burden on the 




Thtt Goveinnifni authorities have 
by law made the king wilhiiraw hi« 
achniniatrative control ovei I lie tem¬ 
ple. They are also trying to bure- 
aucratiM; the servicei* of the temple 
functionaries b) enforcing retoid-of- 
righta. They are attempting to trans¬ 
fer patterns of secular administra¬ 
tion to a aacred institution even 
though the secular administrative 


structuie IS often far from #urcest<fiil 
even in tin- realm fm whicli it was 
devised. 

Nevertheless facte change before 
theory theoty is more tenacious 
than reality People in the rural 
areas have not downgraded the kings 
of Pun in their estimation as the 
leadeis of the stair and the literate 


city pecyle have done. All com¬ 
plaints of the leaders against mts- 
management in the temple have no 
effect upon the villagers. They con¬ 
tinue to believe in Jagannuth as the 
Great Lord of the Universe and in 
the king as the mobile fonii of that 
great God. The struggle for secula¬ 
risation goes on to a great extent 
only within leadership groups. 
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ff'hat is Wrong with Our Administration 


P K CltMdhuri 


All committees atid experts called upon to suggest measures of adminUtrtttwc reform have 6een. 
almost without exception, content with recommending changes in secretarial procedure, amendment of finance 
and audit mles and delegation of more power to the man in the field. 

While the importance of these measures is not underrated, it is suggested here that they touch only 
the fringe of the problem. 

The ills of our administration require more drastic remedies. Is it surprising then that though the 
recommendations of a number of committees and experts have been acted upon, albeit in a piece-meal 
manner, the problem remains and is probably getting worse? 


'J'HE First Five Year Plan in¬ 
cluded a whole chapter on 
“Administration and Public Co¬ 
operation” It asserted: “The pace 
of development will depend largely 
u]K>n the quality of public adn^Mi^t- 
ration .. . The principal objectives 
to he achieved in public administra¬ 
tion are integrity, efficiency, economy 
and public cooperation” During 
the First Plan an “Organisation and 
Methods Directorate” was set up at 
the Centre in the Cabinet Secreta- 
nat and individual Ministries also 
set up special organisation and 
methods units In a number of 
States as well steps were taken to 
set up organisation and methods 
units. But to-day, after over a de¬ 
cade, it is anybody's guess bow far 
these arrangements have helped to 
expedite the dispatch of business 
and to create greater interest in 
and understanding of matters affect¬ 
ing administrative efficiency. 

The Second and Third Plans 
reiterated the need for increased 
efficiency in the administration. 
Quite a number of studies in admi' 
nivtiative reform were undertaken 
at the instance of the Government 
As a result of these studie,s some 
procedural chat^ges and improve¬ 
ments in the conduct of Govern¬ 
ment business have been effected, 
hut the overall tone of the admi¬ 
nistration has not undergone any 
change at all, 

To talk of administrative reform 
has become the fashion, and the 
State Governments cannot be ex¬ 
pected to lag behind the Centre.^ 
They have also appointed commii- 
tees under various titles to report 
on the subject. The reports of some 
of these committees, e g, of Andhra, 
Kerala, Mysore, etc, have been ptib- 
lishetj. The Governments of Maha- 
lashtra and Rajasthan have appoint¬ 


ed high-power committees on 
administrative reform dining the 
current year. 

Heads Must Roll 

According to the report of the 
Mysore Committee, “the real test 
of efficiency of administration in a 
democratic set up of Government is, 
of course,, the reaction of the peo¬ 
ple to the way in which it is be¬ 
ing run.” Judged by this yard-stick 
the Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments will undoubtedly rate very 
low. The image of the administra¬ 
tion as it exists to-day has become 
inseparable from inefficiency, delay 
and corruption. The other day the 
Union Minister for Steel and Heavy 
Industries was reported to have de¬ 
clared that explanations and excu¬ 
ses would no longer be tolerated 
and that “heads will roll” in the 
public sector. But when? 

All the committees on adminis¬ 
trative reform, almost without ex¬ 
ception, have been content to sug¬ 
gest changes in secretariat proce¬ 
dures, amendment of finance and 
audit rules and delegation of more 
power to the man in the field. I 
don’t underrate the importance of 
these sut^estkms. But they only 
touch the fringe of the problem 
The malady requires a deeper ope¬ 
ration. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore., that though these recommend¬ 
ations have been aett'd upon, albeit 
piece-meal, the problems are very 
much there and probably getting 
worse. 

One of the most important cau¬ 
ses of administrative delay in Gov¬ 
ernment is the tendency to concen¬ 
trate more and more power at the 
secretariat level both at the Centre 
arid in the States. And this applies 
also to the heath of executive de¬ 
partments. This sounds a bit strange 
when every diiy we are growing 


more eloquent about Panchayati Raj 
and decentralisation. 

It was noted in the First Plan 
that “during recent years as new 
responsibilities have been assumed, 
there has been greater concentra¬ 
tion of work in secretariats both at 
the Centre and in the States and 
the stage at which effective deci¬ 
sions ar^ taken within any depart¬ 
ment has' tended to be pushed up¬ 
wards”. To-day, after a decade of 
planning and administrative reform, 
this tendency to concentrate power 
at the top continues unabated. The 
Third’ Five Year Plan mournfully 
records: “As was pointed out both 
in First and in the Second Plan, 
Central Ministries and perhaps Se¬ 
ri efariat Departments in the States 
have tended to assume responsibili- 
tie.-! for an increasing amount of 
original work. This has reduced the 
initiative of the executive depart¬ 
ments and their ability to function 
on their own”. But the political bos¬ 
ses and bureaucrats demur: no part¬ 
ing with power for them. In spite of 
expert opinion and recommendations 
of various committees and the re¬ 
peated urgings of the Planning Com¬ 
mission that the Ministries and the 
secretariat should rid themselves of 
necessary functions and duties, hard 
ly anything has been done in the 
matter. The toji-notchers are just 
not prepared to part with power. 

Thjg^ findings of the Mysore Re- 
sou rt^*- and Economy Committee 
are revealing in this connectimi. The 
Committee says: “This simple in¬ 
vestigation was sufficient to bring 
out the astounding fact that, exclu¬ 
sive of time covered by cabinet con- 
sfdrratfbn, it takes normally 272.2 
dap on the average for a file to 
be processed in the secretariat. A 
paper has to pass through 19 stages 
in' the ’ secretariat”. A case study 
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con4uct«d l>y this Committee brougbt 
out the fact that out of 7,157 jiro- 
tions entertained in a period of six 
months in the Revenue Department 
only 78 pttitioiis pertain to the sec¬ 
retariat, being in the nature of ap¬ 
peals for review. And out of the 
rest, 35 i>ctitions call for no action 
and need not have been entertained. 
The balance of 6,111 petitions need 
not have come to the secret^inat at 
all. This is a staggering amount of 
unnecessary work with which the 
the secretariat is burdened. The 
affairs of the Government at other 
state capitals as well as at Delhi 
are no different. To eliminate delay 
all the recent studies have suggest¬ 
ed a cut in the proliferation of sec¬ 
retariat functions and duties. They 
have all stressed the need to con¬ 
fine the secretariat to its legitimate 
functions, that is, assisting the Min¬ 
ister to frame policies, laying down 
rules and principles of procedure, 
work connected witli legislation and 
evaluation of achievements of the 
various State programmes. 


Nobody’s Responsibility 

The other important cause of de¬ 
lay and inefficiency in Government 
business is the lack of individual 
responsibility in the administration. 
Dr Appleby in his second report on 
Indian Administraiton remarked: 
“In India by a curious proliferation 
of the conception of parliamentary 
responsibility .ind cabinet responsi¬ 
bility and by reliance on excessive 
procedures of cross references there 
has been built an extraordinary eva¬ 
sion of individual responsibility and 
A system whereby everybody is res¬ 
ponsible for everything before any¬ 
thing is done”. In actual practice, 
unfortunately, nobody is held res¬ 
ponsible when anything goes wrong 
or remains undone. Without building 
up individual responsibility it is fu¬ 
tile to talk about administiative effi¬ 
ciency. Let us illustrate the point. 
When the Bhakra hoist chamber was 
flooded was anybody in the adminis¬ 
tration held responsible for the 
failure? When the sheet-piling pro¬ 
cess failed during the construction 
of the Kotah barrage on Chambal 
was anyone held responsible? Or 
for bungling in Rourkela? These 
are only a few well known cases. 
’In almost every irrigation project 
in the country the actual area which 
fa iouttd to he irrigable after the 
completion of the project falls far 
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short of the estimated command 
area. Not only this, the actual cost of 
these projects far exceeds the origi¬ 
nal estimates- Sudi shortfalls and 
wrong estimates put the entire plan 
out of gear. In a communist coun¬ 
try people responsible for such 
bungling would have been severely 
punished and in a capitalist econo¬ 
my they would lose their jobs. But, 
then, ours is a mixed economy ! 

One of the basic tenets of sound 
administration in a parliamentary 
deinoi'racy is the responsibility of 
the Cabinet Minister for the depart- 
mtenl.s under them. But in India 
this responsibility is systematically 
evaded. Last summer’s power fail¬ 
ure in Delhi is an instance. Neither 
the Delhi Electric Supply Under¬ 
taking nor the Punjab Government 
nor even the Union Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter in charge of Power and Irriga¬ 
tion accepted responsibility. Ulti¬ 
mately, under bitter criticism and 
pressure from Parliament, the 
Union Home Minister had to own 
responsibility Similarly, how ludi¬ 
crous and infantile it appears when 
the Union Agriculture Minister 

blames the Planning Commission 

for the failure of the agricultural 
programme or when the Union Rail¬ 
way Minister and the Minister in 
charge of Mines and Fuel blame 
each other for the failure of the 
Railways to carry sufficient quanti¬ 
ties of coal to the consumer. The 
people at the top have become past 
masters in the game of passing the 
baby on. If such are the traditions 
set at the highest levels how can 
we expect an ordinary public ser¬ 
vant to be more responsible 
Too Many Rules 

Proliferation of rules and statu- 
tary laws is another important 
cause of delay and corruption. Rules 
and relgulations are pouring out of 
Government pressea evervhody at a 
rate that neither the public nor the 
Government officials can hope to 
keep abreast of them. Take, for ins¬ 
tance, the provision for tax relief 
when a jierson purrJia.ses a tractor 
for agricultural use. He is entitled to 
relief from excise duties and sales 
tax to the tune of, say, Rs 3,000 or 
more for a 28 HP tractor, depending 
on its price. Besides this he has to 
pay only a nominal registration fee 
for its use on the road. However, 
to get this tax relief he is required 
to procure a certificate either from 



the 1^eiid3dar or fihe Agrici^unfl 
Officer (both of whom pro noa<g«- 
geited) to the effect that the tra^ 
tor will be used for agriculture. And 
if he is detected using the tractor 
for any other purpose he is lia¬ 
ble to pay the full amount of the 
tax. But with the implementation of 
land reforms in almost all the 
States there is hardly an agricultu¬ 
rist left with a holding big enough 
to provide work for his tractor 
throughout the year. In practice al¬ 
most 90 per cent of the tractors pur¬ 
chased by agriculturists are utilised 
for commercial purposes outside the 
agricultural season. An agricultu¬ 
rist of common means who has in¬ 
vested nearly Rs 15,000 (probably 
with loans from the Government) 
in purchasing the tractor cannot 
afford to keep the tractor idle for 
nearly six months in a year. So he 
becomes a ready prey for the un¬ 
scrupulous elements in the admin¬ 
istration. The officials who frame 
rules and take decisions little rea¬ 
lise the impact of these rules and 
decisions on the lives of ordinary 
citizens. But this does not stop them 
from lieing extremely self-righteous. 
Take the case of the Community 
Development Projects or the Indus¬ 
trial Estates, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, they have turned out to be 
complete failures. But none in the 
Government will concede this. 


Nearly a decade has passed since 
the publication of the Kripalani 
Committee’s report on corruption in 
Indian Railways, but is there any 
improvement in the working of the 
Railways in this respect ? Ask any 
business man or industrialust who 
has to book parcels in smalls or 
goods in wagon loads regularly by 
rail. He will tell you that theie is 
a fixed fee (not accounted for), ac¬ 
cording to the traffic importance of 
the station, which he is required to 
pay to the station staff for every 
wagon or package of smalls booked 
by him. 

The Chief Minister of Orissa 
spoke about the people’s court the 
other day. If things continue os they 
are to-day, some day the people 
may in despair take the law into 
their own hands. What is needed 
are not palliatives but a radical 
chanige in our very conception of 
administration. The adrainiatrators 
are there not to rule but to min¬ 
ister to the needs of the people, 
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The retoliUion on the trade problems of developing countries adopted at the CATT Ministerial Con¬ 
ference held in May this year was a masterpiece of prevarication. It set up an Aetion\Commitiee and suggeU- 
ed dwt the Council of Representatives shou& take procedural steps necessary to establish this Committee. 

What that would achieve was nowhere clear but the vagueness was probably deliberate. 


The disappointment of the developing countries with the outcome of the Conference was well known. 
Dr Sicco Mansiwldt^ one of the vice-Chairmen of the E E C, wai among the first to agree that the develop¬ 
ing countries were getting a raw deal. At a press conference he admitted that M the aid given to these coun¬ 
tries Was not sufficient to offset the losses sustained by them as a result of continuously felling commodity 
prices. 

The developing countries have supported a U N Conference on Trade in the hope that what the GATT 
has denied them can be achieved through this organisation. This may be a forlorn hope, but if the Soviet 
Union backs it up, the Western countries may yet realise that trade is the best form of development aid. 


OATT came Into being on 
™ January 1, 1948, three years 
after the last gun had been fired in 
Worid War II and an uneasy peace 
had settled in the West, the interna* 
tional political and economic picture 
was still blurred. Such organisations 
as the EBC or the Comecon had yet 
to come into being. Scores of coun¬ 
tries had yet to be set free. India, 
it is true, bad become independent, 
along with Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma. But India pressed by enor¬ 
mous problems was yet to lay down 
the principles that were to guide her 
economic future, still to relate fully 
her economic development with ex¬ 
ternal trade. The talk was on the 
after-effects of partition. Attention 
was more on the refugee problem 
than on industrialisation, more on 
food than manufactured products, 
more on Kashmir than on foreign aid. 

It was a different vrorld in eve*^ 
way, 

India’s independence had stirred 
up the latent demands for freedom 
in other countries in Asia and Africa. 
In Europe Itself the effects of the 
Marshall Plan were still to mani¬ 
fest themsOlvea France was engag¬ 
ed in a bitter war in South East 
Asia; Britain was in the throes of 
tremendous social and political 
changes and Oermany was walk^Wg 
the road that was to lead her to a 
miraculous economic recovery. ^ 

The ynlted Nations had alregify 
come Into being, with fifty-five 
members. But OATT had only 
twenty three. The United Nations 
was predominantly a "western” club, 
voicing the views largely of western 


Powers. So, in a sense, was GATT. 
The United Nations sUU bad to give 
birth to the Asian-African Group. 
The latter was non-existent In GATT. 
Both at the United Nations and in 
GATT, such of the Asian-Afrlcon 
countries as were in, had to tread 
softly, for they were in such a min¬ 
ority. 

It is salutary to read the minutes 
of the five important tariff negrotlat- 
ing conferences under GXTV held in 
1947, 1949, 1951, 1955 and 1960. 
Equally instructive are the minutes 
of the meetings of Ministers of 
GATT member countries held at 
times when guidance and directives 
were called for at the political level, 
notably in November 1954, October 
1957, October 1958, October 1959 and 
November 1961. By 1961, however, 
vast transformations had taken 
place; political patterns had changed 
to an enormous extent. The old 
world had given birth to a new 
one 

Membership 

Membership of GATT, however, 
was not to keep up pace with that 
of the United Nations which now 
has more than one hundred. The 
Contracting Parties to OATT still 
number only fifty, if one does not 
take into account those who have 
acceded provtstonally, or those who 
participate^ in its actlvttiss tmder 
special arrangement or thohe whose 
membership has yet to be accepted. 

An aiiatyais'bf. the mstabership of 
GATT is educative. Of the fifty Oon- 
tiacttng Parties: 

Two are from the North Atlantic; 
the united States and Canada. 


Sixteen are from Europe: Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Penmoiii;, 
Finland, France, Federal RapubUc dt 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. Of these, Austria la a 
neutral State, like the Scandlnavlaa 
countries, and like them, a member 
of EFTA. Finland, is neutral, but 
with one foot in the western camp 
and another In the Soviet. Czechos¬ 
lovakia was a member before the 
Communist coup, but has been per¬ 
mitted by COMECON to oontlnus 
its membership of an otherwlss 
"capitalist” organisation. Portugal 
remains the only colonial power, and 
at the same time the "underdeve¬ 
loped" member of NATO. jAhrwtch 
and British interests cia^ over 
membership of Britain of tt^ iBuro- 
pean Common Markst. Oree^ luqid 
Turkey are the other two members 
of NATO specifically designoMidt VM 
"underdeveloped”, with special ' pro¬ 
blems of their <^wn. 

Two are from OoeatUa; Australia 
and New Zealand, both members of 
the Commonwealth and therefore 
ill-disposed towards Britain Jelling 
the Common Market. 

Twelve are from Africa: Clune- 
roon, Central African KepubUc, 
Brazzaville Congo, Gabon, Sierra 
Leone and Upper Volta, which are 
French-oriented. Ghana, Nigeria, 
Tanganyika and Uganda which are 
British-oriented, not to mention tju 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyaaa- 
land, now under the hammer, and 
the Union of South Africa, the kme 
wolf. 
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INDIANOIL SIGNIFIES PROGRESS 

Today, INDIANOIL Is of tromsndous Importance to the farmer, for high speed diesel oil ^MSD) powefs 
the tractor that enables him to plough to greater depths of fertility It also runs farming equipment that 
sows the seed and reaps and threshes the gram ■ INDIANOIL Signifies Progress and is indispensable 
to India’s growing economy. The Indian Oil Company markets and distributes all over the country 
petroleum products that play a vital role In every facet of national life, in field, factory and the home. 
INDIANOIL Is also the sole distributor in India of Mobil industrial and automotive lubricants, known 
their premium quality. 

Indian Oil company Limited, (A CenmiMot of InSt Un: 

HSAD omcsi CUrlw Rood. Motiktanml. BOMtAY.34 • wnTISN BSANCHt 
Ctraiidiool Rood. BOntAY-U WB • NORTHBSN SSANCH: ‘loovni Vihn", 
mont NEVY DELHI-1 * BABTSSN BBANCHi P-M pr Sondorl Moinn 

CALCUTTA-14 •BOUTHBBN BRANCH: ‘Khivn| Hkfliien,’ ISO-A Mount Rood, MAORAl 
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' Om from th* CMH>bMta yrtth 
ptiU ton^urda JBHtainl' ,3Miti- 
.dad and 

' lagM ia« tiram l^atin J^aarieft: 
,taWil)ll| GbUe, Cuba, DiMnlnfcan Ra- 
ptobUn, Haiti, Nlooragua, Peru, Uru- 

^y. 

Nine are from Aaia and the Mid¬ 
dle Eaat: Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 
donaMa, Israel, Ji^an, Kuwait, Pede- 
ration of Malaya, Pakistan, popula- 
tlon-wlae, the most numerous and 
with the exception of Japan, all 
grievously under-developed. 

Five countries have acceded provi¬ 
sionally to GATT. They are; Argen¬ 
tina from Latin America, Tunisia 
and the United Arab Republic from 
North Africa, Switserland and Yu¬ 
goslavia from Kurope. 

Cambodia and Spain are expected 
to accede this year Poland, another 
Communist country, participates in 
the work of GATT, like Cambodia 
and Spain so far, under special 
arrangements. 

Fifteen countries have their appli¬ 
cation to GATT membership pending, 
though GATT has been applied to 
them since 1948. They are- Algeria, 
Burundi, Chad, Leopoldville Congo, 
Cyprus. Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Ja¬ 
maica, Madagascar, Mali, Maureta¬ 
nia, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal and 
Togo, all former colonies and with 
a couple of exceptions, French-ori¬ 
ented. 

Who are the non-members of 
GATT? The Outs’ 

Firstly, the entire communist 
world, with the delicate excepUoM 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugos¬ 
lavia. 

From among the Latin American 
countries; , Paraguay, Elcuador, .Co¬ 
lombia, oil-rich Venezuela, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hondui^ 
Mexico. Bolivia and El Salvador. 

From Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East; China, the Philippines, Thai¬ 
land, Korea, Laos, Vietnam, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemeni Jordan, Iran, ..bt 
Syria, Lebanon, Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Morocco, Somalia. 

Fnnn Europe* Iceland and 

Clash of Interesta 

GATT—General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs—Is a misnomer. 
The “Agreement” has never been 
truly voluntary; it has always been 


Tliose wtio bad ibe loutical and 
eoohomic power, have mled tbc 
roost. 

That the politically strong are 
now being challenged is the result 
of the new International configura¬ 
tion which has brought into being 
a host of small countries, once colo¬ 
nies, but now fuU-fledged nations, 
all seeking a place under the sun. 

It is also the result of an inevit¬ 
able process whereby former Powers 
have been .made to realise the enor¬ 
mity of their social crimes that con¬ 
demned large masses of people to a 
stature no higher than hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

Two equal and opposing tendencies 
have become noticeable in GATT 
talks now. One is that of the Haves 
who frankly do not want to give up 
their stranglehold on the economies 
of the developing countries. The 
other is of the Have-nots who are 
m no mood to tolerate their hard¬ 
ships any more 

The position of the Haves was 
stated eloquently by the Belgian de¬ 
legate to the GATT Ministerial talks 
held In Geneva in May. Belgians are 
a very forthnghl people, entirely 
Ignorant of the niceties of diplomacy 
which the more seasoned practition¬ 
ers of the art employ in their deal¬ 
ings with poor countries When the 
Belgians want to say that they In¬ 
tend to keep what they have, they 
say so in plain terms. This is liter¬ 
ally what the Belgian Minister said 
in Geneva. Europeana he said, were 
in no position to give up some of 
their hard-won gains. Their living 
standards had to be taken into con¬ 
sideration They could not be sacri¬ 
ficed for the sake of the developing 
countries who could do no better 
than trade among themselves, instead 
of wanting to sell their manufactur¬ 
ed goods to the developed nations. 

It must be noted that Belgium 
was the spokesman tor the entire 
European Economic Community and 
spoke not only for itself, but for 
the other five members of the Com¬ 
munity M well. The Community’s 
attitude towsS-da tariff reduction and 
giving openings to the produce -of 
developing countries was one of “we 
win keep what we have and give 
thought to what we can do for you 
in due course”. Very diplomatically, 


meedof^ tbe Swiss lapresemattfi. 
polatsd' mit that the EuropewiA of 
couMe. bad a point ilieire and tbeif i- 
etandarte of living needed to h« ap¬ 
preciated. But the ptiiloeophy of 
“everything understood, everything 
forgiven” could lead to inaction mul 
GAfn. he hinted, was in danger at 
sliding into inaction. 

GATT being what It is. It had 
every reason to take recourse to in¬ 
action on the principle of “when in 
doubt, do nothing’’. For some years 
now, it had been under pressure to 
do something for the developing 
countries, until the Contracting 
Partiea at their twentieth session 
held in November 1962 had no Other 
option but to call for a Ministerial 
Meeting in 1963, This meeting. It 
was tieoided. should consider “a pro¬ 
gramme for effectual liberaUsatlon 
and expansion of trade in both pri¬ 
mary and secondary products”. It 
went further. “In this connection, 
full weight should be attached to 
the importance and urgency of ne¬ 
gotiating solutions to the' problems 
of trade In primary products and to 
the adjdltional trade problems of the 
less-developed countries”. Tbe GATT 
Council of Representatives was called 
upon to prepare an agenda for the 
meeting and to make adequate pre¬ 
parations. 

The Council at its meeting In 
February 1963 decided that the Mi¬ 
nisterial meeting should be hedd in 
May Preparatory work for the nwet- 
ing was undertaken by three sub¬ 
sidiary groups; 

(ad Committee in of the trade 
expansion programme, which is pri¬ 
marily concerned with expanding tbe 
exporUeanungs of the less-deveK^- 
ed countries, 

ib) the Special Group on Trade 
In ’Tropical Products, which is con¬ 
cerned with finding ways and means 
of widening the access to world 
maim^ for exports from countries 
in the trofrical zone and, 

(c) the Working Party on Proce. 
dures for Tariff reduction which was 
create at the last ministerial meet¬ 
ing in 1961, for the purpose of’exam- 
Ining'new procedofes and techniques 
for the farther reduction tff tariff 
barriers on a most-favcmred < nation 
basis, in accordance with tbe terms of 
the General Agreement”. 








ia^OMd by the strong over the weak, the chaiman tke .MthistMfill 
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The Council then drew up Concrete 
euggeetione and eubmlsalonN which 
were largely baaed on the j>repars- 
iory work of the three groups 

<k>uiirir« Snbroi««ioiui 
The Council’■ recommendationa 
were of two kinda. general and thoae 
bearing on particular producta. But 
the Council waa far from unanl- 
moua. Opinion waa aharply divided 
M between membera of the Euro* 
pean Blconomlc Community and 
Aaaoolated States on the one hand, 
and the raat on the other That the 
Aaaoclated States from Africa, were 


all underdeveloped and would have 
done better to caat their lot with 
almllarly handicapped nations did not 
seem to have occurred to any of 
them. 


The Council’a recommendations, 
therefore, are strictly thoae of the 
Contracting Parties not belonging to 
the EEC and Aaaoclated States 
Theae recommendations suggested 
that the Ministers should be Invited 


(a) to endorse the general ob- 
. jectlve of free access to markets for 

tropical producta. In view of the great 
importance of theae products to the 
foreign exchange earnings and eco¬ 
nomic development of many leaa- 
developed countries, 

(b) to agree that the Instability 
of prices and Inadeqcacy of earnings 
are the principa} probJema affecting 
producers of tropical products; 

(c) to agree that. In the interval 
before action Is taken to remove the 
existing trade barriers, there should 
be a “standstlir’ and govemmenta 
Should refrain, as far as possible, 
from any meoaurea which might re¬ 
present an intensification or exten¬ 
sion of these barriera. If, in fact, a 
government felt that it has to take 
any measures of this kind. It should 
have prior consultations with the ex¬ 
porting countries mainly interested 
in trade in the product concerned; 

(d) to give special attention to 
the problem of revenue duties and 
internal charges, with particular re¬ 
gard to the difficulties which have 
delayed the implementation of the 
relevant part of the Ministerial De- 
otaratton of November iMl and to 
the sUfka which need to be taken to 
epecd illp such Implemmltatlon; 

(e) to decide that, where this has 
. not already been done by prior ac- 

4 tion end the desirability of such 



Bcllon la recognised, barriers to trade 
and teatrainta on consumption of 
tropical producta should be dealt 
with In the context of the forthcom¬ 
ing GATT trade negotlatlona. 

The EEC States and States asso¬ 
ciated with the Community did not 
support the inclurion of general re¬ 
commendations Representatives of 
States associated with the Com¬ 
munity stated, however, that their 
delegations supported the removal ox 
revenue duties and interna] charges 
The States associated with the EEC 
and the Community Itself stated their 
belief that the general and primary 
objective was to increase the export 
earnings of the less-developed coun¬ 
tries in order to promote their eco¬ 
nomic development by all appro¬ 
priate means. Freedom of access to 
markets for tropical products was 
only one of those means Such free¬ 
dom would be truly effective only to 
the extent that all the pre-requlsites 
to Its full effectiveness had been 
completely achieved in ajl these coun¬ 
tries In the meantime, such freedom 
should only be implemented gradual¬ 
ly, to the extent compatible with 
the existing situation emd the speci¬ 
fic needs of some of the countries 
concerned, in order not to hinder 
their economic development on a 
sound and balanced basis, until such 
time as their full Integration into 
the world economy could be effect¬ 
ed without harmful consequences 

On the question of recommending 
action on individual products, there 
were once again differences between 
the two groups in regard to cocoa, 
coffee, bananas and tropical oilseeds 
and oil Only In regard to tea and 
tropical timber was their unanimity 
that the Ministers should be invited 
to agree that the customs duty 
should be removed with the least 
possible delay, if practicable, before 
the end of 19fi3 

Committee Hi’s Report 

Committee HI had submitted a 
plan of action to be adopted by the 
Ministers under seven heoxlings' 

(a) A standstill on new tariffs and 
non-tariff barriers. 

(b) The elimination of remaining 
quantitative reetrtetions affecting ex¬ 
ports of leee-developed countries. 

(c) Action by induatiioUaed coun¬ 
tries which would pm-mit duty-free 
entry of tropical products into their 
markets. 



f ' <1 ' 1 ' t ‘ ; I [ , 

(d) (dimiiiiitimi ttf wttr* m 
tuimary-products important tn tbfi 
trade of leaa-developini oouatrie*. 


(e) The reduction by atleast fid 
per cent within a period of three 
years of tariff barriers to the |Mro- 
cessed and aemi-proeessed goods of 
export interest to the leae-developed 
countries. 

(f) The progreaalve reduction of 
internal charges and revenue duties 
on products whoUy or mainly pro¬ 
duced In less-developed countries, 
with a view to their elimination by 
December 31, 1965 and 

(g) The establishment of an an¬ 
nual reporting and consulting pro¬ 
cedure by Contracting Parties on 
progress made in removing restrie- 
tiona and implementing measures 
designed to provide larger access for 
the products of less-developed coun¬ 
tries. 

Besides, the Committee also said 
that in view of the progress already 
achieved In the removal of trade 
barriers in the way of less-develop¬ 
ed countries, it would be useful and 
desirable to intensify work aimed 
at assisting the less-developed coun¬ 
tries in diversifying their export 
economy and increasing their foreign 
exchange earnings generally 

Fidnt, Counter-Point 

When the GATT Ministerial meet¬ 
ing convened in Geneva on May 28. 
the seeds of failure had been duly 
planted. The Americans came to the 
conference table with one over-rid¬ 
ing aim in view to get a straight 
across-the-board cut of 60 percent 
{tariffs As the Guardian put it, 
the Americans had armed themselves 
with the Trade Expansion Act of 
October 11, 1962. This was Mr Ken¬ 
nedy's Congressional showpiece. “In 
the face of the protectionist pres¬ 
sure groups which thrive in Wash¬ 
ington like ants under a warm 
stone, Kennedy had obtained unpre¬ 
cedented powers to slash existing 
tariffs and resist demands for new 
ones; a dramatic negotiation was 
dreamt of between the United States 
on the one hand and an enlarged 
jpiuropean Economic Community 
on the other with all nations, 
and especially those struggling to 
develop, benefittlng from the trade 
llberallMtion." 

That was to prove to be only a 
dream. 



'1rb« 'IPraiK^ M 

R'«trcm|' tXMdtion ,vir^^ 
imc Rua ti]ie 'Uiiiud';9w^''Wi(m 
tlM OmAn^nit]^ th«y coulA 
tbeir oonaent to common ccBcwntoRn 
to the U8 for con,cesBlone to their 
own economic intereete in Burope, 
notably an enlarged market for 
cereal products in protectionlat Ger« 
many. With the 'United States, in 
the words of the Guardian's Peter 
Jenkins, they could "play upon 
Buropeim differences in order to 
drive the hardest bargain, whether 
with the view to obtaining worth¬ 
while new opportunities in the North 
American market or to registering 
a failure to agree which could be 
blamed on American obduracy." 

The Germans came to the scene 
greatly perturbed. They were Un¬ 
willing to accommodate the French 
in the agricultural sector, but were 
afraid that any failure of the talks 
might compel the Americans to with¬ 
draw into their shell. For them, 
with everything to lose, the Minis¬ 
terial talks were a great balancing 
act. 

The British had little to lose and 
little to gain; they were content to 
watch from the sidelines and make 
sympathetic noises when the Ameri¬ 
cans spoke. The developing countries 
were in a sad state of disarray. The 
Associated States of the BBC had 
practically been bought over; the 
rest, with no effective leadership, 
could only make their voices felt 
by shouting the loudest. The shout¬ 
ing was done by practically all of 
them, for every one of them was 
feeling strongly the pinch of sltdifilg 
prices for primary products. They 
also knew that their voices would be 
of no avail so long as there was no 
agreement first among the BBC 
States themselves and then between 
the BBC and the United States. 

It proved that from the very be¬ 
ginning' the going was hard—for 
everybody. 

Indbui Viewpoint 

The Indians came to Geneva 1%' a 
highly sceptical mood Bxpttience 
had taught them-'-'eigiecially At 
Common ICarket talks In BHlssels— 
that the Burepaans had little ideal¬ 
ism it came to doing business 

and could be talked to only ftom a 
positimi of strength. The Indians 
knew their limitations, but did not 


itMUt th^ihem from msl«^ 
ihetr pokit. 

Their spotaisman, the energetic 
Shri llanubiwi Stah, had evidently 
been fuUy hristod by his permanent 
officials, hi his first qMe^--deBplto 
the bullying tactics of the Western 
Powen who wanted vamariu to be 
stukt—Shri Shah decided not to 
mince matters, but atate the un- 
Ideaaant facts of underdeveloped 
eooaomiek/«s they were. Bbiports 
from developing countries, be point¬ 
ed out, Bicwed no sigiw of increas¬ 
ing. The terms of trade in primary 
products' continued to be unfavour¬ 
able to them. In respect of processed 
and manufactured goods, discrimina¬ 
tory quota restrictions and high ta¬ 
riff walla remained Intact. And 
worse of all, tariffs on those few 
industrial products which could 
reasonably be expected to Increase 
the es^rt earnings of developing 
nations were higher than those on 
products traded among the industri¬ 
alised countries themselves. 

Shri Shah made a number of pro¬ 
posals. In the first place, he said, no 
product which could help the leas 
developed nations increase their ex¬ 
port earnings should be Included in 
the exceptions to the across-the-board 
cuts proposed by the United States, 
Also, industrialised countries which 
have considerable experience in mak¬ 
ing adjustments in their economies 
should change their national laws to 
provide for suitable openings for in¬ 
dustrial products from less-develop¬ 
ed countries by removing the bar¬ 
riers to their free entry. Finally, 
the Trade Negotiating Committee of 
GATT should set up a suitable ma¬ 
chinery for examining and imple- 
Bienting tariff preferences on select¬ 
ed products of interest to the less- 
developed countries. 

Speaking later in the course of 
the general debate, Shri Shah made 
It clear that Industrialised countries 
cannot expect to receive from the 
less developed nations reciprocity 
when across-the-bUard cuts were com- 
templated. He also demanded that 
whenever there was any discussion 
on to* of exceptions, the deve¬ 
loping countries should be consulted. 

Such plain speaking was sorely 
wanted. It had not been heard in 
the halls of the Palais des Nations 
for a long timiS. Whether Shri Shah 
threatened that he will take his 


trade «l|j|iwhere 1*,,^ known. BUt' 

It was wm-known that he was tater;^ 
on to go to Moscow for apetfifiO 
trade talks. The BBC States, hoW- 
ever, knew full well that India had 
to come to them wUly nllly for many . * 
things: not the leant, technical and ' , 
financial assistance and that, in the 
final analysis they held toe wh^i 
hand. 

US versos EEC 

But toe major issue facing the 
GATT Ministers conference was not 
how to SO about putting the deve¬ 
loping countries on their feet, but 
bow to resolve the differences bet¬ 
ween the US and the BBC, 

“Our choice of the baslB on which . 
the reduction of tariffs la to be car¬ 
ried out and of the manner in uduch 
agricultural trade Is to be Included 
In the negotiations will have much 
to do with the success or failure of 
negotiations," Christian Hertor, thO 
leader of the US delegation, aafal 
completely truthfully. 

Herter reminded the Ministers 
that the US Trade Bxpanelon Act 
of 1962 gave President Kennedy far- : 
reaching powers to reduce, on a reci¬ 
procal basis, virtually the entire 
range of American tariffs by aa 
much as 50 per cent, spread over a 
five-year period. He said America 
fully realised toe linear approach to 
be more fruitful means of achieving 
major tariff reductions. The funda¬ 
mental objective of the meeting was 
to bring about the greatest possible 
reduction in tarUf* and other bar¬ 
riers of trade. He said. 

"I therefore urge that toe Mi¬ 
nisters reach agreement that the 
maximum liberalisation of trade 
can best be achieved by negotia¬ 
tion which begins with across-the- 
board, equal percentage linear 
cuts, with limited and narrowly 
defined exceptions The working 
hypothesis adopted by the Woto- 
ing Party was based on linear 
reducUons of 60 per cent. While 
we think this is a good working 
hypothesis, the actual figure would, 
of course, have to depend on toe 
decisions reached later_any for¬ 

mula based on unequal linear cuts 
imposes a serious limitation on 
the amount by which the average 
tariff will be reduced." 

The BSk7 countries, but specifi¬ 
cally Prance, were exposed to toe 
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uer staiKiiMitHt. CM* .''jM'iUr 

wM- th»t '«taW^RP|ipM^ 

higlMr tiriff .indiea on more pirodMcta 
dian xak: oountrte* and wic«ii£tRK 
tM XT8 i^ea. for equal llnealr cuta 
uroiiUI be tantamount to the HSBC 
countriea having; very low tariila on 
American producta while America 
would irtUl malntatn relatively high 
taitffa {even after the proposed 50 
per cent cute) on a relatively large 
number of Items of Boropean origin. 

Discussion was bitter and at one 
point it was feared that the Minis¬ 
ters' meeting would end in dismal 
failure. But failure was unthinkable. 

It would have had grave political 
repercussions. Some compromise had 
to be brought about and the Ger¬ 
mans alone seemed well fitted for 
the job. When it was all over, Lud¬ 
wig Ertiard had this to say of the 
compromise agreement: “We are 
agreed on the shell of an egg What 
Will be In the egg we do not know.” 

The New York TimM gave a good 
account of what happened. It said. 
“The United States concession 
lay m accepting what it had re¬ 
jected all during the Ministerial 
conference This was the principle, 
Insisted upon all along by the six 
nation Common Market, and par¬ 
ticularly by France, that high 
individual tariffs should be cut 
more than relative^y low tariffs 
where there are significant dispari¬ 
ties and where a substantial 
amount of trade is affected. 

“In the long battle over word¬ 
ing, the United States won some 
small points, but the basic 
parities’ principle was accepted. For 
historical and other reasons. Unit¬ 
ed States tariff structure has far 
more high points than the Com¬ 
mon Market structure ^ 

"In return, the United Stateg 
won agreement from the Common 
Market that the general rule for 
tariff reductions should be equal 
percentage cuta The percentage 
ultimately agreed upon will slmq^ 
certainly be leas than the 60 Wf' 
cent urged by the United States, 
Acceptance of this principle .wa ||(in . 
major concession by France. 

"A GATT committee of experts 
mnit sdll work out how many 
prodttcu will be subjem to iba 
general rule of equsd percentage 
cuts and how many wUl be sub¬ 
ject to the special rules govpmins; 


dtopgiTidetk' extremely tough bar^ 
galnisg is emaeewd on tMs issue 
before basic rUles for negotiation 
can be agreed npoB." 

The overall agreement at the 
meeting covered not only the for- 
mtfia for tariff cutting but also the 
questions of agriculture and the 
special trade problems of^'Che'’ less- 
developed countries 
As the lltanes said: 

“On agriculture, the basic prin¬ 
ciple was accepted that farm pro¬ 
ducta should be included In the 
overall negotiations. It was agreed 
that they would probably have to 
be treated differently from Indus¬ 
trial producta. It was also agreed 
to start immediately trying to 
work out new international com¬ 
modity agreements for grains and 
meat. These agreements could pro¬ 
foundly affect domestic ppice sup¬ 
port and subsidy programs as welt 
as world trade.’’ 

Raw Deal for the Have-nots 
Once the US vs EEC dispute was 
settled in a compromise, it did not 
take very long for the GATT Minis¬ 
ters to consider the problem of the 
developing nations ’The resolution 
that was passed was a masterpiece 
of prevarication. It set up an Action 
Committee and suggested that the 
Council of Representatives should 
take procedural steps necessary to 
establish this Committee What that 
wcmld achieve was nowhere clear 
but vagueness was probably deliber¬ 
ately planned. A spokesman for 
GA’TT, never at a loss for words, ex¬ 
plained that the Action Committee 
provided a legal and Institutional 
framework to enable the Contracting 
Parties to carry out the work of 
expanding the trade of the less- 
developed nations But the less- 
developed nations themselves were 
disappointed 

That this disappointment was 
kvown to leaders of industrieiUBed 
countries and that they were un¬ 
easy about It was evident Dr Slcco 
Mansholdt, one of the vice-chairman 
of the EEC, was one of the first to 
agree that the developing countries 
were getting a raw deal At a press 
conference he admitted that these 
countries were steadily losing over 
the years snd that all the aid given 
to them was still not Miougb to cover 
the losses sustained in continuously 
falling commodity prices. 


The prelilem of dev^oping emm- 
trles has since then be«in beautifully 
described by a report pubUshed by 
the Atlaatlo Institute, an interna¬ 
tional, non-govemmental study or* 
ganisatlon which aims at working 
out common poUcles. The Institute 
hae a high-powered Board of Direc¬ 
tors and members ranking high tot 
their respective countries and its 
Director General has been till now 
Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, former eWef 
American delegate to the United 
Nations 

The names of the members is a 
roll call of the influential and the 
powerful. To name a few: Lord 
Gladwyn and Lord Franks from 
the UK From the United States: 
Will Clayton, Lewis Douglas, Chris¬ 
tian Herter Eric Johnston, Mrs 
Lord, and George Meany. From Ca¬ 
nada, Lester Pearson, present Prime 
Minister From Belgium, Forelgil 
Minister Paul Henri Spaak; from 
France, Maurice Faure, Antoine 
Plnay. From West Germany, Frit* 
Berg, Karl Schiller, Baron von Op- 
penheim. The report of the Institute 
is aptly called “Partnership for Pro¬ 
gress’’ and must be considered one 
of the frankest ever made—barring, 
perhapa, the more comprehensive 
report of the United Nations made 
in 1856—on the subject of aid and 
trade of developing countriea 
The report said 

“Aid to be effective, needs above 
all, continuity. For the developing 
countries, the biggest obstacle to 
forming coherent development 
plans, and even more to putting 
them into effect, is the constant 
fluctuations of their external re¬ 
sources—whether from loans or 
grants or from the undependable 
value of their exports.’’ 

The report added—and this has 
been said so often and by so many 
responsible people as to almost be¬ 
come a cliche—that the fluctuatitm 
in prices of produce snd raw mate¬ 
rials has cost the developing na¬ 
tions more, over the past few yean, 
than all the funds they have obtain¬ 
ed by ^v^ay of aid. 'This cost, said 
the report, has been in the falling 
prices of their own raw materials 
compared with the rising prices 
the finished goods they must buy— 
the “terms of trade." 

The report pointed out that prices 
have ewitinuaUy moved to the dis- 
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advaSMfe ot developing oountriee sad 
to the Advantage of induatrlallaad 
oonntrlee. The gain for the develop¬ 
ed countriee repreaented an unearn¬ 
ed Increment, a windfall profit, tin- 
related to the efforts of the country 
Which enjoyed It It would, there¬ 
fore be fair In principle to repay 
euoH windfalls. The report pointed 
out further that economic aid to 
developing countries should be In¬ 
creased, aa a whole, when the terms 
of trade varied to the detriment of 
primary products The report said 
that In the matter of tariff cuts, 
developing countries should be ex¬ 
empted from the obligation to offer 
reciprocal tariff reductions But to 
facilitate the general acceptance of 
the principle of "tariff disarmament," 
the report added, the deflnltlons 
that govern dumping must be ra¬ 
tionalised and the procedures for inv- 
plementlng them speeded up 

The question of freer trade has 
been the concern of the United Na¬ 
tions itself and even as GATT was 
meeting in Geneva preparations were 
being made to hold the UN Confer¬ 
ence on Trade and Development. 
This meeting is to be held early 
next year but whether it can be as 
active as GATT remains to be seen 

The fact of the matter is that a 
United Nations conference suffers 
from all the handicaps of a United 
Nations organisation where mem¬ 
bership Is even more complex than 
that of QATT But the Soviet Union 
has been Intensifying its campaign 
for the eetabllBhment of a new UN 
trade agency and even If much may 
not be achieved, the tardy manner 
in adtlch the western nations have 
been treating developing countries 
may come to be expoaed in greater 
detail. 

Comeoon 

It la fruitful to inquire at this 
atage how the Communist countries 
among themselves have been trying 
to solve the proUem of trade and 
intra-development. The Soviet Union 
haa been lately making energetic 
efforts to make Comecon—Council 
tor Mutual Kconomic Assistance 
(Soviet Bconomlcheskoi Vsaimopo- 
moshl)—Into a workable Instrument 
for communiBt cooperation. 

Comecon was established in Jan¬ 
uary 1949, a year after OATT, most¬ 
ly as a dounter-measure to the Mar¬ 
shall Plan Which had been announc¬ 



ed as early as IHt- Comecon failed 
to make any headway UU 19Si but 
It was not until 1M2 when the ques¬ 
tion of the developing countries it¬ 
self started coming more and more 
into the fore at UN meetings, that 
the Soviet Union decided to streng¬ 
then the Comecon and make it more 
meanlngAU. 

Comecon’s membership consists 
exclusively of the Communist bloc in 
Europe the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, Poland and Rumania Albania 
was expelled from the organisation 
last year and Outer Mongolia newly 
admitted. 

When the Cotnecon met In Bucha¬ 
rest on December 14, 1962 Its goals 
were outlined as follows 

(a) acceleration of the division of 
labour among the Comecon countries, 

(b) intensified efforts to boost 
output of raw materials, fuels and 
power output, 

(c) better coordination of research 
and development work, and 

(d) creation of more uniform me¬ 
thods of costs and price calculations 

The rationale behind all this was 
explained by one communist com¬ 
mentator "The Socialist division of 
labour and specialisation must be 
placed on a much broader basis than 
hitherto, in order to make faster 
progress in the countries of the 
Council ” 

And he added' "In earlier periods, 
the Council did not eliminate the 
separatist aims of the national eco¬ 
nomies Mutual relations were at 
best bilateral but never multilateral. 
In the past, it has happened—and 
it still happens—that when one of 
the Council countries had a passive 
trade balance. It had produced cer¬ 
tain j:oods too expensively instead 
of importing them. . from other 
socialist coimtries at more favour¬ 
able conditions This violates the 
principle of proletarian multilateral¬ 
ism." Hie first decisions were to co¬ 
ordinate efforts, to avoid unnecessary 
production, assure the most effective 
and rational employment of raw ma¬ 
terials, and to develop for each coun¬ 
try the most suitable production 
plan, taking into consideration eco¬ 
nomic, financial and raw material 
resources aa well as the availability 
of labour. 

(^mecon now works under a sys¬ 
tem of specialisation, each member 
country specialising in a particular 
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«ntis|smt with mg- 
chine building, cbonioql t^iduatzy, 
soft coal mining, metallurgy, preci¬ 
sion engineering, optica auM enomi- 
facture of complete plonta ai>4 plapt 
Installgtlons, Poland with hard cdol, 
coal chemistry, sh4>buUding, taxtUes 
and agricultural mactUnery, Czechos¬ 
lovakia with machine building, metal¬ 
lurgy, chemical industry and plant 
installations, Hungary with bauxite 
mining, aluminium production, rail¬ 
road equipment and rolling stock, 
Rumania with oil production, dril¬ 
ling equipment and foodstuffs and 
Bulgaria with non-ferrous metals, 
Comecon has also set up a machin¬ 
ery to arrive at a more uniform 
price level and plans to eliminate 
the seasonal, cyclical or merely ac¬ 
cidental short-term price changes 
which occur on the world market. 


Is Copperatlou Possible 7 
Is cooperation between Comecon, 
the EEC and GATT possible? Does 
Comecon show the way to the elimi¬ 
nation of national rivalries and the 
rationalisation of production and dis¬ 
tribution for the common good of 
mankind? Can this happen under 
the auspices of UN Conference on 
Trade and Development? These are 
some of the questions that naturally 
arise in any consideration of the 
goals that have been set up by each 
of the trade bodies. They call for a 
statesmanship of a high order. De¬ 
mocracy can have no meaning unless 
it means the right of people every¬ 
where to live without the tyranny 
Of economic pressures subtly exercis¬ 
ed by one people over another. The 
GATT ministerial meeting showed 
how hollow were the pretensions of 
the European nations of aiding de¬ 
veloping countries. These latter coun¬ 
tries have supported the principle of 
calling for a UN Conference on Trade 
in the hope that what they have 
been denied at GATT can be pushed 
through in this organisation. This 
may bo a forlorn hope, but if the 
Soviet Union wore to back it up, the 
wtetern powers may yet w^e up to 
the fact that their days of economic 
‘^perlalitm’* ate numbered. The 
time may Come when trade ho more 
14 an instrument of tyranny and aid 
becomes superfluous and natinn> 
UVe side by side in dignity. The pro- 
ndsed land may sound distant todio^, 
but ao did space exploratioa a de¬ 
cade befwst 





lJiiem^<^^inc»t and Economic growth 


Reply 

8 K Nalii 


In « seme, it is mrpridng that there have been only ttvo comments (May 2S, 1963) on my articU 
(May 4, 196^) by ecotmndst* who consider it JutUe jor India to try to achieve full employment at something 
tike an adeqtsate minimum wage in the near future. 


Constdering the very low priority that 'the objective of u subetantial reduction in unemployment has 
received from the Indian planners ml these years, and the apparent acquiescence of a large part of the Indian 
intelligeruda in this, one would have thought that dptte were mtfny more economists so convinced of the im- 
possibility of achieving full employmeru tn ike new, future and that they would peel bound to protest at the 
recommendation of suck a policy. 


’pHE biggest hurdle that a policy 
directed at full employnMRXt 
has to face is lade of ‘finance’ gr 
‘money’, K R Gupta seems to 
I should have thought the h^est 
hurdle is insufficient real resouices. 
Given insufficient real resources (in 
this instance the relevant insuffici~ 
encies being largely those of neces¬ 
sities) if unemployment is to be 
abolished — so that the demand 
for the necessities will increase — 
there are three broad classes of 
measures which may be adopted 
for increasing their supplies: 

(i) Get gifts from abroad, a sub¬ 
stantial part in advance of putting 
the policy of full employment into 
operation. 

(ii) Cut out wasteful consumption 
by those who buy more of these 
things than they really need. Hiis 
is likely to require rationing and 
price control. (These measures, of 
course, do not increase total sup¬ 
plies of necessities, but by limitit^ 
some unnecessary demands on 
them, they ensure that some more 
necessary demands will be met.) 

(iii) This last class of measures 
is divided into two parts, short-run 
and long-run. 

(a) Short-run: Make use of any 
spare capacity in plant by running 
more shifts; improve storing and 
transport meth^ to reduce wast¬ 
age; increase weeding, hoeing, .andi 
guarding of crops; introduce carry¬ 
ing water by human chains 
necessary to improve irrigBtioa,;^iA-' 
crease gathering of manure, and 
composting of refuse; sold adopt 
other Budfi measures as caq impiovo 
productivity per acre ytidun a aiWe 
season, provided laboOy;is ^(#4 
generously hut in a systtMMtiO and 
sustained way. 


(b) Long run: The romaining 
part of die mthertd. unemployed can 
at the same time start work on the 
kind of projects which require little 
capital but will increase total out¬ 
put after more than just a few 
months. Here the list of possible 
jobs can be as long as you like, 
though perhaps most of them will 
be in the digging and buildinig line, 
Some examples are : wells, tanks, 
canals, roads, dams and so on. 

Eiuimplea of Russia and Qiina 

Gupta says that foreign aid, in 
the form of Urge food grants, for 
a programme of full employment 
(which would also necessitate some 
equalisation of consumption levels) 
will not be forthcoming, because 
“capitalist countries” may disap¬ 
prove of the equalising process. 
However, there are few “capitalist 
countries” in that extreme, nine¬ 
teenth century sense in the world 
today — the U S certainly does not- 
seem to be one of them. There 
might be “capitalist” individuals in 
the aid-giving countries, but luckily 
they do not for the mtanent seem to 
have a great deal of influence. 

Gupta reminds us of the hard¬ 
ships whidi Russians bad to under¬ 
go during the initfal stages of their 
development. But surely it is utter 
foolishness to jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that every developing country 
has to repeat exactly the same pat¬ 
tern. The hardships in Russia were 
caused by a duraption of society 
(which has yet to he proved to have 
been necessary^ »\ by wide^read 
fear,, suspicion andh hatred to begin 
with, jind then by a long-lasting 
hosUKty to the new government by 
large numben of managers, techni¬ 
cians, workers, farmers, and pea¬ 
sants. These hardships were not 


caused by pursuing a well-thought 
out, aysunnatic policy of ad\ievin(^ 
full employment. To cite the Chi¬ 
nese example is even more irrele¬ 
vant. Who knows exactly what has 
been bippening these last few yean 
in China? It would seem that there 
has been widespread hardship, but 
was it the result of any seosible 
policy of full employment, or of 
some policy as mad as their foreign 
policy has been? In a discussion 
about economic progress, abolition 
of poverty and unemployment, 
Gupta’s citing the example of a 
country whose government happily 
conteinplates the prospect of nuclear 
war and the consequent risk of los¬ 
ing put half its population, can 
ordy be regarded as grossly irrele¬ 
vant, 

Gupta apparently is not agains'. 
a policy of full employment, because 
he says: “Under present conditions 
.... employment can be given to 
everyone willing and able to work 
only at wages lower than what may 
be considered adequate”. How 
inadequate are these wages going to 
be? Supply they will be at least 
adequate to live on and to enable 
a man to do a day’s work. It would 
therefore seem that the only real 
difference between Gupta and me is 
that he thinks that a policy of full 
employment is possible at a not so 
adequatl^*'wage, whereas I think it 
should-l>e possible at a more ade¬ 
quate Wage, 

The comment on my paper 
is by I P Nijhawan. Uriortunatelv 
he appears to be stilt under the 
spell of words like development and 
economic progress. Consider his 
two remarks: “Increased employ¬ 
ment opportunities must follow in 
the wdte of economic progress” 
(italics mine); and “Rapid develop- 
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meat may come in conflict with tcntion ol t«tdne uoemploymeat tuck to take, whenevw tai^ retuedke 
increaaed employment”. What doea mcreaae by 3 million by 19i^, he ior a^rave aodai tndl arc auggeettstj, 
Utw “rapid development” (t>i»i8t of ^ flourishes this fact aa a proof lJuit to say that idl these remedies dqKttd 
One wishes Nijhawan had stopped nothing more can be done about the on “ifo” which are “seldtnn likely 
to think about these* terms. problem. Secure in his sense of to be realised”; but it is not a very 

But he is really too satisfied satisfaction, he sees all my suggest- hclpfui attitude, 
about the employment situation to ed measures for reducing unemploy- I am glad that there has been at 
consider full employment as the ment as a series of ‘assumptions’ — least one correspondent (N Das, 
most necessary part of any set of ‘ifs’ which he can see no way what May 18, 1963) who has appiemated 
aims of economic planning. Instead soever of being realised. It is, ol my sense of urgency about our 
(if regretting the Third Plan's in- oourse, a logically conceivable atti- growing unemployment. 
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' 'The Tata Iron and Steel G>mpany Limited 

Statement of-ihe Cludx^man 



I'HE following statement by Mr. 

J. R. D. Tata, Chairman of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company 
Limited, dealing with Company’s 
ivorlcing for the year ended March 
II, 1963, has been issued to share- 
lolders. The Annual General 
Vleeting of the Company will be 
leld on Thursday, August 29, 1963 
It 4.30 p m at the Birla Matushri 
sabhagar, 19, Marine Lines, Bom- 
lay 1. 

The year under review has 
1 difficult one for India, overshadow¬ 
'd by the Chinese attack on our 
'lorthern Frontiers. While military 
tperations, which ceased abruptly 
vith the Chinese withdrawal in 
lece.mber 1962, left substantially 
inaffected the country’s territorial 
ntegrity, the economic aftermath 
•f the invasion has been a serioUfe 
me. Although viewed in retros- 
leet the limited Chinese attack on 
ndia may prove in the long irun 
0 have been a blessing in disguise 
or having swept away dangerous 
llusions and policies bused on 
hem, concerning China’s avowed 
riendship for India, it has placed 
111 us a grievous, and possibly per- 
nanent, burden of additional defen- 
e expenditure at a time when all our 
psources were required for economic 
pvelopment. With the realisation of 
ur military unpreparedness against 
uch a powerful and ruthless ene- 
iiy, the need to strengthen and 
lodernise our defence apparatus at 
le cost of a much larger part of 
ital available resources, slender as 
ley are, became inescapable 

The Finance Act has made only 
)o clear to us all the magnitude 
f this new burden. While there 
s I am sure, none amUngst us 
iho would deny the need to 
ide whatever funds are requii™ ‘ 
) strengthen our defences, irttioh 
oncern and doubts have bep4l 
ressed in regard to the 
rovisions of the Act and partreu- ' 
srly in regard to the Super PtofiSS 
’ax. The matter was-so fully 
rgued and discussed both publicly 
nd privately at the time that little 
'urpose would be served by my 


using this occasion to repeat here 
what has been so thoroughly venti¬ 
lated earlier. We can only hope 
that the Finance Minister who, 
much to his credit, gave the assur¬ 
ance that he would review this 
particular measure if It was found 
in practice to be detrimental to the 
country’s economic growth, will, in 
fact, do so at a suitable opportuni¬ 
ty. It is fortunate that, in our 
own case, the Super Profits Tax 
will place no burden on our Com¬ 
pany, thanks to the large capital 
and reserves employed in our 
business. 

Higher Dividend 

Coming to our own affairs, 
shareholders will see fiom the 
Directors’ Report and the Accounts 
that the Company made gratifying 
progress during the year under re¬ 
view. Both output and profits have 
risen appreciably and the Company 
has now begun to reap the fruits 
of its heavy investment in money 
and effort undertaken over the last 
seven years. 

I am particularly happy, that 
the improved results have made it 
possible for the Directors to re¬ 
commend a slightly higher dividend 
on ordinary shares, 'The fact that 
the dividend in the hands of the 
shareholders is still considerahly 
less than prior to the Expansion 
Programme is solely due to the 
change in the tax laws of the coun¬ 
try since 1960, but that is a matter 
entirely beyond our control the 
burden of which would have been 
felt even if the Eiqmnsion Program¬ 
me had not been undertaken. In 
fact, there is no doubt in my mind 
that had we not grasped the oppor¬ 
tunity of doubling the capacity of 
Our plant, the position of the s^re- 
holders would be less favourable 
than it is today and it would pro¬ 
gressively deteriorate year by year 
as the plant got older and mor^ 
costly to operate. 

Expansioii Programme 

Shareholders will remember that, 
when the Expansion Programme 
was first mooted and some m them 


expresifed serious doubts as to the 
wisdom of spending so much mo¬ 
ney on expansion, I pointed out 
that the Company’s prosperity and, 
in fact, its ultimate survival would 
depend on its continued ability to 
remain competitive in the changed 
situation in the Indian Steel Indus¬ 
try as a whole which would emerge 
from its rapid growth and the crea¬ 
tion of a number of large modem 
plants. 

Competitiveness, in a controlled 
industry like ours, means, in 
essence^*i»>'lbe ability to produce 
steel cheaper, or at least at no 
hi^^ cost, than the rest of the 
could never have 
achieved this with a plant most of 
which im built after the first 
World War and which required an 
unduly large labour force in rela¬ 
tion to its output. In any field of 
mdu8try».,an enterprise that fails to 
grow and to replace old plant and 
machinery with new and more effi. 
cient equipment must inevitably 
decline and ultimately die. 

1 am sure that even our most 
sceptical shareholders are today 
glad that the Company embarked 
upon the Modernisation and Expan¬ 
sion Programme (MEP) and the 
Two Million Ton Programme 
(TMP) and I have no doubt that 
the wisdom of this step will be¬ 
come more evident as the years go 
by, I hope, at the same time, that 
they will realise that this process is 
a continuous one and that the Com¬ 
pany, so long as it exists, can never 
afford to sit back and feel content 
that the model nisatioii and expan¬ 
sion achieved between 1956 and 
1960 will be sufficient for ever 
after. -IWe must be prepared not 
only to replace old plant and ma¬ 
chines as they wear out and as new 
and bqfUel^ ones become available, 
but also to expand further if and 
when we are given the opportunity 
to do so on a sound and remunera¬ 
tive basis. Efficiency and low costs 
nowadays are increasingly linked 
with large-scale production. Where¬ 
as a few years ago, a million ton 
steel plant and, say, a thousand ton 
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a iky bl8«l furnace wert eonsidfr- 
«il exceptionally large and cRicient, 
today even a two million ton plant 
ia sTiiull tiy world atandards and a 
two thoii^and ton hliikl turnac^ in 
by no means airioitgst the largest 
built. In this heaviest ol all indus¬ 
tries particularly, tlw size of steel 
plants and of the individual items 
■in them has grown < ontinuously 
over the years not only m order to 
make more steel, hut heiau.se, hy 
the better and more efficient use of 
materials, power, transport and 
labour, they are aide to pniduce at 
lower cost In addition, technolo- 
ical advances and new processes 
ave increased efficiency and 
lowered losts 

Those, theiefore, who intend to 
remain shareholders of this great 
Company of ours must, ijj their 
own interests, he prepared to take 
a long term view and allow the 
Company to aci'ept the additional 
burdens and responsibilities invol¬ 
ved in continued modernisation 
and, wherever the opportunity oc¬ 
curs, III further expansion For only 
by such means can we remain 
strong, ellicient and eoinpotiiive and 
can dividends be maintained or 
improved. 

Guvemmenl’s Feeiein 

An opportunity for further mo¬ 
dernisation and expansion may, in 
fact, come oui way sooner than ex¬ 
pected. As shareholders will have 
gathered fioin recent press reports, 
Government, in their advance plan^ 
nmg of steel-makmg capacity in 
the Fourth Plan period, are consi¬ 
dering a further expansion of capa¬ 
city in the Private Sector in addi¬ 
tion to that proposed for the Public 
Sector. Wc have been asked whether 
our Company would be intere-sted in 
a further expansion at Jamshedpur 
and willing to undertake it during 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan. This 
matter is still at an exploratory stage 
and no decision is likely to he 
taken for a considerable time. The 
Management of your Company is at 
present engaged in a preliminary 
study of such -a project. In the 
meantime, we have informed Gov¬ 
ernment that we would m principle 
be willing to play our part in the 
expansion of the Indian steel indus¬ 
try as a whole provided such an 
Expansion could be financed with¬ 
out undue strain on the Company’s 
resoutces and would safeguard the 
interesta of the shareholders. 


From the pieUminary studies we 
have already made, it would seem 
that a further exvansioh of some¬ 
thing between half a million and 
a million ingot tons could be under¬ 
taken economically within the ex¬ 
isting plant area. In considering 
this matter, we will be guided 
solely hy the technical and econo¬ 
mic soundness of the project, the 
financial stability of the Company, 
the interests of the country and, by 
no means last, the interests of the 
shareholders. 

The most important obstacle to 
surmount will be the question of 
finance. The cost of such a sche¬ 
me, if for a million tons, would 
probably exceed Rs 100 crores, at 
(cagt half of which would be in 
foreign exchange. The World Bank, 
to which we .still owe Rs 34 crores, 
out of the Rs 51 crores they lent 
us for the Two Million Ton Pro¬ 
gramme (TMP), would obviously 
lie primarily concerned in such a 
scheme, whether they hnanced it 
themselves or not, and we would 
have to satisfy them that it could 
be undertaken without affecting our 
capacity to service their existing 
loans, let alone any fresh borrow¬ 
ing raised for the new Expansion 
Project. 

Shareholders would piohably 
look upon such a proposal from 
their own point of view and parti¬ 
cularly the effect it would be likely 
to have on their dividends and on 
the market value of their shares 
It IS too early for me to give share¬ 
holders any indication of how 
these will be affected by a further 
programme of expansion. 1 can, 
however, assure them on behalf of 
niy colleagues on the Board and 
myself, that we will recommend a 
scheme of further expansion only 
if we are thoroughly satisfied that 
the project is technically and eco¬ 
nomically sound and that it can be 
undertaken on terms wholly fair, 
and even attractive, to the share¬ 
holders 

Towards 18 Million Tons 

While on this subject, I may re¬ 
fer briefiy to Government’s plans 
for the expansion of the industry 
as a whole. While the present steel¬ 
making capacity of the five major 
plants in India i$ about six million 
ingot tons, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion have estimated • the coun¬ 
try’s eeqUirements at ten million 


tons at the end of die Tbird Plan 
anid e%falteen nullion tons at the 
end of the Fourth Plan. 

Because of the long time it takea 
to expand existing plants and to 
build new ones and the many and 
difficult problems involved in cor¬ 
respondingly increasing supplies of 
raw materials, coal, transport and 
power to cope with the increased 
output of steel, it is doubtful that 
these targets will be reached accor¬ 
ding to schedule. 

It is my personal view that the 
maximum practical target that can 
be reached at the end of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan will not exceed 
fifteen million tons which itself 
wetuld be a considerable achieve¬ 
ment and in my view adequate. Of 
the present firm decisions taken, 
the proposed creation of the Bokaro 
plant IS by far the most important 
Some shareholders and others may 
have been surprised that, as Chair 
man of the largest producer in the 
Private Sector, 1 should have gone 
out of my way to support publicly 
the Bokaro project both in India 
and abroad I am sure, however, 
that most people, including our 
shareholders, will approve of mv 
action. India’s economy and the 
.standard of living of our people 
cannot grow without additional 
steel and it is clear that the Pri¬ 
vate Sector, even if permitted to 
do so, would not be able to under¬ 
take on its own a programme of 
expansion at an average rate excee¬ 
ding a million tons of new rapacity 
per year. 

Assuming a capital cost per ton 
of installed capacity of anything 
between Rs 1,500 and Rs 2,000 per 
ton, the sum.s involved are so en 
ormous, as to he clearly beyond 
the present and foreseeable resoui- 
ces of the Private Sector. It would 
be both unreasonable and unpatrio¬ 
tic of anyone to place the interests 
of private enterprise above those of 
the nation as a whole, and I there¬ 
fore had no hesitation in publicly 
supportinig the Bokaro project, 
lyhen it seemed that such support 
might help in allaying some of the 
doubts .expressed in America in re¬ 
gard to aid for this project. I sin¬ 
cerely hope that the U S Govern¬ 
ment and Congress, who have con¬ 
tributed so generously upto now to 
India’s economic development, will 
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fiod it {»»ttbl« to give their )«ip» 
port to this vital project. A: 

Decontrol 

Shareholdere will also have 
learnt from press reports that 
Government of India were consi¬ 
dering the possibility of abolishing 
wholly, or in part, statutory con¬ 
trol over, steel prices and distribu¬ 
tion which has been in force sinjce 
1941. With the increased availa¬ 
bility of steel from the five major 
plants in the country and the gra¬ 
dual narrowing and, in some cases, 
disappearance of the gap between 
retention and selling prices, the 
situation in the country in regard 
to steel supplies has materially 
changed, and Government ha\*» de¬ 
cided to review die whole question 
of continued control over the steel 
industry. 

The Minister for Steel and Heavy 
Industries is to be complimented 
on taking a lead in reviewing 
Government’s approach to the com¬ 
plicated and difficult problem of 
steel distribution and pricing. It is 
also gratifying to find that, before 
coming to a final conclusion on the 
subject, he decided to seek the 
views of the industry. For this pur¬ 
pose the Minister called a meeting 
of the three main producers early 
in July 1963. at which the whole 
subject was tentatively explored 

In expressing their views and 
suggestions in Delhi, the represen¬ 
tatives of the basic steel industry 
informed Government that they 
would welcome decontrol provided 
that, at the same time, steps were 
taken to ensure that the transition 
was a smooth one and that reason¬ 
able prices were fixed which would 
he fair to both the consumer and the 
pi oducer. 

The meeting was purely of an 
exploratory character and no decl- 
'•ion was taken. The tentative views 
expressed by the industry were 
sympathetically heard, and I am 
prateful to the Minister, who wAV’ 
good enough to preside over tlie 
meeting, for his fair-minded and 
pragmatic approach to the probf^?' 
The Minister adeed the representa¬ 
tives of the three main producers W 
discuss the matter further amongst 
themselves and to place their con¬ 
sidered views before Government as 
soon as possible, • 


At tim «arty^ Asge it v^ould not 
lift Itn^r - hv tow eufttitaa atOjr 
views on the subject. I can only say 
that 1 personally believe that if the 
steel Industry is allowed to conduct 
its own affairs in future, under a 
carefully thought-out scheme which 
will safeguard the public interests, 
a progressive step will have been 
taken to the advantage of all con¬ 
cerned and of the country w 
whole, I therefore hope that these 
constructive discussions will fructify. 

Alloy Steel Projeia 

I regret to report that the Special 
Alloy Steel Project, whidi the 
Company has had under considera¬ 
tion for the last three years, has 
had to be shelved for the time 
being for two reasons ; First, it has 
been found impossible upto now 
to interest a foreign collaborator in 
participating in the project on the 
condition imposed by Government 
that the whole of the foreign ex- 
chat^e cost should he wholly pro¬ 
vided by the foreign partner and, 
second, the Government of India 
have decided that this project 
should be transferred to the Public 
Sector. I can only regret this deci¬ 
sion and hope it will be possible to 
revive our project at some time in 
the future. 

In last year’s Directors’ Report 
and the Chairman’s statement a 
reference wa.s made to Govern¬ 
ment's request that we should in¬ 
crease the output of our coal mines 
by about 1.5 million tons of raw 
coal or 1 million tons of washed 
coal so as to become self-sufficient 
in coking coal supplies. The study 
of this project has taken longer than 
expected mainly because, owing to 
the prohibitively high estimate."* of 
cost first submitted to us, we had 
to have the matter re-examined by 
another firm of consultants whose 
preliminary techno-economic report 
has just been received The estima¬ 
tes contained in this second report 
are. I am glad to say, suhstantiallv 
lower than in the first. Discassions 
on the subject have been initiated 
with the World Bank, who have 
taken a special interest in the deve¬ 
lopment of the Indian coat indus¬ 
try. and I hope that by the time the 
next annual report is submitted to 
you, a satisfactory decision will 
have been taken, 

J have nothing ^cial to report 
ip. regard to thp operations of the 


Company during the current year, 1 
«{ which lour months have ebpeed ; 
at the date of this statement. A 
further advance in production may 
be expected during the year, parti¬ 
cularly as a result of the commia- 
sioning of the Tonnage Oxygen 
Plant which is to supply oxygen 
to SM^3. Hie erection of this plant 
will he completed shortly and 
should be in operation before the 
end of the year. 1 must, however, 
point out once again that in such 
a complex industry as ours, invol¬ 
ving the close co-ordination of 
many elements and factors beyond 
our control, continuous operation 
at hundred percent of capacity is 
not an easy task. I can assure 
shareholders, however, that every 
effort will continue to be made to 
bririig tbe^ plant to its full produc¬ 
tion and efficiency of which over 
ninety per cent was achieved by the 
end of the year under review. 

In conclusion, I am sure the 
shareholders would like to join my 
colleagues on the Board and my¬ 
self in thanking our officers, staff 
and workers whose sustained efforts 
over the , past few years havi been 
largely responsible for the continu¬ 
ous improvement m the perfor¬ 
mance of the Company. 

J. R. D. Tat.v 
Chairman. 

Bombay, 25th July, 1963. 


Sardeeai Brotiiers 

j^ARDESAI Brothers’ net sales 
during the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 1962 increased from Rs 37.47 
lakhs to Rs 43.14 lakhs, and the 
Company showed a higher net pro¬ 
fit at Rs 2.54 lakhs compared with 
Rg 2.05 lakhs in the previous year 
The Directors declared a dividend 
of Rs 4 per share (4 p c) on old 
shares and Rs 1.09 per share (4 p c) 
on new partly paid shares 

The increase in the prices of raw 
materials used in the textile indus¬ 
try redsteed the consumption of 
textile auxiliaries which affected 
the grosH sales of the Company. 
The emecgencjr had a further im¬ 
pact on sales in the last quarter of 
the year. 

Tlie Company effected necessary ^ 
modifications in its (!^rboxy Methyl 
Cellulose plant and succeeded in 
making production more economical 
besides improving the quality of the 
product. 
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The Indian Iron & Steel Company Lmiiled 

Statement by the Chairman, Sir Biren Mookcijee 


^HK following HtatoiTiciit by $i< 
Hirrn MookrrjtT, CJ)airinan of 
the Jfuliaii Iron & Steel Company 
Ltd, dealing with Company’s work¬ 
ing for the year ended ."tlst March 
1963, has been issued to ahare- 
holdera. The Annual Genral Meet¬ 
ing of the Conii)any will beheld on 
Tuesday, the 3rd September 1963, 
at 3 p m at the Koyal Exchange 
Hall of the Bengal Chamber of 
f-onimerce & Jiidiistry, 6, Netaji 
Siibbas Hoad, Calculta-1. 

The higblighr of the year under 
review was the attainment by the 
Burtipur Works of a production of 
iron and steel approximating to the 
rated rapacity of the plant, an 
achievement which reflects great 
credit on the entire operational staff, 
who have refused to admit defeat 
in the fac^ of the many adverse cir¬ 
cumstances witli which they have 
had to contend. 

Accounts 


they would have imposed on our 
Company a liability for the year 
exceeding Rs 1 crore. As a result 
of widespread protest, these propo¬ 
sals were however subaequently 
considerably modified, the conces¬ 
sions pnmarily affecting us being 
the allowance of a deduction of 
10% of total income in the compu¬ 
tation of chargeable profits and the 
inclusion in Reserves of Develop¬ 
ment Rebate Reserve (in our case 
amounting to some Rs 867 lakhs) 
not originally admissible. Although, 
in the result and in the circum- 
.stance.s explained in your Directors 
Report, the possible immediate lia¬ 
bility for the year is in our case 
now small, I cannot but regard the 
tax as Ill-conceived. I say this for 
the reason that the tax can so 
readily operate to impose a penalty 
on efficiency and to constitute a 
po.sitive disincentive to the expan¬ 
sion of the indusrties of India on 
which the entire future of the coun 


the ■ case of ail other producers) 
and might, therefore, wiffi some 
justification boast of our production 
achievements in keeping with the 
example set in certain other quai 
ters. I must, however, confess tq 
some feelir^ of inquietude at the 
position which has been forced upon 
the industry by the apparent view 
of the Steel Ministry that quantity 
of production alone shall be the 
criterion of efficiency without regard 
to quality Eor the two years end¬ 
ed Slat March 1962, in our fight 
tb maintain quality, we produced 
to approximately 90% of our rated 
capacity, about 80% of our outturn 
of saleable steel being of tested 
quality This position was accepted 
by the Tariff Commission after full 
investigation and their recommen¬ 
dation as to the sales retention prices 
for the period based accordingly. 
Despite this and the fact that a 
basis of 90% capacity production 
constitute.s also practically a world 


The effect on profits of the in¬ 
crease in production is not immedi¬ 
ately apparent from the Profit & 
Loss Account. 1 should, therefore, 
perhaps point out that in the 1961- 
62 account there was included « 
.sum of Rs 2,28,>51,875 arising from 
the retrospective increase in reten¬ 
tion prices but rpl.ating to the yeai 
1960-61 Against this has, how¬ 
ever, to lie set the adjustment of 
Rs 1,40,01,141 relating to previous 
periods by which the .value of the 
sales for 1961 -62 had to be reduced 
by reason of the disallowance by 
Government of an element in the 
retention prices to compensate the 
interest charreable on their Special 
Advance. The net special inclusion 
was accordingly Rs 88.50,734 and 
if this is deducted from the gross 
profit of Rs 9,18,78,416 ^hown for 
1961-62, the comparative gross 
profit figure for that year becomes 
Rs 8,30,27,682 in relation to the 
gross profit of Rs 9.11,89,201 earned 
in 1962-63. 

Tlie 1963-64 Budget proposal.s in 
regard to the levy of a Super Pro¬ 
fits Tax at penal rate.s on profits 
earned in excess of 6% on Capital 
and Reserves caused us grave anx- 
^y, since in their original form 


try depends. 

Operating Conditions 

You will be fully aware from mv 
previous Statements of the difficult 
conditions under which operations 
are perforce earned on at Burnpur. 
the transport position, both as re¬ 
gards irregularity in the movement 
of wagons and the utilisation of 
wagons of unsuitable types, posing 
a constant problem in the handling 
of raw materials and the quality of 
purchased coal and Jime.slone being 
a matter of the gravest concern. 
The position in regard to the latter 
materials was rendered still more 
acute by the commissioning of the 
remaining blast furnaces of the 
Hindustan Steel Limited during the 
year which led to a further deterio¬ 
ration in the quality of our supplies, 
the average ash content of our coal, 
being 18.22%. as against 18.01% 
tor the previous year. 

We arc. in the mailer of raw 
materials, contending against con¬ 
ditions far worse than those being 
experienced by tlie other producers 
due to our very small allotment of 
washed coal (about 8% of our re¬ 
quirements against nearly 100% in 


standard for the steel industry, these 
recommended prices, as I advised 
you last year, were cut by the Steel 
Ministry by no less than K« 19 50 
per tonne, the major part of this 
reduction being made on the grounds 
that “the plants should have work¬ 
ed at 100% of capacity instead of 
90% optimum mentioned by the 
Tariff Cornmission.” The effect of 
the cut made by Government was 
in our case to impose on us a 
penalty by way of loss of gross 
earnings for the two-year period of 
no less than Rs 405 lakhs. Fared 
with such a position where we have 
been penalised for our performance 
in jilace of the commendation we 
might justifiably have expected, 
wp have had no option but with the 
greatest of reluctance to lower our 
standards, for the maintenance of 
which 1 have fought throughout my 
entire association of over thirj' 
years with the Company, and the 
qjjlainment of a production of 100% 
of rated capacity has been achieved 
only at the expense of a drop in 
tiw proportion of tested quality steel 
to about 60% of the total outturn, 
the rest being of commercial qua¬ 
lity, with further reduction possibly 
still to come. 
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A ewMtafit drive im taot» ,|HDd 
x»e pEodacdon is 
my ruin which, ■ppa< 

ntly contrary to the views fpf those 
authority, I -caanot telp but feel 
ouM not be taken, particularly 
cving r^ard to the period of em^ 
gency through which the country 
now passing. ,With the present 
laiity ^ raw tnatprials and the 
regularity of their supply, the task 
maintaining production is diffi* 
lit enou(^ in all conscience, for 
e efficient workit^ of a steel plant 
I in effect, a combination of art 
id science superimposed on an 
eential and fundamental back- 
ound of rhythm. To the extent 
at more constants can be astab- 
shed 80 is the rhythm improved 
It where there are many •and' 
rious variables as now, then is the 
ythm broken, this in turn cutting 
to production and quality — a 
t of conditions which the steel 
oducer most dreads. 

A modern steel plant is robustly 
lilt but nevertheless there are 
any delicate sections in it where 
instant care and vigilance is need- 
I. Hence, maintenance must get 
e highest priority even at the cost 
• some loss in production. Just 
ke the human body, where, altho- 
jh the stomach can stand a lot, 
e heart, brain and lungs are very 
■licate, so in a steel plant the 
urbo-Blowers, the Ilgner Plant 
id the Cogging Mill are the vital 
lints. Unless these are attended 
regularly with special attention 
the slightest sign of irregularity 
major breakdown may ensue. The 
isition is particularly hazardous 
I the case of our Indian steel mills 
here the holding of a large quan- 
ty of spares of all kinds is not 
issible owing to formgn cxcfaai^ 
lortage and where any major 
reakdown could accordingly in-' 
live a prolonged and very serious 
>8s in production. If, therefore, 
t the goad of the Steel Ministry 
apacity production must be oh- 
lined to avoid penalty, there is 
iways the daqger of chances beihjg 
iken which might result in disaster, 
hese are commoiuense and practical' 
latters allowing no scope for arbit- 
ary decisions which. I suggest, 
lould not have been and should 
ot he made without the support of 
le highot erqiert advice available 
ithin or, it necessary, without the 
luntry. 


. 1 ijiidvised you last year that de> 
pendent upon the availability of 
raw materials in general of the 
requisite quality and, in particular, 
of coking coal of reasonable ash 
content, there existed a potential 
for further expansion of the pro- 
ductibn capacity of the fiutnpur 
Works by approximately one million 
tonnes of crude steel per annum 
and that such expansi<m for plan¬ 
ning purposes had been phased into 
two parts. Phase 1, which is that 
under immediate consideration, 
would cater for an increased annual 
production of some 300,000 tonnas 
of equivalent ingot steel to he pro¬ 
cessed in the existing Rolling Mills, 
while Phase II, to follow in due 
course to accord with the overall 
planning of Government, would 
cover the balance increase of some 
700,000 tonnes of crude steel, the 
form of final processing of which 
would be dependent upon ihe future 
requirements of the country. The 
World Bank has expressed its inte¬ 
rest jn the implementation of Phase 
I and the position so far as Govern¬ 
ment are concerned is that they 
have officially announced that there 
is no objection in principle to the 
further expansion of the Private 
Sector steel plants and have called 
for technical and financial reports 
in regard to this first phase of the 
Company’s expansion programme. 

It has been pointed out to Gov¬ 
ernment that the availability of 
adequate quantities of good quality 
metallurgical coal ia a prerequisite 
to any further expansion and that 
since Government have previously 
indicated that the Private Sector 
plants must make themselves self- 
sufficient in the matter of their coal 
requirements, the position, of neces¬ 
sity, hinges upon the ability of the 
Company to inqdement die Chas- 
nalla Project for the development 
of the Company’s coal-bearing pro¬ 
perties, for the finance of the foreign 
cost of which a loats of $ 19,500,600 
has been negotiated with the World 
Bank as reported last year. The diffi¬ 
culty in this matter lies, therefore, 
not in connection undi |be foreign 
coat which is fully covered by the 
loan, but in the finding of the Jinance 
necessary to cover the local cost 
of the Project in view of the fact 
that the position in this latter res¬ 
pect has gravely deteriorated since 
arrangemnts were concluded with 


the World Sank in December 19&1. 

This'’ deicirioratiofl is doe to two 
factors. Firstly, an increase of Rs. 
459 lakhs in the estimate of such 
locaf cost caused by (a) laHc of 
Governmental support in the matter 
of land acquisition whidi has nebes- 
sitated the abandonment of the pro¬ 
posed open-cast mininjg section of 
the project and a compensatory en¬ 
largement at considerably greater 
expense of the deep-mining section 
and (b) the very heavy impact of 
the 1963-^ Budget on construction 
exists by reason of the enhancement 
of import and excise duties, higher 
freight charges and increase in the 
prices of various controlled com¬ 
modities, together with the general 
rise in the cost of all materials and 
services that must inevitably follow 
under tfiq present economy (ri the 
country. And secondly, the severe 
loss of earnings, to which I have 
earlier referred, caused by the dra¬ 
stic cut imposed by Government on 
the sales retention prices of steel 
that were recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Certain proposals by which the 
position could be covered have, 
however, been put forward to Go¬ 
vernment whose reply is awaited. 

In view of the remarks made in 
the Report by your Directors you 
may perhaps question my present 
reference to the Chasnalla Project 
and I should therefore explaii) that 
since the date of that Report, an 
Order has been promulgated by 
Government under the Defence ot 
India Rules, 1962, relaxing the 
provisions of Rule 52 in their 
application to the Company. 

Kulii Foundries 

To prejudice still further the 
financial position, another adverse 
factor has recently been introduced 
in the shape of attempt by the Steel 
Ministry to impose a cut on the 
supply «f pig iron from Burnpur to 
Kulti ^nd to divert supplies to 
such extent for the benefit of other 
and competing iron founders and 
pipe manufacturers despite the fact 
that at the time the agreed decision 
was reached aome years ago to 
scrap the two obsolete blast furna¬ 
ces at Kulti it was made clear to 
and accepted both by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry (at that 
time having jurisdiction in the mat¬ 
ter of iron and steel) and the 
Planning Commission that the {411 
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r<^uiremciit!i of Kulli miisi Iw njet 
from Burnptir before an^ iron could 
be made available by the latter 
Plant to outside partic-. The effect 
of the proposed cut, if imposed, 
would be a curtailinent of operation* 
at Kulti which, apart fiom render¬ 
ing .surplus 3,263 staff and workers 
involving payment of retrenchment 
compensation of approximately R« 
20 lakhs, would result in a loss of 
earnings to the Kulti Foundries to 
the extent of some Ks 55 lakhs pei 
annum. Moreover, auch a sjiualion 
would inevitably lead to the gravp,st 
impairment of labour relations not 
only at Kulti but also at Burnpur, 
the possible result of which could 
be disastrous both to the Company 
and to the country. 

Tlie Company has naturally made 
the Htroiigest representations in the 
matter the result of which is awaited 
and I may perhaps b" forgiven if, 
in the face of the many adveise cir¬ 
cumstances with which we have to 
contend, 1 confess to some feeling 
of frustration at times at the difficul¬ 
ties it would appear are unneeessan- 
ly and without due consideration 
thrown in the path of the Company 
in seeming discouiagement of it' 
efforts towards the advancemeiii of 
the industry of the countrv. 

Decontrol 

You will doubtless be aware that 
Government have presently undei 
consideration the possibility of dec¬ 
ontrol of the distribution and price.s 
of steel. In this connection a meet¬ 
ing was convened in New Delhi by 
the Steel Minister on the 6th July 
1963 which was attended by the 
Chairmen of the Public and Pri¬ 
vate Sectors of the industry when 
the overall aspects of the matter 
were discussed. The relaxation of 
one of the multifarious Govern¬ 
mental controls over the industries 
of the country would naturally be 
welcomed. It must, however, be 
appreciated that the steel industry 
is not yet in a position to meet the 
full demands of the county and 
that the fullest and most effective 
utilisation of capacity must there 
lore be ensured, this involving the 
elimination of wasteful competition 
and the most economic usage of 
the over-strained railway transport 
system. It will be apparent, there¬ 
in, that in the intere^ of the 
omintiy, die consumers and the in* 


dustry, direct Governniental control 
would of necessity have to be Tra¬ 
ced by gome form of possibly modi¬ 
fied control on a voluntary Oasis by 
the industry itself and the detailed 
|uint proposals of the main produc¬ 
ers in this connection are now 
being worked out for submission to 
Government. 

Aeknowiedsement* 

In fonriusion, I would express on 
iiehalf of the Board of Directors 


our approhiation of sertdeis tuen* 
dyradVoy die Genera] J^lansger, Mr 
j McCracken, his Executive Heads 
and the entire Staff and Woricem of 
the Comply who Jiw tbdr ability, 
determination and wholehearted <d- 
forr have made possible the raoatls 
that have been adtieved. . ’ 

The above statement is riot a 
document purporting t& he a re¬ 
port of the proceraings of the 
Annual Genera) Meeting; 


n towards 

India Steamahip Co., Ltd., has 
s steady rseord of protrsn... 
Since ladependenos, its ton¬ 
nage has increased from about 
8S,00(i D.W. tons to over 
200,000 D.W. tons—more ton- 
oage being still on order. 

Its Mrvicet are also extending 
to various trade routes. After 
initist eonsolidstion in the 
lndis-U.K.-Continent trade— 
the Company entered the 
Indo-Sotd^ service to the 
Russian Black Sea porta in 


progress . * • 

1956 and later to Rumanian 

J torts. In 1959 the Company 
orged still another link in the 
overseas with South America, 
and in 1960 it extended its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and repuu- 
Uon for fast, eflteieni and 
dependable service built on the 
personal care kiven by their 
experienced officers and crew 
to the cargo entrusted to them, 
have earned them the foodwill 
of their customers. < ' 
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Tata ^ Steal 


pATA Iron & Steel has now Ite* 

|[un to reap the fruits of Us 
«a^y investment in money and ef-. 
jrt over the last seven years. TKe 
roduction of saleable steel during 
le year was 1,413,000 metric tbns 
ompared with 1,318,000 metric tons 
i 1961*62, showing a rise of 7.2 
c. Raw material supplies, which 
'ere poor last y®ar, improved dur- 
ig the year. The Company started 
Bceiving washed coal from the Cov- 
rnment’s washeries at Bhojudih 
rom October 1962. 

Sales and other inct^e aggregated 
> Ks 103.44 crores snowing a rise 
f 12 p c over the previous ytwr^s 
mount of Rs 92.30 crores. The pro- 
ts for the year are also gratifying, 
ising from Rs 6 09 crores to Hs 
0.56 crores i e by 73.4 p c. How- 
ver, the Directors are conscious of 
ie fact that the net return on the 
)tal capital invested is still hardly 
dequate for an industry which con- 
nually needs large funds for cx- 
ansion and modernisation. They 
*el that whatever efforts are made 
) improve operation, increase pro- 
urtion and effect further economics, 
ny significant improvement in the, 

’turn on capital investment can, 
owever, come only from a favoura- 
le price stiuctiire which would en- 
ble the ('ompany to service past 
latis, provide funds for expansion 
tid pay reasonable dividends to 
lareholders. 

After providing Rs 80 lakhs 
against nil in the previous yeap^'i*’' 
ir income-tax and corporation-tax 
the Company has no liability for 
FT), there has remained a balance 
1 Rs 9.76 crores from which the 
ompany has transferred Rs 8.7^^ 
rores to development rebate reserve 
■avlng no arrears of development 
'bate allowance to be provided, 
his leaves an assessable profit — 
ir the first time after 1957-58 
1 Rs 1,06 crores. To this ainovinllK..* 

rv added Rs 2.58 crores from Ocne- Production of steel (’000 tons) 
il Reserve No 1 (taxed profits for Gross revenue (Rs crores) 
le previous years) and Rs 1.20 tJiat#,, £”411 befc^ tax (R» crores) 

■s from General Reserve No 2 and 
34,084 from last account raising profit per ordy rfiaro (Ri 


7.5 p c smd 7.S per cent, all subject 
to tax, on First, Second and A Se¬ 
cond preference shares reflectively, 
absorbing 84.39 lakhs and ordi¬ 
nary dividend at Rs 11 (Rs 7-70 
net) per share of Rs 75 eat^ ^orb¬ 
ing Rs 404.17 lakhs. 

The highUghts of the Company's 
operations during the last tbreie 
years are indicated m the table 
below. 

As against a paid-up capital of 
Rs 38.97 crores, the Reserves and 
Surplus at the end of the year amo¬ 
unt to Rs 42-99 crores (Rs 36.-13 
crores). Secured loans show a deduc¬ 
tion at Re 43.57 crores (Rs 52.84 
crores). Gross block is increased to 
Rs 195.88 crores (Rs 190.23 crores) 
while the net btodc is brought down 
to Rs 103.32 crores (Rs 109.06 
crores). 

The Directors state that the in¬ 
crease in the retention prices sanc¬ 
tioned by Government in June 1963 
amounts to Rs 10 per ton for the 
year 1962-63, an additional Ks 8 
per ton from April 1, 1963 (to cover 
increase in the price of coal, rail¬ 
way freight, excise duties, the inte 
rim wage increase, etc,) and a fur¬ 
ther Rs 10 per ton' from July 1, 
1963 (to cover the cost of emergen¬ 
cy risks insurance subject to actuals 
being adjusted against the Equalisa¬ 
tion Fund). The selling prices of 
some of the finished steel products 
were also r^sed by Government 
during the year following the levy 
of excise duties thereon. 

In his statement to the share¬ 
holders the Chairman, J R D Tata, 
justifies the Expansion Programme 
undertaken by the Company but for 
which the position of the Company 
would have deteriorated every year 
as a result of the plant getting older 


and costly lo ppeftte, 

HHiereaa )a few years ago, a million- 
ton. steel plant and a diousand-ton 
blast furpace were considered except 
Uonally large and efficient, to-day 
even a pro-million plant and a two- 
thousand ton blast fomaoe are by no 
means big by world standards- 
sides, 'u^Rologieal advances and 
new processes have increased effici¬ 
ency and lowered costs. 

According to preliminary studies, 
a further expansion of something 
between half a million and one mil¬ 
lion ingot'tons could be undertaken 
economically within the existing 
plant area. The cost of a million ton 
expansion scheme might probably 
exceed Rs 100 crores at least half 
of which would be in foreign ex¬ 
change. The World Bank to which 
the Company still owes Rs 34 crores 
will have to be satisfied of its abi¬ 
lity to undertake such schemes iritb- 
out affecting its capacity to service 
existing loans. Since the expansion 
programme will, however, affect the 
shareholders* return for sometime to 
come the Chairman has assured the 
shareholders that the scheme will be 
undertaken only if the Board is 
thoroughly satisfied that the project 
is technically and economically 
sound and that it can be undeitaken 
on terms wholly fair and attractive 
to the shareholders. 

IMa Oil Mills 

'J'HE operating results of Tata Oil 
Mills for the year ended March 
31, 1963 were gratifying and the 
Company was able to maintain a 
satisfactory rate of growth in its 
output and sales and also, to a 
lesser extent, in its profits; thus ob¬ 
serves J R D Tata, Chairman of the 
Company, in his statement accom¬ 
panying the Annual Report and 
Accounts for the year. The results 
would have been still better had it 
not been for the temporary disriip- 


Tato Iron 


Operatinff Results 

* ' Year ending March 31, 


>e disposable amount to Rs 490.32 
ikhs from which die Directors have 
ansfenred u» Divisfcnd Reserve Rs 

W lakhs and recommended out of 
le said Reserve, dividends at 9 p c, 


i) 


Dividendif net of tax (Rs crores) 

g ividends per ordy share, net, (Rs) 
etgined pipfiu, (Rs crores) 

Rethined' eaipiilgs' (Rs crores) 
Sharebolderf'' equity TRs crores) 
Shareholdeis* equity per ordy share (Rs) 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1263 

1318 

1413 

87-08 

92.29 

103.44 

5.09 

6 09 

10.56 

NU 

Nil 

0.80 

5.09 

6.09 

9.76 

11.55 

14.27 

24.26 

3 51 

3.51 

3.68 

7.25 

7.25 

7.70 

0.44 

1.44 

4.86 

34.57 

36.43 

42.99 

73 54 

75.40 

81.96 

169 

174 

192 
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tioa of sales in Assaiu and Bengal 
M s mult of the Chinese aggresaion. 

Tlie Company increased its pro¬ 
duction of soaps by 6 p c as against 
the all-India average of 2.5 pc for 
the organised sector of the industry. 
The Company’s bulk licences for 
the import of raw materials were 
substantially curtailed for the brat 
half of the year and completely 
stopped for the second half, but it 
was allotted foreign exchange to im¬ 
port raw materials like copra and 
palm oil to the extent of lU exports 
of crude oi refined groundnut oi). 
The Company effected exports of the 
value of Ks 79 lakhs and imported 
raw materials. 

During the year sales of the pro¬ 
ducts roe from Rs 10.92 crorca to 
a record ligiiie of Rs 12.47 ciores, 
sales agency (ommission fetched Rs 
28 lakhs as against Rs 17 lakhs and 
other incomes increased from Rs 10 
lakhs to Rs 13 lakhs. The total in¬ 
come thus showed an increase of Rs 
1.70 crores to Rs 12.88 crores. The 
pre-tax profit after providing depre¬ 
ciation and olhei charges was Rs 12 
lakhs higher at Rs 50.74 lakhs and 
the gross piofit margin losc slightly 
from .3.5 p e to 3.9 p c. The amount 
available for apportionment, after 
pioviding for taxation (including 
Rs 2.43 lakhs for S P T) and deve¬ 
lopment rehule reserve and taking 
into account the previous year's 
balance, came to Rs 24.66 lakhs, 
being Rs 4 85 lakhs more than in 
]961-62. The net profit margin thus 
roue from 17 pc to 1.9 p c. Of the 
amount available for apportionment 
Rs 2.75 lakhs is tiansferre.d to Plant 
Modernisation and Development Re¬ 
serve, Rs 2.40 lakhs to General Re¬ 
serve, and R.s 19..5() lakhs to Divi¬ 
dend Reserve and Rs 1,187 is left 
to the next year’s aceount. Out of 
the dividend reset ve. the Directors 
have recommended the payment of 
a prefetence dividend at R.s 4.50 
per share of Rs 100 absorbing Rs 
1.34 lakhs and an ordinary dividend 
at Rs 5.50 per share of Rs 25 i Rs 
5.75 previous year) on old shares 
and at R.s 1 73 per sliare of Rs 25 
on new shales, which in the aggre¬ 
gate absorbs Rs 17.84 lakhs (Rs 
16.12 lakhs). The net earnings per 
ordinary share, including new shares, 
work out to about Rs 5.52 which 
just covers the ordinary dividend. 

The Directors state in their report 
that the combined sales of laundry 
tmd toilet voaps improved by 8 pc 

im 


and reached 29,500 tons; sales of 
refined glycerin declined by 6 pc; 
crashing operations at the Oil Mills 
slightly exceed^ last year’s tonnage 
despite reduced imports of copra; 
sales of ‘Pakav’ vanaspati registered 
a small rise of 3 pc; growth of sales 
of toilet products was someivhat 
lower than in previous years; and 
the Company’s exports of branded 


j^OTICE is hereby given that the 
Annual General Meeting (be¬ 
ing the Forty-Sixth Ordinary Gene¬ 
ral Meeting) of the Company will 
lie held at the Royal Exchange Hall 
of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce & Industry, Calcutta-1, at 3 
|i. m on Tuesday, the 3rd Septem¬ 
ber, 1963, for the following pur¬ 
poses : 

1. To receive and adopt the 
Audited Accounts for the year 
ended Slst March, 1%3, and 
the Directors’ and Auditors’ 
Reports thereon. 

2 To declare a dividend for the 
year ended 31st March, 1963, 
On the Ordinary Share Capi¬ 
tal. The dividend if sanction¬ 
ed will be paid on or after 
the 4th September, 1963. 

.3. To appoint a Director in 
plate of Mr. R G Edwards, 
who retires by rotation and is 
eligible for re-appointment, 

4 To appoint a Director in 
place of Mr. A. D Ogilvie who 
retires by rotation and is eli¬ 
gible for re-appoiutment. 

5 To appoint a Director in place 
of Dr. N, N. l.aw who retires 
by rotation and offers himself 
for re-api»ointment 

In this connection a Special 
Notire as defined in Section 
190 of the Companies Act, 
1956 has been received by the 
Company under Section 281 
of that Act to move the follow¬ 
ing Resolution at the meet¬ 
ing:— 

'That Dr, N. N. Law be and 
is herebv appointed a Director 
of the Company and that it is 
hereby declared that the age 
limit laid down in Section 280 


prodtic^ improved to Ra 19 in 
valufu 'Hie aggregate value of ex¬ 
ports amounted to Rs 1.6 crores os 
against Ks 71 lakhs in the previous 
year. The Company has explored 
new outlets and established several 
new contacts in the overseas mar¬ 
ket, particularly for refined ground¬ 
nut oil. Exports of branded products 
have also increased. The Company 


of the Companies Act, 1956, 
shall not apply to him.” 

6. To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 

Special Business 

7. To consider and if thought fit 
to pass the following as a 
Special Resolution in clarifi¬ 
cation of the Special Resolu¬ 
tion passed at the General 
Meeting of the Company held 
on the 11th December, 1962:— 
“Resolved that the consent 
accorded pursuant to Section 
314 of the Companies Act. 
1956 to Mr John McCracken, 
a Director of the Company, 
continuing to hold an office of 
profit as General Manager of 
the Company’s Works covered 
and was intended to cover the 
enjoyment by him of all such 
benefits as are or shall be 
admissible to all other over¬ 
seas recruited staff of the 
Company of Non-Indian 
origin.” 

A member entitled to attend and 
vote at the meeting is entitled t<> 
appoint a proxy to attend and vote 
on a poll instead of himself and a 
proxy need not be a member. 

By Order of the Board, 
MARTIN BURN LIMITED, 
F C Liversedge 

■ I Managing Director, 

Managing Agents 
Registered Office: 

12, Mission Row, 

Calcutta-1. 

7th August, 1%3. 

])fote: An Explanatory Statement is 
annexed to the convening 
notice issued to members of 
the Company. 


The Indian Iron and Steel 
Company Limited 

NOTICE 




... 

sd«s»M' to laipvn 
9|>ai« prats to modernise itt iSiiraity 
sospft plftnts at Boii^y and Cai' 
cutta and to have a new modern 
plant at Gfaasialbad. 

the Government has granted ^|ie 
Cdippany a licence to manufacture 
synthetic detergents and approved a 
foreign exchange loan from ICICI 
for import of a plant in this con¬ 
nection. The Company^ will invest 
shortly a further amount of Rs 37,50 
lakhs in Tata-Finlay enterprises, 
which, in addition to the pa<^aged 
tea project, will undertake a new 
project for manufacturing instant 
tea which will be largely exported 
to European and American markets. 

The company’s Selling agency 
agreement with Tata Chemicals 'lias, 
the Chairman revealed, now been 
revised and earnings therefrom have 
considerably increased. 


>r4nwjf, xtoiw ■ j. 

Tle'Tref^lwic^ and Oi^j^try divS* 
deads will absorb Rs },^^00 and 
Rs 9,00,000 respectively. 

Cfllia Sewin g MudiiBea 

jpiONEERS in the export of light 

engineering goods, jay E^- 
iieering have touched a new hi^ 
m the export of sewing machines. 
Thgsa exports go not only to the 
developing countries but also to' the 
industrialised ones which hai^ 
highly developed engineering indus¬ 
tries of their own. West Germany, 
for instance, will import 72,000 
Usha sewing machines during the 
next three years. This is the lar¬ 
gest single export order received by 
Jay Engineering, which already 
exports 1,500 sewing machines to 
the United States and 1,000 sewing 
machines to the United kingdom 
per month. 


'O.f ' ^ 


, Active expanded during Usee 
week ended Augt^ 2, by Rg 
crores, die expansion being a nor' ,> 
mat feature in the first week of a 
month. This demand was by 
the Banking Department without . 
additional note issue which actually 
contracted by Rs 42 lakhs. Foreign 
assets are down by Rs 2>58 crores, 
the result of a reduction of foreign 
securities by Rs 3 crores and a 
rise of foreign balances by Rs 42 
lakhs. Central Government's depo¬ 
sits which rose last week by Rs 94 
crores have fallen by Rs 28.11 cro- 
rea while State Governments’ depo¬ 
sits have risen by Rs 23.68 crores. 
On the other hand, loans to gove¬ 
rnments have been reduced by Rs 
17.85 crores. Investments of the 
Bank record a fall of Rs 4.45 crores 
(as against a rise of Rs 13.43 cro- 
res in the previous week) but this 
was countered by a rise of R» 3.01 
crores in the Rupee securities in the 


■'.f 

"jV' 

-m. 

A 

■■ //'V. 


Raymond Woollen 
'T'HE pre-tax profits of Raymond 
Woollen Mills for the year 
ended December 1962 have risen 
by 12.59 p c to Rs 50 44 lakhs, 
but as a result of the increased 
provision for income-tax and super¬ 
tax by Rs 3.30 lakhs at Rs 24 30 
lakhs and the incidence of SPT at 
Rs 6 lakhs profits after tax are 
lower at Rs 2014 lakhs as com¬ 
pared with Rs 23.80 lakhs in the 
previous year. The incidence of the 
taxes works out at 62.35 p c of the 
assessable income of the Company 
(or the year. 

The entire woollen industry has 
now switched over to defence pro¬ 
duction. The Company is therefore 
working with substantial orders on 
hand for defence materials. The 
Company is going ahead with a 
scheme of complete modernisation 
of its mills in wool combing, spin¬ 
ning and weaving departments. 
The Company is allotted 24 heavy 
power looms (to expand the existing 
capacity for defence production. 

After appropriating Rs 95,000 
(Rs 70,000) to development rebate 
reserve, Rs 1 lakh (Rs 1 lakh) to 
investment depreciation reserve and 
Ks 10 lakhs (Rs 9.70 lakhs)- «o 
General Reserve No 2, out of the 
disposable amount of Rs 23.C|9 
lal^ the Directors have declan^ 
a dividend at 6.5 p c subject to tax 
on preference shares and at die 
rate of Rs 12.00 (same) per share 


Money Market 

(Thursday MorningJ 
'J’HERE was a sudden spurt m the 
inter-bank call money rate which 
opened higher at one and a half per 
cent on Monday, and went up to 
three per cent within a day. The 
hardening of the rate is attributed 
in some quarters to the flight of 
funds to Calcutta where the call rate 
has been higher than 3 per cent for 
some time. However this movement 
of funds is likely to be a temporary 
one, impelled by the slack season 
and falling bank credit which con¬ 
tracted by Rs 14.61 crores during 
the week ended July 27. Present 
indications are that the rate may not 
move up further since funds are 
freely available at current rates. 

During the week ended July 26, 
although aggregate deposits of 
scheduled banks fell by Rs 5.34 
crores, the decline in bank credit 
by R.s 14.61 croreg has kept the re¬ 
sources position of ;tiie banks com¬ 
fortable. The depletion of cash and 
balances with the Reserve Bank by 
Rs 24.60 crores, reduction of call 
and short notice funds by Rs 5.85 
crores and increase in borrowings 
by Rs 3.61 crores from sources olhei 
than the Reserve Bank, might reflect 
a diversion of funds to the Crntial 
loans, but paradoxically investment 
in Government securities showed a 
decline of Rs 9.93 crores, indicating 
that banks reduced their holdings of 
securities considerably. 


Issue Departmennt and a sharp 
rise of Rs 14.61 crores in bills piir- 
cha.sed and discounted. 

In the gilt-edged market, firm 
conditions continued to prevail 
with demand existing for short ds- 
teds particularly. The 3 p c 1966/ 
68. 3 p c 1970/75 and 3i p c 1967 

were more prominent and put on 
about 20 to 25 nP during the week. 
The new 1969 loan is quoted lower 
at Rs 99 40 while 44 p c 1973 is at 
a discount of 15 nr. The firmness 
is expected to continue throughout 
the slack season. 


Around Bombay Markets 

As our Market Correspondent is 
indispowd, “Around Bombay Mar¬ 
kets” does not appear this we^. 

— Ed. 


^be economic 

Foreign Subscriptitm Rate 
Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been found 
necessary to revise our foreign 
subscription rate. With eflfect 
from July 1963, the annual 
foreign subscription will be 
Rs 34, 50s or 3 7. 

A Fernandes 
Business Manager 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 



BANklINC RETURNS 

(/?! crates) 

E«wrv« Bank Aii|f2 July 26 July 5 Aug*. 

’62 

1 Note clrcu atlon 221.') 13 2208 91 2274 48 2045.20 

2 Rupee coin U9 6.'. 120 08 113 89 119 83 

3 Deposlie 

(a) Central Govt 121 16 149.27 73 37 49.08 
<b) Other Govts 32 79 911 9.00 36.07 

(c) Banks .H2 73 86 87 100 09 94 88 

(d) Other-S 204 64 209 63 207 02 203.80 

4 Foreign securities 92 26 95 26 95.89 92.84 

5 Balance abroad 5 98 5 56 5 63 6.22 

6 Rupee securities 1904 32 190131 1970 65 1733 49 

7 Investments 327 11 331 56 261.02 306 37 


8 

Loanis and advances 





to Govts 

38 48 

66 33 

69 72 

27 77 

9 

Other loans and 
advances 

138 10 

129.69 

137 95 

13133 

Scheduled Banks 

July 26 

July 19 

June 28 

July 27, 
•62 

1 

Aggregate 
deposits (net) 

2174 74 

2180 07 

2134 99 

2043 68 


Demand (net) 

928 49 

920 15 

899.73 

798.86 


Time (net) 

1426 24 

1259 92 

1235.26 

1244 82 

2 

Cash In hand 

.51 45 

52 06 

62 74 

48.47 

3 

Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

79 33 

103 32 

91 90 

98 33 

4 

(2) i (3) as“o 

Of (1) 

6 01 

713 

7.24 

7.18 

6 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

0 34 

0 47 

1.49 

0 63 


(a) Against usance 





bills and/or pro¬ 
missory notes 0 09 

0.09 

009 

017 


(b) Others 

0 25 

0 38 

1 40 

0 46 

6 

Advances 

1272 14 

1287 54 

1316 01 

1214 92 


(a) State Bank 

245 94 

252 83 

262 99 

263.72 


(b) Others 

1026 20 

1034 71 

1053 02 

95120 

7 

Bills discounted 
(a) Inland 

162 45 

160 98 

161 58 

123 83 


(b) Foreign 

51 48 

52 14 

51 98 

47,59 


(r) Total 

213 91 

213 12 

213 56 

171 42 


it) State Bank 16 84 

16 46 

17.15 

15 40 


(11) Others 

197 07 

196.66 

196 41 

156 02 

8 

(6) + (7) as 

Of (1) 

68 33 

68.84 

7164 

67 84 

9 

Investment m 
Oovt Securities 

687 17 

697 08 

652 98 

656 54 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

3160 

31 98 

30,58 

32.08 




— 

- - - 

— - 


Bomhay Money Rates 


(Per cent per annum) 



July 26 

July 19 

June 28 

July 27, 
’62 

Call money 

. from Banks 

3.48 

0 80 

2 08 

0,75 

DepoaitB 

Seven days 

3.00 

300 

3.00 

2 97 

. Three months 

— 



— 

Six months 

3.76 

3.75 

3 75 

3 75 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WiiOLESAl£ PRICER 


Group and Sub-group 


WEEK 

ENDING 



13-7-’63 

6.7-63 

1&64I3 

14.7.62 

Food Articles 

188.2 

137.8 

184.4 

1S8JI 

Cereals 

114.9 

114.8 

112.1 

106.8 

Pulses 

110.6 

109.0 

109.0 

10S.O 

Fruits & Vegetables 

139.8 

1410 

140J) 

148.9 

Milk & Ghee 

134.0 

133.8 

127 7 

m.3 

Bkilble Oils 

152.0 

162.1 

161 5 

166.4 

Fish, Eggs & Meat 

147 2 

US.9 

144.7 

146.6 

Sugar and Gur 

193.1 

194.0 

1881 

149.4 

Others 

188.6 

186.3 

179.2 

171.7 

Liquor and Tobacco 

119.3 

117.9 

119.3 

99.1 

Tobacco 

110.3 

114 9 

116.3 

96.0 

i<'uel. Power, Light & 





Lubricants 

187.1 

187.1 

137.1 

128.7 

Industrial Raw Mate¬ 





rials 

189.0 

139.4 

188.4 

mji 

Fibres 

130.3 

132.2 

133,3 

130.8 

Oilseeds 

156.8 

166.8 

162.2 

156.6 

Minerals 

93 4 

93.4 

93 4 

93.4 

Others 

125 4 

125.6 

126.1 

125.4 

Manufactures 

180.8 

130.4 

130.6 

129.4 

Intermediate Products 

140.2 

189A 

189.2 

142.2 

Finished Products 

128.7 

128.9 

129.2 

127.8 

Textiles 

126 0 

126 5 

127 3 

126.7 

Cotton 

135.0 

136.3 

136 4 

129.2 

Jute 

97.0 

98 2 

101 5 

118 0 

Woollen 

160.9 

160.9 

142 7 

1413 

Silk & Rayon 

135)8 

135.8 

137,0 

129.1 

Metal products 

161.5 

161.6 

161.5 

160 6 

Chemicals 

117 2 

117 2 

117.5 

115.5 

Oil cakes 

170 7 

170 2 

166.3 

157 3 

Machinery * Transport 





Equipment 

123 4 

123 4 

123.2 

117.9 

Others 

128 4 

128 3 

128.2 

126 6 

All Commodities 

135.6 

185.6 

133.1 

129.4 


JUTE 

Production, .Slocks and Despatches of Gunnies 

('000 Metric Tons) 



May ’63 

April ’63 

July ’62- 
May ’63 

July '61 
May ’62 

Production 

Hessian 

43 7 

43 8 

473.4 

376.7 

Sacking 

42.4 

43 2 

491 8 

462.5 

Others 

18 8 

184 

152 7 

132.0 

Total 104 9 

Equivalent consumption 

105 4 

11,17 9 

971.2 

m lakh bales 

6.06 

5 93 

63.87 

55.00 

•Stocks 

Hessian 

32.3 

29.0 

-- 

-- 

Sacking 

45 5 

45.0 

— 

— 

Others 

18 0 

169 

--- 

— 

Total 

9,5 8 

90.9 

— 

— 

Despatches* 

Hessian 

40.9 

45.1 

469.7 

379.6 

Sacking 

42.0 

42.1 

481.3 

462.2 

Others 

17.0 

43 7 

145.2 

116.7 

Total 

99 9 

104 8 

10,96.2 

958.5 


I J M A Purchases of Raw Jute 

('000 bales) 

From India 3,48 3,83 65,76 71,52 

From Pakistan 8 26 2.06 3,40 

* Includes despatches for exports and internal consumption, 
fhturre i Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta. 



Diftrictt 


Districts 




Sale no S, 
July 8. 1963 


tilA 

Leaf 




Uptfsaad incMiAg 
Sate no 6, 

July «. 1963 




Up to Und including 
Sate no 5. 

July IQ, 196:1 


Jfj* 

0 'S 



<4> 

&c 





^ ifl If ^s I 

^ 5 up J !U, 


S. F- 


•flg 


I'Lp 


Assam 

7.3 

3.7 

6.85 

29.1 

14.8 

6.14 

i »3.« 

6.8 

6.30 

28.7 

14.3 

5.90 

Cachar 

1.4 

0.7 

4.66 

7,3 f 

3.6 

4.51 


0.2 

3.87 

2.0 

1.0 

3,82 

DarjeeliuK 

2.4 

1.0 

10.28 

36.1 

15,7 

7.97 

"9.7 

2.3 

10.20 

42.0 

18.2 

7.49 

Dooars 

8.9 

4.5 

5.00 

39.8 

19,9 

.4.97 

16.0 

6.1 

4)84 

50.2 

25.2 

4.66 

Terai 

0.5 

0.3 

5.18 

6.0 

2.9 

' '.. 5.00 

%£ 

1.5 

mo 

8.2 

4.0 

4.55 

Tripura 

0.5 

0.2 

4,47 

2.3 

1.2 

4.42 

0.5 

0.3 

3.88 

1.6 

0.8 

3.94 

TOTAL 

21.1 

10,3 

6.18 

121.0 

36.1 

6.92 

39.4 

19.2 

5.96 

132.8 

63.7 

5.46 


Sate no 6, 
July 8, 1963 


Dtut 

Up to and including 
Sale no 6j 
July 8. 1963 


Sale no 5, 
July 11, 1962 


Up to and including 
Sate no 3, 

July 11. 1962 


2^ 

11 
rt •*— 
On 


0'S 

ti 


1^1 

I'L" 


&•*< 


Cte 


H 8- 






C QdC 
ftj G 

<‘§.JP 


I§ 

up 

«9 w 

Pl, 




S ■ 

< 


'tS 

[j 


AsHam 

4.7 

1.9 5.63 

13.5 

5.5 

5.58 8.2 3.4 

551 

13,9 

5.6 

5.45 

Cachar 

04 

O.l 4,83 

1.7 

0.7 

4.63 — 0.02 

4.85 

0,2 

0.1 

4.27 

Darjeeling 

0 1 

— 6.31 

0-7 

0.3 

6.44 — 0.03 

5,19 

1.0 

0.4 

5.47 

Dooani 

3 3 

1 3 5 08 

168 

6.7 

4.96 5.9 2.3 

4.05 

17.1 

6.7 

44)8 

Terai 

_ 

_ — 

05 

0.2 

4.6'1 — 0.01 

4.50 

0.5 

0.2 

3.79 

Tnpura 

1.1 

— 4 45 

0.2 

0.1 

4 31 0.1 0.04 

3 10 

0.1 

0.05 

5.21 

TOTAL 

8.6 

3 4 5 38 

33.4 

13.4 

5 23 14.4 5.8 

4.91 

32.8 

13.1 

4 71 

Source s Department of Commercial Intelligence 

and Statistics, Government of India 





Production of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 

! Working ClaM Cost of 

Living Index 


('000 Metric Tons) 



! (Base adjusted to 1949~100) 

1962 


Mar ’63 

Feb ’63 

Mar '62 

1962 

I April ’63 

Max '63 April '62 

(Average) 




(Average) , 

1 Gauhali 111 

11! 


111 

112 

Crude Petroleum 

NA 

NA* 

97.3 

85.1 

! Ahmedabad — 

115 


121 

122 

Petroleum products 





i Madras 149 

l‘^9 


149 

150 

Light distillates 

128.2 

101.2 

84 6 

96 8 

Bombay 142 

143 


143 

145 

Kerosenes 

117 .3 

106.6 

93 5 

97 3 I 

Bangalore — 

— 


152 

153 

Diesels 

181.3 

149.4 

144.2 

149.3 

Kanpur 105 

105 


102 

107 

Lubricants 

3.1 

30 

2.3 

2 1 

Calcutta 117 

123 


117 

120 

Bitumens 

31.7 

32.9 

30.4 

30.7 

Delhi — 

-- 


129 

130 

Hpavy ends 

203 3 

159 3 

1199 

162.9 

' All-India 131 

130 


126 

130 

Other products 

10.3 

9.2 

9.6 

10.7 

Sourre 1 Central Statistical Oreanisation, Cabinet Secretariat. 

Total of petroleum 









oroducts 

675 2 

561 8 

484.5 

549.8 





“ 

* The hgure for Jan 

’63 IS 117 7 . 


Joint Stock Companies 


Source : Ministry of Mines and Fuel, Government of India. ■ 

N«w Kegtstratlona and 

Liquidations 







{All amountr in Rs 

Lakhs) 



Cloth Production 




Mar ’63 

Feb ’63 Mar ’62 1962 
(Average) 


{Million 

Metres) 



Incorporated and 






Nov *62 

Oct '62 Nov ’61* 

1962 

reg^otored 








fAveraite) 

No of Companies 

129 

103 

116 

128 

Coarse 

69.8 

64.6 ' ’ 

75.9 

62.7 

Authorised capital 

21,34 

14,22 

66,72 

25,82 

Lower medium 

114.9 

106.2 

133.8 

117 2 

Ceased to work 





Higher medium 

153.4 

141.5 

170.9 

163.5 

No of companies 

48 

69 

166 

94 

Fine 

19.3 

17.2 

14.8 

18.1 

Paid-up capits#* 

28 

22 

133 

55 

Superfine 

23 7 

20.5 , 

49.4 

20.9 

Over-all variations,In 





Total 

381.1 

350,3 414.9 

380.3 

paid-up capltaj of «ll 










companies 

~ +15,40 

+ 8,47 +12.83 

* In million yardfk , 




Source: Department of 

Company Law Admlnlstra- 

Source i Textile 

Commissioner, Government of 

India, 

tlon, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Gov- 

Bombay. 
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Defreezing Steel 


the Minister of Steel and Heavy Industries has learnt quite a lot in 
the intervening period since he made those fatuous rental ks altoul 
steel pricing and issued a fiat that the retention price for steel be based 
upon cent-per-cent capacity working of plants and disallowed the 
element in the retention price which was to compensate the interest 
chargeable on the special advance made to the steel companies. He is 
perhaps a much wiser man today, judging from the speeches be has 
been makii\g about the necessity of reviewing Government’s approach 
to the problems of steel distribution and pricing. 


There )s a general expectation in the air that as a result of this 
re-thinking, the octopus controls and the rigidity imposed by them will 
be relaxed and that an economic price will be fixed tor steel some day, 
so that steel producers may be able not only to produce to their maxi* 
mum capacity but also oe encouraged to expand All tins is in the 
air, but nothing has been done yet. 


Having taken an impossible stand and lacking the courage to own 
up his mistake and make amends, the Minister had, however, the 
shrewdness to appoint a comnuttee headed by Professor K N Raj, 
suspected of socialist sympathies, to pull him out of the mess. In its 
interim report, the Raj committee, nprapos of nothing, laid down the 
only sensible principle of depreciation which can apply to the costing 
of steel which is no other than that adopted both by the World Bank 
and the British Steel Federation From a commonsense understanding, 
absolute retention price should be no concern of the Raj committee, 
which IS concerned with the distribution and, of course, with the price 
differentials between different steel products. It is the inapprt^riate 
relative prices of products which distort the pattern both of production 
and distribution of different types of products. Anyway, the Raj com¬ 
mittee has paved the way and the Munster should not take long to 
muster sufficient courage to face the problem squarely and straighten 
it out. 


/ 


In the Statements, issued at about the same time, by the Chairmen 
of the two private sector companies (published in full in last week’s 
issue) one naturally expected some reflection of the change in attitude, 
expected rather than realised, in regard to the future of steel. There 
is perhaps a basic accord in the two statements. Both discuss prospects 
of expansion but not in the same tone. There is a contrast in their 
style of presentation which is so sharp that it cannot possibly be missed. 
This is not entii^ly explained hy the differences in their respective 
personalities Is it because the performance of the two companies has 
been different ? While the Indian Iron and Steel did achieve cent- 
per-cent capacity production, which was dictated by the Steel Minister, 
J R U pleaded that in a complex industry like steel involving close 
coordination oif many elements and factors beyond the control of 
producers, “continuous operation alt cent>-pep-cent cajiacity is not 
easy thak”. He assured the shareholders, liowever, that every effort 
would be mkde to bring the plant to its full production and efficiency, 
of which over 90 per cent was achieved by the end of the year. 



Sir Birrn presented the oli}«r side 
of the medal. True, his company 
had attained a production cent- 
per-cent of rated capacity but only 
«t the expense of quality. ITjc per¬ 
centage of tested steel, as a resuh 
of such forced production, had come 
down from 80 to 6*') This went 
against his grain It was with the 
greatest reluctance that the company 
had lowered its standard, for the 
maintenance of which he had fought 
throughout his association with the 
company of over thirty years 
This was not all. In such forced 
increase in production, there was 
always the danger of “chances 
being taken with proper mainte¬ 
nance” and this might “result in 
disaster”. Will Shri Subramaniam 
now appoint a committee of experts 
to [lull him out of this other mess ? 

In contrast to Sir Biren's forth¬ 
right exposure of the absurd situa¬ 
tion created by the Steel Minister’s 
untenable stand, J R D iwas all 
sweet reasonableness and full of 
praise for the Minister for the 
manner in which he had “sympa¬ 
thetically heard the views expressed 
by the industry’’ on a recent occa¬ 
sion. He complimented the Minis¬ 
ter for his “fair minded and prag¬ 
matic approach to the problem”. Is 
the ukase for cenl-per-cent capacity 
production as the norm for steel 
pricing also the product of such 
pragmatism ^ All through J R D 
Tata in his statement has been very 
much on the defensive. And this is 
not explained entirely by a stand¬ 
ard of performance which he as n 
steel man, would not judge to bo 
poor. Why has he to be so much 
on the defensive, to cover his guilt 
by political association ? 

What about the future? Both the 
Chairmen welcome the chance for 
expansion if it is given to them 
But when Indian Iron after capa¬ 
city production still finds itself 
without the rupee resources to fin¬ 
ance the needed colliery develop¬ 
ment for wliich the World Bank has 
agreed to lend foreign exchange, 
when it is threatened with drastic 
Curtailment of production at one of 
its works because pig iron produced 
by the company is to be diverted 
elsewhere, one’s faith is not neces¬ 
sarily shaken that these deficiencies 
will be made good in due course. 
But one cannot help asking, what 
has the Steel Minister been wait¬ 
ing for ? 
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Blind Spot in ' 

'J’HERE are Sdiools and Depart¬ 
ments of the Government in every 
State, except West Bengal, for Town 
Planning. TTie planning of cities has 
also been on the cards. Bombay led 
with its plan for Greater Bombay 
some years ago, the master plan for 
Delhi followed and now Calcutta, 
too, has an organisation for metro¬ 
politan planning. The emphasis in 
all these is largely on new develop¬ 
ment and expansion; the problems 
of new towns, where to locate them, 
what role they should play in the 
economic development of the coun¬ 
try and how they should be planned, 
usually dominate the conferences, 
committees and seminars — some of 
them sponsored by UN organisa¬ 
tions jointly with town planning de¬ 
partments of government.^. 

While re-development attracts at¬ 
tention, Itttle attention is paid to 
the more humdrum but much more 
urgent problems of maintenance of 
buildings in the old built up areas, 
df providing them with the mini¬ 
mum of sanitation and ensuring 
their water supply. In this, Bombay 
which is so progressive in city de¬ 
velopment in so many other ways, 
has been inexplicably and criminal¬ 
ly negligent. Every year with the 
rains many old buildings collapse 
and the monsoon takes its annual 
toll of lives. For a few days, the 
.stories of major house crashes in the 
city arc flashed in the papers, pic¬ 
tures published of the mangled 
bodies of the victims crushed under 
the debris, and the same old ex¬ 
cuse trotted out that the Munici¬ 
pality has no legal powers to com¬ 
pel landlords to repair buildings 
which they let out and tenants, 
usually poor, make pitiful efforts to 
repair which prove of no avail when 
there is a downpour 

This is a periodical occurrence. 
Corporators do notliing about it and 
the people watch helplessly Why 
hasn’t in all these years the pro- 
ftressive Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay moved its little finger to 
protect the inhabitants of totteiinc; 
buildings which its own surveyors 
and engineers should he able to 
mark out and condemn to be nulled 
down or adequately repaired ? Tlie 
same story is repeated every year 
— thie Corporation lacks legal 
powers to get anything done. But 



why does it not ai^ for these 
powers, assume than and patry out 
this basic duty of ^meeting the 
lives and limbs of me dwellers in 
unsafe buildings ? 

tTie houses which collapse show 
the same invariant pattern. Either 
these are in the poorer localities 
or they are annexes of sumptuous 
mansions which had originally been 
built in a rickety fashion to serve 
as servants’ quarters but which with 
the pressure of population over the 
years have come to house a large 
number of miscellaneous people 
working in the city area. A sur¬ 
prisingly large proportion of the 
houses which collapse, on enquiry 
will be found to be owned by trusts 
This is because individual owners 
usually have a free hand in ex 
ploiting the housing situation and 
in extracting premiums in spite of 
Rent Control; in order to get larger 
premiums, they somelimes find U to 
their own interest to spend some¬ 
thing on repairs and development 
In the case of property owned hv 
trusts, this kind of inducement is 
usually inoperative or weak. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
the Corporation should not get the 
powers necessary for maintaining 
buildings in a reasonable state of 
repair and for ensuring water suji 
ply and sanitation It does not 
follow however that it will he 
enough to entrust the Corporation 
with the necessary powers. What 
about the means of execution? What 


about the inability or unwillingness 
of landlords — not unjustified in 
all cases — to incur investments 
from which they cannot obtain ade¬ 
quate returns because of the ofie 
ration of the Rent Act? Along with 
the assumption of powers, the Cot- 
poration needs an agency of imple¬ 
mentation which will have the ne¬ 
cessary funds at its disposal to carry 
out the needed tasks of rebuilding, 
repair and maintenance. It should 
not be difficult for a city like Bom¬ 
bay to organise it in the form of a 
Municipal Development Corpora¬ 
tion which can operate on a no- 
profit basis or even on a commer¬ 
cial basis. To build handsome 
housing colonies and new suburb® 
is not enough. The old built-in area® 
threatened with house collapses have 
a greater claim to attention. 
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U^HAT u th« criterion to judge 
whediier an industry has bene¬ 
fited from protection ? Thia ques¬ 
tion arises in view of tfae demand 
of the cotton textile machinery in¬ 
dustry for ctmtinnance of protec¬ 
tion beyond December 31, 1963 
vthich is now under consideration of 
the Tariff Commission. The textile 
inachinery industry was first grant¬ 
ed protection in 1950 for a three 
year period and since then it has 
been extended by successive recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Commis- 
Mon, whose last enquiry into the 
question was held in 19^ when it 
recommended continuance of protcc- 
tton up to tfae end of this year. 

In support of its demand for con¬ 
tinued protection the industry has 
(la]tnp.d that it has made consider¬ 
able progress since 1960. In 1960 
there were 13 units engaged in the 
manufacture of protected items of 
cotton textile machinery. In addi¬ 
tion, one unit had been licensed 
hut had not commenced production. 
.'Mtice then six more units have been 
licenwd so that now there are 20 
units registered with the Textile 
(-onimi-ssioner. There will be a subs¬ 
tantial increase in capacity over 
1960 when all the licensed units 
qi) into production (see table be¬ 
low I The industry would thus ap- 
(lear to have made good use of the 
jiiolection granted to it. Its case for 
u.niinuance of protection is that 
eien the expanded capacity would 
be far short of the requirements of 
the textile industry so that the in¬ 
dustry needs to be expanded still 
fuither. 

This is one side of the picture. 
Tlie other side emerges from the 
figures of production of textile 
machinery given in the table. Ex- 
'I'l't fluted rollers, production of all 
other protected items of machinery 


k fax below 
of spinning rings S 
looms even one-fourth 
tailed capacity ia not utilked. 

This is indeed guaprking. The 
Indian cotton textile industry is 
among the largest in the world and, 
besid^ it has a huge back-log of 
replacement and modernisation to 
make good. According to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s own estimate, made some 
years ago, an investment of no less 
than Rs 180 crores was considered 
necessary for the mills to catch up 
with replacement and modernisa¬ 
tion. And, of course, further expan¬ 
sion of the industry will create 
more demand for inachinery. The 
table gives the annual average de¬ 
mand for textile machinery in the 
Third Plan as estimated by the 
Textile Commissioner’s Office and 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

How, then, does one explain the 
failure of the cotton textile indus¬ 
try which is clearly in need of large 
quantities of textile machinery for 
replacement, modernisation and ex¬ 
pansion to sustain the textile machi¬ 
nery industry? True, imports of 
textile machinery have gone down 
in recent years. But this is the re¬ 
sult of import restrictions, not of a 
shift to indigenously produced 
machinery. It has been (Aivious that 
the textile machinery industry has 
not made a hit with the textile 
mills. So that we have, on the one 
hand, lower imports of textile 
machinery and, on the other, a 
relatively slow increase in the off¬ 
take of locally produced machinery. 
This can only mean that the tex¬ 
tile industry k adding to its carry¬ 
over of replacement and modernisa¬ 
tion needs. 

Faced with large unutilised capa¬ 
city, the textile machinery produ- 


e blamed difficulties of secu- 
raw materials like pig iron, 
’Sbeei and coke either in sufficient 
quantity or of tfae necessary quality. 
Huee cmnplaintB cannot be brushed 
aside lightly and it would be quite 
relevant to ask whether there is 
any point in creating capacity if it 
cannot be fully utilked for want of 
raw materials. 

But that k by no means the 
whole story. The textile industrj'k 
aversion to locally produced machi- 
rjery has very sound basis in the 
relatively poor quality and high 
prices of such machinery. Textile 
mills have represented to the Tariff 
Commission that there has been no 
appreciable improvement in the 
quality of madiinery since 1960. 
Consumers continue to complain of 
poor workmanship and materia], sub¬ 
standard finish and dimensional in¬ 
accuracies. The textile machinery 
industry has also failed to keep 
pace with technological develop¬ 
ments in other countries so that 
modernisation carried out with in¬ 
digenous machinery is often very 
soon outdated. 

Finally, tlie low demand for 
textile machinery is also linked to 
the slow progress of the Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme of providing finan¬ 
cial assistance, through the National 
Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion, for the modernisation of the 
cotton textile industry. The prospe¬ 
rous and well managed mills who 
have been modernising their equip¬ 
ment rapidly have been reluctant to 
buy indigenous machinery, particu¬ 
larly since they can get import li¬ 
cences for machinery in view of 
their being large exporters. How¬ 
ever, for the majority of the other 
mills finance is a principal obsta¬ 
cle to modernisation and it is here 


Textile Machinery Industry : Capacity, Production and Demand 


Capacity 

in 

1%0 


Capacity 

Capacity 


Capacity 
when All 
Licensed 
Unite 


Production 

196T~ 


Estimate of Annual Average 
Demand 

Textile Bombay Mill- 
Commission- owners’ Amo- 





Commence 

Production 




iris Estimate* 

ciation’s 
Estimate f 

l^ing Frames (noi) 

1,320 

2.480 

3,856 

1.127 

1,402 

1,571 

3,025 

s.lso”" 

^ 1 ‘indlej (millions)' 

0.94 

1.04 

1.04 

0.54 

0.53 

0.72 

1.60 

2.90 

Spinning Rings (millions) 

1.21 

1.42 

1.42 

0 30 

0,74 

0.29 

2.10 

— 

1 luted Rollen (Knes)' 

13.896 

12,072 

24,072 

12,649 

10,717 

11,216 

28,500 

10,600 

‘'utomatic Looms (nos) 

1,560 

4,300 

5,100 

374 

67 

496 

9,950 

15,000 

* \iinual average for the 

Third Plan period 


t Annual i 

average for 

1963-66. 
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'irises ' 

that the N J D C was supposed to 
come in. The N 1 D C's gseistance 
programim-, if it had been put 
through according to schedule and 
if the assistance had been linked to 
the production pnogiarnme for tex¬ 
tile nwcbiiiery, would have given a 


A PurposBl0ss Move 

IN tlicir exliilaiatiori at having 
succeeded - we are conslaiil'.y 
reminch*(l “for the first time" — in 
getting a no-c on (i deuce iiiotioii 
against the (fovernlrienl accepted for 
debate in the Lok Sahha, il un¬ 
likely that the sponsors have paused 
to (onsider what they expert In 
achieve by this exercise. No one 
will, of coiiise, hold it against them 
tliat they can have no hopes of get¬ 
ting the motion passed by the House 
or hriiiging ciliout the tlnwnfall of 
the Ministry they aflirni to have lost 
faith in. The Congress majority i> 
too overwhelming for this eventua¬ 
lity to he even consuleied Rut it is 
d perfectly legiliinute jiurpose oi a 
rio-eoiifulence motion to secure a 
debate on tlie Covernment’s woik- 
ing, usually lenlred on some i3.irti- 
cular policy or act (,uti the 70 odd 
ojiposition Members who expressed 
theinv’lves in .support of the motion 
On Tuesday pietend that it will acli- 
ieve even this limited objective ■’ 
They cannot, and foi two veiy 
good and obvious reasons. 

First, vvliat has come to he called 
the non-Commiiriist opposition in 
the Lok Hahha is in fact a (cnihle 
of dispaiate jiolitical elements who 
have little in common as fur as then 
views on political, economic and 
social matters go When the no-con¬ 
fidence motion comes up foi debate 
next week, one can be assured of a 
cacaphony fiom the opposition ben¬ 
ches The brev ity of the motion 
deserves notice II leads : “This 
House expiesses its want of con¬ 
fidence in the present Council of 
Minister.s’’ — the spectaculai iinitj 
within the iion-cominunist opposi¬ 
tion begins and ends with just that 
The odier leason why the motion 
is predestined to achieve nottimg at 
all is that those who have declared 
tliemselves in siipyiort of it have no 
alternatives for the policies which 
they assume to criticise and in which 
they claim to have no faith. No eve- 
brows need I'e raised if during the 
debate the supporters of the motion 
speak in the same bteath, for instance, 
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shot in the «nn to the textile machi- any C^< Availabili^ of st^eient 
nery industry. raw ouitemis of the reiqo«iliti8' qua- 

, , I'ty, production of ^tter qualitv 

i’rotection thus appears as a rela- speed up of asskrtance 

lively minor issue, particularly to the textile mills for moder- 
since liberal import of textile nisation appear to be far more im- 
machinery has to be ruled out in portant. 

Weekly Notes 


of the need to spend more on defence 
and development and to reduce taxa¬ 
tion. There will also be thosie who 
will accuse the Government of soft¬ 
ness towaids China and pet haps 
Pakistan without making any at¬ 
tempt to suggest what they would 
have the Government do. But, then, 
coherence and consistency one has 
long ceased to expect from the op 
position, particularly from some of 
the groups which are supjjinlmg 
this jiarticiilar move 

The sponsors of the motion coiihl 
not have been blind to these eiiciiiii- 
stancea Yet it was perhaps too 
much to expect them, frustrated by 
their uttei ineffectualnesa and 
smothered for a deeade and a hall 
by overwhelming Congress inajon- 
ties, to let pass this chance of a 
lifetime of playing to the gallery. 

Egyptian Socialism 

jyASSER’S Arab Socialism has 
never been a mere slogan In 
agriculture, over a period of five 
years beginning immediately after 
the Revolution in 1952, the Egyp¬ 
tian (ioveinment carried through a 
programme of land redistribution by 
putting a ceiling on the land which 
could be held by any individual. Il 
was to be expected that after tli^ 
feudal landlords the axe would fall 
on the vast foreign investments in 
commerce and industry. The Sue', 
(usis speeded up the blow and the 
confiscation and transfer to the 
Government of foreign investmerts 
appeared more us retaliatory action 
against the freezing of Egyptian a*- 
vts in Britain, France and the U S 
than as a deliberate atep tow.4rds 
socialism 

However, the decisive turn to- 
wiuds socialism came in July 1961 
on the occasion of the ninth .irini- 
versary of the Revtjtlution By a se¬ 
nes of Presidential decrees Presi¬ 
dent Nassei brought about 80 pei 
cent of all organised industry and 
commerce under Government owner¬ 
ship or control. All banks and in¬ 
surance companies were nationalised 


outright. Ninety-one other compti- 
nies were compelled to reconstitute 
themselves as “Arab joint stock 
companies” which meant that they 
had to surrender 50 per cent of 
their capital to the Government, All 
cotton exporters were also aaked to 
form themselves into Arab joint 
stock rompanies with 50 per cent 
Government participation It was 
also decreed that in some 159 com¬ 
panies which were named no one 
could own sharps of a market 
value of more than L E 10,000 
and the ownership of the excess 
shares was transferred to the Ctov- 
ernment. Finally, only companies 
in which the Government held at 
least half the capital were declared 
eligible to execute conlrarts and 
public works for the Government, 
public authorities and companies in 
which the Government or piihii< 
authorities held 25 per cent or mor- 
of the capital. 

Thus the majoi part of all enm 
meice and industry in Egypt was 
already under Government ownershiji 
or control lief ore last Monday'-, 
announcement nationalising anotliei 
276 firms In many of these conipa- 
nies the Government even now holds 
50 per cent of the capital as a re 
suit of the 1961 decrees. With the 
latest phase of nationalisation practi¬ 
cally all big and medium commerce 
and industry come under public 
ownership 

(iritics of President Nasser ton- 
fidently exjiected a complete collapse 
of the economy m 1961 as a result 
of the failure of the Govenmient to 
efficiently administer the companic- 
taken over by it These critics ba\' 
by now been so strikingly proved 
wrong that they are not likely to 
repeal their ciiticism against la^' 
Monday’s nationalisation. The fi'*t 
public organisation set up to look 
after the Government’s commercial 
and industrial interests taken over 
from .foreigners was the Economic 
Development Organisation in 1957 
The EDO was only a holding fonj 
pany. It held the Government ■ 



8hat«s ifl « Very wide range 
enterpriaea. Such control as tin 
Govemoient exerci^ om the com- 
])anies in which it had an interest 
was exercised hy the Government' 
appointed directors. Subsequently, 
two other holding enterprises were 
created in the public sector, the Misr 
Organisation and the £1-Nasr Orga¬ 
nisation. The preference for holding 
companies with a variety of enter¬ 
prises under them was based on the 
desire to preserve the independence 
and the competitive character of 
these enterprises. However, as new 
enterprises were started in the pub¬ 
lic sector under the five-year plan, 
other organisations were set up with 
definite functions like the Petroieuni 
Authority, tlie Public Organisation 
for Internal Transport and the Pub¬ 
lic Organisation for Desert llecla- 
mation, 

The nationalisation laws of 1961, 
however, called for fresh thinking 
on the question of managing tlic 
large number of enterprises which 
either completely or paitially (-ame 
under Government ownership or 
control. Faced with a choice bet¬ 
ween creating more holding com¬ 
panies or reorganising the public 
■sector by forming a number of .'■pe- 
cialised organisations each one 
supervising a definite sector of eco¬ 
nomic activity, the Governnient 
decided in favour of specialised 
organisations. It was thought that 
this would make for greater efficien¬ 
cy and closer supervision of and 
better coordination among the dif¬ 
ferent enterprises in each secloi. In 
December 1961, 38 specialised orga¬ 
nisations were set up, each one in 
charge of companies carrying on a 
particular type of economic activity. 

This is similar to the pattern of 
organisation of public sector enter¬ 
prise in India. The efficient woiking 
of such a system depends on sati.s- 
factory solution of the problem-, of 
defining in detail the relationship, 
on the one hand, between the pub¬ 
lic organisations and the individual 
cnterpriaes under their control and, 
on the other, between these organi¬ 
sations and the departments or 
Ministries of the Government iiiider 
whose charge they are. It is difl’i- 
cult to judge with what success 
Egypt has solved these problems, 
which continue to vex the plannei-s 
and the Government in this country, 
hut it is significant that the drastic 
nationalisation of 1961 did not af- 


iecl uitiustria} production and in 
1962-($8, according to official sour¬ 
ces, the production of public sector 
undertakings in Egypt row by as 
much as 19 per cent. 

Will thm Shipping Mlnistmr 
Act? 

XHE decision of the Karmahoin 
Conference to raise west-bound 
freight rates by 12.5 per cent turn¬ 
ing down the Maritime Freight 
Commission’s recommendation of 
only 7.5 per cent increase (except 
for .sensitive commodities) has crea¬ 
ted a most difficult and awkward 
situation There is room for doubt 
about the justification for even the 
7 5 [wr cent increase aceepted hv 
the Government; the, careless man¬ 
ner in which the Freight Commis¬ 
sion processed the case presented hv 
the Confptence left many que.sticns 
unresolved. The situation has to he 
met. hut how ? The Conference 
seems to be quite adamant. 

Fiom the reply given hv Sliri Raj 
Bahadur to a question in Pnrlia- 
mctit, it may appear that the Gov¬ 
ernment is serioii-sly eonsideting the 
withdrawal the Indian shipning 
companies from the Karmahorn Con- 
ferenee, rather than aeceptine an 
inciease in freight which would be 
unjustified and highly detrimental 
to our exports. But how mueh of 
it is sheer umbrage and how much 
serious intent to aet. frankly one 
cannot sav. If the Governmen* i“ 
determined not to accept the freiebt 
increase, there are ways in which 
the situation ran lie met But how 
far will the Government be prepar¬ 
ed to go ? Even to make the Indian 
shipping companies leave the Con¬ 
ference would not be easy for they 
will not agree on their own accord 
to do so and cannot, in clear con¬ 
science. Having been parties them¬ 
selves (o the increa.se and having 
accepted it. how can they break 
with tin* Conferenee on the verv 
same issue on which thev had 
agreed earlier The views of Shri 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar. regarded bv 
the Government as the doven of 
Indian ship-owners, are well known. 
And even the Government-owned 
Shipping Corporation qf India may 
have its reservations. Assuming these 
are overcome and the Indian ship¬ 
ping lines do break away, what 
happens ? 


If exports are not to suffer, alter¬ 
native means of tranqKutation wii) 
have to be arranged and arranged 
sp^ily. Would freer chartertiw of 
ships meet the situation ? They 
could very easily, so far as physical 
transportation is concerned. Charter¬ 
ing of ships is nowadays allowed 
quite freely and there are not many 
restrictions to be removed. The only 
restriction is that before chartering 
of foreign tramps, Indian tramp- 
owners have to be given their first 
right of refusal, which is fair 
enough. But it is the foreign ex¬ 
change implications of switch over 
from Conference lines to chartering 
of foreign tramps which raise pro¬ 
blems. In the case of freight earn¬ 
ed by Conference lines, the foreign 
exchange cost is no more than 60 
per cent and it will progressively go 
down ovei the years. In the cast* 
of tramps chartered from foreign 
owners, some 90 jier cent of the 
eai tying cost may have to be in¬ 
curred in foreign exchange. There¬ 
fore, in order to break away from 
the Conference, the Government and 
the country have to acquire more 
shipping. 

An alternative, perhaps the easier 
one, could be not to break away from 
the Conference hut to start a couple 
of independent shipping lines to 
carry freight on the same routes as 
served by Karmahorn at rates of 
freight lower than that charged by 
the Conference. Even these rates 
would be fully economical and th** 
pi assure of competition just started 
will in due course initiate a minor 
rate-war and bring the Conference 
to its senses. 

But whether India will withdraw 
from the Conference or not, it is 
high time that the Government 
stops, by legislation if need be. the 
vicious system of deferred rebates, 
which enables the Conference lines 
to maintain an iron grip on the 
shippers and prevent them from 
using non-Confeience tonnage. Ship¬ 
pers who do not remain loval to 
the Con^'erence lose their accumu¬ 
lated rebates. The system of defer¬ 
red rebates has always been the 
target of criticism in this country, 
but since the Indian companies join¬ 
ed the Conference, this criticism has 
abated, presumably because of the 
vested interest acquired by these 
companies in this particular system. 
Even the Government of India 
suaded itself that there was nothing 


wrong in this system and that* on 
the contrary, it helped to create a 
eubte freight rate system and a 
regular pattern of sailings, both 
of which were in the interests of 
the country, ft can now he seen 
how the system gives the Conference 
a strangJp-hold ovi'r the (‘conomy. 
If the jireserit storm should blow 
owi, the Covernnient of India 
should lose no time in bringing in 
legislation to eliminate the deferred 
rebate system so that the country 
may be hetlei prepared to meet any 
future difficulties that may arise. 

Cmerg0ney Speeds Up Haldia 

‘’pHE EMERGENCY’ usually means 
a damper if not a dead-slop 
to ail activities except iri the 
sphere of defence. It is, therefore, 
rather unusual to come across a 
case where ' the Emergency in¬ 
stead of calling a halt, has actually 
speeded up a project. This has 
happened in the case of Haldia, the 
proposed deep-sea port for Calcutta. 
Aflei the emergency, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it is leported, has 
revised the piiority for completing 
Haldia. and this port is now expect¬ 
ed to be fuiiclioning by 1967 much 
earlier than previously planned. 
Unbelievable, but true, that in this 
one case, the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment has acted with energy and 
commendable speed, and proceed¬ 
ings foi acquiring land for building 
the poit and 'Is township have al- 
imdy been completed. The Board 
of Revenue of tlic West Bengal 
Goveniinent, which has acquired the 
land, has gone farthei and drawn 
up a scheme for reliahihtating in a 
iieaiby area the families which will 
be displaced by the Haldia town¬ 
ship. The question is now lieing 
debated, who will beor the modest 
cost of rehabilitation ? Since thew’ 
people arc being displaced as a re- 
•stilt of port development, it stands 
to leasoii that the Ministry in 
charge of ports should bear the cost 
of rehabilitation but the way.s of 
Government accounting are inscru¬ 
table or else, why should so obvious 
a propositmn call for a deputation 
to be sent to Delhi to wait on the 
Minister concerned ? 

The Calcutta Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning Organisation (CMPO) has 
been entrusted with the task of 
planning the Haldia township but 
curiously enough, in its first report 





which was puhikhed recently, very 
little has bmn mentioned about the 
possibility or even the feasibility of 
providing in the plan for the town¬ 
ship in advance for a free-trade 
zone, for which Haldia is most emi¬ 
nently suited. How is it that Cal¬ 
cutta or the Government of West 
Bengal are so indifferent to the 
attractive possibilities of Haldia as 
a free-tiade zone ? 

It may be recalled that before 
the Government of India announced 
Its decision to set up a free-trade 
zone in Kandia port, the Board of 
Trade of the then Department of 
fnternational Trade. Ministry of 
Gommeice and Industry, had a]v 
pointed a committee to go into the 
question of free-trade zones. Thi'- 
committee reported favourably on 
the proposal hut deliberately re¬ 
frained from selecting any particular 
port or ports as suitable for esle- 
hlishing free-trade zones. Instead, it 
laid down the criteria for selecling 
sites anil suitable industries for free- 
trade zones and recommended that 
a start should he made with two 
different types of ports as an ex¬ 
perimental measure and the exten¬ 
sion of the idea to other ports 
should he left to he decided on the 
basi,s of the experience gained from 
their operation. The report of the 
committee was accepted hv the 
(Government, but action on it was 
postponed, pending tlie lifting of 
the emergency. Soon a'’ter this, the 
(Government announced if« derision 
in regal d to Kandia which was ob¬ 
viously a prior derision taken on 
riolitical grounds The report of the 
free-trade zone eommittee was not 
published and the (Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Planning Organisation was 
not even supplied with a copy 

Flven without a detailed enquiry, 
one can hazard tb»* guess that Hid- 
dia. with its well-developed indus¬ 
trial hinterland, inlemal communi¬ 
cation facilities and excellent ship¬ 
ping ronnections, offers a heller 
scone for the successful operation of 
a free-trade zone than any other 
port in India, not excluding Bom¬ 
bay. Bombay may offer compara¬ 
ble advantages in most other res¬ 
pects, except in the mj^tter the 
wide open space needed for esta¬ 
blishing a free-trade zone Haldia 
has still to be built, its township 
remains to be planned and finding 
adequate space for any kind of 


deveh^iniMHit » no pwifateni-jatrii^ at 
this sUge. This u not .to. 
however, from Bonjbay’s claim to a 
fiee-tra^ zone especially for the 
chemical industries, provided, opera¬ 
tionally and administratively, the 
location of such a zone in one of 
the harbotir islands proves feasible. 

None of the public bodies in Cal¬ 
cutta seems to have taken up tlu- 
question of the development of Hal¬ 
dia as a free-trade zone at all seri¬ 
ously. It is only the Indian Enginee¬ 
ring Association which has been 
ploughing a lonely furrow pushing 
Its proposal for a free export zone 
for Haldia. 

Letter to Editor 


Diplomatic Cars 

JN the issue of August 10, 196.1, 
Rnmesh Thapat refers to the 
‘fantastic prices’ at which the S T (' 
was able to sell ‘diplomatic tars'. 
There is little doubt that the prices 
quoted are fantastic. But, I am 
afraid, he poses the question wiong- 
ly when he asks : Who are the 
p,ent.lemen who could afford to pay 
these fantastic prices foi second¬ 
hand cars which wcie not even 
road-tested by them ? 

What makes Roinesh Thapar think 
that these second-hand diplomat k 
cars were bought by “gentlemen” 'f 
Not that there are not gentlemen m 
India who can afford to buy a se¬ 
cond-hand Pontiac Katalina foi Ks 
80,(M)0. But why should they 'f 

Depreciation is a chargeable ex¬ 
pense. Therefore, any item eligihh 
for depreciation for purposes of in¬ 
come tax is paid for partially by 
(Government (Gais are not eligible 
for development rebate but they do 
qualify for depreciation allowance 

A car purchased by a company i. 
paid for to the extent of roughly .'50 
per cent by Government. In effect, 
therefore, the Pontiac Katalina i'- 
bought by the company for just Rs 
40,000 which is not so fanta.stic. 

Probably, the gentlemen who are 
prepared to pay fantastic prices as 
company representatives would n<^t 
be prepared to pay even half as 
high prices qua gentlemen. 

I S Gulati 

Baroda, 

August 14. 




Cheques and Balances 


'J'HE progress, if thiU be the word, 
of the new Calcutta Municipal 
Ameodment fiill is in some ways 
symbolic of the predicament of 
West Bengal. But let Us go back 
<i bit, In 194B Prafulla • lihandrn 
(rhosh, then Chief Minister, super¬ 
seded the civic body, to the relief 
of most citizens, and appointed the 
Biswas Committee, whose report re¬ 
mains a olassic on the Corporation 
tnasmuch as most of the evils it re¬ 
counted are today as rampant. 
Through manoeuvres that need no 
detailed recalling, the councillors 
fame back; but even the tolerant 
B C Roy had later to invoke super- 
se.ssion. Meanwhile three I C .S men 
acted as Commissioners, none en¬ 
hancing his reputation and one com¬ 
mitting suicide for personal reasons. 
Kven when under suspension, vari¬ 
ous councillors did everything in 
their power to make things diSicult 
for the Commissioners, mainly 
through corrupt Corporation offi¬ 
cials; re-elected, the councillors’ 
doings became a scandal again, 

A year ago B C Roy died; and 
his successor, Prafulla Chandra Sen, 
bravely announced that he was go¬ 
ing to do something about the Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation. The Congress’s 
unexpected success in Calcutta and 
the suburbs in the last General Elec¬ 
tion made it plausible that he might, 
for while a Communist stronghold 
could be written off and funds belter 
invested in the rural areas a city 
loyal to the CongreB.s had to be nur¬ 
sed. The first thing to do was, of 
course, to introduce adult franchise; 
the second to curb the obstructive 
powers of councillors. The latest 
legislation, now referred to a select 
committee, seeks to ensure both hv 
enhancing the financial and other 
powers of the Government-appointed 
Commissioner and reducing the 
notorious Standing Committees to 
the status of debating societies. 

Behind the Scene 
Nothing, it might appear, could 
he simpler for the Chief Minister 
to do, for the Congress majority in 
the legislature is decisive. In fact, 
it Is possible that Sen has never 
found anything harder. And the 
curious thing is that all the opposi- 
'lori to the municipal bill comes in 
'he name of democracy of which 


there has never been much ir the 
Corporation, for its electoral rolls 
have always been rigged. Now it is 
being said that to increase the 
powers of the Commissioner, who is 
an official, is to reduce democratic 
control; to take away the powers of 
the Standing Committees is to be'tray 
a lack of faith in popularly elected 
councillors. 

Well, well, all Prafulla Sen has 
to do is point out that he himself it 
popularly elected, as is the legisla¬ 
ture; and they have at least as 
much right to speak for the people 
as the councillors. In fact, with 
the setting up of fully responsible 
Governments, civic democracy, Bri¬ 
tain’s first instalment of self-govern¬ 
ment to India, has become an irrele¬ 
vant anachronism. Even as some ap¬ 
pendices develop into appendicitis, 
collective bodies without active func¬ 
tions become raekets. The Calculi r 
Corporation, let it be put quite 
bluntly, is a racket, a very proh- 
table racket and hence difficult to 
break. Those who profit from it are 
powerful men, able almost to chal¬ 
lenge the authoiity of the (’hief 
Minister. The municipal hill’s re¬ 
ference to a select committee is not 
for the purpose of improving the 
draft. Both contenders need time. 
Incidentally, the Corporation of 
Calcutta annually handles a hiidget 
of very nearly Rs 10 crores. The 
Finance Standing Committee consists 
only of Congressmen; and, until the 
new bill goes through, the Commis¬ 
sioner’s financial powers are ridicu 
lously limited. 

On to Football 

Let us leave the Corporation and 
go to the Maidan. There is not 
much fresh air there; there is money. 
Soccer is Calcutta’s favourite sport; 
and the big charity matches, as bet¬ 
ween Mohun Bagan and East Ben¬ 
gal, draw enormous crowds. Tickets 
are almost unobtainable, unless you 
know somebody or are prepared to 
pay fantastic prices. A private com¬ 
pany used to sell the tickets. The 
Government decided to stop the 
racket. For some undiscloset) rea¬ 
son, however, tickets . for charity 
matches, the real money-makers, are 
still the business of the Indian Foot¬ 
ball Association, "nie I F A Pre¬ 
sident is Atulya Ghosh, the sole 


arbiter of Congress affairs in West 
Bengal. 

And the same Ghosh is President 
of the Congress Municipal Associa¬ 
tion, whose opposition to the 
municipal hill is strong and shrill. 
He has not yet openly spoken 
against the bill; he has only seen 
to it, with his usual thoroughness, 
that the Association does. For all 
the show of unity in the West Ben¬ 
gal Congress, for which Nehru has 
cheered Ghosh more than once, in 
the Congress Legislative Party thote 
are members who do not hate .Sen 
but Jove Ghosh more. Next yeai, it 
is said in the Maidan, Ghosh will 
have to choose between the pres¬ 
identship of the 1 F A and the chair- 
manship of the West Bengal Sports 
Council. 

The Choice 

At this point comes P C Sen’s 
offer to join the rush for resigna¬ 
tions that is now going on m New 
P **9 ■ mean it or doesn’t 

he . Ghosh’s reaction remains un- 
reported. But it would be siirpiising 
if his ambitious heart did not mis.s 
a beat in anticipation of early chan¬ 
ges in the State’s political environ¬ 
ment, changes that could favour only 
him. Those who keep the company 
of politicians — this writer never 
does - say that 5»en has regained 
some of his innate spirit of retirc- 
inent, his early Jove for “construc¬ 
tive” work in the villages It is also 
said that he is more than somewhat 
disgusted with the political machina¬ 
tions that constantly go on arouml 
him. As an administrator Sen has 
been only a moderate success. Can 
it be that his heart longs now and 
again for the image he once had, 
at least in Hooghly, of a self-less, 
self-effacing Congre.*is worker ? 

Can it, equally, he that Ghosh, 
with his control of the party mach¬ 
ine undisputed, longs now and 
again for the car and the livened 
chaprassi that come with Chief 
Ministership ? It is not enough to 
be told by fellow-Congressmen what 
a great man he is. One occasionally 
enjoys a similar opinion from ICS 
and IAS men. Presidentship of the 
Congress might promote Ghosh into 
an all-India leader; hut the joh is 
not the prize it once was, is it ? But 
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if Sen does go, well, it would l>^ 
Ghosh’s patriotic duty to stop in, 
wouldn’t it ? Only then could the 
Congress Municipal Association, the 


Indian Football Association and the 
West Bengal Sports Council rhoose 
other, perhaps better, men. The 
councillors’ talk of checks ai>(i 


balances in the democracy of Gob 
cutta Corporation is sheer iJoppy- 
cock. 

— Flibbertigibbet 


Letter from Punjab 

The Continuing Fight 


'J’HE A 1 C C having at last set 
up on August 10 a standing 
enquiry committee to look into 
charges of corruption against Con- 
gresemen in power — does it now 
complete the stnirture '<* — the 
Punjab dissidents wasted no time 
in setting up their own suh-commit- 
tee to prepare a formal charge 
sheet against the Chief Minister by 
August 20. They may thus be the 
first in the queue of justice-seekers. 
The sub-committee includes men 
like the former Speaker, Sardar 
Giirdial Singh Dhillon, and Kaiivvar 
Ijil Sharma M L C who have been 
in the forefront of the anti-Kairon 
crusade. The decision to set up 
ihii five-man sub-committee was 
the most important outcome of the 
August 11 meeting of the dissidents 
held at Karnal. the town which 
within two years has provided two 
major political contioversies ove. 
the activities of the Chief Minister. 

So the dissidents chose this town 
deliberately for their meeting. For 
it was here a few weeks ago that 
Ram Piara M L A, a prominent 
dissident himself, was attacked by 
two hired toughs with lathis and 
narrowly escaped death. He is 
still in bandages and has an arm 
in pla.ster. The controversy over 
the episode shows no signs of dying 
down. While opponents of the 
Chief Minister insist that the as¬ 
sault was politically motivated, his 
supporters blame o professional 
gambler of the town for having 
abetted the crime. On the face of 
it the theory proflfered seems plau¬ 
sible. For Shri Ram Piara had 
written a couple of scathing articles 
In his journal against ‘darra-satta’, 
the particular form of gambling 
practised by Kukki, the alleged 
abettor, and had earned the latter’s 
wrath. But thi.s explanation ha.s 
failed to convince most people. 
Ram Piara in particular, who has 
therefore boyrotted the police en¬ 
quiry. He insists on a Central 
probe into the affair, which demand 
kaa been rejected on the plea that 
law and order being a State sub¬ 


ject, the Centre can act only in 
case of a constitutional breakdown 
or on the request of the Stale 
Coverninent. 

Enquiry by Centre Justified 
Now, this legal hitch apart, in 
view of the grave nature of the 
incident in the context of the Chief 
Minister’s known hostility towards 
Ram Piara, the State Government 
could well make such a request to 
the Centre. Prestige sltould not 
•Stand in the way, for, if anything, 
such a Step will only enhance it, 
besides clearing the atmosphere 
which at present is full of suspi¬ 
cion. There are quite a few tlieo- 
ries circulating in the State, one of 
them being that the assault plan 
was engineered by two Kama) men. 
who happen to be the recipients of 
government patronage, hoping that, 
in case of ‘success’, their credit 
with the C M would be enhanced. 
They are said be going scot free 
either because of lack of sufficient 
evidence or because certain myste¬ 
rious forces are eager to protect 
them. Besides Rani Piara has 
openly alleged that the original 
statement of Kiikki, the gambler, 
was not recorded by the police 
Repeated assertions by the .State 
Home Minister and the Deputy 
(iommissioner Karnal to the effect 
that the crime was not politically 
motivated have been criticised on 
the ground that they terul to influ¬ 
ence the course of the enquiry. 

An extreme suggestion — and 
not a very innocent one, — has 
been made by Bhiin Sain Sachhar, 
a former Chief Minister of Punjab 
(whom Kairon had ‘dethroned’) 
and till recently Governor of An¬ 
dhra, that Presidential Rule should 
be, proclaimed in Punjab till the 
enquiry into the Ram Piara episode 
was over. Sachhar’s open letter to 
Kairon asking the latter to resign 
and let a fair enquiry take place 
has caused considerable discomfi¬ 
ture to the ruling group. But de¬ 
manding Presidential Rule over an 
istdividual case of lawlessness would 
be going a little too far, though 


there would be justification enough 
if such a case could be shown to 
be one of a series. Still in view 
of the fact that irrespective of 
whether the attack was politically 
motivated or not, it ha.s had very 
pronounced political repercussions, 
an enquiry by a Central agency 
would appear to be in order. 

But since the Centre has shown 
marked indifference to the issue 
and has also refused to look into 
Ram Piara’s earlier charges against 
the Chief Minister, which he had 
promised to substantiate or resign 
his seat in the Assembly, he has 
now decided to make open allega¬ 
tions against the Chief Minister at 
public meetings which he plans to 
hold all over the State. He hopes 
in this way to force the C M to sue 
him for defamation. 

The dissidents are plainly in an 
aggressive mood. And the two 
developments that have encouraged 
them are the creation of the stand¬ 
ing enquiry committee of the A I C C 
and the public outcry over the Ram 
Piara case. Their organisational 
defeat, which they not unexpectedly 
ascribe to ofTicial interference, has 
failed to demoralise them. Their 
deci.sion to prepare a formal charge 
sheet is significant as so far they 
had only insisted on an enquiry in¬ 
to the charge.s levied by Ram Piara 
before his expulsion from the Con¬ 
gress was confirmed. 

This certainly is a serious deve¬ 
lopment, That the dissidents’ ranks 
may be further strengthened is 
likely as Sardar Darbara Sipsh, 
the dissident minister and the 
C M’s main rival at present is likely 
to quit the government in puisu- 
ance of the Kaznraj plan. Although 
the Chief Minister has also ‘offered’ 
to resign, it is almost taken for 
granted that he will be persuaded 
to stick to hi.s present post. For 
this border State cannot afford a 
change of Chief Minister at present. 
But that is not the way the dissi- 

'Uoi)mi)i» dtp M»iA fi^uap 
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Kerala Ministry Out to Scuttle Agrarian Reform 


XHE shady manoeuvres of the 
Kerala Government to scuttle 
the land reforms which the Nam- 
l)Oodiripad Ministry had initiaCted 
and which the Pattern Ministry had 
more or less kejit intact cahnot be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. It had 
been widely reported at the time 
of its enactment that this particular 
piece of agrarian legislation had 
not only been blessed hy the Plan¬ 
ning Commission but considered by 
It as about the best enacted by any 
Slate — apart from Kashmir — in 
the sense of being weighted in fa¬ 
vour of the peasantry. 

After the Namboodinpad Muiistiy 
was forced out of office, it could 
have been quite easy to sabotage 
the legislation at the operational 
level — that is, after all, the fate 
of so many well-intentioned poli¬ 
cies. Two factors, however, pre- 
(luded this rather easy way out. 
One was the strength and organi¬ 
sation of the peasantry: the other 
was the excellence of the Hill itself 
which left very few loopholes and 
proved quite diffiniit to uiKteimiin' 
m implementation Since it could 
not be undermined it must be dest¬ 
royed Thi.s is what the Congress 
Ministry has now set out to do. 

The trouble began after the Bill 
had received the President’s assent. 
The Kerala High Court and the 
Supreme Court adjudged that cer¬ 
tain of its clau.ses were ultra virex 
of the Constitution. It was expect¬ 
ed that the present Mini-liv would 
either make the suitable drafting 
changes or avail itself of the Cen¬ 
tre’s offer to include the Rill in the 
Ninth Schedule of the Constitution, 
thus making it unchallengeable in 
the courts 

While the Ministry was fumbling, 
other force.s decided to take a hand 
in the game. The right wing press 
and land-owners spearheaded by 
the redoubtable Mannam. began a 
furious campaign. This octogena¬ 
rian leader and his lieutenants de¬ 
clared openly that an^ Government 
intending to implement the land 
reforms in their present foim would 
meet the same fate as the •IVam'- 
boodiripad Ministry! 

Sensihg the possibility of at last 
gaining a foothold for the Swatan- 


tra Party in the State, Rajaji hast¬ 
ened to Kerala at this juncture. He 
held long conversations with Man¬ 
nam and with the Catholic land¬ 
lords and Bishops. He advised 
thorn that for the moment there 
was no need for them to openly 
transfer their allegiance as he "felt 
that the Kerala Ministry was amen¬ 
able to pressure, especially in view 
of the trouble it was having with 
its own organisational wing which, 
according to the Swatantra sage, 
was a Krishna Menon fortress. 

The other piece of advice he pre¬ 
ferred was that the focus of attack 
should be “the new tyranny im- 
po.sed on the small properly ow¬ 
ners”. This tactic he openly pro¬ 
claimed at the Smallholders Con-‘ 
vention held at Palghat towards the 
end of June. Emboldened by his 
parabolising oratory, the Commit¬ 
tee of the Small Landowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation declared that it would cre¬ 
ate “confusion” throughout the 
State and, if necessary, stage token 
satyagraha in all the district head¬ 
quarters. 

Landed Interests Muster Forres 

It Stated that the Kerala Agrarian 
Rill and the proposed 17th Amend¬ 
ment Bill to the Constitution were 
veritable engines of oppression — 
Malayalam agitation is always 
vietoriaii in its flamboyance. The 
latter would bring all ryotwan 
lands within the purview of “est¬ 
ates” as defined in Article 31A of 
the Constitution and thus, in its 
opinion, set at naught all the pro¬ 
tection guaranteed in the Constitu¬ 
tion in respect of such lands. 

In Kerala the Revenue Minister 
and Catholic strongman, PTChacku, 
also asserted himself He gathered 
Congress workers loyal to him at 
a conclave in Kottayam Talking 
freely he soundly berated the Cen¬ 
tral Government for wanting to 
“amend tbe sacred Constitution 
just to validate a piece of Com¬ 
munist legislation”. If the Com¬ 
munist Ministry was overthrdwn, 
why all this fuss to save its laws? 
He is reported to have added that 
aa far as he was coneerned, the 
matter was “a prestige issue” and 
that hr would not hesitate- to resign 


if the Union Government went 
ahead with its amendment and 
would not allow the State Govern-' 
ment complete freedom to draft a 
new Bill. 

Obviously, tlic Nair coinmuna- 
lists and Catholic landed interests 
were coming together once again to 
secure their objective—^the negation 
of every single measure of social 
and economic advance that Kerala 
had registered in the stoimy period 
of 1957-59. 

It is sad U) have to write that the 
Congress High Command, which 
had blessed the “lilioration war’’ in 
1959, once again yielded to right 
wing pressure and agreed to the 
demand for an entirely new piece 
of agrarian legislation. Here we 
have another failure of the so-called 
politics of amorphousness. The 
Kerala Agrarian Bill as it stands 
today is no ultra radical piece of 
legislation hut a sober law fully 
consistent with the mixed socialism 
of the Planning Commission and 
the Congress High Command. Yet 
amorphousness cannot absorb it. 

The new Bill, it is learnt, will 
radically differ from the present 
one in such vital respects as: 

(1) the ceiling limit; 

(2) fair rent; 

(.3) compensation; and, 

(4) right of the landowners to 
evict tenants. 

Whatever pro-peasant slant on 
these matters is to be found in the 
present Bill is now to be ruthlessly 
removed, the declared principles 
of the Planning Commission on 
agrarian reforms are to be openly 
flouted. 

It is not only the very powerful 
Communist Kerala Karshaka San- 
gham that is on the move. Tlli^ 
to be expected and its appeal and 
organisation is both strong and 
widely ramified. An even more 
significant portent, however, is the 
decision of the Kisan Labour Parly 
of Father Vadakkan to join the 
agitation. Father Vadakkan, it will 
be recalled, was the founder of the 
Anti-Communist Front in Kerala 
«nd one of the more militant lea¬ 
ders of the “Liberation War” in 
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19^ ai^inst (he Namboodiripad 
Minitttry. 

Moreover, a large numher of 
Congressmen, and especially Con¬ 
gress M L As, have voiced their 
concern. They are reported to be 
trying to gel the Kerala Pradesh 
Congress Committee — tlie organi¬ 
sational wing already ranged 
against the Ministry — to scotch 
the move for de novo legislation. 
Why then a new Bill, he was asked. 


Ppwerful independent dailies like 
K€r^ Kmmuai and Potkujanam 
have also editorially expieBsed their 
protest. 

Chacko and company have had 
to bend somewhat. He has now 
come out with a statement that the 
new Bill would contain all the 
essential features of the old one and 
only remove certain technical lacu¬ 
nae m the drafting of the old Bill. 
In reply, he matte a further con¬ 


cession atl the fwlitkal loadna 
of Kerala would be called to a con¬ 
ference to give their views and only 
then would the Government begin 
Its drafting. 

All these ' manoeuvres are not 
likely, however, to avert the storm. 
Unless the Ministry lets go the 
Swatantia line, Kerala will witness 
a new round of vast mass action. 


Capital V iew 

This Ritual of Renunciation 

Rome^ ^Hiapar 


J HAVE yet to meet a thinking 
Indian who has been genuinely 
excited by the recent proceedings 
of the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee which culminated in unanimous 
support for the resolution sponsored 
by K Kamaraj calling on Congress 
leaders to be prepared to abandon 
the comforts and privileges of 
legislative or ministerial position 
for the thankless tasks of party 
organisation Even the ‘mass’ re¬ 
signation offers from the Chief 
Ministers of non-border States failed 
to impress. Only the ‘private secre¬ 
taries’ and ‘personal assistants’ 
were somewhat perturbed about 
their future prospects — though 
one ivould have thought they were 
less gullible. 

The public apathy over tliese 
rather sudden developments is under¬ 
standable. The impression is vidcs- 
pread that nobody in the legislative 
or ministerial wings of the Congress 
Party is prepared to quit his van 
tage position without a fight. Un 
seemly factional wrangles rontiiiue 
in most of the States, reaching their 
ugliest proportions in Kerala 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 
S K Patil, and several of his collea¬ 
gues, behave as if they had inherited 
their present positions ‘for life’ 
And the Prime Minister, onlv the 
other day, was asking an audience 
in the Punjab why he should re.sign 
merely to oblige some illiterate cri¬ 
tics. What is the meaning, then of 
these offers to resign by the men 
who control the legislative and 
ministerial wing of the party ? 

Are we to believe the mush whicli 
certain newspapers are popularising, 
that the members of the A I C C 


were deeply moved by the simple, 
direct and honest approach of Kama¬ 
raj who explained that there was no 
hope for the party unless the most 
experienced and resjiected members 
transferred themselves from legisla- 
tiye and ministerial functions to 
work for the organisation ? This 
would be an extraordinary event, for 
nowhere in the world (not even in 
the communist countries where the 
party organisation is strong) have 
the leaders of the legislative or 
ministerial wings of a ruling group 
willingly retreated to organisational 
tasks. Fiven Gandhi failed to strike 
a responsive chord in a party still 
uncorrupted by the exercise of 
power when he suggested a return 
to the people and the abandonment 
of State power 

A I C C DfK-loring Not Enniiph 

Are We to believe that the liealtli- 
ler wection.s of the ruling parly have 
somehow managed to make their in¬ 
fluence felt and that a civiliscrl and 
humane wav n. being found to place 
them in the saddle ’ Which are these 
sections ? What do they stand foi ? 
What evidence do we posses.s of their 
influence and activity? Quite clear¬ 
ly, no such trends are visible Indeed, 
the opposite i.s true. The paialysis 
which afflicts the Congress Party is 
not easily overcome, for it ha.s been 
too long neglected. Health can re- 
t'lm, but not through A I C C 
doctoring. 

Are we to believe that new 
combinations of political factions 
within the party are joining battle 
behind a smokescreen of self-mti- 
cism, hoping over a period ol 
months to manipulate the resigna¬ 


tions in such a way as to consolidate 
the power of the dominant ail-India 
faction ? Some such motivation may 
be present in the political calcula¬ 
tions of the aged ruling elite, but 
there is nothing to suggest that the 
factions are so organised as to be 
able to play this rather subtle game 
of political chess. At State level, 
however, these calculations may 
have more relevance. 

From what I can gather, this ri¬ 
tual of renunciation which we have 
just witnessed in the Capital is de¬ 
signed to create the basis for a 
‘purge’ of the legislative and minis¬ 
terial leadership of the party of 
those elements which are the main 
cause of the paralysis. K Kamaiaj 
believes, and he may well be right, 
that the ‘purge’ can only be carried 
out if the popular impression is 
created that those who vacate their 
ministerial positions are doing so 
for the greater good of the Con¬ 
gress Party and the country; after 
all renunciation of any kind is toda) 
about the only act which continue*, 
to pay political dividends. The 
‘purge’ of the incurable fartionalists 
and policy-wreckers in the legisla¬ 
tive and ministerial leadership will 
also be accompanied by the trans¬ 
fer of certain very prominent lead¬ 
ers to positions in the party orga¬ 
nisation to strengthen the idea that 
Congressmen are taking part in ao 
historic act of renunciation. How¬ 
ever, nobody in the High Command 
believes that the party organisation 
is going to be galvanised by these 
developments ! 

It is true that on paper Jawabarlal 
Nehru now has the power to direct 
the country in whichever way he 



dmim Ivy 6ie trusted j|iet|^ 

tcnaAts io key legislative and iniioi* 
^terial positions. But it is equally 
clear that the Prime Minister hm 
no intention of interpreting his 
present role in this manner. Of late, 
he has become responsive .to contra¬ 
ry advice and to uis extent he fgiis 
to provide decisive leadership. To 
expect this state of affairs to change 
as a result of the A 1 C C meeting 
would he politically puerile, for it 
would involve a drastic and far- 
reaching overhaul of the leadership. 

These comments on the ritual of 
renunciation are not intended to 
ridicule the Kamaraj Plan. Indeed, 
the manner of its unfolding is in 
many ways remarkable and once 
again offers proof of the tremendous 
caparity which th* Congress Party 
still has for political manoeuvre. 
Large sections of the public, angry- 
over the partial failure of economic 
policies and perturbed by the lack 
of cohesion at the higher levels of 
power, will react favourably to the 
Kamaraj Plan — that is, if it is 
skilfully implemented -and ends the 
paralysis caused by factional in¬ 
fighting which threatens the very 
existence of the Congress Party in 
several States. Half-hearted imple¬ 
mentation, or a retreat fiom the real 
objectives of the Kamaraj Plan, 
could also be terribly destructive of 
(Congress prestige. 

Barren of Ideology 

Clearly, Kamaraj is convinced 
that the ‘purge’ will indirectly give 
new life to the party organisation 
—and by doing so, make its role 
more effective in the formulation 
and execution of policies. And if 
there are enough prominent leaders 
at Central and State levels, unaffert- 
ed by factional battles, to head the 
party organisation, Kamaraj may 
yet become the saviour of a dis¬ 
integrating party. But we have yet 
to hear powerful voices raised to 
urge an ideological spring-cleaning, 
for without thi.s no leadership can 
hope to remain relevant or viable 
Significantly, the A I C C session 
was completely barren of ideology 

The Prime Minister is conscious 
of this grave threat to the future of 
the Congress Party. Every now and 
then, in a public or private discus¬ 
sion, he harps on this particular lag 
in the nation’s political develop¬ 
ment. But there is no sustained 
effort to achieve any ideological 


A 4wt «l uM clkfaeii'^eRn- 
not tm tbs place of living ideirikigy 
which keeps ahteast of the prolpund 
changes t^ing place in the inter¬ 
national comaunky. In this respect, 
the opposition parties have also de¬ 
monstrated their ntter bankruptey. 
They, too, are largely obsessed aith 
personalities. Policies figure only 
occaskmally in their cticolatioDS, 
and the programmes they enunciate 
increasingly laii to in^ire the pcdplc. 

There is no denying that thc' 
Kamaraj Plan, during implementa¬ 
tion or after, will unleash some 
degree of useful self-criticism which 
might sharpen attitudes blunted by 
years of flabby thinking and politi¬ 
cal opportunism. But unless the de¬ 
bate within the ruling party and 
outside assumes significant ideologi- 

From the London End 


fM d h ae fi ilithM, we mny well ie' 
witoeseing flue beginning of the end 
of CongreM hegemony. 

Tailpiece : The government-spon¬ 
sored National Institute of Commu¬ 
nity Development, after a survey of 
the ‘perception of the national 
emergency in the villages’, declares 
that of the more than 3,000 villag¬ 
ers interviewed by the Institute’s in¬ 
vestigators througbottt the country, 
83 per cent showed awareness of the 
Chinese aggression and at least 60 
per cent displayed ‘even deeper per¬ 
ception’ of the Chinese threat and 
its implications. But two-thirds of 
the people interviewed had not even 
heard of the village volunteer force 
and the defence labour hanks. 
Village India is apparently better 
informed than urban India ! 


Expansion^ but Not Enough 


the latest Economic Review of 
the National Institute, of Econo¬ 
mic and Social Research published 
on Monday last deals with two in¬ 
teresting topics. Ihe first is the 
question whether Britain has lagged 
behind in developing her overseas 
trade, particularly in “fast-growing” 
export items like office machinery, 
plastics, aircraft, etc, and the second 
is the need to take “ a much more 
positive approach to planning ” to 
counter the growth of population 
and the increase in unemployment. 

The Review takes a generally op¬ 
timistic view of the prospects for the 
British economy and anticipates a 
steady growth until roid-1964. The 
world economic scene is also regar¬ 
ded more hopefully. Thus, “ the 
outlook for world production and 
trade looks much better than it did 
three months ago ”. Production is 
expanding once more in Britain, 
the U S and Japan, and the expan¬ 
sion continues, though a little more 
slowly, in Western Europe. The 
position of the primary producers 
is also improving because of a slight 
rise in prices of these commodities. 
All these factors should help Britain. 

Neddr WHl Iw DiMppointeii 

Dealing with the British economy, 
(he Review states that it has begun 
“a belated, but fairly sharp" reco 
very, with national output ruin);, 


in real terms by between 2 per cent 
and 2i per cent in the first six 
months of 1963. ft believes that 
output will rise slightly faster in the 
second half and that the upturn will 
continue till mid-1964. Despite 
this, however, Britain is not likely 
to reach the National Economic 
Development Council’s 1966 target. 
“This rate of rise — 4.5 per cent a 
year — may continue on present 
policies up to mid-1964 ”, but even 
if it continued to 1966, Ned’s five- 
year target of approximately 20 per 
cent would still not be reaedted. The 
expansion so far has been based on 
a modest rise in consumer spending 
and a rapid rise in exports. Consu¬ 
mer spending may increase fastei 
with non-durables taking over some 
of the running from cars and elec¬ 
trical appliances. Although public 
expenditure is scheduled to rise, lit¬ 
tle can yet be said about the key 
factor of private industrial invest¬ 
ment. The Institute still foresees an 
upturn here at the beginning of the 
next year, but is not quite .so con¬ 
fident about it as it was before. 

The Review, however, is frank 
enough to admit that these conclu¬ 
sions are only its “appraisal” based 
on the official statistics released in 
the last few weeks. One of the most 
significant of these, the Board of 
Trade study On private investment, 
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‘ whidi is th« key fatioi essential for 
1 any significant growth, was not 
available to the Institute as it was 
to be published only on Tuesday 

If the problems of regional un 
employment and population “expli- 
aions” are to be avoided, the t\a- 
tional Institute is convinced tliat 
Bntatn needs to take ‘ a much more 
positive approach to planning, both 
on a national and a regional scale” 
According to the Institute, the 
first requirement is a national plan 
for the regional distribution of cm 
ployment and population. Slcji-’ 
should be taken to discourage the 
unplanned growth of population in 
the South-east and London and new 
centres, of growth must be created 
The position with regard to legional 
unemployment in July 1962 as com 
pared with July 196H, is given 
below . 



July 1963 

July 1962 

London 



and S E 

62,147 (111 

61,945 (1.1) 

East and 



South 

29,065 (1.2) 

27,456 (LI) 

South-wrest 

17.867 (1.4) 

17,207 (1.4) 

Midlands 

47,741 (1 4) 

49,502 (1.4) 

Yorks and 



Lines 

32,419 (1.6) 

31,088 (1.4) 

North-west 

76,543 ( 2 6) 

69,553 ( 2.8) 

Northern 

60,610 (4,0) 

41,601 (8.2) 

Scotland 

92,566 (4.3) 

7.1,288 (3 6) 

Wales 

27,128 (2.8) 

26,542 (2.7) 

Great 



Britain 43.1,965 (S.O) 

400,182 (18) 


• Percentage figures are given 
within brackets. 

Exports have led a fairly sharp 
recovery in Britain’s national out¬ 
put. They rose by about 4A pei 
cent in volume by May, compaicd 
with November 1962. Prosjrects for 
a continued, though slower, rise in 
exports, seem better than they weie 
at this time last year. The rom- 
mon Market eountiies’ trade gap is 
much wider than a year ago and 
“it seems unlikely that the IT S de¬ 
ficit will be much smaller in the 
next twelve months than in the vvai 
up to June 1963”. British exports 
are expwted to continue to rise 
though not as fast as in the first 
half of the year. Tliere might be 
another 2.3 per cent increase in the 
volume of British exports, making 
the total rise during the year abou 
8 per cent. “Utere is no reason, a 
the moment, fo suppose that they 
will not go on rising into 1964”. 

The Institute believes, however 
that imports may outpace export.® in 
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volume in the second half of 1963. 
It expects the cunent balance of 
payments to be rather less favour¬ 
able in the next twelve months, hut 
even so it considers that any worsen¬ 
ing IS unlikely to be serious enough 
to force the Government to put tnc 
brake on. The Institute expects that 
if either reserve currency — dollar 
or .steiling—now comes under piev 
surr, it is more likely to be tlic 
dollar than the pound. 

High Prices, Cause of Low Exports 

In the detailed analysis of Bri¬ 
tain’s export performance, tlie con¬ 
clusion It seems to reach is that the 
main trouble, as far as the British 
export drive is concerned, has been 
prices rather than any lack of in¬ 
novation in British industry. Bri¬ 
tain’s export performance m both 
the fast and slow-growing exports in 
three gioups —transport, machinery 
and chemicals — which make uji 
two-thirds of the total exports of 
leading manufacturing countries has 
been compared with those of eight 
or nine other major industrial roiin- 
tries. In 1954-55, nearly 59 per 
cent of these countries’ exports were 
fast-growing. Britain's figure was 
56 per cent. Dealing specifically 
with the machinery group of the 
nine countries in the study, Britain, 
in 1960-61, had the least advantage¬ 
ous export pattern. 

Dealing with the question of whe¬ 
ther Britain’s slowness in adapting 
Itself to the newer growth industries 
is the cause of Britain's declining 
share of world trade, the Institute 
shows that taking the fastest giowing 
parts of these industries, Britain’s 
share of these exports is lower than 
that of others, and that while Britain 
comes out badly in any comparison 
of exports of the fast-growing en¬ 
gineering goods, there is not .sufii- 
cient evidence “of any great handi¬ 
cap from an initial bias in Britain’s 
pattern of trade towards slow-grow¬ 
ing products”. The Review con¬ 
tinues : 

“We have fallen behind in new 
products — office machinery, sn- 
entific instiuments and the wide 
group of miscellaneous industrial 
machinery, which inciuiles a good 
deal of specialised equipment . 

It is more doubtful whether our 
relatively high imports of fast¬ 
growing chemicals point to any 
technical backwardness; the Ita 


liait and Gentian import patterns 
are virtually the same as ours”. 

On this particular question Pro¬ 
fessor Barna reaches a different con¬ 
clusion : that Britain’s slowness in 
adapting itself to the newer growth 
industries is the cause of Britain’s 
declining share of world trade, Bri¬ 
tain’s share of world trade has drop¬ 
ped from 21 per cent m 1953 to 
just over 15 per cent last year. Pro¬ 
lessor Barna points out that if actual 
figures of imports and exports of 
fast-giowing products are compaied 
country by country, instead of rely¬ 
ing on peicentagvs (as the National 
Institute does), it becomes clear 
that Britain’s trading position “i» 
worse and frequently far worse than 
that of our two ihief competitors — 
Germany and the L) S”. Profc‘.sor 
Barna originally outlined this view 
HI Apill, and he now goes on to say; 

“It IS precisely in the fastest 
growing product group that Bri¬ 
tain’s export -urplus is less than 
that of the other two countries .. 
Theie i® thus, over the whole held 
of tiadr in manufactures, a sys- 
Ivinatn. lelalionship ; The fastei 
world demand is expanding for a 
product gioup. the more inferior 
1 ® Data in’s share in that maikel 
. . The inferior trading position 
of Britain is thus an indication of 
tediniial hai kwardness”. 

It IS inteicsting to note that the 
Tieldcn Committee which rM'entlv 
published its report, based on an 
analysis of engimrcring, design and 
rewarch, came to the same conclu¬ 
sion as Dr Barna 

Thcie aie indications that British 
industry is not changing fast enough 
to deal with her own export jiro- 
hlems in the light of the new 
attitude towards world trade, with 
developing countries demanding .i 
laigpi share' in export markets of 
traditional manufaetiircs, such a® 
textiles, it is surely unrealistic foi 
Britain and other countries to cling 
tenaciously to industries which an 
no longei fast-growing. Surely, ni 
the iritciests of both Britain and 
world trade in general, it would he 
much mom worthwhile if serious 
slejis wvre taken m Britain to altei 
the structural basis of British indus¬ 
tries and a leal move was made foi 
Riitain to concentrate on the more 
complicated and faster-growing ex- 
(loiis, leaving the more traditional 
exports to the developing countries. 




Peace Fighters fall Out 


JJlROSfilMA, 1963'may well mark 

the turning point ot the history 
of the “peace movement” in Japan. 
Each year since 1954 in August the 
Gensuiko has held a rally in Hiro¬ 
shima with the support of the mayor 
and council of the city against the 
use of hydrogen and atomic bombs. 
This movement is supposed to have 
been begun by a group of house¬ 
wives of a Tokyo ward who were 
determined that Japan should never 
suffer the agcmies of another ato¬ 
mic attack and who were, therefore, 
opposed to any country manufactu¬ 
ring, owning or using atomic and 
hydrogen bomhs in any form. Since 
Japan under the so-called “peace 
constitution” of General MacArthur 
18 forbidden to own any instruments 
of aggression such as an array, navy 
or air force, those political parties 
who supported the original consti¬ 
tution rapidly adopted this move¬ 
ment as their own and give it finan¬ 
cial support. The word “peace” in 
Japan is usually associated with 
support of the American instituted 
constitution, support of left wing 
movements of various sorts and 
support of the Council againt Ato¬ 
mic Bombs. Thus left wing groups 
tend to be associated with all “peace 
movements” and there is thus a 
strong political element involved. 

In the case of the Gensuiko, 
membership on the executive 
committee is almost entirely 
confined to the main left wing groii- 
ps, the Socialist Party, the Sohyo 
( the most powerful association ot 
trade unions) the Communist Par¬ 
ty and Zenkakuren (National Fede¬ 
ration of Students’ Associations). 
The President of the Gensuiko is 
Yasui, who last year refused to con¬ 
demn the Russian atomic tests though 
he had been most outspoken against 
the earlier American teats and only 
managed to retain his position bv the 
most amhiguous twists and turns. 
He is in fact regarded as the nomi¬ 
nee of the Japan Communist Party. 
Gwing to the ambiguous attitude of 
the Gensuiko ieader^ip towards 
the Russian tests a separate non-poli¬ 
tical movement wm started last year 
called Kakkin ( National Council 
against Nuclear Weapons and for 
the Construction of Peace) under 
the presidentah^ of Professor 


Masatoshi Matsushita, head of the 
Rikkyo University. 

SociaiiaU Give in to Gomnuanisls 

However this split between the 
two sections of the official movement 
against the atomic bomb did not 
become acute because of the Socia¬ 
list Party’s anxiety to avoid as far 
as possible any split within the so¬ 
cialist movement. At the same time 
the Socialist Party was unwilling 
to come out openly against the Com¬ 
munist Party and lose the leadership 
of the movement. The Gensuiko 
has substantia! financial support not 
only from various political parties 
and unions but also from a network 
of local chapters throughout Japan 
especially among women. To have 
a separate anti-atomic bomb move¬ 
ment completely independent from 
the loft wing" movement was a poten¬ 
tial threat to the Socialist Party’s 
position of leadership and la.st year 
the Socialists were successful in hea¬ 
ling the rift in the movement by get¬ 
ting a guarantee from the Communist 
Party, that the main platform of 
Gensuiko would be unconditional 
opposition to all forms of nuclear 
testing by any country. The Com¬ 
munist Party, however, managed to 
retain substantial control over the 
movement, being much more inte- 
' rested in questions of organisation 
tliari in the use of words. 

This uneasy state would have con¬ 
tinued and the Hiroshima peace ra¬ 
lly would have been successful were 
it not for the fact that the pressure 
of international affairs and especially 
the American - Russian peace trunty 
upset the delegates of the Japan 
Communist Party. The Japan Com¬ 
munist Party must now be regarded 
as having arrayed itself nneondi- 
tionallv behind the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic. The attitude of the Ptio- 
pies’ Republic is that the present 
Russo-American Treaty is an agree¬ 
ment among robbeis to keep their 
ill-gotten gains derived from the 
monopoly of atomic weapons. The 
Japan Communist Party has gradua¬ 
lly changed its position from the 
agreement entered into last veer to 
support the general line of Gen- 
suikyo. 

The first sian of thi.s was a leading 
ankle in Akihata (Red Flag) on 
July 5 entitled “ what id to be doiw 


to unify and promote our drive aga« 
hist atomic and hydrogen bombs”. 
The argument may be sumtnaiiaed 
as follows : Since the imperialist 
camp is waging aggressive wars in 
Vietnam and Laos, nuclear teals by 
imperialist and aocialiat forces 
should be differentiated. Thus one 
cannot judge a “ban the bomb” 
movement without taking into con¬ 
sideration the nature of the class 
war. An indiscriminate “ban the 
bomb ” movement plays into the 
hands of the imperialists at the pre¬ 
sent time. 'Thus the test ban move¬ 
ment should be linked to other forms 
of political struggle such as the op¬ 
position to the berthing of US atomic 
submarines in Japan, On July 28 
t)ie Socialist Party magazine, Shakai 
Shimpo carried an artick titled 
“ for the success of the World Ban- 
tbe-Bomb Convention ”. It opposed 
all nuclear testing in any form as 
constituting a threat not only to the 
present but the future generations. 
A nuclear war, it argued, was worse 
than the possible domination of the 
world by imperialism. More over, an 
issue like banning nuclear tests, it 
was stated, should not be decided on 
principles but must take account of 
all views and ideas. 

The Hiroshima rally, which com¬ 
menced on Monday, August 5, lias 
been marked by open factionalism 
which is so strong that it has pre¬ 
vented united action of any sort ex¬ 
cept the silent prayer round the Hi¬ 
roshima peace shrine. The final 
split in the movement occurred when 
the Communists instead of yielding 
ground became more intransigent 
and in contravention of the decision 
to limit the number of delegates to 
10,300 tried to allow everyone pre¬ 
sent to vote and packed the meeting 
with as many ‘delegates’ as they 
could get hold of from the various 
branche.s of the party. The Rus¬ 
sian and Chinese delegates have 
been making violent speeches 
against one another and the 
Russians actually stood with their 
backs to the rostrum while the Chi¬ 
nese delegates spoke. 

It is difficult to understand why 
the Japan Communist Party has 
adopted such an extreme attitode. 
One suspects that Ae party consider¬ 
ed itself sufficiently strong to control 

laoo 


the Gemuikyo irrwp*‘ctiv«‘ of the 
opinions of tiie Japanese people at 
large and itiought they toidd control 
the voting. Moreover in the presence 
of the Chim'sc delegates, the Japan 
Communist Party is anxious to show 
its open loyalty to and support for 
the Chinese Communist Parly. How¬ 
ever, the results have heen quite 
contrary to the e\f)ectations of the 
Japan Communist Party The mayor 
of HirotJiima with the support of 
most of the citizens and ev'en the 
Association of Atom Bomli Victims 
has forbidden the Gensuikyo to use 
certain public facilities such as the 
gymnasium. 

Just as the (.ornmiiriisi.s were to 
open the main meeling parked with 
their own illegal ‘delegates’, the 
Socialist Party and Sohyo announced 
that they would withdraw completc- 
Jy fioni the organisutiun and de¬ 
manded return of .some of the 
money which they had conlrihuled 
towards the general expenses. So 
the split is complete and it seems 
impossible that it can be healed 

From Mnrxisin to Soeinl Welfare 

There is undouhledly very strong 
feeling in Japan among the coin- 
inon people against the atom or 
hydrogen bomb but instead of this 
feeling being expiessed through non- 
political organisations as. for ex- 
aiTi|)|e, 111 Kiigluiid with the '’(ioni- 
inittee for lOi)’’ and Canon f.ollins’ 
movement, it has been controlled 
and siqiported by political bodies. 1 
am sure tliat the anti-utom hoinh 
movement will cenifiiuie to exist 
but if It IS supported by political 


groups, it wiH always tend to 
l>e pulled hither and thither 
by the prevailing political winds. 
The .Socialist Parly has acted 
with great ability in trying to nego¬ 
tiate with the Communist Party but 
the splint in the Gensuikyo has shown 
the impossibility of forming a popu¬ 
lar front with the Communists on 
any important issue of principle. 
During the last few years the 
Japan Sociali.si Party has succeeded 
m projecting a socialist image of 
itself distinct from that of the Com¬ 
munist Party and even though much 
of Its language is still Marxist m 
style. It IS becoming much more 
social welfare oriented. In my 
opinion this change is paying rich 
dividend and the Liberal Democra¬ 
tic Patty is being very slowly un¬ 
dermined in Its rural constituencies 
whore fanners arc Iteginning to think 
for thcnisclve.s. The most significant 
a-i)jcct of the Hiroshima conference 
is that, almost for the first time 
since 1 have been in Japan, a funda¬ 
mental moral issue between the 
Communists and the Socialists has 
been fought out in the open and 
the two sides have been clearly 
seen as opponents in a moral sense. 

Wlien the atom bomb was drop¬ 
ped on Hiroshima eighteen years ago, 
d(),(KK) peofde were directly killed 
and eveiy building within kilo¬ 
meters of the strike was destroyed 
diiectly. not taking into consideration 
the damage done by fires that broke 
out unniediutely afterwards It was 
not until 19')H however that any 
government provision was made for 
the Mcliins, Every person who was 


within 3 kms of the strike (67,000 

people) is entitled today to free 
medical care and those outside the 
limit who were in Hiroshima with¬ 
in three weeks of the explosion arc 
entitled to 50 per cent of their medi¬ 
cal expenses. The Atomic Bomb 
Hospital built in 1956 with the 
money from New Year greeting 
cards (sold by the Post Office) has 
treated 36,059 patients which is 
estimated to be one third of the 
total number of people affected It 
has 120 hospital beds most of which 
are fully occupied most of the time 
even now. It has been estimated that 
about 40,000 people who were in 
Hiroshima at the time of the ex¬ 
plosion still receive medical care in 
the city. These are official statistics 
and it can be assumed that there 
are many people who were affected 
by the atomic bomb who have not 
registered and who for various rea¬ 
sons do not come under state aid 
The havoc at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki was wrought by bombs 
which were primitive compared to 
modem hydrogen bomb. For the 
Japan Communist Party to oppose 
only atomic tests by the Imperialists 
and not every nation which manu¬ 
factures the bomb will appear to 
the people like playing with words. 
The Chinese Communist Party is 
perhaps inadequately informed about 
the nature of an atomic war, and 
may consider itself justified in sup¬ 
porting Communist nuclear bombs 
but for the Japan Communist 
Party to follow the lead of the 
CCP unthinkingly is hound to 
affect Its standing among the people. 
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Don Quixote or Charlemagne ? 


^I^ON GENERAl” said a Corres¬ 
pondent, on a hot July after¬ 
noon, rising from his seat in the 
stagy audience hall of the Elysee 
Palace, home of the French Presi¬ 
dent, “ what do you think of the 
ideological split between the Soviet 
Union and China ? ” 

The setting was a press conference, 
if such it be called, the eighth of 
Its kind held by General de Gaulle 
since he came to power and the 
question was a routine one, but the 
correspondent got no immediate rep¬ 
ly. “Bien" answered the Geneial, 
looking like a benevolent grand¬ 
father awaiting bed-time questions 
from a brood of grandchildien, 
“ what is the next question 'i " 
"Messieur President” said anotliei 
correspondent in response, “tell us 
Bien ” continued the Pie- 
sident listening patiently and sound¬ 
ing pleased with himself, “and what 
IS the next question 

When he thus had some halt a 
dozen questions put to him, the Pie 
sident now turned to hi.s listeners, a 
respectable if fidgety cackle of some 
six hundred French and ton ign 
journalists, and unhurdened himself 
of a lecture, pausing just sufFinentlv 
to ask a jouinalist to repeal lii" 
question, but not to let him ask a 
new one. 

The de Gaulle Technique 

The de Gaulle press confeiencc 
technique is just about as unique as 
the man himself, autocratic, imperi¬ 
ous, insofar as it does not permit 
contradiction or cross-examination, 
but otherwise instructive, even 
delightful. De Gaulle may be Victo¬ 
rian in a way, but unlike Que**n 
Victoria, he permits himself to be 
drily amused and is not above want¬ 
ing to amuse others as well. 

Those who listened to him knew 
full well that when de Gaulle said 
that “France speaking through the 
mouth of the President of the Re- 
public” was saying this or that, it 
was France inaeed that was speak¬ 
ing. And France spoke, on tlic te.st 
ban agreement, on Franco-Amencan 
relations, on the ideological rift bet¬ 
ween Moscow and Peking and the 
words came, in mellifluous French, 


beautifully phrased, laden with vvit. 
sharp satire and complete Gallic 
logic. 

The “logic” was most evident 
when de Gaulle spoke of the test 
ban agreement. What, if ary, wcie 
the merits of the agreement, so-call¬ 
ed ? De Gaulle picked up the 
agreement apple, so to speak, for 
public gaze, examined it tor iaiilts 
and then threw it out of the window 
as being rotten to the coie. And his 
reasons could not have beim more 
cogent — from the French point of 
view, or rather from the de Guiiilc 
point of view. 

Test Ban-Accord : 

“ Limited Importance ” 

It was not the first time that nu¬ 
clear tests had been interrupted, 
said de Gaulle, staring at his apple 
with a cold eye. Theie had been 
long periods, at various times, when 
neither of the sides carried out im¬ 
portant tests. But abstention was 
now more probable for the simjde 
reason that either side had tarried 
out so many hundred.s of tests that 
more of them were simply unneces¬ 
sary. The money involved could 
henceforth be used to re-inforne 
“existing means of destruction” niicl 
for making more numerous and 
mole powerful missiles and launch¬ 
ing pads. 

What were the Anglo-Saxons and 
Russian.s saying in effect ? In the 
first place, they had refused to in¬ 
clude underground tests in their 
agreement, thus raising doubts 
about their alleged altruism. In tin? 
second place, each party had reser¬ 
ved Its rights to abrogate the agree¬ 
ment, if It deemed fit to do so 
Where was the purpose of signing 
an agreement if the intention wa* 
to break it at the first convenient 
moment ? The agreement merely 
indicated that for the time being 
the signatories were satisfied that 
they had all that they wished for 
and wanted no fight till they had 
time to digest their gains. Nothing 
in the situation had changed. Both 
signatories had all the weapons in 
the world to annihilate the universe. 
Neither had the slightest intention 
to give them up, now or ever. “That 


IS why" said the General, looking 
blandly at his audience, “the Mos¬ 
cow Agreement from the global and 
practical point of view has only a 
limited importance*’. 

Puttins the U S in iu PInce 

He might have said “class dis¬ 
missed” and ndired hebind the red 
curtain from which be had emerged, 
hut a de Gaulle press conference is 
moie than a monologue, u is a 
Gaullist engagement with the rest of 
the world. The President had sum¬ 
marily dismissed the Moscow Agrw'- 
ment as so much moonshine, but 
he had his critics to deal with. There 
was America. He referred to it as 
if It were some unfoitunate conti¬ 
nent. run by a few malevolent jour¬ 
nal i.sts. whose writings really did not 
deserve a second look, but there it 
was. trying to put on a big act of 
moral ri'ctitiide. It bad to be put 
in IK ploce. 

This de Gaulle set about doing, 
with an elaborate recollecliun of 
French-Anierican friendship, men¬ 
tioning in passing Lafayette and 
Kochanibeau from whose assistance 
America had benefilted. Ye.s, he 
seemed to sav, Ameiica indeed had 
henifitled from France, hut what 
bad France received in return ? De 
Gaulle proceeded to mock at the 
United Stales participation in the 
First World War — two years too 
late — and in the Second World 
War —■ after America bad been at¬ 
tacked by Japan. De Gaulle thereby 
implied, without saying' it in so 
many words, that if the United 
States did come to F^ch help, it 
was either too late' Of afimehow not 
entirely disjnterwraed service. From 
this the President concluded that 
Mr Kennedy notwithstanding, it 
would lie foolish to believe that if 
iheie be a Third World War, Anie 
ricu will automatically rush to 
France’s help. From this it was 
only one step to say that the crea¬ 
tion of a French atomic deterrent 
was, therefore, an imperative must. 

That France has a long way to 
go before it can manufacture in 
numbtfs a sufficiently powerful nu¬ 
clear bomb is only too well known. 
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The United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, 
Canada, Germany, Belgium, 
West Indies, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Cyprus 
and Sudan, amongst others, 
have purchased from January 
to December 1962, 
pairs of footsvear 
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Froncie, ijeaides, will al«o have to 
perfect a misaile delivery systeih and 
not depend solely on bombers. How 
long will it take France to be self- 
sufficient in this retard and what 
will be the cost to the French peo¬ 
ple ? So far, no answer has b<-en 
forthcoming. It is a known fact 
that at the monient France has com¬ 
mitted £ 400 million upwards to¬ 
wards the manufacture (A a nudear 
bomb, but this is evidently only a 
beginning. Mpch more will jiuve to 
be spent before a nuclear force be¬ 
comes operational. Even then, if is 
feared, the French force de ,jta,ppe 
will come nowhere near American 
or Russian destructive power; why 
then, when France is a meitiber of 
NATO and is covered by the NATO 
umbi'ella, should she desire to go 
It alone ? 

Some say that this is due solely 
to a desire to make France leader 
of a Third Force in Western Europe; 
others say this is due to a desire for 
jiersonal aggrandisement. There is 
another group which believes that 
de Gaulle is simply trying to black¬ 
mail the Anglo-Americans into giv¬ 
ing him atomic secrets and that the 
scheduled French tests are merely a 
cover. No single answer is entirely 
satisfactory Is it a fear of being 
let down by the United States, then, 
the motivating force of French go- 
il-alone ? What is the answer to dc 
Gaulle’s tilting at the atomic wind¬ 
mill ? 

Parallel with China 

That there is a strange similarity 
between the Chinese and French 
points of view on the atomic test 
agreement is only too plain. What 
China is to the Soviet bloc, France 
IS to the Western Allies. The Chi¬ 
nese attack against the Soviets 
sounds almost identical with that of 
de Gaulle’s against his own Allies, 
except that de Gaulle, who is the 
more sophisticated and the more 
cultivated, permitted himself to say 
that he would understand Mr Ken¬ 
nedy’s joy at the signing of the , 
Pact. In this one significant rcgactl, 
the French differ from the Chinese. 

If it IS de Gaulle’s desire to be¬ 
come a modem Charlemagne, the 
man to unite all of western Europe 
under him, then he is probably the 
most ill-informed man in European 
Christendom. The Germans want his 
friendship, but not hi.s overlordship. 

The Germans have been saying that 


they want European unity, but only 
as part of the larger Atlantic unitv, 
in which western Eurt^ is bound 
not only to Brhain, but to Canada 
and the United States as well. 

What is more, de Gaulle’s pro¬ 
bable views do not'corroborate with 
his action- On the question of Bri¬ 
tain’s entry into the Cunamon Mar¬ 
ket, he has fallen out with the rest 
of the Six and on the question of 
agriculture, he’ has fallen out with 
West Germany without whewn all his 
plan.s for a Greater Europe come 
to nought. Cximparisop, with China 
again swinkdbii |>iaui^l3e. 'France is 
at logmrheads with practically alF 
her allies, wih the United States on 
the test ban iissue, w^ Britain on 
entry into the Common Market, 
with West Germany on the issue of 
agriculture, with Italy and Benelux 
countries on enlargement of ^e 
European Economic fiommunity. 
For all practical purposes, France 
today is the odd man out in the 
western camp, even as China is tiie 
pariah in the communist <»mp. 
And yet there are two contradic¬ 
tions in the French poskioit: one is 
that de Catille believes that in the 
long run, China has to be isolated 
and Russia has to make common 
cause with the West. And even 
while maintaining this, he is trying 
to contact China and arrange trade 
deals with the country he hates. 
Why, if de Gaulle Ts afraid of 
China’s long term plans, is he pre¬ 
pared to accommodate it In his 
short term trade? Again. if he 
believes that the Sovirt Union is 
going to make common cause With 
the West, why is he then so abusive 
of the Kremlin -and its efforts to 
come closer to the West ? 

SuMe ^adiMattr 

No answers are immediately 
forthcoming from the Elysec 
Palace De Gaulle is a consummate 
politician and a shrewd judge of 
events Rut even his most intinuite 
followers have not been able to ex¬ 
plain his steps. They are simply 
baffling. One theory is that France 
is seeking “quick mwiey” in,Order 
to finance its giant plans for nu¬ 
clear self-sufficiency. This is by no 
means plausible, since Chines'? 
trade is not likely to be of such an 
order as to make it financially so 
attractive. Another theory is tha| 
France is deliberately trying to an¬ 


noy the United States Into being 
more accommodative towards her 
on the model of Pakistan. Pidcistan 
would flirt with China in order to 
pressurise the United States on the 
Kashmir issue. Is France flirting 
with China in order to pressurise 
Washington into giving her atomic 
secrets ? 

The Lesser Evil 

Judging from American press 
reports, the United States, at this 
momqot, does not seem to need 
much pressurising. President Ken¬ 
nedy himself has now conceded that 
France is an atomic power- Is that 
the prelude to talks between Ken- 
‘,t^y and de Gaulle on the sharing 
df some essential secrets? How 
does tills square up with reports 
that the next round of talks bet¬ 
ween. the United States and the 
■Shviel Union is lo deal with pre¬ 
venting tlw, spread of nuclear wea¬ 
pons? What pressures will the 
Soviet Union bring to liear upon 
the United States to keep its secrets 
in tact? 

To these questions theie are no 
immediate answers either. Mean¬ 
while, dc Gaulle is proceeding as 
if nothing in the world matters 
more than his having a first genera¬ 
tion Set of atomic bombs, playthings 
when compared to those American 
and Soviet arsenals. Frenchmen 
are rather tired of this. Their tra¬ 
gedy is truly great; for them, the 
alternative to an atom-obsse-ssed 
general, is a governmental chaos. 
Millions of Frenchmen would dis¬ 
agree with the General on the need 
to have an independent French de¬ 
terrent. but they would rather let 
■him do as he pleases than change 
him for someone else. 


llbe economic 

foifdgn Subscription Rate 
Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been found 
necessary to revise our foreign 
subscription rate. With effect 
frota July 1963, the annual 
foreign subscription will be 
Rs 34, SOs or $ 7. 

A Fernandes 
Businest Manager 
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The Human Factor in Growth 

S Krtolinauurty 

Hm Ecan omW of Edocalioli by John Vnisey; F«bar and Faber, 1962{ page* 169, pric^ 21*. 


T'HE economics of education is a 
relatively new subject. It marks 
a reaction from the excestdFd Quanti¬ 
fication in theoretical economics, 
especially in the economic^ of 
growth. The increased concern with 
the “growth race” between soeialist 
and non-socialist economies, and 
with the problems of accelerating 
growth in the less devdoped 
countries has invested the subject 
with particular interest. It has be¬ 
come an essential pan of the search 
to locate and, to the maximum ex¬ 
tent possible, quantify the^buman 
factor in economic development. 

John Vaizey’s book, on hift own 
admission, is “primarily aii ntempt 
to review existing work”, but he 
has emphasised “certain lines fruit¬ 
ful of further work” and neglected 
others which he deems “barren”. 
This, naturally, involves certain 
judgements which may not command 
universal acceptance. 

To put the subject in its historical 
perspective, Vaizcy begins by con- 
swiering the views of the classical 
school on education. Smith and 
Hume related education to good 
civil government and economic pro¬ 
gress. Ricardo and Malthus em^a* 
sised the role of education irt incul¬ 
cating habits leading to family 
limitation. Mill felt education would 
impart commonsense and practical 
judgement, Marx believed that gene¬ 
ral education was impossible under 
capitalism. But Marshall was the 
first to grasp the significance of 
education when he said : “The most 
valuable of all capital is that in¬ 
vested in human beings”. In the 
Mathematical Appendix XXIV to 
his “Principles” one finds the first 
proper attempt to measure the re¬ 
turns from education. 

Measnrenient of Return* 
from Education 

Later economists have followed 


skill, merit, talent, effort, etc. Se¬ 
condly, a market assessment of re¬ 
turns ignores the important social 
benefits of education. >i 

The approach which starts vriih 
the Cobb-DougUs production func¬ 
tion and adds a third factor, the 
“human factor”, is equally unsatis¬ 
factory. As Vaiggy rightly argues, 
the isolation of the “human factor” 
as a residual elament is difficult, 
and even meabingless, since the fac¬ 
tor-mix is highly integrated. 

Shultz tries to measure the amount 
of education available to the popu¬ 
lation by applying the concept of' 
“human capital”. Vaizey regards the 
analogy to physical capital as some, 
what forced and prefers, instead, 
cost-benefit analysis on the analogv 
of irrigation projects. Vaizey admits 
that the indirect benefits of educa¬ 
tion are difficult to assess and igno¬ 
res the problems involved in choos¬ 
ing discounting procedures for roak- 
it^ inter-temporal comparisons of 
the returns to alternative educa¬ 
tional programmes. 

From an analysis of expenditure 
on education in the U K, the USA 
and France, Vaizey shows that the ' 
proportion of national income spent 
on education, especially secondary 
and higher education, is increasing. 
He is, however, aware of the pih- 
falls of international comparisons of*- 
expenditure on education. 

Education and Labour Supply 

Educational needs tend to outpace 
the growth of national income, and 
Vaizey puts the financial dilemma of 
education in a, nutshell when he 
says that “education seen in the 
wider context of the public sector 
of the economy has a strange place. 
It is subject to’ competing pressures 
for revenue, because it is one of 
the expanding parts of a society aa,< 
it grows richer, and often it is fin- 


Marshall, fn tegarding the refurri^'"WWlfidln pan at l^t from inelastic 


from education to the individual as 
measurable. They try to relate in¬ 
come differentials to education. But 
Vaizey rejects this approach for two 
reasons. Firstly, income distribution 
is not a true index of returns to 


and regressive local taxes. At the 
same time, it is an important source 
of growth for the economy, yet ... 
it is treated as part of the revenue 
account, where it is especially sub¬ 
ject to short term consideration*”. 


Education has shown a significant 
increase in capital-intensity, accord¬ 
ing to Vaizey. Output per teacher 
has also rism. But for a rational 
educational policy, and to raise pro¬ 
ductivity in education, he argues, 
better educational statistics than are 
now available are required. 

The link between education and 
tba supply of skilled manpower is 
clbae, but not rigid. Thus in 1955 
there were 5.9 graduate scientists 
and engineers per thousand of the 
labour force in the U K, while in 
the U S' A, the figure was 9.3. A 
high general level of education does, 
however, make for greater flexibili¬ 
ty IB the occupational structure and 
in the acquisition of new skills. 

Edncalion and Economic Growth 

Vaizey devotes two chapters to 
an analysis of the relationship bet¬ 
ween education and economic 
growth. Education has three roles : 
it must supply skilled manpower, it 
must create “a climate” for econo¬ 
mic growth and it must teach culti¬ 
vators rural skills so that agricul¬ 
tural productivity can rise. IJnfor- 
tutiately, in the underdeveloped 
countries education has been pri¬ 
marily urban and has tended to 
over-emphasise the arts. 

Vaizey places great reliance on 
the use of labour surpluses in edu¬ 
cation. He says: “In most under¬ 
develop^ countries the use of people 
as pupils and teachers is virtually 
costless”. He apparently does not re¬ 
alise that the use of even the educa¬ 
ted unemployed as teachers is bound 
to cut into the real surplus of the 
economy. Vaizey contradicts him¬ 
self when, later on, he says: “There 
is also the problem of finding pu¬ 
pils in poor countries. The piipil-i 
who are likely to benefit most from 
education are those who are most 
likely to earn a wage to help their 
families, or play on important part 
on the family farm”. This state¬ 
ment can be reconciled with the 
earlier one only by adopting impli¬ 
citly some peculiar social valuation 
of cost. 

Finally Vaizey compares studies 
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matkt in two imderdevplopf'd cmin- 
tri«», ^l^^clia and Pakistan. TIk- 
(itudips ntie r(*aJly ooinplr^enlary 
the forniPi studies the problem liv 
making jirojections of the demand 
for and supply of labour, especially 
techiiKil personnel; the latter em¬ 
phasises the fiiianriul aspects of a 
programme of educational develojj 
merit. 

Optimum Use of Foreiicn Aid 




teachers’ training institutions. Thus 
the range of choice !& much wider, 
and it is essential that rational choi* 
ces be made, for education (espe¬ 
cially foreign education) is an ex¬ 
ternal economy which should be 
utilised in a socially optimum 
manner. 

Notes 

■ I W W Lockwood “Economic Deve¬ 
lopment of Japan Growth and 





Stmctuial Change .. liyS6r||l38’'. 
Princetetn University Pi*8* 1954. 

page 510.. , 

K N Raj and A K Sen; “Alternate 
Patterns of Growth; A Reply”, 
Oxford Economic Papers (New 
Series)' Vol 14, No 2, June 1962, 
p 201, footnote 

H Correa and J Tinbergen; “Adap¬ 
tation lOf Education to Growth”, 
Kykios, Vol XV, 1962. 


One asjiect of the economics of 
education receives inadequate atten¬ 
tion in Vaizey’s book He seems to 
regard the whole idea of foreign 
aid in education as absurd. Yet 
there is at least one historical in¬ 
stance, that of Japan', where the 
importance of foreign aid for ad¬ 
vancement of leehnicul learning 
was significant Some attempts at a 
theoretical analysis of the import of 
foreign experts have been made re 
cently For instance, Ptofessors Raj 
and Sen argue that ‘‘there are . . . 
alternative ways of increasing the 
supply of skilled labour, One is to 
krs*p importing all the adcliliounl 
skilled labour teqiiired iti the eco¬ 
nomy; another is to import technical 
experts who aie good enough to 
produce more skilled labour within 
the country but not good enough to 
produce more sucli exjierts; a third 
alternative is to import ‘super ex- 
|ierts’ who can ptoduie domesticallv 
more experts for pioducing more 
skilled laljoiu”- (iorrea and Tin¬ 
bergen ' develop a simple inpiit-onl- 
put model to relate the extent of 
foreign as.sistaiice in education to 
the rate of growth of the economy. 
They also consider the adaptations 
neottssary in the educational struc¬ 
ture if a higher rate of giowtli is to 
jbe achieved without foreign assis¬ 
tance. 

But neither Raj and Sen nor 
Correa and Tinbergen take account 
of the important point that import 
of foreign exports does not provide 
the only, or necessarily the most 
valuable, form of foreign assistance, 
Given a foreign exchange constraint, 
the choice should not be mendy 
between different levels of foreign 
exports, but also between different 
types of personnel to be sent abroad 
for training and between alternative 
ways in which they should be utili¬ 
sed on their return — whether as 
dmpioym, airtier in the private sec- 
tof or in the public sector, or as 
; . tOadHWA either in colleges ot in 
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Trijjparttte Cras«ltatit« Machinery for Lahonr in the Stales 

Rajasthan, a Case Stady 

Pradieep Kunuir 

I 

“The tripartite systeiH of seUtlement of labour problems should in a healthy system become what one 
might call the way of life, it must become so ingrained in the attitude and outlook of the parties that the 
aeta^iuU ruled to resort to direct action must appear to them to be a distasteful necessity to which there is 
no alterntUiiie”. 

— y y GiHt, former Union Minister for ludmur 

The experience with tripartite bodies has, however, shown that while they provide a useful forum for 
discussions of labour problems, they are yet far from fulfilling the role chalked out for them by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The critical study of the working of the Rajasthan Labour AdvUory Board attempted below throws 
light on the reasons for the failure of mfxirtiie bodies and also indicates the directions in which effort is 
necessary to make them less ineffective. 


•J^RIPARTITE deliberatigps are an 
important part of industrial 
relations in India. In th^ absence 
of a strong trade union movement 
-- the main hindrance to ooJlective 
bargaining — these discussions play 
a vital role in shaping labour policy. 
The setting up of such tripartite 
bodies as Labour Advisory Boards 
at the State level, and the Indian 
Labour Conference and the Stand¬ 
ing Labour Committee at the natio¬ 
nal level was, therefore, a step in 
the right direelion. As the former 
Union Labour Minister and a vete- 
lan labour leader, Shri V V Giri 
said “We should not hesistate in 
giving the pride of place to the 
machinery of tripartite confei- 
ences”.’^ The reason is obvious. 
Labour laws have created many 
agencies for conciliation, arbitra¬ 
tion and adjudication both voluntary 
and compulsory; and while they 
all play an important role in the 
maintenance of industrial peace, 
their function is somewhat limited 
in that they are designed to tackle 
and solve only specific problems. 
There is no such restriction on the 
scope of tripartite conferences. 

No Change in Attitudes 
The tripartite bodies came into 
being primarily to step up indust¬ 
rial production which required the 
maximum co-operation between 
labour and management. The main 
object of these bodies is “consulta¬ 
tion among the three parties with a 
view to maintaining and promoting 
harmonious industrial relations and 
to advise Government on matters 
affecting labour, which are referred 
to them”.* In Shri Giri’s opinion, 
‘Hhe tripartite system of settlement 


of labour problems should in a 
healthy system become what one 
might call the way of life, it must 
become so ingrained in the attitude 
and outlook of parties that the 
occasional need to resort to direct 
action must appear to them to be a 
distasteful necessity to which there 
IS no alternative”.^' 

Although these bodies have serv¬ 
ed the useful purpose of providing 
a common forum for free and frank 
discussion, they have- failed to achi¬ 
eve the ideal cherished by Shri Giri. 
A critical study of the working of 
the Rajasthan Labour Advisory 
Board shows that the system has 
failed to diange the attitude and 
outlook of emjwyers and workers. 

Government’s Relurtance 

The tripartite machinery was 
first constituted in Bombay and 
Bihar in 1947. In Rajasthan, the 
idea was first mooted m 1948, after 
the formation of United States of 
Rajasthan, when the then Labour 
Commissioner, m a letter to the 
Labour Secretary, emphasised the 
desirability of setting up some such 
consultative tripartite body, if not 
at the State level, at least at the 
industry level, in the interests of 
industrial peace and industrial pro¬ 
duction. (There was a wave of 
strikes in the years 1947 and 1948 
in the textile industry in Rajasthan 
which employs more than 10,000 
workers.) Though the proposal 
was appreciated by the labour lea¬ 
ders, the Government did not pay 
any attention. It was engaged in the 
difiicult task of integrating the ad¬ 
ministration of princely States. Also 


the officials in the Secretariat lacked 
vision which is evident from the 
reply to the Lalmur Commissioner’s 
letter. The Government felt that 
“such a tripartite body, even at the 
industiy level, was unnecessary in 
view of the enforcement of the In¬ 
dustrial Dispute.s Act and the Em¬ 
ployment (.Standing Orders) Act. 
The functions of such a body could 
he performed by the conciliation 
lioards, courts of enquiry and works 
committees”. 

Changing Composition 

A consultative body could not 
come into existence till the middle 
of 1953. when the Rajasthan Labour 
Advisory Board was first constituted. 
This was the result of discussions 
at the first tripartite labour confer¬ 
ence organised by the Government 
in March 1953 

The composition of the Board has 
undergone many changes during 
these 10 years. Some changes were 
intended to give increased repre¬ 
sentation. It had in the beginning 
only 14 members — five each from 
the employers and the workers and 
four from the Government. The 
number has now increased to 24 - 

eight representatives each of the 
employers, workers and the Govern¬ 
ment As in many other States, 
the Labour Minister is the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Board. The con¬ 
sumers have no representation as 
in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and 
Delhi. The Government, however, 
nominates academicians among its 
repre.sentatives. Legislators having 
experience m the labour field are 
called in by special invitation. 
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Tho tenure of ofiice of the Board 
has not been laid down in the Rules 
ttS has been done in Biltar, Madras, 
OruMB and Delhi. The frequency 
of metrtings has also not been pres¬ 
cribed. The Board has met only 
six limes in a)| — first meeting in 
1953 and then in 1954, 1956, 1958, 
1959 and 1960. The irregularity 
and infrequent meetings presum¬ 
ably are due to the lack of interest 
of the members in the deliberations 
of the Board. Tliere are generally 
speaking three to four postpone¬ 
ments before a meeting is finally 
held. 


Resolution* Remain on Paper 

The Board, during the 10 years 
of Its working, has made several re¬ 
commendations (it is only an advi¬ 
sory body) covering practically all 
aspects from an Industrial Truce 
Resolution for stepping up indust¬ 
rial produelion during the Second 
Plan period to unemployment, trade 
union unity, workers’ education, 
industrial housing, training within 
industry, labour welfare, paid natio¬ 
nal and festival holiday.s, reacti- 
visation of works committees, etc. 
Most of these recommendations are 
laudable but due to the indifference 
of employers and workers they have 
not lieen implemented. 


of intritaie and complicated pro¬ 
blems. 

The lukewarm attitude of em¬ 
ployers and the desire to test each 
others' power on the part of labour 
and management, and the slow and 
bureaucratic procedures of the 
f^overnment frustrated the imple¬ 
mentation of the Industrial Truce 
Resolution. Instead of reduction 
111 the industrial unrest — measured 
»n tenns of number of man days 
lost — there was a considerable in¬ 
crease compared to the Fiisi Plan 
period, as Table 1 .shows. 

Jt can be observed from the Taide 
that the Industrial Truce Resoliilioiii 
had no impact on industrial iinresl 
The number of strikes and the niim- 
bei of wall-days lost increased con¬ 
siderably during the Seeoiid Plan 
compared to the Kiist Plan. 

The lesolution also did not ‘.igin- 
fieantly affect the reference of indiis 
trial disputes to adjudication. While 
the niimhet of lases referred to the 
Industrial Tribunal was onlv I'i- 
13 and 15 in the years 19.53. 1951 
and 1955 respectively it increased to 
30, 36, 25 and 33 m the yeais 1956, 
1957, 1958 and 1959 re-pertiv* ly 
(Sec Table 2), 

Holidays 


Since it is not possible to review 
the implementation of all the re¬ 
commendations made by the Board, 
it is proposed to examine the fate 
of some of the important recom¬ 
mendations. 


Industrial Truce Resolution 


The Board at its third meeting 
held on 17-18 February 1956 un¬ 
animously approved an Industrial 
Truce Resolution for the duration 
of the Second Plan. Emphasising 
the need to achieve the target in 
industrial production, the resolu¬ 
tion called upon labour and manage¬ 
ment to maintain industrial peace 
and to avert strikes, lockouts, lay¬ 
offs or slowing down in production. 
Mutual discussion on problems fac¬ 
ing the industry and labour and 
settlement of dispute.^ through con¬ 
ciliation and negotiations were aim¬ 
ed at. An appeal was made to the 
j^arlies that recourse to goveriimen- 
titl machinery for appropriate mter- 
vehtion and settlement of disputes 
3 ,;|^TPW^ conciliation and adjudica- 
liail mthtld bti bad only in the case 



At its first meeting in 1953 the 
Boaid recommended observance of 
.seven paid national and festival 
holidays m all industrial units, i\o 
heed was paid to this resolution by 
the employers. At Us third meeting 
held in 19.56 the Board again iiiged 
tile employers, to implement the le- 
solution and asked the Stale Govern¬ 
ment to bring in legislation for this 
purpose it n could not be volunta¬ 
rily enforced within th' next three 
months The representatives of the 
employers had assured at thi,. meet¬ 
ing, that “they will sec that festival 
holidays are implemented by all the 
employers voluiUaiily and there re¬ 
mains no need of legislation’’. The 
assurance .still remains only on 
papei. Many employers, even in 
certain large .scale units, aie not 
observing these seven paid holidays 
And the Government, fond of using 
moral pressures, has farted to enar! 
any legislation. 

Retrenrbment 

The Board, advising employer- 
against reticrichment, had fixed te). 



tain norms t6 be «4faiel«d to 
ciicumstatices did hot penak ’^e 
indiistnaligts to avoid retrenchtneot. 
The employers have shown titter 
indifference to these norms and 
even during the Emergency as many 
as 344 workers were retrenched by 
9 undeftakings during the period 
November 1%2 to June 1963.* 
There ard innumerable cases of 
retrenchment in the pre-Emergency 
era. 


Table 1 : Industrial Unreal in 
Rajasthan 

(1951 to 1961) 
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6,135 
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16 

.3,815 

5,421 

195+ 55 

17 

6,022 

31,047 

1955 56 

12 

7,802 

39,740 

1956 57 

13 

10,983 

64,047 

1957 5fl 

25 

5,554 

17,424 

1958-59 

34 

4,460 

39,335 

1959 60 

14 

5,731 

96,028 

1960 (>1 

14 

8,865 

1,2.5,047 


Source : Aiuiual Reports of the Labour 
Ueparlmcnt, Government of Rajasthan 


Table 2 . Industrial Dispute* Referred 
In the Indiisiriul Tribunal fur 
Adjudication 
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Source : Annual Report of the Labour 
neparlmcnt, Government of Rajaathan. 

There are many other resolutions 
which still remain merely in the 
files of the Labour Department, 
lake for instance, the resolutions 
regarding improvement in the 
works committees. After passing 
the same resolution at three meet¬ 
ings, the Board adopted another re¬ 
solution at its fourth meeting. It 
was noted in the latter resolution 
that “Works Committees were not 



A avib- 

Cotninittee was appoint^ vn<lar' die 
Cbaimuuuhip of the Labour Com- 
nriestotier with two representatives 

of employers abd woiie^ 1M 
exa^ne tile working 
Conunitt^, the paaw^ of 
mal^ncdoning, and Ho anggvHfpmw 
surea to nuAe tbetn more no^ 
ai^ nffi^ctive, Qut of 33 unite where 
the, H'tnks Committees were funC'> 
tionihg only 20 units sent replies to 
the questionnaire inued by die 
Sub'Conumttee. Llie Committee 
made a detailed study of the work' 
ing of the Works Committees in 
various units and gave detailed spg- 
gestions. Two important suggea* 
tions of the sub-committee were: 
(a) immediate attention of emplo* 
ycrs to the unanimous recommenda' 
tions and their immediate and actual 
implementation; (b) reporting 
hack by representatives of labour of 
decisions taken in the Works Com¬ 
mittees to the rank and file mem- 
hership by whatever means possible, 
Roth these suggestions failed to 
open the closed ears of employers 
and workers. 

PuUir Sector No Better 

The employers in the public 
sector also have the same indiffe¬ 
rent attitude towards the recommen¬ 
dations of the Board. At its third 
meeting, the Board had resolved 
that the fair wage clause and con¬ 
tractors' labour regulations on the 
lines of central P W D should be 
incorporated in the contract forms 
of P W D and Irrigation Depart¬ 
ments. Later on, a sub-committee 
was appointed by the Government 
for this purpose which recom¬ 
mended that a separate clause for 
the adoption of Regulations should 
he added in the revised contract 
agreement. The recommendations 
of the Board are still ‘‘under con¬ 
sideration” of the Government. 

At the third meeting, again, a 
resolution was unanimously passed 
urging that sincere efforts should 
be made to achieve “one union in 
the industry”. This objective is 
still unrealised and the labour 
movement is ridden with political 
rivalry and unstable and weak 
unions, , 

It is not that no recommendations 
of the Board have been put into 
effect. Some of them have been 
implemented but these were such 


as needed only Government action. 
The fixadoi) of minimum wages 
was one such important recommen¬ 
dation. 'Hie Board at its swond 
meeting field oki 30ffi laimiivfr'LBSd 
recommended of liimdmum 

wages In empbyments 1^' fniol 
cleaidng and iwesung, cotton gin* 
ning and pressii^^rintiw. piMmes, 
etc. A Minimum mm waft 
set up by the Goveriunent. 1dtni> 
mum wages were also fixisd in 9 
scheduled employments under 
Minimum Wages Act 19S8, How¬ 
ever, the recommendations regard¬ 
ing fixation of wages in cotton tex¬ 
tiles, cement and metal industries 
were put off due to the appoiittment 
of Central Wage Boards. 

Again, the Kajasthan Producti¬ 
vity Couneil has been set up on the 
recommendation of ~lhe Board, 
Workers’ Education Programme has 
been initiated in this region on the 
request of the Board. The Board 
at its fourth meeting had requested 
the Government of India to keep 
at least one centre in Rajasthan 
implementing the programme of 
workers’ education. Further, on 
the suggestion of the suh-Gimmittee 
appointed by the Board two centres 
were opened by the State Govern¬ 
ment in 1958 to impart training in 
labour laws to trade union workers. 

The Industrial Housing Program¬ 
me got additional fillip due to the 
concern expressed by the Board at 
many of its meetings. A Standing 
Labour Committee on the lines of 
such a committee at the National 
level was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment in October 1960. TTic Com¬ 
mittee has met twice in these one 
and half years and has made im¬ 
portant TccommendationB. In the 
light of discusrions at the meetings 
of th? Board and its recommenda¬ 
tions the State Government has 
taken effective steps to enforce the 
Code of Discipline and scheme of 
joint participation in management.' 
Further, the Government has re¬ 
vised the minimum wages for agri¬ 
cultural labour. Inspectors have 
also been appointed to see to the 
enforcement of the legislation in 
this field. 

No Perceptible Impact 

On the whole, however, the Board 
has not been able to make any per¬ 
ceptible impact on the labour policy 
and on the maintenance of harmo¬ 
nious labour-management relations. 


The bopea df chan^ng the attitudes 
of parties in industrial disputes 
have not been fulfilled due to the 
lukewarm attitude of the employen 
towardi the lecommendations of the 
Board, A member has commented 
on the working of the Board; 

Board is a discussion elub, where 
the members satisfy their urge for 
self-expression. They make loud 
suggestions without being serioas 
towards them”, Althouf^ free and 
frank discussion of the probtems 
and policies is not unimportant, 
loud thinking and verbal participa¬ 
tion are not enough to adiieve the 
aims of the tripartite machinery. 
The fact that the recommendations 
of the Board have only moral bind¬ 
ing, makes it a weak institution as 
the parties, especially the emplo¬ 
yers, succumb to mcHTal pressure 
only when it is advantageous to 
them. 

In order to revitalise this machi¬ 
nery it is necessary to make its re¬ 
commendations more binding. It 
may not be necessaiy to enact I^s- 
lation for this purpose; the Govern¬ 
ment can force the implementation 
of its recommendations by other 
means also, such as withdrawal of 
certain facilities given to employcWB. 
The broadening of the membenihto 
of the Board is also dcmirable. ft 
would be necessary to give repre¬ 
sentation to al] the industries. The 
constitution of the Bihar Labour 
Advi.sory Board is exemplary where 
representation is on industry basis, 
there being two representatives of 
employers and two of employees of 
every industry. 

Notes 

V V Giri. Inaugural speech to the 
first Tripartite Labour Conference, 
Rajasthan, held at Jaipur on March, 
29-30, 1953. One of the subjects 
discussed in this conference was the 
formation of Rajasthan Tripartite 
Labour Advisory Board 

“ “Tripartite Machinery for Labour 
in the Sutes”, Indtan Labour Gat- 
etu, Vol XIII No 12, p 907- For 
composition, structure and working 
of tripartite machinery for labour 
at the centre refer “Tripiartite Con¬ 
sultative Machinery for Labour at 
the Centre”, Indian Labour GazettOt 
Vol XIII, No 7, January 1956. Also 
refer to “Consultative Machinery in 
the Labour Field”, and Tripartite 
Decisions (19‘t7-1962), Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and 
Employment, Government of India. 

V V Giri, op ei(. 

* Agenda Notes of Seventh Meeting 
of Labour Advisory Boprd, August 
1963. Note on “Working of Indiw- 
trial Truce R.esolation in Rajasthan”. 
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Sc^iolc^cid and Eccokondc ExplanMions 

A Comment 




,> Jp < . . ^ 

&imir DiMtgiiplA 

In Mt Spj^o iogiCttl and Economic Explanations 7 Jtn fllnstration from the Mian Iron 

and industry^ «a thiH^Annual Number, Amartya Kumar Sen delinm^^ a methodological frameuiork 
for eaustd explanation ^ ^eonomic history. 

This note attempts to comment on some inadequacies of Sen's frOmewerk and also touches on cer¬ 
tain important issues whsch are basic to the type of. methodological discussion he has raised. 

(The author is ind0kd for comments and cnticUms to Profes$ok Robert W Fogel.) 


J^ET me summarise Sen’s position. 

How shoulf] an economic his¬ 
torian go about explaining the oc¬ 
currence of a given economic phe¬ 
nomenon, he asks, when the causal 
forces run both from economic anti 
non-economic factors? The general 
rule is that economists must n(it| try 
to explain economic pH^omena 
without also investigating relevant 
non-economic factors. ^IfitUrule, 
he thinks, is not of much use as a 
practical guide, and hence the eco¬ 
nomic historian should look for 
purely economic explanation ( ex¬ 
cept in situations where an economic 
event hag no purely economic cau¬ 
sation ). A purely economic expla¬ 
nation, he adds, can be given if one 
of the two following conditions are 
met ; 

“(a) the sociological (by which 
Sen implies non-econoraic) fac¬ 
tors did not have an appreciable 
result on the phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion, or (b) the sociological fac¬ 
tors themselves could, in their 
turn, be explained by economic 
factors”. 

Type (b) explanation, further¬ 
more, need not be confined to a two- 
stage enquiry; the search for alreco- 
nomic explanation could be streitdi- 
ed as many steps backward as 
nt'cessarv in order to hit upon a 
purely economic cause. Finally, in 
such cases of multi-stage enquiry the 
economic historian should normally 
stop his investigation as soon as he 
arrives at a purely economic expla¬ 
nation. 

n 

Range of Alternative 
PoasibUities 

Now it is not clear why Sen fhinks 
that, between his typo (a) and type 
(b) explanations, the relevant 
range of alternative possibilities is 
exhausted. In Ascribing the two 


types he talks of econdmic or non¬ 
economic factors having ‘apprecia¬ 
ble effects’ on a given phenomenon. 

I should presume that, according to 
Sen, an event B having tsppreciable 
effects on an event A means that 
B fs a sufficient explanation for A. 
The sufficiency criterion is here 
being understood in the usual,,, 
logical sense (i e, “if B then A”}^ 
One could then easily conceive of , 
a situation, say'type (c), where thef® 
were both economic and non-econo¬ 
mic factors in a given unit of histo¬ 
rical period either of which could 
sufficiently explain a given economic 
phenomenon occurring in (let us 
say) the immediate subsequent pe¬ 
riod. Pictorially, if Sen’s type (a) 


rits” approach, his two-type frame¬ 
work discreetly evadds the basic 
issue. Neither type (a) nor type 
(b) faces the normal problem of 
comparing at each stage the relative 
merits of two classes of causal force 
when each may serve as a sufficient 
explanation for a given event. In 
^ other words. Sen not only criticises 
“the above approach but also impli¬ 
citly denies the existence of the con¬ 
stant problem of comparison in a 
chain of sufficient causes, each link 
of which is composed of both eco¬ 
nomic and non-economic factors. 
The real trouble with the “ each case 
on its merits” approach arises pre¬ 
cisely when a relevant ‘link’ invol¬ 
ves both classes of sufficient causes. 


looks like 
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like B— (C)then the suggested 


type 

look 


like 


(c) will, in its simplest form, 


Periiaps Sen’s contention is that 
(C) and type (b) a situation like type (c) need not 
bother the economic historian; he 
should look upon this as a variant 
of type (a) insofar as there existed 
a sufficient economic explanation 
(e g B) in the inunediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the event A. While 
logically there is nothing wrong 
about this approach, it is hard to see 
how the economic historian can hope 
to do a fruitful job by strictly adhe¬ 
ring to this sufficiency criterion. 
When most thoughtful economic his¬ 
torians are now striving hard to 
turn the surge of analytical frag¬ 
mentation (which has been aggra- 

a po- 


^O'or (d) 


The symbols in brackets stand 
for non-economic factors, an arrow 
indicates, the direction of causa¬ 
tion, and a line running between 


f f , . ..t » iiicitLAiiun I wujuii lias LifTcii i 

any pair of s^bols suggests the.r 


contemporaneity. 

I refer to this possibility for no 
less a reason than that it is a highly 
typical situation encountered by 
economic historians. For example, 
if Rosen' did not make the rather 
brusque and unpredicated assertion 
that, in the period of his concern, 
political factors were insignificant, 
his case would have conformed to 
type (c) rather than type (a)“. It 
is also to be noted that while Sen 
debunks the “each case on its me¬ 


sitivistic approach to history) and 
revert to their original quest for 
“ interrelationships between various 
aspects of history it is natural 
for one to look askance at Sen’s ap¬ 
proach, Certainly, in formulating 
his approach he has paid only lip 
service to the fundamental question 
of what are the objectives of econo¬ 
mic history. 

The objective of the economic 
historian cannot be just to look for 
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the ftequeatly intoiritptvd ecohontic 
genealogy of an economic event. 
And this is not because economic 
causes are insignificant, but preci- 
'icly because, as Marx "understood, 
all other facets of bistory are so vita¬ 
lly related to the economic one. The 
significance of the economic factor 
cannot be determined by virtue of 
Its sufficient explanatory power 
(whicli Sen emphasises), but by un¬ 
derstanding its place in any group 
of historical factors, both economic 
and non-cconomic. If, therefore, any 
Marxian is guilty of interpreting 
"economic determinism” m a moni¬ 
stic or metaphysical way. Sen is 
equally at fault for offering an arti¬ 
ficial formula which merely pre¬ 
tends to have taken care of the inter¬ 
relationships between eeonomie and 
other causes at each stage of causal 
enquiry To quote a metaphor used 
hy I'dwin Cay, "economic liistory 
IS more than a longitudiiwil cut 
through the whole fabric of 
history” * 

III 

Empty Boxes 

Since Sen has not even alluded 
to the type (c) situation, let me an- 
tiiipate an alternative procedure 
which he might wish to follow when 
f.iceil with such a situation. He 
might argue that, for purposes of 
the economic histonan, type (c) 
•"liould boil down to type (a) if the 
idusal force of ‘‘B—>-A” were signi- 
funnily stionger" than that of 
♦•A”; in the reverse case it 
should boil down to type (b). In fact, 
viewed in this way, type (c) becomes 
.1 general framework of eatisal rela¬ 
tionships which subsumes type (a) 
and type (b) as special cases. Now, 
On the face of it, this sounds sensible 
111 that any attempt to weigh the 
causal impact of economic factors 
against that of non-economic fac¬ 
tors will, in that very process, en¬ 
lighten the observer about the signi- 
licant interrelationships underly¬ 
ing a particular historical perrod. 

However, this “ successive compa- 
lative method” (as we might call it 
for want of a better name), which 
'•hould lend itself to a good deal of 
quantitative reasarch, involves a 
mimber of thorny problems without 
a knowledge of which it would be 
IIresponsible to trv to work with it. 
The discussion below points up 
some of these difficulties and there¬ 


by serviMs to draw out some cd diose 
‘boxes’ which Sen did not fill in. 

First, there is the problem of de¬ 
fining, what Sen calls, an economic 
phenomenon. What most often go 
as economic phenomena are expres¬ 
sed in vague generic terras, such as 
the Industrial Revolution, the “ abo¬ 
rted growth ” in a certain country 
in certain period, etc. Each of these 
phenomena has, in reality, a number 
of components or manifestation's, 
each of which may be taken as re¬ 
presentative of the given phenome¬ 
non. “ Aborted growth ” may, for 
instance, be made to imply a low 
and stagnant per capita income, or 
an unresponsive, sub-optimal occu¬ 
pation stnuture, or an unchanging 
and large relative share of agricul¬ 
ture in a stagnant national income, 
or some other thing Usually, the 
economic historian, in order to fa-, 
cilitate his causal explanation, tends 
to have his eyes fixed on one single 
manifestation (-which he then treats 
coterminously with the general phe¬ 
nomenon) and to look for a suffici¬ 
ent cause for it. 

Now, although in a given situa¬ 
tion the various manifestations of 
the phenomenon may exist together 
and he interrelated in many subtle 
ways, it is doubtful if a cause which 
explains one manifestation would 
also be sufficient to explain another. 
Yet this is the type of limited cau¬ 
sal analysis which the economic his¬ 
torian most often undertakes to ex¬ 
plain a general phenomenon. So, 
even when he blandly claims that 
he has been able to ‘explain’ some¬ 
thing. his explanation is only parfi- 
ally mfficienl. The picture would 
become all the more complicated if 
different economic hi.storians ap- 
(iroached the same phenomenon 
through Its several manifestations, 
measured the different causal rela¬ 
tionships by using widely different 
techniques, and then each one emer¬ 
ged with his ‘general’ conclusion 
regarding historical causality. 

Of course, one might «ay that the 
task of the economic historian need 
not be to explain general phenomena 
but to explain specific events. But 
specific events as such are not ma¬ 
tters of great interest; they become 
interesting only when thev are ge¬ 
neral enough to focus back on phe¬ 
nomena of wider relevance, so that 
by studying such specific events the 


echtiAtnic Mstorinr may try to arrive 
at several hypotheses. As sOon, how¬ 
ever, as he looks upon a given spe¬ 
cific event as a manifestation of a 
general phenomenon, he is faced 
with a number of rival manifesta¬ 
tions and is, therefore, dtrown badt 
to the problem I originally referred 
to. 

Another problem has to do with 
the nature of general laws which 
the economic historian is supposed to 
use in order to tie up a cause (say 
C) with an effect (say E). Let me 
be more explicit. When we claim 
that an event C has caused the event 
to be explained, E, we always imply 
that there are some general laws on 
which the explanation is based. 
There is no difference in this respect 
between history and the natural sci¬ 
ences. General laws are nothing but 
^empirical hypotheses which are in¬ 
terposed between a certain G and a 
certain E to suggest that E was not 
accidental but was to be rationallv 
expected in view of certain antece¬ 
dent or simultaneous conditions. 
Very seldom, however, are general 
laws adequately spelled out in his¬ 
torical explanations, and seldom can 
these inadequacies be simply dis¬ 
missed as inessential. Even when 
explicit statements of certain gene¬ 
ral regularities are made, they most 
often “ relate to individual or so¬ 
cial psychology, which somehow is 
supposed to he familiar to everybody 
through his everyday experience; 
thus thev are tacitly taken for gran¬ 
ted”." 

Now, the method of invoking fa¬ 
miliar experience or empathetic un¬ 
derstanding may have a special 
value in historical research. But the 
extent to which any confusion bet¬ 
ween them and what can be termed 
“ general laws ” may vitiate causal 
analysis in economic history (among 
other fields) is usually not realised. 
In a highly significant wo^k^ R W 
Fogel has recently exploded the mytli 
of the “ railroad revolution ’’ in 
American history. The reason Le- 
land Tc*iks® and Christopher Sevage" 
considered the railroad as the sine 
qua non of American economic 
growth, and W W Rostow lists the 
V S first among the countries in 
which the influence of the railroad 
on their “ take-offs ” was “ deci¬ 
sive is to be sought not so much 
in historical facts and figures as in 
theit unquestioning and tacit ac- 
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j ci^tAiice of a “ iamiliar cxj»rM-«icc " 
I and traatirif; it ak a “ gcririal law 
; Fogerfi sophisticated calculation 
rfveals, for example, the astounding 
fact that the “social saving” attri¬ 
butable to the railroad in the trans¬ 
portation of agricultural product^ 
(iiround 1890) must have been as 
low as less than 2 per cent of the 
national income. 


This leads to the view that all 
specifically historical tiiws are of a 
statistical character similar to tliat 
of the “macro-laws” in physics.'* 
It seems justifiable to think that 
Ifae type of explanation just mentio¬ 
ned IS based on probability hypo¬ 
theses rather than on laws in the 
form of universal conditions; that a 
net-work of railroads will cause an 


economic "tafcf-pff" can asaer- 
trd only widt a probahitity be¬ 
cause the hypothesis underlying this 
explanation has a high atatistical 
probability of being valid. One of 
the important tasks of the economic 
hisitorian would, timrefore, he to 
ascertain the probability limits of the 
so-called universal hypotheses in 
order to judge of their scope, and 
empirical foundation. 
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IV 

Hie Prdbai^ttty An|^ ' 

It might be useful to take another 
look at Sen’s framework from the 
probabilitjr angle. Consider, for 
example, his type (a) explanation 
which may take the extended ,form: 
(C)-eB—♦A. Now, since B md actu¬ 
ally occur and did sufficiently explain 
A, Sen would stop his enquiry at 
stage B. But suppose upon furthei 
enquiry it turned out that i) 

Pa [B but not (c)]< 

Pa [(c) but not B], 
and also that ii) 

Pb [(c)J< Pb' [(c)], 
for any B‘ (which may or may not 
be able to explain A), Here Pa 
[B but not (c)], for example, 
symbolises the conditional probabi¬ 
lity of A, given B but not (C). In 
this situation, not only is (C) a 
more fundamental determinant of 
A than is B; the second criterion 
also assures that B is a highly aty¬ 
pical or, what Clapham would call, 
“unrepresentative” historical event.’" 
In other words, if, as in our exam¬ 
ple, the relative frequency with 
which B occurs when (C) is present 
is extremely low (condition ii), and 
the hypothesis relating A to B has 
a low probability value (condition 
i), Sen’s framework would prove too 
superficial to be of much value in 
understanding, let alone generalising 
fiom, economic history. As Morris 
Raphael Cohen, coramcnling on the 
fole of the historian, observes : To 
say that a thing happened the way 
n did i.s not at all illuminating. We 
can understand the significance of 
what did happen only if we contrast 
it with what might have happened. 
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Reply 


Amartya Knmar Sen 


/ had diM.innui.shed between two types of putely economic explantUions. includes the 

cases uhere “socioloi'u al (non-economic) factors did not have an appreciMe result on t^ phenpme^n ui 
quistion", and type (b) indudes cases where “the sociological foours did have appreciable effects, but the 
sociological facUir.s themselves ctmld, in their turn, be explained by economic jaclcyTS . ^ 


Samir Dasgupta decides to reinterpret cdl this, and says, “1 should presume that, according to Sen, an 
event B having appreciable effects on an event A means that B is a sufficient explanation for A • Why he 
should presume this is not made clear, and the result of this substitution is a complete change in the tnean- 
ing of my sentences, as can be readily seen. 


A second element m Dasgupta’s critique arises from what I believe is a confusion between classes 
of economic nituations and classes of explanation** of those economic situations. 


'J'HERE js much in Samir Das- 
gtipta’s rejoinder lo my nole 
that 1 find of intnest and value. 
He tackles a much wider problem 
than 1 did, viz, providing “a metho¬ 
dological framework foi causal ex¬ 
planation m eionomic histoiy"’. He 
18 over-generous in thinking that 
this was the object of my note also, 
since I had made it clear in my note 
that I was trying to tackle the much 
smaller problem of distinguishing 
between two types of “purely eco¬ 
nomic explanations’’ m history, and 
illustrating the more complicated of 
the two in terms of some examples 
selected from the actual history of 
the Indian iron and steel industry. 

I am, however, a little surprised 
to find that Oasgupta .seriously mis¬ 
represents my position, no doubt un¬ 
wittingly. What he does is to subs¬ 
titute a collection of words in my 
paper by a collection of hi.s own, 
and then proceeds “to look askance 
at Sen’s approach”. In iny note I 
had distinguished between two types 
of purely economic explanations. 
Type (a) includes the cases where 
“sociological (non-economic) fac¬ 
tors did not have an appreciable 
result on the phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion”, and type (b) include.s cases 
where “the sociological factors did 
have appreciable effects, but the 
sociological factors themselves could, 
in tlicir turn, lie explained by eco¬ 
nomic factors”, Samri Dasgupta de¬ 
cides to reinterpret all this, and 
says, “I should presume that, ac¬ 
cording to Sen, an event B having 
appreciable effects on an event A 
means that B u a sufficient explana¬ 
tion for A”, Wliy he should presume 
this is not made clear, and the result 
of this substitution is a complete 
change in the meaning of my senten¬ 
ce#, «# can be readily seen. Type (b) 


IS now no longer allowed to include 
explanations that involve both eco¬ 
nomic and non-economic factors 
(the latter being further reducible 
to economic ones), but now must 
include only non-economic factors, 
just as type (a) must include only 
economic ones Mixtures of econo¬ 
mic and non-economic factors, which 
I clearly meant to include, are now 
left out by this substitution of words, 
and 1 am assumed to rule out links 
in the chains of explanation that 
are “composed of both economic 
and non-economic factors”. The re¬ 
sulting criticism is, 1 claim, un¬ 
deserved. 

Confusion of Categories 

A second element in Dasgupta’.s 
critique arises from what 1 believe 
is a confusion between classes of 
economic situations and classes of 
explanations of those economic situa¬ 
tions- My types (a) and (b) are, 
as I made explicit, types of expla¬ 
nations. To these Dasgupta wishes 
to add type (c), which is seen to 
be not a type of explanation at all, 
hut a situation to which explana¬ 
tions are to be fitted. The resulting 
confusion of categories provides 
Dasgupta with his chief weapon in 
this part of his critique. We can 
recall his argument on this: “Now 
it is not clear why Sen thinks that, 
between his type (a) and type (b) 
explanations, the relevant range of 
alternative possibilities is exhausted. 
....One could then easily conceive of 
a situation, say type (c), where 
there were both economic and non¬ 
economic factors in a given unit of 
historical period either of which 
could sufficiently explain a given 
economic phenomenon occuring in 
(let us say) the immediate subsequ¬ 
ent period” (italics added). This is 


a situation to which more than one 
explanation can be fitted, one of it 
IS a type (a) explanation, and the 
other IS either a type (b) explana¬ 
tion (if the non-economic factors 
could themselves be explained by 
economic factors in one step oi 
many), or cannot be made into a 
purely economic explanation at all, 
thereby putting it outside the range 
of both type (a) and type (b). As 
a type of situation that we may 
face this is not an unusual one, and 
the possibility of more than one ex¬ 
planation IS present whenever the 
assumption of one-to-one causality 
IS dropped, and/or the assumption 
of incomplete knowledge is made 
But why add this eminently inte¬ 
resting situation to a list of differ¬ 
ent kinds of explanations ? To call 
It type (c) seems to me to be bused 
on a lather unfortunate confusion 
about the logic of the classification. 

Regarding the question why I 
assume that type (a) and type (b) 
explanations exhaust all purely eco¬ 
nomic explanations, the answer is 
simple As 1 defined a purely eco¬ 
nomic explanation, it is one where 
irrespective cf the number of steps 
all the relevant factors are reduci¬ 
ble to purely economic phenomena 
If this is not the case, the explatui¬ 
tion in question is not puiely eco¬ 
nomic Now all explanations that 
satisfy the t;ondition of being pure¬ 
ly economic, can he divided inH 
two groups, namely those that in¬ 
volve only one step in this reduc¬ 
tion, and those that involve more. 
If it involves one step, it is an ex¬ 
planation of type (a); if it involves 
more, it is of type (fi). And this 
exhausts the list of possibilities of 
purely economic explanations. 

All this is so obvious that theie 
is hardly, an excuse for stating it. 


an4 piofxnltibiii 2 0t -^orwaiid 
was so that I wcmld not haVe 
ihe CQtirago (or felt the need) to 
give a pnmf of it, had the of^>oaite 
not been maintained hy Dasgupta. 
The more intereating, part of my 
note is concerned with an actual 
illustration from the histoisy., of 
India’s steel industry, where H is 
clear that a type (a) explanation 
does not work, but type <b) conce* 
ivably might. Dasgupta does not go 
into this, as his interest, in this 
paper, is purely metbodoiogical. 

The whole of Dasgupta’s critique 
springs from one or the other of 
these two confusions described 
above. Let me assure him that I 
approve of his quoting the eloqu¬ 
ent, if a little verbose, statement of 
idwin Gay, “economic history is 
more than a longitudinal cut 
through the whole fabric of histo¬ 
ry”. Sure enough, it is; and he 
would have no reason to think that 
1 doubt this, if he had not arbitrari* 
iy susbstituted my words with his 
own, and if he remembered that 
types (a) and (b) refer to explana¬ 
tions and not to situations demand¬ 
ing explanation. In fact the reason 
for which T had expressed a little 
criticism of Rosen’s interesting study 
of Indian economic history (TAe 
Economic Weekly, August 11, 1962) 
in my note, was that Rosen had tried 
a purely economic explanation of 
India’s aborted growth by leaving 
out non-e,conomie factors altogether, 
I e, tried a type (a) expliuiation. 

ProbabiUties and the SuAieienry 
Condition 

In the last section of his paper, 
Dasgupta makes a couple of state¬ 
ments involving probabilities, ' and 
I oncludes somewhat mysteriously 
from it that “Sen’s framework would 
))rove too superficial to be of much 
value in ui^erstanding, let alone 
generalising from, economic hlsto- 
ly”. This critici«n again is based 
on the two confusions on my note 
referred to earlier, but to be fair to 
Dasgupta we should judge his pro¬ 
positions as potentially valuable in 
themselves. The questions that Das¬ 
gupta poses can be put in this way, 
f^uppose event A is observed, and 
■inother event B, which is alsoi ob* 
'■erved, can "sufficiently explain' A’’. 
R is an economic factor, but it in 
iK turn can be explained by (C), 
a non-economic factor. Let us as- 


tume 'fM (C)'ako A.' 

Now, we adgfet choose ,S in an «x* 
planation, since *‘st did occur and 
did sufficiently esqilain A’’, but this, 
Da^upta points out, will be unwise, 
if the probability of having A given 
B, but not (C), ia leas than the pro^ 
bability of having A given (C), but 
not B. Furffiermore, if the proba¬ 
bility of having B given (C), is less 
than the probability of having 
given (C), then B is “highly aty¬ 
pical’’. To bb rigorous, Dasgupta i 
should state that B* implies the ab¬ 
sence' of B, but I -do ■ not. w&nt to 
raise such a trivia) objection. What 
is, however, not so trivial, is that all 
this contradicts Dasgupta’s earlier 
definition of a “sufficient” explana¬ 
tion. He had defined B being a 
sufficient explanation for A to mean 
“if A then B”. If this is the case, 
then the probability of having A 
given B is no less than a hundred 
per cent, and thus the assumption 
that the probability of having A 
given (C) is higher than this, is not 
a permissible assumption. Perhaps 
he does not mean that B did “suffi¬ 
ciently explain A”. Once this con¬ 
tradiction is removed, what Dasgupta 
says is quite true. The propositions 
are not such that they will make us 
wild with enthusiasm, but I do feel 
that in emphasising the probability 
elements in historical calculations, 
Dasgupta is on the right line. 

Nabendu Sen’s Critique 

I would like to take this opportu¬ 
nity of saying a few words on 
Nabendu ^n’s rejoinder to my 
note (The Economic! Weekly, May 
18, 1963). This was concerned with 
the discussion I had on the history 
of the Indian iron and steel industry. 

I had suggested there that no pine- 
ly economic explanation of type (a) 
could be given to the major trends 
of the Indian iron and steel indus¬ 
try, in the line of the general indus¬ 
trial framework suggested by Rosen, 
because shifts in ffie policy of the 
Government, had crucial effecta on 
the history. But I put forward the 
hypothesis that a type (b) exolana- 
tion may still conceivably work, be¬ 
cause the major shifts In Government 
policy could perhaps be aitrffiuied 
to certain economic changes. 2 had; 
timed the first >^ift of G^mment 
policy in 185fk — from a policy of 
favouring Iron and steel enterprises 
in India to a policy of not giving 
much assistance, and the second to- 


lilnUfk a more favourable polfey iws 
put in the last few' years of the 19th 
century, Shri Nabendu Sen does 
not raise any question about the 
existence or the timing of the second 
shift, nor ahout the explanation of 
it suggested by me,, but he ^is 
doubtful about the existence ol the 
first shift To support his doubts 
he puts forward an interesting col- 
lectioA of data. He agrees that “tiie 
attitude of the Government may 
have been largely responsible for 
the failure of private enterprise in 
these early attempts”. But he feels 
that in this respect the iron and 
steel industry Was not any worse 
treated than other Indian industries. 
The Government just did not l>e- 
lieve in granting financial assistance 
to industries, with the exception of 
railway companies. The exploration 
and experimentation work was, 
however, continued, and Nabendu 
Sen feels that it was mainly because 
the “trunk routes” were constructed 
first in the Indian railways that the 
iron and steel industry in India did 
not get a sufficient stimulus to start. 

My chief difficulties with the 
hypothesis that there was no shift 
in Government policy in this period 
are the following First, regarding 
financial assistance there clearly was 
a shift. Mr Heath’s enterprise in 
the period up to the 1850 b received 
financial assistance of very consider¬ 
able amount, and no company re¬ 
ceived this after 1850 k in the rest 
of the century. Secondly, while 
non-financial assistance was also 
easily forthcoming in the early pe¬ 
riod, it was not later, one example 
of which i.s the failure of Jamshedji 
Tata to receive his transport conces¬ 
sions in 1880. It is a combination 
of considerations of this type that 
led the chief historian of Indian iron 
and steel industry, viz, Lovat Fraser, 
to conclude : “At this time (in the 
fifties) a new obstacle was obtrud¬ 
ed. The Government India had 
become more than ever imbued with 
the spirit of unfriendliness to aini- 
mercial undertakings which, for so 
long a period, helped to paralyse 
: the industrial development of 
India”, (“jron and Steel In India”, 
.Romhay,,..19] 9: p 6). In fact, the 
fstrl of the existence of both the 
Ahi^ts. I had taken, as I explained, 
from Fraser’s own analysis 'Wliere 
I had differed was in the explano' 
tion of these shifts, which Fraser 






had utrihuted to purely peraonai 
iacton in the oflicialdoni. But thl^ 
is not what Nabeudu Sen disputes, 
stuce he confines hunst'lf to the 
question about the existence oi the 
shift. Finally, i feel that Sen might 
have been a little mi'^led by his 
juxtaposition of the problem of 
shifts over time, and of differences 
between industries. He argues that 
“to prove that a shift occurred, sse 




have to show that the Govemmont 
was oifering less favourable terms 
to iron and steel indutries than to 
other industries” (p 813). I do not 
believe I have to show this; all 1 
have to show is that the Government 
was o/fenng less favourable terms to 
this industry in the later period than 
in the earlier. And about this shift 
over time of the terms offered, 1 
have already quoted some evidence. 


In apiie of alt 1 .tiiak 

we should diunisa l^abendu Sen’s 
doubts about the diifts altt^^ether. 
It is a complex question, and my 
data and those of Fraser, make it 
look plausible, but no more than 
that 9 an be clainwid at this stage. 
Further research can contradict this, 
but I have indicated above why 1 
feel that clliances are that it will not. 



Textiles are major earners of Foreign Exchange-- 
the label ‘Sanforized* can kelp increase Cotton Exports! 


Ovfr 3SOO ye^n Ago, textitcft headed Iftdit'ft tiic of exports. 
Arab dnovrs carried them to Persian Gulf ports and they 
were sold in the markets of Greece and Rome Every¬ 
where, Indian fabrics were richly prized and highly priced 
Today, they are still ingjor 
earners of foreign exchange ~ 
and will earn more in the 
future as Indian mills produce 
increasing quantities better 
quality, finished cloths and new 
loraign markets are tapped 
The label ‘Sanforized* can be 


of tremendous Kelp in the tale of Indian cottons abroad 
Recognised the world over,this trademark js known and 
trust^ by millions of consumers in 49 countries as deno¬ 
ting a uniform standard of shrinkage control. In India, 
the label”Sanfonzed' has help¬ 
ed to improve the quality and 
enlarge the variety of cotton 
fabnes. In t^e markets of the 
world, the label * Sanforized* 
can be of inestimable benefit 
by helping to build bigger, 
more profitable textile exports. 


SANFORIZED' 

NtCO TO MK 


iMUfld by Clueu, Peabody ft Com (Incorporated (nihe U S A. 
with limited liability) propr te iew of the reghteied trademark 
‘SANFOKIZED* The trademark proprieion use the trademark 
'SANfOKlZfiD*,or pemut its jsseby authorbed registered useri» 
only In respect of tested fabric which mceu the trademark pro* 
pneiors* strict requiremants as lo residual shrinkage 

For information: ‘Sanforized’ Service 

95, Marine Drive. Bombay 2 
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Pf^ical Uneertainty Dominates Sentiment 


'WediiMtlay, Momiaa 


^HE stock mai'ket is most uiipusy. 

■*■ Neitiier bulls nor bears are hap¬ 
py because price fluctuations have 
been too erratic to make much sen* 
sp The pi ice pattern is being moul- 
HeJ almost entirely by the day-to- 
day political news. Not-infrequent 
foiecasts of an imminent attack by 
China have completely shaken the 
market's morale and not unoftcii 
gams recorded over weeks have 
been wiped out in a matter of 
few hours. If the market has 
managed to keep above the lowest 
IpvpI recorded after Shri Morarji 
Desai’s big assault on the corporated 
sector in an all-out effort to mobi¬ 
lise funds for meeting the Chinese 
aggression it is partly bedaiige of 
the improved performance of certain 
indiistiies like steel, cement, chemi¬ 
cals and engineering and partly beca¬ 
use of the substantial institutional 
support which has led to a marked 
clef line in the floating stocks of cer¬ 
tain leading scrips. Growing offici¬ 
al concern ovei the depressed con¬ 
ditions ill the capital market ha.s also 
bad a steadying effect on the gene¬ 
ral market sentiment. 

New Delhi's concern over the 
slump in the investment market pro- 
\ides an interesting contrast to its 
generally inclift'erent attitude towards 
developments in the stock market. 
Big Business has not been slow in 
taking advantage of the Govern¬ 
ment's anxiety to tone up the capital 
market and it has been trying hard 
to convince the Government tjj#-the 
only effective way to revive the ca¬ 
pital market is to change 'its fiscal 
policies which have mopped up in¬ 
dividual and corporate savings and 
'’battered investors’ confidence. That 
fiscal policy has an important bear¬ 
ing on the outlook for equitie^ will 
he readily conceded. But it would 
lie rash to suggest that the prevai¬ 
ling stalemate in the capital market 
I'- due entirely or even mainly to 
the Government’s fiscal policy. It 
IS surprising that discussions at the 
lecent FICCI seminar on the state 
of the capital market showed fittle 
awareness of the fact that the heavy 
dw'line in equity prices from the 
1961-62 peak levels represents very 


largely an important readjustment to 
the trend towards higher interest 
rate.s. For notwithstanding the 
heavy fall in prices not many sha¬ 
res offer a return which could be 
considered to be very attractive com¬ 
pared to the prevailing structure of 
interest rates. And the slump m new 
issues is also in no small measure 
the inevitable consequence of the 
boom in 1959 to throu^ early 1%2; 
the boom had assumed unhealthy 
proportion in its later stages. And 
as rightly pointed out by the chair¬ 
man of the Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration, Shn B K Kaul, the promo¬ 
ters of new issues cannot escape the 
blame for undermining investors’ 
confidence as a result of wide gap 
between the promises held out in the 
prospectuses and the performances 
of the industries thereafter. In most 
cases estimates of project costs have 
had to be revised upward by sub¬ 
stantial margins. But by far the 
most important single factor which 
has led to the present crisis of con¬ 
fidence in the investment market, 
especially the market for new is.sues, 
18 the growing political uncertainty 
following the steady deterioration 
III India’s relations with China and 
also Pakistan. Prospective invest¬ 
ors are reluctant to risk their savings 
in new ventures so long as the threat 
of Chinese aggression persists. There 
are many ways in which investors 
can utilise their savings and locking 
up of funds in new ventures at this 
juncture appears to be the least 
attractive, 

Ofiiciai Move 

New Delhi’s anxiety to tone up 
the capital market is understandable 
because industrial growth will be 
adversely affected if industries, old 
or new, are unable to raise suffici¬ 
ent funds from public. But it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether the mea¬ 
sures proposed by the Government 
will be of any great help in restoring 
confidence in the investment market. 
Industrial Finance Corporation and 
the ICICI are being asked to play 
a more active role in underwriting 
for which the Government has as¬ 
sured them the necessary financial 


assistance. There is also a suggestion 
that the Life Insurance Corporation 
should join hands with IFC and 
ICICI in building up something like 
an underwriters’ pool for taking up 
shares unahsorbed by the public. 
The scope for such operation.s is 
limited because these institutioiH 
are already doing a good deal of 
underwriting work and they cannot 
be expected to make underwriting 
as their main objective. And to 
the extent that these institutions 
will be obliged to lock up then 
funds in new issues their ability 
to give normal financial assistance 
to the industry will be affected. The 
Government’s move to make avai¬ 
lable to industry larger funds more 
freely through the State Bank and 
the Reserve Bank of India is wel¬ 
come but this again cannot have 
any appreciable impact on the con¬ 
ditions in the capital market. Con¬ 
fidence is unlikely to return to the 
market unless there is a distinct im¬ 
provement in the political situation. 
The threat of renewed Chinese ag¬ 
gression is the market’s main worry 
but it is by no means the only wor¬ 
ry. The stock market is considera¬ 
bly perturbed over the steady dete¬ 
rioration in the morale of the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery because this 
makes it difficult for investors to as¬ 
sess the economic prospect clearly. 
Tone up the administration and dis¬ 
pel the threat of Chinese attack and 
the capital market will then take 
care of itself At the moment, stock 
market's interest is focussed mainlv 
on the likely changes in the Cabinet 
in the near future. 

Cotton 

Weather Holds the Key 

'J’HE 1962-63 cotton season is now 

drawing to a close. The turnover 
in the spot market is extremely 
■j^tmited which is quite normal for 
this time of the year. Cotton men 
while away their time gossiping 
about the weather which alone holds 
the key to the new crop. The-future 
of the cotton trade depends almost 
entirely on the unpredictable wea¬ 
ther. The trade can live in peace, 
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the supervisory system notwithsten- 
ding, if the atip is good and prices 
keep wll within the ceiling rales 
Fortunately for the trade, the current 
season will end with a fairly larpi 
carryover of about 20/21 lakh hales 
And if the country is lucky enoupli 
to have another good harvest cotton 
prices can again be expected li> 
ktep well within the ceiling—pro- 
liahly lower than in the 1962 6 i 
season. 

The progress of the nioiisoon so 
far is considered to he fairly satis¬ 
factory foi the cotton ciop. Onlv 

Akola and Vidarbh'i coniplain about 
excessive ruins though most aieas 

are now in ni'ed of clear weutbei 
F’rolonged wet spell can damage liie 
crop. It IS however, still too eaily 
to assess the crop prospects All that 
one can do is to pray and hope fm 
the best. Only bulls will feel uneasy 
III the prospect of a good crop on 
which depends the prosperity of the 
cotton trade and the textile indiislrv 

New cotton crop contract—Janlla 
March 1964—which had touched a 
high of Rs 720 on the very first da\ 
of Us opening on 22nd July was sold 
down to Rs 686.50 (per 3 quiniaM 
on 31st July, The latest quotation 
is around Rs 701 and the recent re¬ 
covery is partly technical and par¬ 
tly due to some anxiety about the 
new crop outlook on account of the 
prolonged wet spell in certain cot¬ 
ton growing tracts, Despite the fairly 
comfortable supply position, be,ats 
are reluctant to be aggres-sive in face 
of the uncertain weather. Bulls are 
also reserved and the few specula¬ 
tors who have accumulated long 
positions have perhaps done so on 
the view that two successive good 
harvests are a rare phenomenon in 
a country where the crop is almost 
entirely at the mercy of the weather. 
The first arrivals of the early moving 
Bijapur and Baramati crop—197/3 
—have realised ceiling prices but 
that could hardly be an indication 
of the trend of cotton prices for tlie 
season. He who can forecast the 
weather alone can tel! how eotton 
prices will move in the near future. 
Only an astrologer could wntiirc n 
guess on the unpredictable wcathir. 

Oiise^ 

Steady Deapite Good Weather 

'limATHER reports from almost 

all the groundnut producing 
areas have been encouraging so far. 
JEvon ao the new crop contract — 
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Jamiitfy "fewsi .rie!«!8tin|r^_^ 

I he dediw. After b»vi«W Oiovm{ 
Jown from 221M 00 25th Jdy 
10 Re 212.75 on the Sjet" the Janu¬ 
ary contract is cunteotly quoted 
.tround Rs 217.50 (per 250 kg8)i 
The Steadiness in the 0eV;Jiawp con- 
trad is dw mainly to trie 
ing remarkable firmness in the's^ 
material. VanaqJdtj interests conti¬ 
nue to figure as keem buyers of 
groundnut oil and crushers are 
.ictive buyers of groondtiut. The 
demand for groundnut is attribll^^ 
both to good consumer inquiry ht 
ml and sustained demand for expel- 
Icr cake from solvent extraction 
manufacturers. Spot groundnut and 
groundnut oil prices are very near 
the season’s highest. This has forced 
bears in groundnut September to 




Hite groundntii, litisW and cotton¬ 
seed, the cui'rent seawn’s September 
contract' is quoted tit a Substantial 
discount of about Rs fi.per 250 kgs 
over the new crop contract, 

The' export performance of oils 
and oilcakes in 1903 is likely to 
show an appreciable improvement 
over the previous year. Groundnut 
extractions will set a new record 
and export of groundnut oil is like¬ 
ly to exceed 70,000 tons becauM 
of the liberal incentives and the 
emergence of unexpected buying by 
Spain. Thanks to substantial pur- 


Business Notes 


cfaaam by Ruseia aad Ilaat Ckuopeap 
countries, exporto of castor oil ace 
likely to show a big increase over 
the 1962 figure. Shipments during 
the first seven months of the yeair 
are placed around 28,000 tons. Blx- 
ports of linseed oil have been very 
disappointing and despite the export 
incentives, India linseed oil remains 
completely out of world parity. 
Business in linseed cake has also 
continued to be limited, which is 
said to be due mainly to lack of 
confidence among overseas buyers in 
the quality of the Indian stuff. 


Indian Iron and Steel 


-quare up their "short” positions at 
above the ceiling rate of Rs 2.36-— 
unofficially of course. Spot prices 
are expected to hold firm in view 
ol the continued good overseaa de¬ 
mand for groundnut extractions 
This might continue to have a 
s'eadying influence on the new crop 
(ontract. But it is extremely unlike¬ 
ly that the new crop contract will 
he able to resist the normal sea¬ 
sonal decline during August and 


In the Annual Report and Ac¬ 
counts of Indian Iron and Steel for 
the year ended March 31, 1963, the 
directors state that despite many 
difficulties that continue to beset 
operations, the Burnpur Works at¬ 
tained production approximating the 
rated capacity of the plant. This is 
the highlight of the year. Produc¬ 
tion of pig iron and steel ingots 
and castings amounted to 1,291, 
825 tonnes and 1,002,039 tonnes. 


to this Reserve over the actual 
amount of tax remission amounting 
to Rs 7.38 lakhs is written back 
from General Development Reserve 
to the Profit and Loss Account. To 
conserve the resources of the Com¬ 
pany for the repayment of heavy 
indebtedness on loan and capital 
expenditure account, a sum of Rs 
3.64 crores (Ra 3 crores in 1961- 
62) IS transferred to General Re¬ 
serve. The Profit and Loss Account 


Sepi ember, unless, ol course, wea¬ 
ther takes an unfavourable turn and 
adfcts the new crop Prices must 
decline to levels which are suffici- 
ciilly low to attract investment buy¬ 
ing. And with the ceiling price for 
the hedge contract fixed at Rs 236, 
till' current quotation of the Janu- 
.iry contract, around Rs 217 .50, can- 
imt he deemed to he attractive from 
tile speculator’s angle unless the 
Idling for subspqueiU contract is 
sinlably revi,sed to allow for the 
nnrinal carryforward charges, 
(.roundnut expellers January c<wit- 
1 . 111 has eased from Rs 390 to Rs 
>75 per tonne during the past few 
(la)h in spite of the continued good 
ildiiand for ready expellers from 
extraction manufacturers. 


respectively, compared with 1,187. 
397 and 934,498 tonnes in the pre¬ 
vious year The output of the Com¬ 
pany’s Kuih Foundries was slightly 
affected by market conditions and 
compared with 1961-62 was lower 
by 6,064 tonnes at 224,359 tonnes. 
The production of saleable steel 
increased by 58.150 tonnes to 795, 
120 tonnes The pre-tax profits 
after providing full depreciation on 
the usual “straight line” basis at 
Rs 3.40 crores (Rs 3.35 crores) 
have worked out to Rs 911.89 lakhs 
against Rs 918 78 lakhs in 1961-62 
However, the profits of 1961-62 
included the retrospective increase 
in retention prices relating to 
1960-61 and also sales relating to 
previous years. The comparable 


hag taken credit for Rs 15 lakhs 
transferred from the Taxation Con¬ 
tingencies Reserve and for Rs 24.72 
lakhs being the balance of last year. 
The Preference Dividenil at 5 p c, 
subject to deduction of tax, absorbs 
Rs 17.55 lakhs. The Directors have 
proposed ordinary dividend at Rs 
1.60 per share (16 pc) subject to 
deduction of tax (same as in the 
previous year) absorbing Rs 199.05 
lakhs. The Balance Sheet shows that 
the Company’s reserves and sur¬ 
pluses have at the end of the year 
increased to Rs 30.89 crores (Rs 
27 89 crores) to support its capital 
of Rs 15 14 crores. Secured loans 
declined from Rs 23.31 crores to 
Rs 21,10 crores. Net block stands 
reduced to Rs 61.47 lakhs after de- 


Speculative interest in new crop profit for 1961-62 would only preciating by Rs 24.16 crores. 

I'l'iilracts of other oilseeds continues be Rs 830.28 lakhs thereby showing 

i'> he restricted and the general ten- 'tross profit higher by Rs 81.61 The Directors state in their re- 
ili ncy has been rather subdued. lakhs in 1962-63. port that the progress of the forma- 

hinseed March has eased from Rs Full provision for depreciation re- Company’s subsidiary, 

■ '>7,50 to Rs .36.19 (per 50 kgs) and duced the Company’s liability which, lisco-Stanton Pipe and Foundry Co 

'ho latest quotation is only slightly including Rs 6 lakhs for SPT. was retarded by ^veral months by 

higher at Rs 36.44. Cottonseed Janu- amounts to Rs .3.56 crores as against Company holding oyer action on 
has been neglected around Rs 3 96 crores in the previous pe- account of the SPT Bill, but after 
"H and castor March has gradually riod. Statutory development rebate modifications were eflFected in the 

drifted lower from Rs 167.25 to Rs absorbs Rs 22.14 lahks (Rs 21.57 Bill, the matter was pursued and 

162.50 over the past few weeks. Un- lakhs) and the excess of the charge the final approval of Government 
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ha» BOW been obtaiMKi for the form¬ 
ation of tlie Company. 


The Chairman, Sir Buen Mooker- 
jw, in his statement circulated with 
the Annual Report has focussed at¬ 
tention on the difficulties still ex 
perienced by the Company m its 
operation and development He has 
complained that since the commis¬ 
sioning of the remaining blast fur¬ 
naces of Hindustan Steel during 
the year the quality of the nial sup¬ 
plied to the Company deteriorated 
further, the ash content increasing 
from 18,01 p r to 18.22 pc. Allot¬ 
ment of washed coal meets only 8 
}) (• of the requirements of the Com¬ 
pany while other producers get 
nearly 100 pc While the outturn of 
tested quality saleable steel remain¬ 
ed at 80 p r when the production 
was at 90 p c of the rated capacity 
m jin-vious years, it hud to be re¬ 
duced to ulioui 00 pc m 1962-63 
in order to achieve 100 pc capa¬ 
city production The Company has 
thus had to lower its stadards. The 
cut hy the Steel Ministry of Rs 
10.50 per tonne in the price re¬ 
commended hy the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion resulted in a los.s of Rs 405 
lakhs in the gross earnings during 
the two-veni |ieriod to March 31, 
1962 Sir Riren is against working 
at 100 pr capacity. He says; 


A constant drive for more and 
more production is fraught with 
many risks. Wilh the present qua- 
liiy of raw materials and irregu¬ 
larity of their supply the task of 
maintaining production i.s diffi¬ 
cult A modem steel plant though 
robustly built has many delicate 
sections in it needing constant 
care and vigilancr. Maintenance 
must get highest priority even at 
the post of some loss in produc¬ 
tion, particularly when holding a 
large quantity of spare parts is 
not possible owing to shortage of 
foreign exchange In a full capa¬ 
city production there is always 
the danger cd chances being taken 
which might result in disaster. 


Sir Riren has also drawn atten¬ 
tion to some of the difficulties faced 
by the Company’s expansion pro¬ 
gramme, planned to he executed in 
two phases which will increase the 
ariDtial production by 3 lakh and 
7 lakh tons, respecluely. Since an 
adequate supply of good quality 
metailurgicai coal is a pre-requisite 
And the private sector plants have 


been asked by Qoverranent to make 
themselves self-sufficient in their 
coal requirement, the Company’s 
future expansion hinges upon the 
development of its coal bearing 
properties. Although the foreign 
part of the cost of the project is 
covered a World Bank loan of 
19.5 million dollars, rupee finance 
for meeting the local cost of the 
project has become a grave problem, 
because of. 

(i) lack of government support 
for land acquisition, 

(ii) impact of 1962-63 budget 
on import and excise duties, freight, 
etc, which have put up the estimat¬ 
ed costs hy Rs 459 lakhs, and, 

(ml severe loss in earnings 
caused by lower retention prices 
than recommended by the Tariff 
(Commission. 

The Company has, however, 
made some proposals on this ques¬ 
tion and IS awaiting the Covern- 
menl’s reply. 

Sir Biren has taken strong ex¬ 
ception to the proposal of govern¬ 
ment to restrict supply of pig iron 
from Burnpur to Kulti and divert 
It to other Foundries and pipe 
manufacturers. This pTopo.sal 
would, in his view, bring about a 
curtailment of operations at Kulti 
and thereby would not only involve 
retrenchment of staff and payment 
of compen.sation of about Rs 20 
lakhs but also result in loss of earn¬ 
ings by Rg 55 lakhs per annum 
The Company has made a strong 
representation against the jiroposal. 

The move for decontrol of dis- 
tlibation and prices of steel which 
IS under the consideration of (iov- 
ernment is welcomed by Sir Biren 
who howevei hold.s the view that, 
the steel industry being not yet in 
a position to meet the demand in 
full, it will he m the interests of 
the country, the consumers and the 
indu.strv if Government control is 
replaced by a mcHiified control on 
a voluntary basis by the industry 
itself. 

New Standard Engineering; 

the operations of New Standard 
Engineering for the year ended 
March 31, 1963 have yielded satis¬ 
factory results. Sales and services 
during the year fetched Rs 22.77 
lakhs more at Rs 182.91 lakhs. 
Gross profits have marginally in- 


' ‘ , ' ' ' ' ' 'y' 

cpcBBed by ^Bs in 22,89 

lakhs. Di^io^le profit after 
necessary provision for deprecia¬ 
tion, development rebate reset \e, 
and taxation is also slightly highei 
at R« 7.74 lakhs as against Rs 7.02 
lakhs, (ieneral Reserve is raised b> 
Re 75,000 to Rs 1.25 lakhs. Pre¬ 
ference dividend at 9 p c absorbs 
Rs 2.25 lakhs. Ordinary dividend 
is maintained at 9 p c and will 
absorb Rs 4.50 lakhs. Hie ordinary 
dividend to the extent of Rs 4 lakhs 
will be paid out of a Special 
Reserve of Rs 4.12 lakhs crea¬ 
ted from profits exempt uiidei 
Sec 84 of the Income-tax Act. The 
Balance Sheet as at March 31, 
shows that Reserves and Surpluses 
amount to R» 20.14 lakhs against 
a paid-up capital of Rs 78.19 lakhs 
Secured loans have increased by Rs 
35 57 lakhs to Rs 70.75 lakhs, un 
secured loans by Rs 5.59 lakhs to 
Rs 11 10 lakhs, current liabilities 
and provisions by Rs 5.63 lakhs to 
Rs 81.75 lakhs. Gross block is 
depreciated by Rs 36.34 lakhs to 
Rb 103.98 lakhs. Cuiient assets 
are more by R» 38 95 lakhs at Rs 
157.50 lakhs. 

With the receipt of a first instal¬ 
ment of Rs 20 lakhs out of a loiiii 
of R.s 40 lakhs from ICHil, the con¬ 
struction work of the Gompany's 
Goregaon project has made jiro- 
gress and the Giey Iron Foundry 
has gone into trial production from 
May 1963. The progress of other 
works in the project has been slow¬ 
ed down m view of the adverse 
conditions of the money market 

Of the manufacturing activitiiv 
of the Company, blow-room lines 
for textile mills continue to make 
progress. Manufacture of EOT 
cranes, electric furnaces, high capa¬ 
city power hammers and drop for¬ 
ges has been started. The Gompanv 
has concluded negotiations with 
foreign collaborators for the esta¬ 
blishment of a separate Company 
for the manufacture of Shot Blast¬ 
ing Equipment The Company’s 
Order Book which includes some 
defence orders is considered satis¬ 
factory. Th*-- Directors feel that the 
company’s manufacturing facilities 
can be fully realised only if there 
are no raw material and transport 
bottlen«x:k.s and if sufficient orders 
are forthcoming. 



liiwwday, Momi^ 

AS wa& *3(peci©a» the jnter-bank 
call money rate djid not c^i* 
nuc long at 3 per cent after last 
week’s spurt, and by the middle of 
the week, money oould be had fiee- 
ly at 2i per cent. In Calcutta, how¬ 
ever, call money continued to rule 
firm around 4 per cent. The easi¬ 
ness in Bombay is reflective of the 
comfortable position of banks. Al¬ 
though scheduled banks’ deposits 
from public fell by Rs 13.15 crores 
on August 2, this fall was made up 
by an increase of Rs 13.47 orores in 
deposits from other banks. As such, 
though their advances rose by Rs 
2 02 crores, their borrowings were 
up by only Rs 99 lakhs. On the 
contrary, they increased their balan¬ 
ces with the Reserve Bank by Rs 
2.15 crores, added Rs 4.84 crores to 
theii investments and placed Rs 2.55 
crores more at call and short potic*’. 
The report of some banks placing 
funds returnable on three day-’ 
notice with private business house-- 
al 4 50 per cent is further evidence 
of the slackness in the demand loi 
funds and of the anxiety of bank¬ 
ers to employ idle money remune¬ 
ratively. 

The prevailing conditions, there¬ 
fore, indicate that the slack season 
is well-advanced and that money 
rates are likely to ease further; but 
the view is also held that since de¬ 
mand from industrial quarter* i“ 
likely to continue at the piesent 
levels and may even expand and 
since investments in government 
securities and Treasury Bills vicid 
relatively more, a decline of the 
call money rate to former low levels 
js unlikely. 

During the week ended August 9. 
active notes expanded further by Rs 
31.80 crores, causing a depletion of 
notes in the banking department by 
Rs 8.02 crores and necessitating an 
additional note issue of Rs 2.’.78 
crores. The Rupee Securities in the 
Issue Department were increased by 
Rs 27 crores to facilitate the note 
issue. Foreign assets further con¬ 
tracted during the week by Rs 2.89 
crores (Rs 2.58 crores last week). 
Central and State Governments’ 
deposits both went down by R^ 
28.26 crores in the aggregate, but 
their borrowings from the Reserve 
Bank were reduced by onlv R* T66 
crores. Scheduled banks’ deposits on 


^crores while dSew borrosidi^*^ in¬ 
creased by merely Rs 1.09 crores. 
Reserve Bank’s investments were 
depleted by Rs 52.62 crones, but 
since holdings of Tregsury Bills in¬ 
creased by Rs 20.60 crores and the 
Rupee Securities in the Issue 


fit went up by Rs 27 
res, '■ tbif net fall in investn 
i^ould amount tq only Rs 
crores. 

The gilt-edged market contir 
to fule steady, hut inactive, 
limited business on account 
holidays. 



DON'T EQUATE ! 

Most of us resent being compared to our neighbours. ' 
So It Is with Metric Weights. 

To obtain the maximum benefit out of the metric 
system, Use metric weights as they are, for their 
intrinsic value. 

OO HOT USE A NUMBCJl OF METRIC PIECES TO 
MAKE UP A SEER OR A VISS. j 

You will waste your time and often lose In the 
tranuctlon. 

fon QUICK SERVICE AND FAIR DEALING 

USE METRIC UNITS 

IN ROUND FIGURES 


-* an>» 



CU'imf NT STATISTiei'''' ■' 


BANKING RETURNS 




(Rji crores) 



Riwerve Bank 

Aug » 

Aug 2 

July 12 

Aug 10 






’62 

1 

Note clrctilatlon 

2246 93 

2216.14 

2268.77 

2063.71 

2 

Rupee coin 

118 43 

110 68 

114.81 

110.64 

3 

Depoaita 

(a) Central Govt 

101 44 

12116 

90.94 

58.23 


(b) Other Govts 

24.26 

32.79 

5.69 

23.16 


(c) Banks 

86.40 

82 73 

93.98 

01.48 


(d) Others 

204.24 

204.64 

206.85 

204.64 

4 

Foreign securities 90.26 

92J26 

95 80 

89.34 

6 

Balance abroad 

8.09 

6 08 

5 20 

5.16 

e 

Rupee securities 

1931 32 

1004.32 

1055.67 

1767 00 

7 

Investments 

274 49 

327.11 

276 50 

277.81 

S 

Loans and advances 





to Oovts 

36 82 

38 48 

85.04 

30.62 

0 

Other loans and 
advances 

144 66 

138.10 

132 06 

131.32 

Sohodukid Banka 

Aug 2 

July 26 

July 8 

Aug S 






’62 

1 

Aggregate 
deposits (net) 

2161.50 

2174 74 

2140.86 

2049.73 


Demand (net) 

939.87 

928.49 

005.24 

797.89 


Time (net) 

1221 72 

1246.24 

1235.61 

125184 

2 

Cash In hand 

49.62 

51.45 

57.16 

48.67 

3 

Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

81.48 

79 33 

97.76 

91.92 

4 

(2) + (S) as 7t 
or U) 

6.06 

6.01 

7.24 

6.89 

8 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

2.05 

0 34 

0 79 

2 48 


(a) Against usance 





bills and/or pro. 





missory notes 

0 59 

0.09 

009 

0.12 


(b) Others 

1 46 

0.25 

0.70 

2.31 

6 

Advances 

1274 23 

1272.14 

1315.94 

1211.63 


(a) State Bank 

248.54 

245 94 

265 50 

261.60 


(b) Others 

1025.69 

1026.20 

1050 44 

960.03 

7 

Bills discounted 
(a) Inland 

162 93 

162 45 

161.85 

129.72 


(b) Foreign 

60 90 

51.46 

51.70 

47.48 


(c) Total 

213 83 

213.91 

213.55 

177.20 


(1) State Bank 1628 

16.84 

17 68 

15.08 


(11) Others 

197.55 

197 07 

196.87 

161.22 

8 

(«) + (7) as % 
of (1) 

68.84 

68.33 

71.44 

67 76 

8 

Investment In 

Govt Securities 

692.01 

687.17 

661.04 

673.08 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

32 01 

31.60 

30 88 

32.84 


Bombay Money Rates 


{Pet cent pet annum) 



Aug 2 

July 26 

July 5 Aug S 
’62 

Call money 

mim Banks 

1.00 

3.10 

149 0.54 

Depostta 

Bevmi duya 

3.00 

1.S2 

3,00 3.00 

Tlirve months 

— 

— 

3.50 — 

Biit »oi^ 

3 75 

3.75 

8.76 S.t5 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


GENERAL INDEX 
Crude 

Seaxonaliy adjusted 


{Base . 1956 = 100) 


155.5 162 4 

159 5 160.2 


Dec *62 

Feh '62 

IMJt 

UAl 

174,6 

145.1 

157.1 

1SA7 

273.3 ' 

306A 

43.0 

17.2 

46.6 

64.0 

' 167.4 

151.3 

116.7 

107.4 

111 2 

104 0 

116.7 ' 

101.5 

155.1 

11.3 5 

200.9 

165.0 

218 7 

172.0 

185,5 

161 8 

203.8 

170 6 

325.7 

261 7 

312.4 

220 9 

368.2 

303,9 

219.0 

169 0 

164 2 

145 9 

133 1 

125.2 

94 9 

82.5 

203.1 

145 4 


217.2 

175 3 

184,4 

161.9 

208 2 

1.58 7 

315 8 

293 5 

257.8 

195.B 

264 9 

206 1 

350 1 

261.1 

312 1 

241 7 

154.8 

149.1 

392 0 

2 re. 5 

2139 

142 0 


197 5 

166 6 

321.0 

277.6 

269.2 

251.5 

239 9 

189.8 

254 4 


343.1 

262.2 

283.4 

251.6 

252.5 

189.6 

355.3 

328.7 

284.5 

236.7 

152.3 

145.8 

178 9 

188.1 

151.2 

176 9 

238.7 

205.3 

162 1 

140.6 

155.8 

144.3 


Feb '63, Jan *63 

Mtaing and quarrying 177.4 184.1 

Coal 

169 0 

175.0 

1 Manufacturing 

ISO.l 

T67.7 

1 Sugar 

287.4 

345.0 

Tea 

14 3 

22.7 

Salt 

90.2 

106 

Cigarettes 

152.1 

166.5 

Textiles 

— 

117.9 

Cotton 

Ill 1 

1130 

Jute 

106.8 

116.0 

Woollen 

145 6 

146 6 

Footwear 

194.9 

185 6 

Paper & paper boards 

193.9 

219.8 

Rubber products 

1790 

187.9 

Chemicals and chemical 
products 178.8 

200.2 

Basic industrial 
chemicals 

281.8 

.321.5 

Heavy organic 
chemicals 


331 .3 

Heavy inorganic 
chemicals 

305.2 

361 0 

Fertilisers 

192.0 

219.0 

Paints 

142 6 

142 0 

Soap 

129.6 

141.2 

Matches 

87 7 

92 8 

Petroleum products 

173 3 

164.8 

Non-nietalhc mineral 
products (except pef. 
roleum and coal) 


207.5 

Glass and glassware 

— 

185,5 

Cement 

178,7 

194 9 

Pottery 

— 

303,1 

Basic metal indiistrieB 

— 

256.0 

Iron and sleel 

__ 

265 1 

Pig iron and 
ferro-alloys 


350 1 

Finished steel 


312 1 

Copper smelting 

— 

99.1 

Aluminium 

___ 

4154 

Bras.s 

— 

177.9 

Metal products (except 
machinery and trans¬ 
port equipment) — 

182 5 

Machinery (except 
elei tnral machines) 


315.1 

Sewing machines 

— 

214.7 

Electrical machines 

_ 

228 7 

Electric cables 

255 5 

2190 

Electric motors 

306.7 

326.4 

Power transfoimers 

239.9 

318.0 

Electric lamps 

247.9 

264.0 

Electnc fans 

_ 

345 7 

Radio receivers 

257 1 

247 5 

Transport equipment 

_ 

137 4 

Automobiles 

146,5 

164.1 

Bicycles 


162 4 

Electricity Generated 

— 

233.3 


Source : Central Statistical Organisation (Industrial Statistira 
'* Wing), Calcutta 
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Food Arttotoa 

lat.t 

186,1 

xn» 

188,7 


U8,3 

110.1 

114.9 

1104 

w 

1084 

3074 

104.* 

VtOku St Vdgetaiblda 

ms 

"mft" 

’ 8*74 

mji 

Milk ft CHtee 

129.4 

1334 

1844 

I8T.7 

Edfilto Oito 

d51.8 

182-0 

ms 

1664 

Ffili, Hggn ft Moat 

14T.5 

1474 

iii.7 

3464 

StitEftr and Our 

184.4 

1934 

1904 

1494 

Others 

190.0 

1884 
'*" 1194 

189.5 

ITtiO 

IJsittra' »IHI Tolmoco 

119.8 

IIM 

984 

Tobacco 

Fuel, Power, Ught ft 

116.3 

116.S 

187.1 

1164 

844 

Lulnioanta 

Industrial Raw 

18T.T 

187.1 

1«L8 

1994 


MatertitlB 

138.2 

1884 

188.9 

Fibres 

129.4 

130.0 

133.2 

130.8 

oilseeds 

166.9 

156.8 

163.5 

1664 

Minerals 

93.4 

M.4 

93.4 

98,4 

Others 

124.8 

126.4 

128.4 

1264 

Mannfaotiirei. 

180.6 

180.4 

196.4 

1284 

intennedlate Products 

140R 

1404 

1884 

1424 

Finished Products 

1280 

1284 

128,0 

186.7 

Textiles 

128.3 

126.0 

126.0 

126.7 

Cotton 

136.0 

136.0 

136.4 

1294 

Jute 

07.8 

67.0 

100.2 

113.1 

Woollen 

160.9 

160.9 

142.7 

1414 

Silk & Rayon 

138.7 

136.8 

136.1 

1304 

Metal Products 

163.0 

163.0 

161.6 

160.6 

Chemicals 

117.2 

1174 

1174 

1164 

Oil cakes 

170.2 

170.7 

167.2 

168.6 

Machinery ft Transport 



1174 

Equipment 

123.8 

123.8 

123.1 

Others 

128.4 

128.6 

128.2 

1264 

All Commodtttes 

186.3 

186.6 

184.7 

129.6 


Exports 
Re-exports 
Imports 
Balance of 
trade 


Foreign Trade of India 

Merchandise Value 
{Rs Crores) 

April '63- April *62- 
June ’63 May ’63 June ’62 June ’63 June ’62 
49.25 176.16 148.49 

0.36 1 03 3.19 

93.98 276.15 273.87 


56 95 
0.26 
85.35 


62.65 

0.37 

100.54 


—98.96 —122.19 


—28 14 —37.52 —44.37 
Source I Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


Electricity Generation and {HatrUmtion 

(MiUian kW hows) 

April ’63 Mar '63 April ’62 1962-63 


Electriciiy 
generated 
Electricity sold 
Domestic 
consumption 
Commercial 
light and 
small power 
Industrial power 
Euhlic lightujg 
Irrigation 
Miscellaneous 
Source i Central 


2,047 0 
1,688.3 

148.1 


1.976.2 

1,6294 

142.7 


1.764.7 
1,455 8 

139.2 


85.0 

1,221.8 

19.8 

107.0 

106.7 

Water and 


82.5 
1,170.3 
20.7 

99.4 
113.8 

Power Committion. 


94.7 
1,035.4 
18 9 
79.4 
90.3 


22.093.7 

18,276-3 

1,729.2 


1,110.9 

13,014.9 

252.7 

917.2 

1,168-5 


mam 




Kipe,. 
lowtti* 
mjira 
Maine 


Smalt nHlela 

Whesit 

Barley 

Gnus 

Tur 

Otitpr IdutriC 
pulna 
Stmatcane 
Tobacco 
Potato 
Groundnut 
Sesamum 
Rapeseed and 
mustard 
Linseed 
Cotton 
Jute 
Meita 
Sannhemp 

Source t 


Caneot 

Pfevioui year’s 

Peroentade 

esthnatn 

comsponding 

etmttate 

increase w 

decMaae' 

80.496 

79,624 

(+) u 

25i823 

25.668 


25,569 

27,2U 

10*738 

10,735 



5,079 

5,064 

j 

:+) 04 

9.020 

9.181 

\ 

—1.8 

32,716 

32,330 

1 

( + ) t.2 

8.ip4 

8,083 

1 

[ + ) 0.3 

23,315 

23.233 

1 

E+) 0.7 

5448 

5,611 

i 

iio4e 

13,247 

( 

1.5 

5,489 

5,954 

( 

1 

—) 74 

952 

946 

:+)' 0.6 

854 

768 

(4-)11.2 

15,677 

14,816 

( + ) 5.8 

5,603 

5,324 

(+ 5.2 

2,954 

2.678 

( 

[ + 110.3 

34H 

3,017 

( 

) 0.2 

18,962 

18,245 

( + ) 3.9 

2.095 

2480 

(—)• 8.1 

824 

915 

(—) 9.9 

634 

650 

(-) 2.5 


Economic and Staiisucal Adviser to the Gowem- 
ment of Indu, Ministry of Food and Agriccdture. 


India's Foreign Exclumge 

IRs Lakhs) 


End of Amount 

1963 : June* 288.99 

May 306,41 

April 294-74 

1962 : June 241,24 

April 274,21 

1962-63 295,10 

1961-62 297,31 

1960-61 303,61 

1959-60 362,87 

1958-59 378,92 

1957-58 . 421,22 

1956-57 681,10 

1951-52 786,69 

Source : Reserve Bank of India. 


Employment Exobaagea 

(/n '000 *) 

May ’63 April ’63 May ’62 


Reservea 

Variationa over 
the previout 
ycar/month 

— 17,42 
4- 11.67 

— 36 

— 9,13 

— 23,11 

— 2,21 

— 6,30 

— 59,26 

— 16,05 

— 42,30 
—259,88 
—143.51 
—164,72 


1962 

(Total) 


No of employmenl 
exchanges f 
No of registrations 
No of vacancies 
notihed 

No of applicants placed 
in employment , 

No of applicants on 
live registers t 

* Except number of employment exchanges. 

t At the end of the period.* 

Source i Ministiy of Labour and Employment, Govemmen 
of India, 


350 

358 7 

349 

320 9 

342 

320 0 

342 

3,844.9 

87.7 

76 0 

75 7 

790.4 

46 1 

41.1 

41,5 

458 1 

2.633.2 

2,483.1 

1,981 6 

2,379.f 


142S 
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• CHEMICALS 



Atul, via. 9ul«ar, 
Wastarn Railway. 
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A Barren Debate 
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University Education 

WEEKLY NOTES 
Bombay Striltes — Pharmaceuti- 
(als Export — Re-rollers and 
Decontrol — Pool for Every 
Route — Reviving Capital Mar¬ 
ket — Policy for New Issues 

A CALCUTTA DIARY 

The Usti of Literacy 
— Flibbertigibbet 


1427 

1428 

1429 
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capital view 

A Confuned State 

- Romesh Thapar H34 


fROM THE LONDON END 
Artificial Respiration for Dundee 1435 

SPECIAL ARTICLES 

With Indian Journalists in U K' 

Surface Impressions of a Tour 
-‘Stringer’ H37 


Ciisle and Politics ia Akola 

- Anil Bhatt 1441 


A Barren Debate 

stalwarts from both sides of the House have spoken on Acharya 
Kripalani’s no-confidence motion against the Govemment as we 
go to press. It now remains for the Prime Minister to reply to the 
lotir-day deb 2 tte. As was expected, the speeches from the oppoeitron 
benches had little in common except that they were all directed against 
the Government. The communists who had at the outset dissociated 
Aemselves from the no-confidence motion directed their attack against 
S K Patil and Morarji Desai. But even the non-communist opposition 
which was united in supporting the motion was not able to agree on any 
common points of criticism against the Government. There were, gen»- 
rally speaking, as many, often opposing, viewpoints as there were speak¬ 
ers Even this need not have completely hamstrung their criticism of 
tlie Government had they done their homework systematically. 

Their ill-defined charges followed from a total lack of competent 
analysis of the malaise of our polity and economy. To talk of givii^ 
up planning or to argue against the development of the steel industry 
i.s just not to understand the country’s economic problems. In what 
specific respects has Indian planning failed and what possible alter¬ 
natives are open to the country — on these questions the opposition 
.spokesmen had little to say. Criticism of the Goverment’s external 
policies also followed closely on these lines. 


Ri-giotial Over-Supply of Labour 
.iMcl the ‘Protectionist’ Argument; 

A Comment 

Arun K Dattagupta 1447 

^'.|lue through Exogenous Distri¬ 
bution 

--Krishna R Bharadwaj 1450 

'iROUND BOMBAY MARKETS 
Aitivity at Low Ebb 1457 

BUSINESS NOTES 
L.irsen & Toubro-—Madras Motor 
■ind Genera! Insurance — Kir- 
loskar Oil Engines — Money 
Market 1460 

I ROM THE CHAIR 
I lie South Madras Electric Sup- 
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UIRRENT STATISTICS 1461 
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As for the Government, its strategy was clear from the very choice 
of its principal s^jeakers. No one could have been expected to take 
the wind out of the non-communist opposition’s sails better than Patil 
and Morarji Desai. They could even 'he expected to evoke sympathy 
in the ranks of the motion’s sponsors by pouring ridicule on the com¬ 
munists. Patil in particular set himself the irrelevant and relatively 
simple task of scoring debating points off the communists ignoring, foi 
instance, that the failure of agriculture was not a creation of the ideo¬ 
logy-befuddled imagination of the communists but a fact which had 
only recently led the Prime Minister to consider moving him to another 
Ministry. If Patil’s diatribe against the communists was irrelevant, so 
was Morarji’s elaborate defence of the Prime Minister. True, Dr Lohia 
had devoted a good part of his speech to a personal criticism of the 
Prime Minister, but his speech also contained some pertinent criticism 
of the Government’s policies to answering which the Finance Minister 
could have better addressed himself. 

r^o one will claim that all is well with the Government’s internal 
or external policies or that there is not considerable dissatisfaction » 
the country with certain particular mea-sures. Even apart from 
dissatisfaction, in view of the developments in the economy as'‘''twff^| 
as in our external relations and m international affairs generally it can ^ 
no longer be maintained that die c&ntent, though not the basic princi¬ 
ples, of the Government’s policies is beyond reconsideration. The dri>ate 
on the no-confidence motion, if it was to serve any purpose at all, should 
have spotlighted the specific directions in which such rethinking is 
called for. Tliis it did not do. The blame for this must rest almost 
equally on the opposition and the Government, 
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banning Body for 


Oar Calcutta Correspondent writes: 
THE Stwring Group on Steel is 
a curious body. Its task osten¬ 
sibly IS to help in the formulation 
of targets for the Fourth Plan for 
iron and steel, including special 
steels at one end and pig iron and 
ferro-alloys at the other. It is com¬ 
posed of representatives of (a) the 
various Ministries concerned fn one 
way or another with steel develop¬ 
ment, (b) the three major public 
and private sector steel producers, 
(c) mining and other private 
interests, and (d) the Planning 
Commission. The Secretary of the 
Steel Ministry presides over this 
amorphous body which has no 
secietariat or permanent staff of its 
own. 

Since the actual decisions ate 
made elsewhere, the role of this 
body seems chiefly to provide a fa¬ 
cade of consultation. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that it should 
have met just once m mid-1962, to 
be told of the Miiiiatry’s preliminary 
proposals for the Fourth Plan, and 
again at the beginning of this month 
to be informed that the target of 
Ifi mn tons for the Fourth Plan 
has been formally approved by the 
(.abinet. Having fulfilled the super¬ 
ficial role .set for it by the Minisliv, 
the Gioiip, it may be safely assum¬ 
ed, will now fade out of existence 
without even a formal disbandment 

While no tears need be shed ovei 
the Group’s fate — it was incap¬ 
able, as constituted, of performing 
any useful service — the need for 
a body which brings together all 
the many agencies concerned witti 
the development of the steel in¬ 
dustry remains. The size of the task 
following from the high targets in 
view makes this obvious If 18 mn 
tons of steel are to be produced, 
coking coal output will have to go 
up from 24 mn tons expected to 
be laised by the end of the Third 
Plan to 55 mn tons in 1970-71, an 
annual increase of more than 0 mu 
tons. Coal washing capacity will 
have to rise in .step as it may be 
assumed that all supplies to steel 
plaiHs will in futupe have to be 
washed to keep th^ average ash 
within the maximum tolerance. 

Iron ore requirements will go up 
to 28 mn tons and limestone to 



9 mn tons. In respect of limestone 
and dolomite — specially the high- 
grade supplies required for steel¬ 
melting — the position i.s indeed 
difficult as the basic geological data 
about occurrences within a reasona¬ 
ble distance of steel plants are still 
incomplete 

Raw materials constitute only 
one aspect of the whole problem. 
Manpower is in some way.s a more 
difficult i.sRue because the time taken 
in training up new cadres cannot 
be abridged except to a very limited 
extent It is, therefore, not too enrlv 
to start lecruitmcnt and training 
right now. This calls for manpower 
planning in great detail and depth, 
a task which is not tackled by some 
committee trotting off figures of 
the number of operatives, etc, that 
will be requireil 

The most challenging task in 
relation to the Fourth Plan steel 
programme is the development of 
indigenous equipment manufacture, 
supplies and services to reduce im¬ 
port needs. Roughly half of the 
total investment on new capacity 
during the Second Plan was in 
foreign exchange, and the propor¬ 
tion has not been substantially re¬ 
duced in the case of the eurrent 
expansion schemes (La.st week 
at the inauguration of Rourkela’s ex- 
pan.sion programme, the cost of the 
expansion from 1 mn to 1.8 mn 
tons was quoted as Rs 105 crores, 
and the foreign exchange compo¬ 
nent as Rs 48 crores notwithstand¬ 
ing the built-in capacity in primary 
mills) 

The import content of investment 
will have to be curtailed, as lapidiv 
as ijossible, for growth in steel lo 
be at all possible. The tentative 
estimates mentioned to the Steering 
Group envksage a total investment 
111 the iron and steel nidu.slry of 
lljiwaids of Rs 2,000 crores, with 
a foreign exchange component of 
Rs 800 to 900 crores Obviously 
there will be very great difficultv 
in letting steel take away such a 
large slice of whatever foreign ex¬ 
change resouices are available by 
way of aid. If import constraints 
arc not to hold up the steel pro¬ 
gramme, ways must be found of re¬ 
ducing our dependanc-e on imports 
pis n^uires, in effect, preparing 
a blueprint for indigenous manu- 


Steel 

facture covering both public and 
private sector engineering capwcity. 
Efforts must be simultaneously made 
in two directions: a.sse,ssing in detail 
the equipment requirements of the 
iron and steel industry and the 
indigenous • manufacturing capacity. 
This will call for standardi.sation of 
equipment on the one hand, and 
for making the necessary additions 
to manufacturing capacity on the 
other The foreign exchange re 
quired foi the latter will have to 
be expeditiously found to moke 
possible laiger import saving sub 
sequenlly. 

All this involves planning and 
coordination How is this effort to be 
directed? Shri Jehangir Ghandy of 
Tatas put forward at the Steerina 
Group meeting the idea of a .Steel 
Development Board on the lines of 
the II K Iron and Steel Board 
While the British Iron and Steel 
Board may not be the appropriate 
prototype, the need for a cent m I 
agency working full-time on the 
many tasks following from tlie steel 
programme is indisputable. Som. 
people see this agency in the form 
of a cell in tlie Steel Ministry A 
‘^^Rpestion to this effect was inaib 
at the Steering Group meeting by a 
Planning Commission official. 

The Steel Ministry performs nn 
executive function and its chief 
concern, quite properly, is with thi 
tasks of today A planning organi¬ 
sation must stand apart to be able 
to view jiroblcms with a degree of 
detachment. Its piopo.sals will 
eventually ionie up before the Mini 
stry for deiision, but that is piccisciv 
why It .should be .separated fioiii 
the latter. It should have a di.s 
tinct identity if it as well as lh< 
Mini.stry are to act objectively. 

The approach Shri Subrainaiiiam 
has brought to the problems of .steel 
is basically right — except fur th'- 
aberration over the retention priie 
— hut it remains to be seen wheth.^r 
he will carry it to its logical con 
elusion by giving steel a planning 
organisation capable of spelling 
out in detail the implications of a 
bold expansion programme and of 
initiating the preparatory work 
without which the programme will 
remain on pajrer. 



YHE"'rqK)rt which the University 
Grants Commission la^s annual* 
ly bcfofe Parliament does not usual¬ 
ly stof) with listing the Commis¬ 
sion's achievements but goes on to 
discuss unsolved problems and in¬ 
complete tasks. The achievements 
recorded in the latest report are 
not inconsiderable; establishment of 
five new universities; rapid expan¬ 
sion of student enrolment; increased 
irrants for expanding facilities for 
teachers; valuable work, hailed iT 
the report as “significant collabo- 
i.itive effort”, by a number of com¬ 
mittees which include several emi¬ 
nent scholars. There is also the 
somewhat sweeping statement that 
■ standards at the post-graduate and 
researrh levels in many of our uni- 
\ersities have improved subslanti- 
<i)ly during the last few years”. 

There is also the other side of 
the medal The increase in teaching 
staff has lagged behind student en- 
lolment. As a result there has been 
a further rise in the already high 
student-teacher ratio. Further, not 


Bombay Strikes 

XHK remarkable equanimity with 
which the citizens of Bombay 
fathered the 10-day municipal 
woikers’ strike and the one-day gene¬ 
ral strike must have been galling 
'qiially to the sponsors and the op¬ 
ponents of the strikes. The State 
r.overnment and the Congress trade 
III)ions had expected to be able to 
luin the wrath of the public against 
the striking workers. They were 
ileaily disappointed and all talk of 
'a whole city being held to ransom” 
fell on deaf ears. As for the strik¬ 
es themselves, the public attitude 
"as such as to make them feel some- 
"liut Ignored. Even on the two 
days when the strike of the public 
'lansport workers threw his daily 
1 online out of gear, the Bombay 
citizen was unperturbed — his ans- 
'^cr to the breakdown of the trans- 
])ort system was to stay at home ! 
As a result, even the few buses 
"huh the BEST was able to put on 
the roads with the help of imported 
Transport workers mostly ran 


failures 

high ih 'Tlton examinations, tOo 
many of the successful graduate.s 
are just scraping through, getting 
the bare minimum marks. Improve¬ 
ment in the teaching and examining 
methods of the Universities are re¬ 
cognised as “extremely important”. 
But the rush fqr admission to col¬ 
leges threatens to push down the 
already precarious standards. The 
Commission emphasises that “from 
a purely economic point of view, it 
IS necessary to see that only silch 
students are admitted to our uni¬ 
versities as are most likely to bene¬ 
fit from University education”. 

True, educational facilities, es¬ 
pecially at the higher levels, are a 
scarce resource to be used in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle of 
maximising returns. But education 
is also a social service and the 
under-privileged sections of the 
population expect, as a matter of 
right, preferential treatment in the 
access to it, the principal means of 
improving their lot. It is not, there- 

Weekly Notes 

near empty and the lorries the Gov¬ 
ernment had stationed at the railway 
stations to ferry those arriving by 
the suburban trains to their places 
of work were certainly not over¬ 
worked. Of course, the unusual dis- 
ctplme among the strikers also con¬ 
tributed to the fact that the strikes 
caused no more than a ripple in the 
city’s life. 

Though organised by the non- 
Congress, mainlv socialist, unions, 
and though the strike of the civic 
workers tapered into the general 
strike and ended with it, the two 
strikes were distinct in their charac¬ 
ter and purpose. The latter was a 
general protest against rising prices 
and the Compulsory Deposit Scheme. 
Its near-complete success was testi¬ 
mony as much to the fact that the 
resentment of those who struck 
work found an echo in the hearts of 
many others who did not actually 
participate m the strike as to the 
utter ineffectiveness of the Congress 
trade unions which, with the support 
of the Government, had actively 


fore, easy to sustain “merit" (What¬ 
ever-tftat may mean) as the oidy 
criterion to regulate college admia- 
sions. Hie U G C has introduced a 
measure of leiectiveness in post¬ 
graduate education by limiting its 
development grants to selected col¬ 
leges, on the basis of facilities and 
staff available. But such selection 
would hardly be possible or practi¬ 
cal at the under-graduate level. 

According to the UGC, improve¬ 
ment in standards is a matter of 
lowering the pupil-teacher ratio, 
popularising tutorials and seminars, 
and reforming the examination sys¬ 
tem. All these are important, no 
doubt, but the faith in their efficacy 
is based on the tacit assumption of 
adequate preparation at the pre¬ 
university level. Too much is taken 
for granted and plans are made for 
elaboration of the superstructure, 
while the foundation continues to 
grow weaker. Secondary school edu¬ 
cation is not the U G C’s concern, 
but for that reason its bearing on 
standards in tiie universities is not 
reduced. 


fried to prevent the strike. 

The Municipal strike, on the other 
hand, was the outcome of a specific 
dispute between the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration and its workers who have 
demanded a 25 per cent increase in 
their dearness allowance to compen¬ 
sate for the increase in prices. The 
Strike was withdrawn, it would ap¬ 
pear, largely owing to the interven¬ 
tion of Defence Minister Chavan 
who assured the workers from Delhi 
that he would consider it his moral 
responsibility to secure a fair deal 
for them. Chief Minister Kannam- 
war had also held out the assurance 
that he would see to it that “justice” 
was done. It is, therefore, a little 
surprising to read the reported state¬ 
ment of the Chief Minister after the 
strike was withdrawn that he intends 
to leave the demands of the workers,, 
to be dealt with by the municipal 
authorities. *'If a couple of l»ys 
earlier he had offered to intervene 
in the dispute, what has happened 
since to change the situation ? Is it 
because the strike leaders did not 
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call off th«r »triko when he had a#ked 
them to ? This is siirel)' too run'i'ow 
a view to take and cun only do dn- 
niagc to the prestige of the (jovern- 
nrent and the Congress, a fact whieii 
has not been lost on some otfier 
Congress leaders like the Presidents 
of Itic Maharashtra and Bombay 
Pradesh t-oiigress Committees and 
the Maharashtra unit of the INTCt- 
who have most demonstratively ap¬ 
pealed to the (foverntnent to treat 
the grievances of the civic workers 
“ very sympathetically 

Pharmaceuticals Export 

N iiTijiortant steji was taken to¬ 
wards stepping uj) the export of 
basic chemicals and pharmaceutic a Is 
witfi the inauguration of the Basic 
ChemicaJs, Pharmaceuticals and 
Snaps Export Promotion Council in 
Bombay last week There is already 
an Export Pioinotioii Council for 
rubber goods, paper, glass, paints 
and some other consumer goods 
with Its offices at Calcutta. The 
member.ship of the newly-formed 
Council will be ojieu to both manu¬ 
facturers and merchant-exporters 
and it will be the function of the 
Council to extend all facilities to 
them to increase exports. An export 
target of Bs 14.84 crores per yeai 
has been suggested for these indus¬ 
tries. TI11.S includes Rs 1 .5 orores 
worth of dyes, Rs 0.09 crore ol 
organic chemicals, Rs 1 crore of 
insecticides and jicsticides, Rs 2.5 
crores of pla.stic, Rs 0.75 crore ot 
soaps and cosmetics, Rs 1 crore of 
inorganic chemicals and Rs 8 crores 
of pharmaceuticals. 

Dr C P Kane, Deputy Director- 
General of the Development Wing, 
Ministry of Commerce, speaking at 
the inauguration of the Export 
Promotion Council suggested that 
the chemical industry should ron- 
centrate on high value products m 
its export effort It should manufac¬ 
ture and export “sophisticated” and 
quality products. He assured the in¬ 
dustry that export incentives will 
always be granted in the form of 
supply of scarce raw' materials and 
compensation for los«*s on exports 

Without sounding pe.ssimistic, it 
must be said that the target of ex¬ 
port of Ra 15 crores for dyes, orga¬ 
nic chemicals, drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals a|ttpears to be definitely 
atnbitiouS. Export incentives are es- 
iMinRal and very useful but it is 
•atdi IcRoyrn that our cost of pro¬ 



duction in these lines of manufac¬ 
ture is on the high side. Unless 
costs are brought down by the use 
of the latest technologies and pro¬ 
cesses and by the manufacturing 
units achieving economic outputs, 
export incentives will not help much. 

While evaluating the export po¬ 
tential of our relatively young 
chemical and pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry, we cannot ignore that in 
the United States and m the coun¬ 
tries of Europe the accent today is 
less On production, more on finding 
markets In most of the traditional 
diemicals-manufacturing countries 
there is today substantial excess pro¬ 
duction capacity for a number ol 
products. In the European Common 
Market countries, for instance, pro¬ 
duction of organic chemicals, plas¬ 
tics and dyes in 1960-61 was only 
about 80 per cent of the rated capa¬ 
city and this year it may be even 
less. Also, the export potential of 
the Soviet Union and the countries 
of Eastern Europe contimic.s to 
grow from year to year At 
the same time, die developing coun¬ 
tries, which are our principal poten- 
(vqI markets, are striving to be 
increasingly self-sufficient. It is 
against this background that the ex¬ 
port task set for the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industry has to be 
judged 

The pioposed move to modify the 
patents law pertaining to drugs and 
processed foods may also have its 
impact on exports. There is appre¬ 
hension, not entirely baseless, that 
modification of the patents law may 
adversely affect exports of chemicals 
and pliarmaccuticals since, if the 
patent laws are made less stringent, 
Indian products may become non 
firata in countries which recognise 
iiitei national patents. Of course, a 
decision on modifying the Patents 
Act has to he based on much larger 
ronsideration.s and it is possible that 
the favourable impact of a change 
on the development of the indige¬ 
nous industry and on internal prices 
may more than outweigh the ad 
verse effect on exports. 

Re-rollers and Decontrol 

MUCH of the debate on the 
nature, scope and form of steel 
decontrol has come to centre on tlie 
treatment of billets. The steel pro¬ 
ducers are opposed to partial de¬ 
control. To retain price ixintrol on 
billets while removing it on re- 


rolfoi's’ ssml-produotAbe. duey 
fcid, an anamoly, which would load 
to uadeaiTable competition in the 
products common to major produ¬ 
cers and re-rolters. The re^roUers, 
on the other hand, have heen most 
vocal in protesting their vnlnerabi- 
lity. Some weeks ago, the Chairman 
of the Steel Re-rolling Mills Asso¬ 
ciation elaborated on the difficulties 
faced by the industry which place 
it at a disadvantage emnpared to 
the main producers. While he wel¬ 
comed decontrol “in principle”, he 
aim pleaded against hasty measure, 
that would hurt the industry. Others, 
too, have taken pains to explain 
that this desire for the continuation 
of controls is not inconsistent with 
the ideal of free enterprise. The 
chairman of Mukand Iron & Steel 
Works, for instance, wants “th,- 
largest measure of economic free¬ 
dom that is consistent with our col¬ 
lective social ideals”, but is scepti¬ 
cal about decontrol that would un¬ 
duly inflate raw material prices. 
His view that billet prites should 
be decontrolled only if adequate 
supplies are ensured is apparently 
shared by all re-rollers. 

The Ministry of Steel is apparent¬ 
ly sympathetic to this viewpoint. It 
is reported to favour partial de¬ 
control which would leave billets 
unaffected. And this is beginning to 
look like lieing the major point ol 
discord in tlie discussions on tlie 
overhaul of .steel price control. 

In its final report the Raj Com¬ 
mittee may, of course, have some¬ 
thing more conclusive to say on this 
issue; in its interim report it did 
not go into the problems of the re- 
rollers. But in principle decontrol 
of billets is only in keeping with 
the logic of a free market in steel 
Re-rollers would be free to deter 
mine the prices for their erid-pm- 
ducts and to adjust their production 
pattern to suit the pattern of dc 
inand As for their raw matenaf. 
while the main producers should 
have fixed retention prices for bil¬ 
lets, the prices paid by re-iolhi' 
would be determined by market 
conditions, depending, among othei 
factors, on the scale of purchases 
and the excise duty charged by tlu' 
Government, 

The possible consequences of de¬ 
control have also been worrying 
small consumers of steel product'- 
While the present control system 


cazi’; (SSt B^. itRi|ib]cl»‘'«(' lite ^ cai» 
rolM' ^i'ic^ tiwjr Bali|K. .«fmki duit 
decottM!<ir .ml|^|t woiann theit 
11(^4' IW'learB of Baiall lindHstnes 
inu«t '|irai^h>^ tte Coveninjent, |n 
whof^ HeotteOsit ffainkkig ^aJl tint- 
dustr^ .luiv« 4 tpecM {dace. li. 
as B^igges^ t>y till!' R»i Gonindtt^ 
priority in «teel aUocation is decid: 
ed "according to the end uBe nl 
supplies ’demanded, and not accord^ 
jng to -the agency or unit widch 
makes the demand", the small con¬ 
sumer need not necessarily find him¬ 
self in a hole. Bpt the Committee 
admits only two types of priority— 
overriding priority for defence 
needs and ordinary priority for 
‘‘basic mdlistries” and of “vital 
social. overheads”. So special mea¬ 
sures will have to be taken to iCn- 
sure availability of a fair share of 
steel products to the small man. 
One way of doing this would be. to 
“bulk” the demands of a number 
of small consumers and place th^ 
orders directly with the main- pro¬ 
ducers. But this assumes the crea¬ 
tion of suitable agencies to act. on 
behalf of the small consumers, to 
place the orders for them. and to 
distribute the supplies among them. 

Pool for Every Route 

'J'HE International Air Transport 
Association put an end to fare 
rutting among international airlines. 
Other forms of competition are also 
being fast circumscribed. While 
mergers like the proposed one bet- 
wt^ri TWA and Pan-Am and the 
rumoured one between BOAC and 
BKA are possible only among air- 
linp.s of the same nationality, the 
so-called “pool” arrangements are 
betoming increasingly popular. The 
basic principle of such arrange 
merits is the sharing of common 
irafiic right between tiyo points,,with 
the pooled .revenue being divided 
in proportion to the ' capacity that 
vach airline operates on the route. 

The biggest such arrangement at 
piesent is among the airlines of the 
Common Market countries, France, 
f ederal Germany, Italy and Belgi¬ 
um Air France, AUtalia,- Lufthansa 
and Sabena, the airlines concerned, 
have a ioag4enD plan, spread over 
ten years, ^ integratii% themselves 
into a conaortium to W known as 
the j^r Union wbkh will make tfiem 
for all practical purposes one giant 
airline. ’ ^ , 


^ Ak-tsriha ■pifoS''''«rr«w^5em«si^a 
wi^ Soviet .-irirfiite AjeitiiAdt on 

the Dalhi-Mcseow-. rente and. sdth 
.Cftch' -Aiflises on the Bombap-Fra- 
gue rpute. But most important 
arrangement is with BOAC and 
Quantas which ,covers all its Other 
routes except' &e Bombay-Nairobi- 
one. Last, week it was annountied 
thsd from next month Air-lndia 
will operate on this route also under 
a pool arrangement — with £a^ 
African Airwisyp. Air-India will 
thus have pool arrangements on all 
its routes. The' small siae of its fleet 
and its exceptionally widespread 
route network make Air-lndia a re¬ 
latively low frequency operator and 
pool arrangements have, therefore, 
a special attraction for it. 

jUnder the tripartite agreement 
with BOAC and Quantas, Air-lndia 
and Its two partners complement 
each other’s services. This enables 
the three airliners to spread out the 
days of operation and the points of 
call tp meet the requirements of 
traffic better. As a result, the pub¬ 
lic has a greater choice of services 
and the airlines are better placed 
to increase their joint share of the 
traffic and also to affect economies 
by maintaining certain . common 
services. The services of all three 
airlines are sold by each partner 
since it does not matter on which 
airline the traffic is carried. The re¬ 
venues collected by the three air¬ 
lines are pooled and shared accord¬ 
ing to predetermined ratios ' 
According W Air-India’s annual 
report for 1%0-61, the first full 
year of operation of the arrange¬ 
ment yith BOAC and Quantas, “the 
effect of 'the Tripartite partnership 
duiing the year was to obtain for 
the pg.rtner8 a greater share of the 
total available traffic in the face of 
severe international competition 
further enhanced since the introduc¬ 
tion of lafge jet aircraft on compe¬ 
ting services and the creation among 
some of them of -partnership ar¬ 
rangements and consortiums of their 
own”. The tripartite agreement also 
enabled Air-lndia “to extend its 
services to New York almost simul¬ 
taneously' with the introduction of 
Boeing jet aircraft on existing rou¬ 
tes. If it had continued to operate 
on. its bwA, the. Corporation would 
not have attempted two such impor¬ 
tant tadcB at 'die same time and the 
extension to New Votk would have 
been postponed by another yeat”. 


'jsre in|osb*e£-, 
ms tfei ctn^tHiyo, 

roqti^ like tlie.Tt>aia-lJK-USA qae, 
where, were Air-lndia to opaacte on 
■its own,- ite limited capacity would, 
place it at a disadvantage compacted 
to its bigger'competi,tors. Bombay- 
Nairobi is not at present 'sudi a 
route, though, of cdurse, with the. 
■ independence and /dfevblopment of 
Africa, traffic is bound to increase. 
■Both Air-lndia and ’ now - iqitf* 
.rate-two flights on due- route•thoqgh 
Air-India has the larger 'caqwcity. 
The agreement' with &e, hw 

. perhaps been concluded with ap 
eye on consideratioqs other than , the 
immediate commercial advantage.. 
ThevEAA is a British-owned airline,' 
but it may not remain so after 
Kenya’s independence and the' pto; 
sent agreement may. stand Air-India, 
in good stead if at some fiftiire dafo- 
the Government of . independent 
Kenya should decide to take 
to give special advantage to its 
national airline. 

Reviving Capital Market^ 

has been no lack of sug- 
. gestions and proposals , for 
reviving the capital market. - Shore 
brokers -and stock exchange opera¬ 
tors, who almost identify, the stocK 
exchange with the entire econoihy^ 
bad no hesitation, at one time, foi 
asking for a massive, intervention 
die Life Insurance Goiporatfon. 
Trie industrial conununity, how¬ 
ever, reacted to this prcqiosal in a 
decidedly hostile manner, ostensibly 
on the ground that this would 
bring in nationalisation throu^ 
the back-door, lyie real arid Im¬ 
mediate reason for this reaction, , 
however, may have been the foaf 
that if the L I C succeeded in prop-- 
ping up the market, their case 
against the super-profits tax would' 
have no legs to stand on. 

The L I C, too, has been none 
too eager to come to die aid of 
of the capital market. The ghost 
of the Mundhra deal still hauit^ 
and, in any case, the. L I C is nOC 
prepared, and rightly, to riik the 
funds of its policy-holders in Or 
weak market. True, the Gfowrn- 
meift may want the L I -C to une- 
its funds at times to bring about’ 
a “technical correction” of ;,tho 
stock market. But action fo re¬ 
verse - basic teends which really 
reflect the general ■ soonomic, 
mate is elekrly a different' matter.^ 
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In a note prepared for the FICCI 
Seminar of private and public sector 
undertalcmgs hald early this raentli 
in New Delhi, Shri B K Kaul, 
Chairman of LIC, atlributi'd tht 
ainmp in the new issues market to nn- 
healtiiyr business prattices, which 
have undermined the confidence of 
the investors. Kaul gpeuficallv men¬ 
tioned tlic lavish .spending liy pro¬ 
moters while their companies stiow 
losses, the unwillingness of many 
promoters to shoulder the full bur¬ 
den of their financing responsibili¬ 
ties, unjustified mter-company invest¬ 
ments within the same group, exten¬ 
sive diversification and incompetent 
management While the evNlence 
of these malpractices is well known 
and Kaul did well to speak out 
against them, that they are mainly 
responsible for the slump in the 
new ig.sues market is, however, not 
so obvious. 

There is something to be said 
instead for the view that if investors 
are cool to new issues and credit 
for industrial expansion is much 
tighter, the blame does not lie prin¬ 
cipally with the super-profits tax 
or the malpractices of promoters. 
For, occasional spurts notwith.stand- 
ing, had not the stock market boom 
started petering out long before the 
Chinese crossed our borders and 
Morarji brought in the S P T*'' 
Twp consecutive bad crops, a steady 
increase in production costs, the 
grave turn m the foreign exchange 
position, delays and cost over-runs 
in public as well as private projects 
— aJl these factors have dampened 
investment prospects far more than 
the actions of the Chinese, the 
F'tnance Minister and the unscru¬ 
pulous promoters taken together. 
Tile capital market cannot be re¬ 
stored to vigour till there is a sub¬ 
stantial improvement in the over-all 
tuconomic situation All that can he 
done in the meanwhile i.s to unclog 
the market. 

How diould this be done? After 
many and long conferences, the 
Government is reported to have de¬ 
cided that the I F C and the ICICI 
doitld underwrite more actively 
mnd hold their investments some- 
-WilMtt longer. Now, k is one thing 
10 undsrwrite or subscribe to new 
■MKieti Mr extend loan assbtance, a 
^IWiiond to ^prolong die period for 
•diwUh dw imw issues aie held, and 
’|k>‘'cmTt -out open market 


operations. From press reports it 
seems fairly dear that open 
market operations by these insti¬ 
tutions are not contemplated. So 
far as the other two forms of sup¬ 
port are concerned, the extension 
of fresh assistance depends upon 
the availability of suitable projects. 
Loan assistance by these, institutions 
has never been limited by the lack 
of funds or the willingness to lend. 
It is mainly the shortage of foreign 
exchange, delays in licensing and 
the lack of sound projects which 
have held up the pace. As for the 
postponement of sales of investment, 
it is after all only a negative support. 

But if a mere gesture is all that 
the market feels that it needs from 
the Government and all that the 
Government is willing to make, 
why keep on going round and round 
in these circles? Why not obolish 
the super-profats tax and raise the 
corporation tax by a straight 5 per 
cent ’ 

Policy for New Issues 

JT has been suggested tJiat a statu¬ 
tory board should be set up to 
administer the control of capital 
issues. This IS, obviously, a counsel 
of desperation which ignores past 
experience with the working of 
statutory boards and commission*. 
It may be that what the sponsors of 
this proposal really want is a ma¬ 
jor revision of the Government’s 
present policy in respect of tapital 
issues, repeated protests and repre¬ 
sentations having failed to impress 
the Finance Ministry. Then why not 
come out and say so ? 

There is at present an advisory 
committee on capital rssues control 
but It has no executive powers and 
the Government is free to accept or 
reject its views on matters of poli¬ 
cy The question of capital issues 
control was discussed in some detail 
in the issue of May 18, 196.H (pp 
798-99) where it was pointed out 
that control over capital issues as 
It is now implemented has ceased to 
serve much of a useful purpose But 
the Setting up of a statutory board 
cannot be a substitue for fresh think¬ 
ing and a new policy. Should the 
Government agree to set up such a 
board, it would consist mostly of 
officials who would merely carry 
out Governinent directives. Nor 
would the presence of eminent in- 
dmlrialista and financiers on it, by 
itself, bring about a policy change. 


Past exporiwioe stunib iltlat 
nop-pflk^lt wbo ibigbt be dboseu 
fo^tbia board would in falot be 
part-time members, holdiilig sine¬ 
cures. A statutory board can be 
genuinely independent only if it 
consists for the most part of genu¬ 
inely independent non-officials who 
serve in a full-time rapacity. So 
long as such independent full-time 
members are not available, a statu- 
toiY board would serve no purpose 
at all. 

In any event, there are no statu¬ 
tory boards of independent non- 
officials for matters like industrial 
licensing or the administration of 
company law for which the Bhabha 
Committee had in fact recommend¬ 
ed a statutory commission. Govern¬ 
ment feels, and perhaps rightly, 
that It cannot leave the implementa¬ 
tion of vital economic policies to 
such authorities. 

Leaving aside this misplaced faith 
in ' statutory authorities, there does 
appear to be a case for rethinking 
on two aspects of capital issues 
control. Why should the Controller 
of Capital Issues bother himself un¬ 
duly with the exact premium which 
18 charged on new issues by an 
existing company ? Similarly,' why 
should almost all newly-established 
tompanie.s having foreign participa¬ 
tion be required to offer part of 
their share capital to the public ’ 
Even if the Government is convinc¬ 
ed that “a wider dispersal of share¬ 
holding i.s no less desirable as a 
matter of economic policy than a* 
an essential of sound company 
practice”, the ends of policy would 
be adequately served if compiiisory 
public participation is laid down 
for projects estimated to cost more 
than a specified amount. The issue 
of share capital to the public often 
means considerable delay in the 
implementation of projects, which 
is justified only if the capital to he 
raised is substantial. TTiere is little 
sense in requiring companies to 
come on the market with issue* of 
a few lakhs of rupees as has happen¬ 
ed, in many cases recently. 

Conectioii 

In Amartya Kumar Sen’s reply 
toSamir Dasgupta’s comment on 
“Sociological and Economic Expla¬ 
nations” which appeared in 'Our 
last issue, on page 1417, cdl 2, line 
22, please read “if B then A” ins¬ 
tead of “if A then B”. -- £d. 





Us^ of Literacy 


if 


^ pccasion no more to 
quesUon t}ie education of Veit 
Bedjpli's TOliticians in lemla- 
ture< than a hundred of 

them, ail belonging to the Congreaa, 
have, it is stated, proved they can 
at least sign their names by lending 
their signatures, not thumb impres¬ 
sions, to a memorial not to the 
Prime Minister but to Shri J*va- 
hartal Nehru, “Leader of the Con¬ 
gress”. They are said to have de¬ 
manded action against Law Minister 
A K Sen who, it is alleged, directs 
and controls a Bengali newspaper 
in Calcutta in which “pungent” 
articles and slanted reports have 
appeared against Atulya Ghosh in 
particular and the West Berigal 
Congress in general. They want 
iheir “respected leader” protected- 
The protectionists are against free 
tirade, which is perhaps fair enough; 
it is the manner of the protest, this 
signature campaign, which war¬ 
rants reflection. 

Anyone familiar with the nature 
of nationalism in Bengal knows 
that its literary content was extra¬ 
ordinarily high; it could hardly* be 
otherwise with Tagore bestriding 
the Bengal scene like a Colossus in 
every department of life. That the 
country’s national anthems, two, 
were composed in Bengal is only 
a small part of the evidence. Nume¬ 
rous are the songs, plays, essays 
and novels produced at the time on 
the theme of nationalism; in the 
twenties and thirties there was not 
<1 child in Bengal who did not have 
half of them by heart; some could 
sing tunefully too. This artistic 
aspect of nationalism was so domi¬ 
nant that it often seemed to consti¬ 
tute llic whole movement. With 
plenty of junk, things of abiding 
literary value also were produced; 
when the Chinese attacked, for in¬ 
stance, All India Radio fell baek 
heavily on Tagore, Dwijendral^l 
Roy, Rangslal Bandyopadhyay and 
others. That literal^ creativity is 
now reduced to “pungent” articles 
and dictated signatures, legible or* 
otherwise. ' Truly has the Beng;^ 
scene changed. ' 

Paper War 

Ibe muabbrle Asbok Sen' 

and Atatya GI(d^ ia fuR inid-' 


reist, mainly eooaic. The ioimer, 
a prpqierous lawyer with not mtidi 
of a political paM, or future, was 
brought into the game by the late 
Dr B C Roy in the hem that all 
|iQwer would not immeoiateiy pass 
into the hands of those who had 
little to say for themselves except 
that they Had spent some yearn in 
prison, Atulya Gbosh for instance. 
The plan, worthy or otherwise, re¬ 
ceived its first jolt when another 
such recruit of Dr Roy, Siddhartha 
Ray, a lawyer of moderate success, 
resigned his Ministership. The plan 
died when Dr Roy did; but A^ok 
Sen was by then an addict, politics 
being highly habit-forming. But the 
poor man had no political base in 
the State and still hasn't got one; 
this is true in spite of his electoral 
success. 

But, in the language of the turf,. 
Ashok Sen is a trier, if not a win¬ 
ner. He also seemed a near-favou¬ 
rite of the Prime Minister, no pun¬ 
ter but likes about him people that 
are pliant Sfen al» has money, 
his own and other people’s. So he 
started various benevolent societies, 
with the aid of a cousin of a Bengal 
Minister who controls two power¬ 
ful newspapers which, are, under 
direction, lukewarm in their sup¬ 
port of Atulya Ghosh. One of these 
papers recently sacked its editor, who 
is now working for another paper; 
the latter is the vehicle in which the 
supposedly “pungent” pieces appe¬ 
ared. A^ok Sen is correctly beli¬ 
eved to have much to do with the 
paper AH this is a bit complicat¬ 
ed, obscuring who is doing what 
and to whom; but then politics in 
West Bengal is complicated. 

Sen and Sense 

Men around Sen are putting out 
the story that the Home Minister, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, has told the 
signatories where they get off, that 
they had not thought m protesting 
when another Congress leader, Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, had been the sub¬ 
let of sutained attack in another 
Bengali daily, friendlier with Atulya 
Ghosh. On the other hand, the 
political fortunes of Atulya Ghosh 
are Evidently in the ascendant. If 
P^afulla Sen lesigns, Ghosh is the 
dbviouB successor. If through fitju 


Patnaik, and dwn through ladka 
Candht, Ghodh micceeda In impmv* 
ing Nehru’s opinion of him, he may 
yet become Congress Preaideat The 
source of all power, a firm base in 
the State of one’s origin, is all there 
for Atulya Gho^. If ^n had any 
political sense, he would long ago 
have made his petme with Cmoah; 
he yet may, for no principles ate 
involved in the row; wd, in any 
event, neither party can be credited 
with an undue respect for principjea. 

The only snag is that Ghosh has 
not much use for Sen, no gregt 
political asset to anyboi^; so that 
the surrender demanded may be 
unconditional; and even then the 
prize may be elusive. Be it re¬ 
membered that none of these go¬ 
ings-on in the various State Cm- 
gresses would be possible if parties 
thereto did not have supporters in 
New Delhi. In this game of likes 
and dislikes Shri Nehru is an active 
participant. 

Signers and Reaignera 

There is an element of unreality 
about it all. If Sen thinks, as he 
is said to, that Nehru likes him and 
dislikes Atulya Ghosh, whether true 
or not, just what does either mean 
in Krms of cither’s political future? 
Perhaps not much. Those who 
signed for Ghosh, and against Sen; 
read the signs correctly when they 
back Nehru’s non-favourite. Ghosh 
has demonstrated his skill in win¬ 
ning-elections; Nehru is unlikcdy to 
carry his alleged dislike of him to 
the detriment of the inters^ of the 
Congress Party. Sen, by compari¬ 
son, is immensely eiqiendable. 
Ghosh knows it, even if Nehru does 
not. (This is being written befwn 
Nehru has announced his decisions, 
such as they may be, on the Kama* 
raj plan.) 

Ashok Sen, a political light¬ 
weight, is up against not only 
Atulya Ghosh, an undoubted heavy¬ 
weight, but also against the many 
things and forces he stands for; an 
additional disadvantage of Sen’s is 
that he is not known to stand lOV 
anything at ail, good, bad or fo 
diffemnt. He say*, Or his edi-toif 
says, that he staiuil* for a ' thing 



w, 


failed Nehru, a mortal quanti^-— 
like Dr Roy, who brought him in¬ 
to poHtidt on a net of assump^na 
■ ^at are touHy irrelevant in jaoli- 
tics today. Benevolent societies 
and acquisition of newspapers do 
not determine anyone’s political 


future. €ho«h - Jftes Jbeing praiwd »im^ 
by newspaper*, hot he knows their read 
unimportaflce-' Ifis <«c«nt attempt wisp to'return to ^ 
to tame an etfilor was certainty po|it}c»- Ip' thpto 1 it, — 

maladroit; but only his callower Atulya (Jhinh^ ,^,4t»|lt«K9ei ' 

supporters are woritra up about ^ . . 

what is written on him. The writ-’ ' • riipO0#tpf|lfpMt 


'Capkal Vkw 

A Confused State 

Bontosfa Hiapu- 


^ PITY that the developing general 
Strike in Bombay compels . an 
early closing of this dispatch — even 
before the thn-e-day debate m Parlia¬ 
ment on a motion of no-ronfijence 
in the govenimenl tabled by the non- 
coipmunist opposition. Ihis is not 
to .suggest that there is a dearth of 
material about which to write. But 
the contradictions in recent olficial 
policy statements are so many that 
there was just a slim chance that the 
promise of an angry debate might 
have helped to iron out or mak-- ex¬ 
plicable sonic of the extraordinary 
reports which are circulating. And 
then then' was the question of the 
implementation of the Kamaraj Plan 
All this will have happened bv the 
time these lines appear in print — a 
demoralising thought, but .. . 


Even as Delhi develops a Calcutta- 
like appetite for demonstrations and 
the like, an appetite which seems to 
he fed by pio- and anti-Nehru com¬ 
mitments j'udging from the pathetic 
slogans raised, the Prime Minister 
has been delivering himself of de¬ 
monstrative pronouncements every 
day on our confusiori.s and our sms 
of otniasion and commission All 
this activity has not dissolved the 
. fears and appiohetibions which have 
w'eiphed us down since China pierred 
the Himalayas' Months of confused 
policy-making cannot be negatived 
by ‘papist encyclicals’ 


Ilelmfr for ibr Went 

The Prime Minister’s proiiouiice. 
ment on the piolonged Kaslim'r 
talks with Pakistan a.-, a lebult of 
pifodding from the West was cii- 
Ipaxed by the fiim assertion that 
epmpromise offers from oui side aie 
betng withdtaivn and that we do 
idpt intend to be made victims of 
blackmail. This move 
decisively' to blunt 
inl^tive frour the West to 
i <*,a *medfatton’ on Kashmir. 





But those who see mditary aid pat¬ 
terns as the true, barometer of an 
under-developed country’s indepen¬ 
dence claim that the new toughness, 
if It may be called that, draws its 
strength from the success of our 
several olhctaJ and unofScial mis¬ 
sions to Moscow to purchase arms. 

It IS quite obvious that the advice 
given to the Prime Minister is to the 
effect that the Sino-Pak concordat 
has exposed the opportunism of the 
Ayub regime and that an unflinching 
stand by India on Kashmir is more 
likely to find support ip the West 
than ever before But how much 
reliance can we place on this rather 
easy assumption ? Theie is a fairly 
substantial group of policymakers, 
at the moment somewhat isolated, 
Which believes that willy-nilly the 
West wiill support Pakistan against 
India and, therefore, our moves to 
isolate our hostile neighbours should 
he more subtle and planned in per¬ 
spective. The mefcurial shifts in 
policy these days have gravely da¬ 
maged our image as a self-reliant, 
capable nation 

Bureaucrats at the Helm 

The Prime Minister’s declaration 
on the V O A deal is a remarkable 
examjile of the kind of sophisticated 
double-talk to which we ,are begin¬ 
ning to get used. He assumes les- 
porisihility for the decision to go' 
ahead with the V O A deal and ex¬ 
plains that only Jater did he realise 
that its terms violated the fundamen¬ 
tal- of our policy. Anyone with a 
modicum of intelligence knows that 
it is absurd to expect the Prime 
Minister to scrutinise in detail the 
terms of an agreeintent', this is the 
job of the Secretarial, and particu¬ 
larly of the Foreign Secretary, who 
conducted, or supervised, the. nego- 
tiaidens. In other words, it still re¬ 
mains ‘to he seen how the Prime 


Minister’s wproval was manipulated 
lor- this politically jnept deal, 

An'otfaer iaCet of this “V Q A busi¬ 
ness is the oonfirmatioh that nobody 
of consequence in the mkiisfery, of 
External Affairs, apart from the 
Foreign ^retary, vyiw ilware of the 
negotiations or their trend — nego¬ 
tiations 'which were initiated in 
March t|iis year (after V 0 A chief 
Ed Murrow’s visit to the.Capital) 
and concluded in June. 'The position 
in the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting was different; seveial 
senior officers were consulted, in¬ 
cluding the Director-General of All- 
India Radio, who, it is said, backed 
the deal enthusiastically. But I have 
it on the -most reliable authority 
that all the arguments against the 
deal, arguments which are now 
being used, were presented to our 
negotiators. Were these argumenl- 
broUght to the notice of the Prime 
Minister ? 

Secret Even from the Defence 
Minister I 

Normally, if the Prime Minster 
were not rushed off his fret with all 
manner of futile activity, the very 
mention of those three letter.-, 
V D A, wouM have made him cau¬ 
tious. The story now cuicirent is that 
he was told that the 'degl was pail 
of military aid and essential foi 
counter-propaganda, .that it would 
not in any way offend AIR’s in¬ 
dependent image. Gmitialness m 
dealing with these matters, and a 
reluctanoe to provide Padiamcni 
with tbe fapts, can only damage the 
integrity of the administration and 
increasingly place power Jn die 
hands of bureaucratic Careerists who 
have little respect for, thh inteiests 
of the nation and ivi polioiel. 

Some such flaVourina; it also being 
giyefi" to the NEFA l^po^ a pro¬ 
fessional mvesrigatiOD' kafo (4^ oaq- 
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seivilf 

ber.4'4t ^ ^ip^' ■ 

th«t' t(Wa .']% 

of' c^iiiKiiMii '<^’'fliie' 

Repiii^Vwo^d IKH' bti vOj'dU' i^tmad 
inteWifib' It^ister’n 

statqmvnt' iti'-f^lfa^nt '{lie Ifofeitctf ' 
Minillw hat M 69 'elafy * aoteinai^ 
and it i^ppiWir* ihiajf Piwidcnt 

Indift' too is vRdurtm of the contents 
of* tl«e Ropor^ . Wfasit' couldl tlmte 
be in |hUv Report to warrant such 
secrecy ? Are thejre two reports; orje 
contrimictiag the,other, and there¬ 
fore a reluctance to start another 
bitter edritroVewy, ? • -Are we, trying 
to protect aa yet' unsulHed reputa¬ 
tions ? < Or'ire 'we.“now sealouSly 
security-minded ’— thttt is, when all 
the damage has -been done ? 

Broadly, certain members of Par¬ 
liament wish to establish Whether- it 
was militefy incompetence or p<(U- 
lical interference, or both, which 
destroyed our capacity to defend our 
borders. And politiCa) interference 
includes the muli^ refusal to face 

From the London End 




TTT "tKJTZe, - 

^ i^intted loirntef*'' 1^', f^e 
mriiicthry -latgh^ 'da'^'h reau]^ ot 
'{io«ri|n'^ati<niUtt,'«^^ manages 
fo dtUMW aroiaid thia central * .issae,. 
'<ff ttetron^iUty. ‘The impr^t^ion 
Created by tius; performance is lione 
too compKonet^ry to the < officer 
£orpe; hence,' praise mUy for' the 
jawana; When wifi we grow np and 
Itealli tp face tlte 'truth ? Perhaps, 
if we had a national press intent 
upon Rte truth we would "not have 
to put up vtith sophisticated double- 
talk. ' 

Specukiioq On Samaraj Plan 

A revealing commentary on our 
thoroughly confused situation is the 
^>ecuIation about who is going to 
be purged from political office under 
the Kamarai Plan. By,now,* there 
is not a single prominent^ political 
leader df the Congress Party at 
Union level who has not been ‘axed’ 
for fhe pleasure of newspaper read¬ 
ers. If-a Visitor to the capital were 


t*ti tohdiigum te 
ttio^ nc'wbtild ^eifhtw con-- 
Inde that' lawafaarlal ffehrn was '' 
to 'establidt his personal ruta 
# iihpgine that a host pf yoangihien 
were a^out to take. over ilrwtn tlte. 
ehfersl News^per■ readers treat, t^e 
jgjecnlation as ‘ a comic ' side-tdtonr, 
something which perhaps helps tk^ 
accept the tame* old' men, year after 
year, 9 s the only ‘talent’ *in thip 
country. * 

. "The discussion of the Malaviya 
episode reinforces this thought. Thy 
Prhne Minister « now bmvefy tfl* 

. fending his former colleague —Jn- 
fact, almost implying that thefe was 
no basis for his resignation. An,as¬ 
tonishing admission, particularly 
after his failure to expose* the red 
nature of the attack on K D Mda- 
viya. The ambivalence on the Das 
InvestigaUon is not calculated to 
help One canifot help wondering 
what the Prime Minister hopes to 
achieve by these flabby attitudes to 
the crises around him. 


Artificial Respiration for Dundee 


'pHE latest regulations announced 
by the Board of‘ Trade on 
August 13 with regard to protec’ion 
to be given to the British jute, indus- 
fy, emphasises once again the diffi- 
rulties that developing countries 
like India face in trying to promote 
exports of thpir manufactured goods. 
Despite all the brave words that 
are spoken at GATT meetings on the 
need for industrialised countries to 
import' more manufactured goods 
from the developing world, yfhen it 
(. erne's to action, vested interests see 
to it that even declining and ineffi¬ 
cient, industries continue to receive 
the type of protection whidi effec¬ 
tively prevents large-scale imports 
from the |>oore.r codntries. With a 
General Election looming ahead, the 
Government is quite obviously iin- 
viUling to take chances on a further 
rise in unomplo^ent, particulariy 
in a deyelopntent ^iea like Dundee, 
and this ia one of the reesons why 
the ,final ' results, of the review of 
)>olicy on jute impprtg has- been 
much ttiqte 'HroMBbOftist, ffian 
originally anndpated. Althonffh the 
Hoard jot Trade’s brtgiiuii proposals 
were 'Upyer actually published, it 
^as geaerotly helieii’^ ^t had they 
gone tbroi^ the jute industry 

\ * fi ' 


would have been only half as well 
protected as -it is now The table 
(p 1436) sets out-the Ucw arrange¬ 
ments. 

As regards imports from other 
Countries, apart from the Irish Re¬ 
public and the Eastern Are-a, to 
which speciaT. conditions apply, the 
existing restrictions on the price of 
cloth and bags which may be im¬ 
ported will be removed and imports 
from these countries, which are on. 

. private account, will become subject 
to a quota. 'Ike site of this quota 
and -ffie arrangements for'its allo¬ 
cation, will be announced later. 

Domiee SUU, Dependem m Jute - 

The jute industryr in Britaiii is 
highly localised nearly all of 
Britain’s jute manufacturers are to 
be found within a few miles of each 
other in Dpndee and Angus. Dundee 
is in a development district' and is 
eligible 'for rite substantial help .an¬ 
nounced in the - budget. The Board 
of Trade has stated that it will con¬ 
tinue to do its utmost to encourage 
Uto - introduction and expan«on of' 
alternative induatiies in the Dundee 
krea, hut very little is being done 
to Ireduce the dependence in that 
.anea on the jute industry. 


, Accordingly, in the- interests of 
employment m Dundee, the jute in¬ 
dustry is protected, not by the usual 
methods of tariffs or quotas, but, by 
a unique anangement under which . 
the Board of Trade Jute Control is 
the sole importer of jute goods front 
India and Pakistan, the greater payt 
of which it resells at enhanced pri- - 
ces. The Jute Control imports only 
Certain specifications of jute goods, 
and the * import of other specifica¬ 
tions from India and Pakistan is, 
prohibited. As a complement fb 
these arrangements, imports of jute 
goods from other counteips are sub¬ 
ject to Import licencing control and • 
for the most part are restfipted to „ 
those types of goods which Ate Jufe 
Control does not import from India 
and Pakistan. , ' 

. The system of protection provided! '■ 
for the jute industry is -indeed a re¬ 
lic of the war-.time syttem .of state', 
trading and import price control. It - 
is-^true Aat in the last ux years, the 
Board'of Tjade has made Are** at- 
* tempts to whittle dpwn this prot^- 
tion. In 1957, Ae mark-up' on com¬ 
mon hessian cloth (used- mainly for 
bag-making) was reduced- from .Ae 
equivalent of 40 per cent to a 30 

,1435 



'P^ cent net rate. In January 

niarlf'Up on common liiykian 
clotfc was reduced from 30 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Since that date, there 
h»s no change in the jute in¬ 
dustry's protection i)efore the new 
arrangements wre announeed. 

Why |Ih> Cfaanaea 
A number of factors were respon¬ 
sible for this recent review of the 
protection received by the British 
jute industry. While negotiations for 
Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market were going on, certain ar¬ 
rangements regarding jute goods had 
been determined. The Common Ex¬ 
ternal Tariff of the Six for jute 
manufactures is 23 per cent and 
there were indications that the Bri¬ 
tish mark-up policy would be redu¬ 
ced to come into line with these 
arrangements. Accordingly, pres¬ 
sure from the Government of India 
regarding the whole system of 
"mark-up” was held over while the 
Common Market talks were still go¬ 
ing on in Brussels, With the break¬ 
down of these talks, it was inevita¬ 
ble that the question of protoction 
would have to he re-cxamiiicd 
The approximate proportions of 
the Jute Control’s .sales and Dundee 
production accounted for by the 
various categories in the table are 
as follows : 

Heavy Ba^s, Common Sac/.ing 
an4 Wool Sacks : These account 
for 15 per cent of Jute Control’s 
sales and are not produced hv 

Dundee. 

Common Hessian Cloth : This ac¬ 
counts for GO per cent of Jute Con¬ 
trol’s sales amd 5 per cent of Dundee 
production of jute cloth. The fact 
that the mark-up has now been le- 
duced to 10 per rent can hardly be 
a cause for complaint to the jute 
industpc since when the original 
reduction wu made in 1957. the 
leaders of the jute industry warned 
their members to cease manufactur¬ 
ing these cheap grades and move in¬ 
to other jute cloth It is true that 
about 5 per cent of Dundee pro¬ 
duction is accounted for by the few 
fiiqns who still insist on specialising 
in this item despite the earlier warn¬ 
ings and despite the fact that 
Indian and Pakistani manufacturers 
Wb large^ concentrated in this in¬ 
dustry. 'n»e United Kingdom Jute 
ifiUods Asaociation, whose memters 
ttisildo lafgety in imported goods, 
iHUaed a atatement that they welcom¬ 


ed the reduction in tiw taark'Up of 
common bessiaa which ie in tine 
with their represeiUation to the 
Board of Trade. The interests of 
the sack trade in Britain are opposed 
to those of the trade in Dundee as 
the former are most anxious that the 
mark-up on this item should he re¬ 
duced and that the price of Indian 
hessian correspondingly cut in view 
of the inroads that paper and plas¬ 
tic sacks are making into the jute 
sack industry. 

“Equated" Goods : These account 
for 25 per cent of Jute Control’s 
sales and 40 per cent of Dundee’s 
production of jute cloth, 

‘Excluded’ Goods : These account 
for about 55 per cent of Dundee’s 
total production and sales of these 
items have hitherto been totally 
excluded 

Substantial Measure of Protection 
The last two items between them 
account for over 95 per cent of Dun- 
dee 8 total jule cloth output. These 
mainly include such items as jute 
goods used as base materials lor 


bitutehtotis matdtift] like tkinffng 
felt. As far as tiiese itoms ^ cim- 
cenieff, the Brititii jute iitdttstry re¬ 
gards any alteration in its pxotedtion 
against irapoi^s from India and 
Pakistan as a very rerious matter, 
A 'spiAesman from the Association 
of Jute pinners and Manu^tnrers, 
representing the Dundee Jute Manu¬ 
facturing industry said ; 

“In general we welcome the 
fact that the Board of Trade has 
decided to await the findings of 
a detailed enquiry into the indus¬ 
try before taking any radical steps 
to change the former level of 
protection for the great bulk of 
the Dundee and district pro¬ 
duction”. 

Thus despite the hopes that this re¬ 
view might bring some real mea¬ 
sure, of help to countries like Indw 
arnd Pakistan, the changes which 
haVe been introduced will continue 
to give a very substantial mt-asme 
of protection to the British jnle 
indiistry. 


Category 

Cloth and Hags 

(i) Heavy bags, rom- 
inon sacking and 
woolpacks 

(1 1 ) Common hessian 
cloth, mainly used 
for bag making 
(ill) “Equated" goods 


Jute Goods Imports from India and Pakistan 


Present treatment 


Imported by Jute Con¬ 
trol and sold without 
markup 

Sold by Jute Control 
With 20% mark up 

^Id by Jute Control at 
Dundee prices’ (j e 
^sed on prices charged 
lor similar goods by the 
Dundee industry under 
the uniform price agree¬ 
ments now terminated) 


New arrangements 


Being 

trade 


returned to private 


(iv) ‘Excluded’ goods Not imported 


Yarn 


Jute Control does not 
now stocks, but tm poe ty 
asainit specihe oidfat; 
no mark-up applied. 


The mark-up will be re¬ 
duced to U)% with effect 
from 16th August, 196.'! 
Jute Control to import and 
continue to sell with a 
variable mark-up for one 
year jiending the outcome 
of the enquiry If the 
enquiry produces no satis¬ 
factory alternative proposals 
after a year a uniform per¬ 
centage mark-up will be 
introduced. 

Cloth to be imported by the 
Jute Control, against sjjeci- 
nc orders, and sold for one 
tt 50% mark-up. or 
the Dundee price which¬ 
ever is the lower; the treat¬ 
ment of bags is one of the 
technical matters itil] sub¬ 
ject to discussion. If the 
enquiry produces no satis- 
fMtory alternative proposals 
after a year a unifonn per¬ 
centage mark-up will be 
introduced 

As at present 





Sttiface Impresaons ol a 

> nstitager’ 


^/\UR rales put 4 premuua On ddiy- 
honeety’*, said a hif^» Indian 
oHicial in London when some j^ur- 
iiali^ complained they had been 
allowed to take only three pounds 
on their one-month trip to Britain 
at the invitation of the Comnwn- 
wealth Relations Office. 

A little pocket-money is needed 
for some tin-Deaai activities like 
smoking, for instance. As three 
pounds is not enough, the visitor 
h 4 .s to beg or borrow. Repaying 
liorrowsd pounds with rupees is a 
foreign exchange offence. So it is 
with a sense of shame that he .ac¬ 
cepts pocket money from his host, 
thinking with chagrin of the Indian 
Ministers touring overseas when the 
weather is hot at home. Under toe 
Hriti.sh Raj, high-ups made a bee¬ 
line for the hills in summer. Now 
they make a Boeing-line for coun- 
tiie.h abroad. On busmess, of course. 

The image we love to think 
Mother India has acquired abroad 
IS often illusory. Foreigners know 
that we talk too much, talk big, act 
little. Our moral posture does not 
convince. A British industrialist 
said his people, plodding and roun- 
(fane, would pant and crawl up what 
they think is the hill of perfection; 
maybe midway they would meet a 
group of breathless Indians, forced 
down by some party or misadven¬ 
ture. 

Britons’ Discreet Silence 

We are downhill now, thanks to 
the Chinese. But it was surprising 
that the people we met in the UK 
''cldom talked about the border 
thrust. It was a schoolboy at Rep- 
ton who ventured an explanation : 
Britons would not like to remind us 
of our autumn humiliation Hence 
the discreet silence. 

The Indian journalists, however 
brought up China whenever the\ 
< oiild. One Tory said that since 
India could never match the. Chi¬ 
nese in Ladakh, she should come to 
honourable terms with Peking. The 
''•nohasis was on “honourable"”. 
India should also negotiate a 
"lent on Kaahmir. How ? “Thai’s 
'"ur business”, the Tory said. 


At Transport Hbuae we were led 
to believe that Labour in power 
would be more willing to aid India, 
though the ^Kdeesman hastened to 
add that Labour was not unfriendtjr 
to Pakistan, a inember of the Com* 
monwealth. 

There were frequent references to 
the Commonwealth idea. With 
older people this idea may be a 
hang-over from the days of tlie Em¬ 
pire, reviving memories of Pax Bn- 
tannica. But with the educated 
young the Commonwealth concept 
seems to be a way of sublimation 
—they would like to forget the* 
bloody side of the Empire and think 
instead of a fraternal association led 
by Britain. (“But it’s difficult to 
keep all these nations together, it’s 
like trying to balance frogs on a 
scale, they all jump out, don’t you 
see”, said a fellow-journalist to Sir 
John Hope, son of Lord Lin¬ 
lithgow and son-in-law of Somerset 
Maugham). 

Britain is Looking Out 

Britain today is looking out. But 
she is in two minds about mo^t 
things, whether it is the Common¬ 
wealth, the Common Market or, les-s 
so, the Atlantic Uq, She should like 
to cultivate aH the dine. Sot can 
she ,? Some people stud, over the” 
years the links between bet and the 
handful of English-Baking people 
in the ex-Colonies will wear out. 
Britain has to tom to Europe (when 
de Gaulle is less sublime); though 
the Atlantic tie has a great puH 
(Amerkahs speak the same langu¬ 
age), Britain wi3I have to leidc 
nearer home, and not gaXe aotoss 
the Atlantic. Continental wine, 
now served in most Brith^ restau¬ 
rants. may be a pointer to closer 
association with Europe. 

At the moment, howeyer. feelings 
are mixed about Europe. pique 
as^ainst de Gajulte is strong. DIm in 
all quarters, however. Labour feels 
tliat the Tories rattled the General 
f itanv thnesr whew ; w i tt i a’itttte tart,* 
Britain could have Imcn in the Com¬ 
mon Market, 


W Germany ? Public reception 
to the W German President was so 
cool that It embarrmised the autho* 
rides. 

'What about the Bear ? ‘Five yeuis 
' ago Hiost people showed curiosity 
wltli interest on hearing that I 
worked in Moscow. Today they 
hardly are interested. They take 
Russia for granted. Russia is no 
lodger an enigma wrapped in a 
mystery. 

Taking Things in Their Striiie 

Indeed bright young men in Bri¬ 
tain today. taW mQst,thuiga in their 
stride. They don't work themselves 
up over anything. Though Bn>fomo, 
Ward and Keeler gave clergymen 
the chance of their lifetime to talk 
shop, most people were jus^ amused 
and joked about the affair (“Mac¬ 
millan on hearing of ProfUmo and 
Keeler said : Hiank God ‘this dme 
it’s a woman’ "). News of the World 
sold out in B few minutes.; We, nut 
being discreet Englishmen, qould buy 
It cqienly without a blush instead of 
borrowing it from maids. 

Political issues seldom seem bur- 
rung ih Britaipr In fget a Labour 
hlembdr said "the problem in the 
next elections would be the number 
of people who would not care to 
vote. Tonng men tend to switch 
^ir'^'piditical affiliations, but how 
tn cal:^ Biero young, how to bring 
them' to the polling booth ? 

, One reason for Biis apathy is per- 
j^ps the prelent difficulty of making 
nwt 8; Irmp a Labourite or 

Liberal; hi an amuent society (for¬ 
get the coal miiMg, the dole-takers 
and the almost Aat production 
curve) party disBnt^Pns appear to, 
be a oot-very-intomglng game of 
hair-splitting. 

however, some 

IplPpr differences: ‘^iFWies are still 
f ,|artnal —^ three of them waiting to 
"the im^tant group of 
ftidiaa jwurnalisls*^: Labour is in¬ 
different to bourgeois formalities —- 
'Oaherad - into the empty confereiKP 
room, the important group of Indian 
journalists were received after five 

mi 





minutes by ooe eaniBSt, it 
young man; LSmmis are rztbmt ab< 
eent<minded—die Jady the important 
group of Indian joumaJists were to 
meet was not there at all t iaome 
inexperienced assistant had mistimed 
the appointment). 

Most of the interesting conversa¬ 
tion at Conservative and Labour 
Party headquarters I do not remem¬ 
ber, because, relying too much on 
my memory I did not take notes; 
I did not know that with falling 
hair memory too begins to fail. But 
one remembers men (there was no 
chance to know women) : the elder¬ 
ly gentleman in charge of a new 
town project near Newcastle who 
bubbled with almost Russian energy 


-M he showed, ua ttroa^ and looked 
a'"typical en^iiaer Imt was; as I 
learnt later, an Oxford graduate in 
history; the Scxnui^ guide at Edin¬ 
burgh who did not even forget to 
arrange for our laundry to be wash¬ 
ed — he trunk-called Newcastle 
from Glasgow to hx it up; the 
young men of amused patience and 
quiet humour at Newcastle and 
Nottingham who were always ready 
to go beyond the programme ut 
considerable inconvenience to them¬ 
selves; young and middle-aged head¬ 
masters who seemed to have a pas¬ 
sion for their jobs; a girl of 16 
drinking cherry brandy on the si)’ 
while we kept her headmaster bU'V 
at the dinner table. (There is in the 



U l£ an gge^bai^ # Oleo^lic 

" dri^). > ' ’ ■ ^ ' 


Yqa, one does remember «he open- 
iniiuM, easy-going pei^le one met, 
the clean, prosperous towns ami 
cities (we were naturally shown the 
best parts) and the lovely country¬ 
side. A surprisingly fine -country¬ 
side in an industrialised countr) 
sounds to be a contradiction bur is 
not. If you cannot feed your coun¬ 
tryside with facilities — good roads, 
sanitation, livable houses, electricity 
and the like — and all this require.- 
industrialisation, you can rave like 
a back-to-nature poet or politician 
while your countryside goes to 
weed. 






®he qjjeen of hearts 
Made some-tar+s 
Upon a summer's day, 
The Knave of hearts 
Stole -those tarts 
And then he 
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Sankey Wheeb linuit^ 

{IruBorponited on November 21, lSfi2 luubr the ContpmieB Act. 195€) 

Kegbtered Ottoe 

Wnhefield Houm, Spiott Roed, Ballard Eatate, Bombay 1. 


SHAl^ CAPITAL 


Auth«viand 2 

25i00,000 Equity Sharer of Rb. 10/- each Ra. 2i50i00i000 


A. Subaoribed and Pajd>up Capital t 
(i) 3)85,000 Equity Shares of Ri. 10/- 
each (fully paid) held by JOSEPH 
SANKEY & SONS LTD., ENGLAND 
(hereinafter referred to as “Joseph 
Sankey”), a promoter of the Com¬ 
pany the technical collaborators of 
the Company Rs. 

til) 3,82,000 Equity Shares of Rs, 10/- 
each (fully paid) held by GUEST, 
KEEN, WILLIAMS LIMITED, 
CALCUTTA (hereinafter referred to 
as “G. K. W’’), a promoter of the 
Company Rs 

(ill) 1,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs 10/- 
each (fully paid) held by COM¬ 
MONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 
LONDON (hereinafter referred to 
as “CDFC”) Rs 

(iv) 2,16,000 Equity Shares of Rs 10/- 
eaeji (fully paid) held by MR. SANT 
SINGH SAHNEY, a promoter and 
Director of the Company and his 
sons Rs 

fi') 17,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- 
each (fully paid) held by the re¬ 
maining DIRECTORS and friends Rs 


38,50,000 

38,20,000 

10,00,000 

21,60,000 

1,70,000 


3 


Total Subscribed & Paid-up Capital Rs 1,10,00,000 


It. Now offered at par for Pobiin 
Subscription : 

6,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- 

each Rs. 60,00,000 

Rs. 1,70,00,000 


Mr. Cbandulal Chttoilal ^ 
DESAI 

(Alternate Chainnan) 
Indian 

44, Friends Colony, 

New Delhi 14 


Director of: 

Shah Construction Co. Ltd., 
(Cfaaimum) 

Premier Tyres Ltd, 

(Chairman) 

Sifeo Ltd., (Chairman) 

Tensile Steels Ltd., 

(Chairman) 

Camphor & Allied Products 
Ltd. 

(Chairman) 

Antifriction Bearings 
Corporation Ltd. 

(Chairman Y 

Modella Wooltens Ltd., 
(Chainnan)' 

Oriental Fire & General 
Insurance Co. Ltd., 

Industrial Fmance Coriioration 
of India, 

Gu^amt State Finance Coipo- 
ration 

and others, 


Mr. Krishna Chandra 
MAITRA 

(Deputy Chairmaq) 
Indian 

Sankey Electncal 
Stampings Ltd.. 
Wakraeld House, 
Sprott Road, 

Ballard Estate, 
Bombay 1 


Director of; 


Sankey Electrical Stampings 
Ltd., 

(Manaring Director) 

Guest, Keen, Williams Ltd., 


Life Insurance Corporation 
of India 

and -othen. 


Terms of Payment : 

(a) On Application Rs. 2.50 per share 

(b) On allotment Rs. 7.50 per shore 

Board of Directors 


Name Description & 
Address 

1 Mr Harry Ferguson 
HODGSON 
(Chairman) 

British^ (registered 
Canadian National) 
Joseph Sanker & 

Sons Ltd., 

Hadley Castle, Works, 
WelUngum Shropshire, 
England. 


Occupation 

Director of* 


Guest, Keen St Nettlefolds Ltd., 
GarringtOns Ltd., 


Lincoln .Electric Co. Ltd., 
(Chairman) 

John Lysaght Ltd., 

Joseph Sankey R Sons Ltd., 
Sanitey Sheldon Ltd. 
(Chaiman) 
and othen. 


4 


Mr. Raymond Percivai 

BROOKES 

Bntish 

Carringtons Ltd, 
Newton Works, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs., 
England. 


Director of. 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd,, 
(Deputy Managing Director) 
B.R.D. Co. Ltd., (Chairman) 
G.K.N. Bolts & Nuts Ltd., 
G.K.N. Screws St Fasteners 
Ltd., 


G.K.N. Sted Co. Ltd, 

. Carringtons,Ltd» (Chainnan) 
Royal Ordnance Factories 
Board, 

Joseph Sankey St Sons Ltd., 
(Chairman)’ 


Ute Scottish Stampings ft 
Engg, Co. Ltd. (Cbiinnan) 
ana Others. 


5. Mr. William 
MORRICE 


Director of; 

Sankey Electrical Stamping 
Ltd., 
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;-Vy 


Britich 

Ouottf Kectli 
WUliuTM Lul.i 
41, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta 16 


OiKMI. *IS«b, Wmiaiw , 

fMinaging DJrertor) 

Sirwirts & Woyds Pnvate Lid. 
and other*. 


6. Mr. Sant Singh 
SAHNEV 
Indian 

New Indo Trading Co. 
475, Sardar Pavel Road, 
Bombay 4 

7 Mr. James Horatio 
WITTON 
British 

Sankey Wheel* Ltd , 
Mookeriee House, 

17, Brabourne Road, 
Calcutta. 


Director of’ 

Sahney Steel & Pre**works 
Private Ltd (Chairman) 


General Managei of the 
Company 


ParlumHsni SimiDt. Now Detttt., 
Messrs. Rfll .Haiti Chadha R Co., 
^lite Oinenia BuOding, 

Ajmen Gate Exicwion Area, 

Aiaf All Road, New Drihi. 
Messrs H. P Mehta & Co, 

18. Stock Exchange Building, 
Asaf Ail R(wd, 

New Belhi 

Madbas 

Messrs. Paterson & Co., 

22, Errabalu Cheity Street, 
Madras 1. 

Messrs. Chitra & Co., 

16, Bombay Mutual Building Annexe, 
722/323 Linghi Chetty Street, Madras 

Locaiioo of the Indnatry 


Underwriters 


The entile issue to the public h,-iB been underwritten as 
follows: 


The Industrial Credit & Investment Corpo¬ 
ration of India Ltd , 163, Backhay Recla¬ 
mation, Bombay 1 

Place, Siddons & Gough (Private) Ltd, 

6, Lyons Range, Calcutta 1 


40,00,000 

10,00,000 


Lewis & Jones, Bank of Barod,-i Building, 
Apollo Strwt, Bombay 1 


Rs 10,00 ,000 
Rs. 60,00,000 


Bankers to The Issue 

National & Grindlays B.ink Limited, 

At their branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi. 
New Delhi, Amritsar, Kanpur, Hyderabad and Bangalore 
Central Bank of India Ltd , 

At their Branches at Ahmedabad .ind Indore 

Snlicitors 


The Company’s factory is being erected at Durgapur m 
West Bengal Durgapur is served by a net-work of railways 
and roads and the railway authorities have sanctioned .i 
railway siding for the company which is piysently under 
construction 


Existing and Proposed Activities 

The Company was incorporated on the 21st day of Nov 
ember 1962, as a public Company limited by shares for tfic 
objects set forth in its Memorandum of Association but parti¬ 
cularly to manufacture, buy and sell wheels of every desenp 
tion for use in vehicles of all kinds and in particular for 
use of motor cars, trucks, lorries, animal drawn vehicles, 
buses, tractors and equipment relating thereto. 

The project consists of the manufacture of wheels for 
commercial vehicles such as trucks, passenger buses, tractori. 
and the like (hereinafter referred to as ‘truck wheels’) and 
of wheels fetr passenger cars. Jeeps and animal drawn vein 
cles (hereinafter referred to as 'car wheels’) 

The requisite Indusrrial Licence No, L/7(5) 1/62-AE] 
dated the lOth day of January 1962, has been issued by the 
Government of India under the Industries (Development t 
Regulation) Act, 1951. 


Messrs Crawford Bayley & Co , 
State Bank Buildings, 

Bank Street. Bomliay 1 

Auditors 

Messrs A F. Ferguson & Co , 
Allahabad Bank Building, 

Apollo Street, Bombay 1 

Brokers 

Bombav 

Messrs. Lewis & Jones, 

Bank of Baroda Building, 

Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 

Messrs. Batlivala & Karani, 
Union Bank Buildings, 

Dalai Street. Bombay I. 

Messrs. Harkisondass Lukhmidas«, 
Stock Exchange Building, 

Apollo Street, Bombay 1 
Messrs Mahadeyfa Bios , 

Old Stock Exchange Budding, 
Dalai Street, Bombay 1. 

C*i.crTTA 

Place, Siddons & Gough (Private) Ltd, 
6, Lyons Range, CsJcutta 1 
Messrs C. T. Mehta & Co , 
a, Lyons Range, Calcutta 1. 

New Datm 

Messrs Htwbans Singh Mehta & Co., 
33, Regal Buddings. 


The manufacture of truck wheels is being undertaken with 
new plant largely being imported for the purpose, the foreign 
exchange for which is being provided by CDFC and Joseph 
Sankey. The construction of the factory buildings, railway 
siding and other facilities is already under way and it is 
expected, barring unforeseen contingencies, to commence pro¬ 
duction of truck wheels in 1964 

The manufacture of car wheels will be carried out with 
plant already transferred by O.K W, to the Company with 
effect from Ist June 1963 It is proposed to mc^e this plant 
to Durgapur soon after the commencement of production of 
truck wheel* as mqre economic production can be achieved 
if both typies of wheels are manufactured under one roof, 
but pending this, the plant has been hired to G.K W who 
have agreed to continue manufacture and to sell to the 
Company their entire production of wheels in accordance 
with arrangements concluded with them 

The Technical Collaborators of the Company are Joseph 
Sankey, a company incorporated m the United Kingdom 
loseph Sankey are one of the largest manufacturers of wheels 
m Europe, and were the originators of the pressed steel 
wheel Ijoscph Sankey have assigned to the Company the 
V^efit of their existing know-how and of their trade connec 
tion in the sale of wheels in India In addition Joseph 
Sankey have entered into an agreement for rendering techni 
cal services to the Company 

Date of the opening and closing of the subscription list 

This Subscription list will be open at il»c Conunence- 
ment of Banking hour* on 26th August 1965, and will 
SS?* "* **** Banking hour* on 9tli September 

]9o5, or earlier at the discreiion of the Director* bat not 
earlier than the clone of Ranking hotu-s on 28lh August 



Caste and Politics in Akola 

Anil Blmtt 


iUjni Kotfasri writes « ' 

Lately the role of caste in politics has attracted considerable attention. Social scientists have gehe- 
rally taken one of two positions, ^me sociologists and social anthropologists have emphasised the un^rtance 
of the caste system in conditionit^ the political process and utilinng it for its own maintenance, Ojt the other 
hand, there are the political scientists who argue that because candidates of the same caste often contest 
against each other, caste as a factor in politics is losing importance. 

Both these positions are extreme and are b/oscd on on insu^idetil understanding of the rtde that caste 
plays in politics. ' 

Caste is not the cause of factionalism nor does U influence politics to the extent that sociologists 
would have us believe. The cause of factionalism is oompeMion for power. Caste, like other socitU and eco¬ 
nomic groups, sinifdy provides a basis for one faction or one party to set itself against another. 


If caste seems prominent m Indian politics, it ij because for centuries it is the most organised and 
well-knit gioup in Indian society. It provides an ongoing structure of group organisation. The politician 
seeking power mobilises his support by working ihiough this structure. This he does with all forms of 
organisation. He does it with caste too. 


Caste, then, is a means in politics. This can be seen from the fact that politiccd factions and personal 
ambitions for power cut across caste loyalties. 

An attempt is made below to pursue the conflict of power between different caste gropps with a view 
to di.u 'erning the precise stages' through which the interaction between caste and politics passes and the sort 
of group process that politics initiates in a caste-oriented society. The study, conducted in a Maharashtra 
district, supports the view expressed above that the operative category of Indian polities is neUker caste nor 
party but faction The thesis calls for elaboration and detailed field examination t»t different situations. This 
If an attempt in that direction. 


^KOLA district is centrally situa¬ 
ted among the foui districts of 
Berar. It is also one of the eight 
districts of the Vidarbha region 
which was formerly under the C P 
and Berar State. With the States 
(ieorganisation in 1956, it is now 
part of Maharashtra. 

The district has a population of 
11,89,277 according to the 1961 
(len.sus, of which the agricultural 
population is 74 per rent and the 
remaining 26 per cent include bu.si- 
iiess, service and other occupations. 

Table 1 shows that the Marathi¬ 
speaking castes form about 80 per 
cent of the total population. The 
term ‘Maratha’ has three connota¬ 
tions. Firmly it refers to those who 
ipeak the Marathi language. This 
connotation has no point for us 
since it does not explain the qaste 
distinctions within the Marathi¬ 
speaking population According to 
the second connotation, only 96 
families of the higher Rajput cast® 
are Marathas. This is too narrow 
its it ignores the widespread Mara- 
tba consciousness among large sec¬ 
tions of the non-Brahmin population 
of Maharashtra. According to the 
third connotation, a number of cas¬ 
tes are regarded as Marathas, the 


chief among these being the Desh- 
niukhs and the Patils. The Patils 
form the biggest percentage of the 
total population. In Akola they 
constitute about 50 per cent of the 
population. The Deshmukhs form a 
very small minority, about 1 per 
cent of the total population. Within 
each of these there are various sub- 
castes. The Deshmukhs were origi¬ 
nally Patils but in the British period 
they were given rights of collecting 
land revenue. Because of this 
power, they came to acquire high¬ 
er stalu.s in the villages They 
started giving their daughters only 
to the Deshmukhs of other villages, 
though they took Patil daughters for 
their sons. Another reason why 
Deshmukhs came to acquire a highei 
status was that among them they 
did not practise the custom of widow 
remarriage while among the Patils 
the custom was prevalent. Howevei. 
there were no dining reslictions bet¬ 
ween the two. On the whole, caste 
restrictions between Deshmukhs and 
Patils are rapidly being relaxed but 
caste identification in politics, as 
we shall see, is still maintained and 
is perhi^s becoraihg clearer. 

Among the antout^tobles who 
form about 20 per cepl die total 


population, the Mahars are the most 
dynamic group, Thoy have had 
long administrative experience and 
some education. “In every village, 
Mahars by hereditary right confirm¬ 
ed by the Government, perforpied 
numerous public menial services. 
Mahars are under the control of the 
Patel (the village headman). As 
with Jaglias, their principal duties 
consist of patrolling the village at 
night and carrying reports. They are 
also responsible for the conservancy 


Table 1 I Sodal Compeaitioa of 
Akola District 


Per cent of 
Total Population 

Brahmins 

1 

Marathas 


Deshmukhs 

1 

Patils 

50 

Mohammedans 

10 

Marwadis 

2 

Scheduled Castes 


Harijaas 

11 

Others 

11 

Scheduled Tribes 

S 

Other Castes 

11 

Total 

100 


Note ; The figunw are approximate. 

In the absence of authoritative 
^ said vp-to-date statistics, a 

rough classlficiition of the 
populaCioA -was made and 

checked in the field. 
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of th« village”.’ With Dr 
kar a* their leader the Mahars 
organbed themselves ui the Re¬ 
publican Party. The Mahais arc 
found concentrated in some areas of 
Akoia District where they constitute 
a substantial political force and aie 
in a position to change the balance 


of power. The present Republican 
leaders show a tendency to work 
with leaders of the Congress party 
but they cannot openly join hands 
Witii the Congress as Amhedkar, 
who was their hero, vehemently op¬ 
posed the Congress. However, they 
are often found supporting power- 


fill groups in the Congress. In the 
last Zila Pdrishad election some dis¬ 
sident Congressmen, who were caste 
Hindus, were given the Republican 
ticket and got themselves elected. 
As we will see, the Republican party 
forms an important pressure group 
within the Congress in the Akoia 
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to Cairo, Rome, London 

...and the Far East as well ! All the 
way you can now enjoy the world 
famous hospitality of Japan Air 
Lines. KimonO'Clad hostesses like 
Tsukiko Yamazaki serve you like 
a guest in a Japanese home... 
pamper you with traditional 
Japanese hospitality, courtesy 
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Whether your travels take you to 
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Dedine of llie BrabmiiiB 

District politics in Akoia provi- 
<le an interesting case study of the 
shift of power from one community 
to another. Before examining Khe 
shifts, some background of the anti- 
Bramin movement in Mahara^tra 
and in Berar is necessary. 

In Maharashtra, as in many other 
parts of India, Brahmins dominated 
almost every field in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. They 
were the educated and the more ad¬ 
vanced sections of society. Govern¬ 
ment services were manned by the 
Brahmins. They were also in the 
forefront of the nationalist move¬ 
ment. 

The Maharashtrian Brahmins’ 
(umpaign against the British -Raj 
dales back to the 1857 mutiny when 
the Peshwa, the Tatya Tope jind 
Ram Laxmibai of Jhansi, all Brah- 
mitifs, led the revolt against foreign 
rule. This heroism continued and 
in this century Brahmins were again 
in the forefront of the struggle 
against tile British. Tilak, Gokhale, 
Wamanrav Joshi, M S Aney, and 
Savarkar were all Brahmins. Part 
of this tradition owe.s to the histori¬ 
cal peculiarity of Maharashtra where 
the priestly and political functions 
were combined in the Brahmins. In 
the words of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
"The reason for the undoubted pro¬ 
minence of the Maratha Brahmin in 
the political movements of the last 
'10 years, whether a moderate such 
as Gokhale or an extremist such as 
Tilak, IS to be found in their his- 
toiy . . The Maratha Brahmin is 
the only class among the Hindu in¬ 
telligentsia that has behind it the 
liadition of two centuries of almost 
independent rule”. ‘ 

Anti-Brahmin Movement 

The anli-Brahmin element in 
Mahara.shtra politics can be traced 
roughly to the Satya Shodhak move¬ 
ment which was in essence a non- 
Biahmin movement. It started m 
Kolhapur and spread over the rest 
of Maharashtra. Inspired by the 
then ruler of Kolhapur, it is said to 
have the approval of the British who 
wanted to check the Brahmin agita- 
lois. “In 1920 after the death of 
I .okmanya Tilak his paper Kesari 
published in full the original cor- 
lespondence that took place between 


the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay and the Viceroy 
which conclusively proved the gene¬ 
sis of the non-Brahmin movement”.' 
Karmavir Bhaurao Patil and Keshav- 
rao Jhede were the known leaders 
of the Satya Shodhak movement. 
The Satya Shodhaks used to stage 
dramas known as tamashas in which 
Brahmins were depicted as the cruel 
exploiters. 

In the Bera^. area, the movement 
'also took an anti-Marwadi form with ' 
Dr Panjabrao Deshmukh and Pari- 
dharinath Patil as the main leaders. 
There were special reasons for this. 
The Marwadis were outsiders who 
had come to the Berar area as com- 
mis.sion agents of Bombay textile 
mills for purchasing cotton which 
was an important crop of Berai. 
Slowly they settled down and start¬ 
ed other businesses. 

Exploitation of cotton growers 
and trading in the land of peasants 
for com in the,famine years of 1902 
and 1908 made the Marwadis un¬ 
popular with the local population 
The Satya Shodhaks worked on these 
feelings. So in the Berar area there 
was the slogan Shel/ee Bhatiiee 
Nako (“capitalists and Brahmins 
not wanted”). 

[A parallel can be drawn between 
the Self-Respect Movement in Mad¬ 
ras, forerunner of the D M K, and 
Maharashtra’s Satya Shodhak move¬ 
ment. In both States, Congres.smen 
helped the movements. Now in both 
the States elimination of Brahmins 
from politics is total and complete 
Today in order to survive in poli¬ 
tics they have to accept non-Brah¬ 
min leadership. | 

The decline of Brahmins in Maha¬ 
rashtra politics had started since 
1920 with the death of Tilak. 
Gandhi] 1 also had a great impart. 
Wardha, a district of Vidharbha, 
was his headquarters. The rise of 
the Gandhiites against the Tilakites 
in the Congress hastened the process 
of the decline of the Brahmins. 
Leaders of Vidarbha like Khare, 
M S Aney and Patwardhan had to 
leave the Congress. In 1938 a C P 
and Berar Non-Brahmin Conference 
was held in Nagpur under the aus¬ 
pices of the Congress. Keshavrao 
Jedhe who had by now left the 
Satya Shodhak movement and join¬ 
ed the Congress presided over it. 
Jomnlal Bajaj also attended it and 
Sardar Patel sent the message in 


wihw^^fac said, ‘how long will the 
non-Bnihmitis of CP and Berar 
who are in huge majority be led hy 
a particular small community ?’ * 
Thus,was sealed the fate of Brah¬ 
mins in Berar politics. 

Rifts among Castes 

The dominant ideology of the 
thirties in Maharashtra was provid¬ 
ed by tile Bahujan Satnaj (“the 
majority society”). In 1938 this 
Maratha slogan entered Berar poli¬ 
tics. * Originally, the Marathas were 
brought within the Congress fold by 
some Marwadi leaders who backed 
them to gain or maintain power 
against the Brahmins. 

But the process which started 
with non-Brahmin agitation did not 
stop there. The Marwadi leaders 
who^ielped Marathas to rise in poli¬ 
tics vtjpre m turn brought down. Still 
lateigj^factions arose even within the 
BahujOn Samaj. A rift came bet¬ 
ween the Marathas and other Mara¬ 
thi-speaking minority castes such as 
Mahars, Tailis, Malis etc. Finally, 
with the State and local elections, 
a rift has started even among the 
Maratha caste between the Desh- 
miikhs and the Patils. This was 
seen in the first Zila Parishad elec¬ 
tions discussed in detail later. 

Table 2 shows the gradual dec¬ 
line of Brahmin and Deshmukh 
Marathas and the rise of Maratha 
Patils. The trend is far more clear 
in the composition of the Zila 
Parishad of Akoia. More than 70 
per cent of the members of Zila 
Parishad are Pauls and out of the 


Tahk.2 s Caste Composition of M L 



from Akoia District 



1952 

1957 

1962 


Election 

Election Election 

Marwadis 

2 

1 


Mohammedan.* 2 

2 

1 

Harijan 

1 

2 

1 

Brahmin 

1 

— 

— 

Deshmukh 

2 

— 

I 

Patil 

1 

2 

4 

Rajput 

1 

-- 

— 

■Vanzara 

— 

1 


Bhatia 

— 

— 

1 

Table 3 

: Group Positiem in 

tlie 

Akoia Zila 

Pariakad 



Congress Opposition Total 


Patil Group 

8 

16 

24 

D C C Group 

15 

— 

15 

Rejiublicans and 




Independents 

— 

8 

6 

Total 

23 

24 

47 

144.3 
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In Paper & Pulp Industry.•• 

VAPOUR HOODS THAT SAVE 
THOUSANDS OF RUPEES... 



Heat recovered is money saved The steam that escapes from the pulp which 
passes through rollers is faithfully collected m the specially designed SF Hoods. 
The moisture is channelled off from the hot vapour and most of the heat 
recovered and passed back into the chamber. This considerably reduces the 
consumption of fuel, resulting m a substantial saving of fuel cost Production 
IS also increased. 

In the important pulp & paper producing countries of the world, SF Vapour 
Hoods have served for several decades The engineering skill and over half n 
century of experience of Swedish technicians arc today available in India 
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AIR SERVING THE WORLD 

SF PRODUCTS INDIA LTD. 

(Sub5idUry of AB Svsnski Rakt^brlken, Swedan) 

HMd Oflk« ■ 2A. $t. GaerfCt Terrjce, Hntfngi. Catcutu42. Pherta: 45.5tf7. Branch omc» Hfmaltyt Houte. 5th Floor, 
Fritoh Aorla Phone: 3B-37|l3. 43A, Hemne^en Chctput, MadruO*. Ph^na 93714 
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three am 

Pst^ ..iiticladdlnf the President. Let 
u« examine the pfooess by which 
such a replacement of castes has 
taken place in Akola politics. 

m 

Mnoog tike 

As has been already mentioned, 
Akoht is a part of the Berar region 
and was also for a long timef the 
headquarter of Berar politics. The 
office of the Vidarbha Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee was located in 
Akola city from where the mam 
Berar leaders like Veer Wamanrao 
Joshi, Punjabrao Deshmukh, fiiyani 
and others functioned. The politics 
of "Akola district cannot, therefore, 
be viewed in isolation from Berar 
politics. 

From 1930 to 1937 Berar politics 
was controlled by MafaarWiti iaii 
Brahmins. They were in chargil'** of 
the P C C and all the D C Cs. 
About this time the Marwadi lead¬ 
ers were also coming up. Faiied 
with the monopoly of the Brahmins, 
they started mobilising the support 
of the Marathas. Slowly two groups 
developed within the Congress, the 
Brahmin and the non-Brahmin, the 
latter consisting of Marathas, 
Marwadis and Malis In 1936-37, iu 
a contest between a Brahmin and a 
Mali in the election for the A 1 C C 
delegate, the Mali got elected. This 
was followed by a struggle in 1938 
between the Brahmin and non-Brah- 
min groups for the Presidentship of 
the P C C. The Non-Brahmin group 
''ponsored a Marwadi publisher who 
got elected. After this, the Congress 
tickets for Municipal and Local 
Board elections were given to 
Marathas and Marvadis as against 
Brahmins. When the Brahmins op- 
)>osed this, disciplinary action was 
taken against them, and one Brah¬ 
min leader was expelled. 

In the 1952 elections some 
followers of the Marwadi leader 
deserted him because of his favour¬ 
ing a moneyed man against one of 
his followers whom he had promised 
a seat. This follower now led a 
faction against him in the Akola 
City Congress and Municipality. In 
the District politics a Deshmukh 
leader became powerful and conso¬ 
lidated his position against the 
Marwadi leader who was in fact 
lesponsible for bringing him into 
the Congress. 

In the Second General Elections 


these wefte two gre^ in iUcola 
Congress, one pro-Vidaridia group 
and the other pro-Mahara^tra- 
The pro-Vidariiha group was led 
by the Marwadi leader with the 
support of some Maratha Patils. 
The pro-Maharashtra group was led 
by the Deshmukh leader. The 
Marathas were in both the groups. 
In giving the Congress ticket in 
1957, the main issue was loyalty to 
the linguistic groups. The Mar¬ 
wadi leadn, though he got the tic¬ 
ket, after some time left the Con¬ 
gress on the Vidarbha issue. There¬ 
after, the Deshmukh leader became 
the unquestioned leader of Akola 
District and rose to be a Minister 
of the Maharashtra State. 

With the decline of the Brahmins 
and Marwadis, the Marathas gained 
complete control of Akola. The 
process thereafter was one in which 
competition for power within the 
the Marathgs is accentuated and 
leads to a clear split. The First 
Zila Parishad Elections held in 1962 
played an important part in this 
process. 

Zila Parishad Elections 

Three groups contested for posi¬ 
tions in the Zila Parishad. One 
consisted of newcomers in the Con¬ 
gress and was dominated by the 
representatives of the caste of Ma¬ 
ratha Patils, the most numerous 
community in Akola. This group 
ultimately succeeded. The second 
was led by a nominee of the D C C 
President, who also had the sup¬ 
port of the Deshmukh leader of the 
District, now a Stale Minister. The 
third was the Republican Party 
which consisted mainly of the 
Mahars but had been expanding 
lately to include others. 

The leader of the younger group 
asked for the Congress ticket for 22 
persons belonging to his group, 
most of them Patils. Only 8 of 
these, including the leader, were 
given the ticket. Most of the 
tickets were given to nominees of 
the D C C group loyal to the Desh¬ 
mukh leader. This led to an open 
revolt and the 14 Congressmen of 
the Patil group who were not given 
tickets contested against those who 
got the Congress ticket either as 
Independents or on Republican 
tickets. Some other Congressmen 
of the Patil group who had not ask¬ 
ed for tickets were also asked to 
contest against official , Congress 


liandidatee. t^iey either stood a 
Independents or took on the Riqiul 
lican label The Republican Partj 
keen to augment its strength in th 
election, gladly gave tickets t 
these rebel Congressmen, irres 
pecove of their caste. 

As it turned out, a number c 
official candidates of the Congrei 
Party were defeated by the rebel 
from the Patil group. The part 
position immediately after the elei 
tion was 23 Congressmen again.' 
24 Republicans and Independent! 
But the Patil group had been divic 
ed with 8 getting in on Congres 
ticket^ and as many as 16 in th 
Opposition. The D C C took dis 
ciplinary action against all Cor 
gressmen who had contested again* 
official Congress candidates. 

Patil* t)* Deshmukh* 

The importance of such large 
scale desertion lies in the sequel 
Tlic Congress Party had to decid 
Its candidates for the Presidentshi] 
of the Zila Parishad. Two exmtef 
tants came forward, one the leade 
of the Patil group and the othc 
the nominee of the D C C grou] 
who also was a Patil but had joine 
the opposite group. As things wen 
the form«lr would have lost. H( 
therefore, came out with the pre 
posal of taking back expelled Cor 
gressmen into the Party. This wa 
resi.sted by the D C C group as wel 
as the Deshmukh Minister. Hon 
ever, the Party Observer sent h 
the P C C who was also a Patil b 
ca.ste, .supported the stand. But th 
decisive step came when the Pati 
groiqi threatened that they wouli 
join the Opposition and their lea 
der contested as an Opposition cai 
didate for the Presidentship. If th 
happened, the Congress would los 
the elections This was somethin 
that the Minister from Akola coul 
not tolerate. His prestige woul 
be lost if in his own district, th 
Opposition should come to powei 
He pressed the D C C to accept th 
expelled Congressmen back ii 
to the party hardly a fortnight afte 
the expulsion took place,. Upoi 
this the Patil group emerged victo 
rious and secured nominations fo 
three out of four office bearers o 
the Zila Parishad including th 
posts of the President and the Vicf 
President. The changed part 
position was now 39 Congress am 
8 Opposition. The change came a 
a result of the D C C group givini 
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ill to th«f jjowerful faction 
it which cleverly used the ^posi¬ 
tion party to gain its point in the 
(ingress organisation. 

Support of Opposition iVeeded 

Rivalry still exists between 
the D C C and the Patil groups. 
Even now the group that controls 
the Zila Panshad seeks the support 
of the eight Opposition members in 
the day-to-day working of the Pan- 
shad. The Opposition members 
who include the Repuhlican.s can 
get their work done more easily 
than the rival group of the Con¬ 
gress. The Opposition by joining 
hands with the powerful Patil group 
group in the Congress has virtually 
become a pressure group within 
the Congres.s Party. 

The factional struggle within the 
ruling party has also resulted in the 
numerous caste of Maratha Patils 
gaining against the other group of 
Marathas, the Deshinukhs, who arc 
in a minority in the district but 
who had dominated the politics of 
the district after the decline of the 
Brahmins and the Marwadis.On the 
other hand, the caste distinction is 
by no means clear-cut Patils aie 
found in the Deshmukh group and 
Deshmukhs in the Patil group We 
have seen that the nominee of the 
D C C group for the Presidentship 
of the Zila Panshad was al.so u 
Patil. Similarly, a Deshmukh lea¬ 
der who was with the D C C group 
to begin with joined the Patil group 
when the latter proved more power¬ 
ful. Again, the original caste orieii 
tation of the Republican Party 


was found to change in an attempt 
to gain a broader footing in dis¬ 
trict politics. Parties and factions 
were, thus, found to cut across 
caste loyalties. 

IV 

Conclusions 

To sum up, the politics of Akola 
district from 1930 to date is chara¬ 
cterised by the shift of power from 
the ritually high caste of Brahmins 
to the numerically strong caste of 
Marathas and among the latter 
from the minority caste of Deshmu- 
khs to the majority lasle of Pntil- 
Numerical strength, then, holds the 
key to the relationship between 

caste and politics. The process was 
initiated by adult franchi.se and 

completed with the inlrodiiclion of 
Panchayati Raj. 

There arc other aspects to this 
relationship When the question 

of sharing of power within on" 
taste or a coalition of lastes conicj,. 
It gets factionalised. To oppose the 
Brahmins, the Marwadis and the 
Marathas got together. Rut once 
the Brahmins were eliminated, a 

.split came between the Marwadis 
and the Marathas Finally, even 
among the Marathas a split came 
between the Deshmukhs and the 
Patils When rivalry was found in 
some plates within each of these. 
It took place between sub-castes, as 
between Assamee Patils and Vatan 
dar Patils Where two Patil can¬ 
didates were contesting against each 
other, the support of the voter.s was 
mobilised on the basis of the.se sub¬ 
castes, To say, therefore, that be- 


tatise two candidates of the same 
caste contest against eadi odjer, 
caste rivalries play a minor role in 
politics IS to show an inadeqate 
understanding of the interplay of 
laste and politics*. 

On the other hand, the Akola 
.-tiidy shows that political competi¬ 
tion often cuts across considerations 
of caste and, what is more, the 
latter is often activised by competi¬ 
tions in politics and the struggle 
for power. Thus Panchayati Kaj, 
among other things, is bringing 
about an increasing politici.satioii 
of caste. The study shows how, m 
Older to survive in politics, the 
Republican Parly which started as 
u |)olilical organisation of the Sche¬ 
duled caste is casting off its caste 
identity and admitting candidates 
from other castes. 

Finally, the study indicates how 
tlio struggle foi power £ uts .hkis-. 
party loyalties by giving rise n 
factions which acccfit neither the 
discipline of the [larty nor the iden 
tity of the caste It supports the 
proposition that the operatioiul 
category in politics is neither caste 
nor party but faction. 

Notes 

' C Brfiwn, “Alcola Disinct Gai'etecr", 
British Mission Pieis, Calcutta, 1910 
- As quoted in "My Political Mcnin 
irs" by )>r N B Khare, N.ikshti i 
Press, Nagpur, 1959, p 405 
' Ibid p 402. 

' Ibid p 405 

^ Lawrence L Shrader and Ram Joshi, 
"Zilla Panshad Elections in M.ahi 
rashtrn and Distnct Political Elite", 
Asian Survey, Vol III, No 5. Mauh, 
1963 Others have also expressed i 
similar view 
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Re^omal Over-Supply of Labotur and the 
‘Protectionist’ Argument 

A Comment 

'' Arun K Dattagnpta 

In his article “Kegwnnl Over-Supply of Labour and the ProtectiCnisi Argument", published tn the issue 
of July 6, 1963, Amttava Sen seeks to establish two proposition': '' 

(i) the transfer of even unskilled surplus labour from the lagged to the growing regions within a 
country might impose some Sftfrifice on these regions- 

(ii) at the same time this shift brings no tonespcnduig benefit to the growing regions if they art 
already burdened with a labour surplus. 

We propose to show here that while the first proposition has been far from established, the second pro¬ 
position, although largely valid, really resolves info the old controversy over concentrated versus dispersed 
growth. 


^OLDSMITH’S picture of the ‘de¬ 
serted village’ was perJiaps 
somewhat over-drawn. But the in- 
i'rea.sing concentration of activity 
at points once unknown or relatively 
little known but subsequently found 
to possess several economic advan¬ 
tages and the movement of laboui 
to these growing points from the 
lagged regions form a common ex¬ 
perience m the industrialisation 
])rocess of developing economies 
Does this inter-regional shift of 
labour yield any net gain to tlie 
community? 

Whether the community would 
derive any net gam from such shifts 
of laliour can only be ascertained 
after one has considered the net 
gains and losses of both the glow¬ 
ing and the lagged regions. 

I 

Gains and Losses of Lagged 
Begions 

The following are the gains whicli 
may be exjjected to be derived by 
the lagged regions burdened with 
'<UTplus labour: 

(1) A rise in productivity will 
occur as a result of the withdraw'al 
of some surplus labour and a fmi- 
■lequent improyemeiit in capAal- 
labour ratios The existing capiVai- 
labour ratios in the agricultine- 
oriented lagged regions are fir from 
optimal even in the current circimi- 
stances in a country like India 
(This point is nowhere mentioned 
by Sen in his paper.) 

(2) There will be a decline In 
the social cost of maintaining siii- 
plus labourers, i e a rise in the 
available surplus of the region. This 


may yield any one of the following 
results: 

(a) a rise in the per capita con¬ 
sumption of the population 
left 'behind, 

(b) a rise in pioductive invest¬ 
ment without necessitating 
any further sacrifice or forced 
saving by thin population 

(3) The shift will mean rediiteJ 
unemployment with its attendciil 
social benefits in the form of reduc¬ 
ed tension and reduced political 
agitation 

(It If the unwanted laboiireis. 
n«w employed elsewhere, supply the 
members of their family (insofar us 
the lattei aie left behind) with 
goods bought in the growing regioiis. 
there will he a further use in the 
standard of living of the lageed 
legions. This is in addition to the 
rise caused by 2(a) above. 

As against these gaias one has to 
examine the possibility of the 
following losses mentioned bv Sen: 

Risk of InflatkfR 

(1) It has been argued lltat 
when imported lahouiers in the 
growing regions transfer then sav¬ 
ings to their families left behind, 
only a transfei of money income 
lakes place, and that the supply ot 
local goods being more or less in- 
elastici this causes a rise in pru-es. 
But this argument is not quite eoii- 
vincing First, we ought to considei 
the fiossibility of a 'demonstration 
effect’. The whole of the additional 
money income of the region need 
not be spent on the purchase of the 
same type of goods (locally pio- 
duced), while the demand for new 


types of goods need not raise local 
prices, fur such goods can be im¬ 
ported. Secondly, even if the addi¬ 
tional money income be spent on 
stereotyped local products, their 
prices need not rise, for their avail¬ 
ability IS also expected to be greater 
due to causes mentioned under (1) 
and 2(a) in the discussion of gains. 
Thirdly, even if local supply is in¬ 
elastic. and there is little change in 
the composition of consumption de¬ 
mand, prices need not rise, for the 
excess of local demand over local 
supply can be matched by imports 
financed by ihi.s additional income 

(2) If part or whole of this 
transferred money income is invest¬ 
ed productively, there will be forced 
saving. But, the basis of this argu¬ 
ment — the assumption of a cut in 
consumption — is unwarranted. For 
the shift of surplu.s labour has al¬ 
ready mcieased the investible sur¬ 
plus of the region. Moreover, if 
this income is used to finance capi¬ 
tal imports, why should there be 
any forced saving’ As much im¬ 
ports are income-generating, it i.s 
not I'orreii to argue that they will 
benefit only the growing regions 
which will supply them and not the 
lagged legions which will receive 
iheiA 

-Nlmpact on Agriculture 

(3) It has been pointed out 
that there may be a set-back to agri¬ 
culture (if migrating labour is only 
seasonally surplu.s) owing to neg¬ 
lect of farming, less intensive farm¬ 
ing and absentee land-management. 
Rut there i.s no reason to assume 
that when tlie se.asonaHy surplus 
leave the countryside during the 
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MEDIUM AND 
HEAVY DUTY 
ARC WELDING 

INDARC 300.ST, 450.ST and 2/300. ST trans¬ 
former welding sett of the Standard Tapped 
Choke t/pe are a malor development in the 
fields of medium 8 heavy duty are welding. 
Designed for faster production, these sets 
have the advantage of giving a wide range of 
selected currents. Made in India according to 
British Standard Speclflcatloni, the sets are 
portable, oil cooled and can be supplied with a 
complete set or sets of are welding accessories. 


Our neorest branch will he pitostd 
to supply full technical information. 





»’ left 'totally, 

careci'fOT- ’-"ft*'' 'li«iiiij|' 

|}ieriii&nent anemplpyuient amfii'S’’* 
the; landless proletariat, the migra; 
to^ chartK^r of the bulk of the 
indnatrial labour in toe growing 
regions should be interpreted not so 
much as a division of the total 
wodc-yesr between farming and 
factory-worit by such workers but 
rather as a mere propensity just to 
maintain regular contact with hearth 
and home in the country (‘the4tiral 
nexus'). 

(4) Insofar as toe lagged r^ions 
miss the opportunity of rescowefing 
the cost of rearing this population 
because their services will not be 
available, there will, of course, be a 
loss, as the writer argues. But as the 


(4) , m o(.pK^I 

isitow upita hutMiy win. woitoM. 

(5) * increased proiqierity of 
toe re|d<Hi make possible the 
expansion of certain old industries 
(whidi could not so long Sourish 
due to inadequate demand) as also 
the rise of new industries. 

As against the above gains one 
might set the following possible 
fosses; ' 

(1) Insofar as the imported lab¬ 
ourers transfer their savings to the 
lagged regions, a capital market 
pi^Iem may arise because substan¬ 
tial uvings fait to find their wav 
back to investment through capital 
market channels. 


la|0(^ tagions or toe growing 
t^giokm? ' But toils is an oH nvsv- 
discussed issue the issue of con¬ 
centrated versus dispersed growth- 
whole repetition would be sheer 
waste of time and space here. 

Growing regions with surplus 
labaitr are likely to suffer toe 
following tosses, in addition to the 
losses mentioned under the head A: 

(1) There will be a decline in 
toe quality of social life at the 
growing points* due to increasing 
congestion, the presence of a float¬ 
ing, predominantly male, woiking 
population steeped in poverty and 
Ignorance, and a decline in wage- 
rates. 


regions are not currently in a posi¬ 
tion to give them gainful em^oy- 
ment, this loss will have to be hptne 
anyway, while this (obviously poten¬ 
tial and not actual) loss can at least 


(2,) The presence of imported 
labour with a rural nexus may pre¬ 
vent the growth of trade unionism 
on sound and healthy lines (as the 
experience of India suggests). 


(2) The decline in wage-rates 
and the rise in unemployment may 
so damage the morale of local 
labourers that their skill may 
further decline. 


be minimised by transferring jubc 
surplus population and thus reaping 
a two-fold gain: 

(i) avoiding the social cost of 
maintenance, and 

(ii) increasing the scope for better 
utilisation of scarce non-labour re- 
source.s. 

Thus the net gain to the lagged 
regions from a reduced pressure of 
unemployed labour is obvious and 
beyond doubt. 

n 

GaJim and Losses of Growing 
RegltHis 

We can now consider the gains and 
losses of the growing regions. 

(A) Labour Shortage Caoe 

Insofar as such regions suffer 
from a scarcity of labour, the follow¬ 
ing gains are likely to accrue from 
A policy of importing labour from 
outside: 

(1) TTiese regions will procure 
the necessary labour resources with¬ 
out incurring the cost of rearing 
labour. 

(2) This influx will result in a 
fall in wage-rates and thus to a'Hadl 
in wage-cost. 

(3) There will be a rise in out¬ 
put through better utilisation of 
non-labour resources (the loss to 
local labour owing to a fall in 
wage-rates is thus likely to be in¬ 
directly offset by a rise in real 
wage). 


(3) A rise in demand foi tood 
may necessitate increased food im¬ 
ports. The argument that this would 
involve a worsening of the terms of 
trade for these regions assumes that 
food supply in the lagged regions is 
completely inelastic (because the 
reduced pressure of population has 
not resulted in any improvement in 
agriculture there!) and also that 
the increased income of the lagged 
regions has not raised the demand 
for manufactures from the grow'ing 
regions. 

(B) Labonr Surplus Case 

Insofar as the growing points 
already have labour surpluses, they 
are likely to enjoy the following 
gains: 

(1) If imported labour is more 
skilled and/or cheaper than local 
labour, production cost will fall. 

(2) Local labour will gain in 
skill from association with skilled 
imported labour. If local labour 
is less skilled than imported labour, 
but skill is a function of time and 
experience (and not of contact with 
superior skill), then, of course, 
there is a ease for protecting the 
labour market of the growing points 
parallel to toe infant industry argu- 
merrt. But the cost of this protec¬ 
tion may be too high and we have 
to solve toe problem of what to do 
with toe labour suiplus in the lag¬ 
ged regions. Should we raise the 
labour-absorption capacity of the 


(3) There will he a decline in 
the investible surplus of the regions 
as the pressure of unemployment 
increases, for the unemployed will 
have to be maintained. 

The above discussion makes it 
abundantly clear that Amitava Sen 
has failed to establish that the trans¬ 
fer of surplus (even unskilled) 
labourers from the lagged regions 
may involve some sacrifice for these 
regions. Tliere are distinct net ad¬ 
vantages to he gained from such 
transfers if they are directed to 
growing regions with labour short¬ 
ages, In toe case of such transfers 
to growing regions already burdened 
with a surplus labour problem, 
thefe^'is perhaps no net gain to be 
derived from the national stand¬ 
point, as the net gains of lagged 
regions are likely to he neutralised 
by the net losses of the growing 
regions. Here the aigument really 
resolves into a controversy over 
concentrated versus disperse,d growth 
in an over-populated economy. But 
this is more or less a settled issue 
for toe policy-maker of this decade 
and, as such, is rather unnecessarily 
repeated in the garb of a discussion 
on regional over-supply of labour 
and the protectionist argument. 

* For supporting factual evidence one 
may coiuuh in this connection toe 
Planning OomnuMion-woniiOied study 

“The City of Calcutta’’ by S N Sen 
of the Calcutta University (|962,). 
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Val^e TI#oiigh Exogenous Distnbuliiaii 

Krtolma B BliaradwaJ 


Economic theory has its jair share of corutrtdrums. Discarded as mere ^‘chimeras” by the more 
pragmatic and erttfdricatly-oriented economists, these puizles continue to fascinate those wUh a f{mr for abst¬ 
raction and challenge their speculative ingenuUy. Of these, the ‘chimera of absolute value’, long faUen into 
oblivion after the unsuccessful efforts, notably by Ricardo and Marx, to discover an invariant yardsUch 
to measure value, has notv bcfn revived in Piero-Sraffa’s excellently expounded book “Production of Cvyn- 
modules 


Staff a resolves the Ricardian Riddle wUhin a framework of analysis, wherein neither the output 
composition nor the proportions in which means of production are combined change. Thus, both the frame- 
work of investigation as also the central problem to which Sraffa particularly addresses himself are, in spirU, 
classic^. 


Those of us, accustomed to economic analysis always running in terms of variations of factor-propor¬ 
tions or output-combinations would be struck by the extremely rigid framework within which Sraffas ana¬ 
lysis is conducted. Indeed, it is a unique accomplishment of lus work that wUhin this restricted economic 
domain is created a nucleus of dee/dy significant ideas which presumably have wide-sweeping consequences. 


jgRAFFA bpgiiiH with a simple mo¬ 
del of production for subsisten¬ 
ce where the total product is just 
sufficient to sustain the workers and 
to serve as means of production.” 
In such an economy, without sur¬ 
plus, there is a unique set of ex¬ 
change values which restores the 
original distribution of products 
among industries, thus assuring the 
possibility of the continuation of 
the cycle of production, period af¬ 
ter period. Technology is all im¬ 
portant in determining relative 
prices. In fact, these prices are 
embedded in the technology itself. 


With the extension of this model 
to production with surplus, the pro¬ 
blem of distribution appears on the 
scene. Uniformity of the rate of 
profit and the rate of wages in all 
industries is assumed. As the sur¬ 
plus has to be distributed propor¬ 
tionately to the means of production 
advanced in each industry—and this 
cannot be done unless the heterogenous 
meaJM of production are aggregated 
with the help of prices—and as 
prices cannot be determined lieforr 
knowing the uniform rate of surplus, 
bodi prices and the rate of surplus 
will have to be determined simul¬ 
taneously When wage rate is fixed 
and consists “of the nece-ssary sub- 
sittence of the workers, thus enter¬ 
ing the system on the same footing 
a« the fuel for the engines or die feed 
of the csdtle ’’ (page 9), technology 


* "Production of Commodities by Means 
of Commodiiie*’’, Cambridge University 
Pnal, What follows is laitehr 

' an expodtion of some of Sn^as 
conned In this bo«A Rjge 
; jo the text refer to mis 




acts as the price-determinant even 
in this case of production with sur¬ 
plus. In fact, at this point, Sralfu’s 
system resembles that of Von Neu¬ 
mann'. However, Sraffa goes a step 
further, in that, he relaxes the con¬ 
dition of a fixed wage and treats 
It as a variable. Distribution in 
Sraffa’s system is not endogenously 
generated through production rela¬ 
tions.-' In conjunction with prices, 
production relations determine only 
the net surplus that is to be distri¬ 
buted." No theory of distribution 
is offered in the book. His wage rate 
is variable which could be concei¬ 
ved to vary with the same ease as 
the profit rate. Wage is assumed 
to be paid post factum, so that 
profits and wages are surplus-shar¬ 
ing entities. 

Syalem of Equations 

With wage introduced as a varia¬ 
ble, the system of equations turns 
out as follows : 

(A P -t-B P -b .... -i-K P ) 

It II u h 4 II 

n+r) 4 L W=AP 

a a 

(A P -4- B P -4^ . + K P ) 

h A h b h k 

(l-i-r) -b L W=^BP 

b b 

(A P +B P 4 .... -I-K P ) 

b a k b k k 

(1-l-r) 4 L W=KP , 

k h 

where the system is assumed to 
be in B self-replacing state A , 

a 

B . . K are the quantities of com¬ 


modities a, b . .k required to produce 
the quantity A of a; A , B . . K 

b b b 

are the quantities of commodities 
a, b. . k required to produce the 
quantity B of b and so on; L 

a 

. L are the annual quantities 

of labour employed in the industries 
producing a, b.. k respectively. 
The unknowns of the system are the 
prite.s P , P .... P of commodities 

a b k 

a, b.. k respectively, the wage late 
w and the uniform profit rate r. An 
additional equation defining the na¬ 
tional income in terms of which the 
k prices and the wage is expiessed 
IS introducwl. 

[A—(A 4 A . -I- A ) ]. P 

A b k it 

4 [B-(B 4B ... 4B )]. P 

a b kb 

I .... 4[K-(K 4K 4K )].P 

a b k k 

= 1 

The system now moves witli one 
degree of freedom. Given the wage 
rate or the profit rate, pnees are 
determined simultaneously. To be¬ 
gin with, Sraffa assumes that the 
wage rate is given. We could as¬ 
sume perhaps that the wage rale is 

' J Von Neumann; "A Model of Gene¬ 
ral Economic Equilibrium”, Rtview 
of Economic Studies, 1945. 

" This is a significant departure from 
the widely prevalent practice of ob¬ 
taining distributive shares from the 
production function applying the 
marginal method. 

* Rather, prices and the ate of sar- 
idus are detennined siinultaneoasly 
given the production relationsi 
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tooi' Ssstfii |»fdhm uetnaktK 
i<it« tif profit as .{^voti, there S 
a vl(^gHe retoescse that tlie rate (tf 
profit ilt ‘*stnGeptible of ibeift;^ 4eter- 
miniBd from outside the sfme^'' of 
production, in particular ^ die 
level of the money rates of interest ” 
(p^ 33). This transfers the fiur- 
deii merely from one peg to another 
as no explanation regarding how 
the level of the money rates of in-' 
teiest is determined appears any¬ 
where in the book. In fact, there 
are “prices” in the book without 
any mention of money. 

Imponance of IMstefimtion 
Even though Sraffa is not inter¬ 
ested in distributbn per se, distri¬ 
bution happens to be the kev factor 
in the mechanism which determines 
relative prices, subject to the given 
technical relations and the unifor¬ 
mity of the wage rate and the prufil 
rate. Sraffa’s theory of relative 
prices belongs to that group of theo¬ 
ries of value determination wherein 
the horizontal division between 
classes receives the major emphasis*. 
Demand plays no eseential role in 
the system. The basic proposition 
of these theories is that, in an eco¬ 
nomy, where all means of production 
are produced within the system and 
where constant returns to scale pre¬ 
vail, normal prices, corresponding 
to any pattern of distribution, are 
determined by technical relations. 
Blither demand conditions or Output 
composition do not play any. part 
m the determination of these pri¬ 
ces. Given Sraffa’s framework of 
no changes in the scale of operation, 
the question regarding constancy 
or otherwise of returns to scale does 
not arise.f However, not all means 
of production are produced witliin 
the system. Labour and later land 
appear as non-produced factors 
The presence of non • produced 
means of production seems to dist 
urb the determinancy of the techno- 
logy-cum-distribution relative price 
schema, based purely on the diatri 
bution pattern, the technical rcla 
tions and conditions regarding the 
Uniformity of the profit and the 
wage rate. The Marshallian blades 

* Cf jf Robinson; “Essays in the Theory 
of Bcotwimic Growth", McMlUan ft 
Co, Loudon, li>62; Chapter on “Non 
mat Prices*'. 

t See beW for further commoiti 


u» move be igue^.f f Howevdt, the 
fund anten tel -^ichiotomy in dip «tru- 
ctUre of oommoditias in the Sraffa 
mteoi---tbe dtffereBthHion between 
the basics and the uon-basics—seems 
to bold the clue. A baaic good (in 
the system with no joint products) 
is defi^ as one which enters as an 
input in the {uoduction of all com¬ 
modities diveetly or jndit^yf- 
A non-basic good, defined by ex¬ 
clusion, may be produced by a ba¬ 
sic good with or without non-basics, 
but does not itseilf enter as an input 
into a basic good. The analytical 
significance of ibis distinction is 
that the non-basics have no part in 
the determination of the system of 
prices, in the sense, that price 
changes in it would not be trans¬ 
mitted to other commodities;!;. Any 
price changes, in the case of the 
basics, on the other hand, influence 
the prices and the profits of all the 
other commodities. With wage trea¬ 
ted now as a variable and as a sur¬ 
plus-sharing entity, labour becomes 
a non-basic of the system and so 
also land, the other non-produced 
means of production. Relative pri- 
are thus influenced, given the 
distribution pattern, by the produ¬ 
ction structure of the basics, which 
are produced means of production 
The 'Standard Commodity* 

The problem of relative prices 
is intimately related to that of abso¬ 
lute value and Sraffa’s sterling con¬ 
tribution lies in the ingenious con¬ 
cept of Ae Standard Commodity— 
the invariant measure of value. ITie 
essence of the prcdilem is that unless 
we have an absolute measure of va¬ 
lue “it is impossible to tell of any 
particular price fluctuation whether 
it arises from the peculiarities of the 

ttln fact, the ''marginalist’’ strand in 
Ricardian theory, it may be recalled, 
arises in the expianation of rent. 

t Thii_ definition is later modified in 
the joint-products case and the gene¬ 
ral foimulation of the distinction 
appears as: “In a syston of k pro¬ 
ductive processes and Ic commodities 
(no_ matter whether produced sin^y 
or jointly) we say that a cominodl- 
ly or more generally a group of n 
linked commodities (where n must be 
smaller than k and may be equal to 
one) are non-basic if of the k rows 
f formed by the 2n quantities in which 
they appear in each process) not 
more thsin n rows are independent, the 
others, heina linear comoinations of 
thnse*'. (page 5-1) 

t This proposition is emended to the 
Joint products case (pages 54-3S) 
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oV fnm iboee uf the mep»mii)|^«tan* 
datd” 18), tbie of 

Vahuttion is thus of isoladtig 1^ 
price movements of a pruducL so 
as to ubKtve the changes in its var 
tue as if in vacuum, Ricarilo faded 
the same dilemma when the dittss* 
butable total ou^ut was tO be eva¬ 
luated independ^tly of changes in 
the distribution pattern. Com was 
sought a* a measure of absolute va¬ 
lue as there could be a “material 
rate” of surplus in it, in the sense, 
that the same product appeared bodi 
as net output and as input. This no¬ 
tion, with its roots in ^ physiocra- 
tic doctrine of ‘ net product was 
based on extremely over-iimpUfied 
assumptions. Ricardo, dissati^ed 
with this measure, turned to tite 
unit of labour time as an ansiver to 
his problem. Conscious of dm Unu- 
tations of this measure as well, he 
did not subscribe to it unreservedly. 
Sraffa’s own interpretation regardii^ 
the logical foundation of die corn- 
measure as an absolute value is die 
genesis of the standard commodity'.- 
He wrote in his Preface to “ Works 
of David Ricardo”*: “The advan¬ 
tage of Ricardo’s method of appro¬ 
ach is that, at the cost of comi^ra- 
ble simplification, it mrices possible 
an understanding of how the rate of 
profit is determined without tire 
need of a method for reducing to a 
common standard a heterogeneous 
collection of commodities". 

In order to discover such a com¬ 
modity Sraffa analyses the effects 
of changes in the wage rate on the 
rate of profit and on the prices 
of individual commodities, on die 
auumption that production methods 
remain unchanged. With the whole 
national income going to wages 
( with profit rate reduced to zero ) 
relative values are determined by 
the direct and indirect labour gone 
into the commodities, supporting 
lhu.s the labour theory of value. 
When profits are assigned positivr 
values, the simple labour theory of 
value is no longer valid sCbd the key 
to the determination of relative pri¬ 
ce movements lies in the inequality 
of the proportions in which labour 
and means of production are em¬ 
ployed in .various industries, The 
relative price raovemients depend 

* ‘The Work* and Correspondence of 
David Ricaido”, Vol 1 (ed) P. Siaffa 
and M H Dobb, CambrhHte Univer¬ 
sity Pren, 1991 (p xxxii). 


nM.Aoijp upm tlde.labcmMo-nii^iM^ 
olitttpduCtiOB proportion of, the 
prMuct but also upon the coiTea|)on- 
ifhfg ratios for each of the means 
of prodoetion and, in turn, W?’their 
meana of production. With any 
ivage redut^on given the uniformity 
assumption regarding the rate of 
profit in all industries, price chan¬ 
ges are called in to redress the ha- 
lauce in each of the deficit indu- 
itrieH (those willi relatively low 
labour to means of production ratio) 
and the; surplus industries (those 
with relatively higher labour to 
means of production proportion). 
The industry which enjovs the cri¬ 
tical balancing proportion so that 
it is under no compulsion, arising 
from the conditions of production 
itself, to change in value consequent 
upon the changes in the pattern of 
distribution, the unique distin¬ 
ction of acting as an invariant stan¬ 
dard of value. Since the critical 
balancing proportion has to persist 
throughout the structure of direct 
and indirect inputs, it is evident that 
the balancing ratio ( expressed as 
the value ratio of the net product to 
the means of production ) would be 
equal to the rate of profit which 
corresponds to aero wage, or the 
Maximum rate of profits, called R 
by Sraffa. In actual system, the com 
modity satisfying this condition 
might be a composite commo¬ 
dity and Sraffa constructs such 
a commodity with the technical 
characteristic that it consists of the 
same commoditie.s combined in the 
same proportion as the aggregate 
of their means of production... The 
logic of this proposition implies 
that only basic commodities will 
estetr the standard commodity. 

Sraffa proves that such u minia¬ 
ture system is embedded in an actual 
economy. In proving the existence 
and the uniqueness of the standard 
system, however, Sraffa seems to 
have obliged the literary economist 
more than would have been nece¬ 
ssary. 

SeMcIi for Absidute Measmw of Value 

The discovery of the technical 
ptoperties of the invariant standard 
is a tribute to Sraffa’s deductive 
•logic. He has skilfullv mane iisi- 
frf this in deriving significant pm 
.tMidtfhfls. The march for an abso¬ 
lute measure of value has long been 
^ fimsiration and yet even 
m timcwi'rical econwidc !mmctures, 

idsr • 


Ofiart from operurional iu>d eoipiri- 
cal ones, quantitative notions have 
played a significant role-r^iot pure¬ 
ly by way of illustration Imt as a 
basis for deducing substantive pro¬ 
positions*. So long as the seamh 
for absolute value was in the do¬ 
main of prime, non-produced factors, 
the factor of demand with its root 
in impregnable psychological fa¬ 
ctors was bound to interfere in va¬ 
luation. Also, there could be no 
“ material rate of profit ” a.s a ratio 
of only two arithmetical quantities. 
Scepticism regarding the very possi¬ 
bility of finding out an absobih- va¬ 
lue measure, comparable to the 
ineasure.s in the physical world 
seems unavoidable. “ Weighl and 
length, of course, are human con¬ 
ventions but once the convention is 
established, they do not change, for 
practical purposesi, because they re¬ 
fer to the physical, non - human 
world'} (Italics mine) It is preci¬ 
sely in the. physical non-human 
world of technology that Siaffa^ 
standard system is embedded There 
was another difficulty with the one- 
factor theory of value, namely that 
it failed to allow for differential 
fiatterns of factor - combinations in 
different sectors of the economy, 
even under conditions of no techni¬ 
cal change Basic difficulties for 
a labour theoiy of value arose on 
two accounts—the theory of diffe¬ 
rential rent as also the problem of 
organic composition of capital}. 

* It is interesting to recall in this con¬ 
nection SrafTa’s oboervation at the 
Corfu Conference “One should em¬ 
phasize the distinction between two 
types of measurements First, there 
was the one in which the statisticians 
were mainly interested Second, there 
was measurement in theory The 
statistician’s measures were only ap¬ 
proximate and provided a suitable 
field for work in solving index num¬ 
ber problems The theoretical mea 
sures required absolute precision Any 
imperfections in these theoretical mea 
sures were not merelj upsetting, but 
knocked down the whole theoretical 
basis” (Report on the Proceedings, 
Published in the Theory of Capital 
(Ed.) Luir and Hague, St Martin’s 
Press, 1961) page 305 
} .1 Robinson “Eronomir Philosophy”. 
C A Watts & Co, London. 1962, 
pages 31-32. 

t See Samuelson PA ^ "A Modern 
Treatment of Ricardian rheory” Pan 
1. Quofterly Journal of Economics, 
Feb 1959; p 2. Samuelson builds a 
land theoiy of value with land as 
an absolute value measure, assuming 
homogeneous land and subsistence 
wages. 


Probl«»a aroae aiaa due lib ^ 
homogene^ity of theiae prime fqcfon. 
Sraffa’s standard system ateexs clear 
off these difficulties since it is based 
on the very fact of utterBannect- 
edness in production which the sin¬ 
gle factor theory of absolute value 
is ihcapable of handling. In fact, 
the labour theo.ry of value becd&ies 
a special case of Sraffa when the 
rate of profit is zero and the entire 
net product goes to wages. If on« 
were to add to the assumption of 
zero profits, another assumptioa that 
wages are fixed at subsistance level 
(so that wage is like any other mate¬ 
rial input) and introduce land as 
a non-basic one could derive a land 
theory of value. This again would 
become a particular case, valid for 
a particular distribution pattern. 
Sraffa’s standard of value allows 
more flexibility to vary distribution 
patterns without landing itself into 
a dilemma. 


With the help of the Standard 
Commodity Sraffa then establlshe^ 
a proposition which is the pivotting 
point of many of the important de¬ 
ductions. If W IS the proportion of 
the net product of the Standard 
System that goes to wages and R. 
tlie( Maximum rate of profits, the 
actual I ate of profit will be dotei- 
mined by a straight-line propor¬ 
tionality relation r=R (1—W). This 
fundamental factor-price fronticT 
(as Samuelson calls it) appears as 
in Fig 1: 



Fig 1 1 Relation Between Wages («s 
a Praportion of the Standard Net 
Peddnct) and the Rate of Profits 


This relation is not limited to the 
imaginary standard svstem alone 
but can be extended to the actual 
economic system. The actual econo¬ 
mic system contains the same basic 
equations but in different propor¬ 
tions. As such, provided that 
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stmiortl ^eammod^^ t^ Btaae 
of pin^tB Wh|i^ pievaits in line 
S^ntUu^ €(«iii«^it)r as a ratio''bet* 
w«t|n §uaMities of commodities, witi 
&pfte»r as the ratio of aggregate 
DOt^ues in the actual economic sys¬ 
tem. This relation forms the f(tMn-. 
daUon of later deductions in both 
the theory of value and the t()!^ry 
of capital. , 

Employing an operation—called 
by Sraffa as reduction to dated quan¬ 
tities of labour—by which m *the 
equation of a commodity the diffe¬ 
rent means of production used are 
replaced with a series of quantities 
of labour, each with appropriate 
‘ date Sraffa resolves prices into 
an infinite series composed of terms 
containing wages and profits. Pri¬ 
ces never resolve themselves ooni- 
pletely into these factor shares but 
carry alone a commodity residue 
which becomes all important when 
wages are zero, thus setting always 
A finite upper limit to tlie Maximum 
rate of profits. Sraffa also establi¬ 
shes m the no-joint products case 
that irrespective of the standard in 
which wage is measured, an increase 
in the wage rate, ipso facto, implies 
a decline in profits. However, in 
the case with joint-products, this 
jiroposition does not hold generally. 
To a particular wage, given in anr 
standard, there correspond several 
alternative rates profits. This shows 
the absolute necessity of measuring 
wage in terms of the standard com¬ 
modity, if unequivocal conclusions 
regarding the movements of the rate 
of profits given the wage rate are 
to be drawn. Measurement of wage 
in terms of the standard commodity 
gives us definite information regar¬ 
ding both the dttection as well as 
the extent of change in the rate of 
jirofits, consequent upon a change 
in the wage rate. No other standard 
possesses this predictive value. 

Meaaiireiaent of Capital 

The most interesting use of the 
standard commodity (and the wage- 
profit relation) arises in connection 
with the measurement of capitals 
Economists have long ceased to be 
complacent about ffie average pe¬ 
riod of prochictkm as a’ ineaaui# of 
capital. Sraffa’s demonsaration re¬ 
garding the irapossibnity of taemwirW 
mg capital, independently of distri¬ 
bution and -prices is powerful and 
convincing. Resorting to the “re- 


diiptian to datod quantities la- 
homf*’ ^ using ffte Uidgna wage- 
profit rdiatioa, tkaffa proves the 
possihility of the reveruls in the 
direction of prute movements even 
when methods of production remain 
unchanged, when tim rate of profits 
is altered. An alternative method 
of calculating “ correct ” book-value 
of capital alter depreciation emer¬ 
ges from Sraffa’s dbcussion , on 
fixed capitail. i^sed ca^ia) is now 
treated as a parficttUr caae^of joint- 
product. Uurabie uatnrawnts of 
production are treated on pur with 
the other means of production, with 
the annual intake recorded on the 
input side and what is left of the 
fixed capital (now, older by a year) 
is entered on the output side. This 
treatment of capital has now become 
quite familiar*. Also, every year 
of operation of the fixed asset is 
treated as a separate process so that 
there are as many processes as are 
the number of years of active life 
of the fixed asset. The price of any 
given age of a durable instrument 
will thus result from solving the 
simultaneous equations of produc¬ 
tion. The difference between the 
prices of the instrument for two 
consecutive years gives the correct 
depreciation. 11^8 depreciation 
formula scores over die traditional 
one in many ways. In the first place, 
it can allow for any complex pat¬ 
tern of productive efficiency of the 
capital good during its life-time 
whereas the conventional formula 
is based upon uniform efficiency, 
contrary to reality. Secondly, it can 
make allowance for variations of 
inputs in every production period 
BO that changes in efficiency of other 
inputs are also permitted. Thirdly, 
it can be applied to the cases where 
the same machine is used in diffe¬ 
rent productive operations with va¬ 
rying efficiency. 

The quantity of Capital which 
arises from the solution of the si¬ 
multaneous equations is not distor¬ 
ted by variations in the measuring 
yardstick itself, since it is expres¬ 
sed in terms of the standard com¬ 
modity which is invariant with res¬ 
pect to changes in the distribution 
pattern. Efforts to reduce the du¬ 
rable instrument to dated quanti- 

v In his references to literature (page 
93) Sraffa mnarkf that this m^od 
hat faUen oblivion after Marx 
However, Von WhumaiaiV model 
makes uk of such a concept. 


fiee qy^bwnir tue ptoviaff fufija gwl. 
an the ofteqipt to iftd ha 
aoktgf . an average pe^od of 
prodq^on, independent «| {nficea 
and distribution. Measurenent of 
capital under stationary date con¬ 
ditions, where perfect tranquillity 
prevails, has not been much of a 
problem. Even with steady growth 
accompanied by confident expecta¬ 
tions, the problem has an easy en¬ 
ough solution, if a constant rate of 
profit is assumed. Sraffa has now 
offered an answer to the problem 
in a more complicated situation 
where, the profit rate is allowed to 
change but technical conditions are 
assumed to be unaltered. Measure¬ 
ment of capital under even more 
generalised conditions of changing 
distribution pattern coupled with 
changes in technology still eludes us. 

Sraffa’s Contribution 

Incidentally, the contribution of 
Sraffa’s system as a fundamental 
analytical structure in context of 
measurement of economic magni¬ 
tudes may be noted here. The con¬ 
cept of stationary state, with its in¬ 
variance of structure, offered itself as 
a convenient scale of reforonec to 
successive approximation, it provi¬ 
ded a firm foundation on which ta 
superimpose change. In Sraffa's 
system, we enjoy an additional 
degree of freborn—namely, the 
freedom to vary distribution pattern 
while retaining the focal point of 
reference—the standard system. This 
is a step further towards a more 
realistic analytical foundation. 

When Sraffa introduces multiple 
techniques and the process of swi¬ 
tching over from one tecluiiqne to 
another, complicatioins arise, espe¬ 
cially when a basic product ia invol¬ 
ved. The anchor of analyai»->4he 
Standard System-^*is itself in perU, 
With a new lechniqHe iutradiieedy 
we move into a disttnotly new ecot 
nomic system with its own Maxunun 
rate of profits. The analysis beeoinas 
rather involved. Wlfi)(JtihK,ChBlwefeS- 
ristic resourcefulnesS,, finds 

certain’ ways out. Howevert^'^iys por¬ 
tion of the book does indicate file 
cmnpHcatioas we run into if the 
structure of the 8tandai;fi synioBl Itself 
changes. There cgn hie no smooth 
change in techniques without chan¬ 
ging the entire configuration of re¬ 
lative prices, Furthermore, file 
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r(MMu«iipric«i; but arr. more hmu* 
bHUttul. they itivohre a «()mpUilitHW 
lot two difteretit economic world**. 

Srrfa forewarns in his preface 
that no assumption regarding con- 
ataxtcy of returns to scale is tpade. 
In fact, With no changes either in 


• , Jt,*- y* ; Vj,^ '• , . ' 

1 j’'* ' t ’ V 

■' Btmctkn of'the 
•' (pages 23‘24)‘ aifd more paiticularty 
(he Subs;^ssni. (paw 69), oite 
get* a feeling as thouigi the swbb. 
ption of constant letanw to scale 
is necetsaiy. However, such doubts, 
eouid be easily wanM oft in 'the 
case ol the Standard Ciomnwdity 
which is purely an ausdiiary con-. 


emctli^ iavipl! 
etaaa, in- preditcmm 
,,«mtl>itttdus. is dse"^ 

''dapstemt which’ sik used 's^"'W|a^ 
.the dltSet.and mdii^-tsSloul'cob 
tent of comraodMes (at 'igt» pnafil 
nge), thus impUcitb aotrUai^ 
to me subsystem % (Js^itiltl td 
actual pnsdui^on rela'tic^ ‘ 


the scale of output or inpui propor- 
tion* fhis question is irrelevantf. 
However, when one thinks oi incor¬ 
porating growth into the system 
many questions relating to this as- 
amnption arise. Thi.s Standard Com¬ 
modity bitcomes vulnerable it we do 
not atsoine the linear homogeneity 
condition. Even in the simplest case 
where we assume that output prppor- 
tion.s do not change, namely, of 
balanced expansion, the Standard 
System is hound to he vitiated if we 
make no assumption regarding the 
constancy of returns to scale. The 
technical relations will change with 
•expansion in output throwing up a 
different standard system with a 
different Maximum Rate of Profits. 
The ideal analytical conditions for 
the same standard commodity to 
continue its domination unruffled 
by change would be the Von Neu- 
itumn World of proportional expan¬ 
sion where constant returns to scale 
prevail, So far as growth is con¬ 
cerned, B fusion of Sraffa’s System 
with that of Von Neumann appears 
to have promising potentialitie.?. 
Written in an unusually compact 
style and embellished with chiselled 
logic, the book bears the imprint 
of sustained reflection. Unmistaka¬ 
bly, this is the work of a master 
written ' with authority and insight. 
Even though Sraffa regenerates the 
clsssicai approach to Economics, 
hit researches are not of archaelo- 
glcal -interest. We are told that his 
central propositions took shape 
early as the (ate ’ twenties, though 
puMithed after a lapse of over three 
deoades. However, time has dealt 
kindly with Sraffa’s contribution. 
It as relevant and sprightly todav 
at was when ponceived. 

' * Here, pediape, Is to be found 
another of the challenges to mar- 
ginaliem- In fact, the, book, which 
, ii' tubutleel - as a prelude to a Cri¬ 
tique of Econcunic Theory, "is de> 
.eigned to serve as a (or a 
, entique of that (marginal theory 
or value and dUtribtmon) dieory’'. 

. f dlsefoiv'). 

' V r 

1 # WeNfm^edesi, while leading the 

,;i; relatiog M the eoa- 



Exide Batteries stHI keep going 
when the rest have stopped 

Silver Exide are the strong- trouble free life. Silver Exide 
est. most reliable batteries Batteries are obtainable from 
under the sun. They are qua- dealers everywhere. So don’t 
Iky tested at every stage of delay—aiid you’ll stltl keep 
production . . . that’s why gmng when the rest h«vp 
l^ou’re sure of a long and stopped. 
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Adldx^^ liy. tlie €3iiiiri;ti9ii, Sri K A P Viswunatliaii 


•JflE foilowiiig h the address deli- 

% , vered fey Sri K A P ViawaiHk- . 
th^ 'dokinsaat at th«$ 23r<} Anj|!«ial 

Generat JtfMtihg .<»f‘’the Ocaotn^y 
held oti Sth Aughst 19(^: 

I have graat ptrasftre jn wei6<nn« 
ing you to this Twentytiwrd Aifnaal 
General Meetii^ of the Cooqpaqy. 

' > ‘ 

Under the Defence of India Hdlaa;' 
which have beCn.jprotml^led under 
the present National En^rgency, 
your Directors, Vrete enjoin^ not'to 
publish the Balance Sheet and,;flky 
other accounts of the Company, nor 
reveal statistical data as'to the acti* 
vities of the Gnnpany. H^nce tfaeSfe' 
documents; on 'which we usually 
have such lively and illuihinating 
discussions from all of you, have 
not been published and circulated 
to you. Opportunity, >was, however, 
given to sueh of the shareholders as 
desired tO do so, to see the 
of the Company at the office. jPI* 
was done with^ the distinct ett^ct- 
ation that the information will be 
deemed by them to be confidential. 

'Higher Olvideiid 

You hgve now my assurance that 
the Company’s affaire as to its»wari^ 
ous phases like construction, 
pension of cuTal ■ plectrificatioil,. 
prudent management of its revenues 
& expenditure,’ have all been carried' 
out diligently and with- care; this 
has reflected in the dividend we 
ligve been able to declare which 
you will observe is higher tha.i' 
what it, was last year. In addition, 

I would also like to say we have 
given supply to' ien more villages 
than we did last year; there has 
also been a substantial increase, i^n 
ipyenue. I trust this wifi give you 
‘■atisfaclkm. ' ■ 

1 am.chnfident diat ip the.years . 
If) come this rate' of progress will - 
be maintained I aW.hi^Abdt.f 
our National Emergency will 'itoon 
be over and d»t' we wBl agilifcJse ,' 
tree to ^^i^bUss with you more fully 
the affairs pt the ^mpapy at lumi- 
iar future 4meetmg8. 


The Company’s staff have been 
woifcmg loyaHy and there, hae been 
'great cordi^ity in the labour-maita- 
j^ihertt 'relatbmsbft. YoUr |ilanag* 
ing l^gents were 'able to mccessfully 
negotiate and conchiw a.further 3 
year agreement commencing With 
<Ist April, 1962 giving nthBUnt&l 
benefits to all grades .of staff* and I. 
am, sure this jbas been appreciated 
by. labour and earned their general 
satisfaction. 

You will police that amongst the. 
retiring’ Dire^rs Sne ’ lllessra V 
Ramaiah wffo has bpen- ffie Vice- 
Chairman ,of the Company and Sri 
G Sreenivasulu Chetty. Both these 
gentlemen, having attained ’the age 
of 63 .offered not -to seek re-election 
after retirement this year, in accor.< 
dance with the conventions set up 
by. us in the Board and in fulffl- 
ment of ' the promise that the 
strength of Board shall be re¬ 
duced to ten elected Directors I 
have however requested that Sri V 
Bamaiah should seek election and, 
be a colleague on the Board, as he 
is an eminent engineer, very fit in 
spite'of his being 65 vears old and 
his services are invaluable to ’the 
Board. I-am sura you will all 
heartily support this suggestion of 
. mine. 

Power SiiOrtape 

Sri G Sreenivasulu Chetty, as a 
Director of over five, years standing 
has been ■ extremely helpful to me 
in the, discharge of my duties. ' On 
behalf of all ^ you and on behalf 
of myself and my Colleagues hn fhe 
Board, as well as of the Managing 
Agents, I wish to tender to him my 
sincere and heartfelt thanks. Hiough 
he has retired from his directorate, 
I am confident he will continue to 
take , an -abiding interest in the 
affairs of the Company. 

This ysar again we had a few, 
’• amtioUs. '-dltya dim to acute water 
shortage iq the hydro-electric re- 
aeiVoirS, 'and power position became 
critical during the mqpfh of Jun^ 
and part pf Ihoi^ the cut 

has been- now removed, I regret to 


say that the poaition is still unsatis¬ 
factory. Let us hope that, sooitu 
this state of affairs wUl improve.' 

As a conmqhenoe of power short¬ 
age on the one hamd ahd increase 
ihg operational costa all round, ' 
your Cipmparty was perforce obm- 
polled to make some slight incre¬ 
ases ill tariffs to meet the unforeseeii 
adde^ expencBtUre, 

The Conqiany recei’ved a peculiar 
request'from some idiatehblders; it 
was a .petition to table a resolution 
before yoq, to pay,--retrospectively,' 
from'the beginning of times, in¬ 

creased fatuity benefits to all re¬ 
tired staff on the basis of aoipe very 
recently' agreed formula. While 
the Directors were clear in their ' 
mind that such .a decision is out¬ 
side the scope of thstir powers or 
of the General Body as the proposal 
has nothing to do with' either' the 
accounts or day-to-day administra¬ 
tion of the Company, they still 
sought legal opinion and were ad¬ 
vised ffiat the proposal was ultra 
vires <md should n<A be placed be¬ 
fore the General Body, I am sure 
you will appreciate the position. 

, I referred earlier to the National 
Ensergency in the country on ac¬ 
count of threat of a Chinese in¬ 
vasion. There was a lull in the 
minds of people for sometime, but 
we are again hearing of the mass¬ 
ing of troops by the Chinese on the 
borders, givirig rise once again to 
feelings of perturbation all over the - 
Country. 

Contiibntion to Defence Effort 

It is a matter of. gratification, 
that people all over the country are 
alive to this threat and have the 
. single minded resolve to fight ag¬ 
gression at any time and at any 
cost. It is also heartening.that all 
over the World there is sympathy 
and support for us. All the mem¬ 
bers of staff tff'thjs Company have 
subscSi^d voluntary contribution ■ 
to defeiiM funds, and the company 
has (^ered its unqualified suppoH 
With its resources of every kind to 





fight this thi«M to our Nafion, number of our ttaff ace in Defence 

Ct from a «aeh oontribntion to aervices an4 quite a large number 

above fund of Ra 32,506, 1 are active members of tite Home 

'|bin you all in my sincere pmyars Guard teams. 1 convey to them 

to the Almighty that we are soon my good wi^g and yours, 
out of this grave situation and With the request that the dis- 

tbat we will be free to carry on our cuasions do not relate to any aspect 

peaceful avocations as usual. I am of the Company which will conflict 

vary happy to inform you that a with the principles of discretion 





laid (fawn by the IMe^ I 

now request your ' oom^^ 
before we adopt the varioiis' reslidti* 
tiohs relating to dividends, olei^iuxns, 
etc. 

Note : This does not purport to be 
a record of the proceedings 
of the Annual General 
Meeting. 








I V'DDtm «iioA«r dvn WMK for tUW 
Mock morkefe. Activity was si- 
lotiost entireljr (irofesiiionai and of a 
jitbbinc nature. Interest was very 
Meetlve. Bvcn the speculators’ fav¬ 
ourites drifted idly In a narrow 
range and showed only minor yarla- 
tions from the previotu week-end 
levels. Not unoften activity appear¬ 
ed to be almost at a standstill, ' It 
was not that the stock exchange 
community refrained from^ doing 
business as a mark of sympathy for 
the civic strike which has spread 
to the docks and transport services. 
Activity on the stock exchange, has 
been nearly paralysed by the ccM^- 
nuing political uncertainty. The’'un¬ 
certainty is not merely In regard 
to the menacing border situation; 
developments In the internal pctlti- 
cal scene are no less disturbing. The 
Kamaraj plan for strengthening the 
Party organisation has led to all 
sorts of gossip about Important 
nunisterial changes in the Centre 
and the States Stock market bulls 
and bears are reluctant to 
new commitments until uncertainty 
is set at rest about the widely anti¬ 
cipated changes in the Central Cabi¬ 
net. 

The stock market's interest cen¬ 
tres mainly on the Finance port¬ 
folio The Cold Control Order, super 
profits tax and the compulsory de¬ 
posit scheme notwithstanding, the 
stock exchange community conti¬ 
nues to look upon Shri Morsr^ 
Desai as a friend of Big Buslnesa. 
New Delhi's deep concern over the 
state of the capital market has rai¬ 
sed hopes about suitable modifica¬ 
tions In the fiscal policy if the mea¬ 
sures that have already been pro¬ 
posed to tone up the capital market 
fail to resolve the “crisis of oonfi* 
denoe'. It seems doubtful whODidr 
fiscal conoesidons can restore confi¬ 
dence and revitalise the investment 
fharket uhleM there is a 'distinct hn« 
provecnent In the political situation. 



has scared away investors. 

WhOs, lOfitiOfik foK equities liM 
heen chsuidSd by the continulag 
threat of Chinese aggreseion, the 


general feeling among market men 
is that with the Government anxious 
to revive the capital market through 
institutional support, equity prices 
might not record any important 
decline from the current levels” un¬ 
less there is a further deterioration 
In India's relations with China and 
Pakistan. The technical position of 
the market is quite healthy. This 
Is partly because speculative acti¬ 
vity has shrunk to modest propor¬ 
tions and partly due' to the decline 
in floating stocks of several scrips 
as a result of sustained support 
from the Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Cotton 

Weather OuideB Sentimeat 
'T^HE sharp increase in the spread 
between the old and new crop 
contracts from Ra 3.25 to Rs 18.50 
per 3 quintals was perhaps the only 
notable feature of trading last 
week. Ihls came about through a 
steep rise in the maturing August 
contract from Rs 704 to Rs 722 
whereas the March 1964 contract 
showed a net gain of Rs 2.75 at 
Rs 703.60. Price movements in the 
maturing contract are, however, of 
little significance because of the 
very small volume of outstanding 
business in it. August shot up be¬ 
cause the survey results and appeal 
decisions were agslnst sellers and 
the tenders issued so far totaUed< 
only 3,650 bales. 

The up and down movements in 
the new crop contract Were guided 
solely by the weather news. Anxiety 
over the prolonged wet epell pu^- 
ed the quotation from Rs 700.76 to 
Rs 706.35 but the four days’ rise 
was wiped out in a sing^ day—Ifitfa 
August—^wbffii the weather reports 
from most of the cotton producing 
tracts Indicated clear weather. The 
weather was said to be cloudy 
again on Tuesday and the quotation 
recovered to Be 705 in kerb. 

That tfie ti^ng aet^um^t should 
be guldeti entirely by the weather 
news is not the least surprlsinK be¬ 
cause waatlWr etone holds 
to the crop': Sxcepting Akola where 
the crap la feared to have been 


damaged by exoeaWve molSttura— 
the extent of the damage cannot 
be assessed at present—reports fnMIn 
all other producing centres Indicate 
that the crop is progressing satis- 
factorily. Since It is much too early 
to taJk»Mk view of the crop. nMther 
bulls nor bears are inclined to build 
up large positlone. The volume of 
apeculMtve activity therefore re- 
maine In view of the fairly 

big carryover from the 1983-68 sea- 
a«» aMcfi) ends on 3lst August, the 
general market opinion is that if the 
new . crop turns out to be as good 
as the last one, cotton prices could 
anally mxxi' a substantial decline 
from'qhe current levels. The crop 
could well be larger—in fact. It 
should' be larger If the Plan targets 
ere to make any sense—If the wea¬ 
ther is normal. Market reports in¬ 
dicate an Increase In the area un¬ 
der cMton cultivation in the new 
season. 

The turnover in the spot cotton 
market was extremely poor. The 
market was closed most of the time 
due to sectional holidays and acti¬ 
vity was further affected by the 
transport strike. Export activity 
was also negllglMe. There seems 
little ctiSMce of the outstanding 
quota being fully utilised before the 
end of this month and for this the 
blame . must «wt with, the authori¬ 
ties to'slelaying the reaUocatton of 
unutilised quotas, especially of 
Rengfif^eabl. 

0U»e«ds 

Orotradmit at New 

'T'RAM^O in the oilseeds mar 

ket last week was notable for 
the further marked strength tti 
groundnut and groundnut oil 
Groundnut KhandeSh quahty rose 
from''^^ 49.87 to Rs 80.87 (par 
80 kgSl, and the quotation for 
groundnut oil Improved from Rs 
19.40 to Ra 20.10 (per 10 kgs). 
There was a virtual scramble for 
ready goodb-Hieeds as well as oil. 
And with fiemanfi UkWy^to b« weU- 
malntalued' and offerings restricted, 
spot prices are expected to record 
further improvement in the tmtts- 
diate future. If allowance is made 
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' ftiir*: th 0 tfaty waif, g«wa4- to display a aubdtied tendency due 

S , adt oil i» already' quoted to lack-of flfeidv aopport. The now 

tli^ the higheet level recorded in crop 'contnuit fluctuated 

the prevloue eeaaon. 


narrowly between Ra 162.75 and 


Tile Temarkable strength in ready 
haa induced conslder^le short cov¬ 
eting in the new crop January con¬ 
tract wblofa has gone up from Rs 
217.50 to Rs 221.25. The price haa 
•hot up In spite of the satisfactory 
weather reports from nearly all the 
groundnut producing areas. This is 
because market sentiment at pre¬ 
sent is being guided more by the 
prevailing shortage of ready goods 
than by ideas of prospective supply. 
If all goes well, the new crop, accor¬ 
ding to most market men, la likely 
to be better than the previous one. 


Ra 164.92 and the old SeptemVr 
contract was gmerally quoted about 
Rs 6 lower. Speculative interest .In 
castor continued to be poor. 

Ehcport houses did not resort any 
exciting business last week. Over¬ 
seas quotations for groundnut ex> 
tractions were slightly bettef ~ but 



towards 


bushWiHM^' 
was mdhttoned «ur 
Uncon^nnsd raparts iusica^^ 
Russia had puniha^ % ' st esM a 
quantity uf castor cA . oMut 
week, OftMtodnut oQ and Hhsa s d 
were copiplet^ nsgledcmL jftiMb 
business was 'toported. in ttnaSMI 
cakes, expallera as' weU as «Ktoto* 
tlons. Tbs UK was r^rted to Hava 
purchased small quantities of oofep 
tonseed cakC for distant dalhntyt 


1 


progress .; • 


But any increase in production is 
likely to be more than offset by the 
normal annual increase in domestic 
consumption, let alone export needs. 
New Delhi has notified the soap 
manufacturers and copra crushers 
that in future no further consumer 
licences will be granted to them for 
the Import of copra and pahn oil. 
They will have to earn their require¬ 
ments by exporting vegetable oils 
and decorticated cottonseed cake 
This is likely to push up the dem¬ 
and for groundnut oil for export 
purposes. Of course the export per¬ 
formance will depend to a conside¬ 
rable extent on conditions In over¬ 
seas markets, which, In turn, depend 
on the overall supply position of 
vegetable oils Here mention might 
be , made of the 1968-64 US soyabean 
crop which is expected to reach a 
record level of 723.18 million 
buShels as against 702 59 million 
bushels in the previous season The 
US Unseed crop for 1963 is also 
estimated to be higher at 31.45 
milUon bushels compared to 27.85 
million bushels in 1962. 

Linseeds firmed up in sympathy 
with groundnuts. The September 
contract improved from Rs 37.06 
to Rs 37.56 (per 50 kgs) and the 
new crop March contract rose from 
Rs S6.44 to Ra 37.12, The dem. 
and tor linseed Oil is expected to 
show a conaiderable improvement 
after a few weeks and with ready 
goods rather scarce, Unseed prices 
are likely to t>e Arm in com- 
1^ weeks. Cottonseeds were 
,fitoa(Uer bat tguiliipw was limited. 

,liOW«v.er, continued 

*.((■, .'V. ,> _ 


India StesmsUp Co^ Ltd., has 
a steady racord of progress.,. 
Since Independence, its ton¬ 
nage hat increased from about 
SS.OOB O.W. tons to over 
200,000 D. W. tons—more ton¬ 
nage being still on order. 

Its servieei are alto extending 
^o various trade routes. After 
initial consolidation in the 
India-U.K.-Continent trade— 
the Company entered the 
Indo-Soviet service to the 
Russian Black Sea ports in 


1956 and later to RinoaaiaB 
poets. In 1459 the Company , 
rorgad still another link in tte 
overseas with South, Aaserioa, 
and in 1960 it extended itf 
service to Poland. 

'Phetr experienee and reputa¬ 
tion for fast, effio^t and 
dependable service bniU on the 
personal care given fey tbair 
experienced officers and crew 
to the cargo entrusted to thm, 
have eam^ them the goodwill 
of their customen. 9 
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Larsfm ^ To«bro 


T A1U|SN< ft TOUBRO bu kept 
up Its progress during the flnao- 
Qial yew -ended March si, 1B6S. The 
results recorded, the Chairman 
states, reneot the benefits o£ a 
plazined expansion of the Com- 
pdny’s established activities and 
development of new lines. The Com¬ 
pany is a major engineering unit 
manufacturing agricultural and 
allied types of machinery and a 
wide range of plant and equipment 
It also distributes the products of 
some foreign manufacturers in In¬ 
dia. It has SIX subsidiaries and six 
associated companies 

Sales and other incomes aggrega¬ 
ted to Rs 774 91 lakhs compared 
with Rs 597.28 lakhs in 19^1-62 
showing a rise of 29 per cent. Pro¬ 
fit after providing for depreciation 
and development reserve moved up 
to Rs 48 30 lakhs from Rs 40 26 
lakhs in the previous year, but the 
profit margin has not improved, 
being 6 2 per cent as against 6 7 
per cent. Provision for develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve has been redu¬ 
ced to 80 per cent as against the 
previous practice to take credit for 
100 per cent although the total 
amount thus provided is more than 
the statutory minimum of 76 per 
cent. Taxes including SPT absorb 
Rs 24.40 lakhs (Rs 21 00 lakhs). 

Profits after taxes amount to Rs 
23.90 lakhs being Rs 4.64 lakhs 
more than in 1961-62 The net pro¬ 
fit margin has, however, declined 
fractionally from 3 2 per cent to 
3 1 per cent The failure of the net 
surplus to rise proportionately "with 
the turnover Is attributed to the 
general rite in the cost of raw 
materials and stores, mainrfadidH'hg 
and trading expenses and the 'MiiV 
levies like the Elmergency Risks 
Insurance, ^dlticmal customs - Agd 
excise duties, e^c. Taking intpip^ 
count the previous year’s balance 
of Rs 1,51 lakhs the Directors lia^ 
approprtatad the available 
of Rs 25.26 lakhs by transferring 
Rs 4.06 lakhs to General Reseije, 
Rs 1 lakh to Dividend l^iuaiaat^ 
Reserve and Rs 20.23 lakhs 
Dividend Reserve and carfylhg 
forward Rs 11,073 to the heatt’' ale- 
count. The dividend is proposed to 


be paid out of the Dividend Re¬ 
serve, the Preference dividend at 
6.60 per cent isubject to tax) an- 
sorbing Ra 07,500 and ordinary 
dividends at Rs 1.40 per old share 
(14 per cent subject to tax, same 
as in the previous year) and . Rs 
0.70 per neW share in all absorbing 
Rs 16.25 lakhs At the current 
rate of Rs 22.48, the yield works 
out to 6 2 per cent taxable. 

The Directors report that the 
Powal Workshops operated satis¬ 
factorily during the year and the 
output increased by about 40 per 
cent and is expected to show fur¬ 
ther Improvement In 1968-64. The 
Company’s manufactures of plant 
and equipments for chemical, phar¬ 
maceutical, dyestuff, dairy, distil¬ 
lery and brewery industries have 
a satisfactory carryover of orders. 
The switchgear factory has also in¬ 
creased its output as planned and a 
further extension of the factory is 
lieing planned ’The Company has 
secured a contract of the value of 
Rs 140 Isdchs from MP State Elec¬ 
tricity Board for mechanical and 
electrical erection and Installation. 
Deriving confidence from the fact 
that the Company has large and 
well-planned investments and facili¬ 
ties for the manufacture of high 
qusdity engineering products in its 
own and in its subsidiary compa¬ 
nies, capable of yielding satisfactory 
earnings, the Chairman is hopeful 
that the Company has a promising 
and prosperous future 

Madras Motor and General 
Insurance 

the Madras Motor and Gennal 
Insurance Company, a member 
of the well kilown T V S Group, is 
one of the fastest growing pompanic-i 
in the general itmifance hnsinesi in 
the country. From the point of 
view of the volume of underwiiting, 
It IS among the first 15 companies 
in the field today and from the point 
of view of profits, probably, among 
the fir.st five. It hears testJmony to 
the prudent pdlides pursued by the 
odntpimy that It lum been able m 
combine a large and fast-growing 
business with very satisfactory ))ro- 
fit rates. 


'Dm.Company's woricihg in 1962. 
as revealed by the Annual Report 
for the year, is fully in keeping with 
past performance. Motor premium, 
which is the mainstay of the Com¬ 
pany, has increa-sed by Rs 12.11 
lakhs (20 pc) to Rs 71.59 lakhs, 
fire premium by Rs 3,16 lakhs (ll4 
pc) to Rs 5.94 lakhs, and marine 
premium by Ks 86,000 (65 pc) to 
Rs 2.17 lakhs. The Company’s claim 
ratio in the fire department has been 
quite favourable, being only 14 p c 
as against 13 pc in the previous 
year. In tlie marine department, 
the ratio has practirally remained 
tlw samfe as last year, around 52 
pc. In the miscellaneous depart- 
nient, however, it has increased from 
36 p c to 44 p c. 

After alloratiAg Rs 9.60 lakhs tor 
taxes and Rs 97,412 to the invest¬ 
ment fluctuation reserve, the Com¬ 
pany’s profits for the year amount 
to Rs 10.95 lakhs, the highest for 
any year so far. From the disposa¬ 
ble profits, a sum of Rs 4.50 lakhs 
(Rs 3.95 lakhs) is transferred to the 
General Reserve raising it to Rs 21 
lakhs.' The Directors have declared 
a dividend of Rs 18.50 per share of 
Rs 100 as against Rs 20.75 per share 
in the previous year. 

Kirloskar Oil Engines 
I^IRLOBKAR on Engines has 
earned a higher profit of Rs 
89 85 lakhs (Rs 77.69 lakhs) dur¬ 
ing the year ended March 31, 1968. 
The rise cf about 16 per cent in the 
profits is the result of an expansion 
in sales by about Rs 77.16 lakhs 
or 19 per cent amounting to Rs 
4.73 crores. Provision for taxation 
has kbsorbed Rs 61 iakhs as 
against Rs 37 lakhs previously. 
Development rebate reserve is cre¬ 
dited with Rs 3.86 lakhs (Rs. 4.65 
lakhs) General reserve gets less 
at Rs. 10 lakhs (Rs 21 lakhs). 
Rehabilitation reserve draws Rs 4 
lakhs (same) A sum of Rs 11 
lakhs (Rs 9 lakhs) is transferred 
to Dividend reserve, from which 
the Directors propose to meet pre¬ 
ference dividend at 8 per cent sub¬ 
ject to tax absorbing Rs 8 20 lakhs 
and pay ordinary dividend at 12 
per cent subject to tax absorbing 
Rs 10.40 lakhs. 

The Directors state that in spite 
of higher profits, the amount avail¬ 
able for distribution asd allocation 
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to ItoMrvu hM been com^jain^y 
reduced by the incidence o* *||PT 
llie demand for the Company’s en- 
gittee la on the mcreaec and exports 
have maintained a progressive 
trend, 

Money Market 

ThuTsday Morning, 

XHK uit«‘r-liaiik call money rate 
eased during the week from 2i 
per cent to 2 j»ei cent. The easi- 
lles^ IS natural ui the mid-slack sea¬ 
son with large amounts of fiee funds 
(foating ahout Scheduled hanks’ 
advances, as seen from the latest 


aqlotinted to % $.07 crores. “Tfee 
rupee securities in the Issue Depart¬ 
ment have been, therefore, reduced 
fay Rs 10 crores. ITiis reduction is 
not, however, reflected in an increase 
in the inve.stments of the Banking 
Department; on the contrary, the 
Rank's investments have fallen by 
Rs 21.07 crores and its holdings of 
Treasury Bilfa are also down by Ks 
2d.Of) crores The reduction in the 
Bank’s holdings of securities, aggre¬ 
gating on ail the three accounts to 
Rs 54 13 crores, appears to be 
mainly the result of heavy with¬ 
drawals of depo.sils by Central and 
State Governments to the tune ol 


Ahcil^ ^ 51.79 crores and An in¬ 
crease in their borrowings hy Rs 
3.35 crores. Incidentally, it af^Mars 
that the bulk of securities unloaded 
by the Reserve Bank will have been 
absorbed by the scheduled banks 
whose investments in securities have 
continuously risen and by as much 
as Rs 24.12 crores during the week 
ended August 9. Foreign assets 
marked a further decline during the 
week by Rs 81 lakhs as a result ol 
a fall in balances held aborad. 

Steady conditions continued in 
the giltedged market where enquiries 
centred round selected issues. 


available n'turn ujito August 9, 
have actually contracted, though 
only by Rs 51 lakhs, while then 
deposits have increased, again mea¬ 
grely by Rs 46 lakhs Moneys 
jilacecf at call and .shoit-notice have 
come back to the extent of Rs 8.36 
crores and ate reflected m a rise 
of Rs 7.83 crores in cash balances 
and balances with tlie Reserve Bank. 
On top of this, hanks have been 
able to inciease their investment in 
securities by Rs 24.12 crores. 

All this would indicate that the 
.supply of fund.s continues to lie 
more than adequate to meet demand 
Besides, the sudden change in the 
Calcutta call loan market where the 
rate has staged a shaip decline 
from 3i per cent and more a week 
ago to ns low as 1 pei cent and 
even less on Wednesday evening, 
suggests thal the keen demand foi 
funds at that end which had eailiei 
pushed up the rate, has now slacken¬ 
ed and that funds which had flown 
from Bombay a few weeks ago have 
also returned. If the pie-ent easi¬ 
ness in Calcutta [lersist.s, rates m 
Bombay will be governed only bv 
local supply and demand 

Reserve Bank’.s .statement for the 
week to August 16, is further indi¬ 
cative of the comfortable monetary 
position of the scheduled banks. INot 
only have scheduled banks' borrow¬ 
ings gone down by Rs 2 85 crores 
during the week, hut their deposits 
have inc-reased hy Rs 2 54 crores 
Although active notes increased 
consecutively during the two weeks 
ended August 9 by about Rs 38.0.5 
crores, they contracted during the 
week ended August 16. by Rs 10 50 
crores. Since the Banking Depart¬ 
ment increased its holdings by Rs 
J.44 crores, tire net withdrawal has 



A thrifty person saves today and saves 
his tomorrows while a spendthrift 
spends today and spends away his 
tomorrows as well. 
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CURRiNT STATISTICS 


BMLWAT WAOONB UMOED 

(In TeruM of ’000 4>WheeIen) 
Aggregate from April 1 to June 30, 1963 


Broad Gauge 



Metre Gauge 


Revenue-Earning Traffic 


ev 


eo 


3 y c 

g-sg 

5 S 8. 




2 

CO 



Coal and coke for public 

365.5 

434 4 

4-18.9 

83 5 

74 8 

+ 17.8 

Grains and pulses 

107 0 

130.2 

4-21.7 

93 5 

105 9 

+ 13,2 

Oilseeds 

14 3 

17 1 

4-19 1 

162 

18 4 

+ 13.9 

Raw cotton 

7 3 

7,1 

— 2.61 

58 

5 7 

— 2 38 

Cotton manufactured 

2 5 

2.3 

— 8.45 

0.6 

0.8 

+ 33 5 

Raw Jute 

15 6 

11 0 

-29 7 

15 3 

102 

—33.5 

Jute manufactured 

1 6 

1 9 

4 193 

1 7 

1.3 

—20.6 

Sugar 

17.3 

18 1 

4-4 79 

194 

20.7 

+ 6.56 

Sugarcane 

11 7 

0.2 

-98.7 

70.2 

1 2 

—98 2 

Cement 

Iron and steel 

47.4 

54 9 

4-15,9 

44 5 

43 4 

— 2 47 

Pig iron 

98 

12.5 

4 27.6 

2 1 

1.3 

—35 7 

Others 

801 

95.8 

+ 198 

169 

166 

— 1 96 

Tea 

Metallic ores 

16 

1 3 

-184 

2.2 

1 7 

—20 2 

Manganese ore 

147 

12 3 

— 16 1 

3 9 

2 5 

—36 5 

Iron ore 

136.3 

163.1 

4 IS 7 

14.6 

15 3 

+ 5 16 

Others 

- 6 2 

8.1 

+ 30 8 

69 

54 

—21 7 

Limestone and dolomite 

63.0 

64,3 

- 1 18 

19 1 

15.1 

—21 0 

Miscellaneous full wagons 

406 6 

456 8 

+ 123 

3194 

343 9 

+ 7.68 

Miscellaneous smalls 

Non-Revenue Traffic 

83 4 

81 7 

— 2 08 

70 2 

88 3 

— 2 68 

Coal for home line 

Coal for other Govt, railways and 

68 9 

73.4 

+ 6 50 

68.5 

69 4 

4- 124 

manufacturing units 

123 3 

131.2 

+ 6 43 

5.7 

94 

4 65.7 

Other stores 

46.1 

59,8 

+ 29 9 

39 8 

47 9 

+20 3 

I'OTAL 

1,632 3 

1,837.6 

+ 12 6 

900 0 

(179 3 

— 2.30 


•Source : Ministry of Railways (Railway Board), Government of India 


STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS 
Liabilities and Assets 


(Ri Lakhs)- 

Figures for the last Friday of 
June ’63 May^ ’63 April ’63 June ’62 


No of SFCs 

IS 

15 

15 

IS 

Liabilities 

Capital and reserves 

(i) Paid-up capital 

15..32 

^ 15,32 

15,32 

16,10 

(ii) Reserve fund 

16 

14 

14 

13 

(iii) Provision for bad 




and doubtful 
debts and 

other reserves 

33 

32 

31 

13 

Bonds and debentures 

18.48 

1&48 

18,51 

18 

Other liabilities 

16,94 

16,53 

14,81 

10,81 

Total liebiliUea or 
assets 

51,23 


49,09 

42,16 

A«iieu 

Cash in hand and 
balances wnb banks 

4,30 

A’. 

4,25 

8.35 

Investments in 



Government ‘Sexurities 

4,47. 


4.01 

4.48 

Loans and advances 

33,05 

32,49 

2'4,17 

Debentures 

22 

22 

22 

13 

Other assets 

9,19 

8,88 

7,52 

5.03 

Source i Reserve Bank 

of India 




INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
Liabilities and Assets 

(«,t Lakhs) 

Figures for the last Friday of 
June ’63 May ’63 April ’63 June ’62 

Liabilities 


Reserve funds 

Reserve for doubtful 

2,22 

2.22 

2,22 

1.75 

debts 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Provision for taxation 

59 

59 

59 

59 

Bonds and debentures 

28,24 

28.24 

28,24 

22.24 

Borrowings 

26,91 

26.38 

25,07 

19,98 

(i) From RBI 

— 

1,12 

— 

— 

(u) From Govt 
(iii) In foreign 

24,75 

23,75 

23,75 

19,75 

currency 

2.16 

1,51 

1,32 

23 

Other liabilities 

Total liabiUiies or 

23,49 

21,15 

20,97 

20,94 

aaset* 

AaaeU 

Cash in hand and 

81,61 

78,74 

77,24 

65,6 i 

balances with banks 

1,64 

1,82 

3,64 

2,02 

Loans and advances 

59,86 

57,60 

56,52 

49,57 

Other assets 

20,11 

19,32 

17,08 

14,05 


{ Source : Industrial Finance Corporation of India. 
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whether capping for bottles or 
phials, tagger for metal contai¬ 
ners or unit strip packs for 
tablets, Aluminium Foil gives 
product protection, promotes 
prestige and prevents adultera- 


FOILS 
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Renunciation, Wbat For ? 

F the Prime Minister** decision has caused surprise, surely, the reason 
cannot be that he has exceeded the requirements of the Kamaraj 
plan? For, it is an important part of the plan to create a psychological 
atmosphere of renunciation, of a return to the old Congress traditions 
of indifference to power and position. If, then, these acts of renuncia¬ 
tion were to have the desired efifect on the Congress rank and file and 
on the nation as a whole, they had to come from the people who had 
the most to renounce. 

It is also necessary that those released from the administration for 
party work are 'men who have a standing in the Congress independent 
of their position as Ministers. Only such persons can l>e expected to 
command the audiority required to make a frontal attack on the orga¬ 
nisational problems which afflict the Congress. To spare leaser people 
from the Government would have been to ensure that the Kamaraj 
plan would go the way of so many other high-sounding Congress 
schemes. 

Having said that, it is relevant to ask what these eminent Congress¬ 
men who have resigned from the Government are going to do. Their 
tasks will really depend on what the Kamaraj plan is designed to 
achieve. It could streamline the Congress by resolving the organisa¬ 
tional problems which beset it and fashion it into a less divided, more 
disciplined and vigorous political party. It could also seek to increase 
the electoral support for the party or make it more popular with the 
people. The two objectives may not be independent insofar as a better 
organised Congress will command greater re.spect from the people and 
will be in a position to fight electoral battles more effectively. The 
two objectives, however, need not necessarily be consistent and may be 
conflicting at times. 

To take the second objective first, as the ruling party, the people 
naturally judge the Congress principally by the record of the Govern¬ 
ment. In his reply to the recent no-confidence debate in the Lok Sabha, 
the Prime Minister almost admitted that theie wa.s popular disaffection 
with the Congress and that the chief reason for this was the hiatus 
between the Government’s policies |wd practices and between its de¬ 
clared objectives and its achievemel|^^Hfl|B|||^ this diagnosis is rele¬ 
vant, as it no doubt is, the Kamara^^^UPnit be very helpful since 
its sphere is not the Government, It is conceivable 

that as a result of the recent resignatftips, the new Cabinet may be more 
homogenous and the possible infusion of new blood may also make it 
more dynamic. But if these results follow, which is unlikely, they will 
be incidental by-products; ha.s not tbe Prime Minister fiiraself said 
that his decision on the resignations was not influenced either by ideo¬ 
logy or the record of the Ministers? 

As for die first objective, the pr^Iems which afflict the Congress 
are no sei^t. Indiscipline and faction fight, which manifest themselves 
in the most extreme forms like Congressmen supporting opposition 
candidates jjn elections, have become accepted facts bf Congress organi- 
ration, are the (problems which the Kamaraj plan has to tadcle. 







. Ti^ 4 » $tonjor .Congressmen liaye 
resigned from the CoverOmeBt mil 
.pi;ohabl)r donciUitrate on ihe regions 
where ^eir influence in the CoH' 
. gress ofganisation is the most ani 
through patient effort to try to iron 
out dissensions and factional ism. 

This is, of course, easier said than 
done. Consider the nature of the 
factions and their genesis. The 
Congress is an elephantine organi¬ 
sation enveloping within its gargan- 
Uian folds a thousand different, and 
inevitably conflicting, interests. Is 
It, then, surprising at all that there 
should be so many factions or that 
the struggles among them should be 
so hitter ? Other political parties 
in other countries have career poli¬ 
ticians who make, no secret of their 
ambitions but what has made it 
impossible to reconcile individual 
ambitions with efficient party orga¬ 
nisation in the Congress is the ge- 
•nuine conflict of interests and ideo¬ 
logies which are the inevitable pro¬ 
duct of the Congress party’s attempt 


' '> 1 ' j. •* 

wrong., $U^ ^ 

parate ’ ^nd padogophina; sudt as 
the onet taiw |«^eBsed froDi the Ce^j 
tral Cabine^i can certainly take, 
steps whidi would ensure thh main¬ 
tenance of a spoils system, for this 
merely regunes the reaching of a 
compromise on a short-term pro¬ 
gramme of .action, which would 
neither favour nor militate against 
any particular political ideology. 
But long-term non-alignment in 
re.spect of socio-eoonomje problems 
is a non sequiUtr and so long as the 
leaders are uhohle to agree on what 
to do with the Janus-faced .Congress, 
the perambulations started last week 
would not add up to anything more 
tlian a false, and fioseibly danger¬ 
ous, gesture. 

Dangerous, because of its impli¬ 
cations for the balance between the 
Congress organisation and the Gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre. The inclusion 
of almost all Cmigrcss leaders with 
the semblance of a national stature 
in the Union Government has meant 


'liifeiBBt' "'Ium . .fre,' 

tnterleiteace, tjy ■ ' pj)py ji 

i^eiiw) t^hich tap . it.-, 

Now with the rm%n»tion tdj some 
of the nsost powerful Xohgreasmen 
from the Goyemmettf Bnd th^r re 
turn to the ^ty ^BttiSation the 
position may wOll be reveiWd, This 
danger may also manifest itself m 
an Intensification &£ the centrifugal 
foi-ccs in the country.. Ihe leaden 
who have resignedi tram tfee Govern¬ 
ment. might return to the States 
where they have their pdlitical base 
and build themselves up into powei- 
ful sataraps. Signs have not been 
wanting that the present hold of th' 
Central Government cannot be taken 
for granted for long. ' At such a 
time it needs to be seriously consi¬ 
dered. whether the Kamaraj plan 
has not intensified the process hy 
weakening the Central Governmeni 
politically, though not necessarily 
in the sense of making it less elh- 
cient administratively. 


to preserve its pre-independence 
]X)sition as something more than u 
political party, as a national orga¬ 
nisation, As long as this effort to 
represent almost every section of 
the people or every interest in the 
country continues, factions will re¬ 
main and no plan will make the 
lea.st difference. 


It is here that the possible con¬ 
flict referred to above between the 
objectives of streamlining Congress 
organisation and increasing its elec¬ 
toral support may arise If it is re¬ 
cognised that ideological cohesion is 
the precondition for reorganisation 
of the party, those who do not fit 
into the cohp.sivc pattern may have 
to be ruthlessly weeded out. It is 
' conceivable that this may in the 
short run adversely affect the popu¬ 
larity of the party and probably 
lead to the lo-ss of some elections 
' here and there. But 
the Congress can reaHj^^HHte 
considering its overwhelra^PEd- 
vantages over its political competi¬ 
tors. 


The question to ask then is : will 
the Kamaraj plan lead to such an 
ideological reorientation of the 
party ? At this stage the answer has 
to be Iwsed on the Prime Minister’s 
choice of persona to devote them- 
aelves to party work. Prom this it is 
^|Kcult to avoid the f«*eliug that the 
business has got off to a 

‘ a ' ' "a -f ” ' . 


Division of Labour 


A Corretpondera writes ; 

'PHE departure of many top per¬ 
sonalities from the Cabinet, 
under the Kamaraj plan, provides 
the Prime Minister with the oppor¬ 
tunity to make a long-overdue re¬ 
allocation of the economic port¬ 
folios. The Prime Minister admitted 
the need to rationalise the distribu¬ 
tion of functions among the econo¬ 
mic ministries lest year when 
T T K was taken into the Cabinet, 
but he did not get very far then 
due to reasons that are well known. 

There is. first of all, the urgent 
need to rationalise the organisation 
of those two most important depart¬ 
ments of Government, the Finance 
Ministry and the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. The Finance Ministry could 
be split into three separate Minis¬ 
tries; Economic Affairs, Corporate 
Affaire and Finance. 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
headed by a senior Cabinet Minister, 
can ' take over die present depart¬ 
ment bearing the same name minus 
the divisions which locdc after 
corporate affairs. The superfluous 
department of special economic 
affairs in the Ministry of Economic 
and Defence Coordination, and the 
non-existent Ministry of Planning, 

can be aboli^ed gnd the Min'uter 


for Economic Affaire appointed exe¬ 
cutive head of the Planning Coni 
mission. As has been suggested in 
this journal earlier (“Overli.iiil 
Planning”, June 23, 1962) the oilier 
members of the Planning (Commis¬ 
sion should be appointed on the 
basis of their technical competent 
alone; no other Cabinet Ministei 
apart from the Prime Minister if 
necessary, need be a member of the 
Planning Commission. This, togeth' i 
with a thorough re-organisation of 
its numerous and over-lapping di\ '• 
siems, should meet the ^t-repeated 
criticism that the Planning Com 
mission needs to plan, itself fii'-t 
Opce these reforms are effected, tin' 
Development Wing can be absorbed 
in . the Planning Commission as 
full-fledged Industry Division 

The Ministry of Corporate Affan- 
can be headed by a relatively junioi 
Minister holding independent 
charge. It will be responsible f*" 
the administration of company Ia«, 
regulation of stock exchanges, coo 
trOl 6I Capital issues and* coordma 
rion of Uw working of financial 
institutkina . like the LIC, I F C. 
ICICI, NIDC and the comme*^ 
cial banks. (The Reserve Bant 
however, will remain undet. Econo 
rakj Afi'airs). Tlriti gmj^ewni 
Vftll c^tralise the regulation of 




'Iwir' ,if«ptti«i|^ '»_ at- ' 
aci^ m fadtuft^ 

th». ' are'' ia 

icaattfa^/MslSr^':,, 

IEIm of fipaaoe would 

fiea apnaiitt Mec«iy joi ■ deparl; 
oenis^ of semeiiui and expendiuuwl 
{oWPvnr, •jn vioW of .it» impontant 
ota in ktams ti» budget and 
upaijrking tlw dt^ftcnday nhaacial 
iperalibm of (ioven^eht, thtt 
/linistvy must •continue to.bave a 
iigh statua,: whidi can bp assured 
ly putting it under a Minister of 
)tate, responsible to the Minister .of 
economic Affairs. 

Reorganisation cd the Finance 
klmistry on these fines will be a 
Irastic step. It will involve the 
ibolftion ,of the Ministry of Plan- 
iiiig and the Ministry of Economic 
ind Defence Coordination, and pro- 
ound changes in the organisation 
)i the Finance Ministry and the 
Planning Commission. The reorga¬ 
nisation IS, nevertheless, necessary 
in the interest of speedier policy 
Jecisions which arc now held up 
by the diffusion of functions relat¬ 
ing to planning and finance among 
1 number of authorities. 

' r> < 

A regrouping of the executive 
rronomic ministnes follows as a 
logical corollary. However, it should 
lit' admitted at the outset, that it is 
impossible to so group the minist¬ 
ries as to achieve complete coordi- 
nutiun of all inter-related activities. 
All execudvd economic functions 
‘in' inter-related; one cannot, 
on that ground, put railways, 
minob and fuel, and steel, for 
instance, under the same ministry- 
Kegrouping has to be based mainly 
upon administrative feasibility and 
lonveniejice, while coordination, 
UliHt religious chant which expiates 
wany administrative sins), in the 
uluinate analysis has to be the 
responsibility of the Ministry of 
f ennomic Affaitjs and the Cabinet 
btotiomic Committee. ^ 

i lie most illogical elements in the 
existing arrangement arei 

<') the Ministry of Economic 
mid Defence CoordiiiUtion which 
diiecily controls the Department of 
^“Pr>Iy and is overlord of the Mini, 
of Defetioe i*rodjiotio;n, and 

*ii) the hlipfatrifis Sted and 


^hre’^tKpVlN'JIfeoy, 
l <& .Indwii^y; Mi 


S-Cow- 
'of Oiu 

FollowS^ i^rganiaa- 

tion of the Finarux' Ministry 
giated above, Economte and Defence 
Coardination will disappear. Of fts 
^zee d^partmesli^ special econouiic 
affsurs will go -to Econotaiic Affairs, 
technical developqient (i e thp 
Development Witig) will be absorb, 
ed in the Planning Commission, 
leavii^ only the Department of 
Supply whi^ procures equipment 
and stores worth ^ 300-400 crores 
a year. SU[^y can be ntetged ^ith 
Defence Production' to form an in¬ 
dependent Ministry, but if Defence 
Pi^uction must' remaip, for rea¬ 
sons of ‘security’ and coordination, 
under the Ministry of Defence, 
Supply could be put under a Min¬ 
ister of State. 

The present division of functions 
between the three industry minis¬ 
tries makes hardly any sense and, 
besides, keeps two of them in a 
state of severe under-employment 
The Ministry of Industry looks 
after industrial licensing, adminiis. 
tration of company law and light 
engineenng and, chemical (exclud* 
ing fertilisers) industries and small 
and village industries (excluding 
handlooms). 'The Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade has charge of ex¬ 
port promotion, import licensing, 
plantations, raw cotton, textiles (in¬ 
cluding handlooms), coir, forward 
markets and tariffs. The Ministry of 
Steel and Heavy Industry has all 
the fat plums of industry. The best 
soludon will be to have a single 
Ministry of Industry, with a senior 
Minister directly responsible for 
steel and heavy industry, and a Min¬ 
ister of State taking care of all 
other industries, including small in¬ 
dustries, International trade can be 
placed under an independent junior 
Minister, if the long-term and basic 
economic implications of export 
promotion are worked out by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs and 
the Planning Commission. What ex¬ 
port promotion needs, after all, is 
not just an energ^ic Minister and 
some <ad hoc incentives but a com¬ 
prehensive and integrated .policy for 
the erttire etonomy. 

There is no reason why railways 
and transport and ctanmunications 


J. -I, ' 

i|i« ttwxffqid ‘Into A *i««fe ’"" 
Miohrtty, m pe^M bideeri^- 

bffween pdlways and other traas- 
pOTI Mtorwta notwithstanding. Al- • 
most iNsery segment of ^s Mims-, 
u^ .will enjoy operational autonw. 
my; wilways under the Railway 
Board, posts -and , telegraph under 
the P and T Boar^ aviation under 
the , two air corporations, ports 
under Port Trusts, and public sec -1 
tew ahipping un^r the Shipping 
Cioiporation. If the autonomy of 
theae pi^lk departments and enter- 
prises is really meaningful, tho 
prindpal function of the transport 
Ministry will be only to coordinate 
their working and pipvfde overall 
guidance. 

Regarding Food and Agriculture, 
which has an attached Ministry 
Community Develcpment and Co¬ 
operation, one has ,to start with the 
constitutional limitation that agri¬ 
culture including community deve¬ 
lopment and cooperation, is a State, ' 
not a Central, subject. Strictly 
speaking, agriculture at the Qintre 
should be the concern of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission only. Food — eg 
import of food grains and export 
of sugar — alone is a genuine Cent¬ 
ral subject. There is, in any event, 
no need for a Ministry of Commu¬ 
nity Development and Cooperation 
separate from A^culture, for, jf 
official policy declarations mean 
anything, the two are concerned 
with the same principal task. 

The allocation of irrigation and 
fertilisers to the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture is not likely to make' this 
Ministry much more effective than 
it is now: utilisation of irrigation 
facilities depends upon action by 
the States, while the transfer of 
fertilisers from one Ministry to an¬ 
other cannot, by itself, increa.se 
production, so long as the Govern¬ 
ment’s price policy keeps away 
foreign collalwH-ators. Such a re-al- 
location would be justified, if at 
allJSplljtoTOen the new Ministry of 
Fooq arid Agriculture sheds those 
functions which duplicate the work 
of the States, and the administra¬ 
tive capacity thus spared can be 
used to relieve the other Ministries, 

So far as irrigation and power, 
and mines and fuel are concerned, 
the present junior Ministries can 
continue. It is true that irrigation 
and power have little to do with 
each other insofar as much of the 
irrigation comes from medium and 
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isttjiwr vtoAm and power ib ifeMtraited 
•'ift iheiltwl piantt. But, at the Ontrev 
a Urge part of the exploraory, eva¬ 
luation and advisory work relate* to 
multi-purpose projects and hydro¬ 
power. And, ill any case, it may be 
worthwhile to wait and see how fa 
technician-tumed'poJiticiun, a rare 
phenomenon in India, handles a job 
within his technical competence. 

Regarding mines and iuel, the 
tenqitation to subordinate it to the 
Ministi-y of Industiy should be re¬ 
sisted. Induatiy is a big enough 
charge and past exjx-rieiice with 






Jinkbjl^ raiUft# and. fuel to siteel has 
not baen very happy. 

Finally, there are sound reasons 
against creating a few overlords to 
take charge of groups of ministries 
headed by junior Ministers. Tbi/t ex¬ 
periment when tried m Britain by 
Churchill in tlie ’fifties failed, main¬ 
ly because it separated re^onsi- 
bility from authonty and multiplied 
the links in the chain of command. 
Our Ministry of Economic and De¬ 
fence Coordination ha* the status of 
an overlord in relation to defence 
production. The limited experience 


of '-iisriworlciiiiii does net'^fufai^' 
mistn about the usefolnesil m Mtch 
overlords. 

A (sad !) result of a re-alloesUim 
of departments on these lines wiB 
be a significant reduotjoa iu the 
number of Ministers and Secretaries, 
and the staff attached to th«n. 
Ways can and will, no doubt, be 
found to prevent this from happen¬ 
ing but is it too much to hope that 
Government will least make a 
heginning towards organising itself 
mo^e rationally and scientihcajly ? 


Weekly Notes 


Civil Rights : the Real Fight 

AT roughly the same time as 
James Meredith, the first Negio 
student to be admitted to Mississippi 
University, has been awarded his 
degree from the University (relu¬ 
ctantly, by just one vote of the Re¬ 
gents’ Council), a magnificent de¬ 
monstration of the new-found con¬ 
sciousness, solidanty and discipline 
of the American negro community 
has been seen in Washington. 

On August 28, in brilliant sun¬ 
shine, some 100.000 demonstrators 
converged in two columns on Capi 
tol Hill to urge Party leaders to 
pass President Kennedy s emergency 
proposals on civil lights. The mai- 
chers included many white Ameri¬ 
cans, a grou]) of popular film stars, 
veteran American radicals. Waller 
Rcuther of the AFL-CIO, and was 
oSicaally supported by the American 
Roman Catholic, community (with a 
special message of .sympathy from 
the Pope). At the same time, m 
London, Tel Aviv, Accra and Cairo 
(but not New Delhi), simultaneous 
demonstrations of sympathy took 
place. 

It is as well that this demonstra¬ 
tion of strength comes wber\ does, 
for the whole civil rights movtment 
is now reaching a crucially difficult 
stage. Until now the legislative 
(juc.stion (as in the 1957 and 1960 
hills) has been mainly concerned 
with voting rights in the South, a 
question of constitutional principle 
on which it was easy for all men 
of' goodwill to unite in denigration 
notorious Southern reaction- 
'a&: an attitude that could go 
considerable self-righteousness 

fq the North. The 1963 bill, how- 
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ever, attacks more subtle forms of 
discrimination — in restaurants, 
hotels and jobs, where segregation 
IS almost as powerful in the North 
as the South (as some visiting 
African diplomats have learned to 
their cost and the President’s em¬ 
barrassment). Accordingly, m Con- 
giess, the President’s problem is 
not how to overcome llie filibuslei- 
ing of the 18 Southern Democrats, 
but how to achieve even a simple 
majority in either House. Those 
Republicans who ensured a Presi¬ 
dential majority in 1957 and 1960 
have shifted over to the opposition, 
and do not believe that the current 
proposals are as vital to America 
as they seem to be to the President 

So far, the signs are not good. 
Presented in June, the President's 
proposals will not reach the House 
of Representatives until late Sep 
tember (the demonstration was 
timed to coincide with the Bill’s 
Senate stage, not reached now until 
mid-October, an indication of how 
late the Rill is running). Work by 
the President’s agent, Lawrence 
O’Brien, to garner Republican 
support seems less likely to create 
the required majority for the cur¬ 
rent proposals, but more to dilute 
the Bill. Republican doubts reflect 
die wider alarm in white America: 
that the negroes are going too hard 
and too fast. 

This resistance is, of course, to 
be expected where, the campaign 
for negro emancipation really begins 
to impinge upon areas of American 
society which matter and in whicli 
discrimination finds its real and 
publicly accepted sources. The re¬ 
cent demonstrations in Pittsburg 


hkve shown both the extent of infor¬ 
mal discrimination in the North and 
whaf ' cah be done by local direct 
action to shame men into reconcil 
ing their pretension and practice. 
They have also indicated how mudi 
ill-feeling can be evoked from white 
Northeitiers when their assumptions 
are challenged. 

The fight, then, will get harder 
now, and test the negro community 
and Its friends to the full. The 
attack on discrimination in Ameri¬ 
can society as a whole is the only 
key to a lasting solution, whatever 
monstrous practices still persist in 
the South The blind-spot in Ame¬ 
rican liberalism must be challenged 
— and the new disc iplined army of 
negroes who beseiged Washington 
this week are fortunate in having 
an ally in the White House. 

Nationalisation of Banks 

J'HE non-oRirial Congress motion 
on the nationalisation of banks 
in Lok Sabha has, predictably, re 
eeived the support of many opposi¬ 
tion members, from among the 
Communists, Socialists, the PSP, 
the DMK and Independents. The 
question of nationalisation of banks 
has been raised in Parliament on 
more than one cx-casion in the past 
but the Government haA always op¬ 
posed the suggestion. This time, 
apart from the plea that the emer¬ 
gency juslific-s it, nationalisation of 
hanks ha.s been advocated as a cure 
fbr two specific misdemeanours of 
the business community — infringe¬ 
ment of foreign excdiange regula¬ 
tions through under-invoicing of 
exports and over-invoicing of ini 
■ports, and the many corru^ practi- 






' ttl«|M|gei|lV*it «tB^ 
firnnoe iHntw even one of ^ nuMt 
metiaikHUt o|ten vecging oa petti' 
fogi»f>8« co«np»ny lemliuons eny- 
wh«(»> in the wodd - has failed 
to dbpolc, Oas, Congress member 
has argued tbnt if the Government 
does not natKHuJise banks, it will 
fail to convince the people of the 
earnestness of its prohjssions to 
curb fbe activities of vested inier-: 
ests. 

There are other conceivable argu¬ 
ments for nationalisation. For ex¬ 
ample, it could be said that it would 
increase the quantum of financial 
resources at the dispctsal of the Gov¬ 
ernment. In this connection it is 
relevant to see how banks deploy 
their resources at present. In 1962, 
.scheduled banks invested Rs 114 
crores, roughly half of the increase 
of Rs 233 crores in their deposits, 
in Government securities, h can be 
argued, of course, that more can be 
(lone, and should be done Again, 
Mrice 1954, when the Imperial Bank 
of India was nationalised, the offi¬ 
ces of scheduled and non-scheduled 
hanks have multiplied at an annual 
rate of about 225 and this is large¬ 
ly respoiKsible for the large increase 
111 bank deposits. But even now, 
one reads in the reports of the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India, there are 
as many as 1,018 towns, out of a 
total of 2,690, which are not served 
bv any banking offices. Nationalisa¬ 
tion might, conceivably, speed the 
extension of banking to new areas 
and thereby help to mobilise larger 
resources There is also the feeling 
that It is possible to prune bank 
advances to private trade and indus¬ 
try with no adverse effects on the 
economy, tmd thus release more re- 
source.s for the Plan. One may go 
further and claim that such pruning 
v^ould remove one of the major ob- 
-tacles to resource mobilisation ac¬ 
cording to Plan requirements; today 
flan priorities are distorted by sec¬ 
toral price movements which often 
result from the operations of busi¬ 
nessmen with the, support of bank 
finance. Theoretically, at least, it is 
also not unlikely that nationalisation 
isould succeed in reducing costs by 
eliminating competition for depo- 
'iis, reducing expenditure on sppc- 
'lor staff and the ostentation which 
fftres with private banking, and 
curing a more ratitBial deployment 
of staff over the entire banking sec¬ 
tor than exists at present. 


On ihe pdW hwiid^ ;tlM niagn^pd^ 
of the adaaioistrativo pidc invdtWd 
in xnd the repncussioiis such a 
step on opinion in aid-giving coitn' 
tries are factors which the Govern¬ 
ment cannot ignore. The banking 
sector is composed of scheduled 
banks, Indian and forrign, and non- 
scheduled banks, which between 
them had well over 5,000 offices at. 
the end of 1962. The nature of 
business, adnunktrative procedures 
and staff conditions all vary widely' 
and it would pose a very serious ad¬ 
ministrative prdtilem to create an in¬ 
tegrated structure. The experience of 
the nationalisation of the Imperial 
Bank is of little guidance in this 
matter. There the question was 
limited to only one bank, and even 
then the absorption of the other state- 
associated banks proved quite tire¬ 
some. On the other hand, it was 
possible to pay cash compensation to 
shareholders; this is certainly out of 
question in the present case 

The whole question requires pro¬ 
longed scrutiny at the expert level on 
a number of points, including the* 
valuation of assets, which is an ex¬ 
ceedingly thorny undertaking as ex¬ 
perience has shown more than once. 
One wonders if even the beginning 
of such scrutiny has yet been attemp¬ 
ted The issue has, therefore, per¬ 
force to be postponed as the Govern¬ 
ment is now preoccupied with a num¬ 
ber of other major tasks — including 
justifying, through its performance, 
the extension of the public sertor 
that has already taken place. 

U S Foreign Aid Throttlod 

JTOUR major changes have been 
made by the U S House of Re 
presentalives m President Kennedy’s 
Foreign Aid Bill. Each of these 
changes marks a step backward in 
the U S approach to foreign aid. 
Though one may take a qualified 
view of one of these changes, namely 
the requirement that at least half of 
total 11 S aid to any country should 
go to the private sector, there is 
no doubt that writing this into the 
legislation governing foreign aid 
cannot but have adverse effects on 
the foreign aid programme as a 
whole. 

The cut of over one billion 
dollars in the total appropriations 
for foreign assistance is. of course, 
the change that will hurt the Presi¬ 
dent the most. ITiis cut was made 


dtanigaod of t&i special plea W^il 
made ottly a few earlier at, ft 
press conference. The sue of ^ 
out and the substantial tnajority by 
which the amendment was passed 
by the Mouse must both hmw 
slacked die President, who had 
already reduced the amount de¬ 
manded- in the Bill in deference *9 
the wishes of the Clay Committee. 
Ibe major cut lue been in eoonomic 
aid programmes, though f«r the 
first time the cut in mUitary aid is 
also of concern to India. 

The change in the Foreign Aid 
Bill which concerns India particu¬ 
larly, and was probably made with 
the prospect of U S aid to the 
Bokaro steel project in mind, is the 
ceiling on U S aid for any single 
project. This ceiling is low enoi^ 
to eliminate U S aid for Bokaro. It 
will operate during the current fi¬ 
nancial year ending in June 1964 
and may possibly be reconsidered 
next year. 

It is difficult to say what exactly 
the Congress hopes to gain by in¬ 
sisting that the minimum rate of 
interest on assistance made availa¬ 
ble from the Development Loan 
Fund should be 2 per cent. At 
present, only a service charge of 
0 75 per cent is made on such loans. 
It will be admitted that the new 
minimum rate prescribed Is also 
quite low but at a time when the 
United States has been exerting 
powerful pressure on the other aid¬ 
giving countries to reduce the inter¬ 
est rate charged on their develop¬ 
ment loans, this particular change 
may have an adverse effect on the 
general foreign aid climate. These 
changes are bound to make it hard 
going foi the Administration to 
maintain the U S role a.s the leader 
in the field of foreign aid. 

The President will, of course, 
make a powerful effort to get the 
House decisions reversed. He will 
have a chance to do this when the 
Bill goes to the Senate, which has 
always been somewhat more liberal 
than the House. If he succeeds 
then the House and the Senate will 
have to hammer out a Compromise 
solution. The President -may still 
have to yield on many points. 
Washington reports suggest that tie 
may have to agree in particular to 
the ceiling on individual loans — 
which would rule out U S aid for 
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j''^|li|ai|^'^’^1»e .k't» iiBCO^^iii orkiice'71^ CoriwridiitM at 
' jp^ of tiw Ih 

lyitaiiftii^ aid it»torea.' ‘ ' 


i'liil/'Sin- 


itof* CM fitting, 

debate on th^ wofktng of the 
S T C was in keepioa wiA the 
/pmM«it trend of our pamamentary 
^dtehateS in* that criticwm, while 
IjiieDtitul, Was neither pointed nor 
' Coitstructivc.. Perhaps this may 
, ftavd been partly because of the 
limited time allowed to eacfi spea- 
Imr — to which Shri Ranga took 
auch bitter exception. But there i^ 

• Wio reaeon'why a CIOHe study of the 
Corporation’s working cannot he 
refiteoted even in brief speeches, 
ft fa rather surprising that an in¬ 
stitution, after 7 years of existence, ■ 
khonld still be judged more on 
' grounds OE ideology than perfor* 
^ance. 

To complain that the S T C is 
overatepping its original objectives 
is beaide the point, for these are 
more comprehensive than most 


the tinwi of itt” ^Mtoblishme^ was 
not only mtended id “organise and 
effect exporta from and imports in¬ 
to India of such' goods and cimi- 
modities as the Company ftom time 
to time ' may determine” but also 
to "do all such other things as are 
incidental to or conducive to the 
attainment of the aiiove objective”. 

It is more pertinent to ask if the 
S T C is doing for the country’s 
export effort what private trade 
alone is not able to do. It has all 
along been made clear that the 
S T C’h role in our foreign trade is 
primarily a supplemental tone. 
Manuhhai Shah himself made it 
clear that there.was no question of 
nationalising trade just because 
some people over-invoiced imports 
and under-invoiced exports. He 
believed that tradeis should be 
trusted to bring back “old tradi¬ 
tions and honest trade practices”. 

This would really add to the 
criteria for judging the perfor- 


I ‘"r'i'fyv ' 

iKKRdUt'W''^ 

■mfiop h#i 

'rndde, bti^ the- numnn" jp ‘'-'Wiiiefa 
this has been dftnii .;;|t 
a close look the S T''€r« Opera¬ 
tions may prove reward^. Take, 
for mstance,. trade' Wlit tho n^c 
payment are«. 

Among’ofiiOT things^ fke S T C 
is in charge , of . eap<n^ '<ff cotton 
textiles to East '£u^j>eaii ^untries 
and Russia; piit^te'exporters nave 
fd 'dbapne! theiC exports through 
the <S T C and lor' this’ft receives 
a Commission. What can be' mote 
ironical than the fact thgt the 
S T C arranges for thtese -exports 
again through a private party, a 
prominent ihdpstrialist, who gets 
paid a much ' higher commission 
than the S T C? Is the S T (J 

perhaps unable to handle these 
exports ? If so, why should « 
maintain this flimsy facade of ex¬ 
porting cotton textiles to the rupee 
payment countries? 


Kamaraj Plan; View from a State 


WVER since the 9 p m radio 
' bulletin on Saturday night an¬ 
nounced the exit of Morarji Desai 
told dthers from the Cabinet, Cal¬ 
cutta business circles have been in 

• ' dither. They are worried not 
about Motarji’s departure — his last 

. Budget oonsiderably tarnished bis 
reputation as a friend of business 
told industry — but about who might 
replace him. Press rejiorts from 
New Delhi are being eagerly scan¬ 
ned for cities, but they only add 
to the t^onfusion by their conflicting 
advocacy on behalf of the different 
contendere. 

. Of the names being mentioned, 
T .T Krishnramachari's occurs the 
most frequently. Despite T T ICs 
mtefulheas to individual business- 
meh, he is certainly not as popular 
as^ oiie. may imagine He has been 
trylc^, with considerable success, to 
iMti across a carefully cultivated 
upage of ■ being left of the centre 
ayhich may be a political asset but 
Wbich does not win him mahy 
friends, in the Burrabazar gaddis to 
'am' Clive Street. The objection to 
Gulmrilal Nanda, is mOre readiK 
as itbour Minister, he 
jbto baeii 0%» ** opposite end 

* dm tagmmt" mjth employers. 
% aW iilmrified. with planning 


and the emphasis on public sector 
that derives from it. C Subromani- 
ani has not been long enough in 
New Delhi to evoke very strong re¬ 
actions. for or against, except per¬ 
haps in steel circles. Even steelmen 
are beginning to forget the price 
award last year and are foxing 
forward to the new dispensation of 
decontrol to restore the private sec¬ 
tor steel industry to reasonable pro- 
fatability. 

Swing to the Left? 

Individuals apart, the great oon- 
cern here seems to be with the pos¬ 
sible political implications of 
Morarji’s and Patil’s exit. Does this 
mean a swing to the loft? Is the 
Kamaraj plan a cover for an ideo¬ 
logical reorientation? The more 
eager questioners have convinced 
themselves, presumably after tele¬ 
phoning buddies in New Delhi, that 
the exit of Lai Bahadur is merely 
to creiite a 'smoke-screen behind 
‘whith the weeding out of the right¬ 
ists cart be more di^reetly manag¬ 
ed. We^t Bengal Congress boss, 
Atulya Ghosh, is credited with the 
^r^ion that Nehru was relud^nt to 
the last to let Shastri g6 but gave 
.in ultimately to the counsel of col¬ 
leagues that the appearance cd 


neutralism (as between the right 
and the left) must be preserved, 
,^est Bengal Ministers unaffectod 
by’ the changes under the Kama¬ 
raj plan, have not yet shed the nei- 
vousneas tbto was so evident before 
Saturday’s announcement. This is 
partly because Pandit Nehru hg-s 
held out the threat of a furthei 
instalment of .resignations in his 
note to the Working Ctoipnittee-~ 
a threat made the more serious by 
the references by Sanjeeva Reddy 
and Shankar to- the possibility of 
further changes in the statements 
they made on return to their State 
Capitals. 

Pictare of Amity ' 

West Bengal presents, on the sur¬ 
face af least, an eppeaVance of 
peace and amity between the legis¬ 
lative and org^isational winga of 
the Congress. When B C Roy diei^ 
a year ago his senior-most Cabinet 
colleague, P C'Sen,- succeeded him 
in an unoontested eleitioq. .There 
Seemed tacit agreement to maintain 
' thw gtatus ^uo, and' no' diangm 'irere 
niade m the Cabinet . barring the 
atbnission of ,fbe succet^ul, h%h- 
hvbtg barrister, Sliardcardas 
jee, as Finance' Minister.’ 'Sitmffw 
k no pfTty man.imd hie toMed run 


' '.IV; 




t1«rt 'Gi^‘ 

r«(f}|iig:1)«8(j*l<tel» ^ tif''<^tafDi:ei|M«. 
to l^rartJifilMwl ' 'T*****', notwiih- 

etawEImfe ' ;lt« it. ieouM’ging as .P C 
Senfa wosar'^epaty, and not only 
in tjle nenae to ivliidi jie ^ 

entiVkd bjrhia |K>rt{oUQ> A^ far as 

is kno^tk, lii» ts iioi creating any 

intra>(^itR!t problems because it is 
evi^nt t6 everyone > that ^anerjee 
bai ho . locus standi mdependently 
and constitnles,, therefore, no threat 
to .anyoite elae’s long-term ambition. 

One is ten^ted to ask whether 
Banerjee’s chief, P C Sen hinieelf, 
IS nojt somewhat.in the same‘situa¬ 
tion »£s-o-yw Atulya Ghosh; widely 
regarded as Bengal’s King-maker. 
Gh^oah is not a member of the West 
Ben^ le^slature (he takes his Seat 
in me {j^ Sabha) but holds the 
legiidature party in tight reins. The 
d^erence shown to him in West 
Bengal Congress is total and com¬ 
plete. P C Sen will almost never 


hil^jhidia 'Cf^gi^i 'leaders 
be OR gOodiMFtna with bhn? • 
Overshadowed by /Ghosh,, 

West l^igal Gongrem ^ has 'been 
shared die ttirfigbting wfaiefa basr 
mmod the organihttion to ^uhblea 
id the U P, mhar, Mysore, Andiutt 
and M P. But even if facddinl 
strife is absent, it will be 1011 / to . 
imagine that Congress in weSt 
Bengal does not need to be revived 
and invigorated. Talent and ideai- 
i«m are conspicuously missing at 
all levels <d the p^y which haa 
ceased to' attract into Us folds any 
but young men on the make. A flOw 
(^pe, much in evidence in the 
organisation, has xaised dada^n ti' 
e fine art. The leader^ip needs 
them and is, therefore, pr^ared to 
pamper them even to me extent od 
interceding with the police when 
they run into trouble (which is 
often). What kind of Kkimraj plan 
will take care of this situation'? 

, —Observer 


a||>ear; ■cki^a fdufdtm, unfew '|fat^/ 
ed .by Atulya ill tbe g^Mr- 
ibg uf the! cian- it f^ingress Bha- 
wan .there is ‘no miattdung who 
takes precedence over whmn. 1%e 
relatkm^ip betwe«a the twp is a 
bfend of sentiiaentality and a .hard- 
headed recognition of their dejiend- 
ence each odier. 

- 'Ghosh I Kew Co n gre s s ChiefV 
Lately there are 'mdicatjons 
ChoSh may' have raised his sights 
beyond We*t Bengal. His name his 
often . been mentioned as snceessor 
to Sanjivaiah — a dioice reportedly 
favoured by such close associates of 
Nehru as La! Bahadur Shastri and 
Indira Gandh). Tl^ere is no .denying 
that Ghosh is influential in Orissa 
and; to a lesser extent, in Bihar. 
His influential friends in Calcutta 
business circles, whose connections 
with the Congress organisafion in 
the neighbouring States are well- 
known, are a useful lever for him. 
Is this why the more ambitious of 


Congress Re^Birth — or Hara-Kiri? 


^ITH the quiet ease of a master 
tactician, Jawaharlal Nehru 
delivered himself of a pronounce¬ 
ment last week, on what will came 
to be known as ‘The Great Purge’, 
which could well mark a turning 
point in Indian politics. No body 
■.uspected that this kind of develop¬ 
ment was in the offing. Indeed, the 
Prime Minister’s meandering, low- 
key reply to the no-confidence 
motion in Parliament, which per¬ 
suaded so many of his supporters 
that he had reached the point of 
letirement, was perhaps deliberate. 
Events in the capital have taken on 
tiew dimenatons. No longer is it pos- 
■-ible to be cynical. 

Of courser the presence of 
K Kamaraj at the centre of the dis- 
< iissions, his .single-minded pursuit 
"f an airangemeot which would 
'■-ise the paralysis enveltming Gov- 
I rnment, has been widely com¬ 
mented upon. Apparently, Kamaraj 
had several, objectives. First, he. 
underlined ^ need to Temovo from 
the Centre all tiwee who consider¬ 
ed themselves candidates in the 
‘battle .for the. succession*. Only in 
this maimer could .Governnwnt ro- 
gain Us ■ Second, ' to 


Romesh Thapar 

strengthen the forces making for 
cohesion, he urged that prominent 
factkinalists should be sent for 
purification into the party orgamsa- 
tion. Third, he would like to sesrtdi 
out talent within the Congress 
Party and its periphery which is 
texhtiically qualified, able to assist 
senior ministers with the kind of 
exper&se which the permanent 
bureaucracy seems incapable of pro¬ 
viding. Fourth, he sees the party 
organisation as growing into a res¬ 
ponsible, but friendly. Critic of Gov¬ 
ernment, prepared at times even to 
start controversies with the official 
sector. And, fifth, the idea of alter¬ 
nating tenures for the leadership in 
the (iovernment and in the party 
organisation is advanced. 

CanditUtes for Succ»Mlon Removed 

Both Nehru, and Kamaraj have 
declared tha)?*The Plan’ will be im¬ 
plemented in phases. If our under¬ 
standing of the phases is correct, 
them we have already witnessed the 
first phase —- the projected removal 
of the candidates in the battle for 
the succession, although PatU, Gopal 
Heddy 4nd Shrimali who failed at 
thebr jobs were obviously included 


90 as to kill two birds with one 
stone ! Now the purge, of the fac- 
tionaJists is on the agenda. When 
this has 'been achieved, it will be 
posrible to speculate or whether 
those whom the Prime Minister calls 
‘thinking men' can he associated with 
Congress Governments. As for the 
organisational reformation, it is too 
early to talk about it. First things 
first. 

Something of the nature of the 
problem can be guaged from the 
contrary behaviour of the ruling 
elite between the date of the ‘mass 
resignations’ and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s finah decision on August 24 — 
a fortnight of extraordinary pulls 
and. pressures. The ea,rlier enthu- 
siaatic ritual of renunciation, which 
few in the country took seriously, 
was followed by grave apprehen¬ 
sions. nie men who pretended sup¬ 
port to the Kamaraj Plan in publ'c 
were arguing in private dtat it was 
unwbtki^e and that a decisicai 
it should be ‘posqioned indefinitely’. 
Hipse who were consistent in their 
support insisted that vital positions 
in tw patty organisation be reserved 
for them. Omers maintained that 
nothing ^ould be done to distuth 
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' »{ the .wiags At 

ihe cenfettv meAwng thereby that the 
'j AlehoorMaWiyA exit be coiwolidat- 
led, A few entertained thought* of 
lawAbarlal Nehru resigning. By the 
ttn^ the Confess High Command 
asswinbled'in Delhi, it appeared very 
much as if no action was contem¬ 
plated. The meeting was extended 
Iram Friday to Saturday. Within 24 
hours came the dramatic announce- 
nwnt. 

Ssronff-arm Tactira 

No one quite knows what happen¬ 
ed in those 24 hours — and there 
i» little point in speculating. The 
fact remains that Kamaraj, whose 
Support i.s decisive in the battle for 
the succession, found it extremely 
difficult to implement even the first 
phase of his plan. How much more 
difficult is it going to be to push 
through the second phase under 
which the holtl of the factionahsis 
in the Slates will he broken Al¬ 
ready, slronp arm tactics aiv be¬ 
ing used to neutralise the objectives 
of the Kamaraj Plan. Chief Minis¬ 
ter Gupta pie.sses for and obtains 
the acceptance of the resignations of 
eight of his niini.steis altlioiigh the 
resignations have no meaning now 
that he is about to leave. Madhya 
Pradesh also sees disruptive stir¬ 
rings In Srinagar. Bakshi Ghulani 
Mohammed is .sought to be preserv¬ 
ed through demonstrations And this 
is only the beginning. 

(?uitp cleaily the Nehru-Kaniaraj 
operation on the (Jongress Parly is 
not likely to be without its tense 
interludes. Indeed, experienced ob¬ 
servers, who refused to he carried 
away by the mruarkahle enthu-siasm 
which the implementation of the 
first phase of the puige has pro¬ 
duced, maintain that highly danger¬ 
ous complications could arise during 
the operation A vital ministry could 
be left literally abandoned until a 
succes.sor is found; ha.s not Mornrji 
De.aai insisted that he he pierniitted 
tp leave forthwith? A politirally 
exhausting con.*iict over who cont¬ 
rols which section of the organisa¬ 
tion could further incapacitate the 
Chpgress Party’s mass work, to take 
only one example, who will be 
asked to assume the presidentship of 
the party — Katparaj ot Lai Baha^ 
dur ShaWi? Then again, an un- 
scrupwlows roan .could weld the pwty 
O!tg«nbl*tion into a weapon against 
flib 'Jtkf^funhaf, should the Gov- 


ernroant be led by eoineone of whom 
he disapproves; have we not seen 
this happen on a miniature scale at 
State level? 

It can be argued that these ha- 
zaids are inherent in political life, 
but few realise that they became 
doubly dangerous when planted arti¬ 
ficially on a party organisation and 
when their exact impact is not 
properly understood. The attempt 
to iiiteifcre in the normal processes 
of a massive, sprawling party, with¬ 
out first mobilising the necessary 
popular sanctions to destroy those 
who would subvert the organisation, 
can lead not to re-birth but to hara- 
kiri. What is suggested here, how¬ 
ever, is not intended in any way 
to confirm the fears of those ele¬ 
ments who see the purge as the 
triumph of communist infiltration, 
a coup by the Congress Left. On 
the (ontrary, it underlines the new 
lesponsibilities which have been 
ihnist upon tJie more'honest, young¬ 
er elements who will have to live 
with these arrangements — and sur- 
\ ive. 

Qirhes Must Be Given Up 

In other words, will the Congre.ss 
Party bieak away from those cliches 
which have brought it to its pre¬ 
sent crisis-engulfeti State • that lead¬ 
ership can only be drawn from 'the 
usual sourres' provided by llie Esta¬ 
blishment; that only men made in 
mould of the passing veterans can 
weild the powers of a Home Min¬ 
ister, a Defence Minister or a Fin¬ 
ance Minister; that cabinets must 
he in the nature of concordats, re¬ 
presentative of every caste, com¬ 
munal and regional group within 
the party; tlial it is a bad princi¬ 
ple foi political leadership at min¬ 
istry level to have a technical flair; 
that tile second and third line of 
leadersliip can come to the top 
without .sustained sponsorship; that 
‘thinking men’ will he attracted to 
a party dominated by pensons whom 
only death can retire; that the dan 
of a party need not be restored by 
|K>licies alone, that personalities are 
more important; and tliat old-type 
organisational forms are adequate 
if the personnel is available. 

Many of these rather suspect 
truth,s will have to 6e shattered if 
the so-called Kamaraj Plan is to en¬ 
sure the future viability of the 
Congress Party. The testing time is 
alreadjf jhere. Wilt the Prime Min- 
i«;er , bis Government in 


sucb a way .ibat .it 
out, courageously and {n ^ 
ed mgnner, the policies of ihe 
Will he accept the mgent nooes- 
sity for handing over leey podblios 
to the younger, competent and etcr 
penenced men in the party or 'dose 
to its periphery? Will he be dde 
to associate the tedmocietn with 
thk new leadership? These ques¬ 
tions are closely related. ITtey can¬ 
not be separated. If the original 
motivation behind the Kamaraj 
Plan is lost sight of in the coming 
weeks, when political wrangles will 
spread like a rash across the amn- 
try. then the prospects of a re-birth 
will fade — and, as suddenly as the 
promise matured. 

Will the States Fall in Line ? 

All over the country. Congress 
politician.s must be studying the 
evolving pattern of the purge in 
Delhi. This careful analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
Kamaraj Plan at Union level will 
be applied to the realities existing 
in the State.s. The stronger and 
more resolute the action at the Cen¬ 
tre. the greater the chance of dis 
riplining the party’.s ministerial and 
organisational wings in the States. 
Nehru and Kamaraj are fully aware 
of tbi-s, but their colleagues among 
the Elders do not share their enthu- 
siasm Will the same pressure of en¬ 
lightened opinion, which made its 
influence felt in Delhi on August 
24. exert itself in the States ’ If it 
does, the task of continuing the 
purge of the CongreB.s Party will 
he easy. If it does not, there is no 
saying what might happen. 

Re-birth or hara-kiri, for the mo¬ 
ment the tormentors of the Prime 
Minister feel isolated — as if their 
loyal audiences have been brain¬ 
washed. To this extent, in terms of 
the rear ti on of the people and the 
promise tliey believe it holds, the 
Kamaraj Plan could not have had 
a more auspicious launching. 

This St>cialism : In Connaught 
Circus, New D'-lhi's main shop¬ 
ping centre, the Municipal Commit¬ 
tee is removing the red sandstone 
paving along the covered archways 
and replacing it with cheap-lookittg 
rejJ^sh tiles. Apart from the un- 
nec^sary expenditure, the cmitrac- 
toir is reported to be making twice 
as much from the sale of the red 
sandstone as what be is being paid 
for the oew.pavmg 1 
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A Minister Alvmys Rings Twice 



^flAT ImSia today, Bengal 
does Kanorrow — especially 
when H cmies to things that should 
not be done at alL It can hardly 
have been forgotten that some time 
ago a Union Minister, in the pro¬ 
cess of his non-violent “gunning” 
for idle colleagues he loves so much 
in public, disclosed the fantastic 
water and electricity bills the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was paying for 
Ministers’ residences (Always be¬ 
ware of these disclosures; they are 
usually made with a purpose, some¬ 
times worse than that of the man 
exposed; and do not praise the re¬ 
porter or the paper too much, for 
they have only been used as instru¬ 
ments in a political game.) The 
Opposition in the West Bengal Le¬ 
gislative Council enjoyed transports 
of joy lately when it was stated that 
the Minister of State for Transport 
had incurred a bill of Rs 6,500 for 
his residential telephone during 
1962-63. There were ringing pro¬ 
tests in the House, while the Minis¬ 
ter concerned, Ashu Ghosh, remain¬ 
ed dumb. Two days later he issued 
a statement to say that the Govern¬ 
ment had not been charged for per¬ 
sonal calls and that he had had to 
make a number of trunk calls, “prio¬ 
rity” ones. To talk to whom? On 
what? These questions remain un¬ 
answered. 

5(M)-Rupee Origin 

Friends who know other State 
Governments have told this writer 
more than once that, for all its im¬ 
perfections, the administration in 
West Bengal is in many ways the 
least corrupt. Perhaps it is; perhaps 
It is not. Comparative corruption is 
not a subject that greatly interests 
this writer. What is becoming pain¬ 
fully clear is that particular States 
or institutions in India can no more 
he insulated against the pervasive 
corrupt air. President Kennedy’s un¬ 
fortunate (?) child could be put 
into an oxygen tent. You can’t do 
that to a State or, for instance, a 
university or a judiciary; if the 
‘'ocietv in its gen^lity is corrtipt. 
they all will, sooner or liter, be 
corrupt, 

It all suited^ one suggests, with 
Mahatma Gandhi’s disastrous idea of 


Congress Ministers accejHing a 
salary of no more than Rs 500. No 
Minister today draws that ridicu¬ 
lous sum, rightly. Less rightly, all 
Ministers have transferred to the 
State charges that are entirely ]^r- 
mnal. The telephone bill of Shri 
Ashu Ghosh of West Bengal or thi 
water bill of Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri of New Delhi may make 
news amd attract unfavourable com¬ 
ment; the principle of makii^ and 
strictly observing a firm distinction 
between public funds and private 
has just about been forgotten in free 
India, all in the name of “service” 
and “sacrifice”. There are men in 
India today, not too old, who can 
remember oificials, British as well 
as Indian — mere officials and not 
branded patriots — who would have 
spent a sleepless night for having 
brought home, absent-mindedly, a 
pencil from the office. It is, some¬ 
how, not possible to imagine Uie 
late Sir N N Sircai or Sir B L 
Mitter, neither of whom went to jail 
but only persued their careers for 
money, sending their children io 
school in a Government oar. 

New to Moner 

The thing, however, must be set 
in perspective. The probity one has 
referred to obtained only, or main¬ 
ly, at the higher levels of the judi¬ 
ciary and the executive. The mer¬ 
cantile classes behaved very differ¬ 
ently; but then most business houses 
then were proprietorial But even 
after the growth of joint stock com¬ 
panies the bigger tycoons’ perqui¬ 
sites were fabulous. Many are still 
there, in one fortn or another. 
While this makes the private sec¬ 
tor’s criticism of official and Minis¬ 
terial corruption more than some¬ 
what hypocritical, it does not excuse 
the Government for checking pei- 
quisites in the private sector and 
increasing them in the public. The 
Prime Minister may or may not cost 
the country Rs 25,000 a day; it is 
still true that the Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors of old spent a larger pro¬ 
portion of their salaries than pre¬ 
sent Ministers need to. 

Ministers who live too well on 
public funds have an excuse. It was 


all very well for Sircar or Mittei 
to be scrupulously honest about wdttt 
was his and what the Government’s. 
They had made their pile before 
becoming Members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. The Ministers of 
today, the majority of them at any 
rate, had never known even com¬ 
fort before, let alone luxury. Add 
to that the possibility that they may 
not be Ministers indefinitely. So 
these men, dressed in brief authori¬ 
ty, have to make the most of their 
term. Hence there must be air- 
conditioners, enormous cars, ever- 
expanding personal staffs. Hence the 
telephone must be used oftener than 
necessary. In addition to the com^ 
forts these things render, they are 
also status symbols. 

No Record 

The worst effect of such goings- 
on IS on the offirials. No dislionest 
master can afford to employ honest 
subordinates; his flank would, then, 
be dangerously exposed. In free 
India it has been a two-way traffic. 
The senior ICS officials had a 
higher standard of living than Min¬ 
isters who, in consequence, being 
human, felt small. The officials 
knew they were serving small men 
but jxiwerful men. So they heaped 
various luxuries on the new Mini.s- 
ter.s, in the name of dignity of office, 
also to ensure that their own wav 
of life would not be threatened. So 
the new Ministers acquired some of 
their secretaries’ way of life, while 
the Ministers imposed upon their 
secretaries some of their own values 
of which the main feature is flexi¬ 
bility — of rules and standards. 
Firmness was gone. 

Shri A.shu Ghosh’s telephone bill is 
worth discussing for another reason. 
Be It granted that the calls he made 
were not personal but official. On 
that score too he and his colleagues 
are indictable. Although one knows 
all about the tyianny of files and 
the ravages of red tape, one tannot 
help remembering that govemmen. 
by record was among the best con¬ 
tributions of British rule in India. 
Going by precedent may be un¬ 
imaginative; but one has seen so 
much of imagination in the last 
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y^n ^t a little leu «{ it 
, Oie administration might do this 
V cOiintry a world cd good. Files are 
’‘Himalayarhigh even today; it is the 
concept of government by record 
that is now at a discount. 'Fhe des¬ 
troyer of honesty has been the tele¬ 
phone. 


Frtm the London End 


On' the ulephtm., a'Minister can ' 
issue instnrcti^ he would not dare’ dr -donori to ffte' 
to record. On the tdephOne he can wondeic. businesw then' nWt; 


ask his subordinates to do things he 
should hot do. On the telephone he 
can have liaisons with the murky 
mercantile world. On the telephone 
the party boss can tell the Chief 


phonU ih-their laiyatoriint; 

one knows, Ministers, 

them there too. T {. ! 


T U C on Planning 


the t U C report on “Economif 
Development and Planning”, 
issued last week as a supplement to 
the Council’s Annual Report to be 
considered at the 95th Annual Con¬ 
gress of the Trade Union Council 
at Brighton next month, has been 
warmly welcomed by the conserva¬ 
tive press. The document hcis bee’i 
taken as evidence that the wind of 
change has been blowing through 
Congress House. The report says.’ 
' “Provided an environment of 
economic expansion can be cre¬ 
ated, Trade Unions should he 
prepared to abandon those practi¬ 
ces that had their origin in eco¬ 
nomic stagnation. If Trade 
Unions claim on behalf of their 
members higher living standards, 
new functions and more extensive 
authority within the community, 
they will not be able to avoid 
making the changes in their own 
attitudes and methods that th*- 
changing situation rec]uires of 
them”. 

No Specific Proposal 
The importance of the new docu¬ 
ment lies in its general tone rather 
than in any specific or controversial 
proposal that it makes. Ihere ts a 
clear recognition that wages cannot 
be excluded from the scope of plan¬ 
ning and indeed that any successful 
national plan will require a radical 
change in Union thinking over a 
wide range. The document gives 
the impression that the Trade 
Unions ore prepared to consider the 
ne^d for change, whether it is an 
incomes, policy or facing up to the 
problems of automation. 

The document quite obviously 
' bears the imprint of George Wood¬ 
en’s though' The three main 
before the T U C arc 
piosed as follows: ' 

(a)' The strticturaJ problem the 
X^ltWns ,must face as industry and 
lite wotIterB are affected by increas- 
^ tlUimMim and as protective 


barriers are token down to help the 
exports of the developing nations. 

(b) The objectives for which the 
Unions will strive “within the con¬ 
text of more general agreement on 
national, economic and .social pri- 
oritiea”. 

(c) The question of industrial 
democracy and the Unions' respon¬ 
sibilities, not only to their members 
and the other Unions, but to the 
{•ommunity as a whole. 

The document contains a restate¬ 
ment of the T U C’s basic economic 
policy and a discussion of the 
T U C’s contribution to the plan¬ 
ning of the economy reflecting a new 
sense of involvement in the commu¬ 
nity of which they are so important 
a part. 

INeddy and Government 
Ill View of the popularity that 
planning now enjoys even in the 
most respectable economic circles, 
not much that the T U C’s report 
has to say on the subject is revolu¬ 
tionary. What is of particular in¬ 
terest, however, is its attitude to the 
National Economic Development 
Council. It deliberately opposes 
any ideas that the Labour Party 
might have about making N E D C 
a new Government Department. 
After discussing some of the tech¬ 
nical aspects of planning, the report 
goes on to state the T U C’s views 
about the relationship between the 
Government and N E D C. It says : 

“Broadly there is a choice bet¬ 
ween two methods of formulating 
a national economic plan. On 
the one hand, the plan might be 
drawn up in outline by a Gov- 
emmont Department, approved 
in broad outline by the Govern¬ 
ment, submitted to an Advisory 
Council of representatives of both 
sides of industry for their obser¬ 
vation, modified in the light of 
the CounciTs advice, submitted to 
Parliament for approval and 


then launched as’, a Govertiment 
plan. The main advantage of 
this method would be that ft re¬ 
cognises clearly the ultimate tea- 
ponsibiiity of the Government to 
enforce national objectives. ' 

“On the other hand, the plan 
can he drawn up in outline, by 
an independent staff, such as the 
N E D G office, submitted to a 
body such as N E D C which in- 
etudes representatives of the 
Government and of both sides of 
industry, amended and approved 
after such further consultation as 
may appear desirable, and there¬ 
after submitted to Parliament for 
approval. The advantage of this 
method is that it recognises that 
planning to be effective must be 
laTgely based on consent. The 
more the representatives of in¬ 
dustry at all levels are involved 
in creating a plan, the more com¬ 
mitted they will he to imple¬ 
menting It. While the establish¬ 
ment outside the traditional gov¬ 
ernmental machinery of a body 
whose purpose is to secure speci¬ 
fic agreements as distinct from 
exchanging general views on a 
broad range of issues of econo¬ 
mic policy, represents some shift 
in the centre of responsibility, it 
is a shift which is entirely in 
keeping with British democratic 
practice of encouraging voluntary 
groups to participate actively in 
the formulation of decisions 
which affect their interests. 
There is, therefore, no reasmi to 
regard the existence of • a body 
like NED as introducing noVel or 
disturbing consdtutional oonside- 
ratfons”. 

mmnfng by CateMWt. 

Cotagrem House has thus ofewd 
its own philosophy on plttming 
which it bmieveg shodld bit 
based on epnaent; r epw steitatwWB 
of industry at all levds sbduld, be 
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' Th* Biri^loto C(ifi^M««itse aWk. 
'owtaMy. .pi»»|^d6''aa ibierestj)^ 
cassMn on UtjbitiocutB^t. Hr ^•0<ra> 

co't^rfltion with if E 0 C aiM aetf, 
d»dpUne jin restraining yta^ is 
not accepted by the opposition in the 
T U C which tightly points ont that 
it is not, possible for N E D C Jto for* 
mulate a genuine incomes, policy 
without $tate control of wa^s and 
salaries, discriminatory t^thm and 
other devices to control pro^ and 
dividends which no .foseseeabie Gov; 
ofenment will adopt. The call |or an 
incomes policy hai about it a htck of 
realism in a society where thwe^ aiO 
still very considerable improvements 
fiteeded in the' conditions of iVorhers,' 
such as the 40-hour working week 
and better social insurance benefits; 
As the Association of Scienti^ Wor- ■ 
kOrs has pointed'out: “AM past ex¬ 
perience of such .policies indicates 
that no real limitation is put kim pro¬ 
fits' while st-'ict limitations are im¬ 
posed on salaries and wages, parti¬ 
cularly in the public sector”.' 
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reatndiSt bx'j^one, 

on iradihs s(ictl<m' ,d<f the .dbmmuaity;’at«ii(b 'fs 

fatP»iOnced‘j^y ..gys- ^ ' llie iiMic' economic f^losophy 
df the T U € as.rfefleoled .in - the 
n/^’^u*** dolsretenf fs unexpectedly tolerant 

non N E & C wjH best ^f private enterprise. • The T U C 

f -body, providing leaifew^fer no* prospects of natio-. 

“a fqS^Mn jwfuch agre^t cate naHsation . of &e. ”catemanding 

of. mduatry^> The nearest 
and tht! ^ sides Of . industry”. . Jldsly; ‘hobm-td':;dtfferihg from the 

The' General Council rejects *ii outlocdc of. many employers is their 
criticism, ti^t the T ,15 C .shoutd hat suggestion that firms, who refuse Uo 
have aasociated itseljf with a-body ur^orteke essential exj^jRon te^t 
establh^d - OmscTvative - be,.takeir intof^ublic ownership. The' 

Goverrttltent. Oif Afe ■contrary, they report accepts the Idchlihood of a 
will '^edteinue thehr eflforU to try to contiguous increase in .site of pri- 
make N E D- C an-’effective instru- vate-Industrial Units. It stresses the 


ment Qf planning” ' By implication 
the ropoij is a warning to'iany at- 


need for change and .expansion, iot 
“the altemadVe to . expansion is a 


tempt by a labour Government to comparative and, in timn, an absO' 

_.u., V *? 'n 'rt._ i, , * , ,,..1 .r _ 1? j 


reduce, the status’ of N E D C. The 
T U C, did not join the NEDC 
to “exchange economic banalities” 
or to transmit the Government’s, eco¬ 
nomic views to the workers. Quite 
obviously the TUC.leaders are jon* 
tiiusiastic about NED-type planning, 
in coty unction wifh big employers 
and Government, Ministers. They', are 
trying to justify this attitude on the 
ground that it will help to give 
Trade Unionists “more mfiadnee 
over national, economic and social 
policies”.’ M'uriy Trade ‘ Unionists, 
however, fear that this new attitude 
to planning may > well mean that 
some aspects Of policy noW decided 
by the rank arid fik through Union 
('onferences, will in future be dc- 
tided at the top as a contribution 
to “national planning*'. 


lute reduction of -out living stand¬ 
ards”., . ’ 

Minre P>v' <tr -Mok Leisure f ‘ 

V 

Automation, shifts from low pro¬ 
ductivity to high productivity In- 
dustnes and import of more of the 
simpler • manufactured goods froni 
developing tjottetries are bound 19 
affect the .number and distribution 
of jobs., tW T U Cs study’says t 
“The prospects ere that there 
will be a reduction of. employ¬ 
ment in the manufaetdrihg and 
extractive. • industries. It would 
be unwise, to assume that this, will 
compensated by an increase 
in employinent in tiie service in¬ 
dustries. The use •of computers is 
' already making inroads intp 
many" forma of office employment, 
and on present, trends there is 
every reason tO expect displace¬ 
ment of wpifcers from' transport, 
''communication and many other 
services Including retail distri¬ 
bution”. 

The d'tx^ute^nt also deals with the 
problems of increased leisure which 
will confront British workers .is 


Incomes Policy ,^nd on present, trends there is 

The section on prices and in- . every reason tto expect displape- 

comes in the, report >« nolahle, less teent of wprkers from- transport, 

for saying anything'new than for ''communication and many other 
the way it puW together all 4 he ' mrvlces Iwdnding retail distri- 

things that Coi^gress Hhuse has button”. 

ever been , permitted to say on this The document also deals with the 

lucky and sensitive ^bject. It problems of increased leisure which 
.ircepts the view that it is necessary will confront British workers .is 
lo ensure that money incomes as a automation gets into its stride. In 
whole rise,less rapidly than in the .nearty all’ industiial ‘countries the 
past and accepts the need forappli* average number of'.working hours 
' y for- prices and money Incomes.'. haS bren .reduced steadily in the 
fluring a “take-off tp faster gtowth" , {iist^ ten years, except in ffig U, K 
't 18 nepessaty to limit increases in '»Where jjt ihas rpms^ed fairly con.s- 
I’crsotml inooliiie So as to allow more itant. Hrifiah ■vodwrs thr^.have a 
iiisourcCs for investments and,,ex- . longer^itek than workers- anywhere 
ports. However, a policy for prices else: wdHtem still ppr^f to 

■lud incomes tsatl^ only suepe^ if ' " work l^ng hCors.'of overtime apd, 
ihose oniiC^rand -are .convinced thw' lai^er pay padkets to indreased.' jei- 
f is 4 .nboH»^y ;pai-t of a vridw sure a shorter weds oifete thw. 


IDA Loans to Pakiatsni 

•pHE International. Development 
Association has extended two 
credits totalling $S0 million to Pak- 
to assist in financing water 
supply and sewerage projects in the 
cities of Datica and Chittaghng in 
East Pakistan. A credit of $26 
million is for the Dacca .project and 
one of $ 24 piiMidn for that in 
Chittagong. The services to he pro¬ 
vided as a result of these imojects 
wiil ■ greatly improve living condi¬ 
tions in the, two cities. The avail¬ 
ability of sewerage facilities gnd an 
adequate supply of pure water 
should improve health, increase 
individual ' productivity and earn¬ 
ings, and help to crpate conditions 
favourable to further commercial 
and” industrial growfh 

The .projects being assisted by 
the IDA credits,wiH provide ade¬ 
quate and safe water supply and 
sewerage services in Dacca and 
GhiBagong, For each taty, the pro¬ 
ject include ffie development of a 
new water source . from a nearbv 
river, the construction of intake 
works^* a water treatment plant and 
a -pumping station which will deli¬ 
ver water through a new transnris- 
aion main. 
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Winter of Discontent 




Nl, diplonutt or |t>urnalist vey 
bftck In the iwcyion days of 
the Dulles Ascendency and the 
birth of NATO would ever have 
predicted that in the last daya of 
Konrad Adenauer, the entire tuneist- 
era Alliance would have been in a 
state of desperate disarray. Ernest 
Bevin, so Baldly British and so 
confoundingly suspicious, ini{d>t 
perhaps have had hia;fiit||{>ubta. 
Acheson the cynic, the American 
para par excellence might have had 
his fears too. But the records of 
those times give us no hint that in 
the year of atomic grace, one 
thou.sand nine hundred and sixty 
three, the United States should be 
in a position to beg He friends to 
keep the home fires burning. 

The fires are all but dying out. 
The pail of water which de Gaulle 
consciously poured on the British 
hopes of entering the Common 
Market was only the beginning. 
Washington knew that de Gaulle 
was bust at the pump and thAt it 
was a matter of time before he 
would wipe his hands in glee at the 
last of tne dying embers But 
Washington certainly would never 
have imagined that Bonn, for its 
own reasons, would have given de 
Gaulle an assist. And yet, this is 
exactly what is happening today. 

Displeasure with Washington 

There are three reasons for 
Bonn’s displeasure with Washington, 
e\en though the catalogue of an¬ 
noyances is probably larger and 
written in small print. The main 
leasons concern three points : chi¬ 
cken, nuclear tests and Berlin. That 
one can talk of chicken and nuc¬ 
lear tests in the same breath merely 
goes to show how touchy the Ger¬ 
mans are in their relations with the 
United States. In another time 
and another era, the Germans 
would probably not have cared less. 
All Americans remember the time 
"hen Germans came to them on 
all fours dhly begging to be for¬ 
given their crimes and hoping that 
lielp would not be withhrid. The 
issue of East Germany was impor¬ 
tant, but not that important to 
foul up the more important issue 
of rebuilding what was the western 


2 oae oceupatbn. AmdrtSIhs 
were the new Gods, theirs was.;l|K 
last wisdom. It was only neces¬ 
sary for the most casual of remarks 
to be made by the meanest i of ths 
conquerors for it to he listened to 
with respect and attention. 

I I 

Those days are past. West Ger¬ 
many is flush with proeperity; its 
contributions to NATO have been 
substantial. And it is now asking, 
with hardly a -ilidcer of the eyt 
for payments for services rendered^ 

To have expected Germany to 
main a loyal and subservient ally 
for all time surely was a most f(*ol- 
ish thing to do. Loyal Germany 
still is; subservient it has long 
ceased to be. But the process of 
getting out of it has been both 
painful and prolonged. The agony, 
it would seem, is not yet over. And 
the strains are telling. 

Bonn has long been suspecting • — 
not without reason — that the 
United States was engaged in arriv¬ 
ing at some kind of rapprochemrnt 
with the Soviet Union. There was 
nothing that Bonn could do about 
It. All the world wanted a rap¬ 
prochement of some kind between 
the two major powers, if only to 
save the world from an atomic 
catastrophe. But such a rappro¬ 
chement, Bonn felt, might work 
against it. What if it involved re¬ 
cognition by the Allies of the East 
German Government? What if- it 
meant that West Germany would 
be left high and dry, a pow>>.rful 
nation with no place to exercise 
that power? 

Left Without ■ Role 

Bonn could not see itself in such 
a state. As long as Washington was 
at loggerheads with Moscow, Bonn 
had a role to play a defender of the 
democratic faith, as swordarm of the 
righteous. Bonn could demand its 
price and put Washington in its 
debt. True, the West Ceranians could 
say, they were once Willing or un¬ 
willing accomplices of Hitler, but 
look what they are doing now' 
Weren’t they in the front line of de¬ 
fence, the first to get killed if the 
(ximmunist menace should become a 


reality? Weren’t diey the heroei 
whom tile Americans were iakiii| 
unfair advantage of? Why shoutr 
they not be treated with respect, ii 
not with awe? 

There was just one catch in i* 
Prevented from arming tho^eive! 
to the teeth on their own, tmy hac 
to contend with the possibili^ that 
an irked United States might wall 
from the land, leaving West Ger 
many undefended and a prey to tiic 
first invader. To meet this poewibi- 
Sty, Adenauer whose disillusiannienl 
with Washington had started aftei 
the death of Dulles, had thoughtfully 
entered into an agreement with df 
Gaulle, much to t^ annoyance oi 
Kennedy. That, Adenauer must have 
thought, was a good double insur¬ 
ance. 

A Frustrated Ally 

But that did not prevent th*" 
United States from going ahead 
with Its wooing of the Soviet 
Union. Bonn fretted and fumed, ll 
wanted to know what was going on 
behind its back With a restive ally 
to reckon with, Washington tried 

K latives. The Kennedy visit in 
e was one. The daily visits tc 
the German Foreign Office by U S 
Ambassador George C McGhee dur¬ 
ing the course of the Moscow talk* 
to brief Dr Schroeder was anotiier. 
TTie Germans were kept informed 
of the developments; but they were 
neither consulted about the draft 
agreement, nor even informed of it 
It was from the newspapers that the 
West German Government was to 
learn that East Germany would 
qualify to sign the nuclear test 
agreement as a full signatory, like 
any other sovereign nation 

' ' ^ w 

^hvef was Bonn more decoly 
hurt than with this example of what 
it considered needless insult. The 
first reaction was to ask for clari¬ 
fication. Was West Germany being 
soW down the river? Had the pnn- 
cijJle of German re-unification been 
givin up? Was the United States 
reneging on its promises? Even if 
the more sensible Foreign Minister 
Dr Schroeder was willing to 
sign tiie treaty like everybody else, 
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|bM)^ w<w others unwilling to -lei 
,fiw do MO ■and among tbm werr 
two former members of the .Ade ". 
jnauer cabinet, Dr von Brenta^o *r>(1 
, Herr Franz Josef Strauss, bptfi men 
. of prestige and political powci. 
These two men, with their followers, 
now »aw a chance to demand their 
poonct of flesh from the Govern¬ 
ment for their support. Tp cry 
“western betrayar* was easy. Von 
Brentano had been forced to quit 
Ae cabinet under pressure from the 
■ Free' Democrats and even if he could 
say that he quit voluntauly, there 
is no doubt that he waiits power. As 
for Franz Josef Strauss, he was 
certainly thrown out of the cabinet 
by popu'ar demand. Herr Strauss is 
an ambitious man; he has the Bava¬ 
rian party neatly sewed up. For 
long he had been the champion of 
a trans-Atlantic alliance that ihciiid- 
ed the United States, Canada, Bri¬ 
tain and the west European nations 
and went beyond NATO. He could 
cry, with even more bitterness, that 
he had been betrayed by the Araeri- . 
cans. Here was an easy way to re¬ 
establish himself with the people as 
the true champion of their interests. 

A Favour to the U S 

And so the cry was taken up. 
Whether Adenauer supported them 
or not is not quite clear. It is being 
said in Bonn that hr was not en¬ 
tirely taken with Kennedy's wooing 
of him. Perhaps he wanted to show 
the Americans that he still had 
bite in him. Perhaps he was just 
cajoled along by von Brentano who 
has a g'eat say in the Chfi.stian 
Democratic Party. The fact remains' 
that the West Gormans hummed and 
hawed. It became a question of 
prestige. Dean Rusk who was sche¬ 
duled to fly straight from Moscow 
to Washih^on was forced to make 
a halt at Bonn to strengthen the 
hands of Schroeder and Erhard. Tt 
had become necessary to save Ade¬ 
nauer’s face. And so Rusk made 
a brief stay in Bonn, once again 
made it clear that the singing of 
the Moscow treaty did not mean 
betrayal of German reunification 

and tlien flew home. 

There is some doubt - whether 
Bonn finally decided to sign the 
treaty in all sineeritv or as a mat¬ 
ter of expediency. Bonn could hot 
.^ave b^en comfoftable — with Ger¬ 
many^ Nazi .j>»st »kiH casting its 


' '' ' ' f ‘ Vi i’‘ * 

Jopg zl^adow fc-be in'the. 

ebttpiat^ Mr inuhm Frabce, a edlb- 
ing AihiuiU and a disreputable 
China. Btit 1^^ smuld’ilways Itave 
claimed that Wi^ all the restrictions 
imposed on it by the W" E U nothing 
more need ^ expected of it. Never- • 
theless it has now joined the majo¬ 
rity that signed the Moscow Treaty- 
But it has also suco^ed in giving 
Washington the impr^ion ^at it 
is doing so as a special favour.. ■ 

‘ I 

Berlin t Who Cures? 

Linked with' this is the ipieslion' 
of Berlin, a question that will stay 
with Washington till it ia solved 
some day — gnd that day seems 
far, far away. How serious ia Bopii 
about Berlin?'For that irrattet hpw 
serious is Bonn about German re¬ 
unification.? "niese questions have 
been asked in , endless, variations. 

One belief is that Germans want 
German reunification • like most 
people want to go to heaven; desir¬ 
ably, but in its own time. — and 
not too soon. Berlin is the great 
instrument of holding the West to 
ransom. It is problematical whether 
even the West cares mucl) about 
Berlin, if some kind of understand¬ 
ing with the East can be hamnmred 
out The British. e.specially. the 
Laliour Party, could not care ■ie'ts 
for Berlin. The Americiins' are 
ostensibly committed to it, and only 
as recently as June of this year, 
President Kennedy said that he 
would be pleased to call himself a 
Berliner. But many believe that 
It is sheer politiclciqg and that if 
Kennedy could find some way of 
■wriggling out of his ' Berlin com¬ 
mitments, he would do so gladl'v. 
•But he cannot and Berlin hangs 
round his neck, like the Old Man 
of the Sea 

The American chicken, of course, 
is only a side excuse. Germans can 
erect the most up-to-date steel mills 
and the most'sophisticated chemical 
plants, but they have not ytit found 
a Vay to raise ’chicken cheaply, 
simply bec.au^e there is not enough 
cheap labour iq Germany and pro¬ 
ducing chicken on a mass scale is 
an agricultura], not industrial job. 
•It would not hurt the Germany to 
lef the Americans have the chicken 
monopoly, arid besides, the Cer- 
rnans CAme upon chicken < quite, re¬ 
cently, Chiem was never on t^e 
Qenttan menu exMpt as a Iincury 


ed >, fjJihlmgn 

rqai^M. The tofiU Amtnhtim wUr .to 
Ger^ny' is litukt^od^ to lip Irpuhd 
♦ ’46 million «veh th<ni^ '.thtr^ Ger¬ 
mans think it is morh thatv $ 19 
million. 'West GeriiwHiy ^ieps 
millnfns i5f dollars' wo^fth of girders 
for-Anmricah , linlitaryj h^fpincmt 
and -could easily'wirik at a'paltry 
$ 19 million. Then' ?vhy- is there 
such a fuss mhde the ^cken 
trade? ’, * . - ‘ 

‘ ' I I 

Frejneh Hand id Cfilcken 'War i 

- I- * 'V 

One answer is .that Germans are 
under , pressure. from the Fpeftch 
who waht the chicken trade for 
themselves. There is littie Jove lost 
tfiese days between the Frfenith arid 
tfie Americans gnd France is mak¬ 
ing every effort to restrict the sale 
of Americarij goods on.the conti¬ 
nent. France can afford to do >10 
because it is a country pi«-emftienllv 
self-sufficient iq food. And France, 
in her own way, has been trying to 
get German support in her battles 
against America. The troubJa with 
Germany is that jt has a guilty ton- 
science with its immediate past be¬ 
haviour in France and Wants to win 
French affection and gratitude. At 
least the older generation pf Ger¬ 
many that is in power wants French 
sympathy Whether the next gene¬ 
ration would care is another matter 
But for Adenauer, it was a que.stion 
of expiation of past sinsi Arid en¬ 
tirely apart from the fact that Ade¬ 
nauer is a consummate . politician, 
he has been wanting to please dc 
Gaulle and play off America. Hence 
Bonn’s differences with America on 
the chicken question., R has upset 
Washington, roused the tre of son 
them Senators and hardened intru- 
allied relations. 

When’ will gll this end?. The 
GATT meeting in Geneva next veai 
may sm the, resolution .of some ''f 
these agricultural problems But 
not before the situation tgots pro¬ 
gressively worse. Today, for .all then 
surface amity, the wertei-n allies are 
af l^gerheads with each trtfeer. This 
is the winter ’of their ^scontent 
The snows are, piling up' thick and 
fast. : And Ihe end- is nowbere in 
sight. . 
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. Saifali Kiaittr 



'' ■' fAid Covinramenfs . reaction to Chinese, aggression agmnst India done as a surprise Up India, 

but only becddseJ^ Bcak factors respdiMble> jo.r it were inadequately understood in this country. 

dih appreciation of these factors is essential lx> a reappraisal of India’s attitude to ' Nepal in the 'chan~ 
ged, tdreunufanees of the open. conflict with China. Such a reappredstd is already under way but it stUl has 
a Idng way to go. ~ . 


' Principally, Indkm ‘^otUy totiiardt Nepal iruist be based on realpolitik free from obsession with *‘spe‘" 
citU cultural relcuionsbips” and “historical ties”. India must, of course, continue to give Nepal the heiaefit 
of her geographical contiguity 'and larger size apd resources. At the same tirne, she should treat Nepal Os 
an independent country and, jpt take for granted her friendship and mpport. 


JNDIA'S border conflict with China 
provoked differerit reactions 
from different countries of Asia 
depending on their geographic po¬ 
sition, economic needs, political sys¬ 
tems, ideological inclinations, and 
relations with India and China. 
While the reactions of other count¬ 
ries are no doubt important, Ne¬ 
pal's reaction to the Sino-Indian 
conflict calls for special attention 
and explanation in view of her uni¬ 
que strategic significance for India 
vis-a-vis China. This article is an 
attempt to study the peculiar or 
unexpected reaction of Nepal and 
Its causes. 

Scrupulous Neutrality 

In the case of Nepal, what is 
available to us in any definite form 

the official reaction only, for the 
major instruments of expression of 
unofficial opinion — the political 
jiarties, their publicity organs 
(newspapers, etc) •— are banned. 
Those newspapers whose publica¬ 
tion is permitted cannot easily af¬ 
ford to differ from the official opi¬ 
nion. However, in a very scattered 
and unrepresentative way, the un¬ 
official reaction is available in the 
form of opinions of such public 
men as were outside the jail, (eg 
K I Singh, Surya Prasad Upadhy- 
nya, Tanka Prasad Acharya), and 
of some newspapers. Bin the pub¬ 
lic men' as well as the newspapers 
' xpressed their views in accordance 
'Mth their established and familiar 
pio-India or pro-China positions. 
Therefore, it isi difficult to attach 
much importance to their viewf^ in 
■inv genenal at^essment- of Nep?!'!* 
icaction to ihe Sino-Ipdian conflict, 

I fence; this afticle will he devoted 
mainly to a < Mpdy Of the oilidal 
cactioui 


OlEcially, Nepal can he said to 
have neither supported nor opposed 
India’s case in her dispute with 
China. The loi^ initial silence of 
official circles on the issue was indi¬ 
cative of their reluctance to com¬ 
mit themselves. At last a .statement 
was made by King Mahendra in an 
interview to Nepal’s National News 
Agency. It said : “Mr Nehru’s hair 
has grown grey in striving for 
peace . . . and 1 know the Chinese 
Premier has faith in the Pancha- 
sheela .... Nepal will not lag 
behind if it is essential to take- any 
step in the intenst of world peace 
or our own”. This statement can be 
said to be quite representative of 
Nepal’s official reaction. But this is 
a neutralistic statement, consistent 
with Nepal’s declared policy (of 
neutrality) towards her two neigh¬ 
bours. 

China’s Entry into Nepal 

But such a statement may at best 
satisfy an academician. Indians in 
general, concerned with realpoli- 
tik, expected something much 

more than this. In the background 
of India’s traditionally very inti¬ 
mate and ancient relations with 
Nepal (on the basis of geographi¬ 
cal proximity, dependent economy, 
political and social links, and the 
much proclaimed cultural unity, 

etc, and on account of the fact that 
China’s relations with Nepal are 
only recent, India could rightfully 
expect a very enthusiastic support 
for her case. But this did not hap¬ 
pen. Some of the causes for this 

are analysed below. 

Nepal’s geographical position is 
an importfint factor to he taken 
toto account while considering 

1mpal’6 attitude to Sino-Indian re¬ 


lations. After the frontiers of 
China have cojne to adjoin the 
northern frontiers of Nepal, it has 
become very difficult for Nepal to 
ignore the existence of China ns 
another immediate and powerful 
neighbour. Therefore, no govern¬ 
ment in Nepal could have suppor* 
ted India’s case unreservedly 
enough to completely satisfy Inchan 
public opinion. 

Another factor to be coiisidered 
vdiile analysing Nepal’s policy to¬ 
wards India is the active entry of 
China in the political and Econo¬ 
mic life of Nepal. India no longer ■ 
has an unrivalled position in Nepal 
as a neighbour which influences' 
her daily life. After the establish-" 
ment of diplomatic relations with 
Nepal in 1955, China so rapidly 
cultivated these relations by pro¬ 
fuse offers of economic aid, conclu¬ 
sion of. treaties and exchange of 
delegations that she largely succed- 
ed in neutralizing the traditionally 
exclusive Indian influence there, 

India’s Attitude to King Mahendra 

The total amount of economic 
aid given by China after 1950 may 
be much less than that given by 
India. Similarly, there may still be 
much more that thfc Nepalese way 
of life has in common with Indii 
than with China. Yet, as a »e- 
sult of a number of national and 
international factors, a stage has 
come in the political developmerit 
of' Nepal where the Nepalese, by 
and large, have started equating 
India with China. Therefore, any 
Government in Nepal would have 
found it difficult to completely ig¬ 
nore the Chinese pressure within 
Nepal in expressing an opinion on 
Sino-Indian dispute. 
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The most im^mrtant reason for 
Nepal’s oSciai reaction being 
what it has been is, however, Ae 
type of Covemment in Nepal, the 
origins of this Government, and 
India’s policy towards it. Nepal, 
from December 15, 1960 to April 
14, 1963, was under the direct rule 
of Kina Mahendra. Since April 14, 
196.3, tM.re has prevailed a Pancha- 
yat Democracy wherein also the 
King’s influent* is paramount. This 
direct rule of the King was esta¬ 
blished by overthrowing on Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1960, a Government (head¬ 
ed by B P Koiiala) elected freely 
on the basis of universal adult 
franehise India, being ideological¬ 
ly and emotionally attached to the 
elected Government, and having 
played a vital role in its being 
formed, was sliocked at its sudden 
and unexpected dismissal. She reac¬ 
ted very strongly against King 
Mahendra’s action. Shortly after¬ 
wards, a rebel movement against 
the Royal regime started in Nepal. 
The movement was led by the Ne¬ 
pali Congress, with the co-operation 
of some other parties. The Nepa¬ 
lese Government alleged that the 
movement had its base in India 
and was, officially or imoflicially, 
encouraged by India In spite of re¬ 
peated denials by the Government 
of India, the Nepalese allegation 
remained 

If Nepal was Ruled by an 
Kleeted Government . . 

India’s non-arceptanie of the 
Royal regime and the continuance 
of the rebel movement were the 
running sores in relations between 
the two countries when the Chinese 
aggression against India took place. 
Meanwhile, during the two-year 
tieriod when Iiido-Nepalese rela¬ 
tions were at a low ebb, there was 
a distinct improvement in China's 
relations with Nepal To some ex¬ 
tent, this improvement was a re¬ 
action to the deterioration, on the 
one hand, of Indo-Nepalese rela¬ 
tions, and on the other, of Sino- 
Indian relations. Such being the 
relationship between India, Nepal 
and China at the time of the Chi¬ 
nese aggression, Nepal could not 
give as enthusiastic support to 
India as the latter expected. 

An important question arising 
from the foregoing discussion is : 
■What would have been Nepal’s atti¬ 
tude if she was ruled hy an elect¬ 
ed Government ? In view of the 

M7I8 


ponsideratipiu stated earlier, ie. 
Nepal’s geograpycal position and 
China’s growing influence in Nepal, 
the answer that can be conjectured 
is that, short declaring China 

an aggressor, Nepal would have 
done much to support India’s case. 
This support would have been mani¬ 
fested in free discussions in the 

Parliament and the Press. Major 

sections of public opinion would 

have been represented in the Parliar ' 
ment. From the discussions held 
in the Nepalese Parliament in 1959- 
60 on Chinese incursions into Indian 
and Nepalese territory, it could, be 
expected that the discussiotts on 
Chinese aggression would have 
been strongly critical of China, al¬ 
though the Government might have 
refiained from passing a formal 
re.solution condemning China as an 
aggressor. Again, the discussion 
in the newspapers would have been 
uninhibited and free from the fear 
of the official opinion. 

What India Can Do 

Is there any scope for revision of 
India’s policy towards Nepal ? In 
the case of some Asian countries, 
It is pointed out that they did not 
give unqualified support to India 
because they are not .satisfied with 
India's economic policies towards 
them and they are getting a better 
deal from China. As regards Ne¬ 
pal, we can hardly Ifind imuch 
fault with India’s economic piolicy 
towards her. No doubt there have 
been complaints by the Nepalese 
against the behaviour of Indian 
customs officials and against Indian 
traders on the Indo-Nepal border 
that they were trying to block the 
flow of goods into Nepal and hind¬ 
er the growth of Nepal’s inter¬ 
national trade But these allega¬ 
tions, to the extent they are true, 
have only been minor irritants and 
have made no niaior contribution to 
the formation of Nepalese attitudes 
to India The recently concluded 
trade and transit agreements bet¬ 
ween Nepal and Pakistan might 
appear to be an evidence of Nepal’s 
dissatisfaction, with India’s trade 
policies towards her. But a careful 
study of Nepal’s growing inter¬ 
national relations would reveal 
that these treaties were a part of 
Nepal’s general drive to lessen her 
exclusive dependence on India. In 
any case, the Government of India 


Nepal hea tried*' to riwuWe gll such 
irritante by providing adequate 
transit facilities to NepaL 

In' pc^itical relations, India's 
policy has been recently modified 
and the King has been reassured of 
India’s friendship and support for 
the Panchayat Constitution. 'Hie 
presence in India of the King and 
Queen of Nepal this week bears 
testimony to thb improvement in 
relations between the two countries. 

Indian Policy i Scope for Changes 

There is, however, scope for fur¬ 
ther changes in Indian policy. The 
Indian press and people should 
treat Nepal as an independent 
country, with due consideration for 
the susceptibilities of the Nepalese 
The Government should at the same 
time keep its strategic interests in 
the foiefront in its relations with 
Nepal In other words, Indian 
policy must he ha.sed on realpolilik, 
free from the obsession with “spe¬ 
cial cultural relationship” or “his¬ 
torical ties”. India would, of 
course, continue to give to Nepal 
the benefit of her geographical cori- 
tinguity, larger size and resources 
and greater economic development 
At the same time, it is also neces¬ 
sary that India should not take for 
granted the friend.ship of Nepal. 


Air-Indla’a Boeing Utilisation 

^IR-INDIA’S average utilisation of 
its fleet of Rolls-Royce Conwav- 
powered Boeing 707 intcr-continent- 
ai jets, since the delivery of the 
first aircraft in February 1960, i*- 
the highest among Conway-Boeing 
operators The figure (8.86 hrs.) is 
the highest among 26 international 
airlines which operate Boeing jet 
airlines. 

Since the start of the sunimci 
schedule this year, Air-India biis 
consistently achieved over 10 his 
utilisation per aircraft per day. Foi 
July 1963, the figure was 108 hrs 
which is one of the highest for the 
industry. 

Considering Air-India’s far-flung 
xpute system and the fact that the 
Aircraft are away from the base for 
long periods, the high rate of utili¬ 
sation reflects eflUcient operation and 
the high standard of maintenance 
of its planes. 


Economic Orowth ^vitli lJn}iniited Supplies 
of Technical Knowledge 

Oendd Sirkin 

Some recent growth, models, while ogering itisight into growth problems of advanced economies 
require modification in their application to newly-developing economies. 

The distinction helps to explain why a high saving ratio can pontnbule to high growth rates in ifu 
early stages of development, wh^ lower rales 4f growth are to be exfkcted and a lower saving ratio becoma 
appropriate when an economy joins the advanced group. 


YHE differences between exionomic 
analysis applicable to ecoribtnies 
in the early stages of development 
and economies in an advanced state 
IS something for which most econo¬ 
mists nowadays are on the ' alert. 
Sometimes the differences are ex¬ 
aggerated and occasionally a signi¬ 
ficant difference is neglected. A 
possible case of neglect is suggested 
by some recent comments by Martin 
Bronfenbrenner.’ 

Professor Bronfenbrenner, recom¬ 
mending an increase in the rate of 
saving in the Indian economy, men¬ 
tions the growth models of T W 
Swan and Robert M Solow,'* in 
which an increase in the saving ratio 
will increase the rate of growth of 
output only during a transitional 
phase, by the end of which the rate 
of growth has returned to its initial 
level. What the Swan anialysis de¬ 
monstrates, for example, is that if 
ail economy has la rate of growth 
of labour and a rate of technical 
]>rogress which are independent of 
the rate of capital accumulation, 
tile rate of growth of output must 
eventually be governed by the rates 
of growth of labour and technical 
progress, and will eventually be in¬ 
dependent of the saving ratio. The 
reason for this is simply that, no 
matter what the saving ratio, the 
rale of capital accumulation will 
move to an equilibrium position 
determined by the rates of labour 
growth and technical progre&s. The 
equilibrium rate of capital accumu¬ 
lation will be the one which makes 
income and bapital stock grow at 
'he same rate. If the rate of capital 
necumulation is slower than the rate 
of income growth, the rate of cajM- 
lal accumulation rises; if the'fate 
of capital accumulation is , faster 
ihan the itate of income growth, the 
'ate of capital accumulation falls.^ 

Starting frotn an equilibrium 
nosition, if the saving ratio h in¬ 


creased, the rate of capital accu¬ 
mulation and the rate of income 
growth are both increased, but the 
former rate is increased more. 
Capital is now growing faster than 
income, the rate of capital accumu¬ 
lation slows down, and equilibrium 
is restored when capital and income 
are both growing at the original 
rale.* The increase in the saving 
ratio thus increases the rate of out- 
put-growth initially but the growth- 
rate then declines through a transi 
tional phase until it has returned 
to the late that existed before the 
saving ratio increased. 

A secondary conclusion from this 
type of model is that a relatively 
large increase in the saving ratio 
may produce a relatively small in¬ 
itial increase in the rate of growth 
of output.® 

The Model Applied to Developing 
Economie* 

A number of modifications of 
this model may be appropriate be¬ 
fore it is applied to newly-develop¬ 
ing economies. 

(A) In an economy with redund¬ 
ant labour, the growth of labour 
input need not be independent of 
the rate of capital accumulation.® 
In such a situation, the absorption 
of labour input depends primarily 
on the rate of growth of the capital 
stock. The tendency for the rate of 
growth to decline after an increase 
in the saving ratio, is postponed as 
long as the excess labour supply 
lasts, except to the extent that a 
fixed input, land, causes diminish¬ 
ing returns. If capital accumula¬ 
tion is concentrated in the sector 
where land ia of relatively little 
importance, the growth rate will 
have little tendency to sag during 
the phase of absorbing the excess 
labour. 

(B) Professor Bronfenbrenner 
mentions two reasons why the con¬ 


clusions of a Swan-type model net 
not be discouraging to a propos 
to accelerate Indian growth I 
stepping up the saving ratio: "( 
It [the evaporation of the improv 
ment in the growth rate] is n 
reached within finite time and (J 
the market mechanism which 

E lates has limited relevance 
with centralized developme 
plans fostering industrial izatic 
despite high capital coefficients 
With this second point I tann 
agree since the operation of tl 
model has nothing to do with tl 
mechanism by which the rate of i 
veatment is decided, unless it ci 
be shown that centralised plannii 
somehow suspends diminishing i 
turns. The first point, however, 
relevant. Though a substantial pri 
tion of the improvement in tl 
growth rate can evaporate with 
finite time, the transitional pha 
during which the growth rate 
significantly increased may he 
considerable duration.' 

(C) A third qualifioalion, whii 
I believe has greater and mo 
lasting significance for the conci 
sion of the model is this: that t 
rate of technological progress w 
not be independent of the rate 
capital accumulation in newly-dev 
loping countne.s. This point c: 
best he illustrated with the aid 
Kaldor’s technical-progress fiii 
tion,® 

DiagrM I 
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T«K« on« part afficlanoy, two parts clrtva» a goo«S 
PoHep of common sense Mix with a bass of atnosrfty 
Season with an infectious smile. Top off with travel 
For good measure, add a deck (rarely o6eup(sd)and 
yOu have W B Konery, Burmah Shell Olstriet Sales 
Representat»ve mx Hubii 

k PMIIIATION OF TUENT8 

Konery Is 47 years old and haa epent 19 of them 
with Surmah-Shell He*a Invariably on the move Hla 
sales area comprises hundreds of square miles and 
he knows all of it well His duties may be summed up 
In a sentence Konery muat meet the diveree needs 
of his meny customers His iob demands that he keep 
e eoel heed In a onela and he always does When 
dealing with Agents, Dealers and customers, Konery 
combines the talents of Counseller, Adviser and 


Constructive Listener Abos^e elf, ?ne »s referred ae 
* man who hasps his word Kenery has'made aporda 
or friends In his Job To thsm, hs Is Burmah'9tisll. 

Tduy, u EVER, PEOPU LIKE XSffiRV 
IRf HOUiNfl TOR you 

Konsry Is ■ fins aaample of a man at paaea With 
hlmaalf Marrlad, with throa chlldran->two boya and 
a girl—ha admits wryly to a partiality for hi* 12 yaar 
old daughter ‘She oommande.' ha aays, eyeafwlnhl- 
Ing, ‘and I obey ' He plans a futurs for hsr In msdiotna. 
Konsry and paople like him—at all levale of rasponsl- 
blllty—are Burmah-Sheli Today, as evsr, thsy ars 
hard at work .working to enaura that vital pstrolsum 
products, sasantial tp lndia‘a growth and prograsa, 
are brought to you St the right place and time. In the 
right puantltlee 



UIRWH-SHELL are Paopia in tbs saryNia al tin Aj^tia 
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mvilm, w' id^iM.Vltb. ' 

W 0 . 'Wte' c#l' gton^ i¥f per 

IMiriEer j^y thteamfcf tto tec^tticai 
. preigiien ^uncticMi^ 7Tw The todhoi-, 
cal. pro^i^s fuhci^ combines the 
-effect l>oth ^ ttccumiilaUoP of 
caj^tal aiuf' technical progresa. Itie 
^a^ce or measufes the growth 
I that results from technical progress 
|t>^ith a constant omital »to^. QT 
rrefiects the rate of flow of neW ideas 
and the readiness of the soc^ty to 
adopt new ideas. If those are' qpn- 
stant, the position of the curve will 
. be fixed. The convexity of ' the 
function represents the declining 
contribution to productivity that 
the rate of capital accumulation 
can make with a given rate of flow 
of new ideas. 

A 45° line frtnn the origin marks, 
at its intersection with jTT^, the 
point at which the capital stock 
and output (per worker) arc grow¬ 
ing at the same rate, which is the 
equilibrium position. An increase 
in the rate of growth of capital will 
temporarily raise the output growth 
rate but, since capital will then he 
growing faster than output, both 
must return to the original growth 
rate, provided TT’ has not shifted. 

The increase in the mi* 

through faster capital accultalation 
is thu.s constrained by the rate of 
flow of technical knowledge, which 
is exogenously determined. This 
condition seems to be a good de.s- 
cription of an advanced economy 
in which the existing capital stock 
approximates the application of 
existing technical knowledge and 
the productivity of additional cap 
ital is closely related to the current 
flow of new technical fcnowla^S®’ ’ 

Technical Proare** Independent of 
New Khowtodge 

However, an economy ip the 
early stages of developiment will 
not be operating on the frontiers 
of technical methods. Nor will it 
move to the frontiers directly as U 
forms. new capital. The, apptopriato 
techniques of production and, choice 
of products are related to the rela¬ 
tive plenitude of capital. Hence, 
the. hew^developing edtpgMfy docs 
mit ordinarily Arp over the ‘told’ 
ideas and proceed at qnce lb tootoU 
capital eiwod^ng the latest. dis- 
coveries.^ In' effect^ an eoonOimy be* 
ginning its developm^t in a world 
with a hi^ly advanced sector has 


tmdh'lto -dtaiic add » .draws 
from -dm ,pooi gradually.. ' The rate 
at whndt. it draws from , the pool is 
depitodent oU. the rate of .'capital 
aocumulatiOii, for the more rapid^ 
the capital stock per worker grows,, 
the sooner the more advanced tech* 
niques in. the pool become appro* 
priate. 

The result is that, until '^ pool 
is exhausted, the rate of i^mcpl 
progTe^ is not ..dependent on the 
-rate .pf creation of new knowledge. 
The effect is illustrated in Diagram 
II. A, technical progress function 
such as TiT/ will continue to re¬ 
present the telationsb4> between tlie 
grbwdi rates of income and capital 
per worker, with some given rate of 
inflow of technical knowledge whirh 
flows in at a rate dependent on the 
rale of growth of capital, there will 
be a different technical progress 
function for each growth rate of 
capital. ' 
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1 “ Hard’ Vewui ‘Soft* liconbmic, 
Devdopment ”t The EcenetnU 
Weekly, Annual Number, February,. 
1963. 


Suppose that TtTi is the techni¬ 
cal progress function with the rate 
of absorption of technical know-- 
ledge associated with a growth rate 
of capital, ki; and T-sT^' is the fun¬ 
ction similarly associated with k.. 
Then the technical progress func¬ 
tion that actually piertains is a line 
passing through such points as A 
and B. 

If AB has a slope of !, income,^ 
can he kCpt - growing at whatever 
rate of growth of coital the econo¬ 
my manages to .generate. Unless 
there is a marked unreceptivity to 
new methods, it is not unreasonable 
to imagine that the economy could 
draw on existing technical know*,, 
ledge at a rate fast enough to keep 
the growth, rate of ipcome from 
falling behind any growth rate of 
.capital. As long as the unlimited 
supplies of technical knowledge 
last,' which ean be a long thne even 


* T W Swan, “ Economic Growth 
and Capital Accumulati'on”, 
nomic- Record, November, 19.16: 
Robert M -Solow, “ A Contribution ' 
to the Theory of EcononUc Geo- 
Wlh ”, Quarterly Journal of Bea- 
nomics, February, 1956 

" Let 8 = proportion of output (Y) ; 
which 18 saved and K = capital 
.stock; then sY = the addition to 

y 

capital stock per period and s-— ; 

— the rate of growth of the capi¬ 
tal stock If y IS growing faster 

Y 

than K, a—r falls. Hence, equiUb- 
K 

rium is reached when the grovrto 
rate of T equals the growth rate 
of AT 

* For example, assume a production 

8 h 

function of the type, Y -= ’K N , 
where K is capita), M i» labour., ‘ 
With constant returns, a-fb-»3, 
The rate of growth of output 
depends on the rate of growth of. 

Y 

capital (s—), the rale ^owth 

R 

labour (n), and the roniribution, 
to growth by technical ^ progress' 
(m) The relationship 'is then' 

Y 

y “ as — -|- bn -f- m, 'In equibE- 
K ' Y bn + m 

brium where Y = s—, y =-- 

K 1-^ 
The equilibrium rate of growth 
of y IS thus independent of s. 

» The proportionate initial jnereaw 
in the growth-rate produced by an 
increase in the saving ratio de*. 
peqds on the value of a. If 

Y 

y — us — -f bn -I- m and, being In 

K 

y 

equilibrium, y = Sr— , wbeo s U In-: 
K 

creased by a factor, h, y’ ~ has 
Y Y'—Y 

— -f bn ■+• m and- ~ a (h-^1). 

K Y ’ , 

As an illustration we may ate 
suine a “reasonable” value of a, 

5 If y is growing at 4%, a doub¬ 
ling of the rate of saving will raise 
the growth-rate initially to ci»iy 
6%. However, the possibility that 
increasing tejurns to scale wi!) 
make the value of a larger, hAs to 
be considered in a newly-develop¬ 
ing economy-, 

e .See W A Lewis, “Economic Deve-- 
iopment with Unlimited Supplies of" 
Labour”, The Manchester School, 
May. 1954, 
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Maivift Fr«oW, "The Prodwc- 
Uon FutWjHon in Allocation and 
Growth . A Sjrnthein”, The Am*- 
Than Economic Review, December, 


19^. However, at moderate valuee 
for the coeffici^ a, over half of 
the gam m growth initially achie¬ 
ved by increating t will dbappear 


wMtin'4|iMnty«ve .> . 

Nichotu K^or, ‘'A Model of 
Economic Growth’'. Economu JottP 
nal, December, 1957. 


One of the fastest growing 
general Insurance companies In India 



1962 

Pa1d*up Capital 
Reserves 
Insurance Funds 
Total Assets 
Gross Premiums 


Rupees in Lakhs 
30.00 
23.16 
36.22 
I36J8 
84.99 


1960 1661 




MADRAS MOTOR 6^ 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


FIRE 


The stability of * general Insurance company depends 
upon the continueo patronage of its clients^ the ability 
to expand the field of activities and serve new clients 
sets the pace of its growth. 

The swift and steady growth of Madras Motor & General 
Insurance Company Limited indicates that it possesses 
both these qualities in ample measure. . i 


MADRAS MOTOR A GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Registered Office; S2 Peters Road. Royapettati. Madras* 14. 

Post Box No. 67l>Telephone 86551 (I lines) (Member of TVS ^onp) a 

Branches; 6angalore>Bombay.Caicutta<^aibatore.Mad4iral « 

Nellore>Safem'^underabad.TiruchirapaNl>Tlrunelveli*Vellero i 

VDayawada. Sub-branches: Davangere-Trlvandrun-Vlsakhapatnans § 

London Agtwtt; M/S. MUIR BEPDAL BODA A CO. LTD.. 3? Gracechurch StiN^t towdow, 6C» 8 
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It is implUMy assumed that compulsory borrowing from the low income group would aislamaSically 3 
resuU in compulsory savings. CorrespoHidiagly, in the case of the higher income group it is held that com- 
pulsory saving would merely replace voluntary saving. ;;; 

H is also assumed that 'there is no difference between compulsory borrowing and taxation for the 
higher income group as a udsede because the same group will bear the burden in either case. 

Lastly, it is assumed that compulsory saving leads to redistribution of income in favour of the rela -, 
Uvely poor. 

A critical exaP^mtUion Of these assumptions mattes the case for compulsory saving less sound than 
appears cU first sight. , J 


Tpo start with the first implicit 
assumption: compu^t[y bor¬ 
rowing from the low income group 
would automatidally result in com¬ 
pulsory saving^. Th^e are reasons 
why this may not necessarily hold 
true. It is true that purchase of 
bonds by the poor class may reduce 
their disposable income, but it does 
not curtail their real or accrued in¬ 
come. Although consumption is 
not entirely independent of dispos¬ 
able income or liquidity, it cannot 
be denied that accrued or real in¬ 
come does have material influence 
on consumption. Disposable income 
by providing liquidity raakr« spend¬ 
ing possible but if accrued faepme 
is not reduced by the Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme, and if potential 
sources of liquidity are easily avail¬ 
able, consumption may not be re¬ 
duced. Further, if consumption 
standards are already near rock- 
bottom the scheme would merely 
compel poor people to either sell 
their assets or borrow from private 
sources, rather than compel them to 
save. Therefore, in order to achieve 
the desired result, of making the 
poor save more, it would be neces¬ 
sary to take some measures to ration 
consumption expenditure along with 
compulsorv purchase of bonds. But 
this would be highly undesirable 
from the point of view of equity. 

Moreover, to the extent that a sec¬ 
tion of the people covered under this 
scheme save something, there is 
strong likelihood of transfer of 
voluntary savings into eompulsory 
savim^s. Here it noting 

that the middle class (bet¬ 

ween monthly incoifra'ro Bs 100 
and Rs 250) is thrifty by nature. 
In the absence of any social secu¬ 
rity benefits, this class is under 


epecial compulsion to save. It is 
possible that now under Compulsorf^'* 
Deposit Scheme they may cease to 
save voluntarily. Similarly, in the 
case of income-tax payers covered 
under the Scheme, no concession is 
given for their voluntary savings 
in the form of providend fund pay¬ 
ments or -life insurance premia and 
so it is possible that they may also 
turn their voluntary savings into 
compulsory savings. Hence it is 
questionable that compulsory bor¬ 
rowing would necessarily result in 
increased savings by the comma- 
nity. 

Taxation t>« Borrowing 

The second implicit 'assumption 
underlying the rationale for confin¬ 
ing this scheme only to the lower 
income group is that, as far as the 
higher income group is conrerned^*- 
there is no difference between bor¬ 
rowing and taxation because the 
same group will be'ar the burden in 
either case. However, if we look 
at the problem from the view point 
of the distribution of the burden 
between the present and future 
generations, there is definitely a 
difference. As far as voluntary bor¬ 
rowings are concerned there is no 
burden on the present generation, 
because bonds are voluntarily pur- ^ 
chased and the buyers of the bonds - 
me bound to be better off than for 
purchasing the bonds. Otherwise 
they would not purchase these 
bonds. As against this, in the case 
of taxation the full burden falls on 
the present generation. 

Even if borrowing is made com¬ 
pulsory it imposes a rcIatiVelv 
smaller burden on the present gene¬ 
ration as compared with taxation 
Taxation compels one to surrender 


income permanently whereas com¬ 
pulsory borrowings reduce one’s 
liquidity but not one’s net-worth 
position. The only burden involved 
in this ciase would be the differeiHx; ■ 
between the rate of interest at which 
the people would voluntarily buy ^ 
the bond and the rate which is actu¬ 
ally paid to them on the compulsory 
borrowings 

Implication* for the Future ,i 

If considered from the point of 
view of the future generation one 
again finds a definite difference 
between the burden of taxation and 
borrowing. F Modigliani {Econo¬ 
mic Journal, December 1961) has 
very clearly demonstrated this diff¬ 
erence. The effects of taxation and ' 
borrowing are not the same on the 
future generation because taxation 
will reduce cori.sumption to some 
extent while borrowing is unlikely 
to do so. Because of this, the siise 
of the capital stock to be inherited 
by the future geeration is likely to 
be more under taxation than under 
borrowing. Hence the future gene¬ 
ration would benefit more or suffer 
le.ss from taxation. Borrowing and 
taxation thus have dissimilar effects 
and so it is not correct to say that 
as far as the high income group is 
concerned “it is a matter of indiff¬ 
erence whether the levy is in the 
form of a tlax or borrowings”. 

For the reasons cited above, one 
may support the view that war 
finance should be raised through 
taxation, but only if one accepts 
that the burden of wax financing 
should mainly fall on present gmie- 
ration. One may or may not accept 
that, but the point is Aat taxation 
and borrowing iare not similar in 
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M^r incouii 

^ 1gri»iilpb .aR implicitly a^un]«>«l by 
^.^aiHtoiqrtora of Compulsory Deposit 
'■.Stmoine.' 

RediNtritiutioii Effect 
T^e claim that this schcmip leads 
to ,a. redistribution of income in 
' favour of the relatively poor is also 
challengeable. As the scheme is 
.confined to the lower income group, 
'it is necessarily regressive in cha¬ 
racter. Assuming tiiat the scheme is 
an alternative to regressive taxa¬ 
tion, the low income group appears 
1o be better off now sime they re¬ 
tain their claim to the income. 


‘ ' M 'f' ,r ’•f' 

..wlndt is gtitiepljl/ UB^ isgainst 
taxing the pocv findn# Inebrae tax. 
be equally appUtablb to this scheme 
as well? It is tnte that many less 
developed countries like Turkey, 
Ghana, British Guiaha, Brsizil and 
a few others have adopted compul¬ 
sory savings. However, in most of 
these eountries, unlike India, the 
scheme is usually administered in 
connection with income tax or (as 
in the case of Ghana) in connection 
with the purchase of cash crpps by 
a marketing hoard. 




Aata , 

is appropriate only W ’ 
try has mailed a sdtge of 
ment wfaicii . makes it piHiublo to’ 
bring a consideitahle swrioii pf ifec ' 
people within the scc^ of i^rect 
taxation or when thpre is a nudor 
cash crop (such as Coco in Gharm)' 
which is purchased by a centtgl 
marketing Board at fixed price*, 

* N Kskior, the Role of Taxation in 
Economic Development 


But this would be true only if we 
assume that the retlemption of bonds 
* m the future will he done by impos- 
,jng progM!SSive taxes Is thcie any 
ground to believe that in future 
additional taxation would be main¬ 
ly progressive? If for the repay¬ 
ment of the compulsory loan we 
' / have to depend on regressive, taxa¬ 
tion or deficit financing, there is 
■ little to t boose between the Com¬ 

pulsory Deposit Scheme and regres¬ 
sive taxation, except for the diffe¬ 
rential burden of these alternative 
methods on the, present and future, 
generations As shown earlier, from 
the view point of the future gene- 
' ration, taxation would be preferable 
to borrowing. 

' Further, a given amount of com¬ 
pulsory saving will almost certainly 
reduce consumer spending less than 
the same, amount of taxation. 
Therefore, with the present infla- 

, ' fionary trend more price rise may 
' be expected under the Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme than if the same 
, amount of money had been raised 
' dirough taxation. From the point 
* of view of restraining inlationary 
pressure regressive borrowing is less 
preferable to regressive taxation. 
Even if, we assume that repayment 
of* debt would be through propres- 
'«5ve taxation, to the extent that 
borrowing may push up prices, the 
lower income group loses more 
relative to the others and any poss- 
itb long period gain to them from 
‘'Korrowing is thcieby reduced or 
'elitoiiiated. 
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Ship By Grtot Bnurn*i 
SHIPS 

• •. aM htlp to ImiIM up Indta'a 
AIppliif pewar and nuiritim* 
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WE GREAT EASTBtN SHIPPING 
CONPANY UNITED 
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'Finally, the weakest point of this 
is tlie administrativ’e pro- 
which it creates. Will not the 
! Wj«ottoa that it would entail high 
Jt hf '^IpctliHi relative to yield 





Ifi^p&ct ‘ ctf Reiitrictive Folicl^ 

« Jfti , ^ , " n • C , If 


^ tl^^iote'CowviitMt'MiniHi^ ol laterMtiono] Tiade,'QovBrQtia^ of India, 19^3. 


ff^E Jtjte CoaMDittee’ was 'm «p 
Ey'the ^wenpaenl'of "In'dliii m 
.April 1,19^*’ *^ough it* princip^ 
taric tf^as to suggest Step to inoteaise 
eSpom, of jute ntanofocture^ tlU; 
iC^ttomittee>' terns of ref^cnce' tvete 
broad* ow)ering also .increased pto- 
ductum ^ jute goods, modSfaisa* 

' tion iand expnsion of the industry, 
stabilisation of’ prices of raw jute 
and jute manufactures,, etc. The 
(,!oiamittee had Shri ^ C Srivastava, 
Adviser. (Industries .and Transprt), 
•planning .Commission 'sus^its' Chair¬ 
man and Shri Ajit .Maaoomdar, 
then Jute Commissioqjijp, as Member- 
Secretary. The Copimittee’s report 
Was presented to the Government in 
January ‘this year. It has now been 
published .and will be di^ussed at 
the next meeting of the Board of 
Trade in Nei*^ Delhi on Tuesday 
next. ' 


IUee '19S8-$9 the indi/stty worked' and itands in the way o( the fcffirient 


The performance of the jute in- 
•:dustry during the last .decade as,it 
emerges froih the repdrt is far from 
flattering. The deliberate restriction 
of output by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association through the to-called 
Working" Tim.e Agreement and the 
compulsory eealirig of looms h^ 
been the subject of prsistent cri¬ 
ticism. The Jute Committee, con¬ 
firms that the I'estrictionist plicies 
have had no justification, particul¬ 
arly since the country became self- . 
sufikient in raw jute in 1959. They 
have had the effect, on the one 
• hand, of keeping down the prices 
qf tAw jute which necessitated the 
initiation at the instance of the Gov¬ 
ernment of buffer stock operations 
in 1960 to'supprt prices, and, on 
, tie other hand, of pjogreSMvely re¬ 
ducing the country’s production of 
' jute goods as 'a proportion of the 
■total yorld consumption. 

Between ,19&0 and . 1960, the 
I JMA mills constantly worked 10 
tp' 12^ per. cent below their single 
lihift .capacity of 70,000 looftite, ex- 
Ctept at intervals during a period* of 
two anfid a half years helai»eB.,.|9uo 
and 1959 when,' at‘die insistericn of 
the ^vernmeast of India, me j^r 
centten of sealed Jobnas wm requ^ 
(Sed'to hetwieen, 5 "and 7^'. Even in 
.a y«hr "of peak output of raw jute 


below capaci ^4 this was directly, 
responsible for the exceptionally . 
love prh^ of raw .jute tbaf year and 
the consequent sharp, decline in cut-; 

. tiy^tiop and output of jute«in the 
next two^ years. • • . ■ ‘ 

Smaller Share of Market 

The effect of 1 J M A’s restric- 
tionist policies on India's position 
as the biggest exporter of , jute 
goods is clear from the fepbrt. Over 
the decade 1950-60, World Consump¬ 
tion of jute goods rose by 77 per 
' emit, from 15 lakh tons to 26.5 
lakh tons. During this period pro- 
duction of jute’ goods in India in- 
ci'eased by a bare 8' per cent, from 
an average of 9.74 lakh tons in the 
quinquennium 1951-56 to 10.57' 
lakh tons during 1956-61. As a con¬ 
sequence, India’s exports.as a pro¬ 
portion of total world consumptii'ii 
(excluding India) declined from 
.about one-half to one third.. This 
cannot in any way he attributed to 
the growth of indigenous production 
in the consuming countries 'The 
phenomenal growth of Pakistan’s 
jute industry . and ‘ its exports is 
proof, of this. Between 1950 and 
I960 while the IJMA was keep¬ 
ing do\yn the output of; the Indian 
jute, mills, 8,000 jute looms were in¬ 
stalled in'-newly established mills 
, in Pakistan and by the end of the 
decade they were working 2| shifts, 
giving the equivalent of 20,000 
looms on single shift, compared to 
the. Indian industry’s pingie-shift 
capacity of 70,000 looms. 

Criticising the .1 J M A’s Work¬ 
ing Time Agreement, the Committee 
has drawn specific attention to the 
following disadvaaitagfes inherent in 
the Agreement. 

C») It is basically restrictionist 
and ip the last 10 years it has ope¬ 
rated to,keep the level of prodoc- 
tion of Indian mills static, although 
the world demand for jii^e manufac¬ 
tures has expanded rapidly. As, g 
result .the iijcreased demand has 


'I 


gone entireTy to the “new vigorous, 
and .expanding” jute industry of 
Pakistan. ' 

(ii) It protects inefficient uijits 
from the fuH effect of competition 


units expanding their ■ oiApht 'smd 
taking advantage of ‘the >ecoaoia^ea 
of ecale. ' , 

(iii) It has limited^ Availabi¬ 
lity of yarn fpr manufacture pf jute / 
goods of special types by peggir^ it 

to a level which is deterniQied by’, 
each null’s jnstaiied aapaej^ a* it ' ' 
was in 1959, - • ‘ ; 

(iv) The forecasts on wjhirii "tile ■ i 

operation 'of the ^greemeiU is batod * i 
are essentially of a short-term choit, . • 
racter.' According to the Ccuptnh’ ‘ ’ 
tee instead of attempting to achieve « 
stability in export prices through ‘ 1 
frequent changes in tthe level of*' j 
prices, this objective could be bettei* y';- 
achieved, by operating a buffer stoijlf , ' ■ 
of jute .goods.. . , 

Pessimism Unwarranted ’ * 

In its discussion • of the likely 
growth of world ctmsumptipn’of • " 
jute goods in future, the Committed 
lias refused ,fo accept the view that •* 
the use of jute packaging Wili‘,dec<.* / 
line in, the industrialised countrigA.'’' ■ - ' 
It goes further and holds that if thb 
price of the hessian bag can be held ^ ’ 
steady at a level at which it b corn-,' 
petitive (taking into -ifccount * 
re-use value) with the paper bag 
and its .supply is assured, some .mar¬ 
kets lost by jute to' paper can bb \ 
regained. However, even it that'js ^ 
not so, and assuming that lU the* 
traditional markets the absolute 
level of consumption of jute good* '' 
remains constant, the Comi^ttcd 
estimates that world consumption of 
jut^ goods will , increase by about 
10.4 la]kh tons by 1970 over the 
1959 level. 

There will be ample opportuni^ - 
ties- for the Indian Jute indiwtryl tq ’ 
increase exports to both Eastern and.. | 
Western. Europe and to those- part* 
of Africa, Asia and .Ladn Americq 
which do^ not have facilities for -» 
developing jqte .industries of their 
own- And in the Committee’s view 
the Indian jute industry is- in a 
■better position today than ever be-j' 
fore to exploit these export pota¬ 
bilities. It says : ' ■ . .. • 

•• “Trends in World demand for Jute , 

Manufacturer,” FAC), 19^0 
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.. __ may have been die 

eliirailMtaitice® wmch in the paat 
prevented a larger share of the 
increased world market from 
coining to tfie Indian jute indu*>- 
r, , try, it appears necessary to take 
energetic measures now to in¬ 
crease, exports and take the full¬ 
est possible advantage of the in¬ 
creased world demand. As self- 
sufficiency in raw jute has been 
achieved and an extensive nioder- 
niMtioR* programme completed m 
the mills, the industry is in a 
much better position to expand 
its market 

The Committee believes that 
Indian exports of jute manufaetuie 
can be raised from the level of 7.'Wi 
lakh tons in 1961 to 9 lakh tons by 
the end of the Tliird Plan and 11 
lakh tons by the etui of the Kourl'i 
Plan. 

Consumption of jute goods in the 
country has also been going up 
steadily. At the beginning of the 
First Plan consumption was 1 14 
lakh tons; it increased to 2.87 lakh 
tons in 1961.62, the first year of 
the Third Plan Internal consump¬ 
tion, the (’omnnUee estimates, will 
go up to 4 lakh tons by the end of 
the Third Plan and further use to 
6 lakh tons by the end of the 
Fourth Plan. 

Produrtion Targets 

On the basis of these estimates ol 
export possibilities and internal (oii- 
sumption, the Committee sets a tai- 
get of output of 13 lakh tons for 
1965-66 and 17 lakh tons for 1970- 
71, To ai.hieve these targets, pro¬ 
duction of raw jute (including mesta) 
will have to increase to 75 lakh bales 
in 1965-66 and to 98 lakh bales in 
1970-71. The Committee suggests that 
the increased production of raw julc 
should be achieved by increasing the 
yield per acre rather than by cn 
croaching on the area imdei food- 
grains. In the Serond Plan period 
the area under jute varied between 
15 lakh acres and 19 lakh acres ac- 
cordirig to changes in jute prices 
and weather conditions and that 
under mesta between 7 lakh acres 
^d 9 lakh acres. The Committee 
recommends that the area under 
. }i|te in the Third Plan and in the 
Bfibsequent plans should be stabili- 
nted at around 20 lakh acres and 
under mesta .at around 8 lakh 
;WSr^. 


field txiala underuken by 
the' Indian Central Jute Committee 
indicate that, with the use of pure 
seeds of high yielding strains, ferti¬ 
liser and improved cultivation prac¬ 
tices, by the end of the Third Plan 
the average yield (taking both good 
and had years) can be increased to 
3 3 bales per acre from 2.6 bales 
per acre in 1960-61 But to achieve 
this would require a much bigger 
development programme than envi¬ 
saged at present and also more etfi- 
nent execution of the programme 
than achieved so far 

Price Stabilisation 

At the same time, the cultivator 
must be assured of stable and rea¬ 
sonable price for raw jute. The 
policy of supporting raw jute prices 
at a prc-determined “ floor ” by 
means of buffer stock operations 
began in the 1961-62 season and 
since then it has been continued. 
The Jute, Buffer Stock Agency is at 
present controlled by the Indian 
Jute Mills Association with just one 
Government officer nominated on ils 
Board of Directors The unsuitaiii- 
lity of the J B S A as at present 
constituted for steihilising the raw 
jule price has been discussed before 
in this journal (“Jute Mills and 
Jute Price”, November 24, 1962). 
The Jute Committee reiterates that 
the responsibility for ensuring that 
prices arc supported at the fixed 
level IS the Government’s and can¬ 
not be left to the jute mills. To dis¬ 
charge this responsibility the Gov¬ 
ernment should have full operational 
control over any agency entrust¬ 
ed with buffer stoek operations. 
The Committee suggests the setting 
up of a high powered Jute Deve¬ 
lopment Board under the Ministry 
cf FtKjd and Agriculture which will 
bo responsible for the formulation 
and execution of development pro¬ 
grammes for raw jute as well as 
for the .stabilisation of raw jute and 
jute goods prices 

Among the measures to achieve 
the target of output of jute manu¬ 
factures for the Third and Fourth 
Plans, the first priority should be 
given to full utilisation of the mills’ 
existing capacity by ending the 
1 J M A’s Working Time Agreement 
and by prohibitmg the resumption 
of the practice of sealing looms. 
After full utilisation has been 
achieved, further expansion should 
be as follows r 




(i) fiMt prierity . 

to existing units whid»'«e"#,''jpttf- 
sent uneGOBKHnic but whic^ 
pansion, modernisation dnd fatk)- 
nalisation can become viable; 


(ii) units which, though econo¬ 
mic, can achieve additional eccMio- 
mies by expansion should get the 
next priority since their expansion 
would result in'a reduction ip the 
costs of the industry as a whole; 

(iii) Considering the high capi¬ 
tal cost of setting up new mills, ^e 
establishment of new iirtits should 
be considered only after the possi¬ 
bilities of'expanding existing units 
have been exhausted. 

TTie Committee recognises that 
the shortage of power in the Cal¬ 
cutta area has been a major obsta¬ 
cle to increagfd witput of jute goods. 
The power available to jute mills 
at present is amout 88 mW which 

IS barely enough to run the equiva¬ 
lent of single-shift capacity of all 
the registered looms. To achieve 
the Third Plan target of 13 lakh 
tons the power supply to the jute 
industry will have to be expanded by 
20 mW It will have to be furthei 
increased by 40 mW' in the Fourth 
Plan to achieve an output of 17 
lakh tons by 1970-71. 

Export Promotion 

Among the export markets, the 
Committee recommends that parti¬ 
cular attention should be paid to 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and 
the count! les of East and West Africa, 
Middle-East, and South-East Asia. 
Consumption of jute goods has in¬ 
creased sharply in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe in the last de 
cade and the Committee suggests 
that efforts should be made to con¬ 
clude long-term agreements for ex¬ 
port of jute goods to these countneo 
in place of the present year-to-year 
agreements. 

Diversification and development 
of new products have a big part to 
play in our export effort. For, jule 
can hold its ground against substi¬ 
tutes like synthetic fibres only if it 
shows the same degree of adapta¬ 
bility to consumers’ requirements. 
Unfortunately, the Indian jute in¬ 
dustry has so far devoted little at¬ 
tention. tq. puch adaptation and to 
development of new products. It is 
generally reluctant to accept orders 
for small lots of “non-standard” 
items preferring to forego such 
Orders. The Jute Committee haa re- I 

' i 



;'a(riikg ap «t a 
Pn^uet Bevd^nient Cell ^ die 
lute . CooBniSsicner’s OrganiM^un 
widt close liuBon 'widi the IjMA^s 
reeeaj'(^ institute and die techno* 
logical researdi labotatoriee of the 
Indian Central lute Committee. 

One of the i®®®* impo^nt deve* 
lopments in the jute industry in 
recent years has been the increase 
in the production of wide hessian 
of high quality used in the manu¬ 
facture of tufted carpets, .TW* i* 
considerable scope for the expanwon 
of exports erf these carpet-backings 
to Australia and Western Europe. 
The possibility of manufacturing 

‘ ‘ f 

Around Bombay Markets 


^ , I t , ' ' , • 

tufted carpete for export diould 
aim be Gonddered. 

'l*he Committee admits that the* 
principal threat to India’s exports 
comes from Pakistan, but has made 
no attempt, however, to examine ‘ 
the Indian jute industry’s complaint 
that the Pakistani industry enjoys 
substantial advantages due partly to 
the lower price of raw jute in Pak¬ 
istan anij partly to the Pakistan 
Government’s bonus vouchers 
scheme. The Committee recommends 
that in India also, as an incentive 
to export, a scheme may be work¬ 
ed out for import entitlements not 
only for essential jute machinery 


The concluwoh is inescap(d>V^<^S^' 
the Conunittee’s report that the filite- 
industry has to change its whole ap¬ 
proach to exports and exp<Ktt mar¬ 
kets. In view of the fall in its shave 
of the woi-ld market, the Indian 
jute industry is today hardly in g 
position to exercise the kind erf 
control it had over world prices in 
the past. Persistence with restrictiva 
policies which have already caused 
much harm to our exports will, 
therefore, be disastrous. The indus¬ 
try’s position in the world market 
today depends on its ability to in¬ 
crease pioduction and reduce costs. 


Dalai Street Ignores Morarji’s Exit 


^HE stock market is known to be 
extremely sensitive to political 
developments But strangely enough, 
Dalai Street does not seem in the 
least perturbed by the major shake- 
up in the Central Cabinet which 
has been interpreted by many poli¬ 
tical observers as a determined bid 
to restore the icieologicaf balance 
said to have been upset by the exit 
of Krishna Menon and K D Mala- 
viya. The general impression had 
been that equity prices would re¬ 
gister a decline if Morarji Desai 
left the Cabinet. The market did 
ease in kerb, though only slightly, 
when it came to know that Morarji 
was being relieved, but the easiness 
did not last long and the market 
was steadier again in the regular 
session. In fact, the comment heard 
in the market was that after all there 
was little that Morarji had done to 
help the stock market ! 

The general view apj>ears to he 
that taxation has already been fully 
geared to the needs of the. emergen¬ 
cy and so there is little scope for 
imposing additional burdens, no 
matter who is given the Finance 
portfolio. That is why the stock 
market is not perturbed by reports 
suggesting that TTK will be the 
new Finance Minister. TheVe' Was a 
time when mention of TTIPs name 
sent a tremor through the stock 
market. 

The troth perhaps is that the stock 
market is as sick of the slothful ad¬ 


ministration and lackadaisical eco¬ 
nomic performance of the Gov¬ 
ernment as the rest of the country 
The Kamaraj plan holds out the 
prospect of an improvement in that 
direction. It has been increasingly 
felt for a long while that economic 
growth is being stifled to no small 
extent by inefficient and corrupt ad¬ 
ministration. Besides, the stock mar¬ 
ket’s major worry is still the threat 
of an attack by China. 

The market which had been ex¬ 
tremely dull and barely steady most 
of the time turned firm and livelier 
at the week-end on Wednesday, with 
equity prices recording all-round 
fair gains. And it all happened be¬ 
cause of the Indone.sian Foreign 
Minister’s statement that he had 
got an assurance that China would 
not launch another attack against 
India. Not only that. Dr Subandrio 
added that the Chinese had told him 
that if India attacked, China would 
take the question to the Colombo 
countries. It remains to be seen how 
much New Delhi is convinced by 
these a.ssurance.s. Be that as n may. it 
bears repetition that the outlook for 
equities depends almost entirely on 
the developments on the border. If 
the market can be convinced that 
another Chinese assault is not on 
the cards, it could be confidently 
expected to shake off all its despon¬ 
dency without having to seek any 
supp^ from the Life Insurance 
Corpioration or other financial insti- 


Thursday, Morning 

tutions like the I F C and dto 

ICICI. 

Cotton 

Eyes on Weather 

ALL eyes are on the weather which 
alone holds the key to the crop, 
fixcessive rams in some of the cot¬ 
ton growing belts of Marathwada, 
Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh and 
a few distn’rt,s of the Punjab are 
•said to have already caused damage 
to the early maturing crop. The ex¬ 
tent of the damage is not yet as¬ 
sessable because a great deal de¬ 
pends on what the. weather is like 
in coming days and weeks The da¬ 
mage IS perhaps still small but it 
might well be large if the present 
wet sjiell persists for some more 
lime. It IS this anxiety over the 
continuing wet spell which pushed 
the March contract from 705 to Rs 
714.50 and the rate slipped to 708.50 
(Wednesday’s kerb dealings) in a 
day on reports of a welcome chans^ 
ip the weather. The turnover in fu¬ 
tures continues to be on the rather 
low side. Bulls are reluctant to be 
aggressive in face of the fairly large, 
carryover and prospects of a larger 
crop on account of the increase in 
the area sown and bears are reserv¬ 
ed because of the anxiety over the 
prolonged wet spell in most of the 
cotton growing areas. The view }s 
widely shared that another good 
harvest could bring about a sub¬ 
stantial decline in prices from the 
current levels. Of course, good 
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entirely on lllo. 
"' {>rogntW' ■ of, the un-, 
;f >ip»*di'ct#dble weadier, ’ ’ 

Activity in the spot rotton marki't 
c^tinues to bo extremely restricWl 
^dithe general tendency is subtfu- 
, Tliere, ha» becsn sizable decline 
Jbt . tbe pricey of new crop CO* over 
*'tfee past few days Only Bengal 
Desbi has been displaying marked 
strength becaupe of the very small 
carryover and steady, though limit¬ 
ed, idbtaand from shippers. The .ex- 

S ort perfotmaoce during 196^-63 
aa been, good and it eoiild iiave 
still bettered if the, authorities 
haci reallcKated the qi|otas un- 
utilised hy the cDop*'Tati\’es well 
in time,. Unfortunately, despite 
persistent demand from shippers, 
the unutilised quotas were realicx;a- 
ted very late in the season wiien 
the Japanese buyers had ceased to 
evince interest in the Indian Deshi. 
Export quotas issued during 1962- 
63 totalled ,3 lakh bales comprising 
2.75 lakh bales of Bengal Deshi ami 
25,000 bales of cotton stapling 3j4 
inch and below Out of this, quotas 
’ for about 25,0001.30,000 are Said to 
have remained unutilised 

^ Export -Quota 

' The Government's decision allow¬ 
ing two lakh bales of Bengal Deshi 
for export in the new season is time¬ 
ly and welcome It is not that the 
immediate outlook for putting 
through business is very promising 
but me announcement removes un¬ 
certainty about Indian supplies and 
mak^s it possible foi the overseas 
buyers to plan their purchases. The 
itcw crop will start moving into the 
miirket after a fortnight or so and 
it might npt be long before shipp- 
■prs are able to negotiate business. 

' J ^latefil rejxwts from Japan, India’s 
,, main customer, suggest that the buy- 
7 , ,«r» there are inclined to mark time 
, ’v apd the prices quoted-by them are 
' cunaidetably lower than those asked 
' I by Indian shippiers. The difference 
\''' It gt much as 0.80 tu* Id a lb. Whil^ 

J -ibc ^mediate outlook might not ap- 
wty promising, there is little 
W doubt "dust India will have - little 
I’’ difficulty in selling 2 lakh bales of 
Phsht within’ a few months, Th" 

* eimolrt quota, of course, is valid up 
, 1 ,to,Slat August 1964. The authori- 
7 ties h^vie 'done well in fixing the 
s;. .alWire of. the, oopperative societies at 
f IfhOOff balM only, Th|e,^ past perfor- 
not kedd ottt the hope 
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tbat 'thi^ ooimkripSVe^apCMtfjee can 
.ai|ke kny usemJ oantmukon to thp 
^exjport’effort, , ' 




Prices Drift' Lower 


ing • . 

I’iqUldhllb^. 

futures. oontinueQ to, be ngrtresaely ^ 
restrictedr , *' 

As against fairly'.satisfactory v.a^;, 
AFTEK a brief spfcll of further take in rekdy grotedinW god grwk^. 
^ strength. early in the Week the nut oil, offerings tonlSbiW to'be. 
oilseeds market turned hesitant and tricted''with' ^e -eoiUR. tW the^i^t 
later developed a sagging tendeni^. - 
Cloaipg prices on Wednesday were 
generally around the, week’s ' Ibwest 
and they showed moderatk" ’ losses 
over the previous, weeki-erid levels 


market''remains ’'finfa.'* ' The iat^f 

quotations, bdwe^r, are sli^ly, 
below th^ .week’s best levels. Though . 
the weather has ^0 far been quite* 
favourable for groundnjUt, wme an-', 
Early improvement reflected mainly xiety hag .been expressed aboUt . dte 
the strength in ready groundnuts, 
while the ^easier tendency later in 
the week was due to favourable wea¬ 
ther reports from the groundnut 
producing areas and fears of large 
tenders m the maturing castor and 
linseed contracts. Groundnut Janu¬ 
ary which had been bid up to • Rs 
222.25 — a new high for the con¬ 
tract ^ moved down to Rs 218.25 
by the' week-end. Castor Septem¬ 
ber fluctuated rather erratically- bet¬ 
ween Rs 155.50 and 1B9.50 and 
wound up the week at Rs 156; the 
■distant March contract was neglect¬ 
ed around 163.50 Linseed Septem¬ 
ber declined from Rs 37.69 to Rs 
36/44- and the new crop March con¬ 
tract which had always been quoted 
at a small discount fetched a mo¬ 
dest premium at the week-end due 


possible dola^ ib !the crop movement 
if the wet spelJiP®™**® for another 
week or so. It is quite likely ■ tbit 
if the weather clears up quicklyi 
market’s attention might tUrn from 
the present* shortage of spot mate¬ 
rial to' prospective supplies. The 
market has stifl. Ip have its norma] 
seasonal decline which generally 
starts a f^w weeks before the begin¬ 
ning. pf the, new crop movement arid 
lasts until the crop' movement gets 
into proper swing, ^ince it is too 
early to form any .idea of the new 
crop it is difficult to say how . far 
the seasonal decline might go once 
It ge.Ls underway. But considering 
the export prospect for groundnut 
oil and groundnut extractions, 
groundnut prices might not record 
any serious decline. 
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Adgustv 1^., 

Gentlemen : , 

On behalf of my oofleagues tm 
the Board, and myaelfi I have groat 
pleasure in- extehfung you all a Ooc' 
dial welcome to oilr Annual General 
Meeting. 

Statements of accounts, this year, 
have been presented somewhat, dif¬ 
ferently thin last ywr. Tins new 
mode of presentation has been ad¬ 
opted, in consultation widi our 
Auditors, so as to give you a more 
compact and convenient view of 
the Company’s finances. The Direc¬ 
tors’ Report giv® detailed account 
of the finances and activiti® of 
your Company during the last year, 
it is supplemented by a few charts 
and tables, giving an analysis of the 
Company’s progress. This, therefore, 
leav® little for me to add usefully 
by way of information or analysis. 

Expansion and Development — 
Policy and Record 

1 should like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of placing before you some 
thoughts of your Board and 
Management on the Company’s ex¬ 
pansion and development policy. I' 
trust this will help you to look at 
our programme of expansion and 
development in its right perfective. 
I have selected this theme of Com¬ 
pany’s expansion and development 
policy; as I know many a friend 
and associate has been a^ing with 
.some concern — Is NSE over-«c- 
panding ? This qu®tion may also 
have been in your mind. This is an 
appropriate occasion to deal with 
this auction, as we have just 
pleted 4 years as a Public Limited 
Company, and will soon enter 25th 
yqar of continued existence as a 
manufacturing unit. It ma^r be re¬ 
called that N^SE was established. as 
a ’ proprietory concern in 1939 by 
your, Managing Director, Mr J V 
Patel, with, limited manufacturing 
facilities in rimted promises. 


'ed {auBdoMon. During the 21" y<«rs 
proceeding JVSE’a esti^Kahment as a 
Pti^iic CtMnpany, it grown pheno* 
nummlly, thanks to .the vision and. 
drive of its founder, Mr J V PoteL' 
^diile external tfportunhies have 
nurtured the Company’s early 
grpwdi, it is in no small measurat 
due to the optimisn, courage and 
rudt'taking temperament of its 
founder. 

Measured in terms of acc^ed 
indie® of incroase in tota] block 
and assets, gross or net, our annual 
growth rale over the past few years 
is generally around 20%. Consider¬ 
ing that part of this increase is on 
account of roplacement or moderni¬ 
sation of machinery, this rate can¬ 
not certainly be considered as ex¬ 
travagant or excMsive, especially 
when judged against corresponding 
rates in the engineering industry, or 
industry in general. 

Design for Development 

An organisation must move for¬ 
ward or slide backward —- it cannot 
stand still. However, corporate 
growth cannot be a uniformly con¬ 
tinuous process — there must be 
pause and respite. While program¬ 
me of modernisation may perhaps 
be continuing, expansion and deve¬ 
lopment cannot be continuous over 
a long stretch of time. Your Direc¬ 
tors are fully aware of the need for 
consolidation to ensure successful 
implementation of our expansion 
and development programme. We 
have been continually asking our- 
selv® the questions — Are we ex¬ 
panding too rapidly ?- Is our growth 
healthy and balanced ? Are we 
dieveloping in the right direction ? 
Is our programme well within our 
present ‘and foreseeable capacities? 
Are the returns timely and ade¬ 
quate ? These and other questions 
have to be asked and answered, as 
giwih ' should 'nof lie', allowed to 
degenerate into a magic catchword 
or incantation. Without any sophis- 
, tication, but With a degree of dis- 


criminatian,' your fioard iia^ sought . 
to bam the company's expansion ' 
and development Programme on 
some definite pattern of gtowth. 
While we have not worked out a*ty ^ 
mathematical models of growth, i 
can claim that we are forlowiim it , 
broad design for development. The 
'main features in this design' an: 
(a) rate of growth, fb) timing aiid. 
phasing, (t:) quality and dir^ion, 
(d) costs and rmurns, (e) prs^iA*, ’' 
tion, and (f) . review. Apart from ' 
internal factors, which are largely', 
within ' our own control, we have 
also to take into account the op- 
portuniti® and limitations, presen¬ 
ted by external forces. Some Of 
the important external Actors are' ' 
Government policy and regulations, 
trade union practices, worker atti¬ 
tudes, bottlenecks iti the eooBOQty, 
shifting markets, foreign exchange 
shortage, money maricet tightnesi^ 
etc. It would be useful to illus¬ 
trate the working of some of these 
important elements, os they affect 
the course of our current expansion 
and development pro^amme, 

Unlike chemical and other conti-, 
nqous-proems industries,, nature of 
manufacturing operations in OUT j 
industry permits a Structural Wofk- 
shc^ of Foundry to be commission¬ 
ed partially, without waiting for 
the installation of complete plant 
and machinery. Your Management 
has sought to use this advantages 
with a view to reducing the usual' 
long, lean waiting period, before 
returns start to come in. Sequence 
of our development programme, 
starting, with the ®tablishment of 
Structural Workshop, proceeding to 
Foundry and ending with Maimina 
Shop, is also based on consideration 
of overall economy and returns,' 
It may be added here ffiat full re¬ 
alisation of econmny and returns, 
arising out of timely implementa¬ 
tion, depends very much on exter¬ 
nal factors — availability of con¬ 
struction material such as steel .and 
cement; receipt of Government, ap¬ 
provals and import licences in 
tithe : uncertainty of acquisition 
proceedings, etc. We have had of 
late our share of difficulties on this 
account, .which liave, to some ex- 
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cold rolled steel strip lend strength to delicate steel furniture. 
The fine surface finish, dimensional accuracy, lightness 
and strength of these tubes, m^e steel furniture 
strong, light, functional and attractive. 

' '■ .lib*. < 
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, oar, 

tter^ cjjg;-; 

<Gm««|» of CktiMan^M 
CMC 

We should .like to' i^' 'Sto 

long run, «|||Wardi iy^bem,it4 
develr^ment 
will emerge maiflily nS 
ii^ ccniq>any with a initoliBa IH 1)aa|ft'" 
facilities for catting, «trt^tuxiail..kito 
fabrication wcnic, ma<sl^|iQ§^ arid, 
sheet metal work, und^BlU^ pro> 
duction of only a feallWpMA, conn* 
piete items. Thene boHc facSUtiaB 
will be adequately r. eupportRci by 
suitable technical and t^^inistin* 
live services such as corral tool¬ 
room, research and df^^il'^hnent, 
etc. Ihis nucleus w^.'^ connect¬ 
ed with a number .hT aeparnto in* 
dependent units, spmalinng in the 
design, testing, production, sale and 
servicing of a variety of complete 
machine tools or industrial equip- 
mient. According to the currant 
climate of political thinking in the 
country, such a scheme of diversi¬ 
fication and growth, visualizing a 
group of companies, may not be 
welcome, and run into difficulties 
raised by Indian Company Law and 
taxation measures. Nonetheless, 1 
think the general functional ap¬ 
proach underlying the establish¬ 
ment of a group of companies is 
sound, and is in line with practice 
in advanced economies. 

It is in the context of this out¬ 
look that we have been selective in 
our approach while considering 
and approving collaboration propo¬ 
sals. We have been receiving a 
number of enquiries for both tech¬ 
nical and financial collabonation, 
thanks to the general economic up¬ 
surge in the country and also, if 
1 may add without immodesty, 
thanks to the prestige enjoyed by 
your Management. Only those pro- 
poHals are selected, which fit into 
the framework of the Company’s 
manufacturing facilities and our 
over-all scheme of development. 

Financial Planning 

We also realise that growth must 
be both economic and efficient. Tt 
has been the ermstant endeavour of 
your Management to reduce the 
Costs of construction and, for this 
purpose, most of the civil, structu¬ 
ral and .general rite-development 
Woik is now undertaken d^rt* 


taeittaUy..; Any' sound behtoxw of 
cbyslopme^ mould take praper no* 
count of ^ .available rriUMmeea, 
bcAii'&teri^ atid'^human. I mutt 
oonfeas ritat while ,we have done 
OOP very beat te plan and prepare 
fi^ botih nuatey and men, it is pos¬ 
sible that our efforts may not suc¬ 
ceed to an extent requicM by the 
tasks in hand, through no fault of 
our own. If I have atnick here 
Somewhat diffident note, this is diuT 


, ■ 'I,'i”"" ‘'V' 'V' '''V'y 

NiDC'ioc, ^«ir finaa^ 
in odnaectkm with our nyMAifl e i 
pmgnunme 

Indalmier Limttad 

Reference has been made in 
Directors’ Hcpert to the 
ment of a new. company foe tnana* 
facture of Shot Blasting Equ^nnmt 
in financial participation with Sf/a 
Whedabrator Corporation D $ A, 
and M/s Tilgfaman’s Umitedi 


somewnat dimdent note, ttna is due- «nn m/s ingnman s urmted, 
to die pfesent investment cliipatljj*^ U K. Your approval for this pro- 


and numey market conditions. As 
already indicated in your Direc-.^ 
IpTif’ Report, it is likely to disturj 
die' tempo of our next phase 
development. The current in 
economic activity, if continued, may 
also affect the markets and 
for ouf newly established projects. 

1 trust thts will be a passing phe¬ 
nomenon, which will not' really 


ject is being sought in the Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting to ^ 
nheld soon after this Meeting. Out 
total issued capital of Rs 
12^^,000/- -shares of the value of 
Rs 3,06,250/- will be issued to eondt 
the Overseas companies. Ihe 
pre^pused investment on the part of 
your Company i& Rs 3,25,000/- 
whidi >8 26% of the issued capital, 
leaving Rs 3,12,500/- for offer to 


mar the projected growth «f our _ _ 

Company, This situation unmrlines,, the general public, Both Whe^a- 
the important fact that the ulti^ Arbtator and Tilghmans will be issued 
mate success of any scheme of cor-' ‘free’ shares of Rs 50,000/- each 


porate development rests on general 
economic growth. 

Your Management has tried to 
anticipate financial requirements, 
as far ahead as possible, and to 
explore all available sources for 
funds While seeking financial as¬ 
sistance, we have not neglected to 
maintain proper debt-equity ratio 
by raising further capital. May I 
express here your Board’s apprecia¬ 
tion of your response to our recent 
rights Issue, even in unsettled 
money market conditions. I take 
this as an encouraging sign of your 
confidence in the Management of 
the Company. In this connection, 
t should like to express our pate¬ 
ful thanks to both ICICI and Dena 
Bank for their financial help. The 
smooth and even course of our 
development programme so far, is 
in no small measure due to their 
timely assistance. At the beginn¬ 
ing of our present development 
programme, ICICI invested in our 


for supply of technical ‘know-how* 
out oi their total shareholding, 
menhoned above. Plant and ma¬ 
chinery of the approximate value of 
Rs 2,33,884/- is proposed to be 
imported from England, agaimt 
whidh Tilghmans will be iaaued 
shares of equivalent value. Balance 
of Tilghmans and Wheelabrator 
contribution will be made in cash 
in Pounds, Sterling, or Dollars, as 
the case may be. The demand for 
Shot Blasting Equipment is already 
high and is expected to increase 
with the develc^tnent of metal¬ 
using industries in the country. We 
will be the first Company to manu- 
- facture this item in India. Our 
partners and collaborators are well- 
known throughout the world for 
their high standards of quality. I 
am glad to announce here that our 
proposed name for the company, 
ie, INDABRATOR LIMITED, has 
now been approved. The scheme 
has been cleared from the capacity 


Profetenco Shams, apart ^ 


underwriting the issue of Equity 
Shares. They have now given us 
further loan assistance. Dena Bank 
have not only increased our Over¬ 
draft limits from year to year, but 
also made avoilaUe to us other 
facilities, such as discounting of- 
bitia, even in tight money market 
conditions. We look forward to their 
continued co-operarion in the years 
ahead. Thanb are also due to 


have also been approved. The new 
company expects to go into produc¬ 
tion early in 1964. 

Your Directors’ Report has also 
referred to streamlining of produc¬ 
tion facilities in self-contained 
Departments at Goregaon. This is 
tally an evidence of the functional 
approach in our strategy for deve¬ 
lopment, to which I have referred 
earlier. As stated above, there are 

mi 


real^I W «^. ‘jCa^ruA ia 


|?^;i*tlSi^‘ *4, tNii otojoclive.' Tiroty, sudi 
'ij;A'Tp#l|<onite 'glwwth with divereifi*^- 
jlioh IjM'to reckon with the burden 
* ' double taxation on jnter-com- 


^Icutta reoebtiy "' floaducted fey 
Mtnrie Solomon, He limits that 
while, on the otie hand, there is a 
chronic shortage ol capital invest' 


, jpSany profits. Secondly, it has also raetit, on the'other, machines and 
' ^ grapple with the adninistrative (^uipment available in the' facto> 

ilO|0 , legal complications, arising rie» are not being iuJIy or properly 

' wit of Company Law provisions on utUijted. This situation calls for 

inter-corporate investments and management training of the highest 

dealings. The present policy of the order. li also calls for streamlining 
Government in tiii* connection of administrative prooeduros, which 


needs tb be revised in the interest 
of stimulating capital formation. 
■ Jts rigid application also militates 
ilgainst basic principles of speciali¬ 
sation, efficiency and inter-de.pen- 
dance. A group of companies, ser¬ 
ving and supjiorting each other, 
helps to blend the better elements 
of centralisation and delegation. I 
frust Government’s earlier decision 
to reduce the burden of inter-com¬ 
pany taxation will soon be carried 
still further leading to substantial 
relief, it not its complete abolition. 

Management Training 


will help to reduce delay and speed 
up development. The framework «t 
detailed controls, ogling for numer¬ 
ous and frequent references to Gov¬ 
ernment in almost all matters of 
corporate growth, needs to be re¬ 
viewed on a policy basis. What is 
required is indicative and not im¬ 
perative planning, as stated by a 
shrewd French observer of oUr 
economic scene. While the neces¬ 
sity of controls in a planned econo¬ 
my IS admitted, their multiplicity 
and faulty operation tend to retaid 
the late of growth. Change is also 


TL. 

lafeow 

trad* 

attitudei which iup«!^ idbfn». 
ductivity,^ and i»cn^ 
ing costs’. However; '-Asipiiihjg , 
vour^le , marlwtts, avadlflhiity 
jihyskal' ferities, smd t»w mace- 
rkls, the tiaaita pyontem is to eat^ 
tract the utmoet out of tfaq']given 
investifeerit, with diie (consideration 
for maintehaim and morale, phy¬ 
sical facilities should ^1:^ matched 
by techniOTl process "dud mthtigen' 
rial abilities^.. It is this aTOioacb to 
efficient and economic resmi^tion tif 
growth, which we should now like 
to see increasingly applied in our 
Company. 

1 am sure you would like to join 
me in thanking our staff and work¬ 
ers for theiri''Sustained efforts and 
good performance. 

IVole : This does not purport to 
be the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Company. 


We have instituted various train¬ 
ing 'schemes for skilled workers, 
Engineers and other peiaonnel, 
necessary for the proper working 
of our new facilities. Training is 
a slow and difficult piocess. Yoiii 
Management is fully aware of the 
gaps in our training programmes, 
especially in the areas of quality 
. control, sales and general adminis¬ 
tration. More than physical facili¬ 
ties. growth is accounted by spirit 
of innovation, timely decisions, 
alertness and flexibility in face of 
opportunities and obstacles, im¬ 
provement of methods, etc, all of 
which are conveniently described as 
, better management. Training foi 
thiis purpose IS as arduous as it is 
important. 

In his “Theory of Economic 
Development’’, J A Schumpeter 
stated that “growth does not spring 
' primarily from capital investment. 
Although the slow and continuous 
increase of national supply of pixi- 
‘ ductive means and savings is obvi- 
; ously important, development spr- 
, ings overwhelmingly from eraplov- 
) ing existing resources in a new way 
^jcte^iective of whether or not those- 
' rWdurces increased”. He estimatfeii 
t^ot 13% of the growth in U-S-A.*-' 
f'. due to economic resources but 
.;',)|WS6 ,w*s due to changes in tcchno- 
ralbrras and social iinprove- 
^ ‘ t. JW* analysis is suppOTtod 

a 

s' 
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Businei.i Notes 

Mukand Iron and Steel 


THE operationing results of Mu- 
kand Iron and Steel Works 
during the year ended March 3], 
1963, show that both production 
and sales have recorded satisfactory 
improvement, though the net profit 
has not moved up as a consequence. 
The Kurla steel foundry produced 
7,624 tons m 1962-63 as compared 
with 6,280 tons in 1961-62. Produc¬ 
tion in the current year is expected 
to reach 9.000 tons. The wire rod 
project, Kalwe, is making progress 
and is expected to go into produc¬ 
tion in 1965-66. Sales of rolled 
products increased by 47 pdr cent 
and of steel castings by 25 per 
ceni Sales realisation and other 
income have gone up by 37 per 
cent from Rs 4.76 crores to Rs 6.51 
crores. Gross profit after providing 
depreciation is higher at Rs 51.7.^ 
laklis compared with Rs 49.92 lakhs 
in the previous year. Taxation is 
provided for at Rs 29.75 
lakhs (Rs 25 lakhs). The pro¬ 
fit after making the various 
provisions has declined from Rs 
23.42 Igltbs to Rs 21.74 lakhs- Add¬ 
ing to thi?, ‘excess provision in 
previous years’ amounting to Rs 
1.47 lakhs, ‘provision for . grattlKy 
transferred’ ^ Be 8 lakha and 'tax 




refunds’ of Rs 3.34 lakhs, the total 
comes to Rs 34.55 lakhs, of which 
the Directors have allocated Rs 
15.30 lakhs to general reserve, Rs 
4 25 lakhs to development rebate 
reserve and Rs 15 lakhs to dividend 
reserve. Out of the dividend reserve 
the Directors have recommended 
the payment of Rs 1.20 per old 
ordinary share, Rs 0,60 per new 
ordinary share and Rs 29.94 per 
deferred share, in all aggregating 
to Rs 14.01 lakhs. 

The Directors state in their re¬ 
port that tho-ugh billet supplies im¬ 
proved during the year to 60,841 
tonnes as against 42,580 tonnes in 
the previous year, they were only 
three-fourths of the cojnpany’i en¬ 
titlement. There was a portage of 
scraps since their decontrol in 
August 1962 and their prices spurt¬ 
ed from Rs 52 to Rs 65 per lonnc. 
Electricity rates were raised froni 
May 1 , 1 .1963. There was also an 
increase in excise duty to the exfenl 
of Rs 15 lakhs during the year. All 
these.^tetprs, together with .higher 
rail IfRi^ iqtc, tended to, push up 
the cost of production. 

The Cotnpsiny’s sufesidiary, tik 
Batala Engineering Company, h** 
ipade good progress in the tnuno« 



i»a'l#iii|jtii]^ 

'' ■■•. -'' '-: ,/ > ■■ ■ >||W ISlBetWc^ 

OiiBi^ibaii^ ^Sai , jff AJAJ Eti^ThlCAtS ']^v« i«»- 

tn Ws Aaitifeinlint ttcctMipsoy.-! ■ pwwiv* nsti;^,to sbow lor 
^ rtw'tWictors’ $xmn fate ui^jT yeat anded Makh SI, 1963. .Sates 
'Co^fmaant to de«>ntrol billet turnover and profits faaVe improved 
^rioeii*' '«rtrif‘™'adogtia^ iHpplie^ are, aubatantially dHiing the year. Sales 
' ■ * ♦••‘J - f. s. , . oi ". various products wtett fip from 

Rs 2.84 crons to Rg’ 3.S8 crorea, fay 
'2d*per, cent' Profits before pfovb 
sions dmouftted to Rs' 24.87' lalclis 
being '69 per cent faig^ter. than the 

C lous year’s fi^re-of Rs 14.73 
s. Taxation provision ie rttised 
from Rs 6.25 iafcfas to Rs 14 la^s. 
'Profit after provisoes came to Rs 
10.51 lakhs compared witfa Rs 8.38 
I^faS'in the previous year. The net 
profit margin remains mote dr less 
unchanged at about 3 per cent. 
Allocations include development re. 
bate reserve Rs 13,000 (lfa» 25,000) 
and general reserve Rs 4.05 • lakhs 
(Rs 2.32 lakhs). A sum of Rs 6 
lAkhs is transferred to dividend re¬ 
serve from which the Directors have 
recommended a preference divi* 
dend of Rs 47,983 at Rs 6.50 per 
share, ordinary dividend of Rs 4.73 
lakhs at 10 per share and deferred 
dividend of Rs 73,777 at Rs 4.27 
. per share. The dividends aggregate 
Rs 5 97 lakhs as against Rs 4.15 
lakhs in, the previous year. 

The Directors state that the de- 
raafid for transformers has. improved. 
Hind Lamps in which the Company 
hu 50 per ceiU interest has not been 
granted foreign exchange (o expand 
Its production. The Tariff Commi'.- 
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mteutcd. Bil}^ are th» ^ncfoul 
jaw ‘material fot th;i ^^re*rt>tmig 
. mdu^. Shri ' Bajaj rijpipains mat 
IBc marii producers are usin|^ lar^r 
ijuahtities of billets ttimnselvcs 
wHlimit gtvihg a fairij sRare to the 
ire-rollei^. Hi suggests' tKat in plan¬ 
ning the Bokaro steel plant, a cer¬ 
tain pciwirifi ofllhe billet output 
should be reserved for the re-rollers. 
Shri. Bajaj again.drawa tW atten¬ 
tion of Govemihent to the discrimi¬ 
nation that exists between the main 
producers and the le-rollers in the 
matter of conversion charges, rail 
freight etc, and pleads fm- its re¬ 
moval. ■ Hi also suggests the pay¬ 
ment of cash export subsidy to re¬ 
rollers ai given ’ to the main pro¬ 
ducers as an incentive. 

Regarding the conversion of de¬ 
ferred shares, the Chairman states 
that one major obstacle is the tax 
liability on the deferred share¬ 
holders. The revenue,.. Board has 
held that the national gains arising 
on conversion will be subject to tax 
but has not agreed with the sugges¬ 
tion that the profits arising out of 
sale, of ordinary shares acquired 
in lieu of deferred shares should be 
treated as capital gains. The defer¬ 
red share of the paid-up value of 


and'fiupmnceitt tufaeiS'li amdiriLlllte , 
Company h«« piteif toihWMtriieC'fiKi 
instirunient factory fit PooBfi. 
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Shri' Kfimafaiayfiti Bajgj, ' 
mm of the Company, poiiits 
that until,the preeerit output.ot .« 
and tubes may he sufficient ;* 

die immediate.needs, with induijhmir 
lisation and electrification the ifab 


.the 


f ■ ) ili 


mand wjll increaM gnd ui^bK., .»» v-, 
rate of growth-of the ptet Si. or 3 “ if! 
years is maintained,' there W. 
a shortage after, some time. 

Bajaj therefore, suggests an, ifottto- > 
diate expansion of ^ manui^^'tlRg , 
capacity for lamps and contponiOfitiit 
and particularly the latter,, In VifW 
of the shortage of foreign ekdhan^ S 
the lamp factories should be fnw 
ed on a double shift basis altfamjgfi 
it. might mean earlier tehabiUtfitw ^ 
of machinery. In his dpinion, IW 
manufacture of fluorescent ' tubea, ‘-'a 
should be left to large-scale liSfihu *‘M 
facturers only,. as it would not he , 
possible or economic for the amdh 
scale industries to produce 
fluorescent tubes and glass tiffiing: l|| 
together.. ?:/ 

Mettuur Chemicals 

I^E.T'IUR Chemioal and Indus* 
trial Corporation doubled its 
rated capacity for caustic ao4t 
isam 20 tons 6o 40 tons per day ’ ■ 
during the year, ended March 31, 

1963 and production reached an 
all-time high of 10,380 tons. Plans' 
to expand thp capacity further 
from 40 tons to 100 tons per day 


Vt. 


frMfieiu f» in peri/, 
fie/bnfi ft With a// yotfr might 

^ tawansaui uenm 

INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 

PreSwctien formula today 
it ‘lilie ’life-giving nioefi for 
the body. Tho. more you 
produce in fenm find fac- 
toriet. the more* you add 
to tha' etrangth of tha 
country. 



STRENGTHEN DEFENCE 
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wilii th« MUKtion «{' 
«](cHaiigB loan of Rs 97.30 
« nipee loan of Rs 42.70 
jby the Induatriai Finance 
j'^j'tftijwratioB of India. Production of 
' Hwching powder and other cheini- 
' . iliRjl* Was well maintained. Sales of 
' 'Oinutic soda and liquid chlorine 
wHaiitti brisk throughout the year. The 
Cwnpany was able to move liquid 
cidoritie in bulk in tank wagon 
loto for the first time in India. Pro¬ 
duction and sales of vegetable oils 
and soaps were very satisfactory 
and impressive during the year and 
l^hier than in 1961-62. Proposals 
f r the import of plant and machi¬ 
nery for the manufacture of orga¬ 
nic chemicals are under discussion 
The Company intends to issue 
farther capital of Rs 60 lakhs in 
equity shares and Rs 30 lakhs in 
preference shares. 

To meet the requirements of salt, 
the Company will establish a new 
salt factory at Vedaranyam for 
which the State Government has 
made available to the Company 
about 3,500 acres of land. It is 
proposed to produce 2-lakh tons of 
salt every year and also to recover 
valuable chemicals occurring along 
with salt as by-products. 

The year’s working after provid¬ 
ing depreciation ha.s yielded a pro¬ 
fit of Rs 29,82 lakhs compared 
with Rs 19 71 lakhs, showing a 
rise of about 51 per cent. Sales 
were up by nearly .13 per cent from 
Rs 1.50 crores to Rs 2.01 crores. 
The profit margin increased from 
13.1 per cent to 14.8 per cent From 
the profits of the year, mam allo¬ 
cations were ; development rebate 
reserve Rs 2.50 lakhs (Rs 10 
lakhs); taxation provision Rs 7.50 
lakhs (Rs 2.85 lakhs); general re¬ 
serve Rs 1.60 lakhs (nil) The 
Company is not liable to pay SPT 
because of the recent expansion of 
its capital base. Preference dividend 
gets Rs 1.56 lakhs. The equity divi¬ 
dend is maintained at 12^ per cent 
; absorbing Rs 8.7.3 lakhs. The net 
warnings after taxes per ordinary 
ffaafe amounts to Rs 1.48 which 
^tlpveys the ordinary dividend 1.2 
tiines roughly. At the current mar-. 

‘ Skit'S((!ate of about Rs 13, the yield' 
Works out to 9.6 per cent taxable. 

Inl^ Cements 

9DIA Cement’s output of clinker 
and- cement was below the rated 
•ijjapatdly in dte y«ar ended Marcn 


31%' JMk This is due to stoppai^ 
of she of the kilos for atone time 
to effect major rqiairs. Production 
during the ourrem yOor is, how¬ 
ever, reported to he satisfactory. 

Cement sales during the year 
showed a small rise of Rs 5 lakhs 
at Rs 3.95 crores, but the net pro¬ 
fit declined from Rs 51.29 lakhs to 
Rs 48.83 lakhs. The Directors have 
transferred Rs 10 lakhs from Gene¬ 
ral Reserve to supplement the net 
profit and other incomes in order 
to make allocations which include: 
transfer to rehabUitation, research, 
modernisation and development re¬ 
bate reserve, net, Rs .3.53 lakhs and 
provision for taxes Rs 24 lakhs 
(Rb 23.50 lakhs). Preference divi¬ 
dend at 6.66 per cent absorbs Rs 
2.22 lakhs. Ordinary dividend is 
reduced from 12 per cent to 9 per 
cent on the increased capital and 
absorbs Rs 26.75 lakhs (Rs 26.93 
lakhs) 

The Directors complain that the 
increase in the retention price for 
cement of Rs 2.75 effective from 
June 1, 196,3 does not fully cover 
the actual inctease in costs since 
November 1961 when the Govern¬ 
ment last fixed the retention prices. 
The coal subsidy scheme applicable 
to those units receiving coal by the 
■sea-cum-rail route has not worked 
■satisfactorily as the rate of subsidy 
fixed IS far below the actual ex- 
jwnses incurred. 

The erection of a new plant at 
Sankerdrug, which will raise the 
rated capacity to 7-iakh tons is 
nearing oompletion and production 
will commence by September end. 
The Andhra scheme for a 2-lakb 
ton unit IS proposed to be taken up 
in 1965. 

Engel India Machines & Tools 

IT is the plastics industry that will 

benefit from the formation of the 
Lngel India Machines & Tools 
Limited Calcutta, with financial and 
technical collaboration of Me.ssrs 
Ludwig Engel K C of Austria for 
the manufacture of 300 machines of 
different capacities and 200 moulds 
every year. Announcing thu to 
pressmen and members of the Plas¬ 
tics industry tbu week, Shri Rana- 
deb Chaudhuri, Chairman .of the 
company, Said that die construction 
of the factory is going according to 
schedule and is expected to go into 
production by about the middle of 
next year. 


The ‘tsaipitel 

company is Rs 1, ettwe <iiil of whiafa, 
Rb 20 lakhs ace takea <M«r by lAie 
Collaboraton and Directora. tlia 
remaining proposed paid-op cajrital 
of Rs .30 lakhs is fully underwrithm 
as follows: Rs 2i Iddia by LiC 
(also Bubscribed), Rs 5 lakhs eaeR 
by IFC and West Bengal Financial 
Corporation and ■ the remaining 
amount by various banking and in¬ 
surance companies. The IFC also 
sanctioned a loan of Rs 25 lakhs 
to the tiompany. Shri Gfaaudbori 
said that an the members of the 
plastics industry were anxious to 
participate in the equity, the com¬ 
pany would request permission from 
the Government for making firm 
allotment to them, out of the pro¬ 
posed Rs 27^ lakhs of public sub- 
.scription which would be made to¬ 
wards the end of the year. 

Union Carbide India Limited 
has been appointed as the sole sell¬ 
ing agents, throughout the country 
for the company's machinery. An 
agreement was signed with the col¬ 
laborators reserving certain terri¬ 
tories for export of machines by the 
Indian company and would thus 
help to earn foreign exchange. 

Market 

Thursday morning, 

•pHE inter-bank call money rate 
slumped further during the 
course of the week to 1 per cent, 
the rate which prevailed a month 
ago. The intervention of holidays 
to an extent accounted for paucity 
of business and absence of ^mand 
from usual quarters. But the major 
factors underlying the easier trend 
are the sizable contraction in bank 
credit and steady growth of bank 
deposits. During the week ended 
August 16, bank credit declined by 
Rs 6.32 crores while bank deposits 
rose by Rs 17.76 crores. In Cal¬ 
cutta too call money earns hardly 
1 per cent. 

With a larger inflow of funds, 
scheduled bemks reduced their 
borrowings from the Reserve Bank 
by Rs 2 79 crores during the week. 
Although their balances with the 
Reserve Bank fell by Rs 2.86 crores, 
they auranented their cash balan¬ 
ces by Ri‘ 7.&7 crores, increased 
their call and short-notice advances 
by Rs 3.93 crores and, above all. 
swelled their investments in Gov- 
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'■tfttjftttt’-iaMrfwBitt in »ttr <mt- 
piising «tiiottom of tiw^ilack 
aeasoi)' Gempamd to position a 
(tgn, -^e banks ore tioW reiS' 
lively Comfortable in that their 
tsotkl ailvancns and purchases of bilie 
are lower b)^>Bs 19.42 crores, their 
deposits are^^ I almost maintained, 
their borrowings from Reserve Bank 
are negligible, and their invest- 
mieiits have gone up by Rs • 33 j 40 
crores, 'although on the-mlbcr side, 
their cadi and balanceo have de¬ 
clined by Rs 17.31 crCwee and their 
borrowings have increased by Rs 
5.56 crores. 

The increase in resources of the 
banks has not, howevea,. found re¬ 
flection in the Treasury Bills tend¬ 
ers opened on August 27, The 
amount offered \kas only- Rs 2 
crores against Rs 2 crores asked for. 
But intermediates sold from August 
21 to 24 were considerably higher 
at Rs 7.19 crores as against the 
last sale of Rs 1.43 crores only. It 
appears that the excess funds of 
banks and other institutions have 


bi^ 

©a ituulkiet —' resulting in ' w Ooa- 
sistently rising trend therein-“itar 
the obvious reasons of encashability' 
at any time and relatively hi^er 
yield. It is but natural that banits 
should show a preference for liqtU' 
dity in investing their surplus funds 
.so as to be able to avail themselves 
of more remunerative uses as and 
when opportunity arises. The de¬ 
mand for giltedged will, ,(therefore, 
continue,,as long as call loans dp 
not fetch attractive returns, which 
in turn will keep the call loan 
rates easy. 

The Reserve Bank’s statement ibr 
the week ended August 23 shows 
that notes in circulation have fug' 
ther contracted during the week by- 
Rs 27.69 crores (Rs 10.50 crores 
during the previous week) of which 
Rs 15.16 crores are absorbed by the 
Banking Department and the re¬ 
maining Rs 12.53 crores have gone 
back to the Issue Department. Rupee 
securities in the Issue Department 
are lower to the extent of Rs 14.20 
crores This week once again the 
Bank’s investments are down by Rs 
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ings haw abo declintri py, Ra X3^'- } 
crores aocpuhting lor an aggreg^ j 
fall of Rs 58.03 crores in the, bold" ! 
ings of securities and Treasury Bills, ^ 
Central and State Govermii^its’< ) 
borrowings have increased by Ra 
4.85 crores, but this is made up t^ 4 
the rise in their deports of Rs ‘6,32 , 
crores. Scheduled banks have opt 
increased their borrowings beyond a ," 
negligible amount of Rs 5 lakhs, 
but, on ihe other hand, (tib«y have 
added to their deposits by lls 12,98 
crores. The major cause for, th® 
depletion of the Bank’s Securi4^ . 
thus seems to be the withdrawal of 
deposits bv “Others” to the tiinc ,id 
Rs 42 09 crores. Although foreiw 
securities are down by Rs 80 lakm, 
balances held abroad arc higher ■ 
Rs 4.07 crores causing a net in* ; 
crease in foreign assets of Rs S.zt 
crores. 

Government securities continued 
buoyant during the week and price# 
of several loans were marked i^. 
The 3 per cent Conversion Loan 
improved to Rs 6-1.50. 11118 fittn ' 

tendency is likely to persist. 


Foreign Exchange 


Syndicate Bank with its network of more than 
186 Branches is ready to look after your Foreign 
Exchange Business requirements, such as:- 

' 

ty Negotiation and Collection of Bills and Cheques 
Issuing Letters of Credit 
lAr Remittance to Foreign Countries 

Advice on Export & Import Business, Exchange Control etc. 

•> 

Leave your worries in our experienced hands! 

SYNDICATE BANK 

The Cahara Industrial & Banking Syndicate, Limited 

Udipi, South Kanara. - , 
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BAIOUNa RETU»N» 

(Rs crorts) 

Aug 28 AiiglS iiOyM 
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'Note circulation 2208 74 2236.43 2208 91 


AngM, 

’82 

2029 06 


'a. 

Rupee coin 

121.83 

119.36 

120.08 

122A1 

t ; s 

" Deposits 
(a) Central Govt 

65 04 

57.36 

149.27 

59.07. 

f, 

(b) Other Govts 

15.16 

16.85 

9.11 

11.92 


( 0 ) Banks 

101 01 

88 63 

85.87 

108.22 


(d)' Others 

160.25 

203.12 

209.63 

173.84 

4 

Foreign securities 

89.46 

90 26 

, 96.26 

88.64 

' B 

Balance abroad 

8.35 

4 28 

5.56 

6.06 

.6 

Rupee securities 

1907 12 

1921 32 

1901.31 

1722.60 

. 7 

Investments ■ 

223.31 

264.41 

331.06 

256.97 

S 

Loans and advances 




, 

to Govts 

45.03 

4017 

56.33 

34.91 

9 

Other loans and 
advances 

156.14 

141.46 

129.70 

132 96 

Sohedulod Banks 

Aug 16 

Aug 9 

July 19 

Aug 17, 


1 Aggregate 

deposits (net) 2179 81 

Demand (net) 96739 

Time (net) 1222.42 

.2 Cash In hand 59 08 

3 Balance with 

Reserve Bank 84.67 

, 4 (2) + (3)a8% 

of (1) 6.59 

8 Borrowings from 

Reserve Bank 0 32 

(a) Against usance 
bills and/or pro¬ 
missory notes 

(b) Others 0 32 

* 8 Advances 1269.30 

(a) State Bank . 245 60 

(b) Others 1023 70 

t Bills discounted 

, (a) inland 163 97 

(b) Foreign 47.96 

' (c) Total 21193 

(1) State Bank 16.27 
(U) Others 195 66 

, 8 («)+-‘(7)a8% 

of (1) 67.95 

.9 XnveBtxnent in 

iOovt Securiiles 730.48 

XO ‘ (9) as % of (1) 33.61 


2162,05 2180.07 
940 84 920.15 

122121 1259.02 
51.50 52.06 

87.43 103.32 

6.43 713 

3.11 0.47 

1 95 0 09 

116 0.38 

1273 42 1287.64 
248 43 252.83 

1024 99 1034.71 

163.48 160.98 

SO 66 5214 

214.14 213.12 

15 81 16 46 

198.33 196.66 

68 80 68 84 

716.13 697 08 

33.12 S1.98 


2054.03 

797.36 

1266.67 

53.68 


0.01 

0.99 

1207.41 

259.27 

048.14 

129.64 

47.44 

177.08 

14.72 

162.36 


666.22 

32.58 


Bombay Money Bates 

(Per cent per annum) 


; CAB money 
tjnm Banks 
;< iOspbsitB 

Aug 16 

2.69 

Aug 9 

2.70 

July IB 

0.80 

Aug 17; 

1.80 

!f!uj'Sev»n days 

3,00 

3.00 

3.00 

SiOO 

n 4 :,Sfhree aiontbs 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

/. ,dSbt momlu 

' 'tk 1 1 j, 

.."ruAJSkdg 1 ' ■*“ 

" 3,76 

1 

3.76 

3.76 

3.75 


[ Group and Sub-group J 
' Feod Artioleut 
Cereals 
Pulses 

Fruits A Vegetables 
MUk A Ghee 
Edible Oils 
Fish, Eggs & Meat . 
Sugar & Our 
Others - > 

Diquer and Tobacco 
Tobacco 

Ztoel, Power, Light & 
Lubricants 

Industitel Raw Materials 

Fibres 

Oilseeds 

Minerals 

Others 

Manntaeturea 
Intermediate Products 
Finished Products 
Textiles 
Cotton 
Jute 
Woollen 
Silk & Rayon 
Metal Products 
Chemicals 
Oil cakes 

Machinery & Transport 
Equipment 
Others 

All CommodltlcMi 


1952-S3 = 100) ‘ 

MQNTKttY AV*RAi&*" 
July 19«3 JuqslSdS Juiyll 


187.8 

mA 

" 188A' 

115.0 

109.7 

1124 

lOS.5 

lOtA 

106,6 

141.2 

ia(9.ft 

14S.D 

1316 

•130.9 

127A 

151.6 

1OOJ0 

155:3 

148.2 

147.1 

144i7 

193.8 

187.9 

162.1 

188.2 

178.9 

170.8 

118.8 

ilbA 

B8A 

115.9 

.. 

94.9 

187.1 

187,1 

128.8 

188.6 

188.7 

I38.a 

1801 

133,6 

130.2 

166.7 

1526 

166A 

93.4 

92.4 

93.4 

126 2 

125-2 

126.3 

180.5 

180.5 

129.3 

140.2 

, l«B.O 

142.9 

129.0 

12B.1 

127.2 

126.4 

127.2 

126.6 

135.2 

135 3 

129.4 

97.9 

101.3 

116.5 

150.9 

142.7 

141.3 

136.3 

136.9 

129.7 

163 0 

1616 

160.5 

117.2 

117.3 

116.4 

169.8 

leae 

157.1 

123.8 

123.2 

117.6 

128 4 

1281 

125 6 

185.4 

188.9 

129.6 


Cotton Textile Industry 
(Mill SeetfOr) 


n • . iravcirtKC'/ 

Production 

Cloth 

{MiUion yds) 369 410 396 416 

Yarn 

(MiUton Ibi) 148 7 162.5 150 7 71 6 

Stocks* 

Cloth 

(Million ydi) 280 9 42.7 5 300 7 472.2 

Yarn 

(Million Ibr) 16.2 22 0 16 4 22 3 

Consumption of 
raw cotton by 
textile mills 

(Lakh baier) 

Indian 3.86 3 88 3.70 3 87 

Foreign 0 69 0.90 0 79 0.82 

Total 4.55 4 78 4 49 4 69 

* At the end of the month or year 
Source i Textile Commissioner, Government of India, 
Bombay. 


Cloth Production 


Coane 

Lower medium 
Higher miraium 
Fine 

Superfine 

Total 

Source ) Textile 
Bombay. 


(Million 
Feb ’63 

Metres) 
Jan '63 

Feb ’62 

1962 

60.9 

70.2 

54 4 

(Average) 
63 4 

107.8 

1172 

117.6 

117.0 

129.6 

114.9 

158.8 

162.0 

16.8 

19.5 

13.2 

16.4 

22 0 

22,9 

18.2 

2i.r 

337.1 

3747 ' 

362.3 

380,0 

Commubsionet, Covemment 

of Indik, 







Coal Production and Despatches 


(Monthly Averagei or Calendar Months) 

('000 Metric Tons) 


1963; 

April 

Raising! 

5.696 

Despatches 

4,949 

Stocks at 
pit head 
4,267 


March 

5.806 

5,229 

4,086 


Feb 

5.643 

4,734 

4,099 

1962: 

April 

4.997 

4,460 

3,731 

1962 

5.129 

4,573 

3,483 

1961- 


4.675 

4.190 

8,290 

1960 


4.384 

3,860 

3.458 

1959 


3.984 

3,522 

2,729 

1955 


3.236 

2.789 

2,685 

1951 


2,915 

2.473 

2,824 


SotOroo ! Ministry of Mines and Fuel, Government of India 


Working Class Cost of living Index 


(Base adjusted to 1949=100) 

ld62 

May ’63 April '63 May '62 (Average) 


Gauhati 

NA 

111 

111 

112 

Ahmedabad 

NA 

NA* 

122 

122 

Madras 

150 

149 

150 

150 

Bombay 

143 

• 142 

144 

145 

Bangalore 

NA 

NAt 

152 

153 

Kanpur 

105 

105 

103 

107 

Calcutta 

128 

126 

119 

120 

DdW 

NA 

• NAt ■ 

127 

130 

All-India 

NA 

131 

129 

130 


* The figure for March '63 is 118 ■ 

t The figure fdr Fob '63 is 131 
^ figure for Feb ’63 is 130. 

.Sou^ t Central Statistical Oiganisation, Cabinet SecieUriat. 


Production of Petroleum Mid Petroleiim Plo dae lM 



(’000 Metric Tons) 



April ’63 

Mar’63 

April ’62 

1962 ' 
(Average) 

83.r 

Crude Petroleum 
Petroleum products 

109 3 

128 0 

74.9 

Light distillates 

U3,2 

128 2 

84.2 

'■96.8 

Kerosenes 

112 9 

117 3 

82.5' 

97,3 

Diesels 

158 3 

181.3 

135 2 

149.3 

Lubricants 

22 

3.1 

0.9 

2.1 

Bitumens 

32 9 

31.7 

33 2 

30.7 

Heavy ends 

184 7 

203.3 

136.8 

162.9 - 

Other product! 
Total of petroleum 

68 

10 3 

90 

lp.7 

products 

611.3 

675 2 

481.2 

549.8 


Sonree i Ministry c(f Mines and Fuel, Government of India. 


dtdnt Stodh Companies 

New Registrations and Llquidatitms 

(AU A,mouiits in Rs Lakhs) 

April ’63 Mar ’63 April ’62 1962 

(Average) . 

Incorporated and 


registered 

No of companies 

92 

129 

146 

128 

Authorised capital 

10,32 

21,34 

17,86 , 

25,82 

(^esed to vrork 

No of companies 

62 

48 

84 

94 

Paid-up capital 

52 

25 

88 


Over-nil variations 
in paid-up 
. capital of all 
contpanies 

+38,82 

+ 7,59 

+3,66 

+12^3 


Scnirce i Department of- Cbihpfny Ijaw Administratioor , 
Ministry of Commerce aaid Industiy, GovOnuneitt 
of India. 
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1536 
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^cy and di^ Law 


’tlill^NCE Minister G^ivvi’s eutentent SaMw <!»<> did ' 

'‘ieaaona for the militaiiy debacle arainat the Qihiaid fawt yaiY {jSa* .« 
cusaed in the next editorial) faighU^ta die tfainga Ihat aeM to 
done to anawer effectively a renewed attack from aerpn the noyttM^ ; , 
borders. But die threat from Qusa » not piere^ military and itiwro ^ 
more than our territorial intc^ty baa to be deeded. M tM'IteiK' ' 
gency has increased our vi^laoce on the military front, &aa M toadh., 
us negligent in other directrons? This doubt is raised by the Su{»r«i:ae 
Court’fl momentous judgment last , week on the Di&noe of IndJa. 
Technically, the Court did no more than d^ne what it oonhidoMd 
the true scr^ of Article 359 (1) of the Cooatitution and, in efftet, 
reject the 26 petitions against the Defence of India Act fiM beftoie ' 
it. But the implications of the judgment go far beymsd the fkto of 
these petitions and deserve the 4axm earnest and hmaediate conaidC' 
ration of Parliament emd Government that die report on dl^ army’s 
failure in NEPA should be getting at the hands of those responsible for 
preparing the military defence against China. . ' 

Interpreted legally what the Supreme Court l^dgrben^ has esta*, 
blished is that rights exist, only to the extent that tb^ can be enforced. 
The principal contention of the petitioners was that tfae^Defdhoe of 
India Act and Rules ■were void because they iniritig^ Alticies |4,^ 21 
and 22 of die- Constitution. These Artkdes ^araatee ^ Hbb ri«t to 
equality before law,, the ri^t not to be deprived of Gfe . or liberty 
except according to procedure established by law and the right, ip case 
of arrest, to be informed of the grounds for arrest and to be ppodooed' 
before a magistrate within 24 houra 

Article 358 of Yhe Constitution, under which, the Defence of b^a 
Act and Rules are enacted, empowers the State to any law .ta tb 
take any executive action it considers tiepesury Wfhile a proclamal^ , 
of Emergent^ is in operation even if sudi a law or act infringes we 
rights guaranteed under Article 19. Article 19 ipiaranteea the r^bt 
to freedom of speech and expression, to assemble ptaoeafalv, to wn^ 
as^iationA to move freely throughout India, to reside and settle*^ 
any part of the oountiyi to acquire and dispose bf propert'y and ^ 
practise any profession or occupation. These, then,' Me the ridtts whtob 
are explicitly suspended by the Constitution dqring the ’EmeTjp^eV, 
There is no mention of Articles 14, 21 and 22 as b®“E sitpilarly’ 
suspended. 

Article 359, however, empowers Ae Presideitt, i 
thin cd Emerw»i||||^. is in operation, to suspend 
move Ae courts #» enforcement of any Or all " 
guaranteiiid in Part ill of Ae Cqnrtitutton. . 
issued Jin connection wfA the presBOt EmeigeApyJ^ 

Ae rigiit to mAto” Ae courts fpr enforcement ofrArtie 
Bo we bgib a d^atlon whe'e AouA unlike Astfolfe 



and 2? '*rP'«ot suspended, -Ae lpA«**: ■td Ae ceitti^''to'!eiii&i^.; ^ , 

, Aead'Articles',i*. JTd'Ae.dxteril Aat Aieh| ’.^**01^. 

' Af ‘ ^ W'‘ 

" ’ , ,1, J'-.J, i.'V’i.'.T- '■: 


j^oplam*'. 
ffobt'to'^ 
RijAto 
.mdiy’;*, 

!y .wroaodj', , 




b to the 

«nfofc*inent of th'We Articlel 
th^ (iourts J| barrejf by the 
9J4Bntial OTffer (which, iiiiddeiit- 
aJiy, has to be lai^t before 
ParlumieTit but not approved b> 
it) the courts cannot be moved 
to redress tire State’s actions under 
the unconstitutional Act and Rules. 
During the Emergency, ther||pre, 
not merely the rights guarflWt'cd 
undfer Article 19, but,^^ effect, all 
Fundamental Rights become inope- 
radive for the rea.son that the erti- 
zen is deprived of the means of their 
enforcement, It is worth noting 
that all the 7 judges, including 
Justice Suhba Rao who dissented 
with the majority judgement, ag¬ 
reed with this conclusion. 

The judges differed on another 
question: whether or not Article 

359 of the Constitution took away 
the statutory power of High Courts 
under Section 491 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code to ordci the release 
of anyone illegally detained. Justice 
Suhba Rao, in his minority jpdge- 
ment, held that it did not. 

It Ls possible to aigue that th'' 
right which a citizen .seeks to en¬ 
force under Section 491 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code is the common 
law right of private oi (lersonal 
liberty — a right which can be en- 
forcen against all, including the 
State. If that is so, it may ho argu¬ 
ed, it is outside the scope of the 
President’s order under Artiile 359 
of the Constitution whuli affects 
the enfoicement of Fundamental 
Rights only. 


V'’' 
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Th» may he a fine Ibgal point. 
The vital coteeqtieltce of the argu¬ 
ments befwe the Supreme Court 
has been to establish beyond doubt 
that the Defence of India Act 
and Rules are unconstitutional a.s 
they contravene Article 22 of the 
Constitution. This was accepted by 
all the judges and conceded by the 
Attorney-General, Uie highest legal 
officer of the Government. In the cii- 
cumstajices, the Court’s helplessness 
to protect the individual against the 
application of an unconstitutional 
law cannot, surely, be considered 
the end of the matter. The Supreme 
Court's decision places a heavy res¬ 
ponsibility on Parliament and the 
Govcininent. The Government was 
responsible for framing and Parlia¬ 
ment for approving this unconstitu¬ 
tional law. This IS in eontravention 
of Article 13 of the Constitution 
which forbids the State to make 
any law which “takes away or ab¬ 
ridges” any Fundamental Right. 
Article 358, under which the De¬ 
fence of India Act and Rules were 
enacted, empowers the Stale to ig 
tiore only Article 19 m a period 
of Emergency but not the other 
Fundamental Rights 

Whatevei the circumsluiHc- ‘iinlci 
v\hi<)i the Defence of India Act ami 
Buies were enacted, now that they 
have been shown to the ultrri 
nirei of the Constitutiuii, the Go\' 
ernnienl and Parhameiii must nu)\e 
with all speed to undo their earliei 
erioi m a rnattei which so viliil) 

Part of 



conedritt diti ba«ic ; ^ 

demot^diic goverU^Ot The 
of India Act and Rulee have, to be 
brought into conformity with Aitjkie 
385 of the Constitution. We can 
empha.sibe the importance of doing 
this no better than by quoting from 
Justice Suhba Rflo’s judgment: 

"I I unnot, for a mumciit, attri¬ 
bute to the august body, Parlia- 
rneiii. the intention to make sole¬ 
mnly void laws; it may have made 
the jiresent impugned Act bona fide, 
thinking that it is sanctioned by the. 
provi.sioiis of the Constitution. What¬ 
ever it may he, the result is we have 
now a void Act on the Statute Book 
and undei that Act the appellants 
before us have been detained ille¬ 
gally To use the felicitous language 
of Lord Atkin, in this country ‘amid 
the clash of arms, the laws are not 
silent; they may be changed, hut 
they speak the same language in 
wai as in jirate’. 

■‘The lendeiKv to ignore the rule 
of law is contagious, and, if our 
Parliament, which imviuttinglv 
made u void law. not onlv illows it 
to remain on the Statute Book, hut 
also pel nuts if to be administered 
by tile Exeeutive. the eontagiou niav 
spread to the people, and the habit 
of lawlessness, like oilier habits 
ilies liard Though it n not m\ 

piov'inie. 1 venture to siigur-it, if I 
may. that tlie Aet can he amended 
III tcinformity with oui Constitution 
without it losing Its effectiveripsi. 

the Truth 


The majority of the judgi's did 

not agree with this and maintained 'J’HL l\ela Enquiry has given the cat and beyond his iutnpeU*iic<; lb 

that “the prohibition contained in lountry, foi the first turn some could study onlv the consequeni e-. 

Article 359 and the Presidential idea of the organisation, eqnq/meni not the causes of the “.state of mill 

order will apply as much to the and training of the \uny It is to tary unjneparedn’e.ss” la.sl veai. Ii 

proceedings under Section 491 as be hopetl that this marks the begin- is now clear that the debaele. cuu 

to rtiose under Articles 226 and 32 ning of a selective and disirumnat he tiaeed to three politico-niilitaM 

of the Constitution” Further. "it ing poluy to dissi-minate defence assum]itions all of whieh pioved 

is deal that the content ol detenu's mforrnalion Thr com|)lrtr abseni e wrong- one. that uui counter prohe- 

right to’ challenge the legality of of such information has so fai into Chinese occiqned areas on the 
his detention which was available to limited all intelligent discussirin of holder would not be a sufiifieiit 
him undei Section 491 prior to the defence poluy and stialegy to an ‘justification’ for the Chinese I" 
Constitution has been enlarged by v-xlremely irnriow politi<-al and launch a niassiw attack, two, lluu 
the Fundamental Rights”. Hut has military eircle wliuh, whisi faced our counter-probes in Ladakh wouI<l 
it alao been merged in the Funda- with cnthal situations, demon,vfi.ucd not ‘call forth' an attack on Nef.i 
mental Rights? It is true that m 'ts inability to think and act m tune though the Chinese had ihn-ateiieil 
our Constitution there is no prove The senior Army officer (mcuhiit to cross the McMohan Line as early 
sion corresponding to Article IX of ally, the only British oflio-i wlui lias as in 1961; and, three, underlying 
tile American Bill of Rights. But voluntarily chosen to stay hack) the first two, that Peking wcnihl 
tiie.re is no provision to the cont- who conducted the enquiry/ could not openly flout the Moscow line o" 
lary either that the Fundamental not comment upon or evaluate the a friendly posture towards neutral 
Rights enumerated in Part III ex- basic premises of our del^re polu-v, nations We expected skirmishes »n 
htutt alt rights of the IndividuaL since these wei« igecessarilv politi- the border, and the army,-therefore. 
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Vfi)^:' fis^*«4 ' f<ir'' nsti|it»g / 'mpr^ 
«e®«>i»k Befo** the Army ewiki be 
fully redeployed to meet the mas¬ 
sive ipyasion, the Chinese had scored 
their point* declared a rease-hte and 
slWled withdrawing. 

Against this background* the 
.scope of the enquiry was really 
limited to an evaluation of hois 
the army organisation responded 
to a sudden and challenging 
siiq^tion. The generous sugar- 
roaftng by the Defence Minister 






,cviemt;, ,it ,:liAd 

long, never the (ea4tiW« ^ 
provement of oonaniuiucatioAa in 
the-border, areas, too, stands on the 
same footing. Beyond this point, 
however, certain essentially politi¬ 
cal assumptions have to bo made. 
That China and Pakistan Will re¬ 
main OUT antagonists for a consider¬ 
able time can be taken for granted. 
But what kind of threat do wfc ex¬ 
pect from them individually or 
jointly’ 'While to be cau^t' un- 




[pifipmi 'ita^in. ...is i^ia. 

i?#ceasitit<j# jBiither 
rational laaetw^itt of the thoWt tb 
our bormrs. vnly bu<^ ah asse^- 
tnent can fonn the htnia for the 
optimum deployment of financial 
and material resources which, dvon 
on the most ^timistic asatunptkHW 
regarding assiatance from ftmndly 
countries, will remain acaroe and 
will, for that reason, need to ^ 
highly concentrated <m die most 
uigent and essential tadis. 


and, later, by the Prime Mmister 
notwithstanding, there is no doubt 
that the enquiry established the in¬ 
competence of senior commanders 
tn the Kamcng area of Nefa and, 
by implication, the bad judgment 
of those who appointed these coin- 
manders to responsible po'-utions 
and, then, dented them adequate 
intelligence and the full strength or 
modicum of unity of the formations 
which they had to lead. The so- 
called Nefa Corps, including the 
famous 4th Divi.sion, wa« verv 
ituich under full strength end its 
(omponeni units were lia-lilv 
assembled. 

All this, however, is a matter of 
the past. The main jiurposc of the 
enquiry was not to fix blame hut 
to draw les.sons for the (utun-. Now 
the troops are to be trained foi 
mountain warfare and to face 
Chinese tactics, and it is realised 
that “the need of the moment, above 
all else, is training in leadership” 
and to “put right” the higher com¬ 
manders’ ct-nieiJl of mountain war 
fare. There is nothing ba-sically 
wrong or inadequate with oui equip¬ 
ment, but transport vehicles and 
communications need to be aug¬ 
mented quickly and the automatic 
rifle is a necessity. A major over¬ 
haul of the intelligence system is 
required. The oiganisation. equip¬ 
ment and training of defence forces, 
however, are determied eventually 
not by generals but by those who 
decide on the jxilitical fundamen¬ 
tals of defence policy What are or 
should be the. revised assumptions 
of our defence jiolicy? On this 
basic issue, there is no (and, under¬ 
standably, there cannot he at the 
present stage! clear indication 

What are we preparing for now? 
I’pto a certain point, there is no 
need to state the objectives clearly. 

4 considerable degree of moderni¬ 
sation of fighting aild transport 
equipment is necessary in eny 


Fioancing 

pANCHAYATI Raj is now at 
various stages of implementa¬ 
tion in the States where it is expect¬ 
ed to spread and strengthen the 
spirit of democracy, to infuse life 
into the Plan, to accelerate progress 
in agriculture, spread rural indust¬ 
rialisation and develop co-operation 
— in short to revitalise rural India. 
Kvery one agrees that even for a 
small measuie of success in this 
coloissal task, in fact even tor the 
scheme to have a projier star*, cer¬ 
tain pre-conditions are necessary. 
The Panchayati Raj institutions 
have to be worked with elTiciency 
and enthusiasm, which reqiiire.s well 
named, dedicated staff and freedom 
from politicat influence, .ind further, 
the institutions have to he provided 
with tesources sufficient for their 
needs 

The fust IS mainly a mattei of 
human propensities, though the 
training imparted and the attitude 
of political parties are also rele¬ 
vant. The second condition has to 
he ensured in the framework of the 
system itself. The legal enactments 
111 the Slate.s have, therefore, made 
provision ftir the levy by the Pan- 
chayali institutions of certain taxes 
and fees and for the receipt of a 
share of some State taxes. 

Howevei. the Government of 
India considered this a vital ques¬ 
tion requiring detailed and expert 
consideration and acv-ordiugly ap¬ 
pointed, last year, a study team to 
examine prtdjlems of financing 
Panchayati Raj. This team, headed 
bv Shri K Santhanam, has now’ suh- 
m I tied its report. 

The nature of financial relations 
in a federal constitution is neces¬ 
sarily complex And in the case of 
a developing economy such as ours 


Panehajats 

It is even more so. On the one 
hand, the growth in pulilic revenues 
ts far slower than the grovrth in the 
demand for public expenditure. On 
the other hand, while die heads of 
expenditure are divided between the 
various. layers of Government in 
accordance with their duties and 
powers, the sources, of revenire can¬ 
not he divided to conform strictly 
with this pattern of requirements. 
All sources of revenue are not 
equally fruitful or elastic. Reasons 
of administrative efficiency as well 
as the need for balance and uni¬ 
formity, necessitate rarhpr more 
centralisation in the tax collection 
than a strictly proportionate divi¬ 
sion of resources would demand. 
Hence shared taxes as well as 
grante-in-aid and subventions are an 
inevitable and imporlaiil part of 
our finaiicial structure. 

The principles on which the San- 
ihanam Committee’s recoroinenda- 
tions are based arise from thest' 
facts as also from the equally com- 
Ijelling consideration that there can 
he no self-government without 
measure of self-reliance. The Com¬ 
mittee has therefore suggested the 
levy of some “compulsory taxes” by 
the panchayats. These arc the 
house tax, profession tax and vehi¬ 
cle tax (including a tax or. cycles) 
— all direct taxes that arc easy to 
administer and fairly elastic. Other 
optional lev'ies are suggested: a tax 
on animals and produce sold in the 
village, a show tax (in addition to 
the entertainment tax), a pilgrim 
tax and a labour tax “to be levied 
when voluntary contribution in cash 
or labour Is insufficient to extx-ute a 
development project”. Tax reform 
has also been incidentally consider¬ 
ed ahd there is a suggestion that 


lliOl 






/^:;,<^oii;^W'inci«tt']eW that lutsilNW». 
, Idtw crftioiied, aiay jbe rcplamd by 


, *^trtner proli;rewiv« taxes”. 

Apart ironi the shares in such 
StatM taxes as land revenue, gene¬ 
rally provided for m Panchayati le¬ 
gislation, the Santhanom Committee 
itos also recommended the sharing 
of the entertainment tax and a spe¬ 
cial surcharge on stamp duty. The 
Committee has further suggesttsd the 
development of non-tax income 
through the operation of remunera¬ 
tive undertaking*. This, however 
is likely to take time and require 
some exjjerience. But the fees from 
such regulatory services as markets, 
slaughter houses, etc, offer immedi¬ 
ate scope for fuller exploitation. 

With all this, grants-in-aid are a 
necessity and will continue to be 
so. It is in this area that the im¬ 
pact of the Committee’s view* on 


irtUftt policy '■a I^Hy' tp be, fWt the' 
most. A *1x11^‘ttdnimtun mainten¬ 
ance grailP’ 4be very nomencla¬ 
ture underlines the. inevitahrlity — 
is recomnwndied for every pancha- 
yat. This grant, determined at the 
rate of one nipee per capita, is to 
be shared equally by the Central 
and State Covemroenls. A grant 
for paiKhayat samitis (block level 
institutions) for mainte;ianfc of 
staff IS also recommended. The Re¬ 
port further suggests a basis for 
matching grants, now given bv 
States to encourage pandiayats to 
raise resources by taxation. It is 
recommended that an amount equal 
to 15 per cent of collection should 
be given as the matching grant, pro¬ 
vided at lea.st three-fourths of the 
tax demand is collected,- and that 
the grant should be increased by at 
least 1 per cent for every additional 
5 per cent collected In this ivbolc 


mfe' ^ 

ftcqdbill^ may bo'; hee^ai^/'jMl^gi 
iarly to pn>i^ for 
ance to b^war4 areas and seotums 
of <tbe population. At any mta) in 
actual practise selecdvenew and 
preferential treatment are m6ia -than 
likely tp be important determinants 
of policy. 

llie Committee does not Stop with 
the consideration of ordinary finan¬ 
cial arrangements. Probing fuftlier 
into the long-term needs of Pan- 
chyats, it has suggested the establish¬ 
ment of a new body — another addi¬ 
tion to the growing number of spe¬ 
cial financial institutions in this 
country. The Panchayati Raj Fin¬ 
ance Corporation, wiUi a capital of 
US’ 1 to 5 crores, will provide long¬ 
term loans to Panchayati institutions 
to enable them to undertake public 
utility services, construction activi¬ 
ties and supply of implements. 


Weekly Notes ' 


M0a$unng CapacUy 

JJITHERTO the Government’s only 
reaction to criticism of the futi¬ 
lity of the statistics of industrial 
capacity collected by it was to stop 
publishing them in the Commerce 
and Industry Ministry's annnal re¬ 
ports from last year. Last week, 
however, the Ministry of Industry 
released a circular issued by it to 
other Central Ministries and State 
Governments setting out a new pro¬ 
cedure for estimating industrial ca¬ 
pacity. 

Statistics of capacity are at pre 
sent published by the Department of 
Statistics, Central Statistical Organi¬ 
sation, in its “Monthly Statistics of 
the Production of Selected Indus¬ 
tries in India” which also briefly 
explains the basis on which the 
estimates are made. For coal, iron 
ore, coffee, tea, salt and gold no 
capacity is estimated. For cotton 
and jute textiles, capacity is given 
in terms of spindles and looms and 
for the other industries in terms of 
output. Capacity for iron and steel, 
virgin copper, aluminium and elec¬ 
tricity is bas^ on the assumption 
of continuous operation throughout 
the year after making allowance for 
shut downs for normal repairs and 
maintenance. For certain chemical 
industries the assumption is of three- 
sitift worlcing for 330 days in a 


yeai and for vanaspati, paper, tyres 
and tubes, alcohol and cement of 
three-shift working for .'iOO days. 
For paints and varnishes, carding 
engines, complete ring spinning 
frames, railway wagons, an weld¬ 
ing electrodes, wire ropes, steel 
pipes and tubes and cigarettes capa¬ 
city is estimated on the ba-sis of 
two-shift working for 300 days and 
for all other industries on the basis 
of single-shift working for 300 days. 

Existing statistics of capacity, 
therefore, suffer from two priticipal 
defects. First, because tliey are esti¬ 
mated differently for different in¬ 
dustries, they are of little use for 
inter-industry comparisons of utili¬ 
sation of capacity. But more im¬ 
portant, since, in most oases, they 
referred neither to the maximum 
technological capacity nor to the 
capacity actually worked in differ¬ 
ent industries, they were worthless 
for industrial planning and been- 
sing. 

According to the Industry Min¬ 
istry’s circiHar, industries are now 
to be divided into two categories : 
(1) those which work continuously 
whether on the basis of 330 or 300 
days in a year or on a seasonal 
basis as in the case of sugar; and, 
(ii) all other industries. In the 
case of tile second category, it is 
proposed that capacity oh the 


basis of maximum utilisation will 
normally be deemed to be the ca¬ 
pacity as assessed on two-shift 
working. 

This should, certainly make sta 
listics of capacity more uniform 
and comparable, and thus remove 
the first of the two defects of exi¬ 
sting statistics mentioned above. 
However, how far the new proce¬ 
dure will make the capacity stati¬ 
stics more relevant for industrial 
planning is difficult to sav. Foi 
the concept of capacity rele¬ 
vant for industrial planning is not 
given by a rule of thumb assump¬ 
tion about single or double or tri¬ 
ple shift working. For making 
decisions about now much addi¬ 
tional capacity requires to be 
created for achieving targets of pro¬ 
duction. the capacity estimates must 
indicate capacity currently used 
plus that part of present unutilised 
capacity which is attributable to 
either shortage of inputs or lade of 
demand. For, to the extent that exi¬ 
sting capacity reihaiUs unutijiaed 
for want of essential inpnta* there 
is no need to create fresh ciqiactty. 
Estimates on the basis of two-sfa^ 
wdrking will not necessarily 
us this measure capacity though 
it may he that they wiR ^ approach 
mate to ,it more than, estiaiatM on 
single shift Working. 





exm^im^ ' -'' ' ■ , 

'pHE. Siibister tot rnteraational 
Tfade gave some cheerful ^»ews 
this wex^ the Joint meeting of 
the import and export advisory 
(OUncUs. Exports have risen by 
about 15 per cent during the first 
four ‘ mon^s of 1963-64; the in¬ 
crease of Rs 32 crores over the cor¬ 
responding period of last year ’s 
equal to the rise in the whole of 
1962-63 over 1961-62. This im¬ 
provement together with initial ex¬ 
ternal assistance will enable the 
Government to liberalise somewhat 
the import of raw materials, compo¬ 
nents and spare parts for high prio¬ 
rity uses and export promotion, 
after meeting the requirements of 
defence. 

The statements, both by officials 
and non-officials, at the meeting 
were significant in many ways. The 
increase in exports was considered 
.satisfactory but there was no sense 
of complacency, the emphasis was 
rather on further immediate and 
substantial improvement in perform¬ 
ance. The business interests expres¬ 
sed their general .satisfaction with 
the policy of export incentives and 
received an assurance from the Min¬ 
ister that there would be no major 
change in this policy for the rest 
of the Plan. Shri Manubhai Shah 
made it cleai, on the other hand, 
that the State Trading Corporation 
would play an increasing role in 
imports, particularly of scarce 
Items on which profit margins are 
high, and that the stock-and-salc 
facilities provided by established 
importers would not be expanded 
beyond a very limited extent. 

All in all, one does get the feel¬ 
ing now that export problems are 
being understood and tackled, 
though not solved, in a realistic 
manner. The modest increase in ex¬ 
ports since last year is of a sus¬ 
tained nature. A significant part of 
the rise in 1962-63 was, however, 
accounted for by exports to the so- 
< ailed rupee-payment area, and 
therefore did not fetch any con¬ 
vertible exchange. 

Text Urn Exports to U K 

LANCASHIRE cotton is once more 
looking seedy. In June, the 
British Cotton Board (the indus¬ 
try’s regulating authority) pressed 
the Government to change its poli¬ 
cy so that individual categories of 
textile imports into Britain could be 
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Induced (rather dtasn' Goutinumg fhe 
genentl import quota sjrstem :diat 
exists, at present), fhe use ol ^OeOl- 
mohwealth’ status for imports could 
be restricted, ‘anti-dumping’ mea- 
aures could be invoked more speedi¬ 
ly, and, ulrimately, the Ottawa Ag¬ 
reements revised to deprive Com¬ 
monwealth exporters of their right 
to ‘duty-free entry’ into the British 
market. As is readily discernible, 
the overall aim of these measures 
is designed to restrict still further 
textile imports into Britain, both 
global and particular. 

Whenever in trouble, Lancashire 
reaches for the most illiberal wea¬ 
pons: the demand for complete pro¬ 
tection has On occasions been heard. 
Protectionist measures, of course, 
seriously embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment by infringing the GATT 
provision.^, contradicting any British 
commitment to help the trade of 
developing countries and running 
counter to any attempt to give eco¬ 
nomic flesh to the ‘Commonwealth’. 
In addition, protecting textiles forti- 
fies the status quo in an industry 
not lemarkable for its efficiency or 
competitiveness. Any moves by the 
Government to accept Lancashire’s 
demands bodes ill for India in 
whose economy textiles play a role 
far greater than in Britain. It is 
to be hoped that the delegation now 
despatched (under Shri Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai) by the Indian Cotton Mills 
Federation to London, will be hard- 
faced and stony-hearted, and will 
■Strive to remind the U K Govern¬ 
ment of its long commitment to 
liberalised trade, to GATT and 
the Commonwealth agreements, and 
lesist the unceasing demands of 
Laneashire 

Voluntary Protection 

'pHE British Government’s record in 
this respect is moderalely cood 
even if mixed. Lancashire has been 
in decline since before the first 
World War, and (like shipbuilding 
and railways, but unlike iron and 
steel) has proved consistently in¬ 
capable of tailoring itself into a 
competitive form appropriate to the 
mid-twentieth century. Since the 
Conservatives came to power, four 
major crises have ravaged the in¬ 
dustry— in 1951, 1955, 1958 and 
1962. Each blow (coexistent with a 
general weakening in the British 
economy) has reduced its labour 
force, closed some marginal produ¬ 
cers, and accelerated concentration 



>;^t«vitXMas steady igrowih of Courf- 
aulds in natural ffiMea), but Ros 
also increased the pressure on Rm 
G overnment at lea^ to intervene 
and at most to protect. 

As Lancashire is a Labour strong¬ 
hold, the temptation to Conserva¬ 
tives at election time has been quite 
considerable, even though unem¬ 
ployment has never been the pro- 
olem in Lancashire cotton areas 
that it has been in old shipbuilding 
areas (like the north-east or Glas¬ 
gow). However, until 1959, tb® 
Government resisted cotton’s im¬ 
portunities, and urged the industry 
to reform itself and become compe¬ 
titive. In a moment of weakness, 
the Board of Trade did suggest that 
‘voluntary’ agreements be reached 
with Commonwealth producers to 
organise some sort of informal prp- 
tection for Lancashire — on the as¬ 
sumption that this tacit violation of 
GATT would not be seen as such 
if ‘voluntary’, so relieving the Gov¬ 
ernment of any embarrassment. 
‘Voluntary’ limitation offerexl seane 
breathing space, but was a tempo¬ 
rary expedient, quite inadequate in 
facing the 1958 recession; 1959, 
however, was an election year, and 
with great speed the Government 
pushed through a measure to subsi¬ 
dise the contraction, amalgamation 
and re-equipment of cotton. 

The subsidy involved, however, 
did not simultaneously offer protec¬ 
tion, and did need to be matched 
by capital from the mills to be 
effective. Consequently, the indus¬ 
try was loathe to commit itself 
while the world market remained 
insecure lest not only the subsidy 
(which was spent) but also the re¬ 
serves of the industry were lost in a 
resurgence of imports. In addi¬ 
tion, the short-lived boom in tex¬ 
tiles in 1960 shelved the immedi¬ 
ate need for reform. 

Now, it seems, we are back at 
the beginning of the film once 
more except that the British Ex¬ 
chequer is lighter by something 
over £ 30 million and the new 
Chairman of the Cotton Board has 
raised Lancashire’s bid a little 
higher. Tlie Indian delegation now 
railed to London to help Lanca¬ 
shire stay alive will have to fight 
hkrd to bolster the morale of the 
British Government — particularly 
with a General Election round the 
corner. That is, presupposing the 
Indian mills are eager to fill what- 
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«^niptjion by, np means' as imq^es- 
$<ja,abl|^(; as might be expected, 

( dt^-Apaifhefd Fleks Up 

' pctliUeal, diplomatic and eco- 

-nttmic isolation al South Africa 
steadity intensifies and, as a rpsuit, 
i’ iugh-Ughts. those countries on whom 
' South Africa continues to rely fot 
, trading, and military assistance and 
purchases. IVIost recently, the 'cam- 
pa^n to boycott South Africa has 
received fresh strength from the 
' .newly independent African state.? 
; , *and thejr new do-ordinated activities 
' boA in the African continent and 
in various , interhatioiial. agencies. 

’ The role of newly emancipated 
Algeria is crucial in this respect i 
and when Kenya becomes self-gov¬ 
erning from December this year, it 
is expected to have a 'siHiilar im; 

‘ 'pac^ particularly if it joins the 
pr,opo8ed East African Federatian. 

All told, since the first, UN re- 
. solution condemning apartheid in 
1952, this year has seen thC highest 
score' on' points, primarily through 
the agency of the “black barricade,'’ 
and the African pressure group in 
the UN. South Africa has been 
cbmpelled to leave thp UN Eebno- 
/ 1010 Commission for Africa and the 
International Labour, Organisation, 
and 18 currently considering whe- 
,iher even to atteild the next UN 
, , General Assembly session The Se¬ 
curity Council has unequivocally 
condemned apartheid this summer, 
and, more significantly, (ailed on 
its members to suspend arms 'sliip- 
roente to South Africa; the call 
lor a trade, embargo was, however. 

. 4efcated.. All this has helped t.'< 

■ clarify American altitudes so far as 
. to suspend arms shipments to Soutli 
Africa as from December (but not 
to end wider military co-operation), 
but has not persutided the 'British 
(.the main culprits) or the Frencdi 
to end their, amis exports to the 
RepubluK ‘ ' 

Meanwhile, a number of widely 
different countries have individual¬ 
ly intensified, the campaign by end- 
' ing diplomatic and , trading rela¬ 
tions with South Africa, In parli- 
' onlar, the new African Slates have 
’ ipcteasi^ the irritations of the 
•*. Vprwoerd’teginie,. Guerilla units arc 
- '’wpeu'twliy being trained for work 
iJH^ ,8(^’th‘Africa by the Addis Ababa 
'fedwiduad - States' are slow- 
US|itC;;,by - prohibiting South 
*boi»' countrifes’ 

' A ' V A' 1 
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I'tranair has dosed 

Idris Airpewt w. Dirimt planes; and 
Nairobi is eapefctedj.h**'follow suit 
after DiBcemoer, so compelling 
South Airicaa - pJanw to % very 
long hops and UK only Portuge.<te 
territory for transit stopsi Kenya 
haX also most recently refuted to 
permit a Setuth African delegatioif 
to come to the nteeting of the Inter- 
liationaj- Olympic Committee meel- 
' ing in Nairdbi. More forcefully, 
varioas countries have within tiw' 
last year cut' trade relations with 
the Union, and the • East African 
Federation is expected, to follow' 

' suit as soon as created. (Xanganyika 
hqs ; already halvdd its purchases 
from South Africa). The Mombasa 
ddekefs who, earlier this year re- 
. fused to unload a South African 
ship high-lighted these various for¬ 
mal government' moves 

This complex of activities, how¬ 
ever, is still marginal to the South 
African economy; the jeoy' finks 
with the West'—remain. The new 
militancy of the African ^Intfs spot¬ 
lights the hesitations of Mr Adlai 
Stevenson speaking, in the Security 
Council, and seriously embarrasses 
Britain whose military relations 
(the, Simonstown agreement, air 
trooping rights, arms and aircraft 
exports), trading activities (four 
per cent of total British trade), and 
economic stake in South Africa 
(£1,000 million investment) stand 
out in sharp contrast to . We.slern 
democratic prdtestations If it wb-. 
possible to boycott Cuba, the UN 
Ghana delegate cogently argued, i' 
is possible to boycott South Africa. 

The African Slates cannot suc¬ 
ceed alone in straining the South 
African economy, let alone in over¬ 
turning It -- a task that, rightfully 
belongs solely to the j>resent black 
and white South Afndans. Bui in¬ 
creasingly they can challenge the 
West and force it, if it is to retain 
influence in Africa, fo curtail its 
links with South Africa Britain’s 
ruriou.s dithering and her associa¬ 
tion with Portugal cannot long sur¬ 
vive if- she wishes to, continue to hr; 
effective in Africa and in the Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers Confei . 
ence. To date. Western policy has 
been maintained by the hope that 
gradual -change will relieve them of 
. respohsibirity — the new militanev 
of the African State* shows vividly 
that such ipatienqe is. irrelevant to 
. South- Africa.' ; and- acknowledges 



that'« 


that 

ei| : 

. iffiTHEN '-tKc 
. -ment, calla the 
“yeflow-robdd - re*’' yit.'ia 
giving a bad name to: a <}«e, 
has sdriadybden'han^d'.'Tmpii^I 
and hlopdy. raids on Baddh^ Migq'- , 
da# by an£ny regularii mar^eu |uA 
the latest deVelopmeJit'in a ttirly 
long history ot pppre««ob awillWjr' 
secution. The demands, whjcb) bhve 
incensed the Government tp - such 
fury are far less «xtriivi(gant Jtban 
what the Buddhist* 'cemstituting 80 
per cent' of the population -may be 
expected to make and -trill nttt in 
any* mateVial way infringo’the' atape- 
rior position of the 10 per cent 
Catholics under C^hr4stian -'Dietn’s 
family rule. , 

the situation shows fhe U. S in 
the not unfamiliar role of die prbp- 
per-up of a hated regime whose able 
virtue is anti-communisih, Red in 
the face, the Kennedy adminitttration 
has been trying to .make thb .right 
noises, though short of halting the 
mlHion-dollars-a-day aid there Is 
not muijh it can do imme*ately. 
The appointment of Ifftnry Ca^t 
Lod^e as its new Ambassador may 
indicate that thc.U S is. preparing 
to assert itself, and not,only in the 
military campagin agaiiMt" the Viet- 
congs. Removal of Ngo Dinb Nhu 
and his wife is probably part of the 
.U S plan hut the recent stage- 
managed show of faith by the army 
and the students indicates that the 
task yill not be accomplished'with¬ 
out a fight. , 

Nor do the Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion’s problems end with the 
Vietcong and the NhUs, -for. Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle has just extended u 
tentative finger towards the Viet¬ 
nam dirt^je. No doubt the Diem 
Government’* ire at U ^ interfer¬ 
ence appears to the French Presi¬ 
dent as the signal for .a renewed 
attempt to re-establish BVance’s in- 
■fluence in ihe'.coahtJy: He J»«s pro¬ 
posed the reunification of the- two 
Vietnaips -and the' -Iterinination of 
ail “foreign inflfuenije”. With the 
C(>mmuni8ts 'fiimly iii the saddle in 
■North Vietnam 'reunifittkticn 'geemo 

farther away than' the «ye can sec 
and sp the “inffisence'* l^resident de 
Gaulle, i8>' proposing p»' 
is plainly . Ahterii^.' U S 

respemre Ip -th^ a second 

filont'Kanauu to W.iepnl.' 
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COTjitrjefc . ♦h' woiii4 tte-^ngerdM^ilV . .^onfumliig iwjd '>oaiicihg . mtewato' 
short-fighttfd <0 tMSirf "op'rl special:. aiep. artd t^ pi!av»de?'^i. 

■ -^ *«v , ' - /. . — i^i0«9 wjft^^-^oiwnow^ 6r - Mw chatioe for-i jiftore Wali^tifc ' 

ujidn toe Government with E f J.-A MjmiBut^ long* appi^oach to dealing wfth eoromodiW • 
. gdogft_,*'‘tgrasdi!y-^»ited,an^ fi^‘-'torm.poeiti^ In-i»fticfllat/it is probletn*,’. ' / , • * /' 

ral dvefa^ tra4e plan to prodn^ urged .^lat. 'ftitain 'ah&did. • exact- ‘ 

_11_ t.'.. aUj. .. 1 CrQ9^o{''lno *'ii>ofe 


of, Bri^: 

^ Hslii^ on Monday a 

42-p^'\^mif(^. ftWin’s. trade 

polk^ updn Im Government 


an -ovefall baiaiica. of payments suirt. fetmt tbd CdmnTonwaalth a b^r to** 
plus' of'£300nt within ’three y^rst 'turn for ^ preJerehce she gives ton. 
■* ' '"* - - ' ^ marjcet. •.'What is interest- 


At*the thne-^of fbe breakdown c$ the 
Bruas^b.negotiation^ tiip .Federation" 
of British l^ustries, a supporter of 
B’ritain's, <pieni^i^{p ‘.of thp,- Com-, 
mon Maricet, was asked to mgke an 
urgent, and radical review of trade 
problems to.' . r^eorntpend . the . heat 
policy for .Britain in the new sHua-; 
tion.' Bemembering the ardent ad¬ 
vocacy of the F B I for British mem¬ 
bership, regardless of-the restric¬ 
tions the Common • Market might^ 
have imposed, upon Britain, it is 
interesting tb -see that noti; the FBI 
has admitted that exclusion from this 
protectidnist organisation may, in, 
fact, have some advantages after all, 
“The failure at Brpsse's has ex¬ 
cluded us IfOTn a new experimental 
trading, club. But it is thb verj 
non-involvement which rriay offer' us 
oui greatest opportunity of follow- 
mg the policy of vigorous and flexi¬ 
ble multilateralism that the. coutitn 
could promote as a model „tn be 
taken up by other major traders 
and, in particular, by the U S and-- 
the European Economic Comm'inilv '. 

CoaulionWeaHh Trade 
Generally speaking, the booklet • 
has nothing ,dramatically new "to 
say, and in the mai^ ^ndorses the 
GovernmenVs trade polusy,, stressing 
the importance .of the GATT Ifohnd, 


. intei'esting'as‘ .. 
pects ,’of the report ig the. . recCW^, 
mendatidn, ’that , policy 'on imports ' 
from'Ccuntnunist countries sh<fuld he '• 
reoansidered to • increase,reciprocal. 
eapOrts. Britain recqgiiiaea the nedd 

for increased .'East-West trade iand’- 


.ing' is ,th<^ since the - bi^akdoW of 
the Gomnioil Mari^ tail^ there bgt' 
been no^great compaign by a prO- 
Gomntonweaitb lobby, and ,fbe F-B, I 
certainly doeo got seem to pin its , jrksomenetts of, the * - stfategig ' 

I___ f. _. isAnS /\ta ttVrsAs^faS* «A 


hopes on increased Commonwealth • h*ns on e^orts' .to Cotnmtkiisl 
trade, -arid ■ is , indged nervous -of .countrito. **Here, surely,.. the" logb- 
tying Britain .to dependence oh these , policy is tO' ibsist' that if, there 


'markets. 

The FBI qaestiofiB whether the 
right of duty-free entry for manu'- 
factures from the dcvelopfed tiom- 
monwealth 'should “continue to be 
regarded as. sgcrokanct’’’. T*c>bapR 
one of the more heartehinja aspects 
of this report is- the recognition of 
the needs of' the leas' developed 
world to find outlets for ihCii, manu' 
.factured pfoducts in the indoslria' 
Used cotmtt-ies. k ’•specifically 
imderlines the need, for the ihdus- 
trialise(| countries th accommodete 
growing quonti.ties of low-cos*' im¬ 
ports from the developing nations. 
Since this is jone of the key ques¬ 
tions' to be discusto.d in the Unitetl 
ISations Conference on ’Trade and 
Development early, next year, it is 
important that an'ofganisatioii like 
the FBI.should be on record in 
favour of' this -policy, powever, 'it 
remains to • bq 'seen whether, these 
theoretical gestures of good-will Will 
actually be translated info, action- 


and speaking generally' in favour' of 

hbeyai, tradmg' poUcips. Hie report ^■-whert the time comes, 
stres^ that ‘“no viable aUerrallye^ * _ , - ‘ • 

to GA.T1' exists, or is in ‘prospect”, Commodity AgrCtiUenu 

li recommends that Britain sliouW ^ ‘ The FBI also stresses the need 
fpr the greatest possible I'die-, for commodity-agreements,.and'for 
ralisatitiin'of trade <m a world-wide bringing agriculture into GATT.‘It 
scale. However, H cafls for sober recommends ' 'Internationa! Agtee 



c.^mDdity prfcp 

•k. 't ; ■*%—'V ■ — — •.uawunji, j^y' co-operarive''action 

J. oounectiori, it.raav be die 

.Tfrt'T recent-Intefnatioual Ck4ce Agree 

he kind of cbtmgps njeeded in tbe-'o^ -^- - - ^ ■ 


■ must be,restraints on exports tp the ' 
Communist bloc, those' ‘restraiuts , 
Aouid .continue ,to bd confinetl to' • 
clearly defined strategic itenw,' and ' 
that putside that specified, list.. oXr’»’ 

, porters ijhould bp frep to do what, 
trade, they can”.,. .If, Britain’s ‘0*-,»' 
ports are to {iicTeasi^, must, 
^atch.for pew ifiarkets, and-it is- 
increasingly . ckar that -thp Copunu-’ ’ 
nist countries would provide good 1 
outlets for .some British exportil, , 
provided Britain* was,prepared .to , ' 
lake -in more 'imports from thipwe 
countrie's. ’ The Report reiwimmeijds' ‘ 
that the Gjbvefnthent sUould also 
have another 'look at the -cout’o.ls ' 
on imports from Coromumst coUn- • 
tries. ’ JC wfll Jje, -recalled that 
present policy, restricting , impqrie ' 
of oil from Russia, has acted as a 
brake 'oh increased Soviet purchases 
from Britain. ’ . ' 

1 e * V / ^ ^ 
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Egfiort Cr|Bdit ' ' 1 

' The, report carries a fuU 'attAck 
on tfie policy‘and working of the ; ‘ 
Export! Credit -Guarantees’ Qepart- 
ment, Re’friewing the' effpetiveness • • 
Of 'export, credit and erpdit -ituptr- ' • 
ancev the • 'Federation sticesse.s ‘'that 
the Department should la Hour sitr-, >■'■- 
viCes to. meet the‘need; of exporte's, 

It suggests' that a more Iib^ra,t ap-. > 

f iroUch should be adopted to .credit 
intits and to • the ' length, of credit 


foreign coma^totf’'! It points out maiiims by; cc>o^rarive* action. In for different 'categories^of goods^;It,. 

has long beegn^thp complaiut of, Bri¬ 
tish exporters, that because they, are 
'.unable to'offer as-good'export ere-’ 
dit terms a^ 'their, Gontirie'rtal and 


II K 

l)»e .njpon to;' tiifUiy 'i 
mitruenr. W ptfidloidgr 


ment; Concldded in London earlim 
, 'tuopth, 'might' we^ll set-a. pattern 


of 0<*»f<6m‘ , for fUtara imfsr^oMj-.commoihgr Japanese rivak, they have .frftqftenlly ‘ 

■ m .that^ for onee^ both wtS^seat mdere; ‘, 
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TW ii«ve)«gping countries of tbe 
Vorld, which have an unlimited 
appetite for capital goods and 
equipment can only afford to buy 
frcan those countries which can pro¬ 
vide long-term credit. Tiie British 
Government has always argued that 
it can effectively match any export 
terms provided by other countries, 
berth in length and terms of credit 
Foreign insurers, maintain that the 
E C G D i.t highly comfietitive, and 
Britain comes in for her share of 
criticism at the Berne Union for 
her practice of being willing to 
grant longer terms of credit The 
Berne Union however is a dead 
letter, and faced with intense com¬ 
petition, most industrialised coun¬ 
tries keep increasing tlie length oi 
export credits they are willing to 
offet. 

The N E D C, in its mpoit on ex¬ 
port trends, alleged that “Available 



surveys of ihia field have genendly 
concluded that UK exporters have 
not, by and lai^, suffered a com¬ 
petitive handicap through lack of 
export finance”. The FBI rqiort 
now urges the Export Credit Gua¬ 
rantees Department to act a little 
leas like credit insurers, and rather 
more like export promoters. 

The final section of the report 
advocates greater freedom to invest 
overseas It criticises the controls 
on direct investment overseas bv 
British indtitsry, and believes that 
too much stress has been placed on 
short-term balance of payments 
firoblems, and too little on the need 
for developing invisible income from 
abroad. If the balance of payments 
target of an overall surplus of 
£ 300 rn set by N E D C for 1966 
IS to be achieved, a substantial in¬ 
crease in investment income from 
overseas is needed. This will never 


be achieve 'if 

on investment oottadq dth Steifing 
Areaparticularly the Cosiiiaion 
Market — are maintained. It sug¬ 
gests that the investment dollar 
market is an unsatiafacthry sopree 
of finance for overseas investment, 
and prefers a return to the situa¬ 
tion before July 1961, when exist¬ 
ing controls on non-Sterling Area 
Investment were imposed. 

This is hardly the most drama- 
tic report seen on the British scent 
— the welter of conventional pieties 
tends to obscure what relatively 
new points there are. However, the 
Report is some index of British 
business thinking, and some sign of 
Its response to exclusion from the 
£1 E C Whether the Report, like so 
many others, will now merely col¬ 
lect dust among its very numerous 
ancestors remains to be seen — but 
the prospects are not too bright. 




The New Regime 

Romesh Thapar 


^EHRU has taken the sparkle out 
of his Cabinet re-shuffle by put¬ 
ting T T Knshnamachari back m 
the Finance Ministry from which an 
indignant public removed him five 
years ago Chavan has given u.« what 
he calls ‘a summary’ of the long 
awnih'd IN £ F A Report which tries 
to imply, rather foolishly, that the 
army primarily was responsible for 
the debacle in tile East — although 
Nehru disagrees ' Tlie "six victims’ 
of the ritual of renunciation at the 
Centre are trying to smile their way 
through a series of tongue-in-the- 
cheek farewells although everyone 
knows that anger smoulders within 
them. The ‘six’ in the States have 
taken to other tac-tics to save their 
skin. 

All this is rather depressing — 
and the more so, because false pro¬ 
paganda is sought to be used at 
every opportunity to muffle the oc¬ 
casional voice which calls for a co¬ 
herent policy and the drastic purg¬ 
ing of all those at mbfffitenal, legis¬ 
lative or organisational level who 
oppose die formulation of such a 
policy. 

Tbe net result is that a heap of 
new theories are circulating. Per- 

ISOfi 


haps, T T K’s return to Finance 
within a period of five years was 
decided by the Prime Minister to 
assist Menon and Malaviya to do 
likewise before the next budget 
Mav be, Gulzarilal Nanda would 
soon feel the need for such a step 
when T T K starts interfering with 
and victimising those who oppose 
him. Surely. Bakshi Ghulam Mo¬ 
hammad made suie that he would 
get a seat in the Cabinet now that 
he has had to abandon lucrative 
Srmagar Can it be that all this 
confusion has been created to pre- 
p.irc the way for Indira Gandhi’s 
use to jiower? Why didn’t the ‘six’ 
remove the leader? And so it goes, 
this speculation based upon perso¬ 
nalities and devoid of every other 
consideration. Only when policy 
matters take precedence will it .stop. 

Nobody Diaruues Policy 

But nobody in the Capital dis¬ 
cusses policy. For the moment, they 
are not encouraged td. at least judg¬ 
ing from the way in which our 
political affairs arc being conduct¬ 
ed. TTie return of T T K to Finance 
is lieing interpreted as marking the 
end of the super-profit tax and the 


compulsory deposits scheme — even 
of gold control in its present form 
— not because of any theoretical 
objections to the nature of these 
taxes and controls or because of tlie 
opjjosition they have Engendered, 
but because the ‘new regime’ must 
begin with the destructicwi of JiJo- 
rarji Desai’s pet schemelK'vf»,Oid he 
not scrap TTK’s expendif^l^ tax^ 

■V 

Several ministries concerned with 
vital development projects and the 
processing of foreign loans have 
stopped work since the TTK take¬ 
over in Finance The New Minis¬ 
ter has made it clear to the bureau¬ 
crats that he intends to look into 
everything. There is an ominous 
ring in all this for those who are 
acquainted with the personal ven¬ 
dettas which are part of T T K’s 
daily political diet. This is not to 
question his undoubted talent, hut 
what use talent when it inhibits 
and paralyses activity? Foftunate-^ 
Iv, however, we are beginning rapid¬ 
ly to tire of egocentric postures m 
the leadership. 

Small wonder, then, that in the 
Government of India only rt tiny 
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po 9 #«r^ tQ diAH«nge/TTK 

the Filial^:* Ministry 
bed {KMweeivd. the powers 

a co^fidinetor, hut had never exw- 
ctsed <he>n> would have hie old 

co-ordinataon eet-up {oimally die- 
solved but actually attached to the 
KineOKe Ministry. .And this might 
happen surrpptiously — although a 
somewhat' rejuvenate Chavan, de¬ 
termined to stay on in Delhi, has 
made clear that from now on ‘the 
whole of defence’ is bis preserve. 
TTK can ad'ord to ignore these 
threats, for at last he holds the 

I S 
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Even as he makes his familiar 
thrusts at those who refuse to bend 
before him, TTK plans to win 
popular acclaim through a hard¬ 
hitting price control policy. This 
he is in a better position to do than 
his predecessor because Swaran 
Singh, transferred to Food and Ag¬ 
riculture. has always worked close¬ 
ly with him. In fact many who hesi¬ 
tate to support TTK in view of 
his mercurial policy changes, have 
been persuaded to give him a chance 
to bring prices under control. Under 
the present governmental set-up at 
the Centre, never has a more fa¬ 
vourable Opportunity existed to 
carry through this urgent battle 
against unscrupulous traders. But 
TTK will need all his cunning to 
succeed and must, naturally, be 
wondering who will take over Plan¬ 
ning. 

NEFA Heport : Two Voices 
Whatever the pessimists might 
say, a clean-up of a kind has cer¬ 
tainly been launched in other «c- 
tors too. Take, for example, the 
Government’s treatment of the mys¬ 
terious NEFA Report. At first, 
we were told that this was a top 
secret decument, that the Defence 
Minister himself had only seen a 
summary of the Report. Pressure 
in Parliament compelled the Prime 
Minister, who has seen the Report, 
to agree io a statement being made 
by die Ddfenice Minister. Chavan 
delivered this prepared statement 
last Mcmday. Whether he .was .aware 
of it or not, he managed to create 
the ‘ itQpreasion that the army and 
its seAioi* noamuouiers' had failed 

the v; 
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A^later.-in m 

the .foreign* gSfaiiM debate^ Mond it 
•necesuty tp devote ovhr 30* aiitiutes 
to the*' NEFA' Report — an inters 
vendon dn defence matim which, 
for the first time since the ^Cbineee 
invasion^ attempted to present die 
truth about what happened gnd 
contradicted the impression created 
W Chavan’s prepared statement. 
Were Nehru and Chavan asking 
on the basis of the same Rdport? 
Was Nehru unaware of the content 
of Chavah’a statement? What hap¬ 
pened between Chavan’t statement 
and Nehru's to force a change in 
emphasis? 

Knowledgeable* quarters in the 
Capital were beginning to despair 
about the unending double-talk and 
double-think on the NEFA happen¬ 
ings. All that lyas required to be 
stated was that, our assessment of 
China’s intentions and the Soviet 
Union’s capacity to curb Peking's 
adventurism were hopelessly off the 
mark, that the steps taken to deal 
with the growing menace in the 
north wore the result of a collective 
decision, that the army could not 
have performed very touch more 
effectively because of the grave 
shortages imposed on it by financial 
stringency and that we, as a peo¬ 
ple, behaved m hysterical fa.'inion 
when confronted by a limited mili¬ 
tary defeat. The Prime Minister's 
statement on the NEFA Report does 
help to set the record straieht. It 
is now for the Defence Ministry as 
at present constituted to discipline, 
its own thinking in these matters 
and to bring to an end the loose 
talk which affects the morale of the 
services. 

Disinfecting Home Ministry 

Culzarilal Nanda’s arrival in the 
Home Ministry is also cxpe.ctpd to 
spark the dean-up of a department 
of government which has over the 
years earned the unenviable reputa¬ 
tion of being mixed up in the fac¬ 
tion fights of the Congres.s Parly 
Whether this notion is valid or not 
is not really relevant, for the public 
should be able to look upon die 
Home Ministry as aloof from the 
squabbles of the ruling party and 
, dedicated to ensuring the internal 
security, secularity an4 unity of the 
country. vThia is a. difficult task at 
. any time, but Nftnda at least can be 
expected to view his nelv ptoblems 


’ Ibis' fjhiMk. fiuqi 'frt^' A ■pgrO') ■ v' 
'Ohitl Cwig^ viewqimnt: .' ■ ■* ,, 

‘ The new regime at th* Centto' .. 
would haVc Asfsumed fuller pnqwv* 
tions hod it not btien for the 
gnas Igunch^d at State level m jms- 
^nt the itiqpleraentetion of the 
Kamawj Plan, intrigues which sqnto 
Wy are heii^ caretuliy enconraa^ 
fay the ‘victiMised six’ at the 
tre. Tn an extent, Bus developr^cnt' 
WM inevitable because the Prime 
Minister was unable'to uas policy 
issues to condition the purge under 
the Katoaraj fHan. The very nature 
of die ritual of renunciation carrii^. 
within it the seeds of dtssenakin. 

But^icy issues cannot be ignor¬ 
ed. The purge appears to be taking 
place broadly on the pattern that 
those leaders who remain in the 
minist^al wing of the party have 
more in common with each other 
than with those who have left 
gadis. This is a most significant 
trend, especially when more techni¬ 
cally equipped people are about to 
be drafted into politics. 

ISehraish vt aatl-Nehniisto V 
Are we, in fact, witnessing an 
amorphous polarisation of the Con¬ 
gress Party between the Nehruists 
and anti.Nehruists—wifli the Nehru¬ 
ists in the ministerial wing and the 
anti-Nehruists in the organisation '? 
Will this division lead to a 
strengthening of the Nebruists or to 
weakening in the face of opposition 
from the organisation? Can it be 
argued that the familiar Right-I^ft 
argumentation is about to take on 
a qualitatively different posture in¬ 
volving the whole spectrum of poli¬ 
tical life in the country ? Is thq 
‘battle ' for the succession’ under¬ 
going far-reaching refinements, even 
mutations ? 

These are new questions, carrying 
within them a host of new challen¬ 
ges and new opportunities, which 
our political parties will have to 
face whether they approve of the 
Kamaraj Plan or not. And in the 
process we may yet maflag© to di¬ 
vert our attention from personalities 
and focus on policies — And so 
fashion our salvation. 

The Renouacers : Report has ■ 
it that the ‘six’ have been assured 
that they will be given comfortable 
lodgings and perks in the Capital. 
Presumably, Congress Party funds 
wUl be mobilised to to0®t this extra 
expenditure on ofgAnisation I 
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The Fire This Time 


IgOMEONE complinM*nting Winrton 
Churchill once said that his son, 
Handolph, had the father’s guns in 
oratory. “He has the guns, no doubt, 
but does he have the ammunition”? 
asked Churctiill. 

Though the Punjab dis»itjk-nl.s 
guns were booming since long, they 
hacked ammunilion. The Rum Piara 
episode was quile a .shell, but they 
failed to make more than a loud 
report with it. The Congress High 
Command was not too impressed. 
But now they have received some 
real explosive from an entirely un- 
fixpected quarter. Shri Kadha 
Raman, a former M P from Delhi 
and the A 1 C C-appointed Return¬ 
ing Officer of the Punjab P C C, 
has accused the official group of 
using police force and other serious 
irregularities m the conduct of 
arty elections. He has suggested a 
igh-level enquiry into the eledions. 
His impressons are based on a 
sample survey of various cor.slilu- 
encies and he has given a number 
of specihi instances like that of 
Jaitu in Bhatinda district — a histo¬ 
ric place where Pandit Nehru was 
once detained in the twenties - 
where about a hundred polucmen 
were posted near the polling bootli 
without anyone calling them There 
could hardly haw been .my othci 
purpose but one of terroriMng the 
voters. Rejecting Raman's version 
of the incident, Kairon has as¬ 
serted that the dissident candidate. 
Kiyasti (a pro-Darbnra Singli 
M L A), had himself lodged ,i com 
plaint in writing with die ]jolice and 
had sought their protection. Mr 
Riyaati, in turn rejecting the (' M's 
version, says that he had otil> 
brought to the personal notice of 
the latter that hia supporters 
had been guilty of malpractices 
and had never lodged any com¬ 
plaint with the police. He claims 
he was not defeated as he had boy¬ 
cotted the election. 

*lInoppoaed’ Electimis 
Odier irregulantes to which 
Raman has referred include suspen¬ 
sion of candidates from Congress 
nMun^rsbip on trivial grounds, un¬ 
justified rejection of nomination 
. paoers, vaeirenew about election 
dafes. pbfUng booths, etc. At Amrit- 
, ^ exgmpK t^oufh tJlW 


another candidate, the official no¬ 
minee was declared elected unoppo¬ 
sed. Kairon’s elder son who leads 
the official group in the town, now 
an admirer of constitutional proce¬ 
dures, argues that since under the 
Congress Constitution a candidate 
himself does not sign his nomina¬ 
tion pajiers, he must cease to be a 
candidate when his original propo¬ 
sers choose to withdraw their pro¬ 
posal, Which is what happened in 
this case 

So at long last the new Kairon- 
gress Committee has been elected in 
Punjab. The official group claims 
the hacking of about 120 out of a 
total of 130 elected memher.s and 
Kairon can hope to live happily 
ever after, provided .some new group 
docs not split away from the main 
group, which might happen in due 
course, if the past is any guide 
Sardar Darbara Singh was onee u 
Kdiron-man 

SSeeret of Kairon’s Strenicth 

That Kairon would win was never 
much in question consideiing the 
mass ‘support’ he enjoys in the 
paity * Rut It IS the methods em¬ 
ployed to win that ‘support’ that 
have rarely been anything but ques¬ 
tionable. Being a complete straiig- 
ei even to what Professoi lawnev 
(ailed the “decorous drapery of 
political demoeraev”. he has nevei 
shirkeil doing anything winch would 
keep him in power. Whv ih® Coii- 
eress High Command, and parlieii- 
larly Pandit Nehru whose siippoit 
alone has saved him from manv a 
erisiv. should condone all thai the 

M does IS intriguins. A possible 
explanation could he that while he 
does not bothei about demex r.ili( 
norms so far as h|s opponents .ind 
even supooiteis within Punjab are 
ecncerned. he never tires of projei- 
finc an imaae of himself as a loval 
follower of Pandit Nehni whom he 
simplv calls “the leader” He has 
been able to identify himself so 
closely with the Prime Minister that 
his erit'es autnmatiraUy anoear to 
be Pandit Nehru’s critics also. Or. 
perhaps. Pandit Nehru ahnost in¬ 
stinctively takes attack on Kai¬ 
ron to be directed at himself and 
is impelled to d^mid him. We do 
not But ytb do km>>v that 


while the C M’s fortunes will jibt 
be affected by the Katnaraj plan, 
which has been dubbed by some as 
the Yamaraj plan, (“Whatever *dje 
leader’ tells me to do, I will do it 
gladly”, says Kairon) another 
Minister, Sardar Darbara Singh, will 
most probably be asked to commit 
political harakiri. 

Where does the A I C C stand in 
this ? Its own nominee, Radlia 
Raman, having made such serious 
allegations about election malprac- 
pees, U may find it difficult to avoid 
an enquiry. It may be mentioned 
here that Kairon’s reaction to 
Radha Raman’s statement has been 
rather violent and quick and he has 
decided to do away with his servi¬ 
ces. He says the P C C must have 
“its own” Returning Officer, who is 
to be duly elected on Septemher 8. 
That this amounts to defying the 
eenlral body is a point that does 
not concern him. The dissidents, 
for their part, have written to the 
Congress President urging him to 
suspend the newly elected P C C 
and appoint an ad hoc committee 
till an enquiry into the episode is 
completed. “The disclosure-s made 
by Ifadha Raman”, they write, “do 
not givv a complete account. The 
actual position is much more dis¬ 
tressing and shocking. The ruling 
group had thrown all rules to the 
winds and had even disrega’'ded the 
direction,s of the A I C C”. ’ 

Sons in Business 

Meanwhile the business ventures 
of the Chief Minister’s sons figured 
in the Raiya Sabha again on August 
29. While the Opjiosition seemed 
to be pretty exerccsed over the issue 
and demanded Kairon’s immediate 
removal from office and a judical 
probe into the charges of comiptioii, 
abuse of power and gold smuggling 
asairnt hun and his family, the 
Prime Minister, after staling that 
he was examining with the help of 
some expert.s, the evidence furnished 
in the Various charge-sheets against 
the Chief Minister, ultimately bru¬ 
shed aside the charges as frivolous 
and refused to admit that there was 
even a prima facie case tt«»insf 
him. Pandit Nehi-u accepted file 
C M’s plea that hie sons had ac- 
<{Uirwl the help iff 





cel Ml jt ted W be ^id bM. 

MM*. ■ bejppy Priiae 

Minulter‘« defence, baa also deotar- 
ed itet diere i» nothing “hanky 
ptete** about bit sons acquiring 
pn^perties worth only Rs 15 lakhs 
or 80 with borrowed money. That 
may be 80 , though one can’t help 
wandering what particular brand ol 
Socialism is evolving in Ihinjah. 
That a prima facie case for an en¬ 
quiry exists is self-ievident ; how 
else would the Prime Minister he 
still examining the documents with 
the help of experts ? Inlerpreltng it 
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ciiaritiildy, iCairon^ offintei position 
could have, at least indtectly, per¬ 
suaded the hanks, or tbeir local 
functionaries, and other state or pri¬ 
vate agencies to lend substantial 
sums to his enterprising sons. A,nd 
an ability to borrow itself is no 
mean advantage in ‘business. Besi¬ 
des, ail the cinemas, cold storages 
and other ventures they are said to 
own may not be worth just Ks 15 
lakhs. All that one can say here 
is that the matter deserves to be 
looked into at the highest level, if 
only to establish the innoeenre of 
all concerned. 


Taoiilnad and Kamaraj 


I^INCE the plan was his, Kamaraj 
had to step down from Chief 
Ministership but he will remain the 
most powerful influence in the Con¬ 
gress and the political life of I'amil- 
nad for years to come. There are 
enough indications that he is emer¬ 
ging as one of the national figures 
of the Tamils. This is something for 
which Rajaji will never forgive him. 

Sardsr of the South 

Many qualities and events have 
combined to raise him to prcMnincnre. 
Among Chief Ministers, his lias been 
the longest tenure. This itself needs 
explanation. All the stones aliout 
his simplicity, ruggedness and ruth- 
lessness are true. It is not for no¬ 
thing that he is increasingly called 
the Sardar of the South. There are 
many diffeiences from Vallabhai 
but the silence, the tenacity and the 
personal austeriy are common — so 
also the shrewdness and the capa¬ 
city to exercise power. The life he 
leads, the clothes he wears, and the 
shoes that he does not wear, the 
house he stays in are all part of 
the man and they project an image 
which is politically very attractive 

But simplicity is not what has 
taken Kamaraj to the top. Whatever 
one may say of the politics of 
Rajaji, austerity and simple living 
are also the virtues of his complex 
personality. But while earning him 
respect, Biey have not made him 
more than a sectional symbol - his 
age and years of association with 
Gandhiji notwithstanding. His is 
the simpHdty oi the aristocrat, a 
matter of choice. Kamaraj’s style 
of living is indigenous, so to say. 


To live in any other way would 
have meant a sharp break from his 
origin. His simplicity is a part of 
his background, just as his lack of 
English is. And here wp liavp the 
clue to the legend. 

The form may be the ending of 
Brahmin domination hut the con¬ 
tent 18 a partial shift of class powei. 
The pull of the Kamaraj image is 
that of the rich peasant not only 
come to town hut dominating it 
There are Tamil industrialists and 
certainly there is an enormous pro¬ 
fessional strata of the most diverse 
and alive kind. The profe-ssional 
strata with their sophistication had 
dominated the Congres.s and Tamil- 
riad’s political life when Rajaji had 
no rival. They remain a most im 
portant segment of the political life 
of the State. In their lower eche¬ 
lons they exercise their influence 
through D M K, a distorted and 
dangerous manifestation of their .as¬ 
pirations. But with the advent of 
Kamaraj the shift of power was 
unmistakable. 

Symbol of ibe Underdoa 

Kamaraj appears, to an extent 
correctly, as the symbol of the 
underdog. This again can be ex¬ 
plained in terms of the shorter dis¬ 
tance separating the rich peasant, in 
income and in the style of life, from 
the real underdogs in the villages 
and, to a lesser extent, in the towns, 
I e, the workers. The underdogs 
have not yet hgd their day. The 
workers, insofar as they are orga¬ 
nised and conscious, continue to 
gravitate towards the Communisi 
Party. In some scattered districts 


the jagiiihitenrkl lAhteuMi M M 
poorest pegsanto also puB M 
way, bitt os yet they are a loitiOr^. 
Differetitiation among peasant)^ 
them ia, but not as yet sharp class 
cleavages which can result in at> 
ahemative leadership in the village 
to the rich peasant. 

Kamaraj's Ministry has not been 
distinguished by any particularly 
radical measures. It has not done 
anytliing to curb the propertied in* 
teresu, industrial or Cbettiar capi¬ 
tal (the two are no longer mutually 
exclusive, but there is a distinction). 
Kamaraj’s mind does not turn to 
radicalism in politics either, tiiMflh 
he has a deep loyalty tg Pandit 
Nehru. But does not stop him 
from being vehemently opjwsed to 
the C D S insofar as this is to ite 
imposed a-s a surcharge on land re¬ 
venue Nor would it be surprising 
if he allied himself, after Nehru, 
with elements in the Congress which 
have not the slightest links with 
i,ociaUsm. 

CongresR Centre Strenathened 

It IS the Congress Centre’s natural 
inclination to lean to the Right so 
long as the latter does not threaten 
to overwhelm it. It can be pulled 
to the l.eft only if the Left is 
more powerful, united and organised 
than It is today. The Centre acqui¬ 
res meaning and power only in the 
context of the emergence of new 
classes reaching for a place^ in the 
sun, economically and politically. 
Where it will go next will not de¬ 
pend on it alone. But the way in 
which Kamaraj has acted and the 
manner in which others have ac¬ 
cepted his initiative indicate that 
the Congress Centre has acquired 
fresh force. 


ZTbe Economic Hfllecftlv 

ForeM Subacription Rate 
Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been found 
necessary to revise our foreign 
subscription rate. With effect 
from July 1963, the annual 
foreign subscription will be 
Rs 34, 50 b or $ 7. 

A Febnakdes 
Business Manager 
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TilE Calcutta Oub, an' Indo- 
Britisb wnture of a tiinf when 
a Britiah version of apartheid ob¬ 
tained in this country, has a long 
waiting list of candidates for niem- 
ber^ip. On the short list lately 
appeared a name familiar more to 
the hoi polloi than to that small 
section, more or less westernised, of 
the people of Calcutta, which pro¬ 
vides the dull with its members 
Some of the existing members, 
lapver averse to gossip in whispers, 
are wondering who this candidate 
is. As far as is known, he has not 
been “taken round”, not introduced, 
that is, to the membership commit¬ 
tee in person by his sponsor or 
seconder. None so ignorant, how¬ 
ever, as not to know the identity of 
the man. It is, rathej, the nature 
of the man and the nature of the 
club which do not, as they say, add 
up. 

Tlie Characters 

First the club. Every stable has 
its dark horses, every basket its 
had eggs. So the Calcutta Club too 
has members who should not be 
there, those who wear dhoti, for 
instance, or for whom the most in¬ 
toxicating dnnk is fresh lime in 
soda water. But the norm is very 
different. The usual member will 
he a barnster-at-law, telling you 
that to write “bar-at-lau” is bad 
manners, or a merchant — but no 
trader, please — or an industrialist 
or a mercantile assistant of some 
seniority or a doctor. Someone may 
wear a bush shirt at lunch but he 
fa- almost certain to he in at least 
a lotin^ suit in the evening. Down¬ 
stairs me ladies will be menuahibs. 
Near the swimming pool you will 
see teenagers who have juet come 
from doing a Twist. A little bit of 
Americanisation has got in, invit- 
ably; hut Anglkisation is the pre¬ 
dominant note It is not at all un- 
pleasing to see m the Calcutta Club 
some remaining old-world good 
manners. If ths club has many 
Idtadi-rlad, fire-eatingy jailgoing 
pmrtots among its members one. 
SomOhow, has never met them. 

1 %e new candidate, who has not 
hfott on the waiting list at all and 
is now being a^n priority as a 
^istiofuhlied piwlic peraonality, is 


Shri Atulya Ghosh, M P, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of the West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress He has been proposed 
by an obscure tea planter. Obwurer 
are Ghosh’s reasons for wanting to 
join the club or the club's wanting 
to have him as a member. (On the 
matter of joining clubs, incidentally, 
this reporter is at one with Groucho 
Marx: “I’m not going to pay good 
money to join a club that lets in 
jieople like me”.) A social revolu¬ 
tion must have taken place in Ben- 
gal to bring it about that clubs like 
the Calcutta let in people like 
Atulya Ghosh and people like 
Atulya Ghosh want to join clubs 
like the Calcutta. What on earth 
has happened ? ' 

There is a fact to mention before 
we proceed further with our en¬ 
quiry. Sankar Das Banerjee, now 
President of the Calcutta Club, is 
also West Bengal's Finance Minis¬ 
ter; so a Congressman. He never 
quite manages to conceal his con¬ 
tempt for the average Congressman 
He believes in non-Prohibition and, 
it must be said, he practises his 
belief. (It is certainly not true 
that no Congressman practises what 
he preaches.) Banerjee was a 
highly successful barrister before 
Dr Roy talked him into politics. He 
was Speaker for a time, icsigiied, 
it is said, because he could not 
afford lo live on the measly salary 
paid for that office. As Finance 
Minister he is not paid any more; 
how he has been persuaded to 
accept office this time is a matter 
for futile speculation. By the way, 
hr IS also Minister for Transport. 
A K Basu, a former President of 
the club, was also a Congress M P 
for some time, another successful 
and completely westernised barrbter. 
So, while it is not true that the club 
has no Congressmen as members, 
there has been none of pre-Indepen¬ 
dence vintage — until Shn Atulya 
Ghosh. 

-Social Qlmbing 

As Max Weber has shown in “The 
Aeligion of India”, Hindu society 
has never really been as rigidly 
caste-ridden and blood-based as is 
generally thought not only in the 
west but also in India, lliere ate 
instances, thousands of thorn, of 






untouchables making |iian 6 |i¥«|ihW 
paying brahmins to hi^pfove tjtmt 
caste status and finally dipvia| Sab> 
a dktant village with new W- 
niunes, complefcriy wiping the 
past. .Social m^iljiy has admittadly 
been, slow; but it was npt ■non-eiUS' 
tent. I 9 the , British days a JoWet 
middle class family product an 
ICS; and its whole face 
overnight transformed, like _ kny 
other 'club, the Calcutta Club has 
members whose grandfathers would 
not have dared to come within nriles 
of the club. To go back to Wdief, 
as a Budra proclaimed himself a 
brahmin and was accepted as such, 
there was a two-way impact. (No, 
not Dr Ward's two-way mirrpr.) 
The entrant’s pattern of behaviour 
changed almost beyond recognition; 
the “ almost ” is important But 
the receiving community also undei- 
went some change, for the sudra 
could not possibly forsake all his 
ways and some- of his rituals were 
accepted by the community. Todav 
in India it will need a great anthro- 
pologist-cum-sociologist to tell us 
which of the so-called Hindu festi¬ 
vals are brahmimcal and which ab¬ 
original in origin. 

Life of Parly 

The point of it all is that a forre- 
lul personality like Atulya. Ghosh 
cannot enter the Calcutta Club 
without influencing jt in many wav-*', 
even if he uses only the club- libra¬ 
ry which IS said to be the idea 
Equally, an old institution like tb<- 
Calcutta Club cannot possibly take 
a new member without, slowly if 
not immediately, conditioning his 
ways and thoughts. The results of 
this most interesting experiment 
may have lasting effects on the Ben¬ 
gal scene, social as well as political 

We all know the sort of man 
generally referred to as “the life of 
the party”. ITre phrase could be 
applied to Atulya Ghosh, but in a 
very different sense. Shri Ghosh is 
the life of the Congress f^^arty m 
West Bengal; and his life without 
the Congress Party is simply not 
imaginable. No more imaginable 
16 %ri Ghosh putting on a tdhmei' 
jacket and going to the Cialcij^ 
Club for small talk and /t ^nolser 
whiskies. Is it possible, 





io«iDl>et!B of ^ eitujb wifi a sad* 
den change their character an^ get 
interested in such things as khadi 
or vifiage welfare ? It ail seems in- 
cit^le. 

Yet there will be interaction; per¬ 
haps the process i^ted long ago, 
long before Atujya Ghosh wanted 
to be a member of the Calcutta Club 

Book Revitw 




and the club thou^ of having 'funS- 
The change, again, may have been 
two-way. Congressmen are not what 
they Used to be; again, not all the 
changes have been for the better, 
Nor is the Calcutta Club what it 
used to he; again, not ail the tin¬ 
ges have been for the bettor, the 
coming together of the C^cutta 
Club and Atuiya Ghosh has been 


made .;pQ^Ie not bf the ehih ;dud^ 
ding its intcliisiveness nor by .Ghbth 
forgetting his erstwhile avenimt 10 
the good things <rf life but by a 
transformation of the endre aoene 
in which Gentlemen are gentleme:i 
no more and Players observe no 
rules. They use the same gate. Gate 
of heaven ? 

— fltbbtrtigibbet 


In Two Russias 


The Fl}ina Troika (ExIraeU from a 1 

University Press, Bombay, 1963. Pp 330, 

'J’HIS is a disappointing book 
especially when compared to 
il.s companion volume, “Russian 
Panorama” which is both interest¬ 
ing and instructive. Shri Menon’s 
style is very readable, but as a poli¬ 
tical diary of a diplomat who was 
accredited to the Goveniment of the 
USSR for nearly teh years, “The 
Flying Troika” is uncommunuative. 
Shri Menon does not have much to 
‘'ay On Indo-Soviet relations beyond 
what IS known to the average news¬ 
paper reader (this is not very sur¬ 
prising perhaps in view of the 
necessary curbs on oCBcials, who 
write aliout matters concerning the 
Government of the day); nor does 
he provide an insight into the work¬ 
ing of the Soviet foreign office, the 
life of diplomats in Russia, or of 
the small Indian community living 
there, the personalities he encoun¬ 
tered in Moscow, Russian and 
others. Penetrating observations are 
surprisingly few and far between 
An OfiiciaPs Account 
Shri Menon throughout expresses 
a point of view which is largely 
impersonal and in keeping with 
official views. This, however, is 
understandable in view of his long 
association with the administrative 
machinery of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, particularly with the Ministry 
of External Affairs both under the 
British (he was the first Indian to 
l>e admitted into the all-British For¬ 
eign and Political Department, fore¬ 
runner of the Ministry of External 
Affairs) and after indeoendence (as 
Foreign Secretary). To the extent 
he could express himself frankly hr 
has done so — in respect of Mr 
Khrushchev (whom he frankly ad¬ 
mires), Mr John Foster Dulles (of 
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whom he is highly critical), Boris 
Pasternak (whose courage and patri¬ 
otism he extols and whose persecu¬ 
tion at the hands of the Soviet As¬ 
sociation of Writers he condemns) 
and Zhukov, the Soviet military 
leader (whose denigration as a mili¬ 
tary genius he deplores). 

Shri Menon’s derision of the 
Dulles policy of brinkmanship finds 
eloquent expre.ssion in his observa¬ 
tions on the battle of Dien Bien 
Phu, the outcome of which he hails 
with enthusiasm. “I heard the news 
with the same thrill of pride as, 
when a child, I heard of the defeat 
of Russia by Japan at Port Arthur. 
In both cases a small Asian nation 
showed that it was more than a 
match for a great European power”, 
he says (p 80) In the eight-year old 
war in Indo-China the French losses 
were 92,000 killed, 114,000 wound¬ 
ed and 28,000 missing, while the 
expense amounted to the equivalent 
of £ 3,000 million. The French were 
bled white “. . and America, 
which egged them on to continue a 
hopeless fight, is writing articles on 
the heroism of the defenders of the 
free world”, (p 79) 

Shri Menon is fair enough to re¬ 
cognize Dulles’s strength Towards 
the end of his diary he reports a 
conversation with Khrushchev in 
which the Soviet leader, while ex¬ 
pressing hi.s disapproval of the Pofi. 
ctes of Dulles. epHreciafed the firm¬ 
ness of the U S Secretary of State. 
Dulles, said Khrushchev, was a per¬ 
son who knew his mind, possessed 
great authority and rnuld take a 
derision at his will. He was quite 
different from the present-day 
American (JoYernroent functionaries 


1952-1961) by K P S Menon, Oxford 

who “were behaving like goats, 
jumping in different directions, not 
knowing what they wanted”, (p 310) 

Shgi Menon has written in greater 
detail on Hungary in his “Russian 
Panorama”. There is, however, one 
startling piece of information here. 
During Shri Menon’s ninety-minute 
farewell interview with the Hunga¬ 
rian communist leader Janos Kadar 
in April 1961, the latter disclosed 
that the late Imre Nagy, before his 
execution, had been offered his life 
if he would sign a declaration that 
he no longer considered himself head 
of the Government of Hungary; 
this Nagy refused to do which comee 
aa further confirmation of the man’s 
greatness. 

The murder — for it is nothing 
short of that — of Imre Nagy is a 
blot on recent Soviet history. He 
had taken asylum in the Yugoslav 
Embassy in Budapest. When he 
came out of the embassy building, 
on an assurance of safe conduct to 
Yugoslavia, he and General Maleter 
were kidnapped by the Soviet 
authorities, and both were later exe¬ 
cuted This was in clear violation of 
international law. 

Before and After Khrushchev 

There are some interesting refer¬ 
ences in the book to aspects of 
Soviet society. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment did not send a message of 
condolence when Gandhi was assas¬ 
sinated; the Soviet press comp'etelv 
ignored the traaedy (p 18). Even 
interpreters refused . to translate 
what they considered undesirable 
references to Gandhi. Shri Menon 
refers to an instance of an Indian 
visitor having to leave a meeting 
because the interpreter refused to 






O N \ SUMMER-SCbNTFD EVENING 
long ago, an exquisite princess 
is being married to a young 
Marwar prince. The eternal 
vows are on their lips when, suddenly, 
a blood-stained messenger stumbles in: 
“My Prince! Make haste, the 
enemy.,.’’ The young prince dons 
armour and rides away. 

He is killed the same evening. The 

{ irinceas hastens to the battlefield and 
ooks at her dead prince. “Let music 


commence, read the sacred texts,’’ she 
commands, “for 1 shall now complete 
the marriage,’’ She mounts the pyre 
and sits next to her prince. As the air 
trembles with the chant of Vodic hymns 
and the weave of gay lutes, the flames 
lick away.,. 

Stories such as this make the legend that 
IS Rajasthan. To hear the legends and 
myths of. our country is one of the 
pleasures of motoring. And you discover 
so much more when you go by road. 


^ i>crjirxoi» 
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^Serving Indians Tourist Industrjf 
T0UHJ5M BOOSTS NATIONAL INSOME, BBJNGS IN FOMKN EXCHANGE 







So^ ftniw Iwed M report tae W' 
miilu of % Rtidbakriuaiait, tlkUi 
VSeO-fHon^ent bf Indian don^* hw 
viail to the Soviet Union' in June 
1996 ip 155^. 

it li only fair to note di|u eome 
ofiloiais in India can be equollji; 
stM^cious of anything new or nn- 
umtol. In 1947 when Shri lifenon 
waa Foreign" Secretary to th^ ’Gov¬ 
ernment of Indie, the Board ol Cen- 
botb banned a film showing a Soviet 
May Day Parade “on the ground 
that it would unduly imprest Indians 
with the Soviet Union’s ' military 
strength; and I had to step in to 
get this decision reversed”, (p 197) 

Contrary to popular belief, Shri 
Menon points out, there are classes 
in the ^viet trains ;— ‘hard’, ‘soft’ 
and ‘international’ (p 109). — and 
on Soviet ships — five classes rang¬ 
ing from the 6,000 rouble luxury 
class to the lowest costing 2,80O 
roubles by the Pobeda for a 24-dav 
trip (p 159). 


lite • oppiofidt' to '.JBkiiitiV.xiiifr 
1^0^ than ,^ > 

i» m’that of cfevdr^papaitt,'in 
'whicb the tfSSR ‘was und«r SUdin” 
(P 211). 

Ob the Sino-IiMliaii Cenitet 
As an officer with h long tteord 
of service in' the Ministry of j&ttor- 
nal Affairs of the Govermnent of 
Ihdia and as a ddlful, knowledge¬ 
able and. widely trayelted diplomat, 
Shri Menqn’s observations oh die 
Indiadlhina botder problem are 
bound to be risad with great inter¬ 
est. He considers it unfortunate that 
it was not possible to reach an 
agreement on the -border dispute 
when an agreement was still possi¬ 
ble and adds ; 

“The north-eastern frontier is 
. of vital importance to us, whereas 

OAicial Paper 


‘MM is' of 

bt^ Itwdly 

Aksw Chin is el vital htoportgi^ 
to Chipa because u tonneeb the 
two outlying, and bktoriealty 
troublesome regions, Tibet apd 
Sinkiang. Unfortunately, publie 
opinion in India was so excited 
over tbe prestige value of this 
suea diat the Government was 
left wiUi no room for manoeuvre. 
Moneover, tbe bureaucratic fervour 
of both Foreign Otbees and ttaeir 
pasaon for exchanging notes 
embittered the relations between 
the two countries. Ilie incident 
demonstrated how, in the hast as 
well in the West, men and nations 
can be propelled towards an 
abyw which all are anxious to 
avoid” (p 320). 


Progress of the Backward 

Report of the CommiMioner for Scheduled Outee and Scheduled rrfbee,, 
1961-62 (Eleventh Report) 


Shri Menon is unreserved in his 
pfais^ of Khrushchev’s liberal poli¬ 
cies — both at home and abroad. 
Stalin’s death has induced, among 
other things, a more intimate contact 
between foreign diplomats and tlje 
Soviet Foreign Ministry. , “The 
change in the manners on the part 
of the Soviet officials has been ac¬ 
companied by a change in the man¬ 
ner of writing” of Soviet newspapers, 
which “are less vituperative”, (p 
144) There has been a noticeable 
change in the approach to foreign 
governments which “is more than a 
matter of style; there is 8ubstan<'r 

behind it”, (p 145) 

Yet in terms of long-term deve¬ 
lopment of the society in USSR and 
her international' relations therS is 
room for questioning the wisdom of 
all the changes brought about by 
Khrushchev. Under Stalin social 
development had a purposive direc¬ 
tion which is absent under Khrush¬ 
chev. This can be admitted without 
endorsing the crimes and excesses 
of the Stalin era and giving credit 
to Khrushchev for his courage in 
exposing the crimes of the Stalin 
era. But to the question ; what i* 
the (^1 the Soviet Umon is heading 
towards ? the reply is far from cle^vr. 

On the Sino-Soviet rift, Menon 
notes th*t a mason “why China |»s 


the social and economic disabili¬ 
ties of under-privileged minori¬ 
ties — popularly equated with 
“untouchability” — is a feature of 
Indian life widely known abroad 
and deeply regretted (officially) at 
home. Thus, ihe Constitution of 
India in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy places alongside such 
general ecxinomic ideals as the as¬ 
surance of an adequate livelihood 
for all citizens^ the promotion “with 
special care” of the educational and 
economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people. The means 
by which this is to be achieved is 
also provided in the Constitution. 
But socidl change is notoriously 
slow; certainly, it cannot be accom¬ 
plished by a legal snap of the fin¬ 
gers. In recognition of this, the 
-original “grace period” of 10 years 
embodied in the Constitution for 
special legislative representation for 
the backward classes had to he ex¬ 
tended by another 10 years. 
the aim of planning is the improve¬ 
ment of the living conditions of the 
whole society, separate allocations 
have been made in all three plans 
for ^cial programmes of welfare 
for -the scheduled castes, tribes and 
Other backward classes. But their 
success, the Third Plan admits, is 
“difficult to ipaaiure”. 


Any one weking in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes a systematic evaluation of 
the policy of social uplift is bound 
to be disappi^uited. This is not be¬ 
cause the Report is not sufficiently 
exhaustive; it deals, in separate 
chapters, with tbe various aspects of 
the programme; it is also plentifully 
endowed with statements, appendi¬ 
ces and annexures which torm a 
separate volume. But if it is at oil 
possible to quantify social progress 
and work out indices of advance¬ 
ment of the under-privileged, the 
Report does not att«npt it One 
might be inclined to consider the 
data on the cases registered under 
Ae Untouchability (Offences) Act 
as an indicator of Ae incidence of 
untoudiability. But Ac Report 
warns that this cannot he, since 
most cases of violation of this tac¬ 
tile law never reach the police, for 
obvious reasons. ’ 

Halting Implementation 

As a record of the year’s adminis¬ 
tration, however, Ae Report gives 
plentiful and revealing details of 
the difficulties encountered in the 
implementation of policy. Most of 
these appear to stem from the basic 
nature of the governmental macht- 
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A^ty. Rtopieytindly ibrough die Re* 
pOlt, State Governments are ptftled 
up* imliviHuaHy and collectively, for 
their laggariinm. The most telling 
criticism is about the implementa¬ 
tion of the plan schemes; the actual 
expenditure on the schemes, p-edit- 
tahly, falls short of allocations 
made. The gap is more pronounced 
in the case of schemes for scheduled 
tribes, lln* experience of a decade 
of working the plans, the Report 
point* out with regret, has not been 
of avail. As foi the provision of 
Rs 260 crores made over and above 
the Plan allocations for rural works 
programmes, schemes for drinking 
water etc. the response from the 
States is “very poor”. If the pro¬ 
gress of the backward classes is 
slow, it is apparently not because 
of the inadequacy of financial allo¬ 
cations. “If all these programmes 
are earned out effioiently and with 
n sense of urgency” says the ib'por: 
“iherr is no reason why the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the backward 
communities to come up to the level 
of the advanced communities should 
not be fulfilled in the not too dis¬ 
tant future”. 

As it is, the office of the Comnus- 
lioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes shows signs of frustration at 
the general lack of enthusiasm and 
cooperation The State Governments 
take too long over investigating 
complaints of the practice of un- 
toHchahility, harrassment, etc, re¬ 
ferred to tliem by the Commissioner. 
An attempt to colleet information 
on the concessions and privileges 
enjoyed by the scheduled tribes in 
the forest areas in each .Stale was 
foiled because the Governments 
fwith the sole exception of that of 
Tripura) just did not respond 

Particular instances of slackness 
in the States are abundant. For in¬ 
stance : Mabarasbtia. Orissa and 
Mysore are judged to have failed 
in taking ad'^uate steps for the con¬ 
trol of forced and bonded labour; 
in Andhra Pradesh, some houses 
constructed for tribals were occupi¬ 
ed by officials of the Stale govtrn- 
ment (“this atuiudc on the part of 
the officials is highly undewrable 
and leads to discontentment among 
tire tribals”). In some units of 
Orissa, land belonging to iribaJs 
has b^ taken away for plantation 
without payment of compensation. 
T^c Tribal Research Institute in 


Bihar has proposed U> utilise the 
allocation meant for expansion of 
research activities and, training 
progranunes for the construct hm ol 
uuitdings. And so on and on. 

Edacatlon aad Emplormeni 

Since the policy of special treat¬ 
ment for the backward classes rests 
primarily on education, employnienl 
and political representation, these 
aspects of policy are of special in¬ 
terest. One question that suggests 
itself iramediatefy is, how many 
students, belonging to the scheduled 
castes and tribes, are there in colle¬ 
ges and schools now as com|>ared to 
JO years ago ! The Report unfortu¬ 
nately does not provide this typw- of 
information. The physical targets of 
the plan programmes are given in 
terms of the number of scholar¬ 
ships. It i.s with operational diffi¬ 
culties that the Report is primarily 
concerned — with such facts a» the 
failure of some State Governments 
to place sufheient funds with edu¬ 
cational institutions for the speedy 
disbursal of scholarships and the 
absence of special reservations in 
some universities. 

However, information on the 
number of scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe employees in Gov¬ 
ernment service is given And the 
position is consideied geneiully 
disappointing despite the “fairlv 
satisfactory” representation in the 
All-India Services Employment in 
Central Government services, for 
instance, is far short of the reserved 
quota of 12^ per cent for scheduled 
castes and 5 per cent for scheduled 
tribes. One reason given is that 
qualihed backward cla.ss candidale.s 
are rejected on the basis of mark* 
seeured in oral interviews. Not just 
the backward cla.ssc-. but many 
others besides would agree with the 
Report’s remarks on this form of 
subjective evaluation and its sugges¬ 
tion that, at least for junior posts, 
interviews should be done away with. 

Political Representation 

The special treatment in regard to 
political representation, effected di¬ 
rectly through reservation of, seats, is 
to last untiri970. The Report, how¬ 
ever, feels that it can come to end 
only when a “large number” of per¬ 
sons from the scheduled castes and 
tribes are elected from general con 
stituencies. And in this, all politi¬ 



cal parcels have a n>l« Ip fday. Hiey 
shoukd wt up as mway ^ suitable 
backward class candidates as possi¬ 
ble. This consideration » apparently 
not given much weightage at pre¬ 
sent. In the Lok Sabha now tbete 
IS only one member belonging to 
the scheduled caste and 2 belonging 
to scheduled tribes, returned from 
general constituencies. The position 
was a little better in the previous 
Lok Sabha which had respectively 
6 and 3 such members. 


Cmnmontfvealtii in Internstlenal 
ITade 

^BOUT 30 per cent of the total 
imports into the European 
Community and European Free 
Trade Association countries last 
year came from Commonwealth 
countries, according to the Com¬ 
monwealth Economic Committee 
in a report entitled “Common¬ 
wealth Trade, 1962”, published 
last week. 

The report shows that the Com¬ 
monwealth contributed to the fur¬ 
ther increase in international trade 
last year, hut accounted for a 
slightly lower proportion of the 
world total than in earlier years. 
The Commonwealth’s share of the 
value of world exports, excluding 
those of the Sino-Soviet bloc, fell 
from 24 per cent to about 23 per 
cent. Total Commonwealth pur¬ 
chases (worth more than £12,000 
million) accounted for almost 26 
per cent of world imports. 

Commonwealth countries sold 
about 34 per cent of their exports 
and bought 31 per cent of their im¬ 
ports within the Commonwealth. 
They increased their trade with 
non-Commonwealth countries to al¬ 
most £6,700 million for exports 
and £7,750 million for imports 
Much of this expansion was with 
the United States, which provides 
a market for about one-fifth of the 
total of Commonwealth exports 
Most Commonwealth countries 
shipped goods to a higher value 
than in 1961 to this market. The 
increase was most marked for 
Australia — £104 million compar¬ 
ed with £76 million. Common¬ 
wealth countries also bought more 
from the United States, largely 
because (rf increased purchases by 
India, Canada, Australia, and 
Pakistan. 
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aiieieg in CMI^l' ]|£x{k>i^ Statistics 




Passible Explanations 

i D Sethi 


th€ eiUntaUs of the vabte of exporu as made by the Exchange Control Division of the Reserve Bank 
and the DittctoT-General of Comm^eial lateliigmce and Statistics ^hm>e shmm marked differences over tfte 
yehre. *Fhe Reserve Bank has explain^ the differences as being caused by the timedag in the recordi^ of ‘ 

exports by tfie two agencies. ’ “ 

//, however,, this were the complete ekfdanation^ either of the two estimates may bp higher or lower 
thpn the other, not only from year to year but also from month to month. But the statistics tail a different 
story. For aU the years up to WST'^SS and the first half of 1958 - 59 , the estimates of the Esechtmge CatUr^ 
t)epartvtent of the Reserve Bank were higher than those of the DGCtS, whereas^ in the subsequent years 
position has been reversed. 


An attempt is made below to provide a more complete explanation of the divergence between the 
two estimates of exports than that provided by the Reserve Bank. 


I^EVEHAL contradictory atatci^ents 
about the “true” export earn¬ 
ings of India and confusing expla¬ 
nations in suppprt of each of these 
estimates have appeared in the 
press. Government spokesmen have 
made, the confusion worse by quot¬ 
ing one or the other estimate as it 
suits the spokesman of a particular 
department. Despite the fact that 
an authoritative publication of the 
Reserve Bank* lists and explains 
the various sources of discrepancy 
between different estimates, there is 
no end to speculation about the 
“true” export figures. The Reserve 
Bank is partly to blame for this 
confusion becau.se it has not pro¬ 
vided complete information on the 
subject in this publication. 

In the table ari? given three diffe¬ 
rent estimates of exports published 
by different oificial agencies. Col¬ 
umn (4) gives export figures m 
value as recorded by the Exchange 
Control Department of the Reserve 
Bank. Column (2) lists estimates 
by the Director General of Com- 
mlercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
These estimates are those which 
Reserve Bank; publications attribute. 
tovDGCIS. Column (3) gives suoli 
estimates as are directly available 
from the Ministry of Industry and 
Tli'ado. (All estimates are fob). 
There is discrepancy not only bet 
ween (2) and (4) wiiich is largely 
recognise^ but also between (3) 
and (2) for vihich no satisfactory 
explanation is offered. Sometimes 
figures are marked as “provisional” 

' i 

* Keieive Bank of India; “India’s 

Balance of I^ymems, 194-8-49 to 1961- 

62” Bomber, April 1963. 


but in subsequent issues little care 
is taken to explain corrections, ex¬ 
cept in the Reserve Bank publica¬ 
tions. 

Direction of Divergence 

The purpose of this note is to 
find out whether satisfactory expla¬ 
nations exist for these discrepan¬ 
cies, for discrepancies exist in the 
export estimates of other countries 
as well. To get at the conect figures 
is not merely an academic exer¬ 
cise, but. has serious implications 
for policy and its effective admini¬ 
stration. Controversies have crop¬ 
ped up over policy, but they rest 
largely on statistical discrepancies. 

Is there any definite direction in 
which the estimates of the Ex¬ 
change Control Department of the 
Reserve Bank and the DGCIS 
differ? For, if the direction was 
known, the causes for the differ¬ 
ence could probably be located 
successfully. Sometim^ the Reserve 
Bank estimates are higher than 
those of the DGCIS and at others 
the positibn is reversed. The usual 
explanation offered for the differ¬ 
ence between the two estimates is 
that the transactions in the balance 
of payments do not coincide with 
the trafisfer of ownership of the 
good sold. The date of physical 
export of goods need not Coincide 
with the dale on which the title to 
the goods is transferred to foreign 
residents. An exchange record 
covers payments made during the 
reporting period for merchandise 
export which may have occurred 
in a previous period or may not 
occur until later, as in the case of 


prepayment. In the exchange cxui* 
trol records exports are entered 
after the goods have been shipped 
and this may or may not occur in 
the same month as that in whi^ 
the shipment has figured in (he 
customs data. 

Elsewhere, however, the Reserve 
Bank states that since balance of 
payments is a double entry system, 
both legs of each transaction may 
not have been consistently entered 
in the accounts and, therefore, 
finally the differences find place in 
what is called ‘Errors and Omis¬ 
sions’. The actual payments against 


EsthnaiM of Export* 

(Rs Croret) 




_(2)_ 

(3) 



1948-49 

459 

(a)' 

483 

+24 

1949-50 

506 

(a) 

514 

+ 8 

1950-51 

601 

624 

647 

+46 

1951-52 

733 

743 

730 

— 3 

1952-53 

577 

577 

602 

+25 

1943-54 

531 

531 

540 

+ 9 

1954-55 

593 

594 

597 

+ 4 

1955-56 

609 

610 

640 

+39 

1956-57 

620 

613 

635 

+ 15 

1957-58 

635 

561 

669 

+34 

1958-59 

573 

573 

576 

+ 4 

1959-60 

639 

639 

627 

—12 

1960-61 

646 

645 

631 

—16 

1961-62 

677 

665 

668 

- 9 

1962-63 

699 

694 

,(«) 


Note : 

All figures 

1 are 

FOB. 



(a) Comparable figpres are not 
available. 


ISIS 




' vnd receipts from a l>ill may te 
imf at a dale later than when the 
bills are actually drawn and credit¬ 
ed or debited accordin^^ly. This 
difference between the time of cre¬ 
diting the occouritp and that of 
actual receipt. results, according 
to the Keserve Bank, in a discre¬ 
pancy between the current and 
eapital accounts “If exports aie 
rising and if trceipts follow the 


die two figures la eausitig some 
concern in the Ministry. It is 
feared that some exporters might 
have done under-invoicing on a 
large scale”. 

Is there any causa) relation bet¬ 
ween the disparity in eseport figures 


and under-ittvoidng cff co^pewts? In.. 
this connection, it neeib .to lie stated 
at the outset that the hatimaM of 
the Reserve Bank and die DiGGIS 
are not made from absolutely inde¬ 
pendent data. In fact, it is the 
same long-drawn out, time-consum- 


actual expoils of good'-, an iiicreasa 
in assett may appear aftei the ex¬ 
ports have take'!) place tausing 
missing credits to show up as errois 
and omissions”, (op nt, p 6) All 
this IS. liowfvei, a mere accounting 
adjustment. What is .surpiising is 
the oitiirience of differences, due 
to the tune lag. at two jilaces- one 
in the recordiiii!; of fob values and 
the olh'.T III “erroi.s and omission^ 
Besides, it also reveals thal the ex¬ 
planation given in terms of the 
time lag in nsording is utisatis- 
faetorv. 

If the evplanatioii offeied by the 
Heserve Bank were the only true 
one. either of the two estimate < 
may be higher or lowet than the 
other, not only from yeai to yeai 
but also from month to inontli 
However, the statistics tell u diffe¬ 
rent story For all the yeais iipto 
]957-58 and the first half of 19.58- 
.59, the Reserve Bank ECD export 
figiire.s were higher than those of 
the DGlilS, whereas foi all subse¬ 
quent rears the trend has been 
reversed It is impossible that the 
Jag in .lecording should have been 
foi many years unichreitiunal and 
then revcrsc'd itself m the subse¬ 
quent period. 

Link with Under-Iiivuii-iiiK 

In the absence of a satisfactoiy 
explanation, it has been susjiected 
that it is the widespread under¬ 
invoicing of exports (along with 
over-invoicing of imports) which is 
what causes the difference A lot 
of confusion and miaundei standing 


n towards 

tndia Steamship Co.. Ltd., hfei 
a tteady reccffd of progreti... 
Since Independence, iu ton¬ 
nage hti increaied from about 
85,00a D.W. tons to over 
200,000 D.W. toot—more ton¬ 
nage being still on order. 

Its services are also extending 
to various trade routes. After 
initisl consolidation in the 
India-U.K.-Continent trade— 
the Company entered the 
Indo-Soviet service to the 
Russian Black Sea ports in 


progress ... 

1956 and later to Rumaoiaa 
porU- In 1959 the Company 
forged still another link in the 
overseas with South Amerioi. 
and in 1960 it extended its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and reputa¬ 
tion for fast, eflloient and 
dependable service built on tte 
personal care given by their 
experienced ofiBoert and crew 
to the cargo entrusted to them, 
have earned them the goodwill 
of their cuitomen. *' 
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•Y INDU STIAHSHIP COMPANY 
MPvmo poa m casco casi. spncwNCY. DtPtNOAaamr, 
srao AND MODCSN SHIPS tUILY TO SUIT THE NEEDS OP THI TSAM 
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•Y SHimNe WITH INDIA STIAmMIP COMPANY. 
YOU WIU AUO SHIP TO CONfmVI PORflON 
■XCHANOI POA INDIA 



has been caused by ihc as.'^umplion 
that under-invoicing of exports and 
the discrepancies in export figures 
are intei-related. I'or instance T/'e 
Economic TtniVi (April .5, 196.5i 
j-eporls: 

“The Reserve Bank figure.s of 
exjiorts are lower by Rs 17 crore.s 
than the figures of the Commerce 
and Industry' Ministry, it is 
learnt. The wide dEi^rity m 


INDIA STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

*IRBIA STEAMSHIP MOHSE** 

11. OtO COURT HOUSE STREtT, CALCUTTA-t 

_V»OWeL EDWARDS (PKIYATE) LIMITID*" 



penii^usQB* 
^^^cess, from die first 
cmttroct to, die actual shipment, 
whfidt profiwM and docu> 
ments for both the agencies. What 
reiilljr happens is thajt one of the 
agencies short-circuits this process 
for the data received and ignores 
die renuujiing transactions involved. 
A brief statement here of the pro¬ 
cedure of recording of exports will 
be useful. 

The Reserve Bank’s export fig¬ 
ures are added up from what are 
called G R forms, whicii are sup¬ 
plied to the Bank in triplicate, at 
different time intervals and after 
completing necessary formalities, 
by the exporter, the exporter’s bank 
and finally the customs office, Un¬ 
less all the three copies of the 
G R forms finally reach the Re¬ 
serve Bank, no final recording is 
made, and since all the three forms 
must give exactly the same infor¬ 
mation, no discrepancy should 
arise here. The value of export 
.given in the G R forms may be less 
than the real values and thus an 
element of under-invoicing may 
creep in. But this under-invoicing 
cannot be related to any discre¬ 

pancy between the statistics of »x- 
))Orts collected by varying agencies. 

DGCIS collects its data from 
shipirig bills, which are again 

framed from the data as supplied 
in the G R forms. But G R forms 
are not required to provide all the 
information because some informa¬ 
tion such as freight and insurance 
are simply not available at the 
time when the G R forms are first 
filled. However, no serious discre¬ 
pancies should arise normally if 

all export invoices are prepared in 

rupee currency and at f o h prices. 

Skipping Bills and C R Forms 

Discrepancy arises between values 
of exports given in shipping bills 
and G R forms. Shipping bills, 
whidt form the basis of DGCIS’s 
export figures, are prepared for 
fob values, whereas the G R 
forms are on the basis of the total 
value. In the latter the cost of 
freight, insurance etc, is only esti¬ 
mated in advance when G R forms 
are prepared The actual coat of 
these items may be more or less 
than the estimated value. If the 
exporter inflates or deflates these 


ctwta, the Reserve Bank ^Ures 
would he conespondiagly more or 
leas than the DGCIS's figures. The 
Reserve Bank is really interested 
only in the declaration of the total 
contracted export earnings and not 
merely in the declaration of f o b 
values. 

A large number of traders, parti¬ 
cularly foreigners, prepare in¬ 
voices in foreign currencies, and 
on c i f basis The custom autho¬ 
rities try to separate, by their own 
system of rough estimation, fob 
export values from c i f values, 
because the customs require an 
fob value declaration, on the basis 
of actual or estimated prevailing 
prices, at the port, at the time of 
shipment. In case of c i f bills the 
customs estimate their own fob val¬ 
ues. The actual difference between 
fob and e i f values, when actual 
payments for freight. Insurance etc, 
are made, is not likely to be the 
same as estimated earlier by the 
customs, It is clear, therefore, that 
fob values shown m the shipping 
bills in the case of c i f invoMXis 
cannot be the exact fob values 
The discrejiancy, therefore, in the 
estimates of the RBI and DGCIS 
can be partly traced to this diffe¬ 
rence between the real and esti¬ 
mated values of exports. Whatever 
may be the degree of undcr-invoic- 
ing in any invoice for exports it 
cannot be related to this discre¬ 
pancy in any way whatsoever. 

Short .Shipment 

One additional discrepancy whicii 
emanates from this procedure can 
be traced to invoices made up in 
foreign currencies. In the prepara¬ 
tion of shipping bills and bills ol 
lading, the customs clearing agents 
use some conversion rate, based 
usually on the then prevailing 
market rate, which is generally not 
the same as that at which thU 
bankers convert the foreign cur¬ 
rency when actual bills are offered 
for conversion. The time lag ex¬ 
plains the difference between the 
estimated and the actual conversion 
rates. Obviously, even this discre¬ 
pancy has nothing to do with 
under-invoicing of exports as such. 

Another factor which could cre¬ 
ate discrepancy is what is commonly 
called short-shipment, i e, shipment 
which could not take place at the 
last moment after all the docu¬ 
ments were ready. This difficulty 


U faced % npcoimtry ei]K»flnm , 
who sonMinies find that goodi 
contracted for export are not avail* 
aide, for one reason or anodier, at. 
the time when the ship by which 
the shipment of goods had been 
arranged is to leave. On the odier 
hand, shipping bills are all ready, 
approved, submitted, and recorded 
in advance of the shipment. The 
daily list of exports issued by the 
customs to the DGCIS is prepared 
on the basis of the shipping bill. 

Therefore, the sources of discre¬ 
pancy are more than one and can 
i^rtainly be traced The explanation 
that the differences arise due to the 
time-lag in recording figures, the 
Reserve Bank’s explanation, is not 
a complete one. But the suspicion 
that the divergence possibly arises 
on account of under-invoicing of 
exports should be dispelled. It is 
difficult to comprehend how an ex¬ 
porter can submit two different 
values of his exports and not run 
the risk of being caught for cheat¬ 
ing, particularly when the same 
authority ultimately receives both 
estimates, i e thost' given in shij)- 
ping bills and in the C R forms. 

Sfime Wrong Notions 

There is no doubt, however, that 
under-invoicing and over-invoicing 
are practised on large scale. It 
becomes necessary, tlierefore, to 
throw some light on the subject at 
least indirectly by removing some 
wrong notions about it. First, 
large scale undpr-invoit’in,g can be 
practised only by large exporters 
who have their agents abroad or 
are themselves agents for a foreign 
company. For an ordinary ex¬ 
porter under-invoicing will only 
mean losses. Second, with export 
promotion incentives, for an expor¬ 
ter of goods on which large bene¬ 
fits exist. It may be profitable even 
to over-invoice exports. Third, 
even m the case of imports, an 
importer may conceivably under- 
mvoice instead of over-invoicing. 
Take the case of raw material im¬ 
ports By over-invoicing an im¬ 
porter will incur large losses, for 
heavy duties have to be paid on 
imports. He can reduce these 
losses by under-invoicing imports. 
This also applies to certain other 
imports like automobiles and their 
parts, etc. However, in the case of 
imports of capital goods, over-in¬ 
voicing will certainly he useful. 
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“A solemn and public pledge,” said Tata-Fison. 

“To create!” said Ralli, thinking of fertilizers. 

“To grow healthy crops—ensure bumper harvests— 

feed India’s millions.” 

“To destroy!” Sundered Tata-Fison thinking of pesticides. 

“We’ll exterminate scurvy pests, villainous insec 
and strangling weeds.” 

“In short,” they said together, “a public pledge 

to cover the~f»eld!” 






■ Tata^-Fison and Rallis have com¬ 
bined their separate marketing 
; brgatiisations into a single, unified \ 
, service. For the future, all Tata- 
Fison products will be marketed 
by Rallis Fertilizer and Pesticides 
Division. The merger will prove 
of immense benefit to the Indian 
farmer. For the first time, one 
integrated service will provide 
advice and products covering 
both crop growth and crop pro¬ 
tection throughout the country 
. ...a notable contribution to the 
cause of agricultural progress. 
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Nepal’s First Budget under the Cbnstitutii^ 

Y P Pwit 

Nepal’s budget for 1963-64 is the first under the Panchayaii crmsMulion. 

Though the budget does not corUam anything that is new in principle, the pruning of non-Aevelop- 

meat expenditure, and the creation of a surplus for diversion to developmental activities are its signsfiam 
features. In this respect the budget reflects the Government’s anxiety to reduce the country s excessive dc- 
pendence on foreign aid by mobilising internal resources to the maximum. 

The budget also marks a definite stage in the reform of Nepal’s financial system. 

[The views expressed in this article are the author’s own and have nothing to do with his official 

position as Secretary, Ministry of Finance, His Majesty s Government of Nepal, \ 


^EPAL’S Budget for the fiscal 
year 1963-64*, presented to the 
National Panchayat on July 4, 1963, 
has been aptly described as “a budget 
of realistic austerity and economy”. 
During the last three years persist¬ 
ent efforts have been made by the 
Government to restrain regular ex¬ 
penditure and contribute the savings 
effected for development activities. 
This is in keeping with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s desire that internal re¬ 
sources must be mobilised to the 
maximum as the Government takes 
on an increasing share of develop¬ 
ment expenditure. In the current 
budget it has been possible to show 
a surplus of Rs 2.94 crores in the 
regular budget when in previous 
years the regular budgets invariably 
showed deficits and the develop¬ 
ment budget used to be financed by 
short-term loans from the Rastra 
(Central) Bank. Ordinarily, the in¬ 
flationary impact of the measures 
adopted to bridge the budgetery defi¬ 
cit was not felt because new money 
issued was absorbed by the ex¬ 
pansion of the Nepalese currency 
area and the increased volumd of 
transactions. 

As compared with the fiscal year 
19^-63, in the regular budget ex- 
Mnditure has been substantially re¬ 
duced by cutting down certain ad¬ 
ministrative expenses and pruning 
the demands of various Government 
departments to the minimum. As a 
result it has been possible to show 
a substantial surplus of Rs 2.94 
crotea which will be carried to the 
development budget. 

It will be seen from Table 3 that 
the Government will bear 31 pei" 
cent of the total expenditure out of 
which 16 per cent is to ctmtie from 

* The fiscal year is from July to 
July, according to the Nepsleae 
calendar. 


revenue resources and the balance 
of 15 per cent is to be raised by 
floating development loans. In the 
budget for 19.59-60, 71 per cent of 
the expenditure was expected to be 
met from foreign aid. The corres¬ 
ponding percentage was 88 in 1960- 
61, almost 90 in 1961-62, and !’4 
in 1962-63 In the 1963-64 budget, 
however, it has been sharply brought 
down to 69. This reflects the Gov¬ 
ernment’s earnest efforts to mobi¬ 
lise internal financial resources for 


development. These efforts will en¬ 
able the nation to gradually reduce 
Its excessive dependence on foreign 
aid 

The development budget should 
be judged in the overall context of 
the Three-Year Plan which com¬ 
pleted its first year in July 1963. 
The Plan is intended “to create the 
proper foundation for more realistic 
long-term plans m future”. Its per¬ 
formance in the first year has been 
quite encouraging. According to re- 


Tahle 1 : Nepul’s RcKuhir Budgrls 

[Lakhs of Nepalese Rupees) 
Fiscal Years 
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Revenue 

667 

726 

805 

823 

974 

910 

1297 

1439 

Expenditure 
Deficit (—) or 
Surplus (-1-) on 
Revenue 

Account 

(i64 

H'i8 

795 

811 

noi 

1035 

1244 

1145 

+ 3 

—112 

-1 10 

+ 12 

—127 

—125 

+ 53 

-■ 294 

Source Finance Ministers’ annual budget speeches, 

Ministry 

of Finance, Hi 


Majesty’s Government of Nepal. 

I riiough the levieed cslimaies -.how some surpluses, most of the original estimates 
were deficit. Ordmanly, even in the regular budget not more than 90 per cent 
of the budgeted tunount was acually spent. 


Table 2 : Estimated Expenditure 
Regular Budget 
(Rs ’000) 



Estimate of Revised Estimate 

Estimate of 


1962-63 

1962-63 

1963-64 

(1) Constitutional Organs 

76,88 

71,07 

78,63 

(2) General Administration 

(3) Revenue & Tax 

2.08,50 

1,95,57 

1,94,82 

Administration 

(4) Economic Administration 

74,67 

66,03 

66,22 

& Planning 

20,35 

18,59 

18,52 

(5) Judicial Administration 

25,98 

22.54 

27,16 

(6) Foreign Service 

69,94 

69,85 

57,28 

(7) Social Service 

1,34,74 

1,16,83 

1,31.06 

(8 j Economic Service 

3,37.77 

3,21,44 

2,12,83 

(9) Defence 

2,77,00 

2,46,73 

2.75,26 

[10) Miscellaneous 

1,19,30 

1,14,92 

83,16 


13.45,33 

12,43,57 

11,44,94 

S’oufff ■ 

Ministry of Finance 

(Budget), HMG. 



vis«4 -citijaiAteB lor 1962’^, SR, per 
oeni the estimeM tn^teniditufe 
been spent, con^ared to be¬ 
tween 10 «n<l 40 per cent during 
the First Five-Year Plan, As against 
TaUe S i Snmmary of the EsUmated 
Revenue and Expendtture for the 
TiBaneiai Year 19d3-64 


(Hj '000) 
ExPBNDITltKE 


Total Expend it urr Estimate 
Regular 11,44.94 

Development 18,09,33 

Income 

Revenue Estimate 
Foreign Aid 
Amenca 
India 
dhina 
Russia 

New Zealand 
U K 

Ford Foundation 
I L O 

Foreign Loans 
Russia 
U K 
Deficit 

Measures to cover the deficit 
New Taxation 70,000 

Internal Development 
loan 1,31,21 


29,54,27 


8,45,51 

2,08,82* 

1,00,00 

72,09 

5,27 

2.50 
14,33 

1.50 

1,14,58 

19,76 


13,68,70 

12,50,02 


1,34,34 


2,01.21 


Minister said in ha budget «pee«h 
thftt some govnrnreent ckpaitntents 
are to be incorporated and made 
seli-adcounting uniti. Significant pro¬ 
gress, has also been made in train¬ 
ing, both in general and financial 
adininistratioB. 

The tax proposals in the budget 
for 1963-64 do not mark any funda¬ 
mental change. From the revenue 
stand-point, last year’s pn^posals 
were expected to yield R* 3 crores 
which came to as much ae 30 per 
cent of total tax revenue, whereas 
the proposals for the current fiscal 
year are estimated to bring in only 
Rs 7d lakhs. However, certain 
changes have been made from the 

Table 4 : 


ataxid'iKiinli pf efutty, 
and naaier adpaJoistntion: fW 
ample, the entertainment taamS 
which wem different in different 
parts of the country have been 
made umfocm with a slight incseaee 
in rates. The income tax has hpen 
made more progressive with a 
greater percentage of the yield noet 
coming from the upper income 
levels. Taxes based on occupation 
and religion and the land tax, whidi 
are anachronistic in modem tiims, 
have been abolished. 


During the last two years the 
Government has attempted to diver¬ 
sify Nepal’s trade with cotmuiea 
other than India gradually and the 

Estimated Development Expenditure in 196S-64 

{Rs *000) 


Main 

Head 


Grant 

Number 


Head 


Estimate Revised Estimate 

for Estimate (or 

1962-63 for 1963-64 
1962-63 


* The amount o{ aid received from 
India for certain projects not direct¬ 
ly undertaken by His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment IS ncjt included in this 
amount. Taking into account all these 
projects, the amount of aid from India 
will amount to Rs 6 26 crores. 

Source The Finance Minister's Bud¬ 
get speech. Ministry of Fin¬ 
ance, HMG 

the total target of development ex¬ 
penditure during the First Plan 
period of Rs 57.9 crores, the actual 
expenditure was only Rs 20.4 crore-S. 
Thus only about 35 pei cent of the 
budgeted amount could be spent, 
due to “various limitations in the 
socio-economic structure which 
might have severely eonstneted tin- 
absorptive capacity of the econo¬ 
my”. Against this record, the ex¬ 
penditure in the first year of the 
Three-Year Plan is impressive and 
IS indicative of the improvement 
Ill administrative efficiency. 

It is the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, as stated by the Finance Min¬ 
ister, to devote more attention to 
improvements in general and finan¬ 
cial administration. Planning in 
developing countries depends en¬ 
tirely on the implementation of 
individual projects in the plan 
which in turn is dependent on ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency. For example, 
utilisation of funds is not ensured 
by their availability. The Finance 


Economic 
Adminiatra- 
tioii & 
Planning 


Social 

Services 


Ecunomii 

Services 


Miscellaneous 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
*21 


Sutisiics 20,16 

Survey 25,12 

Budget & AccounUnt 

Training Project 2,52 

Education 1,63,06 

Health 1,11,39 

Publicity & Broadcasting 12,24 

Panchayat 76,48 

Agriculture 1,10,66 

Forest 46,95 

Industry & Commerce 2,03,10 

Communication 19,01 

Transportation 1.32,23 

Electricity 2,50,10 

Public, works 3,57,23 

Invcstniem Loan & Interest 35,52 

Revoting 10,00 

Contingency 58,02 

Planning 1,19 

Adminislralive Reform 12,50 

Land Reform 15 


16,54,66 


16,21 

24,10 

1,50 

1,11,60 

94,92 

12,24 

46,28 

65,14 

46,95 

97,08 

6,48 

81.52 

1,19,36 

1,31,05 

26,00 

10,00 

50,00 

1,19 

15 

9,48,77 


8,54 

29.67 

2,00 

1.77,42 

1,36,21 

19,95 

78,78 

1,31,60 
51,59 
3,73,83 
17,44 
1,74,49 
1,89,10 
3,97,77 
8,14 

5.00 

15,00 

1,33 

2,30 

5,00 

18,09^3 


* Includes Rs 15,000 for transportation & communication for the year 1962-63. 
Source The Finance Minister's Budget Speech, Ministry of Finance 

Table S : Main Source* of Revenue in Selected Year* 





{Rs 

'000) 





B 

V 

NN 

CN| •? 

JC i 

1953-54 

(Original) 

1956-57 

(Revised) 

o ”2 

S 

c! 0 

1960-61 

(Revised) 

1961-62 

(Original) 

s B 

SbS 

1963-64 

(Original) 

Customs & Excise 

10285 

12130 

28732 

37641 

40400 

39149 

46600 

53700 

Land Revenue 

13216 

13370 

16005 

25600 

20000 

28234 

52964 

59000 

Forests 

2365 

2775 

7463 

15000 

12000 

8680 

9805 

13980 

Total 

25866 

28275 

52200 

78441 

72400 

76063 

109369 

126668 

Percentage of 
Total Revenue 

42 3 

47 7 

78 2 

70 5 

74.0 

70 9 

84.3 

91 8 


Source: Minutry of Finance (Budget), HMG 










&»t “exchange e^- 
feiexpftrti mu«t, at Ats 
t < Ji Itage, jconeist d products until buk^ 
■( \ ‘ titiSs «k we are aWc to industria> 
f , Isum*’. In tlw field ol monetaiy re> 
fbnn, the existence of a virtual dual 
‘ currency system under which both 
, Nepaleae and Indian rupees circu- 
‘ late in the country, has made it very 
^Ificuh' for the Rastra {Central,) 
Bank to une the various instruments 
of monetary control. At the .same 
time, traditions and other socio¬ 
economic factors which make for 
the use of Indian rupees are still 
present, and these cannot be done 
away with at a stroke through a 
piece of legislation or Government 
decree. Therefore, to enable the or¬ 
derly and progressive withdrawal of 
Indian currency and its sub.stitution 
by Nepalese currency, the Govern¬ 
ment has been maintaining since 
April 1960 a rate of exchange of 
I C Rs 100 for N C Rs 160 on un¬ 
limited ronvertibility As a result, 
the exchange rate ia quite stable 
today in marked contrast with the 
earlier years when there wore wide 
and frequent fluctuations in the 
rate. The Foreign F.xchange Regii- 

Buwiesn Nolen 


Ixrion' Act, came Wo force from 
August 17, 1963 in 20 important 
urban areas, mostly in ^rai regions 
and some hilly regions and this 
should help to further stabilise the 
present rate of exchange. This will 
also, “assist in getting rid of the 
dual currency system and gradually 
introducing a single monetary unit 
throughout the country”. 

The budget for 1963-64 which js 
the first under the Panchayati 
constitution was approved by the 
National Panchayat in less than 
three weeks on July 22, 1963. 
Though it does not contain any¬ 
thing that is new in principle, the 
pruning of regular expenditure and 
the creation of a surplus for diver¬ 
sion to developmental activities are 
its significant features. The policies 
of the Government as set out m the 
budget aie those which have been 
evolved and followed over the past 
two years or even more, but the 
budget marks a definite stage in 
the refoim of the eountry’s finan- 
nal system. It also reflects the Gov¬ 
ernment's anxiety to reduce depend¬ 
ence on foreign aid by mobilising 
internal resources to the maximum. 


Gwalior Rayon 


JjESFlTE an iiicrase m sales from 
Rs 12'07 crores to Rs 
crores, the gross profits of Gwalior 
Rayon Silk Mfg fWvg) Co for the 
year ended March 31, 1963, befoie 
providing for depieciation, develop¬ 
ment rebate and taxation, is lower 
at Rs 3.89 erores as against Hs 4.03 
crores in 1961/62, lecording a fall 
of about 3 pei cent. Higher provi- 
^sions for depreciation and develop- 


ordinary dividends have been re¬ 
pealed at the previous rates, name¬ 
ly at H 57 per cent and 25 per cent 
(Rs 2.50 per share) subject to tax 
The ordianry dividend which will 
absorb Rs 62.50 lakhs is proposed 
to be paid out of the General Re¬ 
serve to which is transferred a sum 
of Rs 172 lakhs from the year’s 
[irofit After meeting the preference 
dividend of Rs 12.92 lakhs and 


Company W» 'b«m' ^praitfeld 
elusive right >oi a 
taken but by the -Bitfo Goifogn/tltf 
Science, under the title “A' PtaetBes 
for Impr^ng th? Prqpeyties "bf 
Viscose Rayon Yai:n or EilansentB 
and Staple Fibre”. 

The Directors deplore the heavy 
incidence of excise duty which 
amounted to Rs 2.74 crores com¬ 
pared with Rs 1.91 crores itr 1961- 
62 From March this year, the rate 
of excise duty on staple fibre has 
been stepped up by 33 1/3 per 
cent from Re 1 per kg. Asides, 
sulphuric acid manufactured in the 
Company's plant which is Used for 
the production of staple fibre also 
bears an excise levy at 10 per cent 
ad valorem. Tlie Directors point 
out that a heavy excise duty on 
stable fibre tends to restrict its use 
as a substitute for cotton. The Di¬ 
rectors further state that the im¬ 
port of 25 million pounds of staple 
fibre permitted by Government to 
sujiplement cotton requirements, has 
adversely affected the staple fibre 
market in the country. 

The Company’s application for 
the expansion of its productive capa¬ 
city of staple fibre to 150 tons per 
day is pending with Government 
Rayon fabrics of the Company are 
exported to UK, USA, Canada, 
Africa and East Asia in progres¬ 
sively increasing volume. The pulp 
plant of the Company in the State 
of Kerala, which i.s claimed to be 
the first plant in tlie world to pro¬ 
duce rayon pulp from bamlioo, has 
now started trial opierahons and is 
facing teething troubles which are 
expected to be overcome shortly. 


ment rebate reserve at Rs 83.89 
lakhs' {Rs 43.60 lakhs) and Rs 
U2.36 lakhs {Rs 9..56 lakhs) res¬ 
pectively and increased expenses 
and Costs all round have reduced 
the net profit before taxation, from 
Ra 349.90’lakhs to Rs 192 55 lakhs, 
i e by 45 per cent, the net profit 
margin Tailing from 28 to 15 per 
cept. 

the Directors attribute the lower 

E rofils to various reasons such as 
litiai working expenses of the pulp 
Iftptory . last, started operations in 
ianuary last, higher power and fuel 
. expences, donations, excise duty on 
sulphuric acid manufactured in the 
CWipany's plants larger consump¬ 
tion of coal owing to the inferior 
' quality oW furnace ^oil in- 

cost. Prefawatc^ and 

i' ' ’ 
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allocating Rs 15 lakhs to preference 
yhaies ledeiiiplion fund a small 
balance of Rs .3,547 is earned for- 
waid. 

No amount is set aside for taxa¬ 
tion liability in respect of profits 
for the exepmtion period covered by 
an Agreement between the Compa¬ 
ny and M P Government, but a 
total sum of Rs 822 lakhs has been 
set aside in the General Reserve 
alia to enable appropriation of 
such liabilitv if ultimately estab¬ 
lished against the Company. Subject 
to any such liabiHty, the earnings 
per ordinary share works out to Rs 
7.18 which covers the ordinary divi¬ 
dend by nearly 2.9 times. 

Having sponsored a research 
work on '‘High Tenacity Fibre’ the 

* I 
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bullap Dyestuff 

XHK Annual Report of the Indian 
Dyestuff Industries for the year 
ended March 31, 1963 shows that 
the Company’s sales have gone down 
during the year from Rs 258.10 
lakhs to Rs 238 91 lajchs. The gross 
profit has also declined from R-s 
78.52 lakhs to Rs 52.18 lakhs. De¬ 
preciation provision i’s increased to 
Rs 16.18 lakhs {Rs 4.91 lakhs) and 
taxation absorbs less at Rs 4.30 
lakhs {Ra 33.70 lakhs). Slatutorv 
development rebate reserve jgets Rs 
20.62 lakhs as against Rs 37,000 
previously. Net profit is diown at 
Rs 7.50 lakhs compared with R* 
32.07 lakhs in the previous war. A 
sum of Rs 8 lakhs is brou^ ftwi 
General Reserve to the year’s profit 




enable of a prefere^ 

at the rate ^ 8.SS 'j^r 
iOnt absorbti^ Rs 2.70 laidu an^ 
tn ordtnaiy mvidend at 7 per cent 
duorbing ns 13.07 lakhs. 

The less favourable results 
tehieved during the year are attri- 
lUted to the additional excise duty, 
mhealthy competition, rise in the 
>rice of essential raw materials, etc. 
The Directors state that the manu- 
acture of sulphuric acid and oleum 
s expected to commence in 1964. 
4n industrial licence for the manu- 
acture of 1000 tons of Anthraqui- 
lone, a basic intermediate for the 
jroduction of vat dyestuffs, has now 
leen obtained by the Company and 
1 collaboration agreement for the 
supply of technical knowledge for 
he manufacture of intermediates is 
!!oncluded with Messrs A C N A of 
Italy, who have been allotted 5,120 
squity shares of the Company 
igainst machinery and equipment 
supplied. The total technical fees 
paid to the collaborators in terms 
of the agreement amounts to Rs 
17.70 laks. 

Ghemiooiat 

^HEMlCOAT which has issued its 

Second Annual Report for the 
year ended March 31, 1963 has 

commenced trial production in the 
current year. Various varieties of 
indigenous paper are now being me¬ 
tallised to ascertain the qualities 
best suited for the process. Regular 
production will commence shortly. 

As the products are likely to have 
a ready market and the demand is 
expected to be more than the avail¬ 
able supplies, the Company has ap¬ 
plied for Government’s permission to 
expand its capacity. ICICI has in 
all sanctioned a loan of 290,47.3 
dollars and in addition, the Com¬ 
pany has arranged a term of Rs 5 
lakhs from its bankers. 

The Accounts for the year show 
a loss of Rs 54,298 after capitalis¬ 
ing Rs 1.84 lakhs as ‘Expenditure 
during construction’. A net loss of 
Rs 46,259 is taken to the next ac¬ 
count. 

Universal Electrics 

UNIVERSAL ELECTRICS went 

into production last May. The 
initial teething troubles have been 
successfully overcome and the plant 
is expected to reach its rated capa¬ 
city soon. The House Service Meters 
produced by the Company have been 
testiffed satisfactory and the Com¬ 
pany has already secured or^s 


from eeme Governnumt departeenta. 
Thrae facts are revealed in titc 
second Annual Report of the Com¬ 
pany for the year ended Marcb 31, 
1963. The Company’s collaborators, 
Mitsubishi Electnc Corporation, 
have deputed their technicians at 
the Company’s factory to train the 
staff and workers. Preference ahares 
of the value of Rs 1.50 lakhs have 
been issued to the collaborators for 
consideration other than cash. ■ 

The Accounts for the year show 
a loss of Rs 25,840 after transfer¬ 
ring Rs 2.03 lakhs to ‘Expenses 
during Construction’ Account and 
providing Rs 15,230 for deprecia- 
ciation. 

Praga Tools C<Mi>oration 

J'HE working results of Praga 

Tools Corporation for the year 
ended March 31, 1963 show that 
the factory output improved during 
the year from Rs 61.66 lakhs to 
Rs 73.22 lakhs and that sales were 
higher by 9.7 per cent at Rs 74.63 
lakhs compared with Rs 68.05 lakhs 
in the pre%^ous year. But the finan¬ 
cial results are highly disappoint¬ 
ing. The Company’s net profit is 
barely Rs .34,382, and after adjust¬ 
ing this amount against the previ¬ 
ous loss of Rs 4.08 lakhs, there is 
still a net loss of Rs 3.72 lakhs to 
he wiped out The Directors how- 
ever .state that there was some im¬ 
provement in the ways and means 
position. While production has in¬ 
creased by 19 per cent, the capital 
blocked up is reduced by 6 per cent. 
This improvement has been achiev¬ 
ed by rationalisation of production 
and economy in expenditure and 
improvement in labour-management 
relations. The position would have 
been happier still, had it not been 
for some teething troubles in the 
cutler grinder programme, un¬ 
healthy inter-Union rivalries and 
serious shortages of basic raw mate¬ 
rials like pig iron and steel. 

In regard to the implementation 
of different expansion projects of 
the Company, manufacture of 
chucks is delayed on account of 
the non-receipt of the special raw 
materials required. Production of 
tool and cutter grinder will com¬ 
mence by the end of the current 
year for which nearly 70 per cent 
of the machinery required has al¬ 
ready arrived and Is being installed 
and the balance will reach shortly. 
Praga’s own type of lathe chucks 
are now produced in larger mim- 


beira and tiw rkte of pi<oduction li)i 
expected to increase by 25 per Ofnt, 
In rs^ard to the Polish pvojeet fpr 
the, estahlishnient of a Forge and 
Foundry unit, the decision of tim 
Government of India ia still await* 
ed. As for the machine tool part 
of the project, it is likely that Gov- 
renment will divert the project to 
another company. The Expert Com¬ 
mittee appointed to make recom¬ 
mendations in this context has al¬ 
ready submitted its Report, and 
Government’s decision thereon is 
awaited. The Company is produ¬ 
cing some important items for de¬ 
fence requirements. 

Chembra Peak 

UHEMBRA peak Estates has 
maintained its dividend of 20 
per cent on equity shares for the 
year ended Marcli 31, 1963. The 
tea crop harvested exceeded the 
previous year's quantity and was a 
record Coffee crop harvested was 
less but for which the financial re¬ 
sults would have been better off. 

After full provision for taxes, the 
net profit amounted to Rs 2.91 
lakhs compared to Rs 3.60 lakhs in 
the previous year. Out of the dis¬ 
posable profits, Development rebate, 
reserve absorbs Rs 14,000 and from 
the balance of Rs 3.03 lakhs, Rs 
2.80 lakhs will be utilized to pay 
the equity dividend at 20 per cent. 

The Chairman states that the es¬ 
tates are in good order, and a high¬ 
er crop is expected in the current 
year Sale Prices so far realised 
also show an improvement. As such, 
subject to imponderables, the 
Chairman feels that the future 
should be rea.sonalily bright for the 
Company. As against the issued 
capital of Rs 14 lakhs, and Reserves 
and Surplus amounting to Rs 14.69 
lakhs, the Company's fixed assets 
stand at Rs 27.% lakhs. 

gHAREHOLDERS of Mysore 
Sugar Co, will feel happy to 
know the decision of hte Directors 
of the Company to issue bonus 
shares. But such bonus issue is pro¬ 
posed to be made after the issue of 
right shares in the ratio of two for 
one This implies that shareliolders 
will have first tq provide further 
oapita] to the Company and then 
get the bonus issue. The present 

S aid up capital of the Company js 
is 21.79 lakhs (in shares of Rs 10 
each) which will be raised to Rs 

li?23 
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by die iwue oi right 
fisHMt SmuB> shares of the value 
Its 21.79'lakhs hv capitaiiaiog a 
fike amount from the (General Ke- 
aetrve will be issued in the ratio of 
lone fof every three shares held (in- 
'Cluding rights shares) and thus the 

E id up capital will be raised to 
87.17 lakhs which is about four 
times the existing paid up capital. 
Still the Company will be having 
a large amount of reserves at its 
disposal 

The Directors also propose to in¬ 
vert Rs .30 lakhs in the shares of 
Mysore Acetate Chemicals Co, a 
new company m formation. The 
new Company is promoted by the 
Mysore Sugat Co in collaboration 
with American, Swedish and Bel¬ 
gium firms with an authorised capi¬ 
tal of Rs 5 crores of which shares 
of the face value of Rs 2.25 crores 
are proposed to be issued for the 
present. Mysore Acetate will manu¬ 
facture cellulose tri-aectate .fiakes 
employed in the production of raw 
films and secondary acetate mould¬ 
ing powders used in the plastic in¬ 
dustry. Mysore Sugar Co will enter 
into a long-term contract with the 
new Company for the purpose of 
supplying acetic acid and acetic an¬ 
hydride produced from its distillery 
to the new Company for manufac¬ 
turing acetates. 

Mysore Paper 

Directors of Mysore Paper 
Milla report that during the 
year to March 31, 1963, production 
and sales improved slightly over 
the previous period Sales amounted 
to Rs 1.23 crores as sigainst Rs 
1.19 crores. The higher price for 
paiper approved since June 1962 was 
not, however, sufficient to olfset 
th« higher cost of raw materials, 
stores, etc. But operational effici¬ 
ency brought down production costs 
appreciably. 

The Company has provided Rs 6 
lakhs for taxation (same as In the 
last account) and has no SPT liabi¬ 
lity. Net profit earned is Rs 6.14 
laKhS (Ra 6 ■ 36 lakhs). Drawing 
Rs 37,600 from the Dividend Equa¬ 
lisation Reserve and taking Into 
■account the balance of the previous 
> account, the Directors have propo¬ 
sed to pay a dividend Of 12 per cent 
i e Da 1.20 per share, taxable, 
which will absorb Rs 6.75 lakhs 
and leave Rs 16,100 for the next 
aeeouBt. 


ln‘ connection with Ita expansion 
schemes, thy Company haa. drawn 
during the year foreign exchange 
leans amounting to Rs 63 lakhs 
from Commonwealth Development 
Kinanoe Co, and Rs 44 8 lakhs from 
ICXCI, and rupee finance of Rs 35 
lakhs from the Industrial Financd 
Corporation of India. Part of the 
machinery has already been receiv¬ 
ed and is being erected Bulk of 
the equipments Is expected to be 
installed and put to use by Febru¬ 
ary 1964 

Money Market 

Thursday, Sepiember 5. 
^ SUDDBN surge of demand 
early this week caused a niitd 
flutter in the call money market 
with the call rate spurUng from 1 
per cent to 3 per cent witlim two 
days. This is not, however, due to 
any hlnngcncy In money supply; 
tor the Scheduled Banks’ returns 
lor die week ended August 23 show 
that the return flow ot funds into 
banks is still on tiie rise with 
aggirgate deposits increasing by 
Rs io.25 crores and bank credit 
contracting further — even more 
substantially than in previous 
weeks — by Rs 13.41 crores. The 
constantly widening gap between 
deposits and credits has increased 
Ihe resources of banks and enabled 
them to pay off practically their 
entire borrowings from Reserve 
Bank and to swell their investments 
sizably. Dining the week ended 
August 23, the banks added Rs 
15 36 crores to then investments 
and increased their cash and 
balances with Reserve Bank by a 
net amount of Rs 5.33 crores; they 
have fuither reduced their other 
borrowings by Rs 5 42 crores and 
now owe only a negligible amount 
to the Reserve Bank In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the demand for funds 
appears to have stemmed mainly 
from the need to make quarterly 
tax payments due by September 1, 
m which case the spurt may prove 
temporary. But it is likely that 
funds may find their way to Cal¬ 
cutta where the stringency is more 
perceptible, the call money rate 
going upto 4 per cent. 

The plentiful supply of loanable 
funds was also reflected when Tre¬ 
asury Bill tenders were t^ped last 
on September 3. Rs 4 ororeg were 
offered against Rs 2 crores invited. 


the nite' 

ing slightly haai 
per cent. ' Interpaediatea sold wt^re 
also higher during iJie weak maty- 
unting to Rs 7 crores GotnpOrliig 
with Kfi 7.19 crores ki the prcfvious 
week. If surplus funds contihae 
to seek investment in TfeSsury 
Bflis and giltedged securiti^ it mil 
gradually lead to a contraction of 
floating funds and this will influ¬ 
ence the future trend of the call 
money rate. 

Reserve Bank’s returns for the 
week ended August 30, indicate 
heavy withdrawal of deposits by 
banks to the tune of Rs 12,47 ciOres 
and only a small addition of Rs 44 
lakhg to their borrowings. These 
additional resources may have 
been needed by banks to meet their 
current disbursements or' to step up 
their investments. If it is for the 
latter, which is very likely in View 
of the rising trend of the giltedged, 
it will be reflected in the next re¬ 
turn of scheduled banks. 

Active notes declined further 
during the week by Rs 17.67 crores 
of which Rs 4.62 crores is held in 
the Banking Department and the 
balance of Rs 13.05 crores has 
been absorbed by the Issue Depart- 
ment. The rupee securities in the 
Issue Department stand reduced by 
Rs 14.91 crores. Besides this re¬ 
duction in the Bank’s securities 
there is a further fall in the Bank'« 
investments and Treasury Bill 
holdings by Rs 7.28 crores in the 
'aggregate There is thinj a total 
depletion of Rs 22.19 crores. in die 
Bank's securities to meet other de¬ 
mands In addition to the willi- 
drawal of deposits by banks, State 
(Jovernments’ deposits have also 
been withdrawn by Rs 4.97 crores 
Although Central Covemment’s de¬ 
posits are up by Rs 8.86 crores, 
there is a net fall in total depofflts 
by Rs 9.01 crore.s. Foreign assets 
which increased last week by Rs 
3.27 crores have declined this week 
by Rs 3.29 crores, the entire fall 
being in balances held abroad. 

The giltedged market ccmtinuecl 
to rule firm during the week with 
demand persisting in several sbori 
and medium dated issites: 3-^ pe> 
cent 1968 shot up’ to Rs 9®.i0 
3 per cent 1970-75 to Rs 89; 3 p*" 
cent 1966-68 to Rs 98; and 3 pei 
cent Conversion loan to Rs 64.65 
The undertone is firm. 
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Confeetionery limited 

Statonent % the jCMnnaii, Mr H V R leagar 





'J'flf* lotJowing’ ist«t«ntent iias been 
circalated (o Sitstebolders of 
Pany« Confectionery Liitijted'by the 
Chairman, Mr. H. V. R, I<^ar : 

Since the last Annual General 
Meeting, Mr-- C. IV. Noel-Tod, one 
of the founder-Birectdrs of the Com¬ 
pany, and Mr. P. Hadfield, who 
joined the Board in July 1959, have 
resigned their appointments as 
Directors consequent upon their re¬ 
turn, for permanent residence, to 
the U. K. Both of them have made 
valuable contributions to the deve¬ 
lopment of the Company from its 
small beginnings in 1954, and I 
am sure you will wish to join with 
me in recording our appreciation of 
(heir services I feel sure you will 
also welcome the now members of 
the Board, Mr. K. P, Ramsami, Mr. 
(; S. Narasimhan. and Mr J. S. 
Prabhu 

The Report & Accounts foi the 
year ended Slst March 1963 have 
iieen in your hands for the statutory 
}>enod and, with your permission. I 
will take them as read. 

In spite of the increase m sates 
of 10% to a new record of Rs 1.48 
irores, the net profit for the year, 
after taxation at Rs. 3,88.903, is Rs. 

1 36 lakhs lower than that of last 
\rar 

Impact of .S P T 

The main reason for this reduc¬ 
tion is the provision of Rs. 1.85,000 
which It has been necessary to make 
foi the Company’s liability under 
the Super Profits Tax Act, although 
the increased costs of production, to 
which I referred in my speech last 
vear, mainly in respect of raw mate¬ 
rials, packing and wages, have all 
tended to off-set the gains achieved 
by a higher turnover. 

ft is not possible to 'say at ore- 
seni whether the Super Profits Tax 
will be abolished or further libera¬ 
lised, although, in view of the effect 
'•f the tax on the capiial market, 
•here is a very strong case for its 
abolition. The tendency for costs 
of^ production to rise has, if any¬ 
thing, been acoentwatecl by the ad¬ 
ditional indir^ taxes Icviod in the 
1963 BudgM. Additionally, yout 


Company is faced with the iteed to 
conserve resources for lehabilitatipn 
of its plant and machinery which 
will involve substantial expenditure 
over the next ten years. „ 

It is in this context that' your 
Directors have recommended a re¬ 
duction in the quantum of dividend 
on the Ordinary Share Capital of 
the Company for the year under 
review, to a total of Rs. 3,20,000 
(representing 16% on the Ordinary 
Share Capital) as against Rs. 
4,70,000 last year. Whilst the re¬ 
duction in dividend is regretted, it 
will be noted that it is more than 
accounted for by the Super Profits 
Tax liability and that the total divi¬ 
dend for the year still represents 
a very high proportion of the net 
profits, after taxation, for the year ■ 
At the samp time, your Directors 
have appropriated to reserve the 
hulk of the surplus brought forward 
from last year and of the net profit 
for the. year, after provision for 
dividend, so as to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum benefit under the Super Pro-' 
fits Tax Aet in respect of the cur¬ 
rent and future years. 

I am happy to say that a signifi¬ 
cant feature of the year’s turnover 
was that a major {jortion of the De¬ 
fence Forces’ requirements of tof¬ 
fees, valued at over R.s. 8 lakhs, was 
.suprilied i>y your Company against 
lenders placed by th»- Chief Direc¬ 
tor of Purchase and through the 
Canteen Stores Department. 

The UDW'aid trend of sales in 
North India, to which I referred 
last year, was well maintained and 
approximately 40%' of the inert'ase 
in sales was in that area. This fs 
an encouraging sigh and it is hoped 
that in the not too distant future 
vour Company’s products will he as 
popular in North India as in the 
South. 

Your Company, in common with 
the other units in the confeetionery 
industry, faces two main difficulties, 
namely, rehabilitation 6f plant and 
maohinerv- and riaing costs of pro¬ 
duction. The long-tei-tn progress 
deoends largely cm die Company’s 
ability to certain licences for import 
M machinery in brda'r to mnhitain' 


,even the present Fate of sales gnlwlh 
fn the face of rising costa of jnhdnc* 
tion, the extent'to which the indtifi- 
try can overcome diese difficuilies 
depends, in turn, upon the Goverae. 
. ment’s licensing and fiscal policies. 

Foreigyi Eiuihai^ AllocaUan 
In the matter of . allocation of 
foreign exc^nge for imports^ the 
confectionery industry is accorded a 
low priority, although the types of 
machinery needed by the industry 
are not manufactured in India; In 
a consumer line like confectionery, 
more than in any other field, trends 
and ideas keep changing fast and’ 
pose a continuous problem to the 
industry to keep pace with refine* 
ments in manufacture and packtg* 
ing. You will have noted from the 
sales pattern over the years that the 
demand for wrapped sweets has 
been steadily rising. While this deve¬ 
lopment has taken place, the indus¬ 
try, owing to import restrictions, 
has remained insulated Iroip .the ' 
advance western countries .have 
made in packaging and is, today, 
finding itself illequipped to meet 
the changed situation. The imba¬ 
lance IS greatest between the sweet¬ 
making capacity and wrapping it in 
ways that will appeal to tlm con¬ 
sumer; and if the industry ,is to 
maintaiu its growth in the home 
market and, more especially, to play 
an effective role in developing ex¬ 
ports. it must be assisted by grant 
of adequate licences for import^ of 
machinery required for moderniXa, 
tion. rationalization, ,and replace¬ 
ment. Against this, the only remedy 
the Government has to offer is to 
exhort manufacturers to export, in¬ 
curring heavy losses, and then allow 
only a nominal portion of the for-. 
eign exchanee earned for import of 
machinery. This attemprt to rehabili¬ 
tate the industry through the me¬ 
dium of' exports has proved ineffec¬ 
tual, costly, and uneconomic, I 
would, therefore, strongly urge the ’ 
authorities to view this problem 
with sympathy and to accord a 
higher priority than at present to 
the confectionery industry in the 
matter of issuing licences for ma- 
(duneiy imports. 
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Wh)* fiKifc Com ? 

It ia well known that the confec¬ 
tionery industry in India has to pay 
a much higher price for siifgar, 
glucose, and wrapping pajjcr — the 
main raw materials—than its coun¬ 
terpart in other countries. Addi¬ 
tionally, the industry is dependent 
on imports for many items of raw 
materials like gum arable, menthol, 
tartaric arid and lecithin, and it is 
virtually impossible to cover its le- 
quirements with the limited import 
licences made available This, in 
turn, forces the industry to buy [lart 
of its requirements from established 
importers at very high prices While 
this unwholesome position persists, 
it has been further aggravated by 
tile increase in (aistoms and Ex< ise 
Duties on cellophane, tinplate, and 
aluminium foil Due to the addi¬ 
tional tax levies, our wrapping and 
packing costs will rise by no less 
than Hu .'i 5 lakhs on the same turn¬ 
over as last year The tnere.ase in 
Central .Sales Tax and surehaige on 
freight intiodueed at the .same time 
will account for a further Ks, 
.S0,0(K)/-, Added to this is the steady 
rme in our wage bill owing to the 
continuous upward movement of the 
Cost of laving Index 

Increased costs cun, no doubt, be 
off-set to some extent by higher 
turnovei and operating economies, 
but, clearly, there is a limit to this 
process of adjusUneni In the long 
run, higher costs inevitably force 
the iiidustiy to increase its price-i 
As confectioneiy is a semi-Juxiiry 


item, B steep increMe will un¬ 
doubtedly inhibit consumption and 
is, therefore, not in the interests of 
the industry. It also makes it vir¬ 
tually impossible for the industry 
to develop the export market. 

Liberal Import PoUey Vital 

ft should cause no surprise, there¬ 
fore, that our exports have so far 
been negligible in relation to the 
jiotential that exists. The quality 
of our product is not the obstacle. 
Except, jierhaps, in the latest 
technique.s of wrapping and packag¬ 
ing, we can offer a quality of sweet 
that can match the best available 
elsewhere. It is the wide disparity 
in the costs of production between 
the foreign and Indian manufactur¬ 
er that stands in the way of our 
developing a large export market 
The drawback of Customs Duty on 
iinjiorled raw materials and rebate 
of Excise Duty on sugar and other 
indigenous raw materials, together 
with the cash subsidy of 10% on 
the f.o b value of goods exported, 
still leaves the gap wide o|>en If 
a major break through is to be 
made in the export markets, J would 
urge tile Government actively to 
considei a liberalisation of impoit 
policy in respect of machinery as 
well a.s of essential raw materia) 

In a glowing economy, the de¬ 
mand foi conftuniei goods is Iiound 
to rise, but the future prospects of 
the eonlectionery industry depend 
largely on the assistance it receives 
from (iovernment to reduce the 


high cost of prOdUc^ Bind to OOt 
right the imbAlanoes that affect its 
working today. 

During the year under review, 
our relations with the staff and la¬ 
bour have been most cordial, and 
I take this opportunity to record 
our sincere appreciation of the ex- 
cellent work done by them. 

The above statement is not a re¬ 
port of the proceedings of the an¬ 
nual General Meeting, which will 
be held on the 27th September 1963. 

Simplex Mills 

rkURING the year ended March 
31, 1063, Simplex Mills has 

shown a lower profit of Rs 22.80 
lakhs compared with Rs 38 59 
lakhs in 1961-62. Sales and miscella¬ 
neous income dropped from Rs 
3 39 crores to Rs 3,14 crores The 
drop IS attributed to the dislocation 
caused by installation of new ma¬ 
chinery Profits are less also on 
account of high prices of cotton, 
and stores and increased expendi¬ 
ture Out of the profits, over and 
above the provision required foi 
development rebate reaerve, the 
Company had to set aside as much 
as Rs 17.04 lakhs as bonus due for 
the four years 1957-61. The amount 
left over is insufficient to pay any 
dividend Hence the Directors have 
transferred Rs 9 62 lakhs from 
General Reeeive No 1, and recom¬ 
mended a dividend of Rs 8 per 
share (Rs 11 last year) absorbing 
Rs 9.68 lakhs 


Freedom it in peril, 
defend it with ell your might 
— MWAHARLat NEHRU 

CONSERVE RESOURCES 


India*! resources are pre¬ 
cious All of them muR b« 
pressed into the vital task of 
strengthening the country. 
This is the only way we can 
meet the threat to our 
freedom. Extravagance and 
waste will injure the nation. 
Freedom has its price and 
It is we who have to pay it 
in full measure. 



PRESERVE FREEDOM WITH ALL YOUR STRENGTH 
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Spe^ !i»f tli^ CJiakiiiAti, .SIiri S X Kldoeikiir 


l^nil'^fiBowiiig ,i# the text of the 
/S^je^' idhiiivered by Shri S l> 
CStamnui, at the 17th 
Aiiintifll .General Ii^tiag of live 
Ck>m]Wny, held in Poona 09 Tues¬ 
days- the 27th August, 1963 ; 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I lyeloothe you to this meeting. 

Before I commence today’s busi¬ 
ness, as you all know, Sir Shri Ram 
had been the Chairman of the Com¬ 
pany from its very inception for a 
period of 15 years, and he resigned 
from the Board towards the* end of 
1962, bn account of ill-health He 
passrt away on the lllh January, 
1968, in Delhi. He, by his able 
leadership and astute business sense, 
guided the jiolicies of the Company 
and led it on from success to suc(eas. 

A Diatinauiahed Industrialist 

Apart from this, he was one of 
the foremost industrialists in the 
country and a great philanthropist, 
associated with various educa¬ 
tional, research and other public 
institutiOTis. He was a man of phe¬ 
nomenal energy and had acquired 
interest in texiles, sugar, heavy 
chemicals, fertilisers, potteries, sew¬ 
ing machines, fans, electrical app¬ 
liances and other engineering 
industries. He was the first to fore¬ 
see the importance of the export of 
Indian goods to foreign countries, 
long before the Government reali¬ 
sed it, and organised and established 
an export business for sewing 
machines, fans, etc, which is now 
earning considerable foreign ex¬ 
change for the country. In his 
death, we have lost a distinguished 
philanthropist and industrialist who 
has rendered singular service to 
our country, f am sure, you will 
join me in paying our tribute to 
him fay placing on. record our high 
appreciation of the great services 
rendered by him to our Company 
and to the country in general. 

Another distinguished person, 
whom Mre had the misfortune to 
lose during the year, • was Shri 
RaJaj^U)^ l^xman IGrlbskar. He 
was a paibier of .Kirtoskar Sons, 
and'G|^piuiy,,the falanaging Agents 
of your Goitq^iiy, In t^* capamty, 


tib had playi^ an important pah in 
shaping the policies of the Company, 
which accounts for its prosperity to¬ 
day. He was a practical engmeey 
of outstanding ability and an 
efficinit administrator. By bis 
and human qualities, he bad ear¬ 
ned for himself a distinguiahed 
position in the organisation. .Un¬ 
fortunately, he WAS snatched away 
from us in the prime of his life, a 
time when he would have been of 
-greatest help to the Organisation 
I am sure, you are with me in offe¬ 
ring our respects to his memory. 

ProgreM MahtUUneil 

You had the report of your Direc¬ 
tors and the Audited Accounts of 
the Company for the year 1962-63 
ui your hands well in advance. 
I believe, you have gone through 
the same. You would, therefore, 
permit me to take them as read. 

You might hare noticed that the 
Company’s continued progress for 
the last sevefal years has been 
maintained during the year under 
review. The working results for 
the year reflect a period of steady 
progress. The accounts show a 
profit of Rs 89,85,375 ( as against 
a profit of Rs 77,58,582 during the 
previous year) aftet providing for 
depreciation, remuneration to 
Managing Agents and the amount 
set apart for paying bonus to the 
employees. Adding to it the balance 
of the previous year, the total 
comes to Rs 90.17,891. Your 
Directors have, in their report, 
made recommendations for the allo¬ 
cation of this profit under various 
heads 

You will notice from the Balance 
Sheet that the provision that we 
had to make for the last year for 
taxation was Rs 37 lacs and now, 
due to the incidence of the Super 
Rrofit Tax, the provision that we 
have made for taxation for-the com¬ 
ing year is about Rs 61 lacs; nearh 
65% m 6 re. So, as against a sum 
of Rs 40.58 lacs which remained 
in our hands As profits after pro¬ 
viding for taxation during the year 
196M2, we have, this year, only 
. Rs . 28B5 lacs ipspite of our having 
greater .gross profits, durihg this 


year. ,lt can, therefore, be Been 
that the imposition of Super Pito* 
fit T«x Jeaves vew little money fe' 
the hands of the Company for 
vrfing funds tot its expaaakm 
schemes. We must heep on, expand* 
ing, if we wapt to retain our lead* 
ing competitive position in our in* 
duistry. ’We tvant to insure ottr 
leading position. ' So, out first «on> 
sideration, under the circumstaAoes, 
has to be to see how we can secure 
sufficient finance for our normiil 
expansion schemes before recom* 
mending dividend out Of profits to 
the shareholders. 

Dividend — A Fair Return 

No doubt, the sharefaoldets 
are entitled to the best dividend 
that the Company can afford 
to pay. At first tight, a higher 
dividend may be attractive. But 
the permanent long range interest 
of the shareholders lies in the 
continued prosperity of the Com* 
pany. So, while m^ing a recom¬ 
mendation as to the dividend to be 
paid to the shareholders, your 
Directous have considered your 
long range interest, which is assured 
only if adequate provision is made 
for the continued expansion of the 
Company’s activities and rehdbilita* 
tion of machinery. Unfortunately, 
the incidence of the Super Profit 
Tax falls much more heavily on 
companies which are running effi¬ 
ciently like ours. So, your Directors, 
after taking into consideration Ifie 
new heavy burden of Super Profit 
Tex imposed upon industries, have 
decided to prune the dividend this 
year from 16% to 12 % on enquity 
shares so that what little money 
can fae saved from adopting this 
measure, can be utilised for plough¬ 
ing back into the business to pro¬ 
vide funds for the expansion pro¬ 
grammes. The dividend recom¬ 
mended can be considered, under 
the circumstances, a fair return to. 
the shareholders on their invest¬ 
ment. Even after pruning the divi¬ 
dend, the Company has to abandon 
one of the projects it contemplated 
which, if implemented, would have 
earned for the country a crore of 
rupees of foreign exchange every 
year and would have also benifited ' 
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tiite C<HM|Muiy, I am sure, y®« will 
npjreciate the wiadom d your 
iHi^eiiora in making this recom- 
Xpenidation which, while giving a 
lair return on your investment, 
would also enable the Company to 
eusure your long range interest 
under the present circumstances. 

However, even against this back¬ 
ground of high taxation measures, 
whicd) would inevitably affect our 
capacity to finance all over expan¬ 
sion programmes, the amount re¬ 
tained by pruning the dividend, 
would help us to a certain extent to 
implement the expansion program¬ 
mes 

The working results for the year 
under review have been encourag¬ 
ing. The continued all round pro¬ 
gress for the last several years has 
been maintained Both the pro¬ 
duction and sales have showed 
appreciable increase. The demand 
for engines has been fairly good, 
and all that we produced, was 
soW, Every effort was made to 
shorten the period of delivery to a 
bare minimum, by increasing pro¬ 
duction, so as to keep pace with 
the demand, fn addition, the em¬ 
phasis laid on a high standard of 
quality and efficient and prompt 
after-sales service, have helped us 
in securing a ready market for our 
products. 

Sales Abroad 

Our Export Sales continued to 
expand during the year under re¬ 
view and we made further progress 
in marketing our engines in a few 
more markets m North Africa and 
Latin America While we are ex¬ 
ploring new markets, consolidation 
of our position in markets where 
we have established ourselves needs 
our immediate attention. In such 
markets, it is now necessary for us 
to accept direct responsibility of 
organising sales and after-sales ser- 
vice instead of depending on local 
agents. With this end in view, we 
are exploring the possibilities of 
opening our own sale.s offices witli 
arrangements for carrying stocks of 
en^es, and having efficient service 
units attoched tiicreto. This 
jurrangement vrould remove uncer¬ 
tainty in delivery due to shipping 
bottlenedcs we are experiencing at 
present, aft*! 'xill ensure ready 
afinr-salea sendee. This will go a 
eonsiderehln way in consolidating 
our position in sitcfa foreign markets. 


The production of bimc^l bear¬ 
ings has idiown consideTahle im¬ 
provement during the year under 
review. 1 expect this to increase 
still further in the current year. On 
account of the shortage of foreign 
exchange, the Government informed 
us that a licence for the import of 
a bimetal strip manufacturing 
plant could be issued to us only if 
we ran secure a loan in foreign 
currency. Unless we manufacture 
these bimetal strips ourselves, our 
production of bearings cannot ex¬ 
pand; for, the import of bimetal 
strips again will involve foreign 
exchange So. we are planning to 
secure such a loan in the required 
foreign currency. 

Apart from supplying bearings 
to the various manufacturers of in¬ 
dustrial and automobile engines, 
we are now supplying replacement 
bearings to most of the Nationalised 
Transport Undertakings in the 
country. So, the prospects for the 
sales of these bearings are quite 
bright 

Kirloskar Cummin* Lid 

You know, your Company has 
invested a sub.stantial amount in 
the share capital of Kirloskar Cum¬ 
mins Ltd You would, therefore, be 
interested to know the progress this 
concern has made. The eonstriu ■ 
lion of the factory building is very 
nearly completed; the machinery 
already received is being installed 
and the concern would be able to 
go into production by the end of 
this year. 


TTie CempaW^a _ 

vaji Wottfci Lt<t iiSB A faifly ,. |opd 
account to render. For adminwra- 
tive oonvepience, the concent had 
changed its accounting year. Now, 
Its accounting year would opd up 
,31st December of every year in^i^ 
of 31st March. So, the accounts 
submitted this year are only for a 
period of nine months from Itt 
April, 1962 to Slst December, 
1962. Its performance would have 
been still better, had it not been 
for the irregular supply of pig iron, 
coal and coke over which it had 
no control. This Company has ex¬ 
panded its foundry during the year 
and we expect its results for the 
current year to be more impressive. 

Good Prospects 

1 believe, the prospects for the 
current year are good. But as stated 
earlier, the incidence of Super 
Profit Tax will be quite heavy and 
it would considerably hamper our 
expansion programme Howevei 
every effort will be made to conti¬ 
nue expansion and increase profit¬ 
ability. I view the coming year 
with confidence 

In the end, I would like to ex¬ 
press, on your behalf and on behalf 
of your Directors, our sincere ap¬ 
preciation of the services rendered 
by the workers, staff and officers of 
the Company during the year under 
review. 

Note: This does not purport to be 
the proceeding.s of the Annual 
General Meeting. 
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The Jai]»iir Udyog limiteil 


Speech of the Chairman, Sfaii S P Jain 


'pHE fallowing is the speech of 
the Chairman, Shri S P Jain, 
at the annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of Jaipur Udyog 
Limited held on August 21. 1%3, 
at Sawaimadhopur- 
Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to ex¬ 
tend to you all a cordial welcome 
to the Annual General Meeting of 
the Company. 

The Directors’ Report and State¬ 
ment of Accounts for the year end¬ 
ed .31st March, 1963 have been 
duly circulated and you must have 
noted the details of the working re¬ 
sults with satisfaction. 

As stated in the Directors’ Report, 
production during the working year 
registered a .substantial rise and has 
made an all time record for your 
(Company. Production of clinker has 
risen from 6,69.675 tonnes to 
7,67,250 tonnes and that of cement 
from 7.42,298 tonnes to 8,23,238 
tonnes. Modifications and improve¬ 
ments made in sections of the plant 
such as feeding device and cooler 
system for the kilns have been large 
contributory factors to this striking 
rise in production. Some additional 
quantity of power made available by 
the State Electricity Board was also 
helpful. In regard to despatche-s, as 
a consequence of improvement in 
the transport position mentioned by 
me in the last speech, substantial 
increase ha» been achieved making 
an all time record of 8,20,778 ton¬ 
nes for the year from 7,34,139 ton¬ 
nes in 1961-62. 

Record Profit 

The financial results also showed 
substantial improvement and the 
gross profit after providing for 
bonus to employees reached Rs 
1,30,76,745/- the highest level so 
far attained by the Company. The 
net profit after depreciation stood 
at Rs 87,11,985 as against Rs 
65,02,100. The better financial re¬ 
sults were largely due to the subs¬ 
tantia! increase in production. Al¬ 
though the price increase was appli¬ 
cable for the whole year, it was 
more than off-set by the heavy in¬ 
creases in costs mainly arising out 
of Govenunental action beyond the 
footyol of tile ihdurtry, 


The better working results have 
encouraged your Directors to pro¬ 
pose an increased dividend at 109^ 
against 8.36% in the previous year 
besides strengthening the finances of 
the Company by transfer of pver 
Rs 64 lakhs to Reserves. In view 
of profits determined by the Income- 
tax Officer as exempt from tax 
under Sections 84 and 101 of the 
Income-tax Act 1961 and Rule 20 
of the incenne-tax Rules 1962, 
Income-tax and Super-tax are not 
payable by the shareholders under 
Sections 8.5 and 101 (2) of the 
Income-tax Act on the said divid¬ 
ends to the extent of Rs 15,92,030. 
The proposed dividend of 10% on 
ordinary shares would amount to 
not payment of 87.52 nP per ordi¬ 
nary share after deduction of In¬ 
come-tax under Section- 194 of the 
Income-tax Act 1961 on 4.16% 
dividend, the balance 5.84% divid¬ 
end being exempt from tax. On this 
basis the shareholders would get a 
net dividend of 87.52 nP per ordi¬ 
nary share. 

Developmental Price Policy Wanted 

In spite of the fact that there is 
general recognition of the import¬ 
ance and basic necessity of the 
development of the cement indus¬ 
try, the Government policy and 
action continued to be characterised 
by the same complacency as in the 
previous years Individual cement 
manufacturers and the industry as a 
whole have been representing to the 
Government from lime to time about 
their difficulties and the continuing 
rise in costs mainly arising out oi 
Governmental action. But no tangi¬ 
ble change in Governmental policy 
towards the industry has been wit¬ 
nessed. It is a matter for regret that 
the common objective of increasing 
production of an essential commo¬ 
dity like cement is not being ful¬ 
filled only for lack of a develop¬ 
mental price policy. 

I can say with pride that the in¬ 
dustry is pulling all its weight to 
improve production and despatches 
within its means. The impediments 
to expansion are no longer the 
foreign exchange scarcity and non¬ 
availability of plant and equipment 
beegUM intii|enoug mgchineiy hwru- 


facturers are promising delivery 
complete plants by 1964 and 19^ 
provided firm commitments ate 
given now. Orders are not forth¬ 
coming from Hcencees because ud 
low p^tahility and dearth of eapi- 
tal. It is only the non-availabiti^' 
of resources with the industry due 
to the price and tax policies of the 
Government that forms the impedi¬ 
ment to development at present. 

A Strategic Industry 

According to a Reserve Bank 
study, the cement industry could 
reuin only 11.18% of the profits 
after tax against an average of 
36.4% for industry as a whde in 
1961-62. In spite of distributing 
88.2% of the profits after tax, gross 
dividends worked out to only 6^.9% 
of net worth. This situation is a 
matter entirely in the hands of tiie 
Government. If the production of 
cement is not going apace the re¬ 
quirements according to the antici¬ 
pated targets, the blame should fall 
squarely on the Government policiea 
affecting the industry. 

The cement industry is a strate¬ 
gic. one and it has to be helped 
to develop at an accelerated speed. 
Unless the Government follows an 
appropriate price policy that en¬ 
courages expansion, the develop¬ 
ment of the industry cannot take 
place and the country will be faced 
with continuing scarcity in respect 
of an essential basic material as 
cement. In our developing economy 
and particularly with the emergency 
the demand for cement will steadi¬ 
ly mount. But the development of 
the industry is by no means show¬ 
ing any trend towards sufficiency to 
meet the need. Against the target¬ 
ed capacity of 15 million tonnes 
the fulfilment of the existing pro¬ 
posals in different stages of execu¬ 
tion will only lead to an attain¬ 
ment of 12.5 million tonnes capa¬ 
city leaving a short-fall of nearly 3 
million tonnes in the targeted caoa- 
city itself. Therefore, it is impera¬ 
tive that all the licensed schemes 
at present should be put into exe¬ 
cution immediately if the Plan 
target is to be achieved within fbe 
Plan period as it takes about 3 
yean for a plant to go into produc- 

tiop- 






CMMdttaitqn «f Ucancm ,■ 

Heavy lyidustries Minister 
Sri C Subramaniatn has announce 
‘,a policy of cancelling licences on 
wiuefa nO efTective steps have been 
' taken. It is desirable to have a 
cTear ulea as to the implementation 
of the schemes Rut has the Minis¬ 
ter gone deeply and carefully into 
the reasons for the non-implemen¬ 
tation of these licences? Sufficient 
appreciation of these basic reasons 
would have piobably reflected a 
change in the Governmental atti¬ 
tude and policy m this respect 
This fudaniental problem ha.s, 
therefore, to n-ceive more earnest 
consideration at the hands of the 
Government leading to effective and 
prompt action. 

In this light, the la,st price fixa¬ 
tion has been disheartening It re¬ 
jected neither promptness nor per¬ 
spective thinking. The increase 
grunted with effeet from 1st June 
196.H gave your Company Rs 2.75 
nP jjer tonne. This price increase 
is totally inadequate in view of the 
heavy rise in costs that took place 
after the previous price fixation 
due to governmental action Further 
rises in costs have also not been 
checked by any means. Unless a 
system of automatic escalation to 

cover the increases under the major 
heads like fuel, power, transport 
etc arising out of governmental 

action is intioduccd by the Govern¬ 
ment, the industry will continue 
to face this problem of rising costs 
without adequate timely cover for 
same in the prices F.ven after 

holding out definite assurance of 

providing for rise in tosN due to 
their own action. Government failed 
to take timely action and when ac¬ 
tion was taken after considerable 
delay, the compensation was not 
sufficient and it was al«>o not given 
retrospective effect with the result 
tliat the entire burden of enhanced 
costs due to Governmental action 
had to be borne by the iiidiistry 

Another factor on which also the 
Government is not taking a realistic 
dedsioii is in regard to the quarter¬ 
ly packing charges. The scheme 
of price-fixation does not include 
ati’y element to cover packing 
charges M the Go^'e^ment has been 
following a policy of fixing pack¬ 
ing charge# quarterly on a certain 
fonnuta bas^ on actOal costs. 
Sjnee ‘October 1962 the Govem- 




tamt forinuf* envisai^es use ol 
old bags-and the pricea of eld bags 
have t»en taken at 65% of the 
price of new bkgs. This 50% use 
of old bags is impossible aa it re¬ 
quires 100% return ol new bags. 
In spite of the best efforts of the 
industry, the average for 1962 ha# 
only been 34% use of the old bags. 
In view of the short supply of padc- 
ing bags and consequent competi¬ 
tion in the maHcet die actual price 
of old bags has been as much as 
85% of the price of new bags. 
There has thus been a considerable 
loss to the industry on account of 
packing charges also. This will 
continue till the Government adopts 
a realistic policy in this matter. 

I would also like to point out 
here that transport costs on lime¬ 
stone from the quarries to your 
factory arc increasing year bv year 
due to the continuous increase in 
railway freight As stated in the 
Directors’ Rejjort the railway 
freight ha.s increased 70% since 
1954 Cement factories like youi' 
which are situated at a distance 
from the quarry site are at a dis¬ 
advantage as the cost of transporta¬ 
tion of raw materials from the 
quarry site to the factory is to be 
borne by- the industry while the 
outward freight of cement is pooled 
As long as individual prices were 
fixed on the basis of individual 
costs, this factor was immaterial. 
But when prices are fixed on the 
basis of average costs as is being 
done now. this becomes a burden 
on the units concerned. While 
locational disadvantages or advant¬ 
ages to the industry are nullified 
by the pooling of freight on cement, 
there should be a similiar adjust¬ 
ment in the matter of freight on 
raw materials. In the case of your 
Works, the freight per tonne of 
limestone works out to Rs 4.40 nP. 
This freight for a distance of 15 
miles is excbitanl and ineoiut- 
able especially in view of the bulk 
movement in block rakes of a raw 
material. Your Company had also 
n definite agreement with the then 
State Government at the time of 
the establishment of the factory 
that concessional railway , rates 
would be made available for the 
movement of the raw material and 
no terminal or short distance cha^ 
ges would be levied. This matter 
is still under correspondence with 
the Railway audioritiM and it is 


situatiMi ^duld 
incidence ^ this 
of cement fe R« 7 /- .Pff' 
which is an additioiUl bui4eb on 
your Company as compared tO ’^ints 
at quanY eite, 

Improvemeu of f^teteney 

As I mentiimed in f»y last 
speech, steps were taken &>r loecha- 
nisation of your quarries and in¬ 
stallation of handling and other 
equipments at. the Works. These 
should further contribute to effici¬ 
ency and improve production. Your 
Company’s application for import 
licence for balancing equipments is 
still pending with the Government 
for sanction. I had mentioned in 
my last speech that the grant of 
permission for such imports should 
be expeditiously given as the foreign 
exchange expenditure incurred 
would be more than compensated 
by the increase in the production of 
cement. Here again, a more prac- 
tir.al approach on the part of .the 
Government is warranted. May I 
express the hope that the experi¬ 
ence, skill and the willingness of 
the industry to develop and make 
full utilisation of the capacity to 
satisfy the national demand loi 
cement will meet with encourage¬ 
ment from the Government by ap¬ 
propriate policy and timely action, 

I would, in conclusion, hke to 
thank you all and on your behalf 
the workers and members of the 
staff at all level# for their continu¬ 
ed co-operation. 


Indian Steel BoUing 

JNDIAN Steel Rolling Mills ha.s 
maintained its operations at a 
satisfaotorv level during the year 
ended March 31, 1»«3. Net sales 
were up at Rs 2.14 crores as 
against Rs 1.62 crore* in lMl-fl2 
But net profit after providing for 
taxation at Rs 5.20 lakhs (Us 4.30 
» per cent absorbing Rs 4.80 lakhs 
(Rs 4.88 lakhs). 

The Directors state that produc¬ 
tion in the rolling and wire mills 
was, satisfactory with, the supply of 
raw materials to the mills an<i 
transport of billets from produ¬ 
cing centres rematning uninterrup¬ 
ted. The Company's new te-heating 
furnace was eommisatonsd to 
last. ' , 




Ifibo ^apei* lilills' Limited, Bangidoi^e' 

Sp^oh of the Chairman Shri M D Shivanimjappa IAS 


'pHE following is the speech deli¬ 
vered by Shri M D Shivanan- 
jappa, IA s, Chairman and Manag¬ 
ing Director, The Mysore Paper 
Mills Limited, at the Tweniyeighth 
Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Company held at Bangalore on 
Thursday the 5th September 1%3. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I consider it a privilege and a 
pleasure to welcome you to the 28tii 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders and to present the Re¬ 
port of the Directors and Accounts 
for the year ended 31st March 1963 
along with the Report of the Audi¬ 
tors of the Company thereon These 
have been circulated already and 
have been with you for somelitne, 
and with your permission, I shall 
take them as read and proceed to 
refer to a few salient features of 
the year's operations. 

All Round Progress 

It IS a matter of great .satisfaction 
for me to report that there has been 
an all round progress during the 
year under review; production of 
paper has increased by 212 tonnes 
over the previous year and the turn¬ 
over has shown an increase by Rv. 

169 lakhs ovei last year. Though 
the production and sale of papei 
and turnover have been slightly hi¬ 
gher, yet the profits are -dightly 
lower than the previous yeai and 
this IS accounted for by higher work¬ 
ing expenses. It has been repor¬ 
ted to you previously that the Go¬ 
vernment of India had referred the 
question of paper prices to the Tarifl 
Commission as early as 1958 and 
the Tariff Commission after elabo- 
late investigation fixed prices which 
tile Government of India accepted 
and announced in 1960, Prices re¬ 
commended by the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion and accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India were disappointing 
The representatives of the Paper 
Industry made repeated representa- 
iions to the Government of India 
for a suitable increase and it was 
only in June 1962 that the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned a small 
increase. As stated in your Dire- 
c-tors’ Report, this increase is much 
loo inadequate when compared with 


the increaae in prices of raw mate¬ 
rials, chemicals, coal and labour 
costs. Besides these inereeacs* the 
emergency created by the Chinese 
invasion of our Land has brought 
in new Legislative measures wBich 
have further added to our clistfi. 
The Papier Industry has taken up 
again the question of revision of 
prices with the Government of India 
and 1 am not without hope that the 
Government of India will not only 
afford immediate relief but also will 
see their way to set up suitable ma¬ 
chinery to revise prices promptly 
at least to absorb such increases in 
costs over which the Industry has 
no control. In this context, it should 
be noted that under the third five 
year plan, the target of 8,20,000 
tons is planned to be achieved by 
expanding the capacity of the exis¬ 
ting Mills and by starting New 
Mills, large and small. I have no 
hesitation to say that M is only a 
price policy which would ensure a 
reasonable and fair return on capital 
that would act as an incentive for 
expeditious implementation of ex¬ 
pansion scheme of the existing units 
and for starting new units. It is 
also to be remembered in this con 
text, that India is still low down 
in the list of pajjcr producing and 
consuming countries with low per 
capita consumption and nothing 
should he done to retard the growth 
of this Industry, so vital to the 
I^ation. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet, 1 
have to say that depreciation on 
fixed assets calculated in accord¬ 
ance with the rates allowed for nor¬ 
mal depreciation and extra shift 
allowance as per Income Tax Act 
amounting to Rs 6,03,908/- has 
been provided. A sum of Rs 
22,800/- has been provided towards 
Development Rebate in accordance 
with the Finance Act. Provision of 
Rs 6 lakh.s has been made to meet 
the tax liability. Luckily, we do 
not attract Super Profit Tax be¬ 
cause of large increase of equity 
capital by the recent Rights Issue 
and reserves built over the years. 

Your Directors have conudered 
it appropriate to transfer the follow¬ 


ing Reserves to the General Re¬ 
serve;— 

Reserve for fluctuation in the 
value of Stores and Raw mate¬ 
rials Rs 1,00,000 

Rehabilitation Reserve 5,50,000 
and have also decided to appro- 
pnate Rs 4,50,000 available in 
provision for repairs and replace¬ 
ments which is no longer required 
to General Reserve Account, thus 
bringing the (General Reserve to 
Rs 36 lakhs. 

Ill regard to distributable profits, 
as indicated in your Directors’ Re¬ 
port. the net Profit for the year 
together with the balance of carry 
forward of Rs. .38,113/. and Rs. 
37.500/- proposed to be drawn from 
Dividend Equalisation Reserve will 
amount to Rs. 6,90,100/. which 
your Directors have piofiosed to 
appropriate as follows;— 

( 11 To declare a dividend of 12% 
subject to tax or at the rate 
of Rs. 1-20 nP (taxable) pei 
Share of Rs 10/- fully paid 
absorbing Rs. 3,00,000 

nil To declare a dividend of 12% 
subject to tax on partly paid 
Shares for proportionate period 
absorbing about Rs 3.75,000 

“Rs76‘75'^)b 

liii) To carry forward Rs. 1.5,100 

12% Oividrnd 

In making these proposals for 
distribution of surplus, your Direc¬ 
tors have followed the sound policy 
of conserving Company's resources 
for development consistent with the 
interest of Shareholders and it is 
this consideration that weighed with 
your Directors to recommend decla¬ 
ration of 12% dividend subject to 
tax absorbing Rs. 6.75 lakhs as 
against Rs. 5.5 lakhs last year, and 
I hope you will agree to this. I 
am glad to inform you that the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India have communicated their 
approval to our declaration of 12% 
dividend subject to tax in terms of 
the Agreement for which I am 
grateful to them. In the light of 
what I have said before regarding 
mounting production costs on the 
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Wk^n every i^aya paisa counts, you and your family can 
90unt 'oii BINNY pABRICSthe best value for money. 

lilttAllTAOT ■ washing preserves clothes and 

iiiPuKTAliT J colour—avoid steaming, this damages both. 
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‘AiaM'' ‘■'«*wwrfi«^ .-iptM*' 

cwfm'oi^. ym ’ 
jvini Crider Hie Vpltinj^ foi^ M.\ 
thu and * ^ 

liho^d aHIf^ te ,_j)oiii|t otot ,tbat 4J» 
JNfults /how |H«sented W 
ina^^y" Hno> to continued vigilaoccr 
a^, 'pW^fentsfe* tfxereiied i>y 
Mankgement in all diici^ttom. 

1 itn liapf^ to inform,you tha*' 
the "Labbur-,MaiiagBmeht relation* 
ooRtinne 'to bo odrdiaU The Five- 
Year Industriat Peace Agreepwnt 
•oondoited,between the Mana^ihrat . 
ondXiabonr in May 1^58 expired in 
May 4?<®- reasonable demands 

of l<ahhur are ^pathetically con¬ 
sidered liy your uireptors. Your 
Directors' have sanctioned financial 
relief involving an annual expendi¬ 
ture 'of . 3 lakhs to staff arid 

laliour. Further, a bonus of three 
months’- salary or wages and otie 
more months’ salary or wages as 
ex-gratia for having reached the 
highest- production, have been' san¬ 
ctioned and disbursed, to all our 
employees. It will be of interest 
for you to hear that a gbod number 
nf Our employees have become 
Shareholders of the Company by 
acquiring hew Shares, thus identi¬ 
fying themselves with the interests 
of the Concern. 

Scheme of £]K|mn«hivi 

You will naturally expect me to 
•<ay a - word, or two on the prog¬ 
ress ' made in the implementation 
of the Sclieme of 'Expansion since 
we met last, f informed you last 
year about this time thit arrange¬ 
ments had been completed to se¬ 
cure the complete range of equip- 
merits necessary to step up produc¬ 
tion to 18,000 tonnes and contacts 
concluded with the Suppliers of 
Plant and Machinery in Germany, 
and Unhed Kingdom. -Messrs. J M 
Voijth of Germany in' execution of 
the Contract fOr supply of Pulp ' 
Plant h&ve despatched practically 
the entire equipipent and a portion 
thereof hfis* already reached the 
fac^ry ftte. Messrs, Escherwyss of 
Kavensburg, Germany and Messrs/ 
MiHApau^ of Sheffield, England, 
with wHoto orders have betm 'plated 
for ' Paikr Machine, Stodr and 
Chemical- Preparation PIgni,and 
other Paper Machine equipments 
tespeotively hnve.’ despatched the 
rnthe set of, eipiipi^oto and '5^^, 
haye hodn received at .the ^'act<^ ' 




.'Mefias. Maaadvi $cotlv'and po,,''With 
.whom orditm have p^teiM foe 
the - Di^lex Super Gutter^ have- 
arrange fair tl)e , despatch »a»d^the' 
stumoeht.is expected , early,’.I'Boiler 
and Steam Distribution .a|t4iinients 
add also the ^la&'Lique;; Ko^ery’ 
Unit ordered .with Messrs. ^boqc|K 
apd 'SPilcox have ail bwn'deceived 
at the F.aot(My site. 1 am gladi to 
infonn .you ajbat the et^fron Of the. 
Bailer has already been taken up 
and the etMtion of Ptilp Plapt -and 
Paper Plant' is expected to be taken 
up ^nuetinie in Oetober/Novembcr 
this year. 

On the side <tf the , development 
F'inahce, 'you had been told that 
all agreements' and arrangements 
With the three Lending Institutions, 
The Commonwealth Onvelopmenl 
Finance Co., Ltd., London, the 
Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India, Bombay and 
the 'Industriat Finance Corporation 
of India, New Delhi'had been com¬ 
pleted. We have drawn £5,2^,000/- 
(sterling) from the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company 
Limited,, and R®. 55,00,000/- (in 
loreign currencies) from the In- 
du.strial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration of India to pay for foreign 
purchases and Rs. 35,OO,OO0/- from , 
the Industcied Finapce Corporation 
of India' for purposes of indigenous 
purchases and focal' expenditure. 

I woUld like to avail myielf of 
this oppOrturiity to thaPk you, the 
members*, present here and -other 
members who are. not pre^nt here 
todhy hot pnly for the satisfactory 
response made in subscribing to the. 
Rights Issue and payment- of calls, 
but also for the continued sup¬ 
port, you have been extending lb 
me all along. , 

Npir Piant 

Necessary -funds have been se¬ 
cured for the expansion-^ stheme. 
Thanks to our Suppliers, .good pro¬ 
gress has been in ncquisi- 
itipn 'of equipments from abroad. . 
The Civil Eppneefing Works at 
the. Factory site-have made satis- . 
factoiy progress. Unless there be 
ahy unforeseen or insurmountable 
difficulties, 1 -expect the J^Iew Plant 
to go intd , production before we ' 
meqt "sext and to be -alblo to present 
you with the (yompUmentary Letter 
Pads c^tainmig sanqil'es of paper 


'iT* <1 -Si 1 ^ i ’ 1 

JiiaqnhM)., _ v.- ; ;, ■ ■'»J' 

Yoim-PitiiCldn fiaVef cootr&ilie^l'' 
a sum Its. 25,000/-'to the / 
pal Demipue Fund, and I trort'ytMr 
will appreciate and 'aocard aj^miUftl . 
to the same, 

' .A Special Resolutbn Ip aanetnd-'*' 
Article 96 of our .icicles of -Aatp* 
elation is beii^ placstd be^re I'ydB';; 
suggesting an increase in the Sitting’ 
Fee lip your Dkectorb. Fbr reaso^ ' 
stated in the, Explanatory 'Ifwte,'- 
annexed"to the, Notiee.’' obn^to 
this M^ng,‘ I hc^e the .prbpwm ’ 
would meet with your Whple-heaited 
approval, -and with your perhusskm,- * 
1 “shall sddc the approval ieff the '• 
Central , Govemnient to ll^ . 
hancement 'of Sitting Fee aim oop- 
sequent amendment in due course.' 

On behalf of the Company, it is 
my pleasant duty to. express my - 
thanks to the authorities ot 'the , 
Commonwealth' DevelmmeUf Fin,- ^ 
anoe Goropany Ltd., 'London, 
Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation' of India, Bombay ahd < 
the Industrial Finance CorMrwtiop v 
of India,. New Delhi, State ^nh .of 
Mysore, State Bank of India, and 
the Canara Banking CorporXtipti 
Ltd., for ^ir support and assist¬ 
ance in the implementation of the 
Development .Plans. , • 

I would also like, to express on . 
behalf of the Directors and Share¬ 
holders, our grateful thanks to ^ - 
Central and State Governments tor 
the continued interest they are« 
evincing in the progress of the 
Mills. 

I am very grateful te my colle-' 
agues on. the Board for their whole¬ 
hearted support and valuable gutd- 
ance, , ■ * 

i wish alto to express on behalf 
of the Directors atid my own our ' 
warm appreciation of the willing ' 
and efficient co-operation of .all oiir 
employees. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, with these 
observations, I now move that the 
Directors’» Report and Audited 
Balance Sheet.and'Profit and Loss. 
Account for the, - year bnded 
31-3-196.1 ,be ‘‘apprthed and 
adi^pted.” ■ ^ \ ’ 

N.B. :—This does not puiport to be 
a Report of ■ the proceedUi^ 
of the SharetiolderV Meeting, ■, 
a copy of which shgU be sent 
to the-Shatfehidders 8^aitate|y. 

' ' , 'v. , 1 ^ ' 




.. 


Mn^l>d ^Bwnbvy Marheki 






Dalai Street in Good Temper 


Thurwibiy? iMominf 


•yHE mood hafe changed and Dalai 
Street apfH'ars to he in form 
again. Kquilics have jecorded all¬ 
round improvement and the rise 
has hceri fairly impressive m the 
case of speculators' favourites. 
Within lew than a fortnight, Indian 
Iron has shot uj> from Rs 22.48 to 
Ra 23.80, Tata Steel from Ra 140 
to Rs 140, Hindustan Motor from 
fis 16.16 to Hs 17.20. National 
Rayon from Rs 317 to Hs 339, 
Century from Rs .528 to Rs 546 
and Uombny Burraah from Rs 
59.70 to Rs 62 70. Turnover has 
increased though activity is still 
predominantly professional. With 
outside pirbhr, interest continuing 
to be on the low side, the stock 

market, howevei, lacks the buoy¬ 
ancy associated with a big rise m 
prices. 

The recent corporate news has 
no doubt been encouraging but the 
turn in market sentiment cannot 
be easily explained on that seore. 
The explanation that the recent 
Strength in the stock market re¬ 
flects Its optimism about substan¬ 
tial modifications in the Govern¬ 
ment’s fiscal poliry. Gold Control 
and coni))ulsory deposit scheme 
following the changeover of the 
Finance fioitfolio also does not 

convince In aceoiding an appre¬ 
ciative welcome to TTK as the new 
Finance Minister, the slock market 
is peihajjs making amends for the 
unkind thoughts it has all along 
been entertaining about him. Had 
not the stock market legislored a 
sharp decline when it heard of 
TTK's unopposed eJeetion? Big 

Business — and Dalai Street does 
represent Big Business — which is 
known to have always been criti¬ 
cal of TTK can scarcely afford lO 
incur his displeasure now that he 
in once again in chaige of the 

Finance (xirtfolio 

It is quite amusing to hear mar¬ 
ket njen say that a few prominent 
operators have been trying hard to 
rig up the market by lending sus¬ 
tained massive support in order to 

1SS4 


create an impretaion that TTK is 
more welcome than Shri Morarji 
Desai And the market being 
rather thin, it has responded quick¬ 
ly to selective professional pur¬ 
chases. Of course, alisence of any 
adverse news from across the nor¬ 
thern borders has also been very 
helpful in pushing up the market. 
The rectnt rise has brought the 
market fairly close to its July top - 
the highe.sl for the year - from 
where It had slipped badly on alai- 
ming reports about the heavy con¬ 
centration of Chinese troops along 
the borders. Technical reactions 
apart, the market could be expected 
to edge Us way further up unless 
the sentiment is again upset by 
developments on the borders. The 
threat of Chinese aggression is, 
however, likely to keep the public 
away from the market. Hrospierity 
is unlikely to return to the stock 
market in the near future 

CoUoi^ 

Prices Drift Lower 

’^^EATHER is still the mam 
factor determining the mood 
of the market. And the news last 
week was generally eneouraging 
Nearly all the important cotton 
growing tracts which had begun to 
feel a little uneasy because of the 
prolonged wet spell reported dry 
weather; and what is more, Cutch 
received the badly needed rains 
Certain areas in the Punjab, how¬ 
ever. reported some damage to the 
Deshi and 320F crops on arcount 
of the recent floods With the over¬ 
all weather leports quite favour¬ 
able. the cotton market last 
week developed a distinctly subdued 
tendency. In futures, the March 
contract which had improved from 
Rs 700.75 to Rs 714.50 .'per 3 
quintals) between 19th and 27th 
August was down again at Rs 
701.75 on 4th September and at 
its Wednesday’s closing of Rs 705, 
it showed a net loss of Rs 6.25 over 
the week. Corrective profit-taking 
alone could have produced the set¬ 
back that occured lost week. But 


it 18 not unlikely that this setbadc 
may mark the beginning of an im¬ 
portant downward move, provided, 
of course, the weather continues to 
oblige. 'Though the early maturing 
crop (Jarilla 197/3) is feared to 
have been adversely affected by 
excessive moisPire, informed obser- 
veis forecast the 1963-64 crop to 
be better than in the previous 
.season when production set an all- 
tirae record of 57 lakh bales. These 
forecasts are based on normal wea¬ 
ther conditions until the crop is 
ready. 

Anotlier good harvest can bring 
about a marked change in the out¬ 
look for cotton prices, espiecially 
when the carryover from the previ¬ 
ous season has been fairly large 
around 21 lakh bales. Unlike last 
year, the jnarket will not experi¬ 
ence any scarcity of goods during 
September and Octobei because- 
storks witli the mills and the trade, 
(larticularly with the mills, are so 
big that they have little to bothei 
until the new crop begins to ino\< 
into the market m quantity. Spot 
jinces can be expected to develop 
pronounced weakness once the 
trade is assured of a good crop ll 
is still loo early to say what the 
crop will be like because.it all 
depends on the weather during tin 
next few weeks. September is a 
very critical period for the cotton 

Cl op. 

Activity 111 the futures mark<*i 
IS gradually picking up and the 
geneial .sentiment is turning beansh 
The turnover in the spot market 
continues to be restricted which is 
quite normal for this time of th" 
year. Only the Southern mills 
have been figuring as the main 
buyers recently, with their irite- 
lest centring mostly on C02. Ben¬ 
gal Deshi prices have continued to 
display a firm tendency due to 
extremely poor carryover and em 
ergence of domestic mill inquiry. 
Prices paid by the mills for iie« 
crop Deshi are considerably highei 
than those quoted by the Japanese 
buyers. Exporters, however, seem 




. m/^' 

of llp!^ ctoti^ the.]iH^T ’ 

vatlii^ li/l^isn |»ffcw.‘ 

WbUe ItiWili ‘te wKiio time be- 
fom'^ (Comment simounceg its 
impeit progranuae for tbe current 
season it is maopable to assume 
that nonnal imports, around 7 lakh 
bates, will be allowed tp meet the 
indiistry’s ' requirements of long 
staple, ootton. It is said that the 
new Indo-Pakistani trade agree¬ 
ment will make possible the import 
of some 60,000 bales of cotton from 
Pakistan. Mendon might be made 
here of' Sfari Manubhaj Shah’s 
statement in Parliament that there 
will be no further import of vis¬ 
cose staple fibre under the U S 
nomproject assistance. This deci¬ 
sion follows the representation 
made by the Indian Cotton Mills’ 
Federation against imports of this 
fibre. 

Oilseeds 


Steadier at Week-end 

JT was quite an unexciting week 

for the oilseeds market. Business 
was usually on the low side and 
Huctuations were very narrow. 
Groundnut futures which continue 
to monopolise speculators* attention 
moved both ways between Rs 218.7.5 
and Rs 216.62 and closed un¬ 
changed over the week at Rs 
218.37. Castor March drifted idly 
between Rs 164 and Rs 162.50. 
Linseed attracted some attention 
near the week-end and the March 
contract which had eased from Rs 
.37.25 to Rs 36.31 was up again 
at Rs 37.37 (per 50 kgs). While 
recovery in groundnut futures was 
in the nature of a technical correc¬ 
tion brought atout mainly by short 
covering, the buying in linseed 
futures was said to have been in¬ 
duced by rumours about an early 
increase in the export incentive for 
linseed oil. 

With weather reports frran the 
groundnut producing areas conti¬ 
nuing to be Very favourable, the 
trade expects the new crop to be 
appreciably larger than that in the 
previous season. But beam are 
still reluctant to be aggressive be¬ 
cause of the continued firmness in 
the spot material which might per¬ 
sist smne more time until new 
crop.blai^iie to, find its way into the 
market 11iOU|d> demand for 


rea%' fiddi. _ _ , , 

eittinad^ and'differing', 
fictedt few observers expect. atty 
important rise in ^t Jiriceia in 
face of the large prospective stip- 
plies.. In any case, the current 
prices for the new crop January 
contract appear to be on the high 
side and if the weather conditions 
remain favourable futures prices 
can be expected to record a mode¬ 
rate decline from the current Icveli. 

Export houses reported fairly good 
business in groundnut extractions 
with the U K though the prires re¬ 
alised were about .10 shillings per 
ton lower .than in the preceding 
week. Shippers were able to otfei 
their goods at lower prices because 
of the avmlability of charter freight 
at 90/92 shillings per long ton as 
against the Conference freight of 
117-10 shillings (net after allowing 
deferred rebate). Thp latest U K 
quotations for Indian extractions 
were placed at £ ,36 for September 
shipment, .36-5 for October, £ 35-10 
for November, £ 35-5 for December 
and £ 34-10 for January aliipment 
Export prospects for groundnut ex¬ 
tractions are considered to be quite 
promising though pnees are likely to 
show an easier tendency because of 
the intreasod Indian offerings once 
new crop groundnuts become avail¬ 
able in plenty; The crop movement 


will ;|ail fwfpg' 
th« »ddili«'4» October-£]qper|'ltOU^ 
did not mention any freM buiiiieirt 
with Communist counmea- last 
week but these countries are un¬ 
likely to keep off the market for lohg- 
Apart from extractions, fairly gOM 
business was report^ to have been 
put through in groundnut, HRS. 
Poland was mentioned as the main 
buyer, taking nearly 1,.5(I0 ton^ 
December abipment, at around fti ' 
1,040 per ton fob Indian porta. 
There were also reports df some 
800 tons of castor oil having been ^ 
purchased by Czechoslovakia. 'ITic * 
U K did not evince any interest in 
Indian castor oil and the prices 
quoted were around £ 102 per ton 
for Commercial end £ 106 for 
Linseed cake and linseed oil con¬ 
tinued to be completely neglected.. 
Export business in linseed oil can. 
revive if the export incentive is 
liberalised. Tltore seems little 
justification for not treating linseed 
oil at par with groundnut oil under 
tile export promotion scheme. In 
fact, it would be a much better 
policy to encourage the export of 
linseed oil instead of groundnift 
oil Export of linseed oil can earn 
the same foreign exchange as 
groundnut oil without seriously 
disturbing the ' domestic price level 
for edible oils, ‘ 


Hindustan Motors 


Directors of Hindustan 
Motors state in their Anmul 
Report for the year ended March 
31, 1963, that despite various diffi- 
lullies such as delay in obtaining 
licences, drastic cut in foreign ex¬ 
change allocation, power shortage, 
and scarcity of raw materials, the 
working results have been satisfac¬ 
tory Production of cars and trucks 
increased during the year. The 
indigenous content of the Ambassa¬ 
dor car and Bedford truck have 
increased thereby making further 
progress towards self-sufficiency. 
Demand for the Company’s vehi¬ 
cles is gpod with a badc-log of 
orders for cars besAed with dealers 
throughout India pending delivery. 
Sales expanded to Rs 29.29 crores 
from Rs 24.90 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year. Gross profits rose from 
Rs 386.19 lakhs to Rs 421.50 lakhs. 
Depreciation absorbed was less at 
Rs 71.^ lakhs (Rs 73 lakhs). 
Development tebate reserve also 
got less at Rs 9.75 lakhs (Rs 11.50' 


lakhs). But provision for taxation 
took away Rs 70.50 lakhs more at 
Rs 222.50 lakhs. Balance of pro¬ 
fit was lower at Rs 117.75 Iskhs as 
compared with Rs 149.69 lakhs in 
1961-62. Including the last year’s 
balance of Rs 1.26 lakhs, tl« 
amount available for disposal came 
to Rs M9.01 lakhs (Rs .152.45 
lakhs) from whicli Rs- 25 lakhs (Rs 
50 lakhs) have been allocated to 
General Reserve, Rs 85,409 ear¬ 
marked for preference dividend, 
Rs 3,043 carried to next aeeount. 
and the balance of Rs 9.3.13 lakhs 
transferred to a Dividend - Reserve. 
The Directors propose to pay out 
of the Dividend Reserve, diiddend. 
on ordinary shares at Rs 1.15 per 
shqre, subject to tax, as a^inst Rs 
1.25 in the previous year. The 
reduction of net available profits 
is, accordiitg to the Directors, due 
to the impact of SPT and increases 
in impoot and excise duties, central 
salre tax and other taxes^ and has 
led to a cut in the ’ dividend. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


Foreign Trade of India 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 



(/i> lakhs) 


Jiin ’(>3 Jun ’62 

Apt '63- Apr '62 Juu 6i Jun 6.; 


Food 

4H«8.r> 

8798.1 

145.5.1 

1258..5 

n) ukuh 

Meat and meat 
preparations 

49.’> 

39 4 

15 2 

14 0 

Ftsii and fish 
preparations 

112 7 

65 6 

33 8 

214 

Fish; fresh or 
simply preserved 

9K 7 

478 

31 0 

11.1 

Fish and fish 
preparations, 
canned or not 

14 1 

17 7 

29 

10 3 

Cereals and cereal 
preparailttiis 

.'')4 

1 7 

1 9 

10.3 

Fruits and vegetablPH 

68.5 8 

645 5 

201,7 

194 8 

Fruits and nuts, 
fresh 

.521 7 

517 0 

144,2 

154 4 

Dried fruits 

64 

6 5 

2 1 

18 

Vegetables, fresh 
and dry 

i:36 2 

106 6 

48 3 

33 6 

Vegetables preserved 

18 T, 

12 5 

62 

39 

Sugar and sugar 
preparations 

13216 

4831 

298 2 

781 

Sugar 

1321 1 

482 8 

298 0 

781 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
and manufactures 
thereof 

1889 2 

1889 8 

674 4 

779 3 

Coflfee 

259 0 

159.6 

61 3 

113 

Tea and mate 

1339 7 

1395 9 

536 9 

672 0 

Spices 

286 1 

332 4 

75 6 

95 3 

Feeding stuff lot 
animals 

800,3 

665 4 

228 4 

167 3 

Deverages and 
tobacco 

841.0 

759.6 

328.2 

10,5.0 

Tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures 

840 7 

7,59 6 

22.8 2 

105 0 

Tobacco unmanu 
factured 

824 3 

744 8 

223 1 

100 0 

Tobacco 

manufactures 

16 4 

14 8 

5 1 

54 

Crude mati'Hals, 
inedible, except 
fuels 

:32,S8.H 

2738 9 

1088.4 

815.0 

Hides, skins and 
fur skins, undressed 

277 2 

274 9 

73 7 

92 1 

Hides and skins 
undressed 

262 9 

269 7 

72 9 

91 7 

Oil-seeds, oil nuts 
and oil kernels 

95 7 

114 9 

16 8 

27 0 

■Wood, lumber 
and cork 

85 0 

906 

21 3 

20 2 

Wood In the 
round or roughly 
squared 

84 9 

90 1 

21 3 

20.2 

Textile fibres 
and waste 

7661 

661.0 

274 6 

224 7 

Wool and other 
animal hair 

83 2 

169 5 

40 6 

42.9 

Cotton 

301.1 

406 9 

179,5 

161 2 

Jute, including 
jute cuttings and 
waste 

00 0 

1 6 

30 5 


Vegetable fibres, 
except cotton 
and jute 

67 4 

59 8 

16 3 

13.6 

Waste material from 
texiile fabrics, 
including fags 

12 4 

9 1 

36 

3.0 


Jun '63 Jun ’62 

Apr '63 Apr '62- Jun ’63 Jun ’62 


Crude fertilisers and 
crude minerals, 
(xcludlngr coal 
petroleum and 


precious stones 

300.6 

342.9 

91.5 

116.5 

Crude minerals 

2991 

339 6 

90 5 

116.1 

Meialllferrous ores 
and metal scrap 

1167 1 

779 9 

424.3 

206 7 

Iron ore and 
concentrates 

863 2 

454 0 

308 7 

114.1 

Iron and steel 
scrap 

93 5 

46 0 

34.1 

9 3 

Ores of non-ferrous 
base metals and 
concentrates 

209 7 

277 9 

81 1 

34 5 

Animal and vegetable 
crude materials. 

Inedible, n e s 

,547,1 

473 8 

186 2 

125 8 

Crude animal 
materials, inedible 
n e s 

1199 

141 6 

33 1 

33 

Crude vegetable 
materials, inedible 
n e s 

427 2 

332 2 

153 1 

92 6 

Mineral fuels, lubricant 
and related materials 

3.34.4 

13.5,0 

94.0 

44..S 

Coal, coke and 
briquettes 

66 0 

70,9 

14 9 

24 5 

Petroleum products. 

168 4 

54 0 

791 

20 3 

Animal and 
xegetable oils and 
fats 

.592,8 

369.6 

175.4 

70.:i 

Vegetable oils 

572 9 

251 7 

169 0 

C3 9 

Oils and fats 
proce.ssed, and 
waxes of vegetable 
or animal origin 

195 

179 

6 5 

6 4 

Chemicals 

178.4 

304.0 

67.0 

76 7 

Chemical elements 
and Compounds 

48.4 

27 5 

170* 

9 s 

Inorganic chemicals 

13 6 

10 9 

28 

5 0 

Organic chemicalg 

34 7 

16 5 

14 2 

4.7 

Mineral tar and 
crude chemicals trom 
coal, petroleum and 
natural gas 

86 

2 1 

3 7 


Dyeing, tanning 
and colouring 
materials 

13.5 

56 

49 

1 t 

Medicinal and 

pharmaceutical 

products 

22 5 

20 9 

79 

9 3 

Kssentlal oils and 
perfume materials, 
toilets, polishing 
and cleansing 
operations 

78 9 

139 7 

31.2 

.53 1 

fissential oils, 
perfume and 
flavour materials 

78 9 

139 7 

31.2 

,53 1 

Periumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and 
cleansing and 
polishing preparations 

10 0 

12.0 

2.6 

3 7 

Manufactured goods 
rluHHilicd ciileHy 
by material 

7048.7 

6078.4 

237S.3 

3271.0 




Paiwr «»d 
papdr bo«rd 

15.2 

17.3 


Textile yarn, 
tabrlql, made-up 
articieil and 
t-elated products 

0172.8 

£264.6 

2066.9 

, 1 

f 

2011.5 ! 

Tei^e yarn 
and tdrettd 

308.4 

356.7 

79.3 

i 

115.3 j 

Cotton fabrics 
of standard 
type 

1118.9 

1001.4 

397.9 

3061 i 

Textile fabrics 
of standard 
type, other 
than cotton fabrics 

30361 

2022 2 

976.0 

1 

903 0 { 

TuUe, lace, 
embroidery, 
ribbons, trimmings 
and other 
small wares 

29 2 

29.5 

8.9 

1 

1 

1 

7.8 ' 

Special textile 
fabrics and 
related products 

40,1 

44.3 

16.2 

20.0 

Made-up 
articles wholly 
or chiefly of 
textile materials 
n e s (other 
than clothing 
and footwear i 

1411 4 

1450 4 

520 7 

599 5 

Floor coverings 
and tapestnes 

228 7 

1801 

67 8 

61 9 

Non-matalllc mineral 
manufactures 

21 8 

32 1 

67 

80 

Lime, cement and 
fabricated building 
materials, except 
glass and clay 
materials 

5 4 

12 4 

2.0 

3 5 

Mineral 
manufactuies, 
n e s 

5 9 

59 

24 

2.2 

Glassware 

62 

5 4 

20 

1.8 

Silver, platinum, 
gems and jewellery 

29 5 

28 6 

4 1 

38 

Precious and 
>eml-precious 
stones and 
pearls, unworlted 
and worked 

4 5 

28 

1,2 

10 

Jewellery and 
goldsmiths' 
and silversmiths’ 
wares 

25 0 

25 4 

28 

2.3 

liase meials 

47 7 

33 8 

29 3 

96 

Iron and steel 

26 7 

32 4 

13 3 

9.2 

Copper 

5 6 

1 0 

1 2 

- 

Manufactures oi 
metals 

70 2 

77 5 

23 1 

23 7 

Machinery and 

equipment 

eqclpment 

120.S 

8.5.5 

44.4 

39.1 

Machinery other 
ihan electric 

51 3 

.57 0 

13 4 

26 1 

Power generating 
machinery 

16 1 

14 5 

4 2 

6 6 

Mining, construc¬ 
tion and other 
industrial maohinery 

32 7 

40 0 

8 3 

184 

Ii-lcctrlc machinery, 
apparatus and 
ippllances 

43 7 

20 0 

16 S 

10 1 

rranspori equipment 
MiseeiwncoUN 
muiittfactured 
articles) 

25 5 

8.5 

14 2 

27 

394.4 

248.8 

189 1 

76.3 

Travel goods, handbags 

and similar 

articles 

78 

S.7 

2.7 

1 7 

Clothing 

117.5 

15,7 

40 6 

4.5 

Footwear 

62.7 

63.5 

23.2 

13 1 
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controlling 





inatnuit^u; pbotbg- 
rephic tw t^cal 





goods, watches and 
clocks 

619 

37.4 

20.1 

12.T 

Exposed clnMna- 
tographlc dime, 
whether developed 





or not 

47 3 

33 3 

19.0 

ll.S 

Miscellaneous 
manufactured 
articles, n.e s 

143.1 

115.3 

49 2 

39.8 

Primed matter 
Manufactured 

32.4 

27 8 

10.2 

8.9 

articles, n e s 

106.8 

82 7 

37.6 

29,4 

MktceUaneuuH 

tranasctlons 

and commodities; n c h 

98.7 

127.7 

2!».f 

82.4 

Postal packages, 





not classified 
according to kind 

46.6 

91.2 

5.9 

23.3 

Returned goods and 
special transactions 

32 7 

17.1 

119 

2.0 

GRAND TOTAL 

17616.4 

144S51 

5694.6 

4789.2 
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BANKING RETURNS 

(R\ Crores) 


Reserve Bank 

Aug SO 

Aug 2S 

Aug 2 

Aug 81, 






62 

1 

Note circulation 

3205.13 

2208 74 

2215.14 

2011 38 

2 

Rupee coin 

325,00 

121 83 

119.65 

124 43 

3 

Deposit.'! 






(a) Central Govt 

73.90 

65.04 

121.36 

9212 


(b) Other Govts 

10 22 

1519 

32 79 

.34 85 


(c) Banks 

89.14 

101.61 

82.73 

81.13 


Id) Others 

159 82 

160 25 

204 64 

168.19 

4 

Foreign securities 

89 46 

89 46 

92 26 

88.34 

5 

Balance abroad 

5 00 

8 35 

6 98 

5.76 

6 

Rupee securities 

1892.20 

1907 12 

1904 32 

1723.00 

7 

Invesimenis 

222 28 

223.31 

327.11 

236 32 

8 

Loans and advance.s 





to Govts 

45 40 

45 03 

38 48 

26 27 

9 

Other loans and 






advances 

139 08 

138 22 

138.10 

166 07 

Scheduled Banks 

Aug 23 

Aug 16 

July W 

Aug 24 

1 

Aggregate 
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deposits (net) 

2196 07 

2179 81 

2174 74 

2060 62 


Demand (net) 

960 10 

967 39 

928.49 

801.27 


Time (net) 

1235.96 

1222.42 

1240.24 

126936 

2 

Cash in hand 

53 96 

59.08 

51 46 

5198 

3 

Balance with 






Reserve Bank 

95.03 

84,57 

79.33 

9917 

4 

(2)-t-(3) as % 






of (1) 

6 78 

6.59 

6 01 

7 34 

5 

Borrowings from 






Reserve Bank 






(a) Against usance 





bills and/or pro. 





mlssory notes 



0.09 



(b) Others 

0.38 

0 32 

0 25 

0 76 

6 

Advances 

1256.23 

1269 30 

1272 14 

1193 21 


la) State Bank 

240.48 

246.60 

243 94 

2.53.36 


(b) Others 

101.5.75 

1023.70 

1026.20 

939.86 

7 

Blits discounted 






(a) Inland 

161 67 

163 97 

162 45 

130 88 


(b ( Foreign 

49.93 

47.96 

51.46 

48.75 


(c) Total 

211.00 

211,93 

213 91 

179.63 


(1) State Bank 

16.92 

16,27 

16 84 

14 38 


(ii) Others 

195 68 

195.66 

196 07 

166.26 

8 

(6)-M7) as % 






Of (1) 

66.84 

67.96 

68,33 

66 62 

9 

Investment in 






Govt Secundes 

746.84 

730.48 

887.17 

681.22 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

33.96 

33.61 

31.60 

33.06 
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How Poor^ the Poor? 

great income controversy i.s at last at n'sl. Loliia, who brought 

up the subject in his speech m the debate on the no-confidence 
motion in the txik Sahha, has been proved wrong—though, wtj may 
he sure, not silenced. Nanda has quoted chapter and verse of National 
Sample Survey reports and Planning Commission studies to establish 
that the people of India, even the poorest of them, are not as poor 48 
Lohia makes them out to be 

But how poor are the poor? According to Nanda, the poorest ten per 
cent of the population have an average monthly per capita expenditure 
of Rs 8 in rural areas and Rs 10 in urban areas, or 4.3 annas ,and 
5.3 annas per day, respectively ! What does that mean? The most 
austere balanced diet with a minimum consumption of other items 
would, it has been estimated, cost something like Rs 35 per head per 
month. For tlie poorest ten per cent of the population, over 40 
mllliron people, to be able to aspire to ibis standard by 1976, that i« 
by the end of the Fifth Plan, the rate of growth of per capita inComd 
would have to be 12 per cent, compared to the Third Plan target of 
4 per cent and the slight fall in jicr capita income actually achieved 
in the first two years of the Plan. > 

There is more to all this than the growth of per capita income. 
How deep do the scanty benefits of development percolate? Incom^ 
distribution is a subject about which much is suspected, little known 
(and the Mahalanobis Committee seems to be in no mood to oblige). 
The precise arithmetic of average per capita consumption is not, there- 
forte, really very meaningful. What is meaningful is that from all 
available accounts the under-privileged sections of society have very 
little to show for the 15 years of Independence and a decade and 
more of planned economic development. 

Once again, abandoning percentages let us consider two sections 
of the population, the unemployed and the agricultural labourers, 
who, it may be assumed, are among the most under-privileged. 
Now, no one may know for sure the state of unemployment in the 
country, but even those who can still get enthusiastic about the Plan 
know that the most that it claims to do is to provide employment to 
fresh entrants to the labour maAcet, leaving the backlog of 9 million 
unemployed carried over from tlie Second Plan untouched. It is not 
likely to do even this and in fact the Planning Commission now 
appears to be reconciled to the Plan ending with more people without 
jobs in the country than there were when it began. 

What then has gone wrong? Did not the Third Plan promise # 
“comprehensive programme of rural works” which, it was expected^ - 
would not merely create additional employment opportunities but aileo > 
be the means to harness the large manpower resources i» the rural 
areas for economic development? To admit that unemployment will 
increase over the PltuuwriocL is that not an admission -of Govern¬ 
ment’s incapacity jgut. ;into owration economic JxilieiB 

and programmes WhicaTsais. turn'Into prodiictiw use the idle nfai^ 
power of the oouittrynde which is, after all, Indltf^ greatest asset pot^h- 
tlally and its greatest responsibility at present? ’ ' ; 






df ««»8aBiiIoyj»(«»^'*iiiB> 
««,1^ iSlipfSMifiBluttic, even )«« i* 
ki^^Mn ftWut kilothar part of the 
pojnUatioh which is perhaps only 
j|iM|t better off than those who have 
no means of livelihood at all. 
Allowing that confusion over defini- 
lions and concepts vitiated the data 
thrown up by the Second Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Enquiry, its conclu¬ 
sion that incomes of agricultural 
labour faipilies actually declined 
by 11 per cent between 1950-51 and 
1956-57 cannot be ignored. What 
is important is not the exact de 



(Hine in Jnmtn^ dr esvR whether 
there was « AeeUne tS^ alt, but that 
the benefits Of ,an outlay of altnpst 
Rs 500 ctores on agrtcultuie and 
community development in the 
First Plan had gone to sections of 
the rural population other than 
this, the weakest. Economic con¬ 
centration and the tendency for the 
rich to get richer have not found 
the rural soil infertile. 

The powers that be, to which 
gods do they offer oblation? Cer¬ 
tainly not to Vivekananda's Cod, 
the floor. 


Malaysia 


^ JUDICIOUS vagueness about 
Malaysia is appropriate as we 
go to press three days before the 
proposed federation is declared born 
or postponed. It is not clear whe¬ 
ther birthday wishes should be sent 
or messages of alarm at ‘developing 
tension'. Britain, in its maternal 
guise, has shown both a marki-d 
propensity for bringing forth 
federations, and a marked lack of 
success in ensuring their survival 
— the Central African and West 
Indian Federations are gravestones 
along the way; verdict would be 
premature on the South Arabian or 
East African Federations. 

The marriage of the four eouth- 
east Asian territories unites many 
more complex variables than might 
initially have been supposed First, 
within the Malaysian territories, 
Malaya is overwhelmingly the mo-.l 
powerful element. The most prosper¬ 
ous country in Asia, it needs to ex¬ 
pand its influence, spread the scope 
of its economy and strengthen its 
territorial power against Us more 
powerful neighboirs In addition, 
it needs to offset the powerful role 
of the Chinese in Malaya — racial 
conflict is a minor factor iri the 
situation, but always a potential 
friction fioint (witness the current 
tussle between Sarawak and Malaya 
oter their future Governors). .Singa¬ 
pore is the most developed of the 
four, an island of high urban pro- 
j^iity and occassional political 
inttpbilitv. Lee Kuan Yew, the, 
Ptime Minister, has had to run fast 
to keep ahead of his own powerful 
left-wing : submerging Singapore in 

mi 


Malaysia would both solve the ano¬ 
malous position of Singapore as an 
independent port dependent in the 
main on Malayan trade', spread the 
city’s economic base, and strengtiicn 
Lee in his war against the militants. 
Accordingly, Lee, having bargained 
hard, pressed strongly for the crea 
tion of Malaysia by August 31 (that 
is, before the current elections 
broke upon him). When the date 
wa.s postponed, he wa.s one of the 
more truculent critic.? of Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, and organised a 
substitute celebration by unilateral¬ 
ly announcing Singapore’s complete 
independence of Britain from Au¬ 
gust 31. While this may have saved 
the municipality expense, it intensi¬ 
fied the friction between Malaya- 
Britain and the city. Having failed 
to stampede Malaya into federation, 
Lee had little more to offer to his 
domestic critics than further asser¬ 
tions of independence and critic ism 
of Malaya and Malaysia. 

In Sarawak, a strong Communist 
group opposes federation, and in 
the last elections, helped to ensure 
a majority for anti-Malaysian candi¬ 
dates, It is by no means clear, 
however, that a majority of the 
population i.x against federation, 
desnite sporadic bouts of rioting. 
Self-government on August 31 does 
not .seem to have deflected Sain- 
wak’s leaders from moderate sup¬ 
port for Malaysia. Similarly in 
North Borneo (Sabah), .«*lf-govern- 
ing on the. same date, riots and 
guerilla warfor^ supported from 
over th* border m Indonesian West 
Borneo, have not provided a clear 
index of opinion^.. — indeed, given 



whether thdre is wide 

a pfobftan, fat 
choice, 

' ' , 

The major ’variable, in ffii* - ca¬ 
tion, however, ia ouiaidjfc MWhqtsia. 
Indonesia, an army wf^ a^'^ec^try 
(the major share of national reve¬ 
nue went to the armed fioimes in 
1962), faced with extreme ecommic 
strain and inflation (Consumer pri¬ 
ces increased 480 per cent .between 
January 1961 and November 1962), 
has domestic troubles which im¬ 
pinge directly upon its foreign af¬ 
fairs The powerful Indonesian 
Communist Party decided long be 
fore Moscow or Peking that Malay¬ 
sia was an imperialist conspiracy to 
retain British military power in 
south-east Asia (which it perhaps 
is) — and whether with relief at 
finding a convenient diversion from 
domestic headaches, or in order to 
outbid the Communists, Sukarno 
took up the challenge with enthu¬ 
siasm Indonesia will one day be 
amongst the most powerful c<iun- 
tries in the world, and Malaya was 
wise to treat its demands with cir 
cumspection . especially when tho'c 
demands amounted to very little in 
real terms except face-savin,-? foi 
Sukarno. Tunku Abdul Rahman 
gracefully accepted the postpone¬ 
ment of Malaysia’s foundation day 
(later setting it unilaterally for 
September 16) and accepted an in¬ 
dependent enquiry into opinion in 
North Borneo and Sarawak. Sukarno 
made it fairlv clear that -whatever 
the UN enquiry finally discovered 
(in tfie presence of Indonesian ob¬ 
servers or not), he would still re¬ 
gard Malaysia as a dark British 
plot There are restraints, howe’ver, 
most notably the extensive Indone 
sian economic interests in Malav.i 
and Singapore which would L’ 
sequestered in the event of hostib 
ties; British military power which 
i.s pledged to defend the infant 
federation: and the unstable dome' 
tic situation in Indonesia -— hostib- 
tie.< might strengthen Sukarno 
against his rivals, but it, might aUo 
be the straw that-breaks the pooi 
camel and Sukarno with it. 

Latest reports suggest tho tJN 
tfuiry will offer aoppOrt to the 
Tunku, to the iptenae tollki? of 
Mslttys'ians since any Tuffttef 



u»^-;'4iMw<»^ ..' ^tet ' AUtenoiliiiy 
it' litw « deration), ha* 
Gamantiaatit ta rastmin it 
{i:9i]| led^ni&ig. MAsawhile Itidose- 
stt'ptM aiivimeei) the stage 

of (j|$|^faging Volunteers to join 
thvtTltiii^ Bom^ guerilla force, 
an4 '{fas >^finnd the grandiloquent 
‘policy td confroDtatum* which in* 
dudds the formation of special 
battle! units to stand by on the bor 
der ,(ht answer, it is alleged, to the 
buikt'Up of Blitidi forces In the 
area), la addition, Sukarno is 
despatching to the UN General As- 


refutable eViil^ce that' both ’dlf^iited' 
terriloriet oppose Maiayeia. 

This then is ' the situatioa-. On 
balance, the combination of the 
Tuuku's determination and British 
military power ahtaild ensure -that 
Monday will see the dawn of the 
federation, whatever complaints Indo¬ 
nesia has. Whether the infant will 
prove as lusty os its parents origi¬ 
nally thought, remains unclear. In' 
any-case, it has to live with, Indo¬ 
nesia. But that turns upon the ba¬ 
lance of. power within Indonesia, 
whether this impels stability or 
brave words and romantic postures. 






Monetary Policy 


^H£ principal interest in the an¬ 
nual reports which the Reserve- 
Bank’s Central Board presents to 
the Government on the working of 
the Bank centres on the discussion 
of developments in the sphere of 
credit and finance and the rationale 
of the Bank’s monetary policies. 
The reports also contain a compact 
review of the general economic 
situation during the year, providing 
much authentic factual information. 
The report for the year July 1962 
to June 1963, released this week, 
follows this usual pattern 

The discussion of the economic 


year’s budget. In contrast to the 
“large quantum of net bank credit 
to Government, which is the overall 
measure of deficit financing, wit- 
. nessed during the last two years”. 

the Budget for 1963-64 “aims in a 
purposive manner at alleviating the 
pressure of demand”, thereby ren¬ 
dering the task of monetary policy 
easier. It is gently pointed out that 
the Reserve Bank’s monetary policy 
cannot succeed without a fiscal po¬ 
licy that is consistent with its ob¬ 
jectives. 

Turning to particular aspects ol 
the Bank’s monetary policy, it '» 


“ tioldiBgike 'biot "hwlSy 

offsetting oh»ngM fai Mr ihvtnb 
ment portfolio-eyaj^ with a hfgOM 
liquid assets ratio at 'long aa 
fovestment in government'seimtittcJi 
exceeds the stahitoiy minlmutn-.T^ 
diange reijnired, thei^ u not in the 
statutory ndniittum ratio for liqt^ 
assets, unless larger, bank resourt^ 
are required for the public sector 
(which seems to be the moUvatihg 
factor behind this change). If the 
Reserve Bank were empowerud to 
change the liquidity ratitt, say from 
20 per cent to 40 per cent, it would 
have been much more effective for 
the purpose than the higher liquid 
assets ratio. The power to change 
this ratio along with the reserve 
ratio would enable die Reserve Bank 
to regulate bank advances to the* 
private sector better than the new 
powrs which it has obtained. 

The, new leguladon etiqxiwering 
the Reserve Bank to grant, advances 
to banks against export bills for 180 
days was long overdue. However, in ’ 
the present form it does not go far. 

If the purpose is to give credit in¬ 
centive for exports, banks should 
have been allowed to borrow against 
all export usance bills at 2 per cent 
below the Bank Rate, provided ex¬ 
porters were charged I per cent less 
than the Bank Rate by the banks i 
the new facility offered is only for 
rupee bills and that too at the Bank 


situation in the report leads princi¬ 
pally to a reiteration of the impor¬ 
tance of increasing agricultural out¬ 
put to raise living standards and 
rural incomes, to reduce industrial 
costs and to promote exports. If is 
pointed out once again that the 
State Governments have not made 
the necessary effort to tax agi’irul- 
ture. Taking the economy as a 
whole, however, the report expects 
that the Plan target of additional 
lax revenue would be substantnillv 
exceeded. Tax revenue as a pro¬ 
portion of national income has risen 
from 9-6 per cent in 1960-61, to 
about 13 per cent at present. Fur- 
iher increase in tax receipts, tlie 
report Jecls, ivould have to depend 
largidy on income expansion rather 
than on new fiscal measures or up¬ 
ward reviaion of-existing tax rates. 

'nfo.iw^ k appreciative of the 
“bold tax effort^ m the Vnrmit 


suggested that tree technique of the 
sl^ system provides a compromise 
which solves the conflict between 
the Bank’s role as the lender of last 
resort and as the regulator of cre¬ 
dit, It may be asked, however, 
whether these conflicting roles could 
not be reconciled by'the more tradi¬ 
tional methods of raising ihc Bunk 
Rate and prescribing some sort of 
a ceiling on borrowing from the 
Reserve Bank. The real puriiose of 
the slab system is different; it .ivoids 
frequent changes, in the Bank Rate, 
whieh may upset the Government 
Securities market. Why not sav so 

The justification advanced m the 
report for prescribing a higher 
liquidity ratio for banks also can¬ 
not stand close scrutiny. The reason 
for prescribing a 25 per-cent liqui¬ 
dity ratio, it Is said, is that It would 
prevent Ihb banks from neutralising 
an increase in the reserve require- 


Rate. This is clearly inadequate 
and cannot be very attractive to 
exporters. 

An interesting development men¬ 
tioned in the report is the shift in 
favour of demand deposits in the 
hanking system when over the last 
decade or so the trend has been in 
favour of time deposits. It would 
be worth examining whether this 
trend changed during 1962-63, as 
the report suggests. In fact, no 
basic change seems to have taken 
place. What seems to have happen¬ 
ed is that people, a tittle panicky 
because of the Emergency, did not 
want to lock up their funds in fixed 
deposits, and so converted iheir time 
deposits into demand depisits. This 
appears to be a purely temporary 
phenomenon and need not be made 
mubh of. 
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Changing Army 

Yhe Defence Minister has follow¬ 
ed up his statement on the 
NEFA report with another describ¬ 
ing the steps being taken to in¬ 
crease the strength and combat 
efficiency of the army and improve 
communications in border areas. 
So there is at la.st a show of giving 
out information on defence. This is 
welcome so far ns it goes, but how 
far does it go? 

That our intelligence system has 
improved is probably sdiown by the 
Minister’s statement that “the bulk 
(of Chinese lorces in Tibet) is con¬ 
centrated at strategic points closer 
to our borders than they have ever 
been before” The pace of recruit¬ 
ment of other ranks is “more than 
satisfactory” and the facilities for 
training have been expanded sub¬ 
stantially. Special incentives are 
being offered to attract medical 
and technical personnel whose rea- 
jjonsc to the offer of emergency 
commissions has been, understand¬ 
ably, poor. The construction of 
border roads is going ahead vigo¬ 
rously. Tlie Kusiern Command 
has been bifurcated, some changes 
have been effected in the organi.sa- 
tion of the Aiiny Headquarters and 
commanders at different levels arc 
now said to have a better aware- 
ne.ss of their responsibilities. 

On the question of equipment 
and the organisation of infantry 
divisions the Defence Minister had 
little enlightening to say. We 
have been told, oi re-told rather, 
that ordnance production has 
doubled and that six new ordnance 
factories are to be set up. of which, 
however, only two have been assur¬ 
ed of foreign assistance Produc¬ 
tion of a highly satisfactory semi¬ 
automatic rifle has '“now started” 
at Ishapore. Early this year, the 
Ishapore factory was leported to 
have started the manufacture of an 
automatic rille That announce¬ 
ment, made by the Prune Minister 
himself, it now appeals, was pre¬ 
mature Or referred only to the pro¬ 
duction of an experimental proto¬ 
type, Between this stage and the 
]g(^t^s production of the weapon 
there has to be neoesaanly a gap. 
What one needs to know, therefore, 
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is not just that a particular design 
for a semi-automabc has been cho¬ 
sen and that its production has 
started but how long it will take 
to get it into ina8.<! production and 
general use, and how far it will be 
complemented by domestic produc¬ 
tion of the ammunition required 
for it. The Defence Minister’s 
statement threw no light on these 
points. 

Regarding the re-organisation of 
infantry divisions, the Minister 
made only a cryptic reference. Their 
‘formation’ is being adjusted in ac¬ 
cordance with their enhanced fire 
power and the requirements of ope¬ 
rational flexibility. What precisely 
does this mean? Indian infantry 
divisions hitherto consisted of 
about 20,000 men instead of the 
normal strength of 10-12,000. 
This double-division formation was 
a hangover of the Second World 
War and was marked by low fire¬ 
power per soldier. This pattern of 
organisation has quite understand¬ 
ably proved unsuitable on moun¬ 
tainous terrain As fire-power and 
communications improve it should 
be pos.siblc to reduce the strength 
of divisions without affecting their 
effectiveness 

The reorganisation of the infan¬ 
try division may be a technical 
matter, however important, but it 
is well to recognise that the entire 
army is in the process of under¬ 
going a profound transformation. 
Long before the Chinese aggres¬ 
sion, there had begun to appear a 
substantial shortage of officers in 
the army, largely because of the 
retirement of those recruited dur¬ 
ing the War. This deficiency had 
to be made up before meeting the 
requirements of the fresh large- 
scale expansion. This has necessit¬ 
ated the recruitment of a very 
large number of officers. According 
to the Defence Minister, by the end 
of this month some 6,000 new offi¬ 
cers would have been commission¬ 
ed and by the beginning of next 
year — that is within a period of 
about 15 months — the army would 
have more than 8,000 new offi¬ 
cers. It is a matter for considera¬ 
tion whether such large scale re¬ 
cruitment and rapid commissioning 
can be carried through without 
serious dilution of standards. The 


danger is even more real in the 
case of jeOs and ’NCOs, consider¬ 
ing the educational and general 
background of^ recruits to these 
ranks. The average length of ser¬ 
vice before promotion of JCOs and 
NCOs has been steadily declining 
in recent years and the present 
burst of expansion will sharply ac¬ 
celerate the process. 

Pania to the Polls 

QN September 17 Iran goes to 
the polls to revive the trun¬ 
cated Parliament (Majlis) that 
existed before the Shah dissolved 
even this to rule by Cabinet de¬ 
cree (May 1961). The Shah’s 
wisdom in holding elections at all 
seems on the fare of it substantially 
less than his courage. 

Since the fall of Mossadeq, the 
Shah has waged a long drawn-out 
campaign to fortify his own rule 
with popular support and thus open 
the way to reform m Iran. Such 
has lieen the nature of this cam¬ 
paign, that the Shah has succeeded 
in alienating not only the centres 
of orthoilox reaction, but also at 
least some of those sections of 
Iranian society he so assidously 
wooed As a result, he has been 
forced to dispense with dcmocratii 
forms at the same time as expand¬ 
ing the military and administrative 
machine to a point where it is a 
positive barrier to Iranian prospe¬ 
rity, let alone development. 

In the jiolitical field, the Shah 
sought to break the independent 
power of the landowners in the 
Majlis In 1958, he created two 
puppet parties, a Government and 
a ‘Loyal Opposition’, which were 
to have a monopoly of nomi¬ 
nating candidates for the Majli*- 
The attempt failed ignominiously 
—'independents defied the king and 
stood for election. The Shah was 
forced to admit the elections had 
been tigged. Political opposition 
continued, and the Shah was driven 
to dissolve the Majlis and rule alone 

With undivided autocracy, be 
was able to make more systematic 
attempts to separate landowners 
from tenants, to make the poor pea' 
sants along with the worktifs aftd 
women his natural allies against 
Khans And Mullahs. Accordii^Iyi 
a wide-reaching land-Tefwrti ][»«> 
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iiMntt rtfform j[to bi^k. Kfaan (iomi- 
natl^tt aiMi institute local peasant 
den^^acy), proAt-aharing in Jac- 
totias and enfranchising adult 
woinen were all introduced. The 
cminter-attack was siidden and vio¬ 
lent — riots broke out in Shiras, 
Qqm and, most <*eriously, in Tehe¬ 
ran (1,000 casualties are rumoured 
in the city). Only military force, 
not the hoped-for popular support, 
saved the regime. Again, the least 
useful form of expenditure for de¬ 
velopment, military, was increased 
to safeguard the reform pro¬ 
gramme 

Despite the suppression of oppo¬ 
sition, however, the main reforms 
have not thereby been expedited. 
The land reform programme has 
been slowed down bei ause it was 
not rJosely planiied lie/orehand, ad¬ 
ministrative stall to direct opera¬ 
tions is lacking, and opposition on 
the (ountrjside is not insignificant 
Kegistratloii of votei- for next 
week's eh'dioris lia- heen similarly 
verv slow, relleilitig wide doubts or 
intliflereiice 

The apathy, if not opposition, is 
one of the results of ilirec yeais" 
reiession which has had effects far 
more profound than the royal re- 
lornis Investment is down, un¬ 
employment up, and general atti- 
vity sluggisli Non-oil exports for 
the past three years have dropped 
from $ lO.S million to $80 niil- 
lion. Last yeai’s £100 niilhori in- 
irease in hank ciedit to stimulate 
the eionomy merely swelled static 
bank accounts. The Development 
Plan, one year old. is staicely be¬ 
gun. partly betaiisp of the cut in 
its finance. Given the economic 
problems and political instability, 
foreign aid-givers aie reluctant to 
oblige. On the other hand, the 
foreign exchange position has im¬ 
proved and ml revenues are up by 
10 per cent. In addition, the Gov¬ 
ernment has announced a wide 
housing programme, and tentative¬ 
ly suggested rufal development pro¬ 
jects to prime the pump. 

The specific limitations on poli¬ 
tical activity might conceivably suc¬ 
ceed in uniting the reactionary op¬ 
position and die Left — a prospect 
that ought to cause the Government 
sesne alarm since then it will have 
only rive bureaucracy to prop it 
vipi However, perhaps the Shah’s 
eerimalK! of : political realities envi- 


ggges that' the getiejral econdpvic 
^tuation might get worse, and ^al 
elections better be held now ip case 
they become entirely out of the 
question. Yet no one in Iran can 
be taken in by the gesture. If the 
orthodox political machinei’y is 
robbed of its significance in this way, 
the Shah has only himself to blame 
when genuine opposition take.s a 
different and, for him, far piore 
threatening' fortn. 

Bokaro without U S Aid 

BKAMAMAM'S requiem for 

I S Aid to Bokaro merely con¬ 
firmed what had been leaked out 
to newspapers days earlier-—that 
India liad offitiallj' withdrawn the 
request lor American aid foi this 
project. There was little choice in 
the mailer considering that the US 
Congress had virtually foibiddeu 
the Administration to touch Boka- 
10 for a year at the least. All that 
lernnnicd was to force oii a smile 
and rouipli'le the* tnililies. This 
Sul.ranianiam rlid In exptessing Ins 
deep ajijjrei lation of "the rITorls ol 
the I 's Administration and of Pie- 
Mclenl Kennedy himself to helji ijs’ 
and desciibing in some detail Aiue- 
jica's Idle as the largest aid givei 
to tfiis coiiniiy and the close co- 
ojicialion between the two counlne.s 
'in d manlier ol field.s’’ The wilh- 

dr.iwul of the lecjuest foi assistance', 
he ernjihasiscd, did not mean a les¬ 
sening of T ' S interest m assisting 
India as was tle-nr from the level 
ol I S aid pledged at the Gonsor 
tiuni meeting “which is higher than 
that given to any nation’’ Far from 
It, the decision to withdiaw Boku- 
ro from the list of jirojects for 
whicSi India was seeking U S did 
was taken in the interest of “pre¬ 
serving and fuilhei developing the 
basic fiiendship and eympathetif 
understanding" between the two 
countries and also of spc'eding up 
the, execution of the project 

The latter was a weighty conside¬ 
ration for. in spile of all the prepa- 
ratoiy work which Subrainaniam 
claimed had been done, the infruc- 
tuous negotiations for US aid la.st- 
iiig a year and a half have delayed 
Bokaro very considerably. Whereas 
the Third Plan expected a capacity 
of one million tons of steel ingots 
to be created at Bokaro by l%5- 
66 and an output of 0.3 million 
tons of finished steel in that year, 
it i» posy certain that Bokaro will 


not go into productioa, tjli 

into the Fourth l^an. 

On the crucial question hpw tlMt 
(iovernment intends, to go «h«ai(i 
with Bokaro without U S asMStaticai, 
Snhramaniam had nothing definkp 
to sav. However, he made two 
points which deserve some atten-' 
tion. First, it is the Government’s 
intention to "make lull use of the 
indigenous capacity already avail¬ 
able and being built up to produce 
equipment for “teel plants”. Second, 
for equipment w'hirh cannot lie 
manufactured internally ^the Gov¬ 
ernment will invite tenders from a 
iiuinlier of countries. 

Imjiort of equipment from 
many counliies will involve 
formidable pioblems of coordina¬ 
tion and will necessarily place a 
heaiier resjionsibility on Indian 
leclinital expertise than if tlwe 
supjilv of the entire plant were en¬ 
trusted to one foreign manufacturer 
or even a consortinni. This opjxir- 
tiinily. if projierly cvjiloited. could 
]>ro\ ide tlic break-through to 
Indian eiigniepring talent which 
many knowledgeable critics maintain 
11 h.is not got so fai for varmas 
reasons. It may alto aflord greater 
scope for uw’ of Indian equipment. 
But in the absence of any reliable 
assessment of indigenous mann- 
fac Hiring capacity/'v scepticism is 
induced bv the fact that it has not 
been jKissihle to leduce appreciably 
tlie toreign exchange ixwl of the 
exjiansion of tlic three public Sec¬ 
tor steel plants now under way. 
The foreigri exchange rornponent 
of initial inve-tment to set up the 
three plants came to about 50 per 
ten!: as against this, the expansion 
programme for Rourkela, for in¬ 
stance. IS expected to have a for¬ 
eign exchange comfwnent of .no 
less than Ks ‘IB erores m a total 
investment of Rs 105 erores 

Agricultural Income Tax 

'J’HE exclusion of agricultural In¬ 
comes from the scope of the fiv- 
come tax in India was primarily a 
historical accident. Even when the 
anomaly was amended in 1935, 
agricultural income wafi still treat' 
ed as separate and distinct and 
allocated to the States for taxing. 
But the States with their general 
disinclination to tax and in parti¬ 
cular to touch the rural sector^ 
haW not made much of thb source. 

lS45r 



'Bthiif' impoMd a tax on agii- 
i&ltural incomes in 1938, within 
three years oI the allocation of that 
revenue head. But the yield from 
the tax is ins^nihcant ’ and has in¬ 
creased bjf less than Rs 10 lakhs 
over the past decade. Other State** 
halve also introduced the tax but 
not with much more spectacular 
success. 


been consideeibiy rastricted".' But, 
that, surely; ia not the wdrOle tale; 
the attitude of the States to taxa** 
non in particular is no less rrle- 
vant. 

However, it was not for ounsidera- 
tions of yield or incidence that the 
Taxation Enquiry Cotnmission so 
strongly recommended. the agricul¬ 
tural income tax. The Commission’s 


stafeea’ hdiflee ait4 
and make afi{>ropriabe 
it was ctmsiwr^ <p(0«»lbife lw a 
Vigilant iPrice Stabilioatiofl Heiin'd 
to help in maintaining /^ rdili^. 
ably stable pricerStructuVn” hy .en¬ 
suring better coordination of the 
varioue measures bearing oh prices 
of foodgrains and other related 
(ximmodities. 


A factual study of the agricultu¬ 
ral income lax in the latest issue 
of the Reserve Bank's Bulletin high¬ 
lights the variations in the tax as 
imposed in different Slates. The tax 
is currently in force in all but 
three States — Gujarat, Punjab and 
Andhra But apparently it means 
yery different things in the differ¬ 
ent regions. It is applicable only 
to certain areas— Bhopal and 
Vindhya Pradesh •— in the M P and 
only to One particular type of agri¬ 
cultural income — that derived from 
the cultivation of commercial crops 
— in Mysore. In Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir also it h only income from 
orchards and vegetables that is tax¬ 
ed. In Maharashtra it has been in¬ 
tended in the main as a levy on 
large sugarcane farms. There are 
also significant differences in ex- 
, emption limits, ratios, etc. 

The study points out that as much 
as 55 per cent of the total cropped 
area in the country i-, outside the 
purview of this tax and also that 
the receipts are concentiated in a 
few States, where plantations are 
important. Of the total <ol lection 
during the last thiee years, over 70 
per cent wag in Assam, Kerala and 
Madras. However, considered in the 
perspective of total State finances, 
agricultural income tax is of some 
significance only in Assam, where it 
forms about 15 per cent of tax re¬ 
venue (though only 8 per cent of 
. total revenue); and it is only in 
Assam again, among all States, that 
the yield from the tax js higher 
-than the State’s share of income 
tax. In Kerala the tax forms only 
6 per cent of tax rev<;nue while m 
Madras the proportion is even less, 
ISeing just about 2 per cent 

Institutional thahges may be 
partly responsible for .this poor re- 
-^xwd. The Reserve Bank’s study 
that “with the abolition of the 
' intermediary type of tenures and 

with the imposition of a ceiling on 
. film erisBog land holdings resulting 
in dN dfifPpa<traiice of big land- 
Wdeid, . this scope lor this tax has 


primary concern was the anomaly 
created by the compartmentalisa- 
tion of income into agricultural and 
non-agru ultural. What they desired 
was the integration of the two for 
purposes of taxation. But this they 
considered a “long term objective”, 
to be achieved in course of time, 
and hence made no specific recom¬ 
mendations on that line As a first 
step, they recommended tlte impo¬ 
sition of the agricultural income 
tax by alt States. But this by it¬ 
self cannot smooth out all the ano¬ 
malies arising out of the bifurca¬ 
tion of income; so they further sug¬ 
gested the adoptioin by all States 
of a system of surcharges on agri¬ 
cultural income-tax on the basis of 
the assessee’s non-agricultural in¬ 
come, if any. That was over nine 
years ago. Today, some States have 
still to make a start with the agri¬ 
cultural income tax; and not one 
of those levying the tax has impos¬ 
ed the surcharge. 

Form Costs 

the question of a price pul icy 
for agriculture tomes up foi 
discussion from tune to time. The 
last time this question was consi¬ 
dered at an expert level was in 1957, 
bv the Foodgrains Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee, headed by Asoka M^ta Thi- 
Comtuittee suggested the setting up 
of a high-powered auihority to for¬ 
mulate a price stabilisation polnv 
if'T agriculture and to work oul 
detailed mca.sure.s for enforcing it. 
It sugge.slcd also the establishment 
of a suitable organisation to cairy 
on purchase and sah* ojjerations in 
foodgrains 

According to the Committee, the 
scope of the Price Stabihsution 
Board — the policy-making hi>dy 
— would cover not merely food 
prices but also the prices of a 
number of' related consumer and 
producer goods. Thus thq; Board 
would examine prices of stich com¬ 
modities as cloth, oilcakes. f»itili- 
sers, iron and stoef. etc, and study 
the margin.^ charged at different 


As regards the ipmimam prices 
at which Government would be |Mre- 
pared to buy foodgrains for stock¬ 
ing, the Committee recommunded 
that this should be reconsidered 
from season to season in the light 
of various factors, e g trend of 
costs, incomes, price parities, etc. 
Various relevant factors, e g cost of 
production of the concerned food- 
grains and completing crops, cost of 
living of agriculturists and indus¬ 
trial labour, relative movements in 
prices of foodgrains and cash 
crops, and in incomes of agricultu¬ 
ral and non-agricuitural workers, 
were thus expected to be taken into 
account. 

There is no doubt that these arc 
difRcult suggestions to implement, 
quite apart from the fact that the 
basic data on which the decisions 
of the Board have to be based are 
still largely unavailable. Neverthf- 
less. the (Government has been at 
tempting on more or less ad hor 
bases to control prices of food 
grams by buffer stock purchasfs 
But apart from this it is doubtful 
if any progress has been made to- 
waids a well-thought out price po 
licy for agriculture, not to mentieii 
the even more thorny problem of 
achieving some sort <tf parity bet¬ 
ween agricultural ai^ non-agricul 
lural prices 

This is, to say (he least, most 
disappointing. ’The (Governmeni 
seems to believe that nothing more 
is needed than spxiradic studies of 
I osts The new Food MinisU i. 
Sardar. Swaran Singh, recently hin¬ 
ted that the (Governnuent may ‘“’i 
up an Agricultural (Gommoditie- 
Advisory (Committee tO adviue Gov¬ 
ernment on agricultural production 
and price policy. But the <mly basis 
one can see for sudh pioUcies are 
the farm management stusBes made 
at various centres, larg^ by pri¬ 
vate inetitutiono. But thte atudie- 
canpbt take the plane of sdimtific 
study of cost in ogdoulturev proper 
ly planned and CQmiaote4;on t 
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msut& of totol is&ek wide taitytyi 
conduct^' ;hb( doce. Surely ' Use 
Stole, -'Siatist^i ^Bureau aod^ if 
necea|iit% ^ maohiae^ of the Na¬ 
tional •'Sdinple '‘ Sarvey -couW be 
preawd into serlnce. And there is 
no tiiM to Ito lost’ because in any 
cam it wiH‘ be quite a few years 
before the data are collected, tabu¬ 
lated a\nd made usable for formu¬ 
lating price policies. . , 

Not fnoogh Cano hr Sugnr? 

^ITH the approach of the sugar 
season,' the Goverdment will 
soon have to come to grips with the 
problem of ensbring that the indus¬ 
try will produce S3 lakh tons of 
sugar, which is what the country has 
been promised. This is 5 lakh tons 
more than in the last season. The 
capacity of the sqgar industry, ac¬ 
cording to Sardar Swaran Singh, 
the new Food Minister, is 28 lakh 
tonnes, but this is Largely irrelevant 
since in both 1959-60 and 1960-61 
the industry produced as much as 5 
lakh tons in cxccs’’ t)f its nadonal 
capacity. This is nothing surprising 
since in the sugar industry capacity 
is very clastic depending On Uie qua¬ 
lity of cane and the length of >ho 
crushing season. The length of the 
crushing sea.son, in turn, depends on 
the availability of cane which is, in 
fact, the hub of the problem. 

'Present sugarcane crop prospect.^ 
indicate that if 3.3 lakh tons of sugar 
are to be produced in the coming 
season there is going to be very keen 
competition for cane between, mills 
and cur and khandsari producers; 
and tne outlook for mills is not ex¬ 
actly hopeful. While it is true that 
sugar prices have gone up somewhat 
over the, last year, the rise in prices 
Ilf khandsari and gur has been little 
short of phenomenal. The index of 
wholesale prices of sugar stood at 
136 in the last' week of July, com¬ 
pared to 13l in July last year; the 
index fqr gur was 227 agsinst ,163 
last year. The Food Minister himself 
has conceded in Parliament that gur 
and jehandsai'i prices are almost 
double whgt they were during the 
last cruising season. Even normally 
Itur and jehandsari, makei'e consume 
twid# as 'mu,db cane* as the sugar 
factories aewunt for n little 
■'•ss tbilti oibMhltd bf the crop, but 
"Ufa ^prices af gtir'And fchalidtori 


ou^t to 33 InkKs will «ot 

{nrt^larly-since any jurther 
increase in si^r prices cannot re* 
'ally be considered. 

The Food 'Minister has infolPined 
Parliament thaf the Government in¬ 
tends to promulgate a Sugar Control 
Order sriiidi would authorise State 
Government^ to rr^ate the “utili-, 
satiOn, pt^rciuse and distribution of 
sngarcane with a view to enabling 
them to deal with the , supply of 
sugarcane, principally to factories 
and, where considered necessary fay 
State Governments, to power crush¬ 
ers”. The sugar mills are also to be 
granted a rebate in excise duty on 
excess production over the 196F62 
level. The rebate will mean a relief 
of about Rs 4.5 crores to the indus¬ 
try as a whole. 

The abnormally high gur and 
khandasari pri^ — which are, in 
turn, partly the result of the short¬ 
age of sugar—will, however, con¬ 
tinue to overwhelmingly influence 
the distribution of cane. It might 
have been possible to make some im¬ 
pact on these prices had the Gov¬ 
ernment been in a position tb libera¬ 
lise sugar releases la the few montlis 
before the crushing season gets 
going, but with the mills carrying 
less than six lakh tons of stocks and 
the new output still more than two 
months away, action along these 
lines is clearly ruled out. 

Banks in tho Dock 

A Correspondent writes : 

the communists have always de- 

inanded that banks should be 
nationalised. Lately, howevet, some 
other opposition parties in Parlia¬ 
ment and even a few member* of 
the Congress party have lent their 
support to tfae demand. Although 
the non-oflicial bill calling for na¬ 
tionalisation of banks has been re¬ 
jected, the subject cannot be said to 
be dead: in fact, it is to be expected 
that it will figure more frequently 
in public debate in future. Text¬ 
book argpnirnts for and against na¬ 
tionalisation will continue to be ad¬ 
vanced. ixprhaos with even greater 
gusto than' Hitherto and possibly 
with furjJier rehneniefit. 

' It maf he worthwhile to .ask why 
the stibject luts suddenly gained such 
impoitonce. To say that A«ti^«to;, 


«|^0h 'of hai^' 

the prsvotnttkm |« to do idjtiiijRito MU' 
the int^igeilice of the nationaliMS^ 
lion endituiaats. ^lat is. perbaiMR'' 
much nearer the tnaik is (hat .the 
jmage td banking which has gnuhi* 
ally evolved m the puhlib ttud h 
such as to inake' .boMU vulnkoble 
to criticism by the advoostes bf nh- 
tionalisation. The bulging balliice 
riieets of banks testify .to diair to* 
markable progreu over die loai de* 
cade. £ut the question is whxidrer 
their mos^ve expansion has made a '' 
commensurato contribution to the 
economic development of the Cotth* 

Anti-i».*lationary credit restrictitow 
have, beohme a setoi-permanent isn’ 
turr of Indian monetary polity. 
Their impact is heavier on credit 
available tb small husiness than tb 
big business. Discussing the imjMict ’ 
of credit restrictions in America, 
Professor Galbraith has said; '*Cu* 
riously enough, despite the squeeK 
bonk loans Outstanding have risen 
steadily. There is at least a posothi- 
lity that those who have lost tfaelr 
lines of credit in the squeese have 
merely given way to larmr and 
stronger borrowers”. From the cons¬ 
tant clamour one hears front small 
businessmen, what is a 'possibilfty*' 
in America may be a ‘certainty’ in ; 
India. If banks had been publishing 
statistics bf their advances aocord*' 
ing to sire of borrowings, the imlagh' 
of banks as a provider of credit only, 
to big business might not havn 
emerged. 

The expansiem of banks in rural 
areas in recent years has also coia- 
tributed to the distorted image of 
banking in the public tnind. Hie 
impression is gaining ground thOt 
banks are mobiliring rural resour¬ 
ces to finance busineas end industrial 
tycoons of big cities. No attempt 
been made by banks to publicise 
their advances in rural areas and 
thus- correct this impression. 

Indian banks have yet to learn 
that public relations has become On 
important adjunct of modern bank* , 
ing and that it does not stop with - 
the publication of advertisemmita in 
newspapers. TJie bank is no moto 
a ' iH'ysteriops institution — it is a 
public institution. If, therefore, any¬ 
one is reeoonetble for nutting banks 
in tile dock, it^ is their owb negli- 
to project a proper image Of . 
^^ir ^ctivitire in the puluic mind. 
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Rate of Saving in India: A Comment 


jpLEASE refer to the criticism of 
the NCAtn'a Urban Household 
Saving Survey by Ashok Kudra 
(“Rate of Saving in India”, Special 
Number, July 1963). As one who 
shared responsibility for the Sur¬ 
vey, may 1 be permitted to make a 
few coniincnt.s ? 

Tliough household sample surveys 
are needed for estimating the value 
of different components of house¬ 
hold Raving, sample survey data 
may be more reliable for some com¬ 
ponents of saving and less reliable 
for Others. Such surveys generally 
lead to underestimation of certain 
types of household saving. [See 
“Who Saves” by Irwin Friend and 
S Schor, Review of Economic 
Statistics, Part II. Mav 1959; 
“Saving Survey” by M J Frrit and 
J L Nicholson, Bulletin, of the 0-\ 
ford Institute of Statistics, Volume 
XX, May 1958, “An Investigation 
of Response Error” by J R Lansing. 
Gerald P Ginsburg and Kaisa Braa 
tan, published by the Bureau of 
Business Research, June 1961, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, Urbana.] 

In the case of the ncaer’s study, 
adjustments had to be mad- in the 
Survey results for three reasons . 

(a) for non-coverage, 

(b) for conceptual differences, 
and 

(c) for under-reporting biases 

In estimating urban saving, the 

under-reporting biases were arrived 
at on the basis of available RBi and 
'NCAER data after careful scrutiny 
of the figures. The adjusted esti 
mates given in tlie report on Urban 
Income and Saving are, therefore, 
tenable. It would be clearly wrong 
to think, as Ashok Rndrn seems to 
do, that by following thi.R method 
one would get any estimate of house¬ 
hold saving one wanted. If attention 
is paid to the aggregate statistics 
already available and the survey 
data, the household saving estimates 
for the urban household sector as 
given in the report on Urban In¬ 
come and Saving appear to be of 
the right order of magnitude. 

It is not clear from Rudra’s cri¬ 
ticism whether he thinks that sam¬ 
ple surveys alone can provide all 

im 


the data required for estimating 
hou-tehold savings, or whether they 
fail to do so in respect of certain 
items. In any case, he would do 
well to refer to the publications on 
sample surveys of saving and to 
note the complexities of the pro¬ 
blems involved. I would only like 
to point out that household siiiveys 
alone cannot estimate all the com¬ 
ponents of household saving, though 
they may be very useful for this 
purpose 

Saving surveys are designed basi¬ 
cally for three important purposes : 

(a) to estimate certain compon¬ 
ents of saving which cannot 
be estimated as satisfiic'oiily 
from other data; 

fh) to indirate distnbiilion of 
such estimates among differ¬ 
ent groups in the population 
(which cannot be done in 
any other manner); .ir'd 

(c) to construct through the joint 
use of survey and aggregate 
data reasonably independent 
estimates of income elasticity 
of saving or of the marginal 
propenRity to save. 

The last purpose nece.ssiiates the 
assumption that the biases are ap¬ 
proximately proportional to income 
This may well be incorrect but it is 
the best assumption possible and 
provides a useful check on income 
elasticity derived from other ap- 
proacbe.s 

Ashok Rudra’s criticism of the 
adjustment made for conceptual 
differences seems to be based on a 
misconception or careless reading 
of the report. Thus he states. “It 
is not clear why, if they were so 
left out, data was all the ranie col¬ 
lected for them, and why the survey 
estimates are also presented for 
them ill Table 38 side by side with 
the corrections”. The most impor¬ 
tant item involved here is currency 
holdings of which an insignificant 
amount was covered in the Urban 
Saving Survey for reasons explain¬ 
ed on page 96, where it is noted 
that additions to currency holdings 
are obtained only for business 
households. 


Those who were responsible for 
the ncaer’s study are, of coune 
very anxious to examine what sav¬ 
ing surveys .can achieve and what 
they cannot. Therefore, we have 
earnestly endeavoured to list all the 
qualifications to which the Survey 
data were subject (see pages 5, 6 
and 75, foot notes to pages 61, 66, 
68 , 78 and 79, the appendix to 
chapter 5 and several other pages 
where the limitations are spelt out). 
We have also endeavoured to give 
the limitations of the marginal ana¬ 
lysis on page 80. Nevertheless. 
Rudra concludes that the break¬ 
even point occurs at an income level 
of Rr ,3,000 without noting the sen¬ 
tence that follows immediately. Ac¬ 
tually v\e stated (page 79 lines 12, 
1.3 and 14) that on an adjusted 
basis (both for income and saving) 
it may be noted that the break-even 
point occurs at an income level 
much lower than Rs 3,000. The 
limitations of the cross-sectional 
marginal analysis were fuliv noted 
on page 80 Ashok Rudra has ig 
nored all this completely. 

In conclusion, I would point out 
once again that it would be almost 
impossible to build reliable house¬ 
hold saving estimates for different 
components either for the entire 
economy or for a part of the eco¬ 
nomy without the help of aggregate 
(non-survey) statistics for certain 
components of saving and survey 
stati.sticB for other components. 

IRK Sarmv 

NCAER, New Delhi, 

August 31, 1963 

Reply 

J DO not require to refer to any 
publications on Sample Siirvev 
to know about the complexities of 
any sampling problem, nor need i 
cite any authority in reiterating 
that by the method followed by the 
NCAER one can arrive at any rate 
of saving one desires to have. It i** 
said that the under-reporting bias<'» 
were estimated on the basis of the 
avsdlable rbi and ncaer data< It 
is thus presumed that these latter 


give #iii» ; «i>4' ! 

point J iWl Wp®«» whdt.fc wiSWi" 
■‘if the true vainee are known one 
does not unde^ko a Sample Sur¬ 
vey to estimate diem”, ilnciaentally, 
the KfCaEli and salt estimates M 
not give any estimate with mpect 
to the uihan sector : does ‘‘careful 
scrutiny” give birtii to information 
that does not exist in a body of 
data ? 

It is, of course, quite true that 
the Semple Survey method may fail 
to give reliable estimates for cer¬ 
tain items, but in that case either 
one does not conduct a survey for 
such items or one rejects the data 
when it is found to be defective. It 
has been said that one of the pur- 

Letter from Punjab 
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- '■llmin; mninates of the maiguial 
propensity to save and the point I 
made is conceded, tiiat it could only 
be done on the assumption that the 
biases are distributed in a particular 
fadiion. But any statistical assump¬ 
tion made with respect to biases 
makes them equivalent to random 
variables which they are not. ft is 
true that the ncaer report itself 
notes many of the limitations, but 
does that in any way reduce the in¬ 
valid character of the conclusions 
drawn ? 


Ashok Kijdra 


New Delhi, 
September 7, 1963. 


Nehru Defends Kairon, Bat ... 


^HE Supreme Court judgment on 
an appeal by Dr Partap Singh, 
a former Civil Surgeon of Jullun- 
dur, has provoked another major 
political outburst involving the 
Punjab Chief Minister. 

On June 3, 1961 while the Civil 
Surgeon was on leave preparatory 
to retirement, it was announced that 
the leave had been revoked. It was 
also staled that he had been placed 
under suspension, pending a depart¬ 
mental enquiry into charges of mis¬ 
conduct against him. Dr Partap 
Singh challenged the legality of 
the order before the Punjab High 
Court, on the ground that it was 
(ontrary to the Civil Service Rules 
and that it was passed mala fide 
by or at the instance of the Chief 
Minister who was also the Health 
Minister then and who, it was alle¬ 
ged, was personally hostile towards 
him To prove his contention he 
produced tape records of conversa¬ 
tions between him and membeis of 
the Kairon family. But the High 
Court declined to accept them M 
evidence and rejected the Surgeons 
rase. It allowed him to move the 
Supreme Court, though. 

Supreme Court’* Stricture* 

The Supreme Court has allow^ 
the Surgeon’s appeal and has^ in its 
judgment passed scathi^ strictures 
against the Chief Minister. Two 
important points are made. 

First, Kairon was personally bos 
iile to the Surgeon. On several oc¬ 
casions the Chief Minister and 


memhers of his family had asked 
the Surgeon to supply costly medi¬ 
cines, etc. Some of these demands 
the Surgeon had met, but after a 
tmie he had begun to refuse them 
—thus incurring the Chief Minis¬ 
ter’s wrath. There were some other 
charge* of the same nature. The 
Supreme Court found the charges 
“in large part true”. 

Defending the Indefensible 

Second, “the dominant motive 
which induced the Government to 
take action against the appellant 
was not to take disciplinary pro¬ 
ceedings against him for misconduct 
which it bona fide believed he had 
committed, but to wreak vengeance 
on him”. The Court went on, “We 
therefore hold tiiat the impugned 
orders were vitiated by mala fides, 
in that they were motivated by im¬ 
proper purpose . . . and the said 
orders should therefore be set 
aside”. 

These are serious charges indeed, 
and Kairon’s opponents, both within 
the Congress and outside, have lost 
no time in assailing him. That he 
has survived the first onslaught is 
due to the support the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, the Prime Minister in 
particular, has given him. But the 
Centre’s defence of Kairon has been 
feeble and unconvincing. Nanda’s 
statement in Parliament Was unim¬ 
pressive and Nehru’s was even' more 
so. After all weren’t they both try¬ 
ing to defend something patently 
indefensible ? 


An^jr by tito JPriiM 

Mbtisler was tlua Kairon, not bi^ng 
a party to tiie caae should not m 
censured because of the strictures. 
Kairon hims^ has clutched at the 
subtle point with sonM aeal. 
But how valid is this distiito- 
tion? In this connection tiie 
following remarks in another judj- 
ment on May 10, 1963 {Hazara 
Singh Gill vs the State of Punjab) 
are pertinent ; “In proceedings of 
this kind, it should be known that 
the Court does not examine wit¬ 
nesses in support of allegation of 
facts made by either side. Ordinari¬ 
ly, the Court acts upon the affidavit 
of one side or that of the other. 
But if one side omits to make an 
affidavit in reply, that of other side 
remains uncontroverted”. 

Shri Nanda and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter told Parliament that the Supre¬ 
me Court judgment was a majority 
judgment and not a unanimous one. 
Everyone knows that it is always 
the majority judgment that is the 
judgment of the Court and the mino¬ 
rity opinion is of no consequence 
legally. It is significant that during 
the last few months alone the Su¬ 
preme Court has allowed five or six 
petitions seeking transfer of cases 
to courts outside Punjab as the peti¬ 
tioners contended, to the satisfaction 
of the Court, that the fShief Minis¬ 
ter being personally hostile to them, 
they could not hope to get justice 
from any court in Punjab. Besides, 
Kairon has shown scant regard for 
the Supreme Court’s previous judg¬ 
ments, and two senior officials still 
remain under suspension though 
they have been exonerated by the 
Court. 

A Political Uability 

The Prime Minister’s reference in 
Rajya Sabha, to “the high moral 
principles” that would he kept in 
view in a further detailed examina¬ 
tion of the case perhaps means, in 
political terms, that Kairon is re¬ 
cognized to be an increasing politi¬ 
cal liability now and will be dis¬ 
pensed with before long. That the 
Pr^e Minister had to defend him 
wa^^-a matter of political compul¬ 
sion, for Pandit Nehru would not 
like to give the impreksion of having 
sacrificed a colleagne^j.under pres¬ 
sure from the Oj^^^ition. But 
knowledgeable political circles now- 
feel confident that Kajitvn will go, 
in weeks if not days. 
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“Ottmonitrationi," sold Tata. 

"You m«n brass bands, flags, pretty 
flrkf" Titon asked hop^afly. 

"Useful demonstracions," said RalH, hflnflfn him 
down to earth, “to show farmers how 
our fertilizers and pesticides grow better, 

healthier crops and protect them, too!” 



Tate-Fison and Railis luavd ooaH^^i^ tbdiT 
separate marketing argamsfttieitie into 4 
suufied service. For the future, aH TtSta^FiSon. 
products will be marketed by Railis Fert^itBer. 
and Pesticides Division. The merger wilfjpmve 


of immense benefit to the Indian farmm’. For 
the first time, one integrated Service wiM provide 
advice and products covering both crop growth 
and crop protection throughout the countiy .., 
a notable contribution to the (muse of agti- 


fA-^ 


cultural progress 


TATA-FISON RALLIS COVER THE RELD! 
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Who is Playing What Role 

Romesh ThaiMr 




TO SIT around at various gath^r- 

mga in the Capita] these days 
is not very instructive. Nobody 
seems to know what is happening. 
iTcs, Lohia has set himself up 
as a one-man statistical institute. 
Morarji Desai is not going to offer 
Lai Bahadur Shastri an uncontested 
election to the presidentship of the 
Congress. Gopala Reddy and Shri- 
raali are refusing to vacate their 
ministerial lodgings for less opu¬ 
lent shelters. S K Patil has made 
clear his intention to stage a coup 
in Bombay and Y B Chavan is not 
inclined to oppose him. Bijoo Pat- 
riaik continues to live in awe of 
Morarji Desai. And Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad, for once in his life, is 
thoroughly confused about the next 
step. But the political scene is no 
longer made up of such stuff. 

The iooling is general that by 
.September 20, Prime Minister Nehru 
will announce the second pari of the 
purge under the Kamaraj Plan and 
that about tfic beginning of October, 
when Gandhi Jayanti is being cele¬ 
brated, we will have before us the 
full picture of the change Of 
course, the set-up in the organisa¬ 
tional wing of the Congrei-s will 
lake more time to mature, but it is 
believed that this will depend large¬ 
ly on what happens at the minis¬ 
terial level. And, therefore, the 
feeling that all judgments be sus¬ 
pended until We know moie about 
what is intended. 

Reaction to Kamaraj Plan 

With much good sense, the Prime 
Minister has been studying the re¬ 
action both at home and abroad to 
the first significant developments 
under the Kamaraj Plan. Internally 
wc have witnessed considerable en¬ 
thusiasm among large sections of 
the politically-conscious, although 
there is much argumentation about 
the authorship, motivations and pers- 
i ertives of the Kamaraj Plan; this 
slate of affairs only points'tri a grow¬ 
ing political maturity, a refusal to 
be misled bv high-sounding mumbo- 
pimbo which in the past has been 
used to cloud and confuse the real 
issues. Internationa]ly, the purge is 


seen as marking the end of the drift 
in India’s policies, particularly noti¬ 
ceable to the foreign observer since 
the invasion of the Himalayan re¬ 
gion by China. ^ 

The opinion is crystallising in 
Congress circles that the new expec¬ 
tations generated by the Kamaraj 
Plan will have to be largely met if 
the ruling party wishes to salvage 
its lost prestige, llie party’s troubles 
at State level, however, are a source 
of grave embarrassment. The ‘stal¬ 
warts’ who were ‘transferred’ from 
the ministerial to the organisational 
wing of the party were expected to 
assist the resolution of the factional 
crises in the States. The opposite has 
happened 

The evidence which is accumulat¬ 
ing suggests that the four main or¬ 
ganisation men — LaJ Bahadur Shas- 
tri, Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram 
and S K Patil — are at the moment 
more concerned with winning a do¬ 
minant position in their respective 
States, a position akin to Kainaraj’s 
In Madias. They believe that this is 
the only wav in which they can en- 
.niie political relevance from outside 
the ministerial wing. 

Return to States 

Soon, Morarji Desai’s men will 
rule in Gujarat and Jagjivan Ram’s 
in Bihar. Whether S K Patil is able 
to entrench himself again in Bom¬ 
bay will depend on how effectively 
Y B Chavan can defend his position 
from distant Delhi. As for Lai Bha- 
dur Shastri, it does not need ex¬ 
plaining why he faces the most diffi¬ 
cult task in Uttar Pradesh. Until 
these ‘personal problems’ of the oi- 
ganisation men are taken care of, 
the Congress Party is lifcelv to pass 
through rather unpredictable times 
But the major factional battles with¬ 
in the State organisations will have 
to be called off by the time the pie- 
sidential elections of tlie party are 
held and the All-India Congress 
Committee has met in Jaipur earlv 
in November. 

To somehow cope with the un¬ 
savoury developments expected 
during the coming months, and to 
preserve for the Congress Party the 


undoubted gains of the Kamaraj 
Plan, is a task which falls almost 
wholly on an already harrassad and 
over-burdened Prime Minister. This 
is not a happy situation to be in. 
Every day he becomes increasingly 
the target of criticism from all 
quarters, including those who were 
his colleagues until only yesterday. 
Indira Gandhi, too, is not spared; 
anonymous notes, bristling with false 
allegations, are circulating against 
her in Parliament and outside. Had 
the Prime Minister been in better 
health, he would have long ago 
broken this wave of dishonest criti¬ 
cism. But this is not to be. 

Empire-BuiMers 

Indeed, much of the attack would 
be ignored if the Prime Minister’s 
present colleagues in the Cabinet, 
particularly T T Krishnamachari 
who holds the Vital Finance Minis¬ 
try, acted with discipline and preci¬ 
sion to inject dynamism intd policies 
connected with administration, oom- 
merce and industry, ttk, conscious 
that Subramaniam was offered the 
Finance Ministry and had decHued 
it, seems obsessed with the idea that 
he should make his presence felt in 
the planning, administration and ex¬ 
pansion of public sector projects -- 
an interference which the Finance 
Ministry is empowered at present to 
indulge in, but a practice which has 
been signed out for severe criticism 
by every expert who has studied the 
troubles of Government-sponsered 
development in India. 

TTK should be the first to assert 
the need for the autonomous func¬ 
tioning of public corporations in the 
interests of efficiency, but this he 
will not do unless compelled to by 
the Prime Minister. This obstinate 
refusal to think big and to act big 
has been the bane of the men the 
Prime Minister relies on. 

Perhaps, the projected re-orga-ni- 
sation of the Planning Commission 
and the reported move to persuade 
Asoka Mehta^io hgad it might have 
a salutary effeOt'^n those senior 
Ministers whose only concern ap¬ 
pears to be to build an empire for 
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distinctive and durable 
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arWy^ "nl^mnf t? be podted a'roaiM! 
in by^ an^krufi etden/ 
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TVlchnocrats of thn lcitKl oan.alsp 
be tx>n$dent of wimping the support 
of the Congress 'parl^iunenpiry party 
which is now moiV' then ordinarily 
suspicipus of the hew empire-builders 
who create Vicious intet-ministeriiiil 
tensions and paralyse crucial deoi- 
sionmiaking. .The Congieat. Party, 
with Its natonal prestige seriopsly 
affected by the' events of the past 
year, can no longer a'fford the luxu- 


' ^llhigi^' lor ' 

narrow, mrsona! * ends, ' * < 

/ , . * , / ■' 

' , . ^-The '•‘finsM 
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And ^ while we apecaidte on 
who is playing Sshat role at tbi|. im¬ 
portant juncture in the life of the 
Congress Party, the Capital is 'pm- 
mised a ‘giant march’ orggnMd by 
the Comihanisi Party on Parliament,, 
with representatives frqm all piifrt^ 

, nf the country, to present a ‘greet 
i petition' agginst the ‘anti-people 
poiides' of the Congress. The date 
fixed for the ‘masaive* demonstra- 



or in^^^oha?-—and.'lbr wbowf? 

Howeveiv the fact Temains tfaM 
between 25 to 50 thousand perscnth. 
ate expected to take part, in ^ 
nsarch, and they will carry a phib 
tkm signed by somh 10 nuUitm pen* 
pie. Arrange^nts are being made 
at the Talkatora Gardens to hpuae' 
about 10,000 marchers who are due 
to arrive from various parts of the 
country. If the demonstration iakhs 
place as planned, it will represent a 
sizeable achievement for a battered 
CPI — and another pointed qom* 
ment on the state of the nation. 


From the Loitdon End 


T U C Politicking 


YHIS year’s Annual Conference at 
Brighton last week was one of 
the most important Conferences of 
the Ttic since the War. Discussion 
centred round the Tuc pamphlet on 
planning which was referred to in 
these columns in the issue of Augu.-<t 
HI. 

Tlie Press has made a great deal 
of the apparent contradictions among 
the three main Tesolutions that were 
passed. There was an overwhel¬ 
ming vote for the rdport on Eco¬ 
nomic Development and Planning 
(7,474,000 in favour, 629,000 
against). But delegates went on to 
pass a resolution opposing any form 
of wage restraint, which was im¬ 
plicitly implied in the first motion 
even thbugh the controversial 
clause on incomes policy was 
watered down under pressure from 
Frank Cousins, the powerful Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the Transport and 
(ienerai Workers’ Union. Three of 
the largest Unions which had just 
support^ the motion on planning 
voted fpr the second motion as 
well. Voting on the mption oppos¬ 
ing. “any form of wafee restraint” 
was 4,^9j,000 in favour and 
i,903,0ti0 against. The’ voting on a 
composite motion which advocated 
'ontrol of profits and capital gains 
vis a pre-re<]uisitfi of an incomes 
policy Was ,5,994,000 in favour 
and 2,0]!5,000 against!' 

Conflletliig Views 

However^ as an indicator of 
Trade Upion fueling, on the viul 
'ubj^ of-' ptaaning' and an in¬ 


comes .policy, the Conference re¬ 
presented very clearly the conflict¬ 
ing hopes and fean of different 
' elements in thq Trade Union move¬ 
ment. Taking the voles that were 
actually pSss^, one might sum up 
the mood of the Trade Union Cmi- 
gress by saying that- although it 
was, in theory, in favpur of plan¬ 
ning and strict control over the 
economy as a whole, it was not 
' prepared to ewaiiow the official 
policy hook, line and sinker. The 

* Congress registered its opposition 
to wage restraint bs an isolated 
policy while at the same time en¬ 
franchising Its leaders for further 
discussions within NEDC. As one 
commentator put it, the tuc Con¬ 
gress reflects a genuine and npt dis¬ 
creditable doubt: a hard-headed 
suspicion of buying a pig-in-a-poke 
versus an equally practical belief 
that if Union leaders are to wield 

♦ power, they must walk the corridors 
where power exists. 

The Radical Left 

As far as a national incomes 
policy is concerned, Frank Cousins 
reflected -the dominant feeling of 
the Congress when he pointed out 
that a national incomes policy, to 
be effective, would have to embrace 
such items os profits and dividends, 
as well ks wages. He dedoied 
roundly: “We will not have wage 
restraint whoever brings it in and 
.wraps it up”. 

Ted Hill’s raolution rejecting 
-a wage • freeze at any price, but 


adding a proviso that the trade 
unions might be prepared to consi¬ 
der such a policy if a Labour Gov, 
emnient were in power, reflects the 
Trade Union movement’s deep suspi¬ 
cion of the Conservative Government, 
Indeed, it was distrust of the motives 
and intentions of the present Govern¬ 
ment which . induced many dele*' 
gates to vote for the resolution re¬ 
jecting wage restraint, and4t was 
accepted that the vote would have 
been different if a Labour Govern¬ 
ment were in office. However, with 
memories of Stafford Grippe’s 
policy of wage freeze still wty 
much alive in the minds of tradw 
unionists, it remains to be seen 
whether in actual practice the raidc 
and file of the movement would he 
prepared to accept any policy 
which smacked of a wage freeze, 
even under a Labour Government. 

Bebin^l-tite-*ceiiea Battle 

The battle over the wages policy 
at the Congress was fought mainly 
behind the scenes and — to the 
annoyance of some delegates on 
television Bather than on the Con¬ 
ference floor. One delegate referred 
derisively to the television inter¬ 
view of George Woodcock and 
Frank Cousins as appeals to “the 
housewives of Granadaland”. 

Trade union pai^cipation in 
planning the economy can only 
make sense if the puipose of the 
plan u to promote growth and to 
redistribute wealth. It is absurd 
to expect wmkm to participate in 
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• in wbich ^ principal aacri> 
Sm are denuuuled fttm tnem» and 
in which there is no prospect of 
dynamic expansion. This is really 
the argument which lay at the 
heart of Frank Consin's speech. 
Until the Conservative Government 
can provide such a plan, the TUC 
may reasonably conclude that its 
duty — national as well as sectional 
— is to put first the interests of its 
members, the working people of 
Britain, and strive to ensure a nati¬ 
onal policy which secures those 
interests. 


Ill essence the Woodcock view 
that the trade unions “have left 
Trafalgar Square a long time ago" 
and that the proper thing for the 
trade union leaders “is to deal with 
ihe alTairs of the moment in com¬ 
mittee rooms with those who have 
had power given to them by the 
electorate” means in practice that 
trade union leaders must not back 
up their demands by the use of the 
organised strength of their mem¬ 
bers. fnstead they must use their 
powers of persuasion. As Harry 
Douglas put it, “you will get a high 
standard of Jiving, not by using 
brute force, but by using brains". 

A Beating for Woodcock 

There is no doubt that the 
Woodcock viewpoint which domi¬ 
nated the TUC pamphlet received 
a severe beating at Brighton. The 
structural changes the trade unions 
so urgently need are going to be 
even harder to attain than a theo¬ 
retical wages policy. Woodcock’s 
original proposal that the unions 
should accept industrial unionism 
as their eventual goal was rebuffed 
some months ago. It is true that 
the histone diversity of the British 
trade union movement has to be 
accepted, but this does not mean 
that nothing can be done. During 
the next year, the TUC will bring 
together groups of related unions 
and try to get them to face their 
common problems. Sometimes th« 
solution may be in amalgamation; 
sometimes there may be a federal 
solution. 

Although the debate on nationa¬ 
lisation was far from exciting, the 
TUC reasserted its belief in “the 
popular control of key enterprises 
as a means of creating a more 
mocratic society”. Where privately- 
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owned institutioss requtnid atate 
aid, there ahould be an element of 
public participation in the owner¬ 
ship and control of these concerns. 
The General Council was asked to 
campaign for the nationalisation 
of road transport, steel, aircraft, 
ship-building and electrical engi¬ 
neering. It expressed “alarm at 
the concentration of economic and 
political power in the hands of a 
few powerful groups arising from 
the increase in mergers". 

Comprehensive Incomes Policy 

The General Counal’s reaction 
to this is certain to be cool, because 
many of its members realise that a 
nationalisation “shopping list” 
would hardly be an asset to the 
Labour Party at the next General 
Election 

Labour leaders are confident 
after the Conference that a Labour 
Government would be assured of 
union co-operation in an income 
policy. They have already made 
it plain that a Labour administra¬ 
tion would insist on a comprehen¬ 
sive incomes policy — covering 
rent, profits and other forms of in¬ 
come, as well as wages — and they 
have no doubt that they would 
have union co-operation in any 
degree of wage restraint that was 
part of an overall incomes policy. 
They also regard what happened 
at Brighton as notice served on the 
(Conservative Government that it 
cannot expect to implement an in¬ 
comes policy in the present cir¬ 
cumstances and in view of its record 
on >vages and profits 


sine, oh the hthetr hiOtd, 1 jMi«iV«s 
that society can be tiantdbrtBed ibr 
the better only when the ieveia of 
power are in different hands. On 
an mconies policy, Woodcock is 
prepared to bargain with the Gov¬ 
ernment of the day, whether it is 
Conservative or Labour. Frank 
Cousins is prepared to do a deal 
with a Labour (rovernment only, 
and then only when he has been 
satisfied about its social credentials. 

Commenting on the Congress, the 
Economist says: “On the face of 
things, Mr Woodcock suffered a more 
bitter string of defeats at Brighton 
than any Labour leader since Mr 
Gaitskel] at the Party Conference 
at Scarborough in 1960; but in 
paradoxical fact he, as Mr Gait- 
skell also did at Scarborough, may 
have immensely strengthened his 
fiiture standing — and with it the 
opportunity to fulfil his declared 
purpose of getting the Trade Union 
movement ‘out of Trafalgar Square' 
and into the inner counsels of the 
nation". 

Too Non-Political 

It should, however, be noted 
that a group of unions calling itself 
the radical left, as opposed to 
what IS called Woodcock’s radical 
right, is to draw up its own econo¬ 
mic document within the next 
month or so. The group thinks 
Woodcock. who would bargain 
with almost any Government, i.s too 
non-political and it wants to co¬ 
ordinate the movement’s intelligent 
left wing. 


Power Slrucale 

The year ahead will see the 
most subtle and relentless power 
struggle in the British Trade union 
movement for many years. Person¬ 
ality is now playing a central part 
in the struggle for change in the 
trade unions. C^rge Woodcock 
wishes to build up the image of a 
modem forward-looking trade unio¬ 
nist who will modernize the move- 
mmt and make it into a machine 
which can present a coherent and 
efficiently drilled front to Govern¬ 
ment and employers. Frank Cou- 


Zbe Economic Mcelil? 

Foreign Subscription Rate 
Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been found 
necessary to revise our foreign 
subscription rate. With effect 
from July 1963, the annual 
foreign subscription will be 
Rs 34, SOs or $ 7. 

A Feknandes 
Btuiaas Manager 
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Aivay with the Deputies 


^l^ltlTERS’ Building is a very 
different place from the Krem* 
tin. No Nikita Khrushchev presides 
over it; and it would be a gross 
exaggeration to liken the late Dr 
B C Roy to the late Joe Stalin. The 
differenoe between the two is not 
of degree but of kind and dimen¬ 
sion, both of achievement and evil. 
Why, then, did two such dissimilar 
entities come to mind together? Be¬ 
cause Writers’ Building too. m Dr 
Roy’s time, came to acquire a cult 
of personality; and, since his death 
on July 1 last year, there has taken 
place a certain de-Royiaation on 
the lines of de-Stalinisation in the 
Soviet Union or de-Patelisation in 
New Delhi. Perhaps more outside 
West Bengal than within, the image 
of West Bengal was completely 
identified with that of Bidhan Babu; 
and when death supervened the re¬ 
action was almost apocalyptic. 

It IS too early to say whether hts 
successor, P C Sen, has measured 
up to him or whether he ever will. 
Some of the schemes initiated by 
Dr Roy have made fair progress; 
Durgapur’s gas has just started 
(lowing into Calcutta Some schemes 
of Dr Roy such as deep sea fishing 
liave been abandoned, although not 
until the Fisheries Minister had 
made a fool of himself hy saying 
that the scheme, after incurring a 
loss of Rs 64 lakhs, had been “a 
success” What has been proved 
anew is that it is not in the divine 
sche,me of things to make any man 
indispensable, for in that event He 
would have made some of us iramor- 
Idl Prafulla Sen carries on, not too 
tiddly. Having thus demonstrated 
the dispensability of Dr Roy, Sen 
lame out with a thoughtless remark. 
When the Kamaraj plan burst on 
linn, he said that all hi.s colleagues 
w'erp “indispensable” and there 
would be no retrenchment in hi» 
(Government. So far so good. 

Doing Without 

Only a few days later. behind 
the scenes, something happened 
somewhere which, of course, as free 
< itizens of a free country, we have 
no right to know. All we know is 
that, on a sudden, on September 1, 
Shri Sen not only found half his 
colleagues not indispensable but he 


actually dispensed with them with 
the greatest of e^ise. All the expend¬ 
ables were found in the rartka of 
Deputy Ministers, of whom there is 
now none in West Bengal which 
Dr Roy once described as “lUider- 
administcred” or “under-governed”. 
It is certainly true that the Depbty 
Ministers were grossly under-em¬ 
ployed. These poor things walked 
the corridors of Writers’ Building, 
swapped gossip with MLAs and 
lower division clerks — it is to be 
doubted that the upper division 
clerks took the Deputy Ministers 
very seriously — and sometimes ac¬ 
companied Ministers on tour (to 
carry their luggage?). Now even 
these pleasures of life are gone. 
There may shortly be a trade union 
of dismissed Deputy Ministers. 

It really is hard on the poor 
chaps. Some Secretaries, especially 
if of the ICS, might not show them 
files or even address them as “sir”, 
but there was the salary; there was 
the free telephone; there was a 
minor flower show or something to 
ojien in the evening; and the ini¬ 
tials D M might sometimes b»; mis¬ 
takenly taken to stand for District 
Magistrate Now all that is, or will 
he, gone It seems unlikely in the 
extreme that the jobless Deputy 
Ministeis will he found enough work 
in the party; useless in ofiice, they 
are hardly the men to revitalise the 
Congress Party which, some may re¬ 
member was the proclaimed pur¬ 
pose of the Kamaraj plan. The con¬ 
siderable amount of money that had 
so long been wasted on the Deputy 
Ministers, their travelling and other 
amenities will now be saved. Good; 
but only the heartless will withhold 
a tiny tear for the unemployed De¬ 
puty Ministers, all nine of them. 

More to Go 

Sen has a 34-8trong, if “strong” 
is the word. Council of Ministers, 
Ministers of Slate and Deputy Min¬ 
isters. With the extinction of the 
last species, it will be smaller. Sen 
say.s he wants it still smaller; no 
more than 18. Professor Parkinson 
worked out the sise of an ideal 
Government; if memory serves, the 
number was five and that would 
include a Minister of Defence. Since 
defence is not the States’ husineas 


in India yet, four should he ample. 
Has Parkinson’s Law been at work 
in giving the small State of West 
Bengal 34 Ministers? Only partial¬ 
ly. What really did the trick was 
what 1 shall modestly call Flibberti¬ 
gibbet’s Law. Cabinets expand so 
as to fill the emptiness of MLAs’ 
lives after winning an election on 
false promises, as a reward for the 
further promise to the Chief Minis¬ 
ter that, as Ministers, they will in¬ 
trigue less against him than as 
mere mlas. All this has no rela¬ 
tion whatever to the amount of 
work to be done in Writers’ Build- 
mg. 

Well, Shri P C Sen had better 
think again. He should remember 
the px|jerience of Hare Krushna 
Mahauj) in Orissa a few years ago. 
In cohort with Rajendra Singh Deo, 
Mahatab tried the rule of three; 
there were three Ministers m the 
coalilioii Government. It did not 
work long; more Ministers had to 
be take.n, and, eventually, Mahatab 
himself had to go and set up shop 
in New Delhi. The threat to Sen 
does not, at the moment, come from 
the direction of mi.as but from 
another quarter, Yet there is a 
limit to what even loyal mlah will 
stand. Crediting, for argument’s 
sake, the mlas with brains, these 
w'ill now he idle; and everyone 
knows whose workshop these are 
the venue for. 

Wanted Sinecure 

This writer is a great believer in 
the political usefulness of u»less 
offices and various workless or 
underemployed democratic, deco¬ 
rative institutions. Dr Johnson was 
not right when he said that no man 
is more harmlessly employed than 
in making money, or words to that 
effect. The “ robber barons ” of 
America disproved him long ago; 
and we have our vegetarian “man- 
eaters”. But, tt ran truly be main¬ 
tained that no politician is more 
harmlessly employed than when 
signing files and making speeches 
in the Assembly. Ministers and 
legislatures cost the public a lot of 
money; but you can’t have democ¬ 
racy without paying for it. What 
10 suggested is that the price, if not 
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-';;";?^flWTO<?, ‘iwhl' India, is wdr^ 

^ ^ - ■_ • 

I' SoiBC^ «r({ue that Goveivhors and 
tJppw Honors should go. It i« ti-u« 
t^oti^h their functions ’are margi* 
^ 'nal> But by hi Hug Government 
Hotisrs and Upper Houses the coun¬ 
try keeps 8 fair number of people 


^■'.4' ■■'“ '■ '"V. '-I > 

■out ol taistjtid. It ta not 

■nwJeasary to jiame names; but, ab 
.tbotigh the Gon^eas did It for ila 
own reaeons, the imprisonment of 
Pattom Tltanu PiVai in Chandigarh 
Government House, for instance, 
was a distinct service to Kerala. 
P C Sen is'said to have sacked, so 
many colleagues in consultation wub 


A|ulya ■‘^h’^1-' the' 
have, b«jn the origumc^- of Tfihg 
idea. And'nobody hgs evipr aDClned 
Ghosh of ever doing tuiytiiing with¬ 
out a purpose. About? just what it 
is, in the long run, P C Sen mtty 
be no wiser mail this writef. ^ 

— Flibberpgibbfit 


OONATK uacaacev to thc national OtrBNCt fund 
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Day by day, month by month, 
the face of India changes fast. 

Mighty steel penstocks guide the 
rushing river waters to turn the 
turbines to produce electric power. 

Massive generators, dotted across the 
country, send this power vibrating along 
wires to turn the wheels of industry. Electric 
lamps are switched on in village homes. Long lines 
of steel pipes girdle vast stretches of land, carrying 
water to thirsty villages and liquid gold to refineries 
Automatic signals guide rolling wheels along a 
criss-cross of steel tracks. Radio waves race across 
the skies to help mighty Jet planes land on our soil 
with their precious cargo. And thus a nation steps 
out to tomorrow. 

As electrical and mechanical 
contractors and maintenance specialists on 
behalf of leading West German manu- 
iacturers, we too are contributing our 
bit towards building a new India. 
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. Rc^arch for Smidl Industry 


' M C SbxHts 

lEeanomic lleM«reb far Small Induatry Develop meat i llltutrwi^ by India'* Expericmce by S Nanjundan, 
H E ftobiKm. and Eugene Staley, Stanford Rewerch iMti tute, California and Asia Publishing Hduie, India, 1962. > 
Pp lx + 316, pric? Rs 18.00 - - , , 


OOORIDINATED small-industry 
dedelopifnent prograirune. has 
been in operation in India for over 
a decade now. The organizational 
pattern for the programme was 
provided by the Ford Foundation 
(Intemationai Planning) Team way 
back in 1&54, much the same way 
as the rationale or the basic stra- 
legy of small industry development 
was provided hy the Karve Com- 
mittee (1956). Administrative 
leadership and helpful assistance 
from Ford Foundation consultants 
have by and large succeeded in 
evolving an integrated and com¬ 
prehensive programme on the broad 
principles and framework provided 
iiy the two reports. 

The programme comprises indus- 
irial advisory, research and training 
services, industrial estates, aid.s in 
financing, marketing and in the 
procurement of equipment and 
materials, etc. The present publi- 
(.ation rover.s the various aspects of 
the industrial research services. 
Tlie programme of industrial re¬ 
search consists of “.specially trained 
economic investigation teams lo 
lirovide information and analysis 
for two broad purposes; (1) to 
guide the planners and the admi- 
ni.strators of the small industry 
effectively, and (2) to assist small 
entrepreneurs and potential entre¬ 
preneurs, directly or through indus¬ 
trial extension olficers, in making 
better economic decisions”. 

Investigation Teams 

Tlie economic investigation teams 
are attached to the various State 
Small Industries Service Institutes 
and work in close cooperation with 
each other, the actual work of co¬ 
ordination being done by a similar 
team attached to the Central Small 
Industries Organization, under the 
Development Commissioner (ssi). 
The work of the Teams can be 
broadly divided under three func¬ 
tional heads: (1) The Industry 
Planning Analpis tk^rts which 
concern individual studies (2) the 
Market Aid Surveys fDistribotioh 
and P^earch),/ which concern 


specific products of an individual 
entrepreneur or industry, and -^3) 
the Area / Development Surveys 
whose concern it is lo assess the 
industrial potential ' of selected 
areas. Various aspects pertaining 
to each of these research activities 
— right from staffing pattern, staff 
responsibilities and training, survey 
format, study content, project pri¬ 
orities, follow-up actions — are 
subjected to a thorough and criti¬ 
cal appraisal, their shortroming-s 
highlighted and desired directions 
of improvement indicated. Indeed, 
these detailed and critical apprai¬ 
sals of the format and the func¬ 
tioning of the programme will not 
only be invaluable to the Indian 
authorities in reviewing and re¬ 
shaping the programme, but also 
to those elsewhere engaged in the 
oigaiiizatiori of similar programmes. 

Significant changes have been 
made in each one of these research 
aclivilies ill the course of tlieir 
evolution over the years, cliaiiges 
touching upon em|ihasis. content 
and objectives. Tlie attempt in 
raeli case has been to lender them 
more effective and utilitarian to 
their respective clientele. Adher¬ 
ence to a time-schedule, brevity of 
reports and realistic recommenda¬ 
tion have been the objectives ’ ol 
these reports. lliese indeed are 
important. But in the process, it 
would seem, they have lost some 
of their wider and long-term utility. 
For example the eiccessive empha¬ 
sis laid On their being of immediate 
and “practical” utility to the en- 
treprenfeur has deprived the Indus¬ 
try Analysis and Planning R^poHs 
of their utility to planners and to 
students of economics generally 
The over-emphasis on qualitative 
appraisals in these reports again 
has rendered Uiem almost unfit for 
being used for global estimates or 
projections in -such important as¬ 
pects as employment, capital, out- 
ut, capacity utilization and so on. 
ometipicii certain -basic . concepts 
such as fixed and working capita}, 
.capacities rated and utilized, etc. 


are either not clarified or not uni¬ 
formly employed, Details at inpitts 
and cost-structure are .seldom given 
and derived ratios and ooeflk-ients 
seldom worked out in a scientific 
manner This fs an aspect which 
the Perspective Planning Team 
(Dr Staley and Mr Robisoin are 
members of this Team) could use¬ 
fully consider. 

Project Prioritle* 

Equally interesting are the au. 
thor's vie.ws on project priorities, 
especially in regard to the Area 
Development Surveys. They are 
inclined to opine that tlmse areas, 
the development ol whicli promise 
to maximise the growth potential 
of die national economy shouLrl 
have' priority over the rest. As a 
basic tenet of growth economies 
the principle appears to be sound. 
Since maxiipization .of growth and 
hence tlie reinv.estible potential in 
the short-run is he.st achieved ' 
through iiivestmeiU in projects 
which yield Uie highest marginal - 
returns. When applied to Area 
Development Prograniineii, the 
principle dictates the preferential 
development of areas whicb display 
the best potentialities for egsy deve¬ 
lopment. But the snag here is 
that in man/ “undevelojsed” tracts, 
their state of underdevelopment is 
mostly a reflection of the absence 
of essential overhead facilities such 
as power and transport than, the 
absence-of other factors conducive 
to development. Assigning' a lower 
priority to such areas and to prefer 
those relatively advanced in respect 
of tijese overhead facilities and hence 
appear, to. he promising in terras 
of the “quick growth” strategy, 
may neither yield maximum margi¬ 
nal returns to investmeni nor maxi¬ 
mise the overall growth potential 
of the national economy. Besides, 
there are also social considerations. 

Further, the area selecteil for 
study is not a closed' economy hut . 
is increasingly subject to the com¬ 
petitive forces and structural chan¬ 
ges-emerging jioth within and out¬ 
side the area economy. This -niider- 

isfis. 


the need for correct and 
reliable knowledge of the locational 
reqniremehte of each induatry-iinc 
under different conditions and for 
assessing its relative advantage in 
the area surveyed vis-a-vij other 
areas. The surveyed area .should, 
therefore, be large enough to per- 
rnit an adequate assessment of re¬ 
sources and markets and to ensure 
consideration of alternative loca¬ 
tions for the unit. 


Concepts such as “efficiency”, 
“msrket-sjze” and “living standard” 
are, better stated relatively in a 
dynamic setting than in absolute 
terms as is to be found in the 
following quotation "It is essen¬ 
tial, then, for maximum efficiency, 
lowest costs, largest markets and 
highest living standards that each 
lUork or area concentrate on what 
it can produce most cheaply or at 
least cost in relation to competitive 
areas” (p 91) As a statement of 
the comparative coat theory none 
can take exceptions to this. But. it 
has to lie remembered that just o« 
insistence on “local self-sufficiency” 
is suicidal so is over-emphasi.s on 
“regional specialisation” foolhardy. 
For one thing immobilities of fac¬ 


tors and imperfecUons of market 
are aa strong within the political 
boundaries of a country (espeaally 
a developing country) as they are 
between developed countries. 

Secondly, once a sizeable area 
unit is determined, there is advan¬ 
tage in seeking to bring about a 
halanred and mutually supporting 
pattern of industrial growth in the 
area. The question obviously is to 
determine the “viability” of a given 
area unit for sustained industrial 
growth. One way of ascertaining 
an economic area unit is, as the 
authors say, through a two-stage 
survey, first covering a wider area 
corresponding to the division cu 
contiguous block of districts follow¬ 
ed by .surveys of individual di.stricis. 

Guideline* for Future 

In respect of future oneiitafion. 
the authors rightly emphasise studies 
of protluct-supply-deinand ])ositioii 
in the countryside and the comiieti- 
tive strength of specifii stniill-siale 
units. They recommend '•ludy of 
such industry lines as have proven 
rural markets and scope for disper¬ 
sed development. They also em¬ 
phasise the need for a shift m the 


emphasis fi^otn “ia^uiliy. aiidlylsis’” 
to “plan analysis” within the over- 
all “industry setting”, ciUiing for 
“accurate and informed judgment 
on closely enmeshed technical and 
economic factors, including produc¬ 
tion requirements, minimum or al¬ 
ternative sizes of plant, locational 
advantages and disadvantages, raw 
material problems, competitive 
costs, and local distribution factors”. 

There is also a forceful plea for 
a “balanced” research programme, 
consisting of development-orien¬ 
ted industry studies, dovetailed to 
area development at various levels, 
.small factory economic guides, re¬ 
gional reports on important local 
industries, comparative studies of 
large vs small-scale development 
for individual industries, area rleve- 
lopment surveys ainsisting of “divi¬ 
sional" or multi-district surveys and 
district suiveys, substantive studies 
on common small industry develoji- 
ment problems on various current 
and long-range topics and niarkel 
Studies including Manufacturers' 
Distribution Aid .Surveys, Regional 
Industry Market Studies. Industiy 
Marketing Aid Studies and research 
and counselling for distributors 
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Indufitrial Trace in the Emergency 

Its Workiiig in R^han 

Pradeep Kumar 

Representatives of employers and workers meeting tn Jaipur, tn November 1962 agreed on an indus¬ 
trial truce in the State while the emergency created by the Chinese agresnon lasted. One of the resoluttoOe 
adopted by the conference called upon workers not to strike work or go slrne and upon employers not to re¬ 
sort to lock-outs or. retrench workers. 

This resolution came to be known as. the Industrial Truce Resolution. It was drafted on the pat¬ 
tern of the resolution adopted earlier by the all-India conference of workers and employers in New D^ki. 

The Rajasthan Government’s labour Department has tt.ow Lssucd a press note reviewing the working 
of the indu^rial truce during the period November 1962 to June 196;> Though the note claims that ‘‘‘^on 
the whole the Industrial Truce Resolution has workedwell”, an examination of some of the facl.s reveal^ in 
the note leads to exactly the opposite conclusion. 


the Industrial Truce Resolution 
stressed the need for maximum 
recourse to negotiation and arbit¬ 
ration for settlement of industrial 
disputes and suggested that: 

(a) the grievance machinery in 
industrial undertakings should be 
made more effective; 

(h) joint councils should he 
formed or the scope of works com¬ 
mittees should be enlarged to at¬ 
tend to labour problems; 

(c) labour unions affiliated to 
central labour organisations should 
form small committees to exercise 
control and restraint on their cons¬ 
tituent units in the matter of main¬ 
tenance of peace and avoidance of 
strikes, etc; 

(d) employers should give ad¬ 
vance notice of one month of in¬ 
dustrial situations likely to result in 
stoppage of work or retrenchment 
of workmen, within which time at¬ 
tempts should be made to resolve 
the dispute by conciliation or ar¬ 
bitration; 

(e) efforts should be made to 
settle all industrial disputes first at 
the level of the undertaking by 
negotiations between employers and 
labour organisations within a period 
of seven days; failing this, the dis¬ 
pute should be reported to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s conciliation machinery; 

(f) the official conciliation autho¬ 
rity should attempt to settle such 
disputes within 14 days and report 
results to the Government soon 
after; and, 

(g) the disputant parties should 
agree before the conciliation officer 
to refer disputed matters for arbit¬ 
ration, except matters involving 
creation of new rights having wide 


repercussions or involving a large 
financial stake, and the arbitrator 
should give his award as early as 
possible and in any case within a 
period of three months; failing this, 
the dispute should be referred for 
adjudication by a joint application. 

The Conference also suggested 
that the Government should request 
the Tribunal to conclude adjudica¬ 
tion proceedings within a certain 
time limit. !t called upon employ¬ 
ers and workers not to file writ 
petitions against the award of the 
adjudicator except in cases involv¬ 
ing creation of new rights or having 
•uhstantial financial implications. 
It was decided further that the Stand- 
ing Labour Committee, constituted 
m October 1960, should meet fre¬ 
quently to review the implementa¬ 
tion of the Industrial Truce Reso¬ 
lution. 

Unfounded Claim 

The State Government’s Labour 
Department has now issued a note 
reviewing the working of the Indus¬ 
trial Truce Resolution during the 
period November 1962 to June 
1963. The Note shows clearly that 
the working of the Resolution has 
been anything but satisfactory. The 
author of this article visited the 
main centres of textile industry and 
found that there has been no ap¬ 
preciable change in the industrial 
climate towards harmony and a 
greater desire to settle issues by 
negotiations. Although the State 
Government’s note hails manage¬ 
ment and unions who exercised ‘res¬ 
traint in a number of cases’ and 
took positive steps to promote co¬ 
operation, there is no definite indi¬ 
cation of the success of the indus¬ 
trial truce except that the number 


of man-days lost through strikes and 
lockouts was appreciably lower in 
this period. The number of inan- 
day.s lost was only 1,311 during 
November 1962 to June 1963, 
against 8,650 during January-Octo- 
ber 1962. 

The resolution provided for the 
formation of .small committees by 
labour unions aSiliatcd to central 
labour organisations. No such com- 
mitlee has l>een forme,d till this 
day. The bitter rivalry among 
unions, the charasterisUc of the 
Indian trade union movement, con- 
liues iiiiahated. It is alleged by the 
leaders of AlTun and HMS that 
the national emergency has been 
used to suppress the.se unions and 
to boost the iNTUC. Out of 96 in¬ 
dustrial undertakings employing 
more than 100 workers, only 31 
have set up production committees; 
many of even tliese 31 have just 
turned their works committees into 
production committees. Even where 
they exist, these committees remain 
on paper In the textile industry, 
out of the seven undertakings that 
the author visited where production 
committees had been set up, in only 
one was the committee working 
satisfactorily. Out of the remaining 
six, in five the committees had not 
met and in one though it had mot 
thrice during the last eig^it months 
no derisions had been taken. Work¬ 
ers, though full of enthusiasm to 
raise production, are not acquaint¬ 
ed with the techniques of produc¬ 
tion planning and employers hesi¬ 
tate to explain production techniques 
to workers’ representatives. 

During the period under review, 
according to the official note, as 
many as 344 workers were retrwich- 
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$ iindertakings. “In addition 
to tMae, a nuitiber of workon wore 
retrtincbed >n the pwd and Ini- 

S ation Departments of the State 
lie to closure of some works during 
emergency”. 

Employers Reject Arbitration 

The Resolution required that there 
should be maximum recourse to 
voluntary arbitration. It has also 
been Ikid down that all complaints 
pertaining to discharge of workers, 
victimisation and retrenchment, 
which cannot be settled mutually, 
should be settled through arbitra¬ 
tion. The note says; “The experi¬ 
ence in this direction has not been 
good. Most of the employers have 
not agreed to voluntary arbitration. 
In 11 cases the employers did not 
agree for arbitration Only in one 
case the management agreed for 
arbitration during this period. No 
specific reasons were given by the 
management for refusing arbitra¬ 
tion”. 

Regarding dismissal and discharge 
ot workerA the note reports seven 
cases in which a number of work¬ 
ers were dismissed and disdiarged 
and arbitration was refused by the 
employers. One of these cases was 
reported in the Rajasthan State 
Roadways, a public sectoi under¬ 
taking The note concludes that “On 
the whole the Industnal Truce Re¬ 
solution has worked well. On the 
sidi! of the workers there lias been 
commendable restVaint though the 
Btnployers in some cases have not 
shown the same spirit”. 


.U is poml«i''<»ut thgt out of the 
.106 cases pending helcU’e the con¬ 
ciliation authority on November 1, 
1962, 102 cases were settled either 
by mutual negotiation or by the in¬ 
tervention of conciliation officers. 
This does not, however, necessarily 
reflect the desire of employers and 
workers to settle disputes without 
taking recourse to the expensive and 
delaying adjudication machinery. 
Out of the 64 cases that Were pend¬ 
ing before the industrial tribunal 
and the labour court only in 10 
cases did the parties yield to the 
persuasion of the Government to 
agree to out-of-court settlement. And 
this when the Tribunal and the 
Court did not exist during this 
period due to the refusal of the 
judge to accept the appointment. 

Why the Trace Failed 

The Government’s note lists the 
following difficulties in the imple¬ 
mentation of the Industrial Truce 
Rpsolulioii: 

(1) Employers do not agree to 
arbitration even in relatively minor 
cases of discharge and suspension of 
workmen This hSs created a feel¬ 
ing of discontentment among the 
workers, liecause court procedures 
are costly and usually take a long 
time. 

(2) There have l»een a number 
of cases of discharge and dismissal 
of workmen by the employers on 
minor matters which is against the 
spirit of the Industrial Truce Reso¬ 
lution. 

(3) Where there is more than 
one union in an industry, the re- 




preaei^Uyea 

do not to^wratg in the pf 

the emergency production 6on^ait- 
tees. , 

(4) Though a large nundier pf 
emergency production committees 
have been formed in the State, tar¬ 
gets of production and other ^tis- 
tics are usually not disclosed by 
the employers so that workers do 
not know how much production or 
productivity has increased. 

(5) Public sector undertakings in , 
the State have not been cooperat¬ 
ing in forming production oommit- 
tees. 

Conflict over Cooperatives 

(6) Workers have not been en¬ 
thusiastic about setting up coope¬ 
rative stores. The reason is that 
where there is rivalry among work¬ 
ers, it is not possible to have one 
coimnon store for all the workers 
of the factory, while the Coopera¬ 
tive Department insists th^t there 
should be only one cooperative 
store for each unit. 

(7) Employers are not prepared 
to give loan and subsidy to the co¬ 
operative stores as envisaged in tiie 
model scheme. 

(8) There have been instances of 
breach of the Truce Resolution even 
by INTUC unions. 

(9) The collection of money for 
the National Defence Fund from 
the workers has slowed down. The 
AiTiir; unions particularly are op¬ 
posing deduction from wages. They 
are also opposing the working of 
additional shifts or working of fac 
tones on Sundays, etc 


freedom is in fterii, defend it with ail you/ mij^ht ■—jawahviai iiahra 


DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY 
NEEDS CONTINUOUS EFFORT 

Tha aiitarnal danger that faca* us Is 
na* of today «nly. It may last for a 
coiwMorable tima. So the nation 
will always hava to be on Its guard. 

Thar* can be no complacancy, no 
slackoning of offort to stroiyhon /O 

defaiice In avary way. 

WORK RESOLUTELY W 
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All Ajqn^ch 

A G Mil jiuadar 

In spite of tie' frequent criticism c(f the estimates of nauanal income prepared by the Central Statist 
tual Organisatiafi^'toe are still very much dependent on the CSO for any data on national inaome. 

The estimates presented tn the CS&s ‘whUe papers’ are brPadly based on the eoMepts, methodology 
and source materials used by the National Income Committee. Houiever, since the publication of the Fined 
Report of the NIC in 1954* there has been much improvemera ^the availability of primary statistical 
m^erUsl which hps made many of the assumptions of the NIC untenable. 

In fact, the present sector-wise estimates of national income do not provide reliable measures of out- ' 
putt and this is particularly true of animed husbandry, fprespy, fishery, faOiory establishments, strudi enter- . 
prises, other commerce and transport, professions and, liberal arts, domestic services and house property. 

An attempt has been made below to present an alternative estimate of the small enterpr^s sector's 
contribution to national income. 


^HE coverage of the small enter¬ 
prises sector, lor the present 
purpose, has been taJten to he the 
same as adopted by CSO for their 
ad hoc publication “National In¬ 
come Statistics : Proposals for a 
Revised Series of National Income 
Estimates for 1955-56 to 1959-60*’. 
In other words, it includes all manu¬ 
facturing establishments not cover¬ 
ed by the Factories Act, 1948. 

In case of the small enterprises 
sector, apart from the ‘white paper’, 
two other sets of estimates of natio¬ 
nal income for the. period 1955-56 
to 1959-60 are available The first 
of these two sets was prepare^ by 
the CSO a few years ago and pub¬ 
lished in NIS whereas the other se¬ 
nes was prepared jointly by P N 
Dhar and S Sivasubramatnan {The 
Economic Weekly, Special Number, 
July 1962) Both Dhar and Siva- 
suhrartianian and the CSO have 
adopted a combination of “product 
approach” and “income-approach 
for estimating the net contribution 
of the small enterprises sector to 
national income. Net value added 
per engaged person was eJtimated 
first and then it was multiplied by 
the working force (ie, the number 
of persons engaged) In order to 
estimate the net value added per 
engaged person, Dhar and Sivasu- 
bramanian have used practically the 
satiie methodology and sourw 
materials as used by the CSO in 
their NIS. For estimating the wt^k- 
mg force, however, Dhar and ^Siva- 
subramanian have used the “Spe¬ 
cial employmeht data collected diir- 
ing the 9th round (May-Nov, 1955) 
of (he National Sample Survey 


(NSS)”* whereas CSO’s estimate of 
working force was based on (1) 
economic data of the 1951 popula¬ 
tion census and (2) data relating 
to additional employment generated 
during the first and second Five- 
Year Plans as provided by the 
Planning Commission. 

Non-camparaUe Eslimasett 

In estimating the net value add¬ 
ed per engaged person Dhar and 
-Sivasubraraanian, like the CSO, 
have collected statistics relating to 
value added, number of persons 
engaged, gross output etc. from vari¬ 
ous studies on small industries spon¬ 
sored by the Research Programmes 
Committee of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, State Statistical Bureaus, 
Development Commission for Small- 
Scale Industries and the annual re¬ 
ports of the National Small Indus¬ 
tries Corpjoration. Die main defect 
of this procedure lies in the fact 
that most of the surveys are ‘local’ 
in nature and the definitions of 
small industries vary from one re- 
p«rt to another. Dhar and Siva- 
subramanian themselves admitted 
that “unfortunately the definitions 
and methods of measurement used 
are not identical in all these re¬ 
ports” The estimates of value add¬ 
ed per engaged person as prepared 
by the CSO also suffer from defects 
of the same nature Curiously 
enough, the data relating to output, 

• A special tabulation of the afoie. 
said NSS data was done originally 
for H F Lydafi for a «udv ihe re 
' suits of which are published in 
** Role of Small Rnterpritee' in 
Indian Economic DeviPl®P««ht ”• 


value added etc, piertaining to sniaJl 
enterprises sector as collected during 
various rounds of NSS and given in 
Report Nos 19, 51, 52 were comple¬ 
tely rejected by both CSO and Dhar 
and Sivasubramanian on the ground . 
that the NSS definition of small 
enterprises does not strictly'conform 
to that adopted by tliem. 

As a complete census of small 
industries )»itnilBT to the Annual' 
Survey of Industries ip case of large 
industries) is rather impossible, the 
estimates for small enterprises have 
to be prepared from the data collec¬ 
ted through properly designed sam¬ 
ple surveys. In spile of its many 
limitations, the NSS is the only 
source which .gives valid estimates 
for the whole small industries sec¬ 
tor. It may be mentioned here that 
in estimating the net output of the 
agriculture sector,, the data in res¬ 
pect of several Input items given 
in various reports relating to ‘Stu¬ 
dies in the Economics of Farm 
Management’ have been rejected by 
the CSO in their NIS One of the 
reasons given by the CSO for re¬ 
jecting the Farm Management data 
IS that as they relate to “twO conti- 
iruous districts, the estimates based 
on them may not be truly represen¬ 
tative of the State”. Whereas in 
the agriculture sector the data which 
are local in nature have been re¬ 
jected, they have been preferred to 
NSS data in case of small enterpri¬ 
ses sector in spite of the fact that 
other reports suffer as much from 
tile defect of “definitational non- 
coinparabilit^’ as tibe NSS. 
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In tbe present paper, ccaitribntion 
of snisl} enterprises sector has been 
estimated by ad(q)ting a combination 
of the “pr^uct approach” and the 
“income approach*. For the por- 
pose of estimation, the small enter¬ 
prises sector has been divided into 
two sub-sectors, viz, (i) household 
industries, and (ii) non-household 
small-scale manufacture Net value 
added by household industries and 
non-household small-scale manufac¬ 
ture has been estimated separately 
and then the sub-sectoral estimates 
ad^d together to give an estimate 
of the net output of the small enter¬ 
prises sector. 

In the 14th round refenng to the 
period July 1958 to June 1959, the 
NSS has collected data on small- 
scale manufacture and handicrafts 
from unregistered households esta¬ 
blishments, the results of which are 
available m NSS reports The geo¬ 
graphical coverage of the 14th round 
was the whole of tlie Indian Union 
excluding NEFA, Ladakh and the 
Islands of Andaman, Nicobar, 
Amindivi, Laccadive and Minicoy 
The results given in the report per¬ 
tain to all unregistered household 
manufacturing establishments Un¬ 
like earlier rounds, in the Mtli 
round “the small scale products 
produced by the sample household 
which was consumed by the sample 
household itself was taken i-to 
con.sideration”. Government agencies, 
joint stock companies, co-operatives 
and other non-household enterprises 
engaged in small-scale manufacture 
were excluded from the survey 

Value Added by Household Industry 

Statewiae estimates of (1) total 
number of households (2) total 
number of persons engaged (3) 
total number of household persons 
(4) per household value of output 
(51 per household value of input 
and (6) per household value add¬ 
ed are available in the report sepa¬ 
rately for rural and urban areas 
Utilising the above information, 
value added pier pierson engaged in 
household manufacture for the 
combined rural and urban areas of 
different Stales has been estimated 
for 1958-59 and then brought up to 
1960-61 with the help of an index 
of wages of rural skilled workers 
in the different States, specially con¬ 
structed for the purpose. The value 


iMtded pel' eogatged' puad^ thiw 
estimated, is mutl^Iied by itie 
number of woritiers engaged in 
household industries fas given in 
Census Paper No 1, 19(62) to arrive 
at the Statewise estimates of net 
output from hcHMohold manufactur¬ 
ing industries. It may he mentioned 
here that the figures given in Cen¬ 
sus Paper No 1, W8, refer to 
March I, 1961; for the present esti¬ 
mate, the nomber of worken as 
given by. the population Census 
(1961) has been assumed to repm- 
sent the year 1960-61, Net contribu¬ 
tion of household industries to 
national income is then found by 
totalling the net output of indivi¬ 
dual Stales as Rs 397 crores. Detail* 
are given in Table 1. 

Manufaclurina iiUier ihan Houaekuid 
Industry 

In addition to the number of 
workers engaged in household in¬ 
dustry, Census Paper No 1, 1962, 
also gives the number of workers 
engaged in' manufacturing other 
than household industry. From the 
Indian Labour Year Book (1961) 
and the Annual Survey of Indus¬ 
tries, 1959 and 1960 (ASI), the 
number of persons engaged in large 
scale manufacturing industries for 
ilifferent States have been estimat- 
e<l It may be noted here that the 
number of jyersons engaued in large 


tK!«le ' PMpu^ctiri'iing' 
slightly httgm than tim muntbei 
persons ooming uiufer the pun 
of the FatSorwa Act, 1948. In 
ASf (census portion), data leia 
to (1) numW of persons con 
under the purview of the Facto 
Act, 1946 and (2) total numbei 
persons engaged m large » 
manufacturing industry for the 
porting establishments are availa 
From the total number of worl 
engaged in manufacturing other t 
household industry as given by ( 
sus (1961), number of persons 
gaged in large-scale roanufactui 
industry has been deducted to 
rive at an estimate of number 
persons engaged in non-househ 
small-scale manufacture for dif 
ent States, 

In order to estimate the va 
added per person engaged in n 
household small scale manufacti 
a slightly indirect method has b 
adopted. With the promulgation 
Collection of Statistics (Centr 
Rules, in 1959, the collection of d 
relating to industrial statistics fr 
1959 onwards is being conduc 
through a comprehensive Ann 
Survey of Industries (ASI). 1 
coverage of ASI extends to all f 
tories coming under the purview 
the factories Act, 1948. In on 
to make it operationally success! 


Table 1 1 Estimates 

of Income from Household Industry 
at Current Prices 

for 196Ih61 

Stales 

Employment in 
Household 
Industry 
(nosy 

Value Added 
Per Person 
in Household 
Industry 
(Rs) 

Value Addt 
(l^laUia) 
col (2) X 
cd (3) 

_<L)____ 

(2V 

. ..(3L. . 


1 Andhra Pradesh 

1815154 

175 

3176.52 

2 Assam 

280353 

385 

107^36 

3 Bihar 

1057900 

246 

2623.59 

4 Maharashtra 

832169 

607 

5051.27 

S Orissa 

530809 

210 

1114.70 

6 Punjab 

540849 

970 

5246.24 

7 Madhya Pradesh 

841395 

303 

2549 43 

8 Madras 

1206812 

198 

2389.49 

3 Uttar Pradesh 

1801746 

257 

4630.49 

10 West Bengal 

487311 

720 

3308.64 

11 Kerala 

4B8562 

175 

854.98 

12 Mysore 

708710 

229 

1622.95 

1 3 Rajasthan 

598182 

172 

1028.87 

14 Gujarat 

555606 

612 

3400.31 

IS Delhi 

16710 

1025 

171.28 

16 Himachal Pradesh 

44849 

1025 

459.70 

17 Tripura 

25153 

395 

99.35 

18 J & K 

95628 

358 

342.35 

19 Others t 

102815 

330 

339.29 

Total 

12030713 


39688-81 


t Includes Laccadive, Minicoy, Amindiv, Andaman and Nicobar Island), Manipi 
Dadra-Nagar Harchi, NEFA, Nagaland and Pondicherry Estimates of v^i 
added is based on value added per person derived /torn all States other tfai 
* other States' 




^^|j|''{MHite. ^T|mt 'Si»ntp}«i pa^ ^ 
vewi' ConipaBiUively cioiialW mtories. 
Inr {act. it inclucwi onl)r those Ibc- 
torjM t^hidi ^ employ nioie than 9 
wiwkias bpj lew. S0 wotfcew 
)|mn|( power or more than 19 work* 
t*rs . W l«M than lOO worters not 
using power. From the results of the 
sample part of ASI, 1960 it has been 
poeuble to estimate the value add¬ 
ed*' per' person engaged for differ¬ 
ent States for 1960. It is expected 
that the value added per person en-_ 
gaged- in non-household small-scale 
manufacture will l>e higher than the 
corre^)onding estimate of household 
industries but will be lower than 
the value added per person engaged 
in smaller factories covered by the 
sample part of ASI. _ 

Therelore it has been assumed 
that a simple average of value ad¬ 
ded per person pertaining to facto¬ 
ries covered by sample part of ASI 
and household industries will repre- 
sent the value added per person en¬ 
gaged in non-household small-scale 
manufacture The value added per 
person engaged thus estimated is 
multiplied by the number of persons 
engaged in non-household small- 
scale manufacture to get Statewise 
estiipates of net output of non-house¬ 
hold small-scale manufacture. Add¬ 
ing the Stale estimate, the national 
total is arrived at (see Table 2). 

The contribution of small enter¬ 
prises sector to national income is 
faken as the sum of (1) net output 
of household industries and (2) net 
output of ijon-household small-scale 
manufacture. Thus, in 1960-61, the 
total contribution of small enterpri¬ 
ses Sector national income ts esti¬ 
mated at Rs 863 crores at current 
prices (see Table 3). 

Comparison of Different Estimates 

It is perhgps worthwhile lO' place 
the present estimate against simi¬ 
lar estimates ' prepared . respective¬ 
ly by Dhar and Sivasubramanian 
and the CSO and examine its mag¬ 
nitude. The following table gives 
the p);giietit estimate of net output of 
‘-luall enterprises sector along with 

• Net of d«>ieciation. Depreciation has 

faMit esiima^ at the Same rate as 

^ part of ASI. 


tnffManBaiittn! , 



Sowoe 


Year,of Net 

Referance. Oulph* 

(Jit trorm)' 


~''M 'thleimk^ at-' 

pieawit Wtimale is, not die as 
others, it is necewary to wake ioRW 
adjuatitaents in the other estiimiles 
,in onksr ^ make them, oomparahiov 
As has been'idready stat^, both €30 
and Dhar and Shrasubramasiian ^ye 
prepared the estimates df net out¬ 
put At' current prices for the period. 
1955-^ to 19S9-<M. From these data, 
the average rate of it^etne per an- 

TaUe of Ineeme - from Smaller Hamifacnirinc ’laduslry Cx-. 

elndinf Factories and HensehoM Industry for at Carrsnt Priom 


'* : 


CSO's eatittate 



as given In NTS 

19994)0 

786 

Dhar and Siva- 
subriunanian’s 
eftfanale 

t959«0 

1044 

The pieeest 
estimate 

1960-61 

869 


States 


(1) 



a.sl5 



1 Andhra Pradesh 

2 Assam 

3 Bihar 

4 Maharashtra 

5 Orissa 

6 Punjab , 

7 Madhya Pradesh 
a Madras 

9 Ulur Pradesh 
JO West Bengal 

11 Kerala 

12 Mysore 

13 Rajasthan 

14 Gujarat 

15 Delhi 

16 Himachal Pradesh 

17 Tripura 

18 J & K 

19 Others t 
Total 


(2) 

(9)' 

(4) 

(5) 

(S) 

475675 

229354 

246321 

566 

1394.16 

103624 

88549 

15085 

1509 

227.63 

425896 

199334 

226562 ■ 

1082 

2^1.40 

6046.89' 

1304335 

805417 

498918 

1212 

86197 

34122 

52075 

834 

434.91 

354058 

134342 

219716 

1840 

4042.77 

336845 

165539 

171806 

733 

1255.67 

848302 

328610 

519692 

1068 

5550.31 , 

.800835 

340935 

459900 

1007 

4631.19 

1319160 

746954 

572206 

1386 

7930.76 

529472 

170440 

359032 

1094 

3927.81 

421880 

176362 

245518 

1186 

2911.84 

172025 

61549 

U0476 

706 

779.96 

536159 

360673 

175486 

1548 

271652 

170324 

72783 

97541 

1840 

1794.75, 

6735 

2444 

4291 

1791 , 

76.85 

10839 

2108 

8731 

604 

52.74. 

33453 

10857 

22S96 

841 

190i03 ’ 

20722 

7956546 

1204 

3931576 

19518 

4024970 

1159 

226.2) 

46641.84 


Table Si Estimates of National Income from Small Enterprises fog 1960w6JI 

at Current Prices (Rt lakhi) 


Stales 


Value Added 
in h h Industry 


V«lue Added in 
Smaller Manu¬ 
facturing 
Industries 


Total Value 
Added in 
Small Scale' 
Industries 
.001(2)'-!- 
erf(S) 


(1) • 

(2)' 

(3) s 

(4) 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

3177 

1394 

4571 

2 Assam 

1079 

228 

1307 

3 Bihar 

2624 

2451 

5075 

4 Maharashtra 

5051 

6047 

11098 

5 Orissa 

1115 

434 

1549 

6 Punjab 

5246 

4043 

9289 

7 Madhya Pradesh 

2549 

1256 

3825 

8 Madras 

2389 

5550 

7939 

9 Uttar Pradesh 

, 4630 

4631 

9261 

10- West Bengal 

3509 

7931 

11440 . 

It Kerala 

855 

3926 

4783 

12 Mysore 

1623 

2912 

4535 

13 Rajasthan 

1029 

780 

1809 

14 Gujarat 

3400 

2717 

6117 

15 D^i 

171 

1795 

1966 

16 Hhnachal Pradesh 

460 

77 

537 

17 Tripura 

99 

53 

132 - 

18 J * K 

342 

190 

532 

19 Others t • 

359 

226 

565 

Total 

39687 

46643 

66830 


.t Please see foot note to table I. 
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t«M« 4i V«liie Added Pdr 


Source 

CSO’a Mtunete a« given m NIS 
Dhar>SivMubnunanian estimate 
The present estimate 

num has been derived for both the 
series separately. These rates are 
then applied to the corresponding 
estimate of tret output for 1959-60 
to get rough estimates of net output 
for both the series for 1960-61. The 
net outputs thus estimated are Rs 
824 and Rs 1108 crores for CSO and 
Dhar and Sivnsubramanian. respe¬ 
ctively. 


and Of Waridng Fonw 


Ettimaie Value added 
Yearol of working per pawn 
reference force (*000) (R«)' 


1935-56 11237 565 

1955-56 12619 625 

1960-61 16056 538 

in the present estimate are based 
on a scientifically planned sample 
survey, those used by both CSO and 
Dhar and Sivasubramanian for 
combining the value added per per¬ 


son obtained ittm varsous {oo«l 
reporte were mote or less aibltiary. 

It is hoped that research work¬ 
ers on national income will give 
more weight to the data collected 
through scientifically planned and 
properly designed sample survey 
like NSS and the various Saving 
Surveys conducted by the National 
Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search for estimation of sectoral in¬ 
comes. 


It may be observed from the 
above sets of figures that the proje,- 
cted CSO estimate for 1960-61 is 
not much different from the present 
estimate, whereas Dhar and Siva- 
subraRianian's estimate of Rs 1108 
rrores is far higher. Due to the ab¬ 
sence of separate figures of value 
added per person for bo'h th<‘ CSO 
an.I Dhar-Sivasubramanian senes for 
years other than 1955-56. it is not 
possible to locate exactly the origin 
of differences. However, a not-too 
exact idea can be formed with the 
help of 1955-.56 data Table 4 shows 
the value added per person and 
working force separately for all 
the three sets of estimates. It will 
be seen that both in case of working 
forte and value added per person, 
considerable differences exi«<t bet¬ 
ween the present estimate and other 
estimates In case of working force, 
the differences can be explained, to 
some extent, by the fact that during 
the last decade there has been a tre¬ 
mendous increase in population and 
it is quite likely that a substantial 
portion of the new entrants to the 
labour force ut ab.sorbed in house¬ 
hold industries. 

It has already been p>oinl»»d out 
that both CSO and Dhar-Sivasu- 
bramanian have used results of sur¬ 
veys which are local in nature to 
arrive at the estimate of value ad¬ 
ded per person at the national level 
and, therefore, it is no wonder that 
their estimates differ so much from 
the present estimate. It is a well- 
known fact that value added per 
person varies widely from region 
to region and therefore different 
estimates of value addesd per per¬ 
son at the All-India .level can be 
found by using different sets of 
weights. Whereas the weights used 
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the *Prot«!tionist’ Argunt^t 


Reply 

Anttsvft Sea ' 


ARI/N Ji DattagujKla’s crificisni 
(‘August 24, 19^) of my arti- 
«fe (July Q, 1963) is misdirected 
partly because the problem he is 
concenjied with is different and 
partly because he misinterprets my 
analysis. 

The Problem 

(1) While I was mainly thinking 
of inter-regionai transfer of a typi¬ 
cal labourer Who spends his boy¬ 
hood ih a lagged region, the pro¬ 
ductive period of his life in a grow¬ 
ing region and retires to his source 
of origin when he grows old. What 
Dattagupta seems to have in mind 
b the once for all migration of a 
labour family from the lagged re¬ 
gion to a growing region. I'lns ti 
clear from the opening paragraph 
of his ‘comment’ and his subsequent 
enumeration of the gams of the 
lagged region. Only when he comes 
to the ‘possible' losses, is he alive 
to the, two-way mobility of latiour 

(2) While 1 mainly addressed 
myself to the problem whether such 
inter-regional transfer of labour 
helps or retaids growth of the lag¬ 
ged region and tried to throw some 
doubts on the generally acc'ipted 
proposition, Dattagupta makes a 
static analysis of the gains and 
losses of the growing region and 
the lagged region In preparing the 
balance sheets, he does me the 
honour of incorporating certain 
points suggested by my analysis but 
big balance-sheets are, by no means, 
exhaustive particularly since he also 
allows for Jthe non-eeonomic effect^ 
(e g his credit item no 3 for die 
lagged region) Besides hit credit 
item, no 1 (he makes a specific cri¬ 
ticism of my analysis for not allowi 
ing for it) seems to imply that if 
the prevailing capital-labour ratio 
is non-optimal because of less capi¬ 
tal per unit of labour it cen be 
corrected by retrenching more 
labour and changing the ratio. From 
the point of yiew of the growth of 
the lagged region, there is an tin- 
portant .'distinction between chang¬ 
ing the ratio by fi) investing, more 


(Hipitai and (ii) retrenclUng more 
labour, for ^e -lMter method does 
:nOt necessarily hdp growth unless 
the marginfal productivity of labour 
.is negative. On the other hand it 
may retard growth, since retrenching 
of labour would be followed bv a 
reduction in total output. 

Assum|itians 

(3) I confined my analysis strict¬ 
ly , to the inter-regional export and 
import of unskilled labour and did 
not ajiow for compensatory move¬ 
ment of other real resources like 
capital. The basis of such a simpli¬ 
fication is that the capital rescuirrcs 
have an inherent tendency to be 
attrac^ted to the growing regions and 
even a large part of such resources 
generated in the lagged regions 
finds its way to the growing points. 
More about this later 

(4) While I have considered it 
highly probable that a large {lortion 
of money income transmitted to the 
lagged region would be spent on 
locally produced goods, Dattagupta 
brings in ‘the demonstration effect’ 
to doubt this possibility. Ultimately, 
this is a question of fact and not 
of logic. But such sociological fac¬ 
tors like the joint-family system, 
caste and group loyalties, the ten¬ 
dency of the comparativiely large 
number of non-earning dependent to 
cluster around the more prosperous 
rural families, social prestige being 
more ‘dependent’ on ownership of 
land rather than on consumption 
habits and maritial ties being pri¬ 
marily determined by (taste and sub¬ 
caste groupings rather than income- 
groupings — in short, group-cen¬ 
tred raodvatkms rather than ego- 
centred motivations — may well 
explain why purchasing power 
generated in these regions remains 
unrequited TTiis is a fact an well 
as a hypothesis which underlies the 
p<jlicy, suggested by many leading 
economists, of directing deficii-fi- 
nantrd public investment .projects 
tp die rural sectors. With my limi¬ 
ted knowledge of the Intricate socio¬ 
logical and institutional characteris¬ 


tics of the lagged regions of Itwiifi 
and other underdeveloped countries^ 

1 hesitate to delve into the realm 
of- sockddgy and cultural anthropo¬ 
logy. But I think it k more or leae 
safe to awume fhat uhless' these ' 
sociological institutions decay too 
rapidly, the demonstration effect ,0f 
urban consumption pattern is not 
going to be as strong in the logged ' 
regions as suggested by Dattaguj^. ' 
Some MisrepraaentalkMis 

(5) While I tried tO show that ■ 

the transfer of purchasing ‘ 

power (i c, a command over real , 
resources) does not nwessarily in¬ 
crease the scope of productive- in*' 
vestment under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances that exist in the tagged 
regions without bidding up the pri¬ 
ces of scarce resources, I -have n*' 
quarrel with the proposition that tjie^ ‘ 
trickling down of economic progress 
of the growing regions in the form 
of relieving the pressure of a B®*"" , 
tion of superfluous labour on land 
and other scarce resources does in-, 
crease the scope for such investment 
without inflationary implications. 
But the, question is not the exjgtenoe 

of • investible resources but why they 
are not so invested in the lagged 
regions. Set- in ihi.s connection ^nl 
(3). 

(6) I mentioned the possibility 
that a large number of migrated 
labourers may use their earningS 
from the growing regions for pur¬ 
chasing land and since this would 
divorce ownership of land comple¬ 
tely from land management, agri¬ 
culture, especially prcparatcuy til¬ 
lage and other operations needed in . 
the slack season might be neglected- 
It Is known, that the productivity 
curve of labour in the busy saasott 
would depend on the amount of 
labour input on land during the 
slack season. So far as leave diffi- 
culties. the lack of a regular chan¬ 
nel of timely information and the 
fact that the seasonal peak is not-- 
fixed at a particular time during the 
year but varies with the early br 
late arrival of monsoon, etc, create 
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. #n<3e«#b^ the tiwly 

’ (iniv»l ^ the lahouniig popuUtion 
from ihe growing regions to the 
lagged regions, fanning operations 
would be less ambitious and leas 
mtensivr than they would have 
been otherwise. I should also like 
to ask Dattagupta why industrial 
absenteeism sliarply increases dur- 
ing a particular period of the year 
if labourers go back to their home¬ 
lands only to maintain contact with 
the rural nexus. 

(7) It is with some diffidence that 
I come to the concluding paragraph 
of his ‘comment’ since 1 have not 
fully uncterstood the exact relation¬ 
ship between the ‘protectionist argu¬ 
ment’ and the old controversy over 
concentrated versus dispersed growth. 
Does Dattagupta refer here to regi¬ 
onal dispersal of public (or private, 
so far as their location can be in¬ 
fluenced tiirough incentives) invest¬ 
ment projects ? If so, does he put 
any faith in .such a programme ? 
Then, of course, the dichotomy bet¬ 
ween the growing region (winch 
keeps growing) and the lagged re¬ 
gion (which lags behind) i.s not 
very helpful. Dr does he mean by 
regional dispersal a deliberate poli¬ 
cy of switching surplus labour of 
the lagged region to the growing 
region irresMctive of its absorptive 
capacity ? Then it is not regional 
dispersal of growth but regional 
dispersal of non-growth, for, by 
following such a policy to the re¬ 
quired degree, both the lagged re¬ 
gion and the growing region can be 
depressed. I think it is his static 
framework of analysis and his pre¬ 
occupation with the gain-loss calcu¬ 
lus that confused the issues i"volvcd 
here. Besides, I have no knowledge 
of any policy-maker for whom such 
a deliberate policy of investing 
growing regions with surplus un¬ 
skilled labour is a settled le-sue. 

Nuclear Power Cost Halved 
ORITISH scientists have succeeded 
^ in halving the cost of nuclear 
power generation over the past seven 
years, according to Professor John 
Baxter, chairman of Au.stralia s 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

Prolcssor Baxter forecast that 
within another three or four years 
the efficiency of nuclear power sta¬ 
tions would be so improved that 
countries witli limited power resour¬ 
ces would find it economical to 
build them. 
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HOW 
TO HAVE 
A PRIVATE 
TREASURE-HOUSE 
rORRs.12 
A YEAR 

Lock away your jewels, documents and 
other valuables in a safe treasure- 
house provided by Union Bank's safe 
deposit vaults. Lockers vary in size and 
are available from Rs. 12 a year on¬ 
wards. You have the key; nobody else 
can open it I 


ITHE UNION BANK OF INDIA ltdJ 
66/80 Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay 

Safe deposit vaults at: BOMBAY (Dalai Street, 
Bandra, Bhat Bazar, Bhiwandl, Bhuteshwar, 
Goregaon, Kaibadevi, Mulund, Peddar Road, Sion) 
AHMEDABA1D (Gandhi Road) DELHI (Chandni 
Chowk, Connaught Place, Karol Baug) POONA 
(Camp) RAJKOT and VERAVAL 

m NAHM NEEDS YOUR 8AVIN68 
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Dalai Street Turns Hesitant 



Thimday’, Mwabill 


jjQALAIi STREET tried to pudi 
its way farther up last week 
but the going was not easy. The 
market met considerable resistance 
at higher levels but offerings dried 
up quickly as prices re^ed a 
little with the result that even the 
most popular speculative counters 
moved irregularly in a narrow 
range. Interest continued to be 
extremely selective with half a 
dozen counters accounting for the 
bulk of speculative business which 
is still too small to bring any cheer 
to the stockbroking community. 
Outside public interest continues to 
be extremely restricted. 

Official concern about the pro¬ 
longed stalemate in the capital 
market and persistent support from 
the Life Insurance Corporation 
from time to time have imparted a 
feeling of steadiness to the market 
but confidence to follow the rise is 
lacking which seems due mainly 
to the continuing political uncer¬ 
tainty. Inspired talks that Shri 
T T Krishnamachari would yield 
to the mounting pressure from the 
business community and from 
within the Congress Party for modi¬ 
fying the compulsory deposit 
scheme, gold control order and 
some of the fiscal measures in order 
to restore the confidence of the 
private sector had enlivened senti¬ 
ment on the stock market recently. 
But hopes of any major changes 
in respect of compulsory deposit 
scheme, gold control and fiscal 
measures now appear to be gradu¬ 
ally receding. The Prime Minister 
has done well in discouraging 
hopes of any large-scale changes in 
the fiscal policy as a result of the 
exit of Shri Morarji Desai. Finan¬ 
cial policy, after all, is the respon¬ 
sibility of the Government collec¬ 
tively and not of any particular 
Finance Minister. 

T T K Comforts Market 

The stock market can certainly 
derive comfort from T T K’s anx¬ 
iety to stimulate economic growth 
but it has only itself to blame if 
it pitches up its expectations about 
tax relief very high. All that it 
can hqpe for is tlw rationalisation 


of the tax structure without in any 
way sacrificing much of the reve¬ 
nue so badly needed for defence 
and development. Big Business 
might feel a little uneasy because 
of the official move to strengthen 
the Gimpahy Law Administration 
in order to exercise a stricter con¬ 
trol over the financing and manage¬ 
ment of joint stock companies but 
not the investing community. With 
the Government anxious to bring 
about a revival in the capital mar¬ 
ket, equity prices might not register 
any important decline from the 
current level unless there is a 
further deterioration in India's re¬ 
lations with China and Pakistan, 
but the market will find it difficult 
to push its way and sustain the rise 
in face of the political uncertainty. 
The more so if the economic tempo 
does not pick up appreciably, and 
profitability of the corporate sector 
remains low According to a recent 
survey of The Economic Times 
on post-budget declaration of prO' 
fits and dividends, 202 companies 
out of the 490 companies included 
in the survey reduced the dividend 
rates and only 108 companies were 
able to step up their dividend, The 
pre-tax profit recorded an increase 
but the companies have had to 
make a substantially larger provi¬ 
sion for taxation. 

Cwwn 

Prices Ease Further 
\^ITH weather continuing to 
oblige, the cotton market last 
week developed further weakness 
which was more pronounced in 
ready than in futures. At its Wed¬ 
nesday’s closing of Rs 693.75, the 
March contract showed a net loss 
of Rs 11.25 per 3 qmntals over the 
week whereas losses in ready 
ranged between Rs 15 and Rs 30 
per candy. Over the past (me month 
or so ready cotton prices have de¬ 
clined sharply by Rs 50 to Rs 150 
per candy, good quality C02 being 
the worst sufferer. The fall has 
come about without much activity, 
reflecting mainly the drastic change 
in market sentiment because of the 
large carryover and expectations of 
another good harvest. With the. 


final earimate of the 1962-63 crop 
revised to around 57.44 lakh balea^ 
the carryover of Indian cotton is 
now placed arpund 19.^ Iskh 
bales a record high for six years. 
The carryover of foreign cotton is 
placed around 1.50 lakh hales. 
Another good harvest could britw 
about a basic change in the outlow 
for cotton if imports are maintain¬ 
ed even at the normal 6 lakh to 
7 lakh bales. Cotton prices could 
decline farily close to the revised 
floor level and the fall in prices 
need not be viewed with cemcent. 
In fact, the availability of cotton 
at cheap prices will help strengffien 
the competitive position of the 
Indian textile industry in interna¬ 
tional markets and obviate the need 
for an upward revision of cloth 
prices. 

Not only that. If cotton prices 
keep well lielow the ceiling, the 
authorities will find it extremely 
difficult not to concede the trade’s 
demand for doing away with com¬ 
pulsory survey and the supervisory 
scheme which are Intended pri¬ 
marily to implement successfully 
the price control order. The Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner has assured the 
trade that he would review the 
supervisory scheme as well as 
compulsory survey system some 
time in October when a clear pic¬ 
ture emerge® of the crop. Mean¬ 
while he has reduced flie commis¬ 
sion for supervisory work to 3/16 
per cent of the final invoice value 
of cotton, from 1st September. It 
is to be hoped that the Textile 
Commissioner will not hesitate to 
abolish the supervisory scheme if 
the new crop turns out to be really 
good. Inquiries with the trade 
indicate that the area sown under 
cotton is about 5 per cent more 
than in 1962-63 which holds out 
the promise of a bigger crop pro¬ 
vided weather conditions remain 
favourable during the rest of the 
season. September is a critical 
month for cotton, more particularly 
the period from 2Sth September 
to 5th October. Weather condi¬ 
tions in die next few weeks will 
have a significant hearing on the 
crop outturn. One can only hope 
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„;;4t»r’^<b«t“ l)««pH(! a record ccoj» 
- M&ut 57.44 lakh bates in 7962' 
‘^6S, production continue* to 7>e £af 
behind ibe Plan achedulc. /^art 
Ipini ensuring Mipplies to the in' 
• dtoStiy at reasonable prices, a bum- 
. per Crop can help make a begin- 
niito towards the building' up a 
buffer t#odc to take care of lean 
y^rs. Rarely has the leather been 
, known to oblige for more than two 
aaccetoive years. 

Bengal Denhi prices which had 
been holding remarkably Arm for 
a long while have developed a 
slightly easier tendency due to lack 
of any fresh export business. Ovcf- 
(leas buyers continue to keep off 
the Indian market in the hope of 
securitig their supplies at cheaper 
rates. And it is not unlikely that 

t rices here will move further down 
efore any important export busi¬ 
ness can be put through. 

Oilseeds 

Subdued but Irregular 
^FTER a brief show of strength 
the oilseeds market developed 
a sagging tendency but turned 
steadier again near the week-end 
and Wednesday’s closing prices 
showed only fractional variations 
from the previous week-end levels. 
Groundnut and linseed were slight¬ 
ly down, castor were a little higher 
while cottonseed were virtually 
pnchanged, Groundnut January 
which had eased from Rs 219 to 
Rs 215.75 were up again around 
Rs 218 Castor March eased from 
Rs 164 to Rs 162.75 but recovered 
to Rs 165.12 before winding up 
the week at Rs 164.62. Linseed 
March .moved irregularly between 
Rs 37.31 and Rs 36.81 and cotton- 
.seed, January were neglected around 
Rs 96.50. Speculative interest 
continued to centre mostly around 
grUundnut but near the week-end 
caator also received considerable 
attention due to revival of overseas 
inquiries for castor oil. 

With offerings scarce and off¬ 
take satisfactory, spot groundimt 
and groundnut oil continue to dis¬ 
play a firm tendency. Buyers, how¬ 
ever, are no longer aggressive be¬ 
cause of the encouraging reports 
about^ttto new crop which will 
begin ra (lapve into the market in 
quanti^ after about the middle of 
next month. The general market 
opinion ia that if weather continues 
to oblige in coming weeks, the. mm 
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Moun'dnut wilL be labout 2, 

lakh to 3 ladcb tooa more thkii in 
die previoctt season. If groundnut 
futures have not re^stered any 
signiffeent decline despite prospects 
of a good harvest it is mainly be¬ 
cause of. the strength tn the spot 
material and persistent rumours 
abmit liberalisation of the export 
incentive for crude groundnut oil. 
The export trade is reported to 
have represented to the Govern¬ 
ment for increasing .the incentive 
for crude oil from 60 to 70 per 
cent because at present export 
business is restricted to a few pro¬ 
minent manufacturers of vanaspati 
owing to the larger incentive for 
refined groundnut oil. It ig doubt¬ 
ful whether the Government wjH 
accept the trade’s plea for a bigger 
incentive for crude oil but if it did 
it will have a significant bearing 
on the outlook for groundnut prices. 
The Government will be well ad¬ 
vised to encourage the export of 
linseed oil and castor oil instead 
of groundmit oil by liberalising 
the incentives for these oils. The 
export potentialities of linseed oil 
have not been properly exploited. 
This is also partly true of castor 
oil. 

Inquiries with the export trade 
indicated that Spain was again in 
the market for refined groundnut 
oil though the business put through 
was not large. Indian shippers 
have refuted the charge* made by 
importers in Spam about the infe¬ 
rior quality of groundnut oil sup- 


pljed' to' lR%. p 
mtemational trade wlH'db 
took into ^ matter carefully %*«»• 
use tha country can ilbamwd te 
lose foreign customers'dqc to 
of observation of quality standards. 
Apart from groundnut. oU,.sd«u 
business was also reported in gro¬ 
undnut H P S at around £ 86 p« 
ton for Bold' December^Januarf 
shipment. Groundnut extraotiom 
were distinctly easy. Export btoi- 
ne^ was moderate but prices reali¬ 
sed were 10 to 15 sbillinp per 
ton less than in the preceding wedc. 
The U K was mentkmed as the 
main buyer and the week-end quo¬ 
tations were placed around £ 3S‘0 
for September, £ 35-10 for Octo¬ 
ber, £ 34-15 for November and 
£ .33-15 for January-March ship¬ 
ment. With offerings from Indta 
likely to increase as a result of 
larger crushing when die new crop 
movement gets into swing, it is 
quite likely that the overseas buyers 
will mark their prices further 
down. The U K was reported to 
have purchased about 700 to 1,000 
tons of castor oil last week and it 
paid about £ 105-10 for Commer¬ 
cial grade. Exporters seem opti¬ 
mistic about putting through farmer 
business in the near future. Linseed 
oil continue.* to be completely 
neglected and export business in 
linseed coke is also limited. ITie 
U K and the Continent made mod¬ 
erate purchases of cottonseed cake 
but the prices paid were lower 
around £ .31 per ton. 


Maharashtra Housing Board 

TENDER NOTICE 

Scaled and superscribed tenders in ‘ D ’ Form are invited by 
the Executive Engineer, Housing (^embur Division, Bombay for 
the supply of Ready Mixed Paint during the year 1963-64 so a* 
to reach nis office upto 12.00 Noon on 7-16-1963 and will be 
opened on the same day if possible 


Sr. No. 


Name of work 


Ettimated 

Cost. 


Earnest 

Money 


Security Deposit. 


1. Amiual supply of 
ready mixto painr 
during the year 
1963-64. 


Rs 71,670/-. Ry 720/- 


Rs. 3584/.^ 


Blank Tepder forms can be had on payment of Rs, S/- each 
from the Office oiv,the Executive Engineer, Housing Chembur 
Division, Tata’s Godown, Jackeria Bunder Road, Sewn, BoiMhay-.33 
on or before 3-10-1963 during the office hours. 

Right to reject any or all the tenders received witHqut «»ig' 
tting any reaaons is rererved, 

, , , , -VHM/IWS/®. 
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IKIE inmcUl rewtts of l«ptK 
tJdS’Of *for y»«r «Rded Mtre^ 
i9^ Eaye ^own sal^taxitial im* 
jMdvemedt pver die ^revieus year, 
'^e.groei profit rose to R» f^.77 
laklie^ the highest ^taitaed by the 
Company. f*he net profit after pro¬ 
viding depreciation woounted to 
Rs &7.12 lakhs as^against Rs 65.02 
lakhs. Ihcv improvement was large¬ 
ly due to higher production readi¬ 
ed during' the year. Production of 
olitiker increased from 6.70 lakh 
tons to 7,67 lakh tons and that of 
cemen^ from 7.42 lakh tons to 8.25 
lakh tons. Higher production has 
been made possible by modifications 
and improvements in soihe sections 
of the plant, additional supply of 
power and improved transport faci¬ 
lities. But the price increase grant¬ 
ed by Government was offset by 
heavy increased costs mainly aris¬ 
ing out of Government action and 
beyond the control of the industry. 

The better working results have 
enabled the Directors to transfer 
Rs 64 lakhs to Reserve and to step 
up the equity dividend from 8.36 
per cent to 10 per cent. The Com¬ 
pany is not subject to income-tax 
arid super-tax under the various 
provisions of the Income-tax Act. 
The shareholders will get a net 
dividend of 87.52 nP per ordinary 
share of Rs 10 after deduction of 
tax on 4.16 per cent of the divid¬ 
end. 

Addressing the shareholders of 
the Company at the last Annual 
General Meeting, Shri S P Jain, 
the Chairman, expres-sed ■regret that 
the objective of increasing produc¬ 
tion of cement, an essential com¬ 
modity, has not been fulfilled for 
lack of a developmental price po¬ 
licy. The difficulties of the cement 
industry and the continuing rise in 
costs are matters which the indus¬ 
try has from time to time repre¬ 
sented to Government. The industry 
is pulling all its weight to improve 
production and despatches within 
its means, TTie industry does no 
longtir depend upon foreign imports 
oI machinery which is now avail¬ 
able indigenously, hovt profitability 
told dearlfi of capital dissuade or- 
dere from li«5encees. 

^ui' }ton baa {napainted the fact 
tbw ndn-kvtHlabiJIity of rerouroes for 





industry due to die price atuf ttX 
policies of Government fonnt the 
main impeiliinent to developmetit at 
present. Shri Jain has 'substantiated' 
his statement by quoting .jfionx.a 
Reserve Bank study, that cement 
industry retains only 11.18 per cent 
of its promts after tax^ and tltot in 
spite of distributing 88B2 per cent 
of the profits after tax, gross divi¬ 
dends worked out to only 6.9 per 
cent of net worth. Therefore if 
cement production does not teach 
the anticipated target, Shri Jain 
holds. Government’s policies should 
alone, assume responsibility for this. 
To rectify this position, Shri Jain 
suggests that Government should 
follow an appre^riate price policy 
that would encourage expansion of 
the industry As against a targeted 
capacity of IS million tons, the ful¬ 
filment of ' existing proposals in 
different stages of execution will 
lead to an attainment of 12.5 milli¬ 
on tons, and the need therefore is 
imperative to put into execution all 
the schemes licenced at present. 

Shn Jain further observes that 
unless a system of automatic esca¬ 
lation to cover increased costs is 
introduced, the industry will conti¬ 
nue to face the problem of rising 
costs He also pleaded for a more 
realistic decision in regard to quar¬ 
terly packing charges, as the pre¬ 
sent formula in .respect of the use 
of old hags leads to con.siderable 
loss to the industry. 

Since rising transport costs on 
limestone from quarries to the fac¬ 
tory borne by the industry operate 
as a disadvantage to the industry, 
Shn Jain expressed the view that 
there should be pooling of freight 
on raw materials similar to the 
pooling of freight on cement. 

Kirloakar OU Engines 

^HE management of Kirloskar Oil 
Engines is exploring possibilities 
of opening the Company’s own sales 
offices in foreign countries, where 
it already has a maricet, with the 
object of organising sales and after¬ 
sales services instead of dqiending 
on local agents. This was revealed 
by Shri S K Kirloskar while ad¬ 
dressing the shareholders of th« 
Company at the Seventeen^ Annu¬ 
al funeral M^ing held recently. 


The .exp^rf of the 
continue to- increase. Additionia . ; 
ifiaxkafs lutve been found jn ; 

Africa and Ottin America 
the patt year. Farther nuutketa me 
being exploi^. The est^lubment* 
sales offices, the Chairman sa^ 
will remove the unoettahtty in db* 
lay due to shipping bottlenecks, en¬ 
sure ready after-sales service and 
enable the Company to consolidate 
its position in foreign matkela. 

Commenting on the progress of ' 
the Gompkny over a peri^ years, 
Shri Kirloskar stated that produc¬ 
tion and sales improved appreoiah- ' 
ly year after yea*^ The en^nes had , 
a good demand. Production Is oom- 
tantly increased to keep pace With 
demand and every effort is made 
to shorten the period of deltveiy, 
*016 high quality and efficient and 
prompt after-sales service havo 
brought the Company an increasu^-. 
ly ready and easy market. 

The Company is planning to se¬ 
cure a foreign exchange roan, at 
the instance of Govemment, to irn- 
port a bi-metal strip manufactur¬ 
ing plant in order to increaae the 
production of bi-metal bearings. 
The bearings are supplied to' vari¬ 
ous manufacturers of industrial and 
automobile engines and also to 
many Nationalised Transport Un- 
dert^ings in the country. The 
prospects for the sale of these bear¬ 
ings are considered by the Chair- 
man quite good. 

Dealing with the progress of the 
subsidiaries, Shn Kirlo^r stated 
that Kirloskar Cummins, in which 
the Company has ihvested a subs¬ 
tantial amount, would be able to 
go into production by the end of 
this year. Shivaji Works has shtsm 
a good performance which woU(d 
have been better -still but for the 
irregular supply Of pig iron, coal 
and coke. The foundry of thix sub¬ 
sidiary is expanded further this 
year and the results'of the ciurent 
year are expected to be more im¬ 
pressive. 

Shn Kirloskar justified the reduc¬ 
tion of dividend from 16 per cent 
to 12 per cent on the equity shares, 
on the ground that the resulting 
savings could be ploughed back 
into business for expansion putpo- , 
ses. The SPT levy had inetearod ’ 
taxation by 65 per cenj, and thus,, 
cut into Rie proflta of thc^lp8i|»my- - 
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’ which could otherwise be available 
to the (xwnpany fvi finanrmg ex- 
)!>an«ion schemes. 

Referring to the future outlook, 
Shrt K.irlf)i»kilr feeli, th.U ihe jjro.s- 
jteclt, of the Company foj the cur¬ 
rent year are gfxal lie ha^ assured 
the shareho|iier>, that exery effort 
will be rtia<le to <oiitiiiue expansion 
and ill* rease pnihtalulitx ailhoiiph 
the incidence of SPT will he quite 
heavy and hamper e\pan^lun jiio- 
granmu"-. 

Parrys Confeelioiiery 
TPHE Indian eonfet turnery nidus- 
trv Is hum!.' two mam diffuul- 
ties, namely the rehahilitation of 
plant anti mathmery and the rising 
costs of prodiu turn The extent to 
wineh the industry can overcome 
these diHiculties depends upon the 
GovcrTmteiit’s liconung and 
TX)l)cirM* thub ol>s('rvrd Shri IIV K 
lengiir, < liuirmari <d I’arrys < on- 
iectionetv, in his statement eiKU 
Inted U’ the shaielioldeis along «lUi 
the Annual l{e|)oU and A<(Ount'- 
for the year ended March '.1. !%<- 
The tyii’'s ol maetiineix lu'edi'd 
for the manufacluie ol conlectione- 
rv aie not pioduceil in India, yet 
the iridnsliv is accorded only a lov\ 
jiriority With fre(|ueiitly cliatiguig 
trends and ide,ns pi the line, mote 
than in any othei, the impoit res- 
tritlions pose a iierenrual porhlern 
for the nidusiiy "huh has to keep 

pace with refuieuients in rnanufac- 
ttire and packaging, on wliidi de¬ 
pends the sales turrioyei The m- 
cltislry remains not onlv insulated 
from the advance made by v\e~tein 
rounlnes but ill-eqinpped to meet 
changing conditions The great im¬ 
balance between sweels-making ca- 
pantv and wrapping now existing 
will not enable the industry to play 
an effecliye role in the development 
of exports- unless assisted hy the 
jgrant of adequate licences for the 
import of machinery lequired for 
modernisation, latioiialisatioii and 
roplacenient. The process of exixirl- 
ing and earning foieign exchange 
for the purpose of importing machi¬ 
nery needed, puls the industry to 
heavy losses and is therefore found 
ineffectual. Shri T^ingar has there¬ 
fore urged upon juthorities to 
accord a higher^’^riowy than at 
present to the inffuteitry for the issue 
of licences to irriport machinery. 

There is another reason for pwr 
exports in relation to the potentia- 
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lilies of industry. Higher cost of 
prodticlion leads to higher selling 
prices, inhibit con.sumption and 
make it irnposaible to develop ex¬ 
port markets. Sugar, glucose and 
wrapping paper, which are the main 
,aw imitenals cost more in this 
counliy. Other raw materials like 
gum arabic. nienlhol, tartaric acid 
and lecithin are imported in limit¬ 
ed qiianUties and are not lcx,ally 
available except at high prices. On 
top of tins, custom^ and excise duties 
,„I cellophane, tinplate, aluminium 
foil eu, and additional tax levies 
have jiul u]> wrapjiing and jiacking 
costs The industry has again to face 
higher central sales lax and wage 
hiiU All these factors eontrihiite lo 
high production costs and selling 
pi ices Although the quality ol the 
sweets c.in match the Lest available 
elsi-wliere. aliseme of latest leellin- 
qiies of wrapping and packaging and 
wide di-puiitv III iiroduclion costs 
Ijetween foieigii and Indian uiaiui- 
iiK'Uiici- .lie the twill fattens tli,il 
sl.uid III the vvay of developing an 
, Xpert niaikel Tht -omtssioii- 
-iiowii to the industiy b- teav of 
(Irawhatk oi (ustom-dniv on mi])-.ils, 
nil,Tie oil ext i-e tiutv on sugai elt- 
,uitl the ra-li subsidy of 10 per tent 
on expoits still leave a big gap 
t ovei In view til these facts, Shri 
fengar has strongly urged Govern¬ 
ment to liberalise the import policy 
ill respect ol machinery and raw 
iriaterials essential for thi' industry 
in order to step ufi exports subsl.m- 
tiallv. 

Mysore Paper 

AlWRESSING the sharehnhiers oi 
Mvsore Papei Mills. Shri M If 
Shivaiianjappa. ('.hainnan of the 
(iompaiiv, rtwealetl that the Papel 
industry has again taken up the ques¬ 
tion of prite lexi.sion with the Cov- 
Piiimenl of India not tmly foi get¬ 
ting immediate relief hut also tor 
the setting up of a suitable machi¬ 
nery to levise prices jiromptly Lo 
absorb any increases in costs ovei 
■which the industry has no control. 
Governnienl sanctioned an increase 
in paper prices only from June 
1962 on the recommendations of 
the Tarifl Committee which investi¬ 
gated the claims of the industry as 
far back as 1958, but wliose recom¬ 
mendations and price fixations xvere 
accepted and announced in 19^- 
The' increase however proved quite 
inadequate due to Subsequent in- 


creases in the costs of raw 
chemicals, coal, etc, and higgler 
labour costs. New legislative ii»a- 
sures a.H a result of the emergepey 
have also added to the industry's 
costs. Shri Shivnanjappa insisted 
that only a proper policy ensuring 
a fair and rea.sonable return cm 
capital would act as an incentive 
for the expenditious implementation 
of expansion schemes. 

After reviewing the working re¬ 
sults of the Mills for the year, Shri 
.Mnvnaniappa referred lo the ex- 
pan-ioii scheme of the Company 
and staled that the complete range 
of equipment required for stepping 
up piodurtion to 18,000 tons and 
ordeifd for from different suppli¬ 
ers 111 Germany and the 1-K. have 
arrived or alieadv been de.spatched 
and that the erection vvork of the 
Pulp and Paper plants would corn- 
meiire in about a month The 
Gluiirmari expects the new' Mills to 
g.i into jirndui turn within a year 
lif-Jli now 

Hnitiiistan Lever 
JOIN'D! SPAN LEVER has sue- 
(er-hilly negotiated foi a 
further loan of Rs 60 lakhs fioni 
Its ]),Tient ('oitipany. the Uiiilcvoi, 
Lutnion The (om])nny has already 
availed of a loan o f Rs 20 lakhs in 
sterling ftoin Unileyer. The en¬ 
tire amount of Rs 80 lakhs will, it 
is le.iint. be uliliM'd lo finance the 
Gonipany's expan-ion plans, mostly 
in new jirujects. vihich include thi 
installation of an additional gly- 
ceiiiie still, manufacture erf nickel 
falaivst. an additional plant for 
the pioduition of synthetic deter¬ 
gents and the setting Up of a mod¬ 
ern tesearch lalioratory. The pro¬ 
jects already on htind, namely, the 
milk products factory at Etah 
(P P) and dehydrated vegetable 
plants at Ghaziabad and Etah are 
reported to he nearing completion. 

The loon- of Unilever are already 
approved by the Union Govern¬ 
ment An interesting feature of 
the loans is that Unilever hopes to 
convert them into a permanent in¬ 
vestment in India in due course 
before repayments fall due. 

Larsen & Toubro 

T ARSEN & TOUBRO is entering 
into a collaboration agreement 
with Caterpillar Tractor Co uf 
Peoria, Illinois, US, for the manu¬ 
facture of tractor parts and machi- 



nim «| ibe Oiinimny, inforMt! lie 
ptaife faoild^ St the £i^teentfa 
AntHid Geoetal Meeting. Of the 
tnt«l ettininted outlay of Rs 1 crore, 
tfac^ vs eollahorator would invest 
fU ^ liili^a in the shape of techni- 
dat kiiow4iow. plant and equip¬ 
ment. Larsen « Toubro proposes 
to invest a like amount. For the 
Cotppany, the Chairman said, this 
would be a very important project. 

The sales of the Company are 
showing an improvement in the 
current year. Utkal Machinery 
with which the Company is associ¬ 
ated shows a turnover of Rs 2 
lakhs to Ra 3 lakhs a month which 
can be expected to rise to Rs 4-5 
crores a year when the factory goes 
into production in full awing. This 
Company has orders worth about 
2 crores on hand. 

There is no immediate possibility 
of raising fresh capital by a fur¬ 
ther issue of shares, but the need 
for expanding the capital base 
might arise from the evpansion of 
the Company’s business, perhaps 
after a year or two. Mr Larsen 
ruled out liie suggestion of bonus 
issue as he saw no point in making 
(he bonus is.«ue hy paying a tax 
unless the Company could maintain 
the dividend on the increased num¬ 
ber of shares. 


TT’ T ' ■'.< iV 

&ti)|»hy-&'ftbe ''neHlietiy 

in the public sector and 19 g com- 
htnnd ventute of the -Uidon Gov¬ 
ernment, Philips Petrokuin Com¬ 
pany of us and Dupcan Bros of 
Calcutta. The Union Covermnent 
will hold SI per cent of the share 
capital while the other two part¬ 
ners will be holding the remaining 
49 per Cent. 

Money Market 

Thursday, September TJ 

the inter-bank call money rate 
continued unchanged at 3 per 
cent, a rate higbei than those pu- 
vaihng in preceding weeks. Wlien 
the supply of funds continues to he 
easy with rising deposits and con¬ 
tracting credits, the lendepiv of the 
call rate to stay around 3 per cent 
requires an explanation. This may 
be found in the fact that those with 
surfdus funds are reluctant to lend 
at poor rates when Treasury Bills 
yield about. 2.320 per cent and 
giltedged give a return of 4 to 5 
per cent. Resides, the rales in 
Calcutta, though frequently fluctu¬ 
ating, hove been ruling around 
per cent, often tending to harden 
further. The search for remunera¬ 
tive use of funds is reflected in the 
sharp rise in the investments of 
scheduled banks by Rs 15.20 crores 
during the week ended August 30. 





i«*;oiihwauppiy trf'w 
for ftmfb. 

The ruaii for Treasury Rilhi 
lenders and Intermediates w^ch 
was evident last time did not Con¬ 
tinue this* week. Tenders received 
on September 10, amounted to only 
Rs 2.10 crores (Rs 4 crores on Sep¬ 
tember 3) against Rs 2 crores in¬ 
vited, and Intermediates sold from 
Sfc-pteraber 4 to 7 were hardly 
about Rs 2.27 crores (Rs 7 crores 
and Re 7.19 crores in the previous 
two weeks). The lower tenders are 
to be attributed not merely to low¬ 
er returns but to the increasing pre¬ 
ference of the hanks for the gilt- 
edged. 

During the week ended Septem¬ 
ber 6, notes in circulation expand¬ 
ed by Rs 27.81 crores; the expan¬ 
sion was met by the Banking De¬ 
partment to the extent of R» IS 
crores, the remaining being secur¬ 
ed by an additional issue of Rs 
12 81 crores The icrease which is 
a normal feature of the, beginning 
of the month may have also been 
caused by withdrawals for lax pay¬ 
ments which is reflected in the rise 
of Central Government deposits. 
Ru))ee securities in the Issue De¬ 
partment have been inflated by Rs 
15 crores to effect the additional 
note issue and to make up for the 
fall in rujiec coins. 


Sewri Engineering Construction 

THE Sewri Engineering Construc¬ 
tion Corporation, Bombay, cele¬ 
brated its silver jubilee this month. 
Speaking at a function organised 
to mark the occasion. Shn S K 
Wankhede, the Maharashtra Mini¬ 
ster for Industry, congratulated 
the Corporation on its excellent 
record. The Minister also held 
out the assurance that the proposed 
construction corporation of the 
Maharashtra Government would 
not come in the way of established 
private sector units like Sewn 
Engineering. 

Shri C V Deshpande, Managing 
Director of Sewri Engineering, 
described how hard work, deterini- 
nation and technical and professio¬ 
nal competence of a very high order 
bad gone into building up the 
conrtpany. 

tkxeliin R^^eries 
rOCHIN REFINERIES, Ltd is 
*lM>w ifWorpoMted- with ta- paid- 


The accretion to giltedged hold¬ 
ings week after week is, of course, 
a patent feature of the slack sea¬ 
son, hut this can be said to have 
an added significance this sea.soii 
because the yields on government 
securities are relatively higher 
The banks have not merely used 
the increase in deposits of 'Rs 1.71 
crores and the return of advances 
of Rs 6.86 crores during the week, 
but also withdrawn about Rs 7.02 
crores from their balances with 
the Reserve Bank and utilised their 
own cash balances to the tune of 
about Rs 3.15 crores to swell their 
giltedged portfolio by Rs 15.20 
crores The continuously rising 
investments of banks suggest that 
banks have now become noticeably 
■ giltedged-minded and in this res¬ 
pect there is a change in their 
attitude from the time of the issue 
of die new Government loans. It 
is mostly on this account that the 
call money rate rules steady and 
wjll continue to do to, unless there is 
„vjeiry large and Unexpected Increase 


Central (mvernmeiit’s deposits 
continued to rise, the increase be¬ 
ing Rs 20.64 crores during this 
week Deposits of Slate Governments 
recorded a fall of Rs 2.46 crores, 
and balances of scheduled banks 
were likewise lower by Rs 2.22 
crores. Aggregate deposits were, 
however, higher by Rb 14.56 ciores. 
Against this, the Bank’s advances 
increased by Rs 7.92 crores to Gov¬ 
ernments, by fls 2.22 crores to sche¬ 
duled banks and by Rs 8 24 crores 
to others. Further the Bank has 
added fi.s 23.53 crores to its Trea¬ 
sury Bills holdings. Mostly as a re¬ 
sult of paymenl.s exceeding the ac¬ 
cretion to deposits, the Bank’s in 
vestments have come down by Rs 
17.21 crores i 

F’urther rise was noticeable in 
the giltedged market during the 
week. The 3 per cent Conversion 
Loan, 1986, moved up to Rs 64BS 
Several other loans gained ground 
with expanding investment deman4. 
from institutional quarters.,, 
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Food 

0 / tvhieh 

Fith ; fresh or 
simply preserved 
Fish and fish 

preparations, 
canned or not 
Rice 

Cereal prepara¬ 
tions 

Fmits and nuts, 
fresh (not mrluding 
0)1 nuts) 

Dried fruits 
Vegetables, fresh 
and dry 
Vegelabltia, pre¬ 
served and vege¬ 
table preparations 
Cocoa 
Spices 

Beverages ‘and 
Tiobacs'u 

Tobacco and toli.icco 
njanufactures 
Tobacco un¬ 
manufactured 
Tobacco manu¬ 
factures 

Crude materials, 
inedible 

0 I which 

Hides, skins and fur 
skins, undressed 
Hides and skins 
(except fur skins), 
undressed 
Fur skins, un¬ 
dressed 

(iJilseeds, oil nuts 
and oil kernels 
Wood, lumber and 
cork 

Wood in the 
round or roughly 
Squared 

^ Textile fibres and 
waste 

Silk 

Wool and other 
animal hair 
Cotton 
Jute 

Vegetable fibres, 
except cotton and 
jute 

Synthetic fibres 
Crude fenilaers and 
crude minerals, ex¬ 
cluding coal, petro¬ 
leum and precious 
stones 

Fertilisers, crude 
Crude minerals 
Metalliferous ores 
and metal scraps 


'cu 'ii'iiB'Mr: 

Foreign Traae of India 




PRINCIPAL IMPOSTS 


^ 'M'l 





(ffs LaJtks) 

( 




Apr '63- 

Apr '62- 

Jun '63 

Jun ’62 

: 

Apr'63- 

Apr '62- 

' Juh'''69Hji|t»;'*82 

Li’ 

_'•‘4- - 

Jun '63 

Jun '62 


' 


Jun '63 

Jun’62 








1 ^ 

I*'*' ' 1 

S464.6 

4688.0 

698.0 

2298.7 

Iron ore and 
(Concentrate 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1' 


3.8 

0 9 

I 1 

0.1 

Iron and «t«e] 
ffcrap 

2.2 

i.e 

0 . 2 . 

&.? 

107.7 

88 4 

47 3 

42-1 

Ores pi non-ferrous 
bare metala and 
concentrates 

34 2 

6.0 

2.9 

1.7 

0,2 

0 9 

O.I 

0.5 

Animal and vegetable 





098 4 

1501 3 

61.9 

987.5 

crude materiall 
inedible, n e s 

46 6 

49.1 

15.0 

424 

1 9 

5 0 

0.9 

1.6 

Crude animal 
materials, inedible 



* 





109.1 

n ^ B 

11.5 

J4.2 

2.7 

4.1 

■t30.'2 

265 7 

65 8 

Crude vegetable 





1186 

126.6 

11.3 

49.3 

0.6 

materials, inedible 
n c s 

35 I 

34 9 

12.3 

8.7 

6.4 

4 3 

4 5 

Mineral fuels, 
lubricant and relal- 






0 4 
3.1 

30 7 

0 4 
4.9 

21 5 


OJ 

ed materials 

2960.8 

1876,9 

1228.7 

226.6 

0 4 
87 

2.5 

8.8 

Coal, coke and 
briquettes 

Petroleum products 

2.8 

1833,5 

7.7 

964.1 

534 2 

3.4 

223.5 

6.8 

B.O 

1.6 

».l 

Animal and 

Vegetable oils 




46.1 

1 3 

2.1 

0 1 

1.8 

and fats 

104.6 

219.9 

81.9 



Animal oils 





12 

1 8 


1.8 

and fats 

155 

22.3 

25 

56 




Vegetable oils 

85.0 

109.5 

22 4 

30 4 

(1 1 

0.4 

“ 

878.6 

Chemleais 

Chemical elements 

2618.8 

2624.4 

897.8 

880.1 

30S0.5 

2746.'J 

862.1 

and compounds 

999.9 

1115 1 

318 I 

371 8 





Inorganic chemicals 

419.6 

441 2 

140.1 

170.2 


’ 


28 6 

Organic chemicals 

580 2 

673.9 

178.0 

201.6 

94 3 

70 8 

39.6 

Dyeing, Tanning and 




100 7 




i 

'28 6 

Colouring Matiuials 
Coal-tar 

284 1 

311 8 

88.4 


63 9 

70 7 

39 4 

dyei^tuiTii 

Uyetng ^ tanning 

223 2 

2.32 1 

70 0 

9,-1 

79 1 


0 3 

— 

0 2 

64.7 

extracts 

Pigments, paints. 

30.0 

36.9 

- 5 2 


237 8 

231 7 

88 1 

varnishes and 
related materials 

30.8 

42 9 

9.0 

16.4 


19 3 

1126 

-1 1 

34 2 

Medicinal and 
Pharmaceutical 
products 

236 3 

265.9 

91 0 

87 2 

\!.2 

58 3 

2 0 

52 4 

Essential oils and 
perfume materials. 





1742.6 

1427 0 

465 3 

439 4 

todeis, polishing and 


25 3 

6 0 

6.3 

15.« 

36 3 

5.1 

20 I 

cleansing operations 

23 I 



Essential oils. 





474 1 

342,8 

75.1 

95 0 

periiune and 

20.9 

22 5 

. 5.5 

5 6 

1002 7 

943 7 

295.0 

290 9 

flavour materials 

62 0 

62 8 

25.7 

18 4 

1 Perfumery, 

I cosmetics «tc. 
t Fertilisers, 

2.1 

2.7 

0.5 

06 

180 7 

45.7 
142 3 

26,4 

149 

19 6 
44 6 

66 

85 

1 manufactured 
Explosives and mis- 
1 cellaneous chemical 

717 9 

480 8 

257 4 



I 



m'etqfials and 
products 

356 3 

.374.4 

135,1 

13S 2 





MuceHaneotts 



' 


. 311.8 

63.1 

283 7 
73,9 

85.4 

17.C 

86.6 

150 

- chemical materials 
and products 

285.2 

381 6 

112.6 

«2<0 

24BJ 

209 8 

67.8 

73.6 

Manufaclnrod 




^ , 

54.5 

25 0 

12.0 

95 

goods doMifted , 
chiefly by material 

M4tJ 

40874 

1298.6 




‘utonufK- 

'»,«■•%/■■ 

and co^ 
ijjU^tiufactttre* 
V«(ifle», plywood 

-ote 

Poiipt,, J0»i»«rb«»»«l 
md 'MWufocturAi 


»od 

resfUo.^arn, fabrics, 

loai^ap 'aMiiIea and 
celated 'ipoducb 
TbXtSe yam 
and tbread 
Cotton,, fabrics 
I«an4ud type 
Textile fabrics of 
standard type- 
Special textile 
fabrics 

ilade-up article^ 
wholly or chiefly 
of textile 
materials n e s 
ISTon-metallic mineral 
manufactures, net 
Ljme, cement and 
fabricated building 
materials 

Clay construction 
materials 
Mineral 
manufactures 
Glass 
Glassware 
Silver, platinum, 
genu, jewellery 
Precious and semi- 
precioiu stones 
and pearls 
Base tnetafs 
Iron and Steel 
Copper 
Nickel 
Aluminium 
Manufacture of 
Metals 

Hachliiory susd 
tnuisptsrt equip* 
ment 

of Ufhick 

Power generating 
machinery 
Agricultural 
machinery 
Metal working 
tnadihnery 

Mining construction 
and industrial 
tnaChinery 
Electric machinery^ 
apparatus and 
appliances 
Tnunpon 
eqblpttHtnt 
Rim tnoior 
veldeles 


^ 1 ’ ' 

' :3* 

'i if'Kf J ‘s,-- 


e(hi 

13.4 

6.7 

306.3 

302.4 

261.3 

234.3 

1.9 

2.9 
19.3 


4.9 
26 6 

57.2 
24.5 
13 9 

39.3 


3S.4 

13.0 

7i6 

265.1 

257.3 

369.0 

315.4 
5.4 

104 

35.4 


3.1 2.1 

127.9 153.1 


II.O 

44.1 

61.6 

22.5 
12.9 

61.6 


16.2 

■4.7 

.2.7 

97.1 

96.1 

7 iff 
64.3 
0.5 
2.0 
4.0 

1.7 
37 7 

2.2 

7.0 

13.8 

11.2 

3.4 

14.8 


31.3 54.2 9.9 

3297.0 3664.6 941.2 

2013.0 2225,5 623.2 

613.3 469.7 112.9 

22.7 38.5 6.4 

183.2 345.0 30 3 

429 9 390.2 111,6 

s 

10180.S 9001.8 SM8.S 

653.9 UM.O 213.3 

51.7 22.5 23.4 

1012 3 886.6 295.2 


11.7 
28 

•, 2.0 

80.0" 

nA 

132.8 
111.3 
1 8 
2.1 
17 3 

0.2 

52 5 

1.6 

17.5 

18.7 
9.5 
4,0 

12.7 


94 

1227.0 

819.3 

1'26.6 

12.9 

115.5 

124.0 


8098.8 

388.3 

0^8 

291.9 


4557.0 4289.9 1337.1 1381.7 

2054.8 1454.1 587.3 897.8 

1366.0 1482.9 376.8 SI9.2 

669.0 ‘ 697.3 207.2 223. 

. 28IS-2. • 307.8 ,. 55R t0'2»l 


UlaMMesteos^ 

■Mufaenirail 

artides 

Sanitary, plumbing, 
hatiitg SLhd 
lighting ■fixtures 
PmesuonX] 
instmmenla 
eptical leeda 
clocks etc. 

Printed matter 
Manufactured , 
articles 

■Mtaenllanesms 
Tnifsnsncalons and 
tussuBoditles, 
tt e s 
oj whlth 
Postal packages 
Return^ goods 
and special 
transactions 
GRAND TOTAL 
Source 1 Department of Commercial Intelbgnnce and Statii,. 
tics, Govt of India, 

BANKING BETUKNS 

(Rs eroTts) 

Reserve Bank SepO AngSO Aug 9 


857# 

, 5M.6 

818.7 

21*# 

9.9 

11.2, 

2.3 

■■ 3.7 

298.2 

73,0 

308.5 

74.0 

92.3 

26.4 

88.6 

282 

216.8 

161.1 

89.8 

90:5 

t 

168.5 

108.5 

91.4 

" / 

57^ 

46.6 

85.6 

6.1 


116.8 

27614.4 

ni.o 

27260.4 

85.3 

8535.1 

93542 


1 

2 

3 


Note circulation 2218.88 
Rupee coin 121.50 

Deposits 

(a) Centra] Govt B4J14 

(b) Other OoVts 7.76 

<c) Banks 86.28 

(d) Others 159.05 

Foreign securities 89.46 
Balance abroad 6.67 
Rupee securities ,1607,21 
Investments 205.07 

Doans and advances 
to Govts 53.32 

Other loans and 


2191.07 

123.69 

73 90 
10.22 
89.15 
150.82 
89.46 
5.06 
1892.21 
222.28 


2246.93 8044.06 
118.43 132.27 


101.44 

2436 

86.40 

204.24 

90.26 

5.09 

1931.32 

274.40 


114.74 

2td4 

89.07 

162^6 

88.34 

S.44 

1728.00 

221.02 


45.40 36.82 27.12 


advances 
Scheduled Banks 


160.96 
Aug 80 


1 Aggregate 

deposits (net) 2197.78 

Demand (net) 956.94 

Time (net) 1240.84 

2 Cash . 50180 

3 Balance with 

Reserve Bank 88 01 
1 (2) + (3)a8% 

of (1) 6.32 

6 Borrowings from 

Reserve Bank 0.84 

(a) Against usance 

bills and/or pro¬ 
missory notes *- 

(b) Others 0.84 

6 Advances 1240,22 

<a) State Bank 237J23 

(b) Others 1011.99 

7 Bills discounted 

(a) Inland 159.95 

(b) Foreign .51.80 

(c) Total 211.76 

(1) State Bank 1S.76 
(U) Others 196.00 

8 

of (1) 66.47 

9 lovsstatent in 

Oovt Beeurttiss 781.04 

26 (31 as % or (1) S4.«3 


140.60 
Aug 28 

2196.07 

960.10 

1235.96 

63.95 

06.03 

6.78 

0.38 


144 64 
AHg2 

2161.59 

930.87 

1221.72 

49.62 

81.48 

6.06 

2.05 


184.34 
Aug 81, 
'82 

2045.76 

810.47 

1235.29 

47.90 

T52« 

6.52 

15.93 


~ 0.60 866 

0.38 1.46 727 

1256.23 1274.23 1208.03 

240.48 248.54 260.78 

1016.76 1026.69 94726 

161.67 162,93 140,81 

49.93 50.90 48.01 

211.60 213.88 180.72 

15J2 1828 14,74 

196.68 197.56 174.08 

66.84 68.84 68,32 

745.84 602.01 695.71 

33.96 32.01 34.01 
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Rule of Law? 


'' <' «C«IIWr|K-'' ' 

'mm. 


^ '^'ffeiV 


1 /| « 


« IX^MMENTINC on the Supreme Court’s judgntent t»i the -DeiiiiEll - 
** of India Rul^ the hope was expreaswi ih dieNt eohinnw > 

^ncy and the Law”, September 7, 1963) diat the imp]ioati<8H of'the 
' ludgment would roedve .the earnest and Immediate conoideratiOK- Oil' ' 
ParUhment and Government. The Oovemment’s first reocfiei^ to iImii 
iudgment,'Whic^ became available seon after, however, abow^ >lldW , 
lAUpigced diia hope was Kkely to prove. - Nbw thia ’niuraday*! 
hbur debate- in the Rajya Sabha baa fully confirmed thia, . , 

of the dtdiate in the Lok Sabha are not available At Jtbe tijne ol ’ ■. 

to prets, but speaking in the Rajya Sabha bo^ the Lgw Minister and ; 
the Minister of' Stole for Home Affairs have, left the GbVen»tienf« 

, attitude in no doubt. . / 

The princi^ai argument witii wh.ich the two Miniaters' sought to 
support their cemtention that the Supmhe Court's judgment 
not call for any changes in the Defence of India Rules was that,'to ' 
quote a newspaper report, “if it was intended that even during an 
Emergeney only those laws should be enacted which were in conformity 
with the fundamental rights then there was no meaning in declaring 
a mate.of Emergency”. This is clearly to avoid the itoue. Fdr tlW 
charge that the Ministers were called upon to answer wasr' that ^ 
Defence of India Rulee are repugnant to the Constitution atrd, auMiy* . 
the Constitution is not su^nded even in an Emergency? 

The implicationB-of the Supreme Court’s judgment were ejuufttiied' 
in some detail in the editorial referred to above. The extrat .tq whieh ' 
the legislative competence of the State is nnlsiged during an Eo^r* , 
gtmey is clearly stated in Article 358 of the Constitution, undm whidh - 
the Defence of. India Rules have been enacted. This Articie ompoWerS 
the'State to make a law even if such a law infringes the fundamelital' 

' rights of the individual guarantjced in Article 19, but not the other ' 
fundamental ri^its. .Tte Deleiioe of India Ruleg, however, violate 
righto .guaranteed by Articles 14, 21 and 22 of the Constitution 8knd, 

- themore, in enacting them the State has clearly transgressed Hie' 
limits of its legislative competence os specified in the Constitution. 

It is an altogmher different matter that hy a Presidentia] order, 

Artkie 359, the Government has decreed that the courts cannot he ■’ 
.moved to' entorce 'any of the fundamental rights and that the odurts. ,' 
are, therefore, "powerlw to redress the. Stale’s action under the'uoboii'- 
sdtutiofiaJ of Jndia Rules’ This makes no differebce to m» ' 

foot that jtjin Defence of India Rules are repugnant to the Coiistitto" 
tkm'since'if was beyond tiw 'competence al the ' State, to enact* 
fikem. ' , 

If it aathtfies ifie GoyoimopoLto make this use of its power to 1 % ^' 
atm- the' cotirtoi it inky fie aghod kr^y it ivas ne««^ry nil to enjikcil' ’ 
thd IMwce of.lfidia lUdba.' Id Aft RtwiggiMy oi^ the cdaifttl have 
'' hden' 'VaatSetod- ptAMw*'. ’ r<' ‘ ' -^ntfer Articki';'-3S9|.- ; 

.thw.JSovenuhaiR oyw .weU |M«a!|i!d 'tp ^ 'ipihcEtiv#' Sat'' 

" , I’^ia 'wpiRd.be a' saig ohuipEi. for,it' toipanue if it 'wto a8i^.utti»d' ' 

• . pfjdig imefidtotV support of Rke'teghi^toaa, the preset GoyerhgamtiL^ 

H'r'' 



fi jt tf» piupou of the Oofeoco governed taw* enactej hy Par> rpled % ,^egiat taws ilt 

ilSSL*^ “A."& l 2 ; " «• >• ^ n. 1 . rf h- dm. brfw r«W In- 

Ountihue* since the country is then it is a itilse one, h»r, to bo no lawO at all. 


Ayub Khan’s Problems 


^HE fussilade by Pakistani troops 
across the East Pakistan bor* 
der brings to a head a series of de¬ 
liberately provoked incidents. 
Though these incidents vitally af¬ 
fect Pakistan’s relations with this 
country, an explanation for them 
has to be sougnt really in internal 
developments in Pakistan. An exa¬ 
mination of the principal problems 
facing Pakistan is thus called for. 

First, economic development, one 
of the promises of the 1958 coup, 
hag this year been rather poor. Up 
to the June Budget, a 1.1 per cent 
increase in national income had 
been recorded in this, the third 
year of the current plan (as com¬ 
pared to .^.8 per cent and 3.9 per 
cent in the first two years). The 
target of 24 per cent increase dur¬ 
ing the five year plan has thus not 
even been half achieved although 
three years have gone The unex¬ 
pected increase in the population 
has, in addition, meant that this 
year there was a positive decline of 
one per cent in per capita income. 
The failure in overall output ex¬ 
pansion is attributed to decreased 
agricultural production (the index 
of agricultural production, 131 in 
1961-62, was 126 in 1962-63), but 
in addition, exports have stagnated 
over the three plan vears while im¬ 
ports have made sharp advances. 
Thus, despite the brave hopes of 
decreasing Pakistan dependence on 
foreign aid, it is the highest ever 
this year—48 per cent of receipts 
in the current Budget, and 70 per 
cent of development exnenditure 
for the coming year. The slight 
expansion of the swollen Pakistani 
arpied forces has not helped—like 
its CENTO colleague, Iran, Pakis¬ 
tan is far too well-defended for eco¬ 
nomic health. To this, natural dis¬ 
asters, floods, typhoons and droughts 
have been added. The mild infla¬ 
tion (somewhat sharper in East 
Pakistan) demanded a hard budget 
and later more stringent credit res- 

trietfiims. 

^ji^"oud, Avub Khan’s attempted 
leal se.ttlement has siicceed-ed 
i«r In theory nor practice. The 


Pandora’s Box, opened in June 
1962 with the endmg of martial 
law and proclamation of a new 
constitution, has released all the 
evil spirits which allegedly destroyed 
the previous regime. Government 
of the President, by the President, 
for the President (as an Opposition 
leader describes it), marginally 
sanctioned by an electorate of no 
more than 80,000 ‘basic democrats’, 
cannot force itself to be loved. 
Without fundamental rights defen¬ 
sible in the courts, without the 
right to form political parties, 
Pakistani apposition has no option 
but to be extreme. The President’s 
attempts to accommodate himself 
to the mood without relinquishing 
real power only trap him in shar¬ 
per criticism—his Franchise Com¬ 
mission (which recommended re¬ 
turn to universal adult suffrage) 
and constitutional amendment pro¬ 
vided focal points for all opposi¬ 
tion fury. The President in the 
face of such opposition urgently 
needs popular sanction, and given 
that the Government majority has 
been eroded by a recent Supreme 
Court decision disqualifying Minis¬ 
ters from retaining their seats in 
National or Provincial Assemblies, 
that sanction liecomes a necessity. 
Either the experiment in limited 
democracy was a failure and mar¬ 
tial law was needed once more 
(a change that would have been an 
invitation to the opposition to 
become guerilla warriors), or the 
President had to fight the ‘politi¬ 
cians’ on their own terms. Given 
that the loyalty of the army has 
not increased since 19.58 (the op¬ 
position leader warned the Gov¬ 
ernment darkly that ‘junior offi¬ 
cers’ were plotting a new coup), 
the President’s decision was in¬ 
evitable—he paid his two annas 
and became an 'ordinary member 
of the Government wing of the 
Muslim League, primarily to bol¬ 
ster up its declining fortunes with 
his own prestige. 

Third, the old source of basic 
tension in Pakistan haa not been 
eUminated-Hbe imbalance between 


Eiast and West Pakistan continue*, 
and it is from Blast Pakistan and 
the West provinces of Sind, Bain- 
chistan and the North-West Fron¬ 
tier that opposition comes. East 
Pakistan with 54 per cent of Pakis¬ 
tan’s population (but 15.1 per cent 
of its land) stands to gain most 
from the restoration of universal 
suffrage and direct elections. With 
930 people per square mile (against 
West Pakistan’s 140), earning 60- 
70 per Cent of the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings but purchasing a 
minority share of its imports, re¬ 
ceiving only one third of total 
expenditure allocations over the 
period since 1947, only nineteen 
per cent of US foreign aid and 
eighteen per cent of Colombo Plan 
aid, East Pakistan has consistently 
lagged behind West. A Planning 
Commission economist estimates 
that per capita income in the 
East was some sixty per cent be¬ 
low the West. 

This then is the back-cloth to the 
unrest that has .shaken the country 
this year — industrial and .student 
protest, a vituperative opposition 
and a violent press. Attempts by 
the opposition to unite in a Na¬ 
tional Democratic Front (success¬ 
fully achieved in East Pakistan 
where it campaigned for a new 
constitution and the restoration of 
democracy) have been hindered by 
the arrest of major opposition lead- 
erg ,on sedition charges. To prevent 
the violent opposition criticism of 
the regime reading the people, the 
Government has sought to restrict 
the press. The attempt, for the 
moment, was unsuccessful, but the 
ordinance has been postponed, not 
cancelled, pending the good be¬ 
haviour of the press. 

In foreign policy, achievement 
has not been as subrtandal as to 
outweigh domestic troubles. Pakis¬ 
tan’s natural inclination to non- 
alignment has at long last been 
allowed to express itself through 
the loosening of the Cold War 
blocs. China is not, however, and 




i) -ito' ceuld' to 'dw •': 
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ingui Falcwtao mtgbt be strong, |HO*\ ttw^oountry^ poluia^l^ nocl democmticsHj. 

Cbintt attitudes are not comoum. ?' 
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'Smooth Take-Off 


The President wae not tmawnre of 
die dan^rs—his common border 
with Cmna has remained tNi|^ 
alert, and the Pakistani forces dKie 
have been kept fully up to strength 
ever Since the outbid of the Sino- 
Indian dispute &ve years ago. In 
addition, through the good agen* 
cies of Ae Iranian Shah, the Presi¬ 
dent has prudently settled his 
Western border with Afghanistan. 
Otherwise, hopes on the Kashmir 
talks were disappointed, and the 
Shah of Iran offered no joy at 
the President’s suggestton of a non- 
Arab muslim merger of Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

It is in this context that recent 
events on the East Pakistan-Assam 
border should be seen. Differing 
estimates suggest a very large num¬ 
ber of people have crossed the bor¬ 
der into India since 1950. So 
large a number cannot melodrama¬ 
tically be described as ‘infiltrators’, 
but rather as refugees, some evidence 
of the misery that exists in East 
Pakistan. For India to send these 
people back on some merely legal 
point is to play the same inhuman 
game with innocent lives that Pakis¬ 
tan plays when the unwanted emi- 

f res arrive back in East Pakistan, 
'he light-machine gun barra« 
(40,000 rounds since last Sunday), 
the violation of Indian air space 
by two Pakistani jet fighters, the 
fortification of this border and 
concentration of troops there, are 
more serious matters. Given all 
that has gone before, Ayub Khan 
needs a focal point to hold his dis¬ 
integrating empire together, and 
particularly a means to strengthen 
East Pakistan loyalties. In addi¬ 
tion, if Pakistan could prove that 
American arms were used by In¬ 
dians to repulse attacks in Assam, 
Ayub Khan’s case in Washington 
might seem stronger. 

In such a situation, there are 
no simple solutions for India. 
Holding the border and preventing 
incident is a long, wearisome and 
thankless task. The only ultimate 
solution would be the emergeiKe in 
Pakistan of a serious and dedicated 
opposition that could simultane¬ 
ously supersede the existing re- 
g^ine (whose' span of fruitful acti- 


TO describe internalional air 
transport as a “fiercely com¬ 
petitive industry’’ is true only in 
a sense. Competition usually im¬ 
plies the possibility of price cutt¬ 
ing which is totally absent in. this 
industry. In this sense interna¬ 
tional air tran^rt is really a 
cosy cartel with all airlines operat¬ 
ing at fixed rates unanimously 
agreed upon amcmg themselves un¬ 
der the aegis of the International 
Air Transport Association. What 
mokes the industry competitive is 
that supply, particularly since the 
airlines Ranged over to jet air¬ 
craft, is far in excess of demand. 

Air-India’s performance in this 
non-price competition has been 
gratifying. Occasionally an off¬ 
beat gimmick of Us may cause some, 
eye-brow-raising in Parliament, but 
its latest Annual Report released 
this week is proof that by and large 
It has drawn the right kind of 
attention from the air-traveller the 
world over. Last year, which for 
international airlines generally was 
a vast improvement over the year 
before, Air-lndia was once again 
among the leaders in the field from 
the point of view of operating per¬ 
formance. It made what is for it 
a record operatir^ profit of Rs 3.45 
crores which has enabled it, for the 
first time, to pay a dividend of 5 
per cent on its wholly Government- 
subscribed capital, l^is does not 
make Air-India unique among our 
public sector commercial under¬ 
takings, but it certainly classes it 
among the exceptions to the rule. 

The Corporation now operates a 
fleet of six Boeings and proposes to 
add to this at the rate of one new 
Boeing every year. Over the next 
seven years this expansion program¬ 
me is estimated to cost Rs 25 crores 
which the Corporation is confident 
of being able to provide from its 
internal resources—^ence the claim 
to have reached the “take-off stage’’. 
Even considering the impressive 
financial results of last year, 
this is a considerable claim to 
make when it is remenabered that 
from 1966 the Co^ration will 
have to start paying interest at 4.5 


per cent on the non-^uity half ql 
the Government's capit^ mvcstment 
of Rs 26.82 crores. 

The advent of the jets has made 
iu impact principally on the air^ 
lines’ average loads and th^ 
operation costs, both of which have 
gone down sfaaipiy. Air-In^’s 
average load factor has declined 
from 58.2 per cent in 1959-60, the 
last pre-jet year, to 45,3 per cent 
in 1962-63 or by some 22 per cent 
Against this, operating cost per 
available tonne kilometre, which 
is the unit of production, faaa de¬ 
clined by 37 per cent fitmi Rs 1.33 
to Re 0.84. Air-lndia’s average 
load is no higher than that of 
many other airlines but what en¬ 
ables it to keep its head above water, 
and comfortably so, is its low cost 
structure. With this level of costs, 
it would break even at present fares 
with a load factor of just 40 per 
cent. No other airline in the world, 
it is estimated, has such a low 
break even load factor. 

Air-India's costs may be among 
the lowest in the industry, but 
the change-over to jets has meant 
substantial economies for every air¬ 
line in the world. None m this 
saving in costs, however, has been 
passed on to the air-traveller. On 
the contrary, the North Atlantic fare 
has been raised twice since 1959, 
the second raise becoming effective 
from last April. If the airlines 
emerge from their current conclave 
in Salzburg to announce a fare re¬ 
duction, as they are expected to, 
the thanks must to not to the lATA 
but to the US Civil Aeronautics 
Board which took violent objection 
to the last increase in the Ninth 
Atlantic fare. The lATA may never 
be the same again after the bu’lv* 
ing it has taken from the CAB, 
but price competition in interna¬ 
tional air transport will never ma¬ 
terialise, for if it did, some air¬ 
lines will have to go to the wall, 
and this their Governments will not 
countenance as airlines, whether na¬ 
tionalised or private, are also sym¬ 
bols of national prestige. 
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: £xehang» Conttol 

y- 'I^E Finance Minister cannot, 
'' ' ii'ufel)', think that it is enough 

f ' to admit that the' Government’s e\- 
' change control regulations are vexa- 
/ dous and unimaginative? What 
doea he -intend to do to make them 
lees , vexatious and loss unimagina'^ 
1 , live? Thu. he did not indicate. 
Frctbably he and his Ministry sire 
considering the question- and re- 

^ 1)8 will follow,in course of time. 

re are, however, three .specific 
irritants, decisions to remove whicii 
can and .should be taken without 
delay. 


, TTje first concerns students wish¬ 
ing to go abroad for advanced 
training and study. Advanced train¬ 
ing and study in almost any subject 
benefits the studetit.s and the roun- 
tty and the practice of allowing 
students to go abroad for study in 
certain, subjects but not m a large 
number of others, therefore, needs 
careful reconsideration The argu¬ 
ment is strengthened when one takes 
into account the fact that the foreign 
exchange spent on students is hard¬ 
ly a crore of rupees at pieseiit and 
with relaxation of reslnclions it is 
imlikpJy to exceed this figute b) 
more than hull a ttore at the roost. 
There is undoubtedly a strong case 
for permitting all students with 
certain minimum quajificutioiis to 
go abroad for .study or research in 
• the subject of tlieir choice 
, , Another vital activity which is 
hamstrung by the piesent foreign 
exchange regulations i*- export pro- 
‘ motion. TJje regulations are baidly 
■designed .to pncotirpge a djnamic 
entrepreneur to explore markets, 
for, before he can gel a iiermit to 
go abroad, he has to be an esta¬ 
blished exporter, he must haw, en- 
. ter^ into correspondence with 
Jbatties ajbroad, and must ‘prove’ fiis 
ability to export. This procedure 
, ’ decidedly 'favours entrenched inte- ■ 
rests; those who have already made 
sqme B-xports gq al'road for pleasim- 
trip on the. prete-xt of export pro* 
motion, while a ■ new hut genuine 
entrepreneur is often denied a vital 
trip. ’ A ifiore discriminating set of 
Regulations .w'hich will not penalise 
an inleiiding ex^rter jU.st* becaUsc 
he is liew in ‘l^c field is clearly re- 












Finally, the precise rules and re¬ 
gulations governing exchange cont¬ 
rol should be made known to the 
public. It has been pointed.out in 
these .columns (“The Hank and the 
l^-ople”, October 13, 1962) that 
■‘when It comes to letting people 
know what they should know and 
thus eliminating wastage of time, 
avoiding unnecessary fraying of ner¬ 
ves and misdirection of efforts both 
on the part of the public and its 
own staff, the Reserve Bank is 
tight-lipped”. Further, the authori¬ 
ties cannot, he .unaware that 
public Ignorance on the subject 
actually creates scope for corrupt 
practices and that ,under the present 
system it is the influeiltial and the 
rich who manage to go abroad with¬ 
out too much trouble.'’ la fact, from 
the way in which the regional exrh; 
ange control, offices function, it 
would almost appear as if there 
were no rules or rcguialions in 
force* except the whim -or caprice, 
and possibly inertia, of the persons 
in charge! This chsotic .situation 
will continue unliJ applicants foi 
foreign exchange permits know the 
exact rules which govern the autho¬ 
rities' judgment on iheir^ requests 

Random Harvest 

CENTRAL BANK js an unique 
institution in that though it is 
unmoved by the profit motive, some 
(d Its operations are inherently luc¬ 
rative. Orthodox tenets, of central 
banking preclude “ordinary bank¬ 
ing bu.siiiess”, but evch the perfonm 
ance of traditional functions, such 
as those of the lender pf the last 
resort and hanker to banks and the 
government, yields an income. There 
is, for instance, the interest on ad¬ 
vances to bank.s and on securities 
and tlir discount on treasury and 
internal hills. Transactions in 
foreign exchange are not fruitless 
and then there is the commission 
for management of the public debt 
What ail these total to is usually 
highei; than what a compact orgaid- 
saion.likp a central bank with its 
well-defined Junctions lias, to spend 
on itself. 

(ienerany, therefore, central bank- 
ing operations yield a surplus, and 
in most countries tberer are statu¬ 
tory provisions relating to its dis- 


po^f. Where d»e shares .of the Aigit* 
ral htmk are privately' held, 
are^jJirecti^ rfgardwg a|k|iii;apri||* 
Hons fior dividend; sconetim^ 

’ fers to reserve and. other '.funds 
specified; and usually there « J 
clause abhut the payment of 
baUncs of the sqiplus to the Mv 
ernment. This 4 important w^e' 
the institution is privately Wiled 
and there is danger of the -lure of 
profits lading to unsound practicetf. 

The Reserve Bartk of India, of 
course, was nationalised 14 y&ats 
ago. Before that k paid its share¬ 
holders a dividend, first at per 
cent and later at 4 per cent. But 
now Section 47 of thp Reserve Bgnk, 
of India Act directs that “after 
making provision for bad apd doubt¬ 
ful debts, depreciation m assets, 
contribution to staff and supetan- 
imation funds and for all other mat¬ 
ters for which provision is to be 
made by or under this Art-or which 
are usually provided fen by bank¬ 
er*, the balance ol the profits shall 
he paid to the Central Covernment” 

The profits of the Reserve Bank 
of India have been rising continu¬ 
ously and substantially. The sur¬ 
pluses that the Bank has annually 
transferred to the Government of 
India since rationalisation - total 
over Rs .370 crores. The latest Annu¬ 
al Report of the Bank shows that 
for the yeas ended June 1963 the 
amount transferred was Rs 44.5 
crores. the highest recorded so far. 
This IS a striking figure, eapeciaily 
when considered alongside certain 
others; it is althost double the con¬ 
tribution pf the railways to the last 
Budget; and the 46 companies in 
the public sector made .a total los.*- 
of about Rs 10 crores Igst year 
Such comparisons are, of course, 
all wron^; the-operations of the 
central bank are in a wholly differ¬ 
ent category from those of a pub¬ 
lic. utility like the railways or a 
commercial undei taking like, su> 
Hindustan Machine Tools. Nonethe¬ 
less, this serves to un^rtine the 
irony in a situation where a purely 
Teguiatory function is fay more re¬ 
warding financially * than outright 
commercial activity. . 

The rising profits qf the' I^crve 

Bank are the r^uft of Itwo fhefors 
The more important, of ftiake is that 
grass income has, .gone along 


^ ' 
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a^itjr/.'‘At me' tHume time,!' dm 
Baok’e ejqmnditUFe lies not kept pkce 
with Itie proportion of ex* 

pendipue: to total incOmo ie, dieire^ 
fot^ lower now than at the time 
of nationalisanon. “EastabiMuiifent”, 
which » the mo^ important itditi 
of expenditure, accounted for about 
54 per cent of total expenditure in 
1953-54; but by 1961-562 this pro¬ 
portion had come down to 45 per 
rent. Last year, however, there was 
the Tribunal Award raising the sala¬ 
ries of enmloyees, and the expendi¬ 
ture on “Establishment” increased 
by more than Rs I crore as a con¬ 
sequence. Considering the volume of 
paper work involved in central 
banking operations, the increase in 
expediture on “Stationery, etc” from 
Rs 4 lakhs in 1948-49 to Rs 11 
lakhs in 1962-1963 seems quite 
moderate. Certain other items such 
as “Agency Charges” have risen 
sharply. On the other hand, ex¬ 
penditure under the head “Direc¬ 
tors and Local Board Members’ 
Fees and Expenses” has declined, 
especially m the last two years. 

So much for expenditure. What 
about the Bank’s income? Have 
there been any significant changes 
in it in recent years^ The Bank’s 
Annual Reports are of no help here. 
They have always shown “Income” 
under a single head, .sweepingly 
titled “Interest, Discount, Exchange, 
Commi.ssion, etc”. A break-down, 
such as is adopted by the Bank of 
.Japan for instance, might satisfy 
the curious but the Reserve Bank 
IS unlikely to alter its time-hallow¬ 
ed pattern of reporting for that 
reason. 


'lad; ggaiut;;’^ 'dlrW ■ 

tic am, to « ipdmer pir fewsr tat-t 
mm, trm obo ^ the other &na«ciid 
instkutions. AH, these kutitutieoa 
have hitherto contented thsmaelvea 
with a psMidve role in the dmwlop* 
ment proceu. Hwy easmine, w^ 
a view to aasietiag, projects which 
adc for their aaiutance:, but they do 
not actively initiate new projects, 
inviting emrepreneurs to take dwin 
up. An important function pf a 
develcpmeilt bank is to initiate new 
projects and seek out the business 
talent that will undertake them. 
This task is not performed by the 
existing institutions. In fact, the 
raison d'etre of these institutione is 
to formulate projects for the pri¬ 
vate sector in accordance with Plan 
priorities and assist entrepreneurs 
who take up these projects. If the 
development banks considered this 
as the true scope of their functions, 
the planning and implementation of 
private sector projects would be 
much more' rational and purposive 
and, further, the latent entreprene¬ 
urial talent in the country would be 
stimulated into action. 

The second criticism of the work¬ 
ing of these institutions follows 
from the first : their approach to 
projects that come up for assistance 
is marked by excessive financial cir¬ 
cumspection. For vigorou.s develop¬ 
ment, calculated rides have neces¬ 
sarily to be taken. An accountant’s 
approach will foster neither new 
entrepreneurial talent nor new in¬ 
dustries. It is a pity then that ’ac- 
c-ountants’ should hold sway in thesi* 
vital institutions. 

There is also the oiganisational 


'Qtit ,«!bwe.:d»<f fhnoiisistewit.'di^ 
the Plan. The NatioHlal IhdHiinid 
Devt^imiient Gorporathm, col^iW|s#; 
by T T K himself «s die promoter' 
par exceilenee of industrial 'grmrth. 
could perform this function «ml 
sponsor industrial projects and im* 
earth enteeproneurial talent to exe¬ 
cute them with its actiye aMistaiiae« 

While there may be differences on 
details, the point to be emphneised 
is that what is necessary is not to 
concentrate on any one of the 
existing institutions, but to buifd 
up an integrated system which 
would promote as well as regulate 
industrial development in the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

Crude on Prices 

JN its report the Government of 
Indias’ Oil Price Enquiry Goal- 
mittee had argued that sinoe the 
petroleum companies get crude nil 
at a discount from their pr'mcipKls 
abroad, this advantage should be 
passed on to the Indian economy. 
What stood in the way of this, it 
was pointed out, were the Refinerv 
Agreements under the terms o^ 
which “the prices of the refinery 
products are determined on the basis 
of import parity, which does not 
take into account, at present, dbe 
discounts available from time to 
time, on posted prices of crude oil, 
and the benefit of the discounts » 
absorbed by the refineries/ consig¬ 
nors, without corresponding gain to 
the consumers”. 

Facts relating to the real prices 
of crude oil were little known till 
now and had to be mostly inferred 
from indirect evidence. The rdleaae 


Development Banks 

An Industrialist writes : 

SHRl T T Krishnamachari’h vtate- 
menl that the Industrial Finance 
(Corporation would soon be “con¬ 
verted” into a development bank 
has caused some surprise .since not 
only the IFC, but also the ICICI 
and the SFCs are by their statutes 
expected to perform the functions 
of development banks. What then 
<loes the Finance Minister have in 
mind? Does he want just to rename 
the IFC or does he propose some 
far-reaching modifications in its 
operation ? It is to be hoped that 
It is the Utter course of action that 
T T K intends to pursue. 

The ciiticUms which cap be level- 


problem. At present there is little 
coordination among the activities of 
the ICICI, the IFC and the SFCs. 
If the IFC is to be made a central 
development bank, the SFCs could 
function as its branches. This ratio¬ 
nalised structure should be made 
principally responsible for indus¬ 
trial planning in the private sec¬ 
tor and for extending long-term 
credit. Then, between the ICICI 
and the IFC, there could be some 
rational division of work, both 
working in close touch with the 
Reserve Bank and die commercial 
banks. 

In such a system there Would be 
need for an expert group to formu¬ 
late sobemes, examine projects for 
which asristance is sought and weed 


last month of an internal memoran¬ 
dum on oil pricing by Royal Dutch- 
Shell conclusively establishes the 
existence of varying discounts on 
crude oil which the major oil com¬ 
panies had maintained were avail¬ 
able only on a very small part «f 
the crude s4ld in the ‘free’ macfcet- 
The memorandum also gives reason* 
for the existence of these discount*. 
American oil companies outside the 
Ifniteri States have had the prcdilem 
of disposing of their crude od rince 
U S commercial poliiiy did not per¬ 
mit them to send it home. Furthar, 
Russian crude supplies have been 
an increasingly important factor on 
the mternatlonal market sinee 1957. 
Finally, tanker freights have also 
hem going down since 1957. 
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%r; itiff^ catopetitiaii'' 

f t'V .i(t .’lfie Mil ato^ and the, teweif 
i * ''WMcdr . tJi|r inihrnatiom} oiJ 

aUi^poiy have had to reduce their 
,<,,’ nri^, oi crude, oH and thjs th^ 
i‘ , J|*\T done hy the technique of die- 
eoltnts on posted prices. The affili- 
V '. ated refining companies m the 
' various cotpUries get the benefit of 
these discounts, depending ujion the 
(dfining margin which they want to 
' ' ghow in their books. Of course, 
?, irtlnsactions between the affiliated 
' mfining companies and the crude 
r ' oil oligopoly are governed by their 
' ^taf interest and need not show 
the actual position. 

^ ' Among the oil consumers, Japan 

ae^ms to 'have got the highest dk- 
counts On her crude oil purchases; 
other* have kiso derived this benefit, 
depending upon their bargaining 
position which has been strengthen¬ 
ed by the activities of the ^vict 
Union and the ENI, Italy, in the 
world oil market. Some idea of the 
81*6 of these discounts can be had 
from the disparity between the 
,' Arabian Gulf posted prices of crude 
oil and oil products. This disparity 
ha* been growing since 1957 and 
it ia now substantial. 

, It IS interesting how tho conillct 
between the interests of the oil pro¬ 
ducing countries in the Middle 
East and the oil companies has 
brought to light this fact of dis- 
oounts earliei than the oil com¬ 
panies would have otherwise desir¬ 
ed." It is known that the Organisa- 
tioa of Petroleum Eirporting Coun¬ 
tries been pressing the oil ixini- 
panie* for higher prices as their 
W^aJ^ ' receipts depend on these 

E Sfc The oil companies have thus 
compelled to reveal that they 
havid been unable to sell crude oil 
; eveh lu the present posted prices 
' Shtfir* ' memorandum on pricing is 
' iiitetided to back up this argument, 
ft is at^JtifipBnt that its publication 
>. «^ncided ,' with the visit of the 
.' 'SKfeOlNitary-General of the ■ Organi.sa- 
itSoH of Peirdleum. Exporting Coun- 
, trii^ to London to negotiate with 
ike oil companies on behalf of the 
' Iranian Government. The i'mplica- 
I,. tSon trf. the memorattdum is that the 
' tfV^iofii of royalfyr.^nd other pay- 
’ -'Aieht* to the oil lOpwbing oountrrpH 
to be swV, some liasis 

’, "pySer ithan the -posfqd price. 

7# important, to find out the 

, ;8!8al .dhfenints <diat, Ijite private pil 

,'.f ' : 


r*, '*■' 'i*' f * ' ' 

■oohipaiifM Jmvo been 

. ting on dlrude bU from , {heir main' 
. companies, This quesUon neeck 
now "to be mow tkrbu^iy investi¬ 
gated ifton tb® 0*1 Enqujry 

Committee' Was able to dp, so that 
the benefit of ibe ' discounts avail¬ 
able on crude oil jirioes can be 
passed on 'to the Indian economy, 
if India pould get the discounts 
that Japan, fot initapee, gets the 
saving of foreign exchange would 
be very substantial indeed. 

China’s Trada 

'J’HE openly hostile phase of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute , ha» , Only 
ended a long period in vduch eco¬ 
nomic contacts between China and 
the Sdvjet bloc have been declining. 
Perforce China has hpd to rely on 
her own domestic ingenuity, and 
what imports her reserves and wes¬ 
tern embargocb will permit. “■ The 
achievement has not been insignifi¬ 
cant, and promises to expand even 
further. It will be even more sub¬ 
stantial if businessmen in the West 
succeed in persuading their Govern¬ 
ments that business is, after all, 
business 

The latest figures for trade bet¬ 
ween China and Japan in the first- 
quarter of this year suggest that 
1963 will s<ee a return to the 1958 
level after the severe curtailment 
of 1959. This, of course, will not 
bring it back to pre-war standards 
when China provided Japan with 73 
per cent' of her soyabeans and 68 
per cent of her coal Japanese trade 
with China is now only about 0,8 
per cent of her total trade, as com¬ 
pared to 20 per cent before the war. 
Today, by contrast, 20 per cent of 
her trade js with Sputh'-East Asia, 
and 30 per rent with the United 
States. 

Despite the vicissitudes of the 
Cold War and the embargo list, tlie 
pressures of America and Taiwan, 
Japanese' business has retained a 
belief ip the long-term importance 
of China as Japan’s natural (and 
now .fast-expanding) market. Re¬ 
cent Steps' to strengthen the Ameri¬ 
can . dollar have emphasised the 
dangers of Japan's present depen¬ 
dence and the attractions of China 
trade haye , been ■ correspondingly 
enhanced. 

Lari autumn, a memorandum'on 
long-leitB trade ww agreed 


' .figures S8\jf^;,6tgSit’;W'"W-Sifdi^ 

' id lbk''iiiei 90 caDdttm ,wd|t''-'bq' 
takeiii up. achieveauc^ 
be abtutt- liOO fiuilion, h’ 
also Jbe added another fSOwitlfoliuf 
ot^ef trade dit the private , 
istihg' .bofdite ,lihd> 

August of diia -ydar, aftri 
sDul-mrcbitiiii TcArii' ^aHfted ^ 
million contract with 'paymentii de-' 
/erred over five y«^w,*for' thfe skle 
•of a vp>)4on plant to fi^tna. '.This 
was the first' agreement erf this kind 
and it constituted a significant. hew 
precedent. -The^ US - GowmmeOt 
made its geueral disapproval' Icnd.wn 
publicly, but took‘no jjosftive steps 
to press Japan to r®hise ratificktion 
of the rontract. ’ • 

In addition, Japanese firms hre 
expanding their .activities „ fgri ' in 
China. Two major trade fairs ex¬ 
hibiting the‘products of some 900 
Japanese firms'will be held this au- 
tunui in Shanghai. and . Peking. 
Eaflier this month a Japanese Trade 
Mission visited Peking to negoUktc 
the second year of the bar^r memo¬ 
randum 

Meanwhile, other countries have 
been probing the poribilities of traeje 
with China. Canada, for exaihple, 
has raised the quantity it is willing 
to purchase this year from China 
from $ 4.5 million to $ 7 mil¬ 
lion. Britain ha.s 'just expanded 
its sales of sheet' steel, tinplate 
and machine tools to China, and 
orders for the current year are 
estimated at $ 2 million. After the 
successful ICI plastics ekhibitian in 
Peking this summer, British bus 
nessmen are unofficially following up 
this month with a visit to China 
The steel ‘orders already placed bv 
China with Britain are Ae largest 
of their kind to date, and suggest 
that an .even larger mtitket exists in 
'China. - 

All this is, by wdrid standard.*., 
rather small game. But, small fl¬ 
it rnight be, it is a sttaw , in the 
wind. Increasingly,,, 'businessinen 
operating in the .Wisst 'a^v going m 
find,the restrictions of the Cold Wai 
onerous ■— and U)ew pressure, if 
nothing nlafc, will'hel]i.<to'gradual!' 
restore Chitia. td ^ 
natrjr ajmiwcfe'iri 
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peij*pwslto»; dur%h 

,r^; Batterefs^ fix«i« aitm 
Bve'piunW'^', am waiting ,f;x{ifect> 
antiy tw -the .tabiwariixj dianiip 
w'hiefa mti affect their - fortaTO* 
one iWiiy^ or the other. The Prime 
Minitier, Vtho holds the key to nhe 
changes, novtst ^ woRderiiig why his 
last year# ahouW be so clogged with 
the mess pf politics; he would much 
rtither ^ over, the hills and {ar 
away, in, sonte distant valley' whi*re 
no j^s have to be given,* where 
there is no need hr 'Hatteresra* and 
fixers. Yes, the general atmosphere, 
in Delhi is none too conducivt^ to 
the Idealist whose earth-bound spi¬ 
rit dreams of seating. ' 

PrejiiilentV Rnle, only'' WSy Y 

Nehru,'the local wags say, would 
have a Kainaraj Plan hr Supreme . 
Court judges, particularly after the 
Kairon. business. The people are not 
eoncerned about the none too sa- 
soury reports and allegations about 
the bureaucrat who has been' restor¬ 
ed to his original position in the 
administration of the Punjab, but 
they, are incensed by the tactics of 
a Chief , Minister who appears to rule 
Ins Slate as if it were his private 
prese'rv'e. Now, the situation "is 
somewhat out 6 f hand and it is ru¬ 
moured that there is a ‘Kairpn Plan’ 
imdei which the ' present Home 
Minister of the Punjab, Mohan I.-al, 
will take over the chief mihistership 
after a month — that is, after Kai- 
roil has ‘settled the,-affairs’ of his 
>onfi ' 

Of codrfter if any one is resptin- 
sib'e for this chaotic stale of affairs 
in the Punjab; it is the Prime 
Minister himself. Over' the years, he 
has placed too much faith in Kairon 
-and created the legend that he alone 
is capable of ruling this tutbuient 
border- region. Even if this ap¬ 
proach was warranted' by the situa- ■ 
tion, the Prime Minister could have 
disciplined,,his- sattap long ago. To-, 
day, he is too powerful to be disci- 
plinedt' He can only be brrAen. 
And, .inevitably, the situation deve¬ 
lops htcreashif^y ^a«gprou»/ 
terne^ ttoHl an adeeptabie sUceesaor 
IS foiBid nncl given enough time to 


bf.Kriindiiai 

f, il > 

.iGttpeall 


enttieiycK Iwfcff.yf ;S0S8a>][y,‘„ mtb 
the same Ictnff of metbods I ' 



hwly wi*h- thtj aid iff the.ybtn^ 
and moK dynamic hfir^ QAdau But 
It would be wine to caiUtiipn' ngaittti 
pver-conffdence, Tor. the M thy, 
ceorruptidn which .coixodea the {ile 


Tfcmre. -are the ‘oBlciency-aaperts’ 
who duintain ihalt t& rot has'gone 

Jlpo'ddep in, hoilBin'States;‘tfaiil' 'a , , ^ --- 

change of dhief minitten will yield ICaMuniT is. widespyeadi and, luis 

'no ,imprevei|ihnt ^ut only a paraUel • woven at many levels. ’ 
form of corrupting patmnage ba*- ^ to, t^iknAx ■ 

ed by. an always wHlin polape' - 4 ; , . - 

force, that the only way ou£ to.-to tatwetiitig . altentXtiJ^ 

order Pr«*id«it ’8 Rule in theMi Su^ P*Wnt fttcluding the 

coftiinuanee lit onpe tat some hton- 
th^ d Bdkshi Gmilam Mohammad 
wi^ tb« j^cificf'cih|eet of asai^ng 
the instalfatioa of'a Bo'vcrnment ap¬ 
proved by tfie Ceniire.' 'l^f this dras¬ 
tic step' is found ttecessuryi then U 
is likely that Other .parallel .moves 
will foHow the mierger -of the 
National Confevenoei with the Gwi- 
grem Party and freedom lh,t 
opposition parties tO function in'tbh-, 
State. Thcye moves have been disf 
cussed a* tb,*?. higheti levels; h is 
.generally believed ■ that they will 
coiisohdatti further the inl^ratiop 
of Kashmir with India and. will 
make possibly the setting up of a, 
govornment more responsive to thO’ 
criticuliti, of the people. That Bakaht 
Conference, has made it clear to, Ghttlam Mtffiamroad may have to be- 


tes. arid {iush thrdu|^ a vimrotts 
clean up.. These views sound logi¬ 
cal in-a Punjab setting, wherd lifodu 
and Sikh have still to understand 
each other and where ’ powerful 
interests are dedicated to ,carving 
out a new. State of 'flaiiyana, but 
what relevance has thia theorising 
in the context of Kashmir? 

Bakshi’s Snocessor 
The Prime Minister 'has spent 
several days studying the stalling 
implications of fais' dedsion to ar- 
cept the resignation of Bakshi Ghu- 
lam Mohammad. No longer are the 
demonstrations in support df Bakshi 
dismissed as of 'no consequence, -The 
1 tiling party, the Kashmir Nhtidnai 


Delhi that u will not have a leader 
'imposed’ upon it from opttide * - 
an obvious rojectimy of the enligh¬ 
tened G M Sadiq-Mir Qasim group. 
A deeper, probe indicates that the 
Bakshi administration has • establish¬ 
ed a ramified system^, of graft, nepo' 
tjsm and patronagej -which is now. 
sought to preserved' through the 
nomination of Bakshi Rashid, the' 
Secretary-General of the National 
Conference who is -■ at present a 
membier of parKament. 

'As is always' the case with systems 
propped -up by bviiU-hi Idvera of 
corruption, Butiii now' finds >t ex- 
tremaiy difficri|t to easy the way for 
Sadiq’s prdno|\dn.' Y^t, tiiis is, pre¬ 
cisely-what wjjl have *to'-be'done if 
the l^jubmiri people iftje'' lo benefit 
Irofit ctaanpUp/wfaichilbe Kama- 
raj Plan intends' to carry through. 
At (he moment tbe^ aaeumption is 
general that qs .soon as Sadiq in¬ 
herits •tin; powde of Bakshi he tdU 
be ^le to consolidate hit positipn 
in, the Natkmaf Cmtfarence, particu- 


asked to preside oven this/transition 
is ironic, to say the leasti ' " 

, What of the other ‘bbrder Btatea’? 
They, too, present a dismal political 
front.. In Ottar Pradesh^ a aeries 
of faction fighu are pr<Hnised. Jn - 
Bengal, the outward. ^Edm ks (utowh 
b nothing more than a comwni-, 
eot posture for a, weak and demo-, 
rafised administration. And Askam ig 
still recovering Crom the' tranmalie 
shock of last O^dober-Novemher- 
Obviously, the ruling party in theae, 
States is the least’concerned about 
the- Chinese presence in^the north. 
May ,he this, fact will' stir rfi® Cd®*. 
gress High - Command to suspend 
some ,of the leading factionmitis 
inrespectiye of wfiather fhey vrftt 
create trouble fropi,/nutlMde the 
party.' This fear of disgruntled 
leaders embarrassing the party is at 
Iasi dissolving and will , mrfqe .for 
health. • 

•I^ile these troubles have been' 
brewing,, the Prime Minister "hbi 
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^ iUqAeii M«£it« wUl be ; yte> 
ClkaitfiBftR <fi{ ^ PlAbning Coaunu* 
iitb|i -r in ntber wor^. effiocti^ 
CSiiet. It is not yet clear whether 
thi Flnmtbg Coi^uBion is to be 
given powers to ensure the impte- 
roentation of its decisions through 
cells attcched to various ministries 
or whether it is to be cut down to 
a brains* tnist concerned only with 
the medhanics of planning, ^veral 
vital issues are involved in these 
decisions. T T Krishnanaachari,, de¬ 
termined to build the dominance of 
the Finance Ministry, would reduce 
the Plamung Commission to a re¬ 
search institute. Asoka Mehta will, 
therefore, soOn have to deride what 


From the London End 


role' lie . wridsM in ulay •wiilkin ihe 
Biinieteml lestabiiddnest 

As was to , be «q>ected, T T K is 
moving, to concentrate considerable 
power in fits biands. CkHsrdination 
has been dusted and attention is 
now focused on Planning. The Fi¬ 
nance Minister believes that this is 
the only way to get things moving, 
particularly in the sluggish indus¬ 
trial field. Indeed, TTK’s nuse is 
being linked with the theory ^at 
India’s economic future lies in 
opening up certain mnjor industrial 
sectors of the country to private for¬ 
eign capital and that this cannot be 
done unless doctrinaire roadblocks 
to investment from abroad are re- 


',-W« hwp''9«t's(N» the'4Ms«e«'’ 
ditod, uttned cdonpis di ^ finii 
’ presmtted again as original idem: 

All fhis (qieculatioh, however^ Is 
meaningless — at least, until such 
thne as w« know what the reorgani¬ 
sed govemttent of Jawaharlkl I*^ru 
is going to look like and how it Is 
going to act. The ‘great march* 
staged by the Communist Party to 
present its ‘petition’ to Parliament-- 
the biggest demonstration witnessed 
in the capital for many years -r- 
and the growing favour of other op- 
^positional activity is a timely re¬ 
minder that the Qmgress Party can 
.^Ato longer rely on its ‘brutal majo- 
jraties* in the legislatures. 


The Liberal Platform 




the annual conference of tile 
Liberal party at Brighton last 
week, gave the Liberals their big 
chance to put their policy before a 
nation profoundly ignorant of what 
the Liberals really stand for. The 
main threads which were sought to 
be woven into a Liberal policy at 
the Conference included planning by 
consent, industrial partnership, tariff 
reduction, urban renewal, regional 
government, entry into Europe and 
a class-Iess Britain. 

The trouble with the Liberal 
party is that, apart from such plati¬ 
tudes, it really has no clear-cut 
policy and freedom from the pro¬ 
spect of holding power enables it 
to indulge in experimental thinking 
which often turns out to be contra¬ 
dictory. Their election manifesto, 
“Partners in a New Britain”, con¬ 
sists of a string of wide-ranging 
policies. 

What a Liberal Government Will Do 

What, in the main, are the Liberal 
policies which emerged from the 
Brighton conference ? 

Perliameniary reform ■ Much of 
the lime at Brighton was spent on 
arguing about how Britain should 
lie run and the debate on Parlia¬ 
mentary reforhi—the Liberals have 
made it very mucli their own sub¬ 
ject — which was the first major 
debate, showed how superficial Li¬ 
beral &i^ing on this subject has 
really been. Wl^at the Liberals very 


justifiably are seeking is a Parlia¬ 
ment better informed and more ex¬ 
pert at its job and a more inventive 
and creative civil service. 

Their proposals, however, do not 
go very far. The main proposal was 
the abolition of the House of Lord.s 
and a non-hereditary second cham¬ 
ber with two-third.s of its members 
elected on a regional basis. Parlia¬ 
ment itself was to be reformed with 
specialised committees, to ensure 
greater control over the executive. 
Great emphasis was placed on giv¬ 
ing more power to elected local au¬ 
thorities and a reform of the elec¬ 
toral system so that it more accurate¬ 
ly reflects public opinion. The 
proposal to reduce the qualifying 
electoral age to eighteen, was nar¬ 
rowly defeated. Commenting on the 
proposal for specialised committees, 
the Economist says, “How such 
committees would have made any 
difference to the two examples of 
executive irresponsibilities which 
Mr Thorpe gave in the debate, the 
Suez crisis and the decision to ap¬ 
ply for membership of the Common 
Market, he failed to explain.” 

Economic Expansion ; Here, the 
Liberals propose to set up a Minis¬ 
try of Expansion which will take 
over the funtions of the National 
Economic Development Council as 
well as those of the economic sec¬ 
tion of the Treasury and the Board 
of 'Trade. Ute Ministry of Expan¬ 


sion would become the driving force 
cd economic policy and would be 
charged with the task of “preparing 
a five-year master plan .... laying 
down investment and production 
targets for major industries and co¬ 
ordinating their execution with in¬ 
dustry.” Despite the intense debate 
that has been going on recently ab¬ 
out a National Incomes Policy, no 
reference has been made to this in 
the Liberal election manifesto. Even 
more interesting is the fact that no 
mention is made of the Trade Uni¬ 
ons, either ! The party would also 
like to create an “Office of Mobi¬ 
lity” which would help movement 
between jobs and co-ordinate the 
work of employment exchanges. 

Prarlical Ptdiriea Lacking 

While the theewy behind Liberal 
planning is certainly high-mthded, 
the practical policies suggested do 
not raatdi this. Liberal planning is 
based on the principle that all gov¬ 
ernment action in the economic 
field should be part of a design to 
give all men true economic firedom 
to match their political liberty. The 
dHenuna lies in the fact that indivi¬ 
dualism by itself does not ensure 
economic liberty while collectivism 
Without limit ultimatriy destroys 
political liberty. It is brave but 
not enough for the Liberals to say 
dnt they seek to nse a balance of 
the two in order to secure economtr 
freedom without destroying pcffiti- 
cal Ifoerty and individual initiative. 
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f;_,BB*|l«|p»^ 'iefa?*B m 

‘\lniim^ r «iim^> Jthe iOi!»l excite- 

HMlt'. ’13^ move to tt^ the tar-' 

S for hew hwwes Irom 375,000 to 
,00p a year was rejected after a 
.debate. However, the cOn- 
j^reine accepted a 'demand for a 
iNffmanent , CbithcU of Housing,- 
iyates based on site values arid mea- 
aarcs'to prevent, lurid speculation. 

Agriculture : Here the Liberals 
fdcmam} a managed agricukura) 
Biarket with commissions for meat, 
grain and horticulture. Britain 
shoiiid take a lead in promoting' 

> iaternationai agreements on food 
and agriculture. 

Cornmonwealchi The prograitirrie 
for Commonwealth development 
received unanimous endorsement. 
It was suggested that the Colombo 
Plan framework should be extended 
to Africa, the Carribean and the 
Pafcific. Commonwe'alth scftolar- 
. ships should bf increased, a Coin- 
mpnwealth public service created, 
and, a Commopwealth enquiry set 
up to advjse on the future of the 
remaining dependent temtones. 
The deiriand for the repeal of the 
Commonw^lth Immigrant Act 
defeated but a resolution was car¬ 
ried which contained a programme 
for Coriimonwealth consultation 
on an immigration policy. Other 
items in the programme dealt with 
the Najionaf Health Service, the 
Liberal Social Charter, education, 
science and technology, racial dis- 
criminqtiriri and penal policy 

Perhaps the best description of 
the confusion in Liberal thinking 
was expres^d by a young delegate 
at the conference, who said, 'This 
Jriorning we were all in favour of 
fegionalism. This afternoon we 
are ^Itevers in centralisation. This 
morning we w:erc .syndicalists, now 
’W** statists." 

End of , the Revival !* 

r 

Does the Brighton conference 
indicate tbgt, the Liberal revival j.s 
now spent? Tlte coaferertce itself 
ripwited against the hadegroiind of 
the Haily Telegraph (Jallap Poll, 
whioh ^TOWs cold water on any 
hopes , 0 # a massive Liberal revival 
at the near general election. The 
'poll, shojva that in, forty opt of the 
60 ri^ift|aIKJies where hiiberaU 
hm tor Mkoemd place, ^ per- 
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of an^poft for -"the Uberab 
hail dediriad foa-1^9'>lev« of 
twenty-ninc|«r cent to twrifty-^ree^ 
per cent. The XIberal dtrire of the 
national poll is now ytatic at fifteen, 
per cent. While last year the Libe¬ 
rals scored 320 geizis.in the boron^ 
election, this, year they could only 
scrape together 81. The recent foi- 
tunes of the Liberals illustrate very 
clearly the polarising process by 
which, as the time for a general 
election draws nearer, both the Tory 
and the Labour parties / begin to 
attract votes away from the {Jberals. 

Last year at Llandudno, thri Libe¬ 
ral party was,carried away by the 
post-Orpington glow. Then hopes 
ran high that the Liberals would 
be able to present themselves as a 
valid third alternative .at the gene¬ 
ral election. This atmosphere was 
singularly lacking at Brighton. 

However, having said all thi.s, the 
fart remains that the 1,600 Liberal 
delegates who came to the (confer¬ 
ence were able to note the measure 
of progress that has been achieved 
since the last general election. At 
that time, the Liberals had only two 
hundred 'candidate's they could put 
up, but lo-day it has adopted Mime 
470 candidates Membership of the 
jiarty has now doubled to 300,000. 
As far as local government is con¬ 
cerned. Liberal representation has 
increased from 457 -counsellors to 
a total of 1,878. 

mo Will Vote Liberal ? 

The LiberiJs like to see them¬ 
selves as a “new and class-less party 
— a radn'al third forre.” TTie main 
essence of their appeal in the gene¬ 
ral election is that both main parties 
are class parties and therefore - do 
not wont the kind of changes which 
would he in the interests of the 
majority of the electorate, and 
hence they cannot take action to 
release the latent energies of the. 
British people. The main Liberal 
theme is one pf class collaboration 
and the main vote-catcJiing. appeals 
are based on their being a party 
above class wrth a dynamic leader¬ 
ship. The very title of their policy 
statement attempu to give this im¬ 
pression: “t’artners in a New Bri¬ 
tain.” 

So far, their main appeal is to 
the middle class and they lack a 
foothold in the traditional working 
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The •tbplfofo 

is that i«m> <’ -dsilw ‘ 

group wbfob it «t!|p«ieaitt; 
Conservatfoas wpBpit Hes 
Businew and’LolMrttr the 
The core of -Libenil 'support In 
the suburht, foe, apreafoag'^-ttfoen 
areas whoge ttfoabitarUh ate ,n0t ifofl 
either to> foe trade unbos or, |)ie 
traditional, upper clawes.- 
supporters 'invdve defoefon Jipom 
the two main parties who im iptUbe 
likely to chai^ b^ack Ut foo lime 
of the general election. At fnhsefit 
there appear tb he more d^ecflns 
from the Jories than from Labohr. 

Gimpaign to be Lauiiybeil, 

The Liberals to lauririh a 
campaign to counter the effects of 
Conservative propaganda about the 
dangers of wasting Liberal votes 
and letting Labour th by the beck- 
doot. They feel that if they can 
hold 2^ million votw, within their 
reach at recent levels, they will 
succeed in establishing a' third force 
on a national basis and give realky 
to the influence of a centre party. 
If fortune favours them this is the 
very best they can hope for, and it 
would certainly be no mean achive- 
ment. But, Brighten made it quite 
•clear, that even with more than 
400 candidates the Liberals cannot 
hope to be returned to Parliament 
in large numbers. The false Orping¬ 
ton dawn IS now fading away. At 
the close of the Conference, drawing 
what comfort he could, Mr Grim- 
mond said that if the Liberals could 
not form a government, a ' solid 
block of Liberal MPs could influ¬ 
ence the whole thinking of the 
country and the attitude of what¬ 
ever Party might be ini power. 
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Zrhc £conomtc WeeRli? 

Foreign Subser^tion Rate 
Due to increase io foreign 
postal rates it hb been found 
necessary to revise mir foreign 
Buhscription .rate. TFlBi effect 
horn July 1963, foe aamwl 
foreign subscription is Bs 34< 
50 b or ♦ -7. 
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Kantarqj versus Kadambini 



^Gtnm th. bid Woma^oi 

C^^mghee, soawtfaipg hu 
hem bttpipMiiitg to the Ca|ca«^ 
I*r^. TIw rcaean for this Won^r 
is that, for all practical purposes, 
Kadambini has just about ousted 
Kamaraj from ^e front pages of 
Calcutta s four out of five main 
daily newspapers. Even if you are 
mystified by his plan and its real 
purpose or purposes, you must know 
who Kamaraj is. If you were iti 
Calcutta, you would be more in* 
formed about Kadambini. Not 
Kadambini of the touching Tagore 
short story, which poor woman had 
to die to prove that she had once 
lived, although something similar 
might or might not be said about 
the evolution of die Calcutta Press. 
This Kadambini is a rhinoceros 
somewhere in North Bengal; she 
had apparently strayed away from 
some reserve forest and, since, has 
certainly landed on the front page 
of two important and serious dai¬ 
lies. More is being written and 
pictured about her than, say, the 
Chinese aggression or the great 
three anna debate. 

Animal World Dominates 

Nor is Kadambini the only citizen 
of Animal Farm to dominate news¬ 
papers in West Bengal today. Only 
the other day we read endless ac¬ 
counts of Phulmala, an elephant in 
Alipore Zoo who had to be shot 
in sorrowful circumstances. There 
were also stories of a couple of 
chimpanzees who, we were told, 
did not like each other much; the 
names were Mohan and Caroline. 
Then there was the story of a mon¬ 
key kidnapping a human baby and 
doing it no harm. About the white 
tigers of Rewa, newspapier readers 
could apparently not have too 
much. There is much to be said for 
getting away from politics now 
and then, for politics can be a mor¬ 
bid obsession. Or, is there more to 
it than that ? 

If the animals have at last “ar¬ 
rived”, so far as the Calcutta Press 
is concerned, there are other arri¬ 
vals to report. Some foreign jour¬ 
nalists. from Australia or Canada 
or Briikin have been deputed to 
this .I ...country by the International 
Press Institute to improve our 


news^pers in udach, po one oan 
say ^re is ao rbom for Mprovd- 
nient. After Madras, Delhi, Bom¬ 
bay and other places sAme 'Voc- 
perts” have arrived in Calcutta; 
and, to put it mildly, ih«y have 
certainly made their presAnce'.folt. 
Several newspapers now lode 
different, for hotter or for woiie. 
This writer is not in principle op¬ 
posed to all import of experts; 
after all, English is their language, 
not ours. Worth considering, un- 
excitedly, are the sociological im¬ 
plications, for, whatever some 
might say, newspapers do count in 
at least West Bengal where the 
readership is serious and reads 
even leading articles. 

For this readership are being 
produced newspapers more suitable 
for countries m which the bus con¬ 
ductor and the factory worker and 
the shop assistant read newspapers. 
In India in general and West Ben¬ 
gal in particular they do not, yet, 
buy or read newspapers; their read¬ 
ers are the educated middle class, 
politically conacioi:s and socially 
aware. They may occasionally be 
amused by an odd story from the 
zoo; but their main interest is so¬ 
cial and political and economic. 
TTiey read newspapers mainly to be 
informed, not for entertahxment It 
may be that the Calcutta papers are 
seeking a new, larger readership 
with brighter make-up and more 
“human” stories which, so far, 
seem to consist mainly of animal 
stones. They may even “click”, 
“‘catch on”; one never knows. At 
the moment, however, the new 
journalism aeems to contain more 
than a small element of escapism, 
conscious or otherwise Some may 
be getting away from politics be¬ 
cause they are unpleasant — or in¬ 
convenient. The last is important 
because at least some publishers are 
not free of direct political involve¬ 
ment. 

In ■ Vacuum 

It is not fair to criticise the im¬ 
ported “experts” too harshly, as thev 
have been in some quarters. If 
journalism were all technique and 
nought else, they would be worth 
their weiaht in gold, at least 14 
carat But, one likes to think, 


jountalism is som^ihg nibi'e. Ybu 
haiye to know your people, feel for 
diem both individu^ly and coHoCt- 
tiVely. Your reader is not as fabe^ 
less or anonymous os you may have 
been told. Of course you don’t 
give him only what he wants or 
what you think he wants; even then 
you would need to know what hjs 
does want. This is where an ele¬ 
ment of unreality may have been 
imported with imported “expertise”. 
(Incidentally, “expertise” does npt 
mean expertness, a perfectly good 
English word; in French “expert¬ 
ise” means a survey.) 

How is a young Atniralian dr 
Canadian to know v^hat it means 
to he a lower middle-class Bengali 
in 1963? Unknown to him are the 
springs of his emotions — the traM- 
fer of the capital to New Delhi, die 
successful Gandhian take-over bid 
of the nationalist movement, the 
rise of the Marwari, partition and 
freedom, the continuing influence 
of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the aggressiveness of Hindi, 
the quiet but steady transfer of 
property in Calcutta from Bengali 
hands to non-Bengali and a thous¬ 
and other factors that bgve shaped 
the complex Bengali mind. It is 
easy, often necessgry; to change the 
lay-out, the typography, the picto¬ 
rial arrangement of a Press; more 
serious are the implications of 
changing its character. It is sug¬ 
gested here that, unless aH are wary, 
the latter change may be round the 
comer. 

Dangerous Comer 

There is no excuse at all for 
dullness; and, let it be said, there 
was, is, plenty of it in the Calcutta 
Press or the Indian Press in gene¬ 
ral. "nioee who know Bengali pub¬ 
lishing will testify how, in recent 
years, the get-up of Bengali bo(dci 
has improv^ "beyond reoognltiem; 
th» binding, the printing, the cover 
are all brighter today. Yet it is an 
empty view of life, advocated by 
Madison Avenue, which holds the 
body dearer than the soul, dto 
cover of a, book more iipportant 
than its writing, the padcage wo]> 
thjer of attention than Its contertts. 
The Press is worth ntAody’s a»«i* 
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li' »>iiOt ft^’'_ tmtrdl*' tii»'' amaicipBli^ 

f*sp£ 'Mli|'.'ltifr''lSt Him'$00^1 “•*•’“ < &« Stale' jcxms<ik dw'''Mmvwr*'' 

pwitr-ltoe 'iuitatiql)^ ^ «fly fl^. flitiwf liie Stiite cbattols .ilKjst col- 
tbeit) we« <ai tho «ttl., lecthfe ^ cultural activitiei. If tlw 
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ofi be only negli^de. hriici^ry ibta^ aoibe tncb^Maideuca 

ate dfbm. tf> be wary in some pockew, .it is not because 


Stale has not been tryjhg hard 
to fake it away. Tbe Piisa has its 


■ . , . 1 to taice it away. Ihe Press has its 

Tkt IS nhocssaty because, own.perils. Some piopiietom are 

tbe Itsdiati'v Press is one of not less liberal' than pthers;''soinh Jour- 
jBi^y ,'inslitutiong left which yet nalists^ Ins honest thhh others^ '(Ijc 

Letter frpm ManUe ■ , 


^'lis >tie«i«» (btte; 

fltr 3Pl»** *rf b» 

p»|. As St«{^ea Potter sai^ «■»» 
actually cheatiiiag. Let Us. hi^ {t, 
bt%lit pj^e 0119 by all mAatu. 

Ut» afilV nonUniber that* .t>r{ghtp*«»> 
not alt; truth and cmtvictMUii aiB 
digbtly • more important. Ori elsA, 
why not sell stocks or coid w 
KUnetfaing , ' ; ' 

— fiikber^iUiHt 


How Much Pluiuiing? 


^IflLE typhoon ‘Oriiat^’ spread 
- destruction over the Luaon 
mainland, reducing Baguio city to 
shambles' and causing several 
deatbs, President Macapagal df’fte 
Pfailippines w^a busy electipneertna. 
Local elections are due to be held 
in mid-Noveanbef. Both the major 
parties, 'the ruling Liberal Party 
and the Nacionalist Party, are stak¬ 
ing everything in the forthcoming 
elections. Like the British Ideal 
electiont, a good deal of impor¬ 
tance is attached to their results as 
an indication of the direction in 
which public opinion is moving and 
people base their guesses about the 
results pf the national elections on 
the outcome of the local elections. 

Bam-StonninK Schedule 
Is it ahy wonder then that Pre¬ 
sident Macapagal should have set 
himself what a Mahila paper des¬ 
cribed as “a hectic . bdrn-storming 
schedule”? In India, rightly or 
wrongly, ^ it seems eomeimat odd 
that national -leaders should engage 
in local .electioneering. Perhaps 
wrongly for it is naive to think 
that, politics can be kept out of 
local elections. When the national 
leadefsbB dtssociajte^ itself from 
local pofitics; the danger is that 
petty local iasuea'' become too hn- 
portant'in local fights. Moreover, 
whilp the 'atational leadership Can 
be depended 'upon more not, to, ex- . 
ploit quite an(f religimia seminwnt, 
when iIk battle'‘ib l^t.tp tbe. lotqd 
lea^rship, campaigns are bound to 
take on .n^ch more irnesponsilde 
form Am it Bounb ao illogu^l. 
to «ay that poUtiq mould not be 
allowed to. enter loqtl elections aind 
at the same time to maintain that 
electiona St the 'iiatkniai.1 level prm 
vide the vesw Basis of demscrai^- 
If 'I h '.biSl nt '.tm level" of. 


government, it cannot be good at 
another level. Any way, the Fili¬ 
pinos'take a IWy interest in elec¬ 
tions at both levels. 

What is'interesting is that Presi¬ 
dent MacapagaFs main charge 
againrt the Nacionalistas is that 
they had destroyed “good govern¬ 
ment” during eight years of power. 
He uses very strong words indeed 
when he deplores “the destruction 
of the country’s osonomy by the 
Nacionalistas which caused tbe 
price of rice to rise to pesos 3 per 
gantS of commercial rice and' pesos 
1.20 per ganta of government rice”. 
A- gante is approximately equal to 
2 kilos and one peso is 'equal to 
Rs 1".26 nP. Macapagal claims cre¬ 
dit’ for having brought down the 
price of rice to 0.80 peso per ganta. 

It will interest people in India 
that the Philippipes Goveminent 
which .otfierwise swears by private 
enterprise is deeply committed to 
the nationalisaticin of trade in rice 
and corn, tbe two most important 
staple food items of the Filipinos. 
At tbe moment^- however, private 
tcadets operate side by side with 
the Government rice distribution 
agency called thg R C A. And tbe 
people are not very happy with die 
way the R C A is operating. True, 
goyemraent rice ’pells at 0.80 pwo 
per ganta, but the complaint' is 
bsgrd often that the only people 
who .benefit ri^t no.w tiie 
blaCk-marketeers. A Manila^ pnper 
carried the following story: 

A friend of oun told u« how his 
‘■neighboun, toe blotter-and four child 
ren, -have been making a living out 
out of toe R. C A rice All toe five 
members of tha-family iine up every¬ 
day,-thereby buying a total of five 
fantap. They sell -four gamas at 1,35 

n on a ,.gant|U making , a. profit of 
0 pesos'# tow. 


Any Indian reader tit this ttortr 
will possibly recali several auw 
instances from his dsuly experienot. 
Thg sale of sugu at cobbled-' 
■rales at present will provide seve¬ 
ral, ’ . . 

In fact, toe true position fa tout 
the retail price indiw of all food"., 
stuffs for July IQ^S was. S jpointe 
higher than in June 1963-and 'Com¬ 
pared to the level in January 1963, 
the price rise baa been over 2 pet 
cent. The opposition is not |»iag 
to take things lying down., It il 
bound to coupter-attack Macapagal 
by pointing out to this price nae. 
Moreover, Nationalists’ record was 
not so bad after all, at least on the 
economic front. - During toe first 
four years of office, natio¬ 

nal output Increased at toe annual 
rate of 6.5 per cent. In the second 
term, the rate slackened no dtoibt 
but the annual average was still -ad 
high a$ 4.2 per rant CompOre tois 
performance with the rWs of 

growth in India, 3.3 per cent in toe 
First Plan period and 3.^ per 
cent in the Second Plan period,' 

Planning m Free Enierpriee 

President Macapagal took a little 
■ tone off toe other day to attend a 
functfon which his wife, Evange- 
liat Maiapagal, was presiding 

o-yer. This function was held to 
mark toe transfer of ^ the govern- 
meut-owned Cebu Portland Cement 
C^pany to a private company; 
The Prqident described this trans¬ 
fer of ownership from government* 
to private hands as *'a mtleatond in 
toe development rf the free eotef- 
prise system -in -this country”. Again 
arid a«in, one hea^ of the import- ' 
ant .role of free enterprise, whether: 
om talks to government econo-, 
mists, bankers m poUllcians, 



llw PfaUiiTW** 

In reoMit y««», particularly amw 
)i{acnMigaJ cam® to power, tn* 
pkiming machinery has, if any- 

slAnfl , been strengthened. How do 
we^ncile the facts with profes- 
maati 

In the post-war period, no less 
than 14 plans have been 
But, according to the x-LArt*» 
1961 Annual Survey, “economic 
planning has tended to be more 
an intellectual exercise or a call to 
action than a specific bluepnnt to 
be implemented". Now Macapagal 
has set up a Plan Implementation 
Agency which translates the naho- 
nw economic goals set by the Na¬ 
tional Economic Council into speci¬ 
fic plans, year by year and pro¬ 
ject by project. The Agency w 
responsible directly to the Presi- 
dent himself and has already begun 
to influence the decisions of the 
Government, governmental agencies 
and semi-government institutioM. 
Therefore, there is no doubt that 
there is more effective planning 
today under Macapagal than there 
•vet was in the Philippines. 

High Consumption Economy 

And still the bulk of investment 
has been and is made in the pri¬ 
vate sectors. If anything, the share 
of government in total investment 
has been falling in recent years. 
Planning in the Philippines, it w 
proudly argfued, operates within 
the framework of private enter¬ 
prise. The Government holds a 
very important lever in its hands 
and this is the lever of finance. 




available but ww that the peso hw 
been made fully convertible, it » 
no longer available. . 

The very fact that the Philippine 
is a high consumption society is 
bound to pose a serious question for 
the economy when it is coupled 
with the other fact that population 
is rising at the phenomenal rate of 
‘62 per cent. How will the Philip¬ 
pine economy step up its rate of 
domestic saving? If households 
continue to dissave, the other ways 
open are to allow profits to rise 
still further or to impose heavier 
taxation on households or to resort 



tq deficit 

saving will havp to te -Wriseo 
to maiotain the ex»th|g Mte 
growtii of national income Be cauae 
with a shift in invcstoient fxvxa 
consumer goods to investmoqt 
god^ industries, the existing rate 
of saving will yield a smaller rate 
of growm of output. The sttain on 
the eoon<»ny will be greater duui 
jn the past decade and it will be 
interesting to see how the ^ Fili¬ 
pinos face the problem without 
affecting their basic policy of re¬ 
taining the free enterprise frame¬ 
work. 



n towards progress ... 


India Stetimlilp Co.. Ltd., hat 
a Steady raeofd of protrau... 
Since Indepeadeace, Itt ton¬ 
nage has inonased from about 
gS.006 D.W. tona to over 
200,000 D.W. tons—more ton¬ 
nage being still on order. 

Its services are also extending 
to varioos trade routes. After 
Initial consolidation in the 
India-U.K.-Continent trade— 
the Company entered the 
Indo-Soviet service to the 
Russian Black Sea ports in 


1956 and later to Rumaoiaa 
ports. In 1959 the Company 
forged still another link in tha 
oversets with South America, 
and in 1960 it extended its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and f^uta- 
tlon for fast, efficient and 
dependable service built on the 
pmonal care given by their 
experienced officers and erev 
to the cargo entnutedto them, 
have earned them tha goodwill 
of their cuitomen. 


SHIS 

•T MINA mAHSMIP COHSANY 

MsuTCD son m casgo cam. imaENcr. oiSf NeAMurr. 
imo AND HOORN NMPf MaiT TO WIT THI NHOI OF TMt TXAM 

•Y SMWmM WITH INOIA fTIAMtHIP COMOANT, 
YOU WILL MJO HUP TO COMWYI FOnUON 
IXCHANet FOR INOIA 


The Philippines is a high con¬ 
sumption economy in the sense 
that a very high proportion of per¬ 
sonal income is spent on current 
consumption. Not even a casual 
visitor to the Philippines can fail 
to (^serve this. The shops, the bars 
and the night clubs reflect this in 
good measure. Statistical evidence 
supports one’s observations. Bet¬ 
ween 1951 and 1960 households 
were in deficit pracucally every 
year, i e, they dissaved constantly. 
Private corporations had, therefore, 
to rely largely on government for 
supplementing the saving of the 
coiporate sector. This dependence 
on government for finance is used 
as a lever to direct private invest¬ 
ment into channels that are rated 
M gii in the Plan’s scheme of prio¬ 
rities. deviously, exchange coa¬ 
ted was the oth» important lever 
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^ & i$kppy Research 


/' '' ‘nrHl Harris' '. / 

'{ls«i««rch Im F«;i41r>,PtSiiai(il|bt,'&<Iii«(l by Clyde V Kiser, ,Princeto» l^niverfity. Press, 1362. ^ Pp fe62, $ l2.50. 
IMffqtcntiirt FertiUty in Cnabnt IiMlia,. Edwin D Diivetv Priacetod University, Press, J963. Pp 152, '$ f50. 


YHE feirth rate of. „re«rarcfa 
, •projMtft. in" birth- control owr 
ti^ iaft decade has drawn not a 
few caustic con]<nei)t 8 on' the need 
for planning this growing family. 
In jurswer to this the Mubank Me* 


qi^ion was» ^refuUy worded tb Cejflon, pilot projert and the fihmd ' 
avoid arty implicatien .that it related ■ Population Control Study at.Singur, 


to “artificiai birth control’,’ , Or'to 
“any other concept that a Well-in* 
formed Cadiofk, would oppose’’ (p 
179), The Princeton Study'’pinpoin- 

, J ,1 •• Pi »1 


morial Fund and the Population ^ ted the connection of high fertility 


Council jointly sponsored a confer* 
ende in New York in October 1900, 
and the papers presented there have 
been collected and edited by Cly<lp 
Kisdr. Broadly spe^ipg they fall 
into two groups, one giving a pic¬ 
ture of research in this field ‘in the 
several areas of the ^ree world’ (the 
iron curtain countries had already 
been considered the year ‘before), 
and the other devoted to more cri¬ 
tical consideration of research de¬ 
sign, measurement, motivation and 
communication. 

The Composite picture of ^ihe 
free world’ is undeniably depreiwvisg. 
Of course participants .are quiidt to 
seize on encouraging, factors : a 
paper on I.,ebanon by David Yaukey 
“indicates that very personal data 
can be collected from Moslem 
women who have been widely re¬ 
garded as particularly unapproach¬ 
able on such matters’’ (p 596). In 
the West Indies and the Carribean, 
George Cadbury reports, “where 
contraceptive advice, and steriliza¬ 
tion are available, Roman Catholics 
take advantage of them just as much 
as other religiou? . groups”. This 
sounds encouraging, but he also re-, 
ports that “fbe location of active 
planned parenthood societies, «k- 
<vpt in the special ,case of Puerto 
Rico, is entirely in islands where 
there is not a Roman Catholic nia- 
jority’^ (p 330).'* The independence 
of the laity from the priests seems 
less ja other areas : in Santiago, 


' with education in the .CaHiolic 
school -system. (On the other hand 
Jews showed a high decree of ferti- 
lity^planning success). Sydney Spn 
vack’s unusual study of American 
doctors incidentally encountered 
some opinions, the violence -of 
which, is all the more in contrast to 
the socio-economic level of the 
medical profession r one Catholic 
doctor' remarfoed, “the use of con¬ 
traception has no'more virtue than 
sodomy. It is just a sexual perver¬ 
sion” (p 207). That religion exer¬ 
ted more influence in the American 
Studies than .any of the socip-econo- 
mite variables used was particularly 
significant in view of contrary pre¬ 
conceptions. 

Comfort for India 

Viewed negatively, such factors 
might provide some' small comfort 
for India; at least there is no reli- 
mt>U8 opposition to the idea of 
family limitation, at least the fami¬ 
ly structure does not include ‘visit¬ 
ing relationshipw’ as in Jamaica, 
which allow Uie meja to escape the 
burdens of child support by deser¬ 
tion. And as far as people’s initial 
attitudes to the prospect of obtain¬ 
ing family planning information are 
concerned, the papers on projects 
in .India are by no meahs discourag¬ 
ing. But replies to initial 'questions 
aVe not always reliable, as emerges 
in the description by S J Poti of 
his method for adjusting the fnevit 


Ghile, the, survey did not ^«re to , aWe discrepanci^ between the hus- 
broach the subject of cojitraceptloh, _ band’s and the wife’s accounts of 
blit found the size of family consi- contraceptive practice in a giwiv 
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Hcred ideal .was clearly correlated 
"ith fipquency of attendance at re-' 
baious (Catholic) services. The 
“Growth of American FamiR^r 
'■tudy found glmqst half the .Catho^ 
be wives intervHewed Oitpressed some 
tori^ ojf :^disapproval although tha 


period; ■ still less are they reliable 
guides' to aCtiOn,' as shown by the 
. la^atahly ,Ismail proportion of 'ini¬ 
tially approving • women 'vbo sub¬ 
sequently adppted contraception. It 
IS true ithat mote recent reports on 
two ${ the 'projac^ &e 6w^n>> 


here describe , by Arne Kinteh and 
K If Mathen, show better muItsT 
than were available at the time of 
the, conference • in terms, of use of - 
contracxiption and falling birth rate,. 
But such, results Were cditained only 
ove^ a long period, at great expepje, 
and with high luessiire homo-visiting 
campaigns of a kind which in other 
caMB have proved -unpopular (p 
12) or ineffective (pp 485-6), and 
which would be impractical on a 
national scale. 

This brings ' us to sterilization. . 
The record-breaking' sterilization 
camps in India only became news 
after this conference, hut Kumidini 
Dandekar’s project in ?angli was ; 
already underway in late 1959, and . 
her report gives'some indication of 
the demand. R 'A’ Gopalaswami' 
derives -his commendable comments 
on the administration of / family 
planning programmes from a romu 
parison of India with Japan. The 
spectacular fall jn the Japanese 
birth rate in the decade 1947-Si7 ,was 
largely due to induced' abortion at 
a rate of 12 per-thousand; while ab-, 
ortion only diminishes the number 
•of childbirlhs by one, sterilization 
before the birth of the fourth child - 
can reduce thdt number^ by at 
lea.sti three, and a sterilization rate 
of five per thousand per annhln 
could, therefore, achieve a similar' 
miracle m India, even allowing 
for a less rapid growth in the use 
of contraceptive appliances. He. 
glvc.s an encouraging assessment of 
the cost of such a programme,'esti¬ 
mating that a free supply of chear 
per (and less effective) ‘contracep¬ 
tive appliances to all poor people 
would cost some^ five times mofe 
per head of the total population per 
annum. 'His reference to the 
Japanese experience is important; 
most of the papers in thia •section, 
and especially the twp on’ Japaur 
suggest ^at. parppts' in, the wider- 
‘ckveipped countries 'wgpld cathar 
take rem^ial than preventive - 
actiOni dip* ^avoiding the .continual 
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Tata-Fison and Rallis have com¬ 
bined their separate marketing 
organisations into a single, unified 
service. For the future, all Tata- 
Fison products will be marketed 
by Rallis'Fertilizer and Pesticides 
Division The merger will prove 
of immense benefit to the Indian 
farmer. For the first time, one 
integrated service will provide 
advice and products covering 
both crop growth and crop pro¬ 
tection throughout the country 
.a notable contribution to the 
cause of agricultural progress. 


1KIA-FiS0N and RAUK— 

' U.P.. Bihar, Bengal...” said Tata. 

"Madras, Kerala. Mysore...” interrupted Fison. 

“Maharashtra, Gujerat,” crM Ralli, 

not to be left out. 

"North, South, East and West—we’re 

everywhere at once,” they said together. 
“We’re really very good in the art of 
distribution." 


TATA-FISON RALLIS 


CeWER THE RELOI 




b«ii^ cur^ful (p , 50 lC>>. 
prefer to tww' tiieir 
duldren «s soon «s th^ ere mu- 
rted, only tbtidcinf of feimly lilpi- 
tiMj^on wiien they ' already have 
thfee or fear. While the v-fetter 
would niiniiniae the major mlad- 
vantage of sterilization (ita irre> 
versibility) the former auggeets 
why, in common with abortion, it 
could succeed when other methods 
fail. But the conference was not 
unanimous; in summing up, Fr^nk 
Notestein stated, “it is not likely 
that a population too weakly moti¬ 
vated to use the simple and efifec- 
tive means of contraception that 
arc available will, turn en masse 
to sterilization” (p 607). 

Despite the fact that throughout 
the book there is no discussion of 
the advisibility, as opposed to the 
feasibility, of sterilization, both R A 
Gopalaswami and K V Daiidekar 
make a point of justifying it; in 
doing so the former politely criti- 
(ispb the ‘orthodox school’ to whom 
“it is obvious that the use of con¬ 
traceptive appliances is the only 
possible way of practicing family 
(danning. They recognise no other 
method” (p 71). This foreshadtfws 
J Mayone Stycos’ scathing attack 
on the International Planned Par¬ 
enthood Federation for its medical, 
middle-class, and feminist biases, 
which lead it to adopt quite im- 
firactical approaches in underdeve¬ 
loped areas. Evidence gleaned from 
other papers here suggests that 
these approaches are not entirely 
appropriate even in developed 
areas: for example, “A Gultma- 
cher remarked that sterilization 
does not need to lie sold to the 
American public. One popular 
aiticle he wrote on sterilization 
brought a response of 3,000 letters 
"ith one theme: the writer’s des¬ 
perate need for thi.s totally effec¬ 
tive method” (p 383). David 
Glass’ excellent survey of the chaos 
of studies, and non-studies, on 
family limitation in Europe spot¬ 
lights the role of abortion in the 
Scandinavian and East European 
countries both in reducing the 
birth rate and in starting some 
'ort of contraception movement 
Donald Bogue reports that among 
*he artificial methods most effective 
in reducing the birth rate in 
Europe and America both in the 
nineteenth century and today, “the 
condom is king” (p 518), and yet. 


^yc»6 Minkii felting 

theiir orkntktfen from Pfebiied 
Parenthood ninly recommend it or 
nthke it readily avallabfe” (p 4W); 
fortunately, given the etribgency 
of the 1920 act, it is not defined 
by law as a contraceptive in France 
(p 233). Demognphic historianB 
generally credit coitus intermptus 
as having a major responsibility for 
decline in Western fertility, yet 
Stycos pre^nts numerous samples 
of the disparagement of this 
method, despite the fact that no 
serious research has ever established 
whether withdrawal is in fact 
harmful physiologically or psycho¬ 
logically; among other examples 
here he quotes an unfortunate re¬ 
mark by an Indian Army expert, 
‘^Coitus interruptus is only men¬ 
tioned to Le condemned”. 

The second group of papers in¬ 
cludes sections on research design 
and measurement which contain 
many valuable comments on statis¬ 
tical problems and the control of 
variables, and a section which 
brings news of recent physiological 
experiments in fertility control. A 
paper by Qiristopher Tietze con¬ 
cludes that the most important rea¬ 
son for contraceptive failure is 
irregularity' of practice, and that 
“use-effectiveness o‘f a method thus 
becomes, to a considerable extent, 
a function of its acceptance” (p 
369), so returning attention to the 
focal point of the conference, 
motivation, which is the prerequi¬ 
site of acceptance. 

Motivation and Contmunicaiion 

It is in the section on motivation 
and communication that the confer¬ 
ence really faces up to the problems 
posed during the early sessions, 
and this is the most lively and im¬ 
portant part of the book. A general 
agreement prevails that there is no 
philosopher’s stone to turn all into 
gold, no one answer to the problem 
of acceptance, and that in the ab¬ 
sence of any accepted theory of 
motivation, explanations of beha¬ 
viour should pay great attention to 
the situation in which the individual 
is acting. Ronald Freedman typifies 
this approach in his functional in¬ 
terpretation of social values about 
family size; his remarks about the 
value of children as labourers in 
family enterprises or safeguards 
for old age security in an under¬ 
developed society are more common 


oditfetcy iban his aaatyfKbi of the fo)« 
of die feinily fe contemporary 
America. He suggests that diere 
children have the status of consn- 
mer goods, things to be enje^ed, 
and ^at fertility ieveit will thus 
depend on the income-elasticity of 
demand for them. In commenting 
on the Princeton Study’s not finding 
any relationship, contrary to ex- 
ptKtation, between social mobility 
and more effective family planning, 
he suggests, “it is precisely in such 
a mobile and specialized urban 
society, where people learn to ex¬ 
pect and plan for change within 
reasonable limits as part of the 
routine of life, that the nuclear 
family has the unique function of 
serving the individual as the only 
continuing primary group which 
he can carry with him in his travels 
through space and society” (p 226). 

The same sensitivity to social 
contexts marks Donald Boghe’s 
“tentative recommendations for a 
‘sociologically correct’ family plan¬ 
ning programme in India”. Ho 
picks out lack of communication 
rather than lack of motivation as 
the essential weakness to date, stres¬ 
ses that attempts at persuasion and 
creation of a panic atmosphere can 
never be effective in obtaining a 
long-term change in behaviour, and 
deals most effectively with tlie view 
that there are psychological techni¬ 
ques or ‘gimmicks’ by which basic 
values can be changed independ¬ 
ently of the social situation. Inte¬ 
resting in this connection is Minoru 
Noda’s distinction of two stagee of 
economic motivation to limit family 
size: the first, more primitive, moti¬ 
vation is merely to maintain family 
livelih(K)d in a world of economic 
chaps; the second develops in con¬ 
ditions of economic wellbeing and 
stability when people desire to 
raise their living standards continu¬ 
ally. In support of this he cites a 
.survey made in Japan in 1958 in 
which people were asked their aim 
in life, and a high percentage of 
both worke.Ts and peasants replied 
they wished to enjoy life rather than 
become rich, serve public welfare., 
or maintain livelihood. Another new 
approach, to communication rather 
than motivation per se, was Stycos 
and Kantner’s system of ‘leader’ 
distributors in Puerto Rico; its en¬ 
couraging results at that stage do 
much to support Stycos’ criticisms 
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ij^ .traditional clinical approodt 
msdnrcievClolMid countrieg. 

■‘' J^iis general* ‘social’ approach to 
^ ttotsvation has ttie merit of induc¬ 
ting scepticism as to the reliability 
, of ioMrvicw opimons us guides to 
behaviour. This scepticism is ex¬ 
tended to reasons often cited in 
. India as 'accounting for tfic failure 
to practice contrni’eption, such as 
storage and disposal diHioulties, and 
lack of privacy. Freedman com¬ 
ments, “the high birth rate suggests 
that lack of privacy is not a deter¬ 
rent to sexual intercourse m India 
and similar countries, so perhaps 
this factor is exaggerated” (p 617). 

One of the most important func¬ 
tions of this confeience was the 
delineation of specific areas of ig¬ 
norance where assumption is .still 
accorded the respect due only to 
established fact Notable among 
those .were the effects of toilui in- 
lerruptus, thp po.ssible temporary 
sterility produced by warm water 
applied to the te.sliclcs (a view first 
advanced over thirty years ago), 
the role of the notorious mother-in- 
law, the importaiicv' of apathy and 
even antagonism among tlie admi¬ 
nistrative and professional person¬ 
nel, and Uic relevance of storage 
problems, sleeping arrangements, 
basic family structure and patterns 
of sexual behaviour to fertility 
variables. 

Unsurprisingly the overall con¬ 
clusions of the confeience were 
that there was much to be done. 
Administrators were greatlv out¬ 
numbered by researchers, and occa- 


- sipnolly .' coaeiplaiids ,.ri>o!Ut. ]>«i^' 
' tkiilwii thei pttgii, but ftwK 

seemed a general aatisiaction that 
the discuasiona served to' clarify 
rather than liaroM government pro-' 
grammeii, an'd subs^uent develop¬ 
ments in the' latter, especially in 
India, are a tribute to the signifi¬ 
cance of the conference. 

Differential Fertility 

Edwin Driver’s book is a thorough 
and competent account of his study 
of feitility in the Nagpur district in 
1958. His findings indicate that 
fertility patterns are quite similar 
for couples who are distinguished 
on the basis of 'either place of resi¬ 
dence, uccuparional class, or income 
level, but dissimilar for those be¬ 
longing to different religions,' castes, 
land ownership groups, or educa¬ 
tional levels. Of the factors which 
might explain these differential he 
could only examine rates of Widow¬ 
hood and spinsterhood, sterility, 
use of birth control^ family struc¬ 
ture and age at marriage; none of 
these appeared relevant, though 
there was a slight positive assbcia- 
tion between young age at marriage 
and high fertility. On^ the other 
hand knowledge, as opposed to use, 
of birth control devices and inle- 
rest in family limitation were greater 
in the city and among couples be¬ 
longing to the minority religions, 
the professional class, and the 
higher income and educational 
groups The best 'chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of the joint family, 
a variable which has not receiv^ 


Othor^ .0: 

statistics • is dmppcnhtiBgfy . ^ knv. 
Driven ntexajy stated that.hiii fibd. 
ings .partly .agree, and pahty dto* 
agree, with tbo^ of stud^ coodhCh 
ed in other areas Of fndia^ <aiid 
condfides qidte-simply/-“the kiddi, 
of fertility differential 'will^ de¬ 
pend in part oh the arda of study”. 
J’hjs is undoubtedly true, but Vtien 
enunciated aS the last sentence, it 
does bestow undue attention-on g^- 
graphical .location, a variable of 
little explanatory power per se, and 
tends td confirm the impression that 
this study has concentrated. more cai 
the ‘what’ than the ‘why’. 

Nevertlieless, in the absence of 
previous studies on Central India, 
his data are - very welcome, aiifi 
should prove of considerable use 
not just to Indian administrators 
but to the thoughtful demographer 
at large. The first bode, by Kiser, 
18 of course a - ‘must’ for demogra- 
pberi family sociologists and gov¬ 
ernment planners; and despite its 
weightiness and its orientation to¬ 
ward.? research it is of considerable 
value to dial darling of reviewers, 
the layman interested in the pro¬ 
blems of development. For the pro 
blems encountered in rapidly redut- 
nng the national family size a!re to 
a large extent the same, as tfiose in 
rapidly raising national output: a 
regrettable covariance when the 
failure of the one can only be com¬ 
fortably met by the success of the 
other. 


Freedom is in peril, defend it with all your might 

, —^Jswsliarlal Nehru 

t „ 

DEFENCE IS YOUR JOB TOO 

To equip a Jawwi at the frontline adaquataly, fifty to 
hundred people will have to w»rk on the home front. Mere i 

. and more meteriois and lupplles ebould flow to moot the f 

growing needf mf OefoncaC 2 

Your job li vitit. Work roeelutoly^ to oUminata sladinace *33 
. and waste and rafta national ■ af H d ea e y . ^ 

YOUR DISCIPLINE IS INDIA’S STRENGTH 
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•' "' ^ p l^iinutiinit^'il^ ' ^ 

f . ', ‘^ ■ ' / 

‘ The ^tHjtUkfa of absealee lan^erHism and intermedit^s-in agriculture and the failure, to effect r^e-^ 

disiribg^ti 'df hy fixing sellings • ou l(uui-/wliHng» are s^id to Mve led ta ' the growth of • Owner-farmiug 
wHA hirtid Hahour, or chpitalise farming. ' - , . “ - ' . 

• * /ft fhis corUexit of ovmer-fUrmingj atudUsi of wage-profit relaiious^ps could threw, some light on'the 
prevailing paiierns of distributive-relationships in agruadturC. ' “ , 

' 4 study of this type ia of particular relevance to ' Andhra as, according to the Farm Managcfneid 

Studies, the proportion of hired Mour to the total labo,UT input was found'to be the highest (around ?5 
per epat) in the Delta region of Andhra,- .1 , ' , ' ' ' * 

■ ■ ’’ 

An attempt is rnade below to study seventy five farms operated wltolly' through hired labour dtuOted 
tn the three distinct economic regions of Andhra and to,drmi certaih inferences on the relative shares a) 
wages and profits in the net output per acre of some rep'rxsehiative crops, ' ' ^ 

(This paper has been prepared m the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi ] 
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rpHE oalimt^les presented b'ebw aft- 

based on data coHected thraugk 
field survey for the year 1959-60 as 
well As orv published data. Net out¬ 
put is obtained by deducting from 
the value of gross output, current 
expenses on seeds, manures, fertiU* 
sers and feed of animats and 
eiaiitm on fixed equipment siicn' as 
farrt-structures, plough-cattle and 
implements. Profit is defined as 
the return on land, capital invested 
and entrepreneurial functions and 
is. the residue after deducting wage- 
costs from net output. 

The eban^ In wage-profit rela¬ 
tion are studied taoadly under two 
sets of condiUons: first. Where ihe 
technique of production has been 
constant, implying' thereby a con¬ 
stancy in the ^ysjcal quantities of 
input factors and output per acre; 
secondly^ where the technique of 
cultivation ha6 been changing caus¬ 
ing a change both in input-atructure 
and phyeicaf output' per -acre. 

t 

Under Constant Techniques 

The first kind of situation is con¬ 
ceivable for quite a,large area where 
the methods of cultivalion have in 
fact remained,' by and large, un- 
f-hanaed, Under ' such a situnt’on, 
the divergence between the Tcladve 
shares of wages and profits couid 
arise due *b the relative changes in 
wage rates and prices. Since a edn- 
siderable .prODortion of the wage¬ 
bill in agrjicullurft consists of pay¬ 
ment# ,5n hind, mostly in the firm 
of foodgraina, it may - be useful to 


analyse the . wage-prpfit relation 
Separately for regions producinjf 
mainly food, crops and- for regions 
where non-food crops are signifi¬ 
cant. 

Taking the predotninantly fpod- 
cpops-growing Urea first, insofar as 
the wages paid in kind arc relative¬ 
ly sticky, they can be said, to vary 
in value with the prices of the ero]js 
concerned, A change in the rela¬ 
tive shares of wages and profit 
could then arise only due to Change 
in cash-wage rates. The determin¬ 
ants then are t 

(a) changes in caati-wage rates 
vis-a-vis changes in prices of food 
ctope, and, 

(b) the size of the cash-\vage 
component of the total wage-bill. 

In areis where non-food (or com¬ 
mercial) crops are significant, 
apart from the above factors, two 
other factors, -viz, changes in the 
relative prices of food apd non¬ 
food, crops and in theif relative 
tugnificance fboth in terms of area 
' atid value of output) are relevant. 
If a significant proportion of wage* 
in kind consists of foodgrains, a 
rise in the prices of rgsh crops rela¬ 
tive jxr those of foodcrops raav re¬ 
duce the share of wa,ges relative to 
* profits. Conversely, ff the- price# of 
foodgrains rise fasfer than those of 
caih crops, Ae relative share oj[ 
wages may ftse.” however, as¬ 
sumed that the prices nf other Irmpt 

factors, such as ' bullocks, imple- 
» 


ments, etc, do not change to neu¬ 
tralise significantly the effects of- 
variations b wage rates and pri- . 
ces. This assumption is justified f 
because the Value of these inputs i# 
much smaller compared JU Sither ' , 
profits- or wages and also becaiBB 
the prices of some of these fartom, 
eg, fodder and bullocks, tend to i 
vary in the same direction as those • - 
of food-crops. However, in arriv¬ 
ing at the preciso estimates of wages . 
and profits ait different points of 
time, allowance has been made for. 
variations in the prices of those 
inputs. 

“ ' 1 f 

Under Chanaiag Technique* ‘ 

For the sake of rimplicity and as 
limiting cases in the region under . 
study, let us take two. types nf chan¬ 
ges in technique : (a) change* , 

which result in inc-easerf use , of 
labour and in an increase in the ■ 
physical yield pe>- acre. This may 
range just from the use of ferri’iaers ■ 
to more radical changes in method* 
such as the adoption of transplant¬ 
ing or the Japanese methad in dhe . 
cultivation of rice, in prefe’-ence to 
the broadcasting method; (b). re*' 
placement of human labour hv 
tractors and other machine* which 
play change the cn.st-structure hut , 
leave the physical output ppr acre 
unchanged. Under tyne (a) the 
Wagip-profit shares denerd on the in-'' 
creraeotal Igbnuf-net ontn"t ra¬ 
tio. Allowing for the additional , 

' costs on other inDii»s }f -the ratio of 
increase in wage-bill to the value \ 
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m 'hweie 
^ tt^ (ukdar 'die 
pf^(»ai techi^ue, tb^n tboii|^ tfae 
abtohite shate of wagei io tbe total 
iK^ mitput will Jwe h^ber, tte shtire 
of 'Images relative to profits will be 
lower. Under type (b) dw rate of 
sobstitutioi) between labour and 
madiinery — expressed in terms of 
value, tbe ratio of diminution in 
wage>bill to die increase in costs on 
tnaebinery — determines the wage- 
profit shares. If machinery is, in¬ 
troduced to increase profits (as one 
would expect) and not metely to 
get rid of troublesome labour, then 
the share of profit in the net output 
will rise both absolutely and rela¬ 
tive to wages. 

Turning to statistical data, let us 
first consider the case of the deltaic 
regions of East and West Godavari 
and Krishna districts, whene aliout 
80 to 90 per cent of the cultivated 
area is under rice, and transplanta¬ 
tion has been practiced for more 
than a decade. About 50 per cent 
of the wage-bill in 1959-60 (in the 
villages surveyed) consisted of 
payments in kind, mostly to per¬ 
manent farm servants. The farm- 
hars’est prices of rice were abojilKio 
per cent* higher compared to 1949- 
50, whereas the wage rates of ca¬ 
sual labour (wmghted averages of 
male and female labour for diiTer- 
ent operations) had risen by 45 per 
cent.f Since the value of wages in 
kind varies with the prices of llie 
crop concerned, we get an overall 
wage-price lag of only 5 per cent. 

Stable Shares 

In the deltaic regions, even tlie 
cash-wage rales tend to keep^pacc 
with the prices because of the inten¬ 
sity of seasonal demand for labour. 
Owing to m6noculture, lgbotuii«is 
required for the whole of the culti¬ 
vated area during sowing, weeding 
and harvesting seasons which hap¬ 
pen to be relatively shorter in this 
region. Assuming constant produc¬ 
tion technique, i e, constant physical 
inputs and output, and making 
allowances for changes in the pri- 

* Sources of price data; Govern¬ 
ment of Andhra Pradesh. “ Hand¬ 
book of Andhra Pradesh Statistics ” 
(1956); Government of India, 
Agrfftiltural S’t»ation in InAia, 
(1959-60)’; and Survey data. 

t Sources af data ; Govern¬ 

ment of India. “ Agricultural 
'Wages in India Vol 1; and 
Survey data. 


, on d dm fatter, dh; ihaah d 
fa die net output is found to he 
coustant around per cwt in the 
two pm’iods, ie, 1949-50 and 1959- 
60. It is assiii^ that the inmoase 
in yield per acre between the two 
periods in the delta region is main¬ 
ly due to the application of fertilis¬ 
ers. In arriving at these estimates, 
the effect of fertiliser-input on yield 
over this period is isolated by means 
of the input-coefficient of fertilisers 
estimated by the Indian Council' of 
Agricultural Research through ex 
periments conducted in this area, 
fhese estimates indicate the exis¬ 
tence of a more or less stable rela¬ 
tion between wages and profits 
the delta area. 

Fluetualing .9iiareM 

In some of the upland districts 
of Rayalaaeema, according to Survey 
data, about 48 per cent of the culti¬ 
vated area is under c-ommercial 
crops such as groundnut, chillies 
and cotton, accounting for about 55 
per cent of the value of total out¬ 
put. About 84 per cent of the total 
wage-bill consisted of payments in 
kind, about two-thirds of which 
heing payments to permanent farm 
servants, mostly in rice and jawai. 
Between the years 1939 and 1949 
the farm-harvest prices of rice and 
jawar rose by 295 per cent and 280 
per rent respectively as against a 
rise of 602 per cent and 472 per 
cent in the prices of groundnut and 
chillies. The cash-wage rates show¬ 
ed a rise of only 146 per cent, thus 
lagging behind the prices of both 
food and cash crops. This must 
have caused a reduction in the 
share of wages relative to that of 
profits. 

Between 1949-50 and 1959-60, on 
the other hand, the farm-harvest pri¬ 
ces of groundnut (which alone ac¬ 
counted for 45 per cent of sown 
area and 41 per cent of the total 
value of output in the year of Sur¬ 
vey) declined hy 26 per cent as 
against a .32 per cent and 26 per 
cent rise in the prices of rice and 
jawar respectively. During the same 
period, the cash-wage rates rose by 
about 57 per cent. There must have, 
therefore, been a change in the 
shares of wages and profits in fa¬ 
vour of the former. Thus the shares 
of wages and profits seem to fiii'-- 
niate under the existing modes of 
wage payment, where the rmn-pat- 
tern is significantly diversified. 


HiliMV of ;Uiv 

Let UB now consider a chaag* i»< 
the technique of production aitd 
start with tbe effects of using feiti- 
lisera. Accc^ding to the expetir 
ibents conducted for three years hy 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in the deltaic ngioa of 
East Ckidavari, a combinaiion of 
ammonium sulphate and super pbb* 
sj^hate, li maunds each (this com¬ 
bination appears to be more com¬ 
mon in actual practice than other 
combinations experimented with), 
of the total value of Rs 30 per 
acre, would yield 6.3 maunds of ad¬ 
ditional paddy of the value of Rs . 
75.60$. In areas already irrigated, 
the application of fertilisers results 
partly in the more intensive utilisa- 
tion of existing resources sorb as 
attached labour, carts, bullock 
labour, etc,, and involves additional 
cost for spraying in the field and 
then for threshing and packing the 
additional output. The addition.al 
expenditure on labour (estimated 
from the Survey data) comes to 
about Rs 9 per acre which gives an 
iticrementary wage-net output ratio 
of 1 : 5. If we extrapolate tbe figu¬ 
res of physical input.? and output 
reiating to the year of Survey to the 
year 1949-50, on the basis of the 
respective wages and prices and 
allow for the changes in the inputs 
of 'fertilisers and labour as also in 
the output, the share of wages in 
the net output per acre show's a 
decline from 32 per cent in the 
year 1949-50 to 28.5 per cent in the 
year 1959-60. 

A change-over from the broadcas¬ 
ting method in the cultivation of 
rice to the transplantation method 
necessitates additional input of 
water, labour and manure, etc, al¬ 
though the seed input is considerab¬ 
ly reduced, sometimes even offsetting 
completely the inc’^eased costs on 
other items. Investigations showed 
that in the upland region (Rayala- 
seema), where over SO per cent* of 
the rice area is estimated to be 
under the broadcasting method, 
wages constitute 52 per cent of net 


t Indian Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search, Indian Farming, April 1958. 

* For an account of the area under 
different methods of rice cultivation 
and their relative remunerativene* 
in different regions of the Stale see 
Government of India: “ Rice Revo¬ 
lution in India 
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i^jtOo'^me^d , i» cfimmon and 51 

|tV'’I’*?'- In the TeJangana ared’ 
jjWhere the practica of tran'splatita- 
W spreading. We do not know ' 
'^,, W^ftt ,,the share of wages would be 
I j^'wtttvdar the Japanese method of culti- 
■.*,,, vation. However, since the Japanese 
> method hag much in common widi 
ij,, the transplantation method in the 
^ ' • matter of an increase in the input 
■■; ^ of‘ water, labour and manure and a 
^1','* ^^diiction in the input of seed and 
■ , a significant increase in output, it 
,' appeals that under the exi»lnig 
' wage rales a ,s!nft fiom broadia^t- 
ing to die .Japanese method would 
' * lesult in tnciva«ing the ^liare of 
profit leiativc to w'oges. 

I Japanrm', Method Not Favoured 

It would thus appear that as bet¬ 
ween different methods of cultivation 
a Itt'^gev ouliiui jut aero is nssoeu- 
ted with laiper absolute share of 
liqlli wages and ptOfits, hut with a 
' lower share of the former relative 
, to that of the latter. In the delta 
region, the method of cultivation 
(t . has telativeiy im[)r.)vcd and prodiu- 
tivity per acre is already high and 
the adoption of the Japanese me 
r ' ihod under the existing wage rates' ■> 
, , (which are the highest in the Stalel 

‘ _ is generally consideicd (inremuneia- 
, ‘live. Some scope for increasing jiro- 
' fits in this 'region may still lie in 
' increasing tlie average per at re in¬ 
put of fertilisers, which may result. 

, • in turn, in lowering the relative 

share of wages. 

Because of high wage rales there 
is an incentive to use labour-saving 
.machines, which, as observed in the 
'OQUrSe of tire 'Suivey, ae^rn to be al- 
' ready attracting the big land-own¬ 
ers." In such a case,-a significant 
! ■‘change in the'shares of wages and 
profits imay arise partly due to the 
di^laojment of labour and partly 
, due to the consequent reduction in 
•wage ratesj, if alternative channels of 
• . employment are not open to the 
displaced labour. In the upland 
regions, pri the other hand, the me- 
" iJiods of cultivation ai;e largely jiri- 
^ •‘mitive and productivity per acre is 
very Mow. 'Because of the low wage 
. 'rale#, labour-intensive methods of 
;' iaspifflvetl', cuitivatiotl, which are 
‘^facing, encouraged ' under- Cororau- 

„.V ' 

''‘)r 


the big farrnam, bbcauee'it-is likefy the. ioCTmed i- 
to be highly r^unwativ*. Althoogh resulting fl^t J&e %i 

the absolute shaite of wages mdy in- bour-inl«BMV« arieihmk ^ 

crease because of increased employ- the wage ratas. . . > " . ' 



Exide Batteries 
when the rest 

Silver Exide are the strong, 
est, most reliable batteries 
under the sun. They are qua¬ 
lify tested at every stage jpf 

production-that’s why 

you're sure of a long and. 


still keep going 
have stopped 

trouble free life. Silver Exld« 
Batteries are obtainable from ' 
dealers everywhere. So don't 
delay—and you’ll still keep 
going when the re$t have 
stopped. 
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^ X)J thel Third Plart'tiirg^ pJ 20 UlUUm iom yf additiortM \eoal prokuciion in ^he ^blic iecioi-, .i 
1 ^' adiiion tons are expected te 4te raised'hy the Stngarehf coHieHas in Andhra and tfte remaitmtg ll'inUtim 
j tOiM by the National Coal Pevelppmaat Corporation. ,the NCDC ix that olmQxt entirely rerponsiUe for cord‘ 
detielopmeM in the^ public'eectoV ‘ . " ' 

Jfiompf^^'as Ofsodnst the pitp^ of 33 milhon tons Jor 196$-66, the aciud output of coal by the NCCX^ 
in the se^dtvd yeay of the Third Pittn ipat only, 8,30 milUon ioru. It it, therefore, wry much on -the cards 
that the Paflic sector programme for coal may fail to fulfil the Third Plan target as happened in (he Second 

Plan. ‘ ' ' * ■ *, 

V'*'' ■ ' ' ' ’ , , 

Tm ttrudysis of the Intest Esttmate.i CofntniUee report on the NCDC attempted below thr^orvs lighi,on 

the reasoh for the^^CorfKjiiettUmls ditappointing performance. , • 


TTHfe thirtywcond rqjoft (IHarch 
1963) of the Estnpale^B Com¬ 
mittee of the Third Lok Sabha oa 
tile National Coal Development, 

Corporation* is an informative and 
useful document ^oii the public sec¬ 
tor coal industry. It can be divid¬ 
ed into three part's : 

(a) chapteps l lo 6 corjeernhig 

the production and washing of -cO;.*, 
the two main functions of the 
N'CDC; , ' , 

(b) chapiter 7 dealing with the 
organisation of the Corporation; 
and, 

(c) chapters 8 and -9 devoted 
to the problems of finance and of 
welfare of employees. 

The NCDC was set up, following 
the recommendations of the Rail¬ 
way Collieries Enquiry Committee 
(1949) and ol the Estimates Com¬ 
mittee (Fifteenth Report, First Lok 
Sabha), as a limited company, in 
September 1956 with an authorised 
capital of Re 50 crores subscribed 

entirely by the Govermne.nt of IndiM., rpiHion tons. ■ But 
It was charged with pidnagihg the interpretation of -the 
then eleven State collieries and 
opening new mines since the Indus- 
tiial Policy Resolution of 1956 
li'^ted coal in schedule A among 
iiidustries' the future development 
"f which was to be the exclusive 
ipsponsibiltty 'of tlie State, 

Juggling With Figures 

The NCDC add the'private co^li- 
' lies were aligned lO.SO" tnilUon, 
tons and' R) nfijUion. l^ns of addi¬ 
tional outpiit ,* respectively in the 
List year of flt«( »oon4 Plhn,* the 
i otter “frqm fheie e*»atihg 
"id imawkiiateiy coti^^iTOUs areas”" 


(.see Table 1). Althpti^h the Second 
Platt specificaliy laid down that “m 
future the policy of retaining all 
new undertakings in coal in ‘ the 
public seetbr should be more strict¬ 
ly followed", and that, “expansion 
of prodliction ’ by the establishrilent 
of new oilH’eties wil} be undertaken 
wholly in the public sector”, of the 
49 new areas ailoWed to tlie private 
sector during the Second Plan 24 
were non-ooatiguous. No doubt, the 
Seco^id Plan did not. completely 
rule oiit the establishment of neiy 
units ki the private sector “when 
the national interests so required”,. 
But this created uncertainty wRich, 
according to the. Estimates Commi¬ 
ttee, “is not conducive to the proper 
development of the industry”. The 
Committee has, therefore, suggested 
that.the Government should make a 
definite slatemenf of policy in rer 
gard to future development of coal. 

The NCDC’s actual production in 
1960-61 Was oniy 8.05 million tons 
and fell .«hort of the target of 13.50 
by a strange, 
target of pro¬ 
duction to mean the rate of produc¬ 
tion' in the last .quarter of the last 
yCar pf the Recond '-Plan, i e, in 
January-March 1961, the Corpora¬ 
tion claimed in ita fifth Annual Re- 
jport '(1960-61) that it not only 
leached its S««n<f Plan target but 
slightly exceeded It (see Table 2), 
The Ministry' of Mmes and. Fuel did 
not consult. tKe. Planttuig Commi.s- 
sion in dtecidit^ upoit fhis interpre¬ 
tation, “which • does tint appear to 
have any j-aBonkle behind it” since 
'‘it is well knoWit ‘that targMs of 
production af''coal laid down in the 
, Plans arte estiinated on the basis of 


the annual requirements of the vari¬ 
ous industries’. 

Third Plan Tarirel Too Higii 
The NCDC’s attempt to inflate 
output in the Iasi few months of the 
Second Plan had disastrous oonsfit 
quenees. The resulting aocumuiation 
of stocks (8 lakh tons and 16.76' 
lakh tons in January and March 
1961, ,respectiveiy) increased the 
risk of loss hy fire, pilferage and 
deterioration in quality. '“The actual 
loss due to those factors was esti¬ 
mated at Rb' 16 lakhs. In addition, 
to clear the accudiulated. stocks, a 
deliberate decision was taken by the 


Table 1 


Set lor 


Seeond .Plan Cool Target* 

•a .a 


1 

Its 

<.ai — 


S 

III 


{miUwn tons) 
Public Rector ,, 

(i) Existing State 
CoIlicrieH 


(NCDC) , 

^.0 

3.50 

( 11 ) New Mines 



,(NCDC) ' 

, 

10 00 

fiii) Singareni Collieries 1..5 

3.00 

Private Sector 

33.9 

43.50 

Total 

38.4 

60.00 


Table 2 : 

NClJCft. Output, January- 


Marrh 1961 


Actual 

Annual Rato 


Production 

of Production 


(lakh tonr) 

(million touf) 

January 

10.40 

I2.'48 

,February 

10.89 

13 07 

’ March - 

1297 

;5,55 

Total 

34.26 

---u_i 

13.70 
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Mr. Al Foil Packs 


Dairy Products 


I 


A/uminium Packaging keeps Dairy 
Products full-flavoured, fresh and 
uncontaminated right up ro the 
consumer’s table. 

Al Foil completely seals out light 
which causes rancidity in butter; 
retains the moisture balance in 
butter, cheese and margarine and 
prevents ‘freezer burn’ when sto¬ 
rage in the frigidaire is necessary. 
That’s why dau-y packagers choose 
Al Foil for product protection. 
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■uuuWMmnt ^ jNMtriet pro d h wiit fai i f 
in Mlowing year” to 

6,05 million tons. Hie Estimates 
Committee oonelodep, therefore, 
that "it was neither proper nor pru¬ 
dent to have resorted to accelerated 
production in the last quarter of 
1960-61” and hopes that such waste¬ 
ful decisions would be avoided in 
future. 

Table 3 gives the NCDC’s targets 
for the Third Plan and actual ptp- 
duction in d>o fifst two years of 
Plan. The immensity of the task 
of raising its annual production 
from 8 million tons in 1960-61 to 
3.3 million tons in 1965-66 is ob' 
vtous, particularly as thi.*^ depends 
on “extraneous factors like timely 
provision of railway aiding facili¬ 
ties, adequate supply of wagons, 
power supply, lifting of coal by 
certain thermal power stations from 
connected collieries and comniis-sion- 
ing of washeries as scheduled”. 
Against these ambitions targets, 
even in the second year of the Third 
Plan the production was only 8.30 
million tons. (The coai target for 
the Third Plan is 97 million tons, 
of which the share of the INCDC is 
fixed at 30.5 million tons. The 
NCDC has. however, fixed a higher 
target for itself). 

Table 3 i NCDCs Production Target* 
and Artual Production 


Year Annual Targets 

Ml* 

^ I 

a " £ *5 cv 

‘Eb'B) 2 — 

C 1 «SS 


Aclual 

Production 



{tniUion 

Mnt) 


1961-62 

.^.86 


6 05 

1962-63 

10.61 

12 60 

361* 

1963-64 

18 06 

14 60 


1964-65 

24-35 

18.66 


1965-66 

38-63 

33 50 



• April-September 1962. 

Mistakes Repeated 

A major defect which marked the 
NCDC’s funritioning in the Second 
Plan and which persists is that the 
NCDC makei frequent changes in 
its collterv-wifle apd field-wise taf- 
gets. The EsQmates. Committee jre- 
cognises that "circumstances can 
ariae which may require adjust- 


mentt ‘ is piuduction praignmmif*^' 
yet, ^for planned devefopmetu it is 
essential tWl year-wise and field* 
wise targets of production are fram* 
ed realistically". 

The Second Plan obje<itiv|s of 
devclojang new oiinm moetTy in the 
outlying fields (i e outside Bihar 
and West Bengal) was also not 
achieved to any appreciable extent, 
for, 7 out of the 11 new mines ^vq* 
loped by the NCDC are in Bihar. Of 
the 16 mines proposed to be develop¬ 
ed during the Third Plan, 12 are in 
the outlying fields. It is important 
that the programme of developing 
outlying fields is more assiduously 
pursued than in the Second Plan 
“as this would not only reduce 
haulage of coal over long distances 
hut would also result in regional 
self-sufficiency to a certain extent”. 
However, most of the new mines to 
be developed in the Third Plan are 
even now either at the project re- 
jiort or exploratory stage. Every¬ 
thing points to a repetition of the 
Second Plan experience of long 
delays m commissioning new mines. 
It IS necessary to lay down detailed 
schedules of completion of various 
•stages of each project so that actual 
progres.s can be watched and delays 
or difficulties, if any, allendej to m 
time. The Estimates Committee has 
pointed out in this connection that 
the NCDC has not even started pre¬ 
paration of the comprehensive com- 
nletion reports required in the 
Third Flap foi each maior project 
“triv ing entire history of the pro- 
ject, including mistakes which 
occurred and risk.s taken, remedial 
mca.«uces adopted and lessons drawn 
so that such a report micht serve 
as a reference Kook and guide to 
ensincers charged with the exerii- 
Iton of similar projects in future". 

Coal Washeries 

Expansion of steel production in 
the Second Plan required the esta¬ 
blishment of raparitv for washine 
U.63 million tons of raw coal (8.1 
million tons in terms of washed 
coal) Part .of this capacity — 
6.03 million tons (41 million tons 
in terms of washed coal) — was 
established during the Second Plan. 
NCDC was responsible for the 
washeries at Kargali and Korba. 
The Kprba washery had to be aban¬ 
doned after incurring an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 5.95 lakh on preparation 



^ ^ pra^ r^it by ITcqsimn* 
ei^rt, USSR. The Eigtmates Goia- 
nfitlee k oritical of file fact fiiat 
"file economics of the project were 
not fully gone into by the Corpora¬ 
tion before entering into otnutract 
for the project report”. Hiere was 
a delay of 10 months in connais- 
sioning the Kargali waslmry, and the 
percentage of output to rated capa¬ 
city rose from 27 in 1^8-59 to only 
60 in l%l-62. No project report 
was prepared and the contract en¬ 
tered into with the Japanese firm 
was defective as “it did not pro¬ 
vide for the performance guarantee 
ofjithe integrated plant and hence 
fiiey could not be held responsible 
for ensuring the rated throughput”. 
Further, very heavy expenditure on 
repairs and maintenance has had to 
be incurred. The staff employed 
was nearly double that estimated 
by the contractors, and there was 
no proper utilisation of middlings 
and rejects. 

The Estimates Committee has re¬ 
commended that the Government 
should examine the desirahility of 
equipping all new mines with 
washeries as is the normal practice 
in the developed countries. It has 
also suggested that the feasibility 
of the NCDC managing all wash¬ 
eries in the public sector should be 
carefully considered since, in any 
case, all the new washeries to be 
set up in the Third Plan will be 
managed by it. (At present four 
washeries are managed by Hindu¬ 
stan Steel ). 

Foreiitn CoIIaboraUon 

The Estimates Committee makes 
the following ohse.rvaliorai after a 
scrutiny of the NCDC’s agreements 
with foreign collaborators: “The 
existing practice under which the 
entire work relating to a project, 
including tin- preparation of pro- 
iect report.s. working drawings, de¬ 
signs, etc. is done by the foreign 
eollgborators. even though the Cor- 
nor^son has the necessary technical 
know-how to do it. has many draw¬ 
backs First, our own engineers 
would not he trained in those com¬ 
plex and difficult tasks, and gain 
tfie necessary confidence which 
comes from practical oxrierienee. 
Secondly, it entail* ron«derahIe 
Avoidable eXTienditure of foreign 
exchange on the preparation of pro¬ 
ject reports, etc, a.s well as on de- 
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counsel' -n . 

^ api^iicatlonr^ .Ti». €(»& 
lailKse ‘ tlift -foi^Jgta- 

tecl>nie^; |kem^ W uaM- 

WitM Ule' «ec^««a|y ei^pertise 
>u oot. ttvailable at hoAw' and even 
theh their ^ ^Q,uld he Jcept to a 
minimum. Jt also suggests simpli¬ 
fication of the, I agreements with 
foreign collohorators to avoid delays 
in a|g>roving project reports, Ae 
inclusion of a penalty clause in jtbe 
agreements and tha fomia;tion of a 
special cell for Scrutinising agree, 
ment's ^with foreign firms ‘with a 
view to ^ ensuring uniformity of 
practice in all public undertakings. 

The Committee then proceeds to 
analyse , mechanisation, transport, 
power supply and other matters 
related to produ'Ction and washing 
of coal. Regarding mechanisation 
they approvingly quote the follow- 
ing observation , of Mr Longden, a 
member of t(ie National Coal Board, 

IJ K, who visited the mines of the 
Corporation in July 1960: “In 
developing both the new mines and 
the new quarries the NCDC has, as 
a matter of policy, decided to- me¬ 
chanise operation to the greatest 
possible' extent, and it has -spent 
very large sums on acquiring some 
really first-class equipment. Having 
adopted this policy, it is, in my 
vieWj essentjal that the equipment 
should be used to the best possible 
advantage, which means; (1) it 
must be operated with the minimum 
of labour and at maximum capacity; 
(2) the machines must be kept run¬ 
ning for the maximum number of 
hours in. the twenty-four; (3) there 
must be a first-cla-ss maintenance 
.service to back up these needs; and 
(4) there must be transport facilities 
for getting the coal away from the 
site with the least possible delay”. 

Idle Capacity ' 

The Committee cstiihates that idle 
capacity df men ai^d equipment in 
ihe NCQC was 15 per cent in 1^9- 
60 , 27 per cent in 19W-61, 55 .'per 
cent in *1961-62, and 4l per jcent in , 
the first SIX months of 1962-63. It 
has recommended ah,expert enquiry > 
with a view to reducing such large 
'cale wastage of okpacity. The " 
Committee also, empnaskes that . 
lireatef eatre shtmld be exercised in 
indenting .inachipery as- much of 
the lifttv plaiit gnd machinery... 
niported frign ‘ abroad* for Second 


-jFibut -tj^' 


ttabtied. 


beitb -IbI M 
tngt^inery requf^ by '^the - NCDC 
In the 'S^nd. Plkn bad to be .im- 


pqrted.' SinM the requirements 'ot 
machinery' and equipment during 
the Third Plant ar^ about ‘three 
times as large, die iipportanee of 
stepping up domestiic manufacture 
cannot be exaggerated. The dis¬ 
appointing working of the <!lentral 
-^ricsbop at, Barkakhana deae)rv«» 
mention in -this connexion. The 
woi'kahop’s output of spare, parts 
was only 50 .per cent of the esti¬ 
mate ‘for 1961-62 and the labour 
employed was thrice that of similar 
units elsewhere. . ' ^ 

The Estimates Comm1tt.ee has re¬ 
commended that the Government 
should reviejv the* working of the 
coke plant at Giridih where output 
has b^ declining from year to 
year while the annual recurring ex¬ 
penditure has reinained at the same 
level, exceeding sales "by about' Rs 
5 to 7 lakh every year. The Com¬ 
mittee has also questioned the need 
for a separate printing press for 
the NCDC at Ranchi and suggested 
the pooling pf the printing require¬ 
ments of all public undertakings. 
It has urged the NCDC to plan coal 
production on the basis of .the avail¬ 
ability of transport and siding 
facilities so as to avoid detention of 
wages. 


Ot^anieaMon aind AdminiMratlon 

The organisatibnal and administ¬ 
rative problems of the NCDC have 
been analysed under the following 
head.s : 

(i) Board of Directors; 

' Cii) Organisational set-up; 

(iii) Liaison offices; 

(iv) Government control; 

(v) jParticipatioii- of State Gov . 

erntnents; and 

fvi) Personnel matters. 

, Hie NCDC^ Board of Directors 
is composed "of two'nOn-ofiicials in¬ 
cluding the chairman and five offi¬ 
cials, not" counting the Managing 
Director., No dirwor exceptirig the 
Coal Mining Adviaer to the Minister 
appears to have gAy. eitperience of 
the cogl industry. Hie members of 
the Board of. the - National Coal 
Board In IJ K are appointed by the 
Minister fiom amongst - persons 
‘^pealing to him to be qualified 
as .Imviiiq had eiqierience of and 


‘ f ', ’ 

tried odflimarcial or^fiiwnck^- mat* ^ 
. *®ra, ^qtiied acienca, admioiktratioa 
or or^oisationJ’ Referring tb the 
, practice iA U K, the Fuel 'Minktar . 
had said in tjie' Lok Sabha on ‘ 
August 13, 1959 that ‘^he principle 
is unexceptionable. The, opfy .diffi¬ 
culty IS a real one of finding appro- 
. priate men .from those technical 
fields who • could be' put in these 
positions’'. The Estimates Commit¬ 
tee is not eonviheed of the necessity 
of representatives op the Board 
other than from the administrative , 
and Finance Ministries and points 
opt that the representative of the 
Railways attended ' only l7 out of 
33 meetings lield during thd last 
three years. 

The Committee suggests that Iht 
functions of the Board of Directors 
should include “(a) formulating* 
policy; (b) coordinating effectively , 
its execution; (c) evaluating the, 
performance of management; (d> 
stimulating devnelopidents; (e) rais¬ 
ing the standards of lAanagement; 

(f) collecting and disseminating 
information and new ideas; (g) 
establishing common executive' and * 
administrative practices; and (h) 
ensuring proper accounting anij ‘ 
effinent utilisation of finances”. The 
Board,, of the NCDC has only one . 
full-time member out-of eight; the 
Natbnal Coal Board in U K ba^. 
eight full-time mefiibers ou.t Of nine. 
The Committee, therefore, recom* 
mendij the appointment ai .more 
folbtime members, • 

Decentralisation, How? 

Mr H A Longden of the National 
Goal Board, U K, and M Signard 
of the Charbounage-de*France, who 
visited . India in tho firs? half of 
1960, have pointed out the' ■weak¬ 
nesses-of the organisation of the 
NCDC at the point of' . production.' ‘ 
As a result of the recommendations 
of the NCDC’s Managing Director 
who visited U K, France and West 
Germany towarife the end of 1960, 
the NCDC collieries 'were grouped 
into six areas in March 1961, each 
area being placed under, a (general 
Manager. The Indian Productivity 
Team-in the Report (1961) on its 
visit'to USA, UK, France and West 
Germany suggested the formation of 
subsidiary' companies region-wise or . 
State-wise On the French pattern 
leaving the Central Body to. con- 
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gigineeriBg, Yoga and Baiireoin M$... 

EngifliHir Jagtiani thrives od the eombinatioiil 


e «.m enoln«*r J«Qtianp pore* ovar an anfllnaaflno 
taxt, abaorbad with the problama of atreaa 7 a.m 
etraaa again—a particularly difficult yoga axarclaa I 
8pm Jagtiani and hia wife exacuta a flawlaaa 
ravaraa turn to a lively foxtrot Engineer Jagtiani 
la a man of many parta, but engineering la hla firat 
love 'Nothing to touch it,’ he eaye. He ahould knoxv. 
He haa been with Burmah-Shell for thirteen years 
Hie Job; Divisional Engineer 

ROCK, WATER AND QUICK DECISIONS 

Construction and maintenance of service stations, 
maintenance of oil depots—Important links In the 
distribution system—and advice to customers on 
their oil storage plans are among Jagtianl'a respon- 
eibllltlas He assists In the planning of service 
stations, then brings the promise in a blueprint to 


BURMAH-SHELL are People 


life During construction, problems often arise which 
require intelligent, on-the-spot solutions ‘Start 
digging,' Jagtiani says, ‘and anything can happen.' It 
often does Hard rock at three feet . water at six I 
Ha takas It all in his stride 

TODAY, AS EVER, PEOPLE LIKE JAGTIANI 
ARE WORKING FOR YOU 

Jagtiani belongs to a family of engineers All four of 
his brothers are engineers and his 3 year old son 
already shows mechanical skill ' 

Jagtiani and people like him—at all levels of respon¬ 
sibility—are Burmah-Shell. Today, as ever, they are 
hard at work working to ensure that vital petroleum 
products, essential to India’s growth and progress, 
are brought to you at the right place and time, in the 
right quantities. 



in the service of the People 






ctaAi^ oa policy nuiiaflg, plamtiDg 
direction ana aver«aU supotvinoit. 
Am the Productivity Team sad 
Managing Diroctor do not agroe on 
this qaestion, the Eatimatas Com- 
mittoe has suggested a fresh levienV 
of the organisational set-up. 

The NCDC has liaison-offices at 
Calcutta and New Delhi. Twelve 
other public undertakings also have 
their liaison offices in New Delhi. 
Hie Committee has suggested a re¬ 
view of the need for the expensive 
liaison offices set up mainly foi 
chasing files at the Secretariat. 

As regards participation of Slate 
Government in the exploitation of 
coal, the Committee feels that the 
Central Government should .slate its 
policy clearly. At present the 
Centre’s attitude is ambivalent. 
’Fhus whereas it has entered into a 
partnership with Madhya Pradesh 
for the Korba mine, West Bengal 
has been allowed to develop its own 
projects. 

The Estimates (Committee pulis 
up the NCDC for the higher-tliati- 
average absenteeism in its collieries. 
It has also pointed out that between 
1960 and 1962 the staff had acty- 
ally increased while total produc¬ 
tion had fallen. The increase in 
the number of officers was as high 
as 34 per cent and promotions had 
been given “without regard to esen 
the minimum length of service tv- 
quiied to be rendered by an officer 
m the lower grades”. The Commit¬ 
tee has reiterated its earlier sugges¬ 
tion (39th report; First Lok Sabha) 
for a separate Per.sonnel Commis- 
■-lon for public sector undertakings. 

Ill 

Finance 

Investment by the Cential Gov¬ 
ernment in the NCDC during the 
Second Plan was Rs 42.35 crores 
iRs 18.90 crores contribution to 
capital plus Rs 23.45 crores long¬ 
term loans). The outlay on the 
NCDC envisaged in the Third J^laii 
IS Rs 101 crores but the Corpora- 
I'on has asked for Rs 166 crores. 
The Government has tentatively 
IS reed to revise the outlay to Rs 
crores. 

The Estimates Committee has 
provided some data to judge the 
‘ ommercial performance of the 
\CDC f.see Table 4). In the pri- 
'iile .vector the capital-sales ratio 
for 44 selected coal mining com- 


jutniw WM 1:4.95,111 ivfaitii 

i» in I quUlted cmitraM svlffi the 
highest fi^re for the NCDC, ld)«35. 
The position in respect ot profits 
is no less discouraging. A recent 
Reserve Bank study showed that 
gross profits as per cent of total 
capital employed and net profits as 
per cent of net worth in 44 coal 
mining companies in the private 
sector were 9 and 8.6, respectively, 
as against the highest figures of 4 
and 4.2, resjiectively, for the NCDC- 
Even if the two Giridih collieries, 
running at a loss for several years, 
are excluded, gross profits a* per 
cent of capital employed comes to 
only 5.7 for the NCDC. An analysis 
of colliery-wise financial results 
shows that 4 of the 11 old collieries 
have been incurring losses during 
1960-62, of which two may be re¬ 
suscitated but two, the Giridih 
collieries, which have been working 
since 1863 need to be closed down. 

Why Wo Dividend? 

During 1958-62 the NCDC earned 
a net profit of Rs 157 lakhs, the 
entire amount being carried to the 
Development Reserve Fund. The 
Estimates Committee, however, 
thinks that “since the share capital 
of public undertakings is financed 
from hollowing on which the. Gov¬ 
ernment pays an interest ranging 
between 4 and 4J per cent, it is 
reasonable to exp^t that they should 
declare some dividend which should 
cover not only the interest charges 
on its share capital but much 
more”. 

The Corporation has been pro¬ 
viding depreciation on the historic 
value of its assets rather than on 
I heir replacement value. Hie Coal 
Board in U K followed this practice 
until recentlv when the replace¬ 
ment cost basis was adopted The 
Estimates Committee feels that as 
the man-made assets of the coal 
industry are subject to rapid wear 




and bowii for 9af* 

culfttfatg depiociation Is ncA . satis 
factory and should be re-examined 
by the Government. 

The NCDC met only about 5 Rer 
cent of the capital expendituiv on 
its expansion programme during 
the Second Plan and is expected to 
provide about 20 per cent of the 
outlay in the Third Plan from its 
reserves and surpluses. This raises 
the question of defining surplus 
which, according to the Estimates 
Committee, should mean disposable 
profits for dividend distribution and 
allocation to reserves. The Commit¬ 
tee feels that since public under¬ 
takings have been working for some 
time now and have acquired «ufFi- 
cient experie>nce, the broad princi¬ 
ples regarding their financial obli¬ 
gations should be laid down by the 
Government as early as po.«sibJe. 

Unbiisiness-llke 

The very large book debts out¬ 
standing from customers which 
amount to as much as 55 per cent 
of .sales indicate the unbiisincss-Hke 
way in which the NCDC conducts 
its operations. This is deplorable, 
particularly since it borrows large 
sum# of mone.y from the Govern¬ 
ment for working capital. This is 
further corroborated by the aecii- 
mulation of inventories, which work 
out to about 4 to 6 years’ require¬ 
ments at the pn'sent rate of eon- 
sumption, involving (a) heavy 
foreign exchange expenditure; fh) 
risk of deterioration and pilferage; 
and (c) expenditure on extra store 
godowns and extra staff. The Esti¬ 
mates Committee is critical of the 
sales policy of the NCDC as sales 
are confined to a few hig dealers, 
and suggests that “the tendenev for 
dealership to gel into the hands of 
monopolists should he discouraged 
by rmbtic undertakings as far as 
possible”. It also emphasises that 
the NCDC can be made a perma- 


Table 4 ; NCDC's Financial Reaults 


Gross Profit as Percentage of 
(a) Total Capital 
fb) Sales 

(cl Capital in OoUieri<% under 
Commercial Production 
Net Profit as Percentage of Net 
Worth 

Ratio of Total Capital to Sales 
Ratio of Capital in, . Collieries 
under Commercial Production to 
Sales 


1958-5fi 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

t.5 

1.4 

2 8 

1 26 

5 

6 

n 3 

5.8 

— 


4 

1.7 


1.8 

42 

45 

1/0.30 

1/0.2S 

1/0.25 

1/0 22 



1/0.35 

1/0.30 


160.3 



'nmiisly vi(^le,unit only if it 

rtm^ a '\wswei' of coal metii- 
ly”,_swd undertakes also “low tem> 
peraturc carbonisafion and other 
ancillary activities like toking of 
,c6al, gasificiation of coal, piociuC' 
tion of smokelew fuel, tnaiuifacture 
ol bricks, etc”. 

As regards welfare of employees, 

, the .Estimates Committee indicates 
(be possibility of reduction m the 
Cost of construction of townships. 
It 18 critical of the alow progress 
in as.8ociating labour with manage¬ 
ment. ‘ 

It may be pointed out, in conclu¬ 
sion, that though compared to tlie 
earlier reports of the E.stimafes 
Committee the analysis of the ope¬ 
rations of the NCDC in this report 
IS more comprehensive and con- 


' ''' ‘ ^ ^ .A, 

strticiuve, is »«' irtportant > 

lapse. The CotmMi$oe't kit report ’ 16ptifU^'<!0)rpt 
on the NCDC '(ISSnd ritjkirt. Second mexpoit^' 

Lok Sabha) gave an analysis of the trsc^ the, T^1 
action taken by the Governineot on supply, f(>r„ttie 
the recommen^tions contained in inatOttnAnts, h 
the 93rd Report of the Estimates matefials- 'yalttf 
Committee (Second Ixdc Sahha) on lion (3.89 nai 
the NCDC. It was pointed out of the Indo-So 

that 53 per cent of the recommenda- Agreement of 

fions had been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. A similar ang-lysis of Gov,- . Katha: 

ernment action on th? recommends- would be one 
tions of the 152nd Report should *n the count 
have been included in the present throughput ca] 
report. lion tons of ra 


Kathara Coal Washety 

CONTRACT for setting up 
a coal washery at Kathara in 
Bihar was signed on Monday last 


■ lopipa(«ft’'jEI^^ 

mcxpfflit,' U^R; Under tjpiie' 
tfoc^ the, TlaahprdxQdk^tt wtotd 
supply, fbr„the 'eradrtryi' equqime^t, 
inatrutnents, Apparatus and odm 
materials-Valtftd at Rs. 20.47 bail- 
lion (3;89 tnUHon doubled) ' out 
of the indo-Sovict Rouble , Credit 
Agreement of February 1961. ' 

The 'Kathara washery, which 
would be one of the biggest units 
m the country, ' would have • a 
throughput capacity of three mil¬ 
lion tons of raw blendable coaking 
coal per annum. The detailed pro¬ 
ject report for the Washery, .pre¬ 
pared by the Soviet designing or¬ 
ganisation Giproshacht, had' been 
approved by the NCDC. 




In his first year at school, this 
little chap is aiming high! Time 
flies swiftly; soon the time will 
come for his college educa¬ 
tion. 

Whert your children are ready 
for college, will you be ready for 
the financial test? It’s never 
too early to start saving for your 
children’s higher education. 

Start saving now by opening an 
account with the State Bank 
of India* where the service is 
prompt, courteous and helpful. 


the state bank 

OF INDIA 

India's Leading Bank 




Hum 

Under the. Mysore Village' Panehayats and Local Boards ifet Pancheytai Xaj inoUudons have been 
tdmed into bureaucraiie ceUt. there is no orgasde link between parent tiers of Psmchayati Raj nor do the 
sources of revenue allocated to each bear any relation to Use functioas U has been charged with. 

In fact, the Act is so fail of shortcosmngs that what is necessary is not to amend d, but to draft an al¬ 
together new BUI. The recommendations of the Government apptdmed Study Team on Pauehaycai Ref should 
form the basis of the new legislation. 


'J’HE Mysore Village Pandiayats 
and Liocal Boards Act 19S9 is 
now lour years old; the working of 
the Act has revealed glaring imper¬ 
fections which affect the basic 
tenets of the Panchayati Raj like 
decentralisation of decision-making 
power, organic relationship between 
different tiers and democratisatiun 
of administration. The objective of 
increasing people’s involvement in 
the development efforts of the State 
has not been attained because of 
the unrepresentative character of 
the District Development Giuncii 
The DDC is composed of the De¬ 
puty Commissioner of the District 
as the chairman, all the presidents 
of the Taluka Development Boards, 
Members of Parliament and State 
Assemblies, government officers not 
exceeding 15 in number, a member 
of the scheduled castes and a woman 
member nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. The inclusion of directly 
elected members in addition to the 
ex officio and nominated members 
would have established a link bet¬ 
ween the DDC and the masses. The 
DDC is not an executive body with 
financial and executive powers but 
an advisory body at the district level 
meeting once in a quarter to review 
the work of the TDBs, scrutinise 
Its budget and to attend to “any 
other work entrusted by the Gov¬ 
ernment relating to the work of the 
TDB”. The non-deliberative and 
non-executive nature of the DDC 
has made the third tier super¬ 
fluous. Genuine decision-making 
that is expected from such a body 
IS not jxissible without executive 
powers. 

Under the Act TDBs are com¬ 
posed of members directly elected 
by voters in each taluka. This pre¬ 
cludes the representation of the 
village panchayats on' the TDBs 
which is necessary to link the lower 
and the middle .tiers. As for village 
panchayats, villages with popula¬ 


tions not below 1,500 have pancha- 
yata, the rest form group panenayats. 
Group panchayats have led to 
grouptsm in ^ villages anff as a 
consequence the development of 
villages without panchayats has 
suffered considerabty. Besides, the 
Act has no provision for the consti¬ 
tution of Myaya Panchayats and 
Gram Sabhas. Gram Sabhas can 
wnsld considerable influence on the 
activities of the panchayats. The 
objective of “arousing popular con¬ 
sciousness” of Plan programmes 
will be better accomplished if the 
Gram Sabhas are vested with func¬ 
tions like approving the annual 
budget of the panchayat, supervising 
panchayat production plans,' etc. 

Functions and Resonrees 

Functions assigned mi the Act to 
the three tiers do not bear any rela¬ 
tionship with the finances and re¬ 
sources at the command of each. 
The DDC doe» not have any inde¬ 
pendent sources of revenue nor any 
independent functions. The TDBs 
have certain obligatory functiems 
like construction, repair and main¬ 
tenance of public roads, primary 
school buildings, minor irrigation 
works, estabiishmenl and manage¬ 
ment of dispensaries, rest houses, 
etc, and certain discretionary func¬ 
tions like running of primary and 
secondary educational institutions, 
encouragement of cooperatives, 
granting of loans to industrial en¬ 
terprises, etc. The statutory separa¬ 
tion of functions into obligatory and 
discretionary has resulted in the com¬ 
plete neglect of discretionary func¬ 
tions which are no less important 
for the economic prosperity of the 
taluka. The main sources of revenue 
of the TDBs are the local cess of 
12 nP in a rupee on land revenue 
and on water rates, a stantp duty 
on transfers of immovable property 

> Dr V $ Yy^ ^‘Panchayati Raj in 
tlujarav’, The Repaijniic Wesidy, 
April 13,- 1'965. 


and a tax not exceeding 25 nP per 
animal brought tor sale in the 
markets within the jurisdiction of 
TDBs. The TDBs have also a 25 
per cent share in the land revenue 
collection of the taluka, and 5 per 
cent share in that of the State. In 
view of the inelastic sources of re¬ 
venue and the wide functions as¬ 
signed to the TDBs, there has not 
bran any significant improvement 
in the development of the taluka 
since the launching of the Pancha- 
yati Raj. 

Village panchayats likewise have 
obligatory functions like construc¬ 
tion, repair and maintenance of 
village roads, public wells, allot¬ 
ment of places for storing manure, 
laying out village extensions, etc, 
and discretionary functions of a 
brood nature affecting village life 
and prosperity generally. The pan¬ 
chayats have been assigned other 
‘agency functions’ by the TDBs and 
the Government like execution of 
construction works, distribution of 
irrigation water, management of 
minor forests, pasture and common 
lands. The main sources of reve¬ 
nue of the panchayats are taxes and 
grants. The Act empowers pancha¬ 
yats to impose a building tax not 
exceeding 8 per cent of rental 
value, land tax at the rale of one 
rupee, for every 100 sq yards uti- 
assessed to agriculture, and tax on 
professions, trades, callings and em¬ 
ployment at specified rates. The 
panchayats also have a 30 per cent 
share in the land revenue collection 
of the village and 5 per cent share 
in that of the State. Although the 
tax coverage "ap{»ars fairly wide, 
tax receipts invariably fall short of 
dues because of the inefficient reco¬ 
very machinery of the panchayats. 

H 

Study TesiBPa Report 
Tlie study tgam on Panchayati 
Raj, which recently submitted its 
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Company nccuiivtt cm 
obtain ■ free copy of iliit 
booklet by wniing on thoir 
offitwl leiRrheul tn theb 
nenuu Ciltck OfSec 


M. H I4l4i 


One Purchase Oflicer with a headache cut his 
inventery down frein 30 products to only 8! 

The Caltex “Stop^Loss” plan was the headache antidote... 
When each department in a>plant specifies a lubricant it wants 
without reference to the purchases' oC other departments, there it 
bound to be a lot of waste and costly oVer-lapping. The Caltex 
“Stop-Loss’* progntmme helps to eliminate this waste of lubrica¬ 
tion by effectively reducing she total plant lubricant inventory. 
Caltex “Stop-Loss” is a complete plan for organising lubifeation 
on an efficient basis. There is no other programme like it 

Find out today how Caltex “Stop-Loss" 
can specifically stop the prOMem dn your ^ A 
plant Help your operation to greater profit 
with the CMtex “Stop-Loss" Programme 


CALTEX (INOIA) imrno asmtayNcwDcttil'aisaMa'Msiliw 


SAVE F<^ SECURITY 
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'fc«^% ycgioiiil^dftfit^ ttc}uae»' 
infu^; tubmift' ttor^mmiSon and 
niwpaiig dE DOC att the inpdfid 
of ihe' Zilk PAfisbads of I 
nahtrai, raranstittiition, of TD& by 
myiung it > ■ fi^y dire^lyvdect^ 
aiuf, partly indbec^y-elected body so 
as to link k to tfw yilia^ 
yats, ' and ' constit^on of -dr^ 
Sabha and N^ya Panchayats. Hie. 
teas)'has. also auggested measuito 
to strengthen the financial fkisitipn 
of aU the tiers and recommended 
certain criteria for aUocaiion of 
grants-in-aid and other revenue. 

\ • " " > 
Hole of Zille Pjtruhjid 

The team suggests that the 0)iu'd 
tier, the Zilla Parishad, should be 
a more effective body than the DDC 
is today and must consist of direct- 
ly-elected members, with a non-offii- 
ciai as chairman. The District is to 
be divided into electoral divisions 
with a population ranging .from 
35,000 to 50,000 and, one member 
will be-elected from each division. 
Members of Parliament and State 
Legislature, and the Chairman of, 
the District Cooperative Bank will 
be associate members withoul the 
right to vote. The Zilla Parkhad 
will have n chief executive officer of 
the rank of the Deputy Commissioner 
a.s its Secretary and the president 
of the Parishad will Oxercise admi¬ 
nistrative supervision over him. 
He is liable to be withdrawn by 
the State Governnient if not less 
than two-thirds of the total number 
of members other than associate 
members vote in favour of such a 
resolif^on.' The Parishad will have 
development and administrative 
fiinr^irvns. Under the former are in-, 
eluded admiiustratlon and manage- 
ment of, primary and secondary 
education, opening and maintenanoe 
of seed farms, ipainteiwnce of vetei 
rinary hospitals arid dispensaries 
other than district hospitals, i^sr 
iruetion and maintenance of minor 
irrigation works, registration , of co'-' 
operative societies whose worikili^ 

' anital does not exceed Its 5 fakhs.. 
Under administrative ftinctipns are 
included power to expetudf-. 

'lire ooi education or tne^cal relm 

® 'Report oif' .the Study, Team^^ 
Pahehavati Raj’ fChairroan shti 
RondaH fiaaapoat Dy- Minister for 
Cbopmtion sod Development, Oov- 
enapnu (d Myson). 
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.Static 

rendne finiiiniidf or Aidki* aw a i Mio a 
|i;si«Mk'«art?jn§ dn yrorit ip 
, ilm - (ustrict velhitM to 'any of die 
. functit^ of- the tiiree tiet^ , 

The sttidy team has recommohd- 
cd that the TDB ahould consist of 
partly' directly-elected, abd partly 
' Ipdifectly-ekcted me»be»» ^ ' 
.latter from among mendwii of w, 
pkndiayats in the tatidca. Dy ftr 
tihe most important recnmnmt^ 
tion the team.is the omsthution 
of Nyaya ParM^vat and' Gram 
Sabha for es^'village panefamt- 
The membership of the. Nyaya rap- 
chayat should be restricted to the 
residents of the village' and eadi 
pan<diay8t should elect from ainong 
its members 5 persons, one being 
a member of the Scheduled Castes, 
Offences like obstruction of and 
encroachment on public streets, 

- grazing lands, etc, offences under 
the Mysore Coraqjulsory Primary 
Education Act like failure to send 
a child to school or employing die 
child in a manner which prevents 
it from attending school, may be 
tried by the Nyaya Panc^yats. 

in 

New Sources of Finnnee 
The team’s retxnninendetions on 
the finances and resources of Pan- 
chayat Raj bodies do not touch 
upon the problem of exploring the 
possibility of , imppsing new taxes 
. ih addition to or . In lieu of exist; 
ing one.s whose a^ninistration is 
found difficult or-Vhose receipts fall 
shbrt of realisation.' This fs parti- 
eulariv important -in tiie case of 
pandiarats. Now that it is the obli¬ 
gatory functioft.of die panchayats fd 
preoare panrhayat oroduHion plans, 
and production of cerc^js, etc, is 
likely to BP ito> there W scfipe 
the impoaition of a , grain tax. 
grata -tax, if leyfed .by me pander 
vats on the’ bask of ite*' acre, yiOld, 
» atire to irM:rnaio-:t»to-iMndkyats’ 
rasbuR^ in kfitdi I# the^tfcjt' 
are , nWketW mrougfa 'fhe yilu^ 
odoperatSvM, Aht tax -will 

- the' dual purpoM of Increaamg the 
resources, pf the ntariceting soek^ies 
and'Stei^g up tile 
plttt. ^ ' 

. " The ‘ .teagir has ^.giMlpdated^ 

, ti^ orin^O* to lokern grant!#- 
..in-aid I# .Pati^dbyat Raj -bodies 
by the Dtota. It suggests that 'the 


i tbe 8ucdbrt|^ wbfuAtt 
dddimtiOD ^ d&e bolt bl ooHectlMi , 
jhould. be aw^ed to dw #rae 
.tiete jm tbe fulFovrmg' proftortiem: 
viilsMe, -panchayaia jSB epat. 
-Taluka Dbvelopraeiit D^da. S9 
per cenb Zilla Parishads 20 pet 
cent The balatme .of 15 per oni 
will be ^id into a State 'lifiuli-, 
,aatiop. JFund whidb is meant to 
{nudeip^ dmttfglis in .land re¬ 
venue as a result of Ws^enaidn or 
remlsshm and to assist bodies 
which- have very small resources 
so sa to reduce inequalities. This 
15 ppr cent'is to be allocated thus: 
panmayats 5 per cent, TDBs 5 
per cent and Zilla Paridiads 5 
per i|e>it. 

foaln Tax 

If 'die prindple of ptocenttge 
distribution df land revenue is 
accepted, poor regions with -lowor 
land revenue will' get a smaller 
share, and regions widi higher 
land revenue will get morei Even 
an eqtotlisation grant of 5 per cent 
may hot substantially alter the 
position. A more rational principle 
. would be to distribute grants on 
per ogpita basis. The per capita for^ 
mula has to be linked with the tax¬ 
able capacity of tbe people residing , 
within the jurisdiction of each tier. 
If this principle is accepted, ^ 
larger the - population and the 
lower the taxab'e capacity of 
the people,, the higher will be 
the grant. The acceptance of 
this principle will achieve' two pur- 
posses. First, grants will be made 
contingent upon taX contribution 
and, second, regions with lower in¬ 
come from land revenue but hiaher 
income from forestry' or mining 
-ynill not suffer becapse of their low 
land-revenue share. 

Therb is also the problem of 
finaendng the ‘agency functions* 
asrigioed to the, different tiers. If 
the Zilla Fai^ad assigns more 
agency functions' to the TDBs and 
Pammavgs, the resources have 
also to be assigned to them to ^ 
carry otit the ‘agency functions’.' 
The main sources of revenue for 
tiie Zilla Parishad are the consoli- 
dieted .cess of 40 nP in a rupee on 
dlT items of land revenue, excise 
'#nd other Items of State and local. 
,;)^enue and the tax, on animals 
tbrought to its mailcets.. The team 
has not however examined tiie 
financial impBcactioiu of assign- 

ItiO? 
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U ‘«|tocy functions’ to dw tKkMN^ MMttM ta An 

tiers. It is, ite Vlll|^ Paitduyats aM 

{.ocai Boards Aet •!»» made a 
Tliese' shortcomings notwith* mockery of Paachtyati Raj and 
standing, the team’s reccmunten* has turned Pandtayati Raj bodies 
dadons if accepted by the govern- into bureaucratic cdHs. ’The in- 
Jhent, will make Panchayati Raj trcduction of an altogether new 


bill in ;4|ipii 

reenmmendaddna » nore 
rable than the attHStdaieat «rf 
existing Act whidi wiU create mete 
ambiguities and make the tatdt %( 
those in charge of htqrlementtdoB 
imove difficult. 


CONDENSED MILK TO COSMETICS 

Milk products or cosmetics, lubricants or 
vanaspati, paints or pharmaceuticals, pro¬ 
cessed food or printing inks, wide is the range 
of industries served by tin containers manu¬ 
factured by Poysha. Though young in years, 
they are already one of the leading tin con¬ 
tainer manufacturers in the country. Over 
the last four years their turnover has 
increased by about 70% annually ■ A great 
deal has been achieved In such a short time 


because at Poysha the emphasis is always 
on quality and service. At every stage of 
manufacture quality control is exercised by 
technicians, working with modern equip¬ 
ment. Service begins even before the order 
is placed and ends o nly when canning is 
completed. #954=^=^=^^ 


FOR PERfea PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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/rW&H ;x>«}al Sti4M Jott^ed 
\a m ik fouler «])pear«i|pe ’ 
Iftst week, foere was no signlficaat 
cklttijp in the.l^eral jwttem ot 
ttyfoag and the ove^lt perfortnaace , 
couM weH fa« desci^ibM as poichr- 
A<!tivity ooiadnued to be putefy 
professkml and interest rem^tsed ' 
extremely selettiv*. Speculative 
interest- last week' cehtred mokly 
on Cebtury ai^ Hindustap Motor 
thodgh- Indian Iron, Tata Steel, 
Telco, National -RayOn and Kofiinoor 
also received^ lair attention. Des¬ 
pite sustained ■ selective proies- 
sional' Support, interest in cleared 
securities has not broadened to . any 
noticeable extent. Persistent re¬ 
ports 'Suggesting that the Finance, 
Minister Krishnamachari will soon 
take up some positive measures to 
tone up the sluggish economy have 
no doubt encouraged a few pro¬ 
fessional operators to'‘bul|’ the mar¬ 
ket but they have failed to impart 
steadihess to the market in nbn- 
cleared securities, popularly known 
as the cash market Kilachand’s 
Synthcyc and Chemicals which once 
enjoyed a prertwum of about Rs 250 
is now quoted below par. Per¬ 
manent Magnet has suffered a siz¬ 
able decline since Shri Morarji 
Desai handed over the Finance 
Ministry to T T K. The list can be 
easily multiplied. 

The volume of sqieculative activity 
being still small, the technical posi¬ 
tion of the 'market seem-s ’fairly 
sound. There hps come about an 
appreciable decline in the ifoating 
stocks of several scrips due to, sus¬ 
tained buying by the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation. And the feeling 
IS gaining ground that TTK would' 
soon take effective steps to revita¬ 
lise the economy. A beginning is 
likely to be made with the libgrali- 
satibn of credit facilities. Pro¬ 
fessional operators could have' 
easily exploited such a situation if 
they could be reasonably sure of 
attracting outside public to parti- 
<ipate.iij thb game. But the public 
•’eejns completely indifferent to the 
op and down movements in,equities 
and is unwilling to ndc money in-, 
face of the continuing ■ ncdit^l . 
'incertainty. IJhe un^rtainty has 


Tlnimday, Morniall 

turns out to be os good as tbie last , 
one. 

In the context of a poteible plen¬ 
tiful su{qily« it is meaninglew fo 
talk nbwt an upward' revision of 
oeil|ag prices as rtpzesentatives of 
cotton glowers in tiie Parliament 
have bem doing. The prioes df 
Indian ootttm are fairly high com¬ 
pared to prices of comparable Cot- 
r tons 'in tm rest of the world. Hiat 
high prices of cottpn do not bene¬ 
fit growers as prices are usually 
depressed at the time growers take 
their ^kapas' to the market is nO 
argument for a revision of odiling 
prieps,.. What is needed in sue® 
a situation is to strengthen the 
holding power of the farmer, in¬ 
duce the cost of marketing, stream¬ 
line the cost structure for farmers 
and Jast, but not the least important, 
to help the farmer improve the 
yield per acre. 

The trade has every reason to 
feel happy over the assurance given 
by !%ri Manubhai Shah that com- • 
pulsory survey system and Ae 
supervisory scheme will be reviewed 
and modified at the appropriate 
time. It bears repetition that there 
is no sense in having compulsory 
survey 4nd supervisory scheme wlwin 
cotton prices keep substantially be¬ 
low the statutory ceiling. To retain 
compulsory survey and supervisory 
■scheme even when prices keep much 
below the ceiling rates would ex¬ 
pose the Government to the charge 
that it is interested in prepeCuat- 
ing certain vested interest to the 
detriment of die general trade. 

Imports, Exports 

Listless conditionls prevailed in 
the qjot cotton niarket throughout 
last Week-, Business was at an CX- 
trrati^Iy low ebb and the general 
tendency Was subdued though 
prices - were mostly unchangra 
oroui^ the previous week’s levels, 
Apart from the fact that most mills 
are carrying fairly large stocks 
with than, there is a general ten¬ 
dency on the part of the mills to 
keep off the market because of ex- 

5 ;ctaticms of a bumper crap. 

ardly any export business is re¬ 
ported to have been put tikroti^ fn 


increased •with the inounfott .^n- 
sica the Asiam-Eaat .PidciMaBi 
border fbllowii^ oeaseleB firing by 
the 'East Pakistani- forces. U the 
bwder situation deteriorates fartheir 
it is bound' b) tell «i. the stock 
market. Political uncejrtaiitty is 
the -biggest obeUcle to a revival of 
confidence in the investmtsit market. 

CoWOb 

Priced Drift Lower 

^OTTON futures continue m 
drift lower. After an early rise 
from Rs 1592.75 to Rs 697.S0 the 
March contract' moved down to 
Rs 689.25, a new low in the current 
downward phase, and later recovered 
to, Rs 694.50 before winding op the 
week virtually unchanged at Rs 693. 
The rallies were essentially techni¬ 
cal, caused mainly by corrective 
profit realising, though short cover¬ 
ing earlier in the week was due 
partly to some anxiety about the 
weajther. Last week’s decline took 
the March contract fairly close to 
its'31st July low of Rs 686)50—the 
lowest level recorded so , far. The 
market might take support around 
its July bottom but there is little 
doubt' that prices will move' down 
substantially if the weather does not 
turn unkind in coining weeks. Who 
ran predict the weather? 

Except, for. some scattered parts 
of the Punjab, Maratfawada and 
its adjacent areas of C P and 
Berar, weather conditions elsewhere 
haVe lieen almost ideal. ' Bun 
American, L 147, Jarilla and 197/3 
have, tip doubt, suffered because of 
Excessive mmsture but the damage 
is. not .such as to cause any signi¬ 
ficant change hi general outloric for 
the 1963^-64 crop, which, on cur¬ 
rent indications, is estimated around 
58/59 lakh bales. Of course, ' the 
crop is not yet free from the vaga¬ 
ries of, the wedther. Last week of 
September and llie first week of 
October arc ^nerajly regarded as 
tile most critical period for the 
dot^n crop. While it'is still pfe-, 
mature to talk aboiit the crop very 
!«pnfideutiy„ one catt be reastmably 
certain about a' substantial fall in 
cotton prices esi/eir if. the ■ new crop 



finngsl Deshi nnoe the aiuioiu^' 
metit of the export quota as ptioea 
dfeied by the overseas buyers 9 m 
lower than the prevailing Indian' 
prices.- 

Imports of cotton during 1962- 
68 (year ending 31st August) are 
placed at 8,19,966 bales as against 
8,70,595 hales in the prevknis 
season. The break-up figures are 
American 3,99,029 bales (2,99,386), 
Sudan 1,60,245 (1,96,078). Egyptian 
1,28,085 ( 94,707), East African 

68,110 (1,60,855), Pakistan 47,799 
(90,304) and others 16,642 bales 
(29,313 bales). Exports during the 
season totalled 3,30,633 bales against 
3,28.789 bales in the previous sea¬ 
son. As usual Japan accounted 
for a major share of this itrade 
lifting 2,72,587 bales (2,^1,788) to 
be followed by the Continent with 
27,234 bales (30,520), U.S.A. 14,176 
(*19,296), Hong Kong 10,493 
(24,679), U.K. 4,676 (4,601) and 
others 1,467 bales (905 bales). 
Export quotas issued during the 
season amounted to 3 lakh bales 
compiising 2.75 lakh bales of 
Deshi and 25,000 bales of cotton 
stapling 3/4” and below. Exports 
of *oda and vellow pickings con¬ 
tinued to be allowed freely during 
the season. 

Oilsecdi 


Seasonal Decline Underway 

YHERE was nothing very exciting 
about the up and down move¬ 
ments in oilseeds futures. Fluctua¬ 
tions were narrow, with groundnut 
January moving between Ks 218.50 
and Rs 214.87, castor March bet¬ 
ween Rs 166.25 and Rs 164.25 
and liaseed March between Rs 
37.06 and Rs 36 44. Cottonseed 
futures were virtually neglected and 
were quoted nominally around 
Rs 96. The market’s general ten¬ 
dency was subdued due to lack of 
fresh support and moderate bear 
pressure which was particularly 
marked in groundnut. Wednesday’s 
closing prices were only slightly 
above the week’s lowest. 

The trading pattern of groundnut 
futures indicated the beginning of 
the normal seasonal decline. It is 
difficult to say how far the decline 
might go and how long this trend 
will last because quite a good deal 
depends on the size of the new crop 
and the fjovernment’s export policy 
for grbimdaut oil. But considering 


J If I ' ' r , ‘ , 

that the new crop is progresung 
vety satisfactorily and it might 
■ well exceed lost season’s outturn, 
groundnut prices could be expected 
to register a sizeable decline from Uk 
current levels. Hitherto, new ert^ 
groundnut futures had managed 
to hold firnt because of the remark¬ 
able strength in the spot material. 
But the mood seems to have changed 
and the market’s attention has now 
shifted from current scarcity to 
abundant prospective supplies. In 
the, ready section also, the buying 
fervour has subsided and prices 
have developed a somewhat soft 
tendency though the decline is still 
limited due to poor offerings. 
Crushers and vanaspati manufac¬ 
turers are now restneting their 
purchases to their barest require¬ 
ments. 

Export houses reported fairly 
good business in groundnut extrac¬ 
tions last week. Poland pur¬ 
chased nearly 4,500 tons at around 
Rs 393/395 per tonne The U K 
also figured as an important buyer 
and paid £ 35-15 to £ 36 per ton 
for October shipment, .£ 35-15 to 


£ ' for- '-NtMtagabeiTv. 

£ 34-10 for December. Jfoa&iy- 
February-March position was quoted 
between £ 33-171 and, £ 33-10. 
Unconfirmed reports also indicat¬ 
ed isome business with East Ger- 
ittany. Even though expoi^ of 
groundnut extractions bas been 
going on very .nicely, settiita new 
records every year, the Govem- 
ment of India has enhanced the 
incentive enabling extraction ma¬ 
nufacturers to import certain 
machinery and chemicals up to 3 
per cent instead of the present 1 
per cent of the f o b value of their 
exports. This has raised expecta¬ 
tions that the Coveriunent might 
step up the export incentive for 
Crude groundnut oil. Apart from 
extfftctiona, some business was also 
reported in groundnut H P S Bold 
at around £ 84 U K Hardly any 
fresh export business wa.s reported 
in groundnut oil though shippers 
made mention of inquiriies from 
Canary Island. The U K was said 
to have purchased some 400 to 500 
tons each of castor oil and cotton¬ 
seed cake. The price fetched by 


“DONT KILL'^ 
THE GOOSE 
THAT LAYS 
GOLDEN EGGS” 


Tha |O0M that lays golitcn e(ga Is the export market. 

There Is e growing demand for quality engineering goods 
made In India—goods that are earning both 
reputattoo and valuable foreign exchange for India 
It It not a very euy market. One order from abroad Is a 
great opportunity for an exporter to develop Into a 
long-term business reletlonshlp— provided he continues to 
supply quality goods, prompt service, cqmpetitive prices 
and aarviea hellltict. 

Integrity Pays Olvidentls 

aiGIIKEMNG eVORT PROHOTION COUNaL 

MU Eashani* pih PMr}, Citeiat«.| 
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AiajjtaAfeii»Aa&ifciiaii' ' ' 


,«Mil(i»r‘" 'flii *i>€olD9mi0n^ 'iMW nibii*' 
AtouHd fi lOT Outsat- 
treated coitcMtteed vtke mlised 
about £ SI per ton. Stray deals 
were also reported in linseM cake 
around £ 36'10 to £ 37 but linseed 
oil contiitoed to be neglected, lie* 
liatrle repeats indicato t»at the Gw. 
eminent has still to make up rts 
mind on the question of Hbentlising 
the export incentive scheme for 

Business Notes 




hnMed edi wad oaltor oil. IfewH 
s^hite, the Union Mraietor for !&> 
tematioiial Trade has made it known 
that i|uality control will soon be 
made compulsory in reipeCt of 
vegetable oil exports. This is as 
H should be. (Quality ^ 

essential in order to awii^',i^«|ppwt* 
seas buyers about the >1^ 

the stuff they buy. 


Standard Motor 


INURING the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1962, Standard Motor 
Products’ production costs have 
increased due to increased over¬ 
heads and greater use of indigen¬ 
ous components which are costlier 
than imported components. The 
end price of a car is fixed by Gov¬ 
ernment without any allowance for 
higher costs of components or for 
the Emergency Risks Insurance. 
The Company has represented to 
the Government seeking an upward 
tevision of prices. 

During 1962 the Company ef¬ 
fected sales of the value of Rs 3.66 
crores compared with Rs 3.50 cro- 
jes in the previous year. The net 
profit before taxation, but after 
providing depreciation, amounted 
to Rs 17.42 lakhs as against 
Rs 17.99 lakhs in 1961 Taxation 
absorbed Rs 5.25 lakhs (Rs 8.25 
lakhs); development rebate reserve 
got Rs 5.60 lakhs (Rs 2.00 lakhs); 
preference dividend will take away 
Rs 4.06 lakhs (Re 4.46 lakhs), Tl^ 
Directors have recommended ordi¬ 
nary dividend at 6 per cent taxUbk 
(as against 7 per cent in 1961''iis)d 
9 per cent in 1960) which will atb;; 
sorb Rs 2.82 lakhs (Rs 3.29 laMis).^ 
The Managing Agents have waived 
their remuneration for the year. 

The Company wants to step up 
production to reduce production 
tosts, but due to shortage of foreign 
exchange additional import licences 
are not available and the Coni^ny 
has necesarily to depend upon in¬ 
ternal supplies. The Company has 
attained an indigenous content of 
60 per cent whi«£ is l^ely to readi 
65 per cent by the end of 1968. 
'^ith tfie manufacture of car bo- 
ilies, marnr import-subHitutkm 
will take place, eoononues will re- 
-'ult and profitability will inmirpve. 
Drders. have been placed for 
presses and ahangements are in 


hand for the manufacture of press 
tools. 

The Directors have applied for 
permission to manufacture one-ton 
tru^s which are expected to be 
very profitable and Government’s 
sanction is awaited. The Govern¬ 
ment has stipulated that the Com¬ 
pany should achieve 90 per cent 
indigenous content by March 1964. 
But till the Company is able to 
build bodifes in India, this target 
cannot be reached. The Company 
hopes to manufacture bodies by the 
end of 1964. The scheme of ex¬ 
pansion already in hand and un¬ 
der contemplation will involve an 
additional capital to^ndijture of 
about Rs 85 lakhs. In order to 
meet a part of the requirement, the 
Directors propose, subject to the 
sanction of the Controller of Capi¬ 
tal Issues, to raise a further capital 
of Rs 25 lakhs by making a rights 
issue of 2tfi0,000 ordinary shares 
of Rs 10 each, in cash At 
able in full On application, on 
the basis of one new ordinary (diaie 
tor every Rs 20 of paid up capital 
in the form of ordinary and de¬ 
ferred shares held on the date of 
offer. Standard Triumph Interna¬ 
tional of U K has agnm to aube- 
cribe for its right shares of the 
value of Rs 9.22 lakhs in machi¬ 
nery and tooling. 

Keaoram Induatriea 

'pHE working of the different units 
of Kesoram Industries and 
Cotton Mills during the year ended 
March 31, 1963, is considered 
^ite satisfactory by the Directors. 
The results would have been bet¬ 
ter but for the Em e rg e n cy which 
created many difficulties. 

In the textile unit, Ipw off-take of 
cloth in the latter half of the year, 
uptrend in cotton prices, higher 
costs of stores and chemicals, 


Emergettcy Bilks Insurance, inlM^ 
State aales-tax, additional exdw 
and customs levies, and rismg wage 
bills, all affected production coals 
and lowered profitability in Bk 
absence of a compensating in- 
crease in cloth prices,, The emn- 
ptijfsoty cloth export , scteme in the 
face of severe intecnatipnal com¬ 
petition proved unremunerative, but 
neMrtheless the Company’s exports 
have substantially increased, l^ile 
power cuts and breakdowns effect¬ 
ed production both in quality and 
quantity, shortage of coal supplies 
due to transport difficulties raised 
costs. The modernisation pro¬ 
gramme is now being rephased to 
be in line with present conditions 
in the textile inddustry. 

The second rayon siscdon reach¬ 
ed its full productive capacity in 
July 1962 and is funedoning satis¬ 
factorily. In the rayon industry 
also, while production costs have 
been ^iralling upwards, rayon yam 
prices have remained static for ffie 
last five years. The industry is 
looking forward to the award of 
the Tariff Commission to which 
Government has referred the ques¬ 
tion of price fixation. 

The transparent paper unit 
works at a disadvantage having to 
face competition with similar pro¬ 
ducts manufactured by other pro¬ 
cesses which enjoy a lower excise 
duty. The lower oif-tolce precludes 
working of the plant at full capa¬ 
city. However with improvements 
and additions to equipment, the 
Directors hope to overcome these 
difficulties and increase sales. 

The Company’s steel-tube project 
has not made headway owing to its 
inability to get the necessary im¬ 
port licence, the induttry not being 
on the priority list. The Directors 
are pursuing the matter. 

Import licence for Rs 35 lakhs 
for the spun-pipe project has been 
obtained. Loans have been sanc¬ 
tioned by ICICI and IBRD. Deli¬ 
veries of necessary equipment from 
West Geimany are expected to be¬ 
gin from early next year and pro¬ 
duction is expected to start by 
the end of 1964. The Con^Mny 
propones to issue debentures Im 
Rs 175 lakhs to meet the financial 
requirements. 

The year’s operations ^ow duU 
sales increased by 24 per cent from 
Re 11.01 crorsB to Rs 14,41 crorea. 



Cool, QomforttUe WB 27S X it a new superior 
bleadwd drill Biaoufactured by BINNY. It is 
meroerued and iMun 'SANfOKIZtiy 
registered trade mark. Best value for fiaoncy. , 


ivy four roquiromwt* 
of i(NNY fobrfa at 
eontraifed retei from 
audiertitd tlNNY Stoe- 
ktfU who Jfliphf tbit 
flgn beorJ. 



THl BUCKINOHAH A CARNATtC CO. LTD. 
A SuktHHr/ of MNMY A <HAeRAe> LTBl. 
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ner'''owt $i(iiitn.(|E^ rali^'k'^iM^elanf' 'dl» laj^roifitl of 

^ / itu itecidiG^tkrs to 3 k 

^.>n^8rary ^rovitiotui '<is capital of the Cnnpi^y from £-2.0 
h|lig^i(Br by 4^.t '’p«r ,CO*t at Rs S9.91 . nliliion' 'to - f i.! • i^ilUon by the 
jakbv The. di^oaakio aipcwnt is- cmiicAi of I milikm nenir <ham of 




tdkht-'lor ' <ixv^li|»n3^M ihit 

rote '^*'10 iKr cent oa against 42^ 
par <cent ^ iii' the preirkius, J>mr* 
Fiom' cittient indioationa, the Di^ 
ectors 'exjj^ the working rtaolle. 
for 196$-W to be satiidactoiy. ' 


,, <l^rl|i . IS^aranMilajl Tea 

..- ‘---T- -'-a T.' - -,i„v ' ' ' - *■' ^ i ,p|iw -.JOwatfiaW Tea . aiU 

the Govemi^Knt, 1»p4 th® js^eiuo aerwes .to ine.exaittt .of l^dtbfce rolj^id hklwr'ctopa of 

yi^ara briaOofc. An awiOtthf' 'OJ fii the bireppiftten 'of ow i»fe ah^ and cardamom .during 

Rs 22 -lakV i? tfai^feli-ned S xrf ^ .a fob elyery ;twp unit» W a^- the |#iKr i^dod MaKSi 31, 1%3. the 

ra) Reserve (.fts 'SO-W lakha) *n3 -of 2 a each' held :*# oit " ‘ *‘ 

Il» 40 laklfe to pruiSdend 'Keaerwe 5, 1963. - ' ■> / ..' ♦ 

(nil). The■ dividends for,, the yeat ti.. .st 

are proposed to.^ be paid fitemj tho ’ „ . j nm^'Lii.^LT ia!^4 0GQ" 

DividV aeseW .Trefetence f 

dividend will.absOTb Rs 9;84 MV , ^ Sfe 

and Ordinary dividend at 13’ per 

cent grass Rs 25.99 lalfhs (Rs 23 98 ^ of •»* fiwtopted 

lakhs at 12 per bent). The Direc. 
tors take a' reasonably optimistic 

a ^ . i. rsioi's.arm u i arm naia.una a.aujLsit a-3iii“ it* ' j*'l’ *' ' — ~, ■ — 

Rs pJ7 lakhs gs‘ against ns 7.79 


mcoipe from' these orr^s was also 
better at Re f0& J2 ’lakha compar- ‘ 
ed' with Rs 9?-04 lakhSit ' But ^ce 
estate and'btber ^ej^njiture moved 
up frmn Re 32.53 laadnV Rs f^l6> 
lahhC ^e prpht riVlised receded, to. 
Rs 13.17 lakhs from Rs l3.31 lalV. 
Afte#.adding other . incomes and 


View of the Company’s future in 
view of, the efficient working of,the , 
units and the new pirojecta unaet- 
lakeri. , ' . , 

Synlhatice and. Chemicals 

CYNTHETICS and Chemicals baa 
changed its , Recounting yoai- 
from April-Marcb to January-De- 
t ember and hence its third Annual - 
Accounts rovei a period of.only 
nine months ending December 3l^ 

1962. The Company has, • during. 
this period, incurred, a loss <d 
Rv 8.22 lakhs after providing' 
(leprecfation and ta:{tation. Jh- 
tludiiig the brought forward ba¬ 
lance, a total loss of Rs 9.39 lakhs 
It, earned forM'ard. 


by the view that the jwesent paid Attey.itoftag otocr jncpmes and 
up capital dons not W a fair pro-' IfovKlmg % aU c^ges and tax*- 
portion to U»e actual capita), em- ptoftt amomrted to 


The Diiectors state that the ^ 
base plant started working in the 
current yean, bfit the production 
{irogramme suffered a setback '"Rue , 
to some trouble in a Section of .fbe,,, 
plant. The Company intends to,^ 
order for additional mswdHhBryK b' _ 
The plant and machinery already 
leceived and now utidyr' installa¬ 
tion will expand the productive 
lapacity to 30,000 tons and the 
Directors hope that the full rated 
lapacity will be reached, by the 
fiid of the year, t The preliminaiy 
test reports indicate that the qua¬ 
lity of tho rubber Vnarjufactured by 
the Company compares favourably 
'vith internaUojnal standards. Dur¬ 
ing the year the Company has avail- 
I'd of an AID loan of Rs 1.16 crores 


plqyed' in biisineas. 

To effect the capitalisation, the. 
transfer books will be closed from 
November 6 to 13, ISo- allotment 
■letters wtR be issued but the Com¬ 
pany will straightaway issue relative 
i-ertificates for the hew stock units 
'shortly after the allotment. 

^ IVlidlaHrl Rubbru- 

YHE lea crop harvested by Mid- 
' land Rubber* and Produce dur¬ 
ing the year tnded March 31, 1963, 
exceeded the laat:^ai!aiittt’a output, 
but fell shbrt; 'iBi;peb|attons due • 
to adverse weajbier howiiUona and 
heavy pest in|eStotk>n.,' tf^ile pro¬ 
duction cost' was higVr, average 
sale price realised was lower due 


lakhR in the preceding year. Rdfimd . 

. of R^cultural tncmiae-mx amount¬ 
ing # Rs 1.49 lakhs and some odwr 
Items -took the disposable surplus 
up to , Rs 9.45 Vhbs (^s 18.44 
lakhs) Irom which the Directors 
have transferred- Rs, 17,500 to 
Dewlopment Rd>ate Reserve, paid 
‘Coldon Jubilee Interim dividend 
at'2^kper cent and proposed a final 
divided. 6f i2ij per cent, the total 
dividend absorbing .Rf 837 Jakhi 
(124 'pt'r cent last year absorbing' 
Rs 7,24 Ikfchs). 

The' Chairman states that' die 
Confpany had' an all-thne record tea 
crop during* the yegr but the avetr- . 
age sale price'.realised showed a 


to a general fall in the' tea market.' H® fwls it Would be prema- 

The rubber crop turned out to -be ’ H** V **“’ **^7 f*®"' records 


satisfactory, but here also cost.of' 
production went up apd price rea¬ 
lisation wag iower. 

The Directors attribute the . rise 
production costs to the imple¬ 
mentation of labour agreements 
involving payment of higher wa¬ 
ges, gratuity, compensation, eto. 
increased exciwa duty, - rise in ma¬ 
nuring .qoata, /expei^iRme on pest 
control, etc. . . 


Indimi -Cppper 
AT " thf Extraordinary 


General 


The net profit for the year has 
gone down to Rs 2.98 .lakhs com¬ 
pared with Rs 9.0^ lakhs .in the 
previous year. 'The Directors have 
transferred Rs' 3.05 lakhs from 
Dividend Equalisation Reserve in 
order ^o'provide R* 90,000 for 
.taxation,, Rs 2,000 for development 
rebate and to pay Rs 1.10 lakhs 


this year. The increased excise duty 
on petrol and diesel oil, die 20 per 
'cent surcharge on -excise duty, on 
. teg, Etper gency Riste Insurance; 
and .'iSirT will alt affect the Cotb- 
pany’s profits, Xb® Chairman' 
assures, however, that every effort 
IS beings rpade 'to keep down costs , 
wherever possible. • 

Impevial Tobacco 
JMPERIAl!, ' .Tobacco has reduced 
its final dividend on ordinary- 
shares from 4 per c^nt to 3 per cent 
thereby making the yegr’s dividend 
8 per cent as' Sgainst 9 per cent in' 
the previous yeat. Thp Directors 
have, thought it prudent to cut the 
dividend jn view of the impact of 
the 1963-64 JBudget on the financial 


results of the year and on the 
to 'he ^held on. ' S^- for preference dividend, and Rs A-pSt, Company’s -future profit expectations. 

.. . . • ■ . * . ‘ ’ iiia 






Shalimar Superlac Synthetic Enamel and 

Plastic Emulsion Superinc Synthetic Enamel, available in 3S 

mtermixable colours, may be applied on almoat any surface—interior or 
exterior— at home or m industry. Superlac Plastic Emulsion brings you 
a fabulous range of colours—easy to apply, odourless, and thoroughly 
washable' Both Shalimar Synthetic Enamel and Plastic Emulsion dry 
feet, have high covering capacities and, like avery Shalimar paint, offer 
the sum of four decisive elements — resources, research, know-how, 
quality-control—that guarantea luperier quillty and performance. 


patl^ndtrs in painimaking 


A HINUa as tHt COUSTAUiOl ssoua 











''h ' 

ifefflTKjiW^i^ng 'R« 2^ 
croru (libs ■ 1.71 for ” ****• 

don KouHintB W j8« 1.90 crores oom* 
pait^ , Its 1:46 crotes in th^ 
preMdns fein , Interim dividend 
at ,5 per.ottftt haa jlnoi’bed Rs 75.^ 
lal^ iiMinie').>‘’Fin|t| dividnod win 
abso^ R» , 4S.49 'laltH« fRp 60;64 
Uk^). ,T»e Ittiw^ .traiw- 

(erred a luse'Suni of Rs 80J2’-laki|B 
to Reserve wfejeh,^ only Re 12^, 
laklts last year. T%e balance oar- 
ritd fofwafd iariower at R« 3'.29 
lalclia (Rs 2436 lak&s). WiRt a 
paid up-ordiaary capital of Rs 15.16 
crorea, the Company has reserves 
and surplus of Rs 10.71 croies. 
Short term Joans and ' advances 
aggregate to Rs. 78 lakhs fnSl last 


iLj- . v ■ m ilftllJiute* SKS^ 


year) 


Gross fixed assets of Rs 
12.70 crores are depreciated to 
Rs 8.60 copres (Rs 8.30 crores) 
while current assets, etc., are higher 
at Rs 23.53 erdres (Rs 21JJ3 
crores), , 


' riiaKia';;kb«Q!rbuig fu/'R8M 

' The. Amldi Taper MR! Pio}ect of 
'the Qempany is progressir^ well 
apdris expwted to «o into prodoc. 
tion before the ena oi 1964, 'fhe 
Directors state that the cost 'of the 
pK^ject h« gone up opnsidpiahly 
^ due mainly to the heavy injwct'df. 
increase in import duties, hig)»r 
freight' charges and -rise hj the , 
cost of indigenous equipment ilni| 
materials.' ‘ ‘ ' 

\ * H , ^ ‘ 

The Gnhpatiy has Jiled a Writ 
' petition with the High jCourt .of 
Orissa contesting, the validity , of 
tax ‘ assessed and obtained a stay 
. for the realisation of the tax till 
the final disposal of the petition. 

, jaCATm COTTON 


Dtrectora of JagatJJi 
Textile Mills, CalcutU, 


Orient Paper 

■VHE financial resultB of Orient 
Paper Mills for the year ended 
March 31, 1963 have been 
maintaind. This has been 


Cotton 
state 

that the working of the Mills for the 
year ended January 31, 1963 has been 
quite satisfactory. Production of 
.yarn and cloth improved while the 
'high -stiutdard of quality and efflcl- 
ehey -was maintained The turnover, 
however, suffered a slight setback 
wefhr 376.02 lakhs to Rs 370 20 

mef^ lakhs!.due to slack trade conditions 


possible by the increase in pro- 
duction of paper to 65,000 tans 
from 62,000 t0n.s in the previous. 
year. Tlie upward . trend in the 
cost of raw materials, chemicals, 
power and fuel and in t^e expen¬ 
ses persisted. Additional excise and 
import duties and sales tax and other 
levies pushed up costs further. Sales 
fetched Rs, 9.01 crore.s compared 
with Rs. 8.15 crores last year. The 
profit, subject to taxation, amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 140.09 lakhs compared 
with Rs 141.20 lakh-s in- the pre¬ 
vious,yeah ' As against a taxation 
provision of Rs 65 lakhs last year, 
the Directors have set aside this 
year Rs 70r lakhs as Deferred Taxa¬ 
tion Reserve, and after allocating 
Rs 2.50 lakhs to Development 
Rebate Reserve, Rs 3 lakhs tp (Con¬ 
tingencies Reserve (nil) and Rsf l5 
lakhs to General Reserve (Rs 2() 
lakhs), th^ have ^ken Rs 50.91 
lakhs to-Dividend Reserve It is 
propoMd to pay out of the Divi¬ 
dend Reserve, Prefetence dividend 
before absorbing Rs 12.73 lakhs 
.<nd Ordinary divi^nd on 19,08,725 
shares at R8,2 per share! absorbing 
Rs 3847 lakhs. The Ciomp^y pajd 
111 the prpvious-year a dividend of 


and large carry-over stocks; but 
conditions have recently improved 
The Difectors plead for an Increase 
in cloth prices which have become 
unremuneralive on account of the 
' rise ip the cost of ihodiictioii 

The Mills’ exports fell short of its 
export obligations of Rs 17 lakhs for 
the July-December 1062 period, and 
so it haul to buy‘export quotas from 
other mills to avoid the penalty 

AfS a result of unromuneratlve 
prices realised botq intercally and 
j externally, profits ,have shrunk The 
pre-tax. profit after debiting ' all 
chargea and expenses including Ma¬ 
naging Agents' commission and' l^i- 
rectors' remuneration, has amounted 
to Rs S6.,99 lakhk 'compared with 
Rs- 61.43 lakhs in the previous ac¬ 
count Taxation provision absorbs 
Rs 38 lakhs (Rs 30 lakhs). Develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve gets Rs 3.30 
laktis (Rs 1.90 lakhs) Transfer to 
General Reserve is primed to Rs 12 
lakhs (Rs 22.50 lakhsi. Preference 
‘ dividend at 8 5 'per cent takes, away 
Ra 1.32 lakha. Dividend on equity 
shares is propoijed at 16 per cent 
absorbing Rs 6.24 -lakhs. 


'<}oriijpa(ii|i’*v l^ewrrM afld Bvtpkw ' 
stnuHini ^ (hWes Includlng- 

a share premltun of Rs 19.4i0 lakhs 
to support its paid-up capital of 'Rs 
94.94 lakha. Secured knd uhsebured 
loans are-brought down to Rs ^.64 
lakhs front Rs 126.28 crores. Cur¬ 
rent pteriilbn and HahlUtles an low-' 
«r At fte Ul 66 lakhs (lis 143.28 
laKhS(ki 'Geoss Mock Is . d^reclated 
Yrdin,^ite 699,87 lakha to 132.46 
lakhA' Current assets stand reduced 
from Rs 247.42 lakhs to RA 234.3^ 
lakha. * 

General l^ree 

QEI^RAL TYRES, aicutU, has 
been grtinted an industrial 
iicetm for the expansion of its in¬ 
stalled capacity to manufacture 
tyrest- And tubes, from 1®0 lakh to 
3 lakSi pieces, annually. This would 
require an additional finance of Rs 
1.20 crores for which tbe Company 
might shortly come out with an 
issue of ri^ts share*. This was 
disclosed by Shri K N Mukherjee, 
Managing Director of National 
Rubber Manufacturers, Managing 
Agents of the Company. 

ThA, Company which is now pro-' 
ducinii tyrrii for oars, trucks and 
liuses, ia presently licenced for a 
capacity of 3 lakh sets of tyres and 
'tubes and 6 lakh kg of camel back 
(retreading material) per annum. 
Tlie Company is in technical colla¬ 
boration with Technoexport Foreign 
Trade Corporation, Prague, Cxfc- 
choslqvakia, which has supplied the 
necessary plant and machinery of- 
the most advanced type to this 
Comjxiny. The Czech collaborators' 
who have 'installed tyte and rubber 
factories in' 25 other countries 
have entered into an agreement 
, with -Jbe Company to purchase 
substantial quantitites of tyres dur¬ 
ing the next few years for sale 
within their country or export out¬ 
side. Besides the Company is fi;ee 
to export to any part of the world 
iN’ithout restrictions 

A feature of-the Company’s pro- 
duction is that tyres are manufac- 
tbred to suit the diverse Indian 
roads and climatic conditions after 
taking into account the result of 
extensive studies of varying condi¬ 
tions. Tyres are tested as regards 
, thHr .suitability in different areas 
where they are marketed. 
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CURRENT ETATISTICf 


BANKING RETURNS 




(Ps crorts) 



Roaerve Bank 

SepRS 

Sep 6 

Aug 16 

Sep 14, 
•89 

1 

Note circulation 

2224 41 

2218.88 

2236.43 

a<H1.70 

2 

Rupee coin 

121.86 

121.50 

119 36 

122.96 

3 

I>epo8ii8 






ta) Central Oovt 

74 54 

04 54 

57.36 

84.42 


(b) Other Govts 

11 72 

7.76 

16 55 

29.40 


(c) Banks 

92 20 

86.28 

88.63 

84.47 


(d) Others 

168.98 

150.05 

203.12 

160.26 

4 

Foreign securities 

80.46 

89 46 

90.26 

88.34 

5 

Balance abroad 

7.74 

6.67 

4.28 

5.76 

6 

Rupee securities 

1907 21 

1907 21 

1921.32 

1728,03 

7 

investments 

2 UJ .06 

205.07 

254.41 

193.47 

8 

1.4oaas ana advances 





to uovw 

47.25 

53.32 

40 17 

24 88 

9 

Other loans and 
aavanoes 

144 28 

150.96 

141.46 

158.92 

ttoboduled Banks 

riep6 

Aug SI) 

Aug 9 

8^ 7, 






>62 

1 

Aggregate 
defiosiis (net) 

2186 89 

2197.78 

2162 05 

2023.73 


Demand (neii 

956 42 

956.94 

940.84 

791.08 


Time (net) 

1230 47 

1240.84 

1221.21 

1232.05 

2 

Cash in hand 

.52.74 

50.80 

.51.60 

49.13 

3 

Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

87.84 

88 01 

87 43 

89 10 

4 

(2)-|-(3) as% 

Of il) 

6 43 

6.32 

6.43 

6.83 

6 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

3.06 

0 84 

3.11 

42.65 


(a) Against usance 





bins and/or pro- 





missory notes 

120 


1.95 

21.60 


(b) Others 

1.86 

0 84 

1.16 

21.06 

« 

Advances 

1256 94 

1249.22 

1273.42 

1211.46 


(a) State Bank 

241 58 

237 23 

248.43 

262 81 


(b) Others 

1015.36 

1011.99 

1024.99 

948.64 

7 

Bills discounted 
(a) Inland 

162 97 

169.95 

163.48 

15013 


(b) Foreign 

53 55 

51j80 

50.66 

50.05 


tc) Total 

216 52 

211.76 

214.14 

200.18 


(i) State Bank 15.78 

15.76 

15.81 

14.22 


(il) Others 

200 74 

196 00 

198.33 

186.96 

8 

(6) + (7) asTc. 
of (1) 

67 38 

66 47 

68.80 

69 74 

9 

Invatment In 

Govt Securities 

738 64 

761,04 

71613 

681.61 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

33 78 

34.63 

33.12 

33.68 


Bombay Money Raten 

(Per cent per annum)' 


Call money 

Sep € 

Aug SO 

Aug 7 

Sep 7 
•89 

from Banks 
Deposits 


1.00 

284 

4.66 

Seven days 

— 

300 

3.00 

3.00 

Three months 

— 

— 

3.60 

— 

Six months 

3.76 

3 76 

3.76 

3,76 


INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 



(Base : 1952-53 = 

: 100) 

Group and Sub-Group 

WEEK 

ENDING 


17,8 63 

10.8.63 

20.7.63 18.8.62 

Food ArtlcleH 

187.6 

188.0 

187.7 181.2 

Cereals 

116.1 

116.1 

116.8 109.7 

Pulses 

107.3 

107.9 

110.1 112.7 

Fruits & Vegetables 

1416 

144.6 

138.5 148.0 

Milk & Ghee 

127,9 

131.1 

129.4 129.0 

Edible Oils 

1613 

149.9 

161.3 160.9 

Fish, Eggs A Meat 

153.1 

1617 

147.6 149.3 

Sugar and Gur 

201.0 

167.2 

194.4 162,3 

Others 

183.5 

187.5 

190.0 171.0 

Liquor St Tobacco 

119 6 

119.6 

}19.0 96.6 

Tobacco 

Fuel, Power, Light A 

116.7 

116 7 

1181 96.1 

Lubrlcante: 

Industrial Raw 

1S10 

187.0 

I87.I 122.0 

Material 

1S8.3 

137 1 

138 2 189.9 

Fibres 

132.2 

130.9 

129 4 128.2 

Oilseeds 

153.0 

151.4 

155 9 161.6 

Minerals 

93.4 

93 4 

93 4 93.4 

Others 

125.2 

1251 

124.8 124.3 

Manufactures 

188.6 

138.7 

140 4 142 8 

intermediate ProdwtN 

1S0.9 

130.6 

130.6 128.8 

Finished Products 

126.7 

129.2 

129.0 126.6 

Textiles 

1281 

127 4 

126 4 1251 

Cotton 

135.1 

13.5 0 

136 0 129.2 

Jute 

102.5 

1018 

97 6 110 7 

Woollen 

166.6 

1.56.6 

156 6 141 3 

Silk & Rayon 

140.7 

136 3 

136 7 131.5 

Metal Products 

163 0 

163 0 

163 0 1610 

Chemicals 

117.3 

117.3 

117 2 114 7 

on Cakes 180.7 

Machinery & Transport 

160.4 

170,2 164 

Equipment 

123.8 

123.8 

123 8 117 6 

Others 

128 6 

128 4 

128 4 125.1 

All Commodities 

1S6 8 

136.3 

136.3 180.9 

Foreign Exchange 

(Its Lakkn) 

Reserves 

Variations ovci 
tha previous 

End of 

Amount 


year/monih 

1 1963 July 

262,25 


— 26.75 

June 

288,99 


— 17,42 

May 

306,41 


+ 11,67 

1962 July 

243,36 


+ 2,11 

June 

241,24 


-9,13 

1962-63 

295,10 


— 2,21 

1961-62 

297,31 


— 6,30 

1960-61 

303,61 


— 59.26 

1959-60 

362,87 


— 16,05 

1958-59 

378,92 


— 42,30 

195/-58 

421,22 


—259,88 

1956-57 

681,10 


—143,51 

1951-52 

Source i Reserve Bank 

786,69 
of India 


—164,72 


Employment Exchanges 

(In ’000*) 


I June ’63 

! No of employment 
I exchangest 350 

; No of reg'iBCrations 395.2 

I No of vaeancicb 

noti6ed 77.3 

No of applicants placed 
in employment 42.7 

No of applicants on 

live registers t 2,684,7 


May ’63 

June ’62 

1962 

(Total) 

350 

358 7 

342 

353.2 

342 

3,844.9 

87 7 

67.3 

790.4 

46.1 

39.2 

458 1 

2,633.2 

2,062.9 

2,379.5 


* Except number of employment exchange*. 

I t At the end of the period. 

■ .Source I Ministry of Latour and Employment, Govemroeni 
! of India. 
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Metre Oeufe 



1 



Reven«e>Eemiiic Traffic 


Coal and coke for public 

499.8 

S85.0 

+ 17.0 

86.8 

101.6 

+ 17.0 

Grains and pulses 

141.1 

171.0 

+21.2 

125.3 

139.8 

+ 11.6 

Oilseeds 

19.0 

21,? 

1-12.2 

21.0 

23 1 

+ 9.8 

Raw cotton 

82 

ISA 

— 0 63 

7.3 

66 

— 9.01 

Cotton manufactured 

3.4 

3.1 

- 8.67 

0.8 

1.0 

+24.1 

Raw Jute 

20 4 

12.8 

-37.0 

20.6 

12.3 

—40.4 

Jute manufactured 

2.1 

2.4 

+ 14.7 

26 

2.4 

— 9 36 

Sugar 

24 2 

23 4 

— 3.02 

29.7 

26.6 

— 9.61 

Sugarcane 

11 7 

0.2 

-98.7 

69.4 

1.6 

—76.6 

Cement 

62.2 

72.6 

+ 16.6 

57.5 

57.4 

- 0.2S 

Iron and steel 






Pig iron 

13.0 

17.0 

+31-0 

2.6 

1.7 

—32.0 

Others 

107.5 

131 7 

+22.5 

23 3 

22.7 

— 2.76 

Tea 

2.9 

2.6 

- 8 50 

48 

3.8 

—20 1 

Metallic ore 





Manganese on* 

21 0 

16.0 

-23.8 

54 

3.6 

—32.2 

Iron ore 

186.7 

223 1 

+19.5 

20.4 

21.0 

+ 2.04 

Others 

9.3 

10.6 

+ 14.3 

9 I 

7.2 

—20.9 

Liinustone and dolomite 

87.3 

86.8 

- 0.56 

25 7 

21.8 

—15.3 

Miscellaneous full wagons 

541 3 

606.8 

+ 12.1 

423 4 

460 3 

+ 8.74 

Miscellaneous smalls 

110.6 

108.9 

— 1.69 

93.1 

89 8 

— 3.57 

INon-Revenue Traffic 






Coal for home line 

93 8 

102 8 

+ 9 67 

92 4 

93 1 

4 0.73 

Coal for other Govt, rail\*ayt 

and 





manufacturing units 

165 6 

176.4 

+ 6.53 

7 7 

13.3 

+73.7 

Other stores 

64 2 

82.9 

+29.2 

51.7 

69 6 

+34.6 

TOTAL 

2195.0 

2465.4 

+ 12.3 

1180 6 

1180.6 

+ 0.00 

Source : Ministry of Railways 

(Railway Board), 

Government 

of India 





SMALL SAVINGS 


I otal Small Savings 
National Savings Ce^tlfi^alc^ 
5 years 
7 years 
12 years 

National Plan Certificate- 
12 years 
10 years 

'innuity Certificates 
(15 years) 

Cumulative Time Deposits 
5 years 
10 years 
I'ost Office Savings 
Bank Deposits 
Cash Certificates, Defence 
Savings Certificates and 
Defence Savings Bank 
Deposits 
I reasury 

10 years Deposit (3i%) 
Savings Certificates (4%) 


(Rs Lakhi) 


June '63 


May ’63 

April ’63 

J 

une 62 

1962-63 

Total 

1961-62 

Total 

R 

o 

K 

O 

R 

o 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

- 

— 

29.91 

950,22 

*^1,13 

947,76 

27,60 

779,23 

361,55 

943,86 

341,48 

872,39 

— 

54 


55 


57 

_ 

79 

_ 

59 


86 

— 

1,27 

— 

1.32 


1.36 

— 

1.79 

— 

1,40 

_ 

1,89 

- 

43,87 

-- 

45,34 

— 

46.75 

— 

61,68 

— 

48,23 

— 

65,52 

_ _ 

361,25 

— 

363,29 

_ 

365.43 

5,9f 

360,11 

42,18 

368,16 

79,81 

347,96 


16,01 

— 

16,05 

— 

16.17 

— 

16.62 

— 

16,31 

— 

17,91 

2 

3.82 

2 

3,83 


3,83 

1 

3,71 

50 

3,83 

49 

3,63 

44 

8,82 

49 

8,41 

42 

7,95 

26 

4,63 

3.79 

7,55 

2,33 

3,96 

19 

4.06 

18 

3,88 

16 

3,71 

11 

2,26 

1.67 

3,56 

1,01 

1,91 

- 

— 

19,68 

345,79 

20,48. 

.349,21 

20,27 

331,35 

242.15 

350,82 

241.05 

347,90 

_ 

-42,66 


^2,64 

—e 

-42.65 

_ 

-42,53 

— 

-42,62 

_ 

-42,43 


18,93 

. 

19.37 

— 

19,90 

_ 

25,53 

,, 

20.38 


27.50 

— 

60,57 

— 

60,62 

— 

60,66 

97 

56.56 

— 

60.70 

16,79 

53,35 


f'nte : Annual figures relate to the year beginning April- R= Receipts, O = Outstandings. 

^unefe s Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs Department, Government of India, and Reserve Bank of India. 
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T K’s Retreat 


JS the Government still collectively rcsponsibltt for its policy? The 
Voice of America agreement had pointedly raised the question 
whether the country wag got'erned by the collective Cabinet decision or 
by so many Ministers, each acting.according'to his own light. And 
now the manner m which T T Krishnamacharj has proceeded 69 
“modify" his predecessor’s policies appears to confirm that Govern- 
menl’s policies dre more, those of individual Ministers than of the w.hole 
Cabinet. 


The Compulsory Deposit Scheme was to cover five categories, ol 
people — income tax payers, non-income tax paying salary earners, 
land revenue payers, urban immovable property holders and sales tsx 
payeis—and had been brought into operation for the first two. It has 
now been decided not to extend the scheme to the remaining three 
categories and, further, to exempt non-tax paying salary earners also — 
in effect, it now continues merely as a relief to tax payers. Thus the 
basic objective of the scheme, which was to cover those sections cd the 
population which would not save except under compulsion, has bemi 
abandoned. 

There was a case for exempting the low income groups from the 
CDS on the ground tliat since the scheme was introduced the cost of 
living has gone up sharply so that in real terms it would now impose 
a far harsher burden than was intended. But T T K’s justifications 
for scrapping the scheme-are different and unconvincing. For, neither 
the adininistrative problems nor the State Governments’ recalcitrance 
could have been unknown to the (Government at the time when the 
scheme was formulated. It has become the usual tiling for the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and the Central Government to periodically diastise 
the States for not pulling their weight in raising revenues and to urge 
them to make the necessary effort; the States’ reluctance to touch that 
holy cow, the agriculturist, is equally well known. It was hardly 
•surprising, therefore, that “many State Governments were far from 
happy” about the CDS; what is astounding is that the Finance Minister 
has given in so tamely. 

if CDS was a fiscal innovation. Gold Control was intended to usher 
in a social revolution, with an economic end. The immediate purpose 
was to check smuggling, but the long term objective was to wean people 
away from the gold habit. It was recognbed that the latter was in 
the ultimate analysis essential to the achievement of the first objective. 
Now, not even ine most enthusiastic supporter of the Gold Control 
claimed that, as formulated, it measured anywhere up to its revolutionary 
objective. The principal loophole was, of course, dial it left gold orna¬ 
ments outside its purview — unlike gold bullion, ornaments were not 
required to be declared. This made both the immediate aild^|he long 
term objectives so much more difficult to achieve. V' 

If, then. Gold Control needed to be modified it was by making it 
obligatory to declare gold ornaments. Instead now the gdpe have been 
widened by allowing the conversion of old jewellery into omainents <rf 
higher than 14.carat purity. Thb means that open manttfacbira of-puw 





will be pem^itqd. 
aM Mnce the Government can '4ie* 
finitely not keep a continuous chetsk 
on the activities of two or diree 
Inkh goldsmiths there will be no 
way of ensuring that the now -legal 
manufacture of pure gold orna¬ 
ments will be only out of old 
jewellery and not new gold In fact, 
the relaxation goes even further and 
insofar as T T K has opened the 
door to “private transactions”' in 
newly-made pure gold ornaments, 
not only is the task of converting 
smuggled gold into ornaments 
made much less risky but the pro¬ 
blem of disposing of the ornaments 
is also largely solved. 

If the changes in Gold Control 
are inimical to its objectives, 
T T K’a reasons for making them 
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stand. Ilia parmi^n to converf 
old Jewelleiy intd pWe gold orna¬ 
ments will, it^is suggested, provide 
employment to goldsmiths who had 
been thrown out ^ work by Gold 
Control. But was it not part of 
tlie logic of Cold Cohtrol ^hat 
goldsmithing, had ‘no plare in the 
economy since it sustained itself on 
gold smuggled iptq'the i^wntry at 
intolerable cost in,, fbrwtn ex¬ 
change? The . l6it Cold 

Control has alsp been dictated, ac¬ 
cording to T T K, by d«!ference to 
the “sentiments of the people who 
... have a great deal of attachment 
to gold and gold ornaments”. This 
is a strange argument indeed con¬ 
sidering that it was precisely the 
objective of Gold Control to over- 

France’s Turn 
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was oone no ‘anftifant' jal >adirtk itigyls. 
-live checks ,and 'vimlaiiCB' cciii^r^ 
an end to -smuggfing. .> ■ ‘t, 

It is not unusual fora ^veirn- 
ment to retract policies once tcisep: 
ted. But when, policies are attenid 
or given up‘without sufiici^ht rea¬ 
son with just the change of a Mihh- 
ter, the , impression Js inevitably 
created that they are the creations 
of individual Ministers . raider 
than of the whole Cabinet, 

Prime Minister has on various 
occasions in the past sought, to 
deny that this is in- fact so, but 
with growing evidence to the .con¬ 
trary the denials definitely lose 
conviction. 


r has become increasingly clear 
in recent years that industrialis¬ 
ed countries in the post-war period 
have passed through clearly demar¬ 
cated phases The period of rapid 
expansion which includes a very 
high demand for labour and vast 
expans'on in trade, has been follow¬ 
ed in the UK and US by periods of 
relative stagnation in which, alle* 
godly, wage-stimu'ated inflation ero¬ 
des the competitiveness of exports 
leading to recurrent payments crises 
and, as a eonsequence, periodic cut¬ 
backs in activity which reduce the 
rale of growth almost to stagnation. 
How this particular plateau is to be 
overcome is as yet not clear —some 
economists have urged radical re¬ 
form of the world monetary system 
to permit trade expansion without 
the limits of short-term domestic 
deficits; others have stressed the 
need to raise the purchasmg pywer 
of under-developed countries so that 
such countries can take up, more of 
the expianding output of the West. 

In Britain and America the im¬ 
mediate solu'ions have not been 
very effective. Britain, the Trojan 
Horse of American business, sought 
to break mto what was then thought 
to be the unlimited potential of the 
Furbnean Market, without success. 
The US followed up this failure by 
at'emntlng to achieve the relaxation 
of tariff harriers through GATT and 
thronwh the ‘chicken war'. Britain, 
rebuffed by the supreme self-confi- 
dunpe of the Europeans, retreated 
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into planning, maintaining full em¬ 
ployment (more or less) but stri¬ 
ving by various means to limit the 
onward march of costs, and parti¬ 
cularly wages -— without thereby 
succeeding in raising her rate of 
growth. The US dollar continued 
to weaken, despite strenuous effoits 
to cut-bark expenditure abroad 
through restrictions on expatriate 
Americans, attemp's to get the Eu¬ 
ropeans, and particularly the West 
Germans, to support a higher pro¬ 
portion of defenrp costs, and the 
cut-back in foreign aid, one as¬ 
pect of which has been the Indian 
IVkaro affair. What growth the 
US has achieved has been at the 
expense of emp'ovment —■ the Ame¬ 
rican economy has proved increas¬ 
ingly incapab'e of utilising to the 
full her manpower resourre. 

Initially the Europeans could af¬ 
ford to Ignore the Anglo-Saxon di¬ 
lemma, but increasingly of late, the 
Euroioean economies have faced 
identical problems. The German in¬ 
flation has reached the staae where 
It affects extJort competitiveness. 
The easy supply of new labour into 
the West German market from East 
Germany, Italy. Spain and Greece 
has tended to dry up as those coun¬ 
tries either restricted exit or ex¬ 
panded themselves. Erhard, the high- 
priest of postwar ‘free market’ eco¬ 
nomics, ha.s been forced to intervene 
in the economy to try and hold 
costs down —- wheUteT by interven¬ 


ing in the metal-workers wage dis¬ 
pute, or by lowering tariffs on 
Renauhs to depress Volkswagen 
rices (compare Kennedy and Big 
leal for the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
period). Pc.litically, the troubles 
make Germany more syrojiathelic to 
the Anglo-Saxon case, and help its 
quiet rapuiUation of the Gaullisi 
conceplioii of a European autarchy, 
self-.snffcient and splendidly isloated. 
The end of the Adenauer era next 
month will help make the shift to 
more flexible policies possible both 
at home and abroad. Meanwhile, 
even Italy has begun to expenonci' 
sharp infla'ionary pressures which 
will demand shortly sharp remedies 
of the now-traditional kind — in 
the past year, the Italian cost of 
living has risen 8 per cent and 
wages 11 per cent, with disastrous 
effec’s on the already deficit exter¬ 
nal payments. Only Spain, just on 
the veige of her laoid growth phase 
and with abundant resources of 
eheao labour, can afford to smile 
On the problems of affluence. 

Now Frame has begun to feel the 
pre-ssure of rising costs and declin¬ 
ing trade surplus. In the past ten 
years, France has been transformed 
'ilently from a country with a sub- 
siantial peasantry iiito a modern 
urban economy. France did not 
share in the great .expansion of 

world trade between 1954 and 1957, 
hut after the devaluation of Decem¬ 
ber. 19S8, and the .depyession of 
real wages, that accompanied the cn 
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at pamm^ ffnd it vri^ nqi imtit 
tttii|>l^i|uit iinpdrte finally*,cat 4 gM 
up with «xpoKs.. li) the interna; 
F^^andn -had expanded her trade 
with Coaunja Market until now 
it if(^ approachjesi half her < entire 
trati^ FHtoce’s. trade with her for¬ 
mer, overseas possessions being 
among the sufferers. Commensurate- 
)y, the cottiposiiioh -of French ex¬ 
ports has changed —- from agricul¬ 
tural! crude steel' and semi-finished 
pipdiicts, to machinery, chemicals 
and particularly cars — in re¬ 
cent years. In this shift, the drift 
from the land was a necessary part, 
as was the accelerated concentration 
m French industry. 

It is against this background that 
the recenl French measures to cur¬ 
tail inflation must be seen. The re¬ 
cent f)ECD Annual Report on the 
French economy firmly rebutted the 
charge that France suffered from 
demand or cost inflation — the ex¬ 
ternal surplus, it alleged, was ade¬ 
quate disproof of tlie charge. Yet 
trade union pressure, particularly 
in the public sector, suggests that if 
there is no inflation, it is because 
the State is underpaying its em¬ 
ployees. F-rom March, the Govern¬ 
ment agreed to raise public pay in¬ 
to line with private. Two days after 
the OECD Report (based on French 
Treasury information), ^rime Minis¬ 
ter Pompidou announced extensive 
measures to combat excjpssive de¬ 
mand inflation. A limit on and pre¬ 
cise selection of all fpmis of credit, 
raised taxes, a price freeze, cuts in 
tariffs, and 3 per cent limit for 
two years on pay increases (despite 
the Government’s assurance to ijs 
oWn employees) comprise the de¬ 
fences. The 3' per c,ent wage in¬ 
crease limit is, of couVse, closely 
similar to the British wage ‘pause’ 
of 1960-1. 

Through iheie-means, it is hoped, 
employers will have adequate in¬ 
centive to hold down wages, and the 
natural tendency of vyages to rise 
will l)e slopped, so far as to keep 
the cost of living stable or failing 
for three tp six months ahead.' The 
steady rise in militancy in' the 
French unions now that the Alge¬ 
rian esmergency is removed, 
they "wiirhardfy accept the cbaHenge 
meekly. Ip any fea8e,.thc effet;tive- 
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iivingl, it ftahfiiw «.t the expenaft of 
tbs rale pf growth (as in Uiitaia) 
or employmeat (aa in the 'US)» or' 
the' econpmy rapidly makes up what,, 
has been )ost aa soon as restrictions 
are' withdrawn. Only a qualitative 
shift in the .relationship ot wages to, 
prices could give rexl relief, and 
that is politically impossible, 
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However, the machinery of plan¬ 
ning In France, much lauded in Bri¬ 
tain while it was successful, might 
—who knows — be the magic 


ilhft 9Fa« hak htpaia awaiti)%! 
Somdbtrf howam, ^iaiming? smais 
more, a rttnat incantaiory a domes¬ 
tic evasion of what is .insdiy a p*o- 
blem fundamental to the world eoo- 
nomy «s a whole. Ihe old problem 
of classical. capitalism, how to keep 
the wheels turning ever faster wi&* 
out paying but i^cient income 4» 
purchase output, seems to have re-’ 
asserted itself in a new form—how 
to keep the cost (d fully employed 
labour declining as a proportion of 
total costs so that, tempbrari.'y, 
some advantage can be gained in 
the crowded markets of the world. 


IVfaiiagers for Public Enterprises 


J^ANAGEMENT .of public enler- 
prises is a subject which has 
been engaging ^e attention of 
C Subramaniam since he took Over 
as Minister for S.eel 'and Heavy 
Industry — and fruitfully. The im¬ 
plications, as well as the limitations, 
of the changes be has proposed in 
the management of Durgapur and 
Sindn are examined by our Cal¬ 
cutta . Correspondent elsewhere in 
this issue. Subramaniam’s efforts, 
however, highlight by contrast the 
Governmejil’s total neglect of the 
problem of building up management 
cadres fvir the public sec'Or. This is 
a problem not for Subramaniam, 
but for tfie whole Cabinet to tackle. 
It is also a difficult problem-since 
the correct solutions w'ill involve 
treading on not a few. sensitive, and 
influential, corns.' 

The creation of an administrative 
cadre for public enterprises was sug¬ 
gested way back in 1951 by the-^r- 
wala ' Committee, but the siiggesnon 
provoked no action til! tlte Estimates 
Committee of Parliament reactivated 
the issue by recommending the esta- 
b'ishraent of an All-India Commer¬ 
cial and Industrial Service The 
Government then appeared tp accept 
the recommendations and the Se¬ 
cond Plan ctMitained this definitive' 
statement on the subject : “It has 
been recently decided to establish an 
Industrial Managenaoht Service, for 
staffing State enterprises under the 
Ministries of Production, Transport, 
Communitalione, Iron and 5teel 
and Commerce and Industry”. 

The Industrial Management Ser¬ 
vice was.' of course, never bom. In¬ 
stead, the Government sought to 
quieten the clamour in Parliament 
by creating in 1957 the Industrial 


Management Pool, the manner of 
recruitment to which has been gra¬ 
phically described by a contributor 
in this journal : “The time and 
energy spent over the whole affair 
—1,500 app’ications received, 1,000 
interviewed, 200 selected, and 100 
recruiled — made it look too much 
like an elaborate ‘khedda* opera¬ 
tion. A herd of officers was some-' 
how decoyed into an enclosure and 
the barrier closed on it; even so 
more than half escaped capture.” 
(“The Administrative Experiment 
that tailed”, February 23, 1963), 

The Industrial Management Pool 
has stagnated and the officers, 
though all absorbed in public sector 
undertakings) remain even today 
without any definite place in them. 
The top management of these enter¬ 
prises continues to be in the hands 
of a variety of elements ampng 
whom officers temporarily drafted' 
from the All-India administrative 
services predominate. Some of the 
undertakings, like Hindus'an Steel 
and Life Insurance Corporation, 
have meanwhile formed their own 
management cadres, recruited 
through all-India competition, there 
are thus as many as four types of 
management personnel in. these 
undertakings—officers froth the all- 
India services. Industrial Manage¬ 
ment Pool officers, personnel dire<a> 
ly recruited on an ^ Aoc basis and 
officers recruited to their regular 
cadres. It is hardly surprising that 
it has not been possible to weld such 
a botch potch into a homogeneous 
management cgdre. 

It may stRI not be too late to 
bring together the officers of the 
Industrial Manasement Pool and 
those recruited by the individual 
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' 45 itjiiTp»i»e» to form the nucleu# if 
an itKlcpendent alMndia service for 
tie public sector. It is really the 
practice of deputing officers from 
the alMndia serv'ices which creates 
an intractable problem. These offi¬ 
cers have their own service rules, 
etc, and their own distinct sphere 
which IS not the management of 
commercial enterprises Besufos, the 
presence of officers who arc part of 
the regular Gov«rnment machinery 
in the top posts in public sector en¬ 
terprises cannot but udvcrselv affect 
their autonomy, the fostering of 
which appears to be the principal 


Sukarno and Malaysia 

QUR editorial caution two week.s 
ago was not justified. The 
new federation of Malaysia lias in 
fact been created. Yet the early 
days have been troubled. The Indo¬ 
nesians have burned down the Bn 
li.sh Embassy in Jakarta. British 
installations and houses, seized 
some major British firms m Indo 
nesia, further armed their hordei 
with Sarawak, and lobbed four 
mortar shells over that hordei 
Most recently, Sukarno has ques 
tioned the UN Sursey of Sarawak 
and Sabah opinion, and stated his 
firm intention of ciuslung the iien- 
colonial’ federation. Even earlier, a 
Malayan mob attacked the Indone¬ 
sian Embassy in Kuala Lunipiii 
and Consular offices ui IVnang 

It seems clear that at some stage 
Sukarno lost control — as in 1957, 
during the anti-Duteh canipa'gn 
for 'Wef.l Irian, the Indonesian 
Communist Party sought lliiough 
its enormous influence m the trade 
union and youth organisations to 
push Sukarno to take uievoiablr 
action. Then the trade nmonists 
seized firms and presented Sukarno 
with a fait accompli which lie loiild 
not but ratify, gtv'en the cmcitional 
furore of the time, by nationalisa¬ 
tion, despite, the fact that it was 
the Indonesian rather than the 
Dutch economy which suffered. 
In the present case, Sukarno re¬ 
sisted and despite populai feeling 
ordered the return of sequestered 
British property to its owners. US 
pressure has been exercised to 
strengthen Sukarno’s resistance — 
with,,the threat of the wihdrawal 
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purpose df Siibrianankm’s tmrova, 
tions. Further, moat of dicse officers 
remain with the enterprises for pe¬ 
riods rarely exceeding five years and 
usually shorter. Ihc consequent 
rapid turnover of the senior staff of 
these units prevents the growth of 
any sense of involvement or com¬ 
mitment For the officers from the 
all-India services, their tenure in 
these units is an interregnum before 
appointment to senior posts in their 
own sphere 

Since the Government took the 
tmforlunale decision not to consti- 


ilSte an aH-Iiidia Management'* Bi&- 
Viee, at the bennhihg of the Sahjhtd 
Plan, the public lector in indtietiy 
has grown enormouidy and the 
Government cannot avoid much 
longer reconsidering its earlier 
decision. The understandable oppo¬ 
sition from the existing all-India 
setvices to tljeir exclusion from iht 
extensive, and attractive, employ¬ 
ment opportunities in public sector 
commercial undertakings will have 
to be overcome as also the Home 
Ministry’s known reluctance to pro¬ 
vide any superior cadre outside 
these services. 


Weekly Notes 


of IMF and World Bank loans as 
leserve weapon. 

On the other side, Malaya has 
not been inactive. Supported by 
British arms, and now Australian, 
the Tunku has lefused to go further 
in conciliation of Sukarno. Battle 
units aic to be despatched to Sara¬ 
wak to join the forces now being 
mobilised there, and the Chief of 
.Staff i.s huniedly being called 
borne Tlie diplomatic silence now 
reigning between Kuala Lumpui 
and Jakarta has not so far intcr- 
nijited the entrepot trade through 
Malayan ports from which Indo¬ 
nesia derives a large chunk of her 
foreign earnings — while the car¬ 
goes continue to move, it is unclear 
whether the earning.s will ultimately 
filtei back to Jakarta. 

Some activity by Sukarno was to 
be expected. How far he will press 
It will demonstrate to what extent 
he is out of contiol of Indonesia and 
being slutnpeded into action by his 
own left-wing For the prizes are 
relatively small in any serious hosti¬ 
lities, and the possible hazards im¬ 
mense. True the UN Survey of 
Sarawak found at least a quarter of 
the population hostile to Malaysia 
— the country has a large Commu¬ 
nist Paity, and the terrain is ideal 
for a guerilla war of attrition. 
Ti-uc also that Singapore’s indus¬ 
trial sector is turbulent and strongly 
left — Lee’s recent victory over the 
Bansan Socialis (37 PAPs to 13 
Barisans in a 51-man Assembly) in 
fact entailed PAP losing 6 seats, 
and was partly contingent on prior 
mass arrests of left-wingers. Again, 
the small minorities in Sabah and 


Saiawak will not take kindly to any 
centralising trends in Malaysian 
(jovemment, trends necessary foi 
those territories to develop. Finally. 
Malay troops in any Malaysian 
territory w'here the Chinese are 
sttong could close the gap between 
the Communist and non Commu 
mst Chinese, leading to a united 
(Chinese front to oppose the Malays 

Ail these things count as strategii 
consideiations for Sukarno. Hi.'- 
public case against Malaysia - 
that it is a Britisii creation to re 
tain British military power in 
South-East Asia, to safeguard Bn 
ti»h investments there and build a 
stable anti-Communi.st front — may 
be true, but the costs of interven¬ 
tion are too high Indone.sia cannot 
simultaneously sustain the havoc 
Malaya and Singapore could wreak 
on her foreign trade, and a w'ai 
in Sarawak against the British, the 
Australuins. and ultimately the 
Americans. Indonesia would havt 
only China as a friend, and inevit¬ 
ably, the best that could be hoped 
tor would be an uneasy stalemate 
as in Indo-China. Militarily, Sukar 
no would be wiser to wait foi 
natural disintegrative forces in the 
federation to redound to his own 
advantage. 

Unfortunately, polvtic-s is moii 
than rational calculation. The race 
between Sukarno and the PKl foi 
supremacy in Indonesia is a more 
important factor. The PKI must 
risk to Wfin, and driving Sukarno 
too fast is one way of running him 
off bis feet. His resistance on the 
nationalisation of British firms 
suggests he is still standing, upheld 
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Forces iitcunutetit. Ujm his hew 
Siorswak sdventwes. If his role is 
still supivnie, ihen th^ border squ- 
abUips are likely to be only minor 
gr^hihHngg designed to do no more 
turn save faces. For this the Tunku, 
ah' astute poliddan, will be quie^y 
grateluh since that very numhling 
will help to cement Malaysian 
loyalties without cost. 

Kamwaf Plan in Action 

F is not altogether surprising that 
within a month of its initiation, 
the Kamaraj Plan should be round¬ 
ly criticised, nor that the critic 
should be someone directly affected 
by it — in fact the very person 
who seconded the resolution at the 
A 1 C C working committee meet¬ 
ing. S K Patil has been at pains 
to reiterate both in his Calcutta 
sfieech and later that he is one with 
the ideology of the Plan; his dis- 
tiess is entirely at the manner of 
Its implementation. The Kamaraj 
Plan, he implied, had been used to 
get rid of inconvenient Ministers, 
though he did not say whether he 
had the changes at the Centre or 
in the States in mind. 

Paul no doubt has his shrewd 
political reasons for the deliberate 
outburst against the Kamaraj Plan, 
but the ill-concealed manoeuvres 
which preceded the election of the 
new Congress leaders in the States 
were not exactly calculated to in¬ 
spire confidence It is no secret, 
of course, that none of the Chief 
Ministers whose resignations were 
accepted by the Prime Minister, 
except Kamaraj, was enthusiastic 
about stepping down from office. 
Hut having no alternative, tliey 
were naturally anxious that their 
trusted henchmen were elected to 
'-ucceed them. In the faction fights 
which ensued the High Command’s 
directive that election of new lead¬ 
ers should be unanimous was ig¬ 
nored. There was a contest even 
111 Madras, though Hliaktavatsalam 
won comfortably. Biien Mitra’s 
win in Orissa was also by a reas¬ 
suring margin. But in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, 
It is obvious that the newly-elected 
leaders will have to contend with 
powerful opposition within the 
party. 

In U P the travails of the State 
CongTKB are unlikelv to end with 
the. eleetbtt of Sneheta Kripahmi, 


The km iipte ebcdred by Kaiiwle* 
pati Tr^dti 042 to tlie hM«nier‘’« 
188) indicatee the extent of sup¬ 
port he enjoys and the formidable 
task Suoheta Knpahmi faoea. The 
general feeling that she is a puppet 
« 'strongman* C B Gupta ana his 
energetic lieutenant Bananiidas is 
likely to condition the attitude of 
the Tripathi faction. The situation 
is not different in Madhya Pradesh, 

, where 0 P Mishra has been elected 
leader. The feud between the pro- 
Katju-Mishra group and the pro- 
Mandloi-Takhtmal Jain-Deshlehra 
group is so deep-rooited that it is 
too much to hope that the election 
will end factional rivalry. And in 
Bihar, another dissident leader, 
K B Sahay, has won in a keenly- 
contested election. The sixth State, 
Jammu and Kashmir, is strictly not 
a Congress party problem, and a 
successor to Bakshi has not yet 
been elected. 

What about the leaders who 
have ‘renounced’ office? How are 
they to be put to work to revitalise 
the Congress? The AICC’s high- 
powered organisation committee 
has not been lacking in ideas. 
It has suggested the formation 
of three committees to ‘improve 
the functioning of the party’. One 
of these will, i/Uer alia, coordinate 
the work of the ministerial and 
organisational wings in State Con¬ 
gress parties; a second committee 
will train party workers and assign 
specific tasks to legislators and 
members of local bodies and review 
their performance; and a third will 
study the 1%2 election manifesto 
of the Congress, examine how far 
it has been implemented, and work 
towards expcditii^ its implemen¬ 
tation. 

Amending Patents Act 

•pHE current debate on the chan¬ 
ges that the Government is 
known to be contemplating jp - the 
patents law governing drugs and 
food products has been handicapped 
by the virtually complete absence of 
any -official indication of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s thinking on the subject. 
The general expectation is that the 
Minister for Induatiy will pilot an 
amendment to the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act of 1911 in the 
next session of Parliament. How 
far-reaching the amendment will be, 
however, remains a subject for spe¬ 
culation. Understandably, therefeue. 
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extreme viewpoiiitB , have been atl' 
vanced, ranging from 
of patents altogether for drugs and 
food products to maintaining ^ 
iUttus quo. 

This is not, of oourae, the first 
time that the question of changiM 
the Patents Act has otune up. ilw 
Government itself appointed a 
Patents Enquiiy Committee as eaiiy 
as in 1948 and on die basis of its 
report introduced a Bill in Parlia¬ 
ment in 1953. The Bill was, how¬ 
ever, never taken up for considera¬ 
tion and was allowed to lapse. The 
issue then Remained in cold Storage 
till the appointment in 1957 of Mr 
Justice Rajagopala Ayyangar as a 
one-man commission to report on 
ihe revision of the Patents Act. 
Though Justice Ayyangar submitted 
his report within two years, no ac¬ 
tion has been taken on it till now. 
There may be something, therefore, 
in the conjecture that the proposed 
amendment will be largely based on 
Justice Ayyangar’s report, though it 
needs to be asked why the Gowrn- 
ment took no action on the report 
for more than four years. 

Justice Ayyangar’s report favour¬ 
ed the continuation of the system of 
patents. It admitted, however, that 
“the Indian patent system has failed 
in Its main purpose, namely, to sti¬ 
mulate ^invention among Indians 
and exploitation of new inventions 
for industrial purposes in the coun¬ 
try so as to secure the benefits fhers- 
of to the largest section of the peo¬ 
ple’’ In the light of the views of 
Justice Ayyangar, the Government’s 
Health Survey and Planning Com¬ 
mittee which repiorted in 1961 made 
the following suggestions for n^odi- 
fication of the Patents Act: 

(i) A patent should 1» of a 
process and not of the pro¬ 
duct, the specifications of 
the process being so clearly 
described as to have no 
room for any ambiguity or 
for blodcing the efforts of 
others in revising the pro- 
cess; 

(ii) The period covered by ihe 

patent should be reduced to 
between 5 to 10 yea«, ex* 
tensions not being normally 
granted; ' 

(iii) Automatief revocation of the 
patent in the event of manu¬ 
facture not being undertaken 
within 4 years of the grant 





I -'. /ctf ^ -pat«Bt; aixi 
, t'Jv) Contpulsory provision , fpr 
'tb« grant of manufadtpri]^ 
liceme under the patent 
within the period of one 
year frooi Uie date of «uch 
an application. 

^v«mm*nf's Hand$ Tied 

’J’HE text'book argument that pa¬ 
tents have failed to stimulate re¬ 
search and invention in the country 


manafactune oountiry by co^- 

pellihg patentees to woth diei;F 
tents and the' fowemg <rf drug pri-. 
ces from their present , exorbitant 
levels. These are ambitious . aims 
and it is doubtful whedier the Gov¬ 
ernment will, or can^ take the radi¬ 
cal steps necessa^ <for achieving 
them. The doubt springs from the 
fact that the development of drug 
manufacture iri the country is at 
present .largely dependent on the, 


has to be taken with reservation 
since the level of research activity 
cannot but be linked to the level of 
development of the economy. In an 
under-developed country the absence 
or presence of patent rights cannot 
be expected to make the crucial dif¬ 
ference that it makes in an advan¬ 
ced country. It can, however, be 
Stated that the adverse impact of an 
abrogation of patent laws will he 
felt in increa.sing, not decreasing, 
measure as the economy develops 
and the level of research activity 
rises. 

The pragmatic argument against 
the working of the patents laws is 
that, of the patents registered, most¬ 
ly by foreigners, very few are in 
fact worked in the country. Accord¬ 
ing to official figures, out of some 
2,700 patents registered only 600 
arc being exploited. Further, the 
monopoly granted by patents has 
been used by the patentees to sell 
the patented drugs and medicines 
at very high prices which bear no 
relation to their cost of production. 
The U S Senate Committee on Ad¬ 
ministered Prices in the Drug In¬ 
dustry, under the Chairmanship of 
Senator E^es Kefauver, conclusively 
established that drug prices were 
very much higher in countries winch 
award drug patents than in coun¬ 
tries which do not. This is what 
the Committee had to say on tlie 
situation in India : 


collaboration of big international 
drug producers who own large num¬ 
bers of patents And who,, therefore, 
are certain to take unkindly to any 
change in the patents laws. 

The Government’s present con¬ 
cern with the deleterious effects of 
patents is difficiftt to reconcile with 
its lukewarm attitude to the Soviet 
Union’s offer, made in 1958, to set 
up in .the public sector four large 
plants tp manufacture a wide range 
of vital drugs. Though under the 
Patents Act we would be obliged to 
pay royalty on the patented drugs 
produced in theM plants to the for¬ 
eign private patentees, yet in spite 
of this it was certain that the drugs 
produced in these plants would be 
touch cheaper than if they were,im¬ 
ported or produced in India by the 
foreign patentees. However, the 
Government has dragged its feet 
in setting up-these plants — one of 
them, it is reported, has been drop¬ 
ped altogether. Meanwhile, it has 
licensed a number of foreign private 
manufacturers to make many of the 
drugs included in the original Soviet 
offer. Having thus linked the deve¬ 
lopment of the drug industry in 
India to foreign private manufac¬ 
turers, the very basis of whose 
monopolistic position is the patents 
system, the limits 6f the ^CJovern- 
ment’s ability to modify the Patents 
Act are fairly obvious. 


“ India, which does grant pa¬ 
tents on drugs, provides an interest¬ 
ing case example. The prices in 
India for the broad spectrum anti¬ 
biotics, aureomycin and achromycin, 
are among the highest in the world 
As‘ a inatter of fact, in drugs gene- 
ntlly, India ranks among the high- 
4 k prioed nations of the world — 
g'eaae of an' inverse relafionship 
between per capita income and the 
level .of drug prices”. 

’fhe proposed modification of the 
f^tente Act must, therefore, have as 
its oiblec^ves itbe ^Rveloj^epI 9f 

IWf 


Coat Uncartainfies 

yij^HY is it that, when dealing with 
the coal industry, the ground 
always seems to shift away' from 
under the Government’s feet? Gial 
!■< a vital requirement for economic 
development, especial Iv for steel- 
makitur and steel-based engineering 
Industries, transport and power. 
But even today we do not have rea¬ 
sonably exact and Spendable know¬ 
ledge of our Cbal reserves of diffe¬ 
rent grades and qualities. Nor do 
we jseton to know, after over a de-‘ 
Cftde of plaQQini; in to ytotl-definoi 


><4 qmH' of <iiir 
plaatty breditoa down into 
c(m 1 and i^leifi4aol«s. 


Otherwise how does ode explain 
the first, liet of the terms Of ^deler- 
ence. of the new Standing Tuebmeal 
Committee which the Uoion Mbis- 
tet for Mines and Fuel, 0 V Ala- 
gesan, has constituted, damely to 
report, by October 10,* m viejvs on 
Uk annual coal requiremebs of 
tlm country's steel plants and their 
stmrees of supply? Actually the 
Committee wtollo also, in > due 
course,' submit 'proposals for orient¬ 
ing the coal industry to the Fourth 
and subsequent plans. If relatively 
short-term projections soon turn 
but to be unreliable, what is the 
use of looking forward so far un¬ 
less the Committee is given ade¬ 
quate data and time to work out 
the projections? Even for the im¬ 
mediate problem, viz, drawing up 
a programme of coal supplies to 
coal-consuming industries in e con¬ 
certed manner for the remaining 
yegrs of the Third Plan, numerous 
nther matters would have to be 


examined like transport, gradation 
of coal, mechanised cokeries, etc. 


The Minister struck a note of 
warning that the country would he 
greatly handicapped unless effec¬ 
tive measures were devised to con¬ 
serve coking and high grade non¬ 
coking coals. The rate of diminu¬ 
tion of reserves denmnds, in the 
national interest, that, besides con¬ 
serving them, measures must be 
evolved to develop w«akly coking 
coals which can be blended for use 
in steel mills. Establishment of 
WB^eries and provision of incen¬ 
tives to producers of low-grade 
coals in the form «f subsidies like 
those granted to producers of high- 
grade coals, as wdl as reduction of 
price differentials between the high 
and low grades are considered es¬ 
sential measures. The matter re¬ 
quires further attention by*the Gov¬ 
ernment since for the attaihmeni 
of lie Fourth and, subsequent plan 
targets in coal tho coutitry will 
have to depend on lower grades to 
the extent jof over 7 S per cent. 

Simultsuieously wi^ grcq^pli^)? 
with those issues, Government will 
also have to decide on a Fevised 
stmeturo- oi coal prfiieS. Evon ap®’’* 
fovisioil'9f prioet 'Vbwh 



'«f «m) Wbldi di» 

’>£<fizuBitfM ':^Ky Vecoiii* 
bMn c^tn- 

.puitou^ mi wnduimble lurdahtp 
in . the n»njr ,ncw itaaie of 

ooiit wh^ hnve iruon ’ {nnrn 
die VinaptennnitftUon o( a numhM' 
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fatibsh 1467, «n^g 
• codi toachea ^bthutt^l 

OoirtB at'a .Aumbv of pokt^ Of 
'which the htoat important is nil 
transport. .Pn^ous inoiinaas hive 
iitvariahty Itieeh reSepted u highOr 
rah frei^ts •followed by .fduihi re> 
actions Msewhere. 


,; ’'Cai*(ae<la«i’, •‘* ’ ''' '•' ',’ 

\ "The 'tf^ of growth of the'Ptdti*' 
Stan ecofiomy in the first pear at 
the Secmd Plan was S:S poif cent 
and ^ 3;8 per d^l as wai. wrongly 
printed in the editOHrial, • “Ayoti 
Khan’s Problems/’ last week, page 
1576, column 1. — Ed. 


Management of Public . Enterprises 

Subramaiiiaiii l^p’ede<} by Finance Bfinistry 


fpHE experiment in management 
reforms announced last weeh by 
C Subramaniam is certainly welh 
mtentionOd but what it will actual' 
ly . achieve ‘ is anothet matter alto* 
gether.. Following the logic of the 
reorganisation of Hindustan Steel 
Limited in July 1962, his purpose 
■is to reinforce' the .authority and 
autonomy of local managements 
vis-a-vis their headc^uarters in multi- 
plant organisations. Within local 
management, he has reiterated the 
authority he vested in General 
Managers to take their own -deci- 
‘JoMs in peirsonnel matters, pur¬ 
chases and sales. He has expressly 
given them the power to overrule 
any advice given by Financial Ad¬ 
visers whenever they consider it 
necessary to do so “in the interests 
of the plant”. . ' 

.Not Very DiiTercnt 

In substance, the pattern of 
management Subramaniam is, pro¬ 
posing as an experiment at the 
Durgopur steel plant and the Sin- 
dn' fertiliser factory is not very 
different from what already exists' 
in different de^es at both plants, 
specially at Durgapur sincd Jufj^^ 
1962. Both at -Sindri and Durga*' 
pur, General Managers .have even 
now the power to make appoint- 
memts upto a certain level; cteate 
temporary posts t make purchases' 
outkidb of regular procndurds where 
they cpnSider it .necessary tO do so; 
and to ^'ect any advice frohi 
theh? respective fiitanoe men that 
they find unacceptable. Even now, 
control . by the, headquarters of 
Hindunpm Steel or Fertilieer Cor- 
r^tibil of rindia .(FCI) is ekes* 
cised diroi^ annual budgets, Eadt 
yeas, ^ '^necal 'Managers pte*' 
pans ebd ret^W budr, 


gets broken, down over a' number of 
heads. Within die framework of 
these budgeU, as approved by the 
respective Boards or the Ministry 
depending on the nature of expen¬ 
diture, the plants have been free to 
alter or modify individual ite^. 

If the powers already existed—in 
theory st least—what is it that the 
reforms are seeking to achieve? One 
possible purpose may be to empha¬ 
sise that General Managers are now 
really on their own, and. that lack 
of powers will not be accepted as 
an explanation for failures. In 
(^er words, Subramnnimn is serv¬ 
ing notice that anyone who falls 
down on the job will have only him¬ 
self to blame.. 

Reform) Roblx^ of Content 

A more plausible explanation is 
that the changes the Minister really 
want^ to make had to be dropped 
from the scheme pf reforms at the 
last moment, robbing them of much 
of their value. It ia reported that 
Subramaniam made up his mind 
to strike k decisive blow against the 
traditional prestige of me Finan¬ 
cial Adviser and' Chief Accounts 
Officer (FA and CAO) by changing 
his designation to Chief Plant Ac¬ 
countant. As he himself said, this 
officer has often ■ been regarded as 
having veto,powers over, the Gene¬ 
ral Manager. This negates the 
concept or a single line of command 
which is of obvious importance fpr 
efficient administration in an ii^us- 
trial undertaking, , ' 

, This problem is specially achte 
in hSh whore the FA knS CAO are 
Statutorily, apjjoinled directly by 
Govermnent, a^ not 'by the €om- 
p(iny'’s Board, giving’ibis ' functiml- 


ary independent authority. In FGl, 
the same sitiution exists at the 
headquarters but the plants appoint 
their own . Accounts Officers, the 
choice, however, beit^ customari¬ 
ly made by the FA and CAO at the 
headquarters. Even this is now 
changing and two plants ore knWn 
to have stuck out for die principle 
that all appointments, including 
that of the Accounts Officer, mutt 
be made by the units themseIvSs so 
that the problem of divided loyal¬ 
ty need never arise. 

In the case of HSL, wfiqye the 
change of designation was iDore 
important, any alteration required 
modifying the statutory provisiotis. 
Notwithstanding a stroiw recotii- 
mendation from the Board of HSL 
in favour of a change, the Minister 
was apparently balked because of 
resistance from the Finance Minis, 
try. 

But this was not Subrsmaiuam^s 
only disappointment. All, pubHc 
sector undertakings kre now sub¬ 
jected to three audits: one under¬ 
taken internally and the other ex¬ 
ternally by. commerciid auditors os 
is the case with private enterprises. 
In addition, there is a diird audit 
by the Auditor-General in fulfilment 
of his statutory responsibility fut 
safeguarding public funds ' Subra¬ 
maniam was persuaded both by 
plant executives and his American 
management adviser that this third 
audit should be dispensed with since 
its ain>s could equally well be 
achieved, by the Auditor-General 
asking the external commercial au¬ 
ditors (whose appointment he ap¬ 
proves) to carry out certain addi¬ 
tional functions. Apart from any* 
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tbiitg etn, «tfttutoiy Audit take* tqi 
a gfeat deal dt time of top rnantge- 
ifnent who have to answer the ques¬ 
tions raised. Not much is gained 
by the exercise, except to emphasise 
once again the importance of mind* 
log the pennies rather than the 
pounds which thwarts tiie emer¬ 
gence of a wider management out¬ 
look. 

Auditor-General')! Role 
In this matter too, Subramaniam 
failed to have his way because the 
Auditor-General reportedly felt that 
his constitutional responsibility did 
not allow the suspension of statu¬ 


tory audit evon aa an experiment. 
As is evident Irom his Element, 
the Minister is not ming to let the 
matter rest there. He will presum¬ 
ably take it up again with his cabi¬ 
net colleagues and if necessary with 
Parliament. His success will de¬ 
pend, however, upon what support 
he gets from the Finance Ministry 
whose views may be expected to 
carry great weight on an issue of 
this nature. 

Hamstrung by the Finance Mi¬ 
nistry, the reforms are a good deal 
less exciting than they may other¬ 
wise have been. Even so, these 
constitute an important advance to- 


WifFda fixing ret^bbstliiiillfy it 
should prt^eHy belong, Xn iod- 
diuita] gain of some importanee is 
the education afforded to the Ldc 
Sabha in the essmitials of good 
management. Members on both 
sides of the House will take tinte to 
recognise that effective management 
may make interim mutakes but it 
is the end result that counts, a basic 
principle that Subramaniam enun¬ 
ciated to explain the rationale of 
the proposed reforms. Once this is 
accepted, the suspicion that makes 
the Lok Sahha allergic to allowing 
enterprises greater freedom will 
ilisappear. 


From the London End 

A IVovember Election? 


POLITICAL pundits now do not 
rule out a November election. 
In fact they consider it a definite 
ossibility. A number of factors 
ave combined which might influ¬ 
ence the Tories to think that Novem¬ 
ber might be the most propitious 
moment for them to face the polls. 

The Denning Report has turned 
out to be innocuous enough to be 

f iublished in its entirety, and no 
urther damage to the Government’s 
refutation is expected on that front; 
the economic situation too is, at tlie 
moment, slightly more favourable 
with both exports and production 
up, and unemployment on the down¬ 
grade. There is, of course, no know¬ 
ing how deep-seated this economic 
revival really is, and if another 
severe winter were to affect employ¬ 
ment and production the spring 
would hardly be a suitable time to 
appieal to the electorate. 

In November the enthusiasm en¬ 
gendered by the signing of the Test 
Ban Treaty and the boost it gave to 
Macmillan’s reputation, will still be 
fresh In the minds of the people. 
Moreover, the Liberal Conference at 
Brighton made it quite clear that 
although the Liberals can provide 
quite a threat to the Tories, their 
position is certainly not as strong 
as many had supposed a year earli¬ 
er. Many people in the Conserva¬ 
tive Party believe that postponing 
the election to the spring can now 
only help the Labour Party. 

It is certain that Mr Maudling 


will receive a much greater welcome 
at the Annual Conference of the 
International Monetary Fund since 
Amenta’s attitude to the problem of 
international liquidity has changed 
significantly, and although no dra¬ 
matic result is expected from the 
meeting, at least the role that was 
played by the Bntish Chancelloi of 
the Exchequer last year, pleading 
for some new and constructive move 
on international liquidity will not 
be over-looked. The shock engen¬ 
dered bv the failure of Britain to 
join the Common Market is now 
petering out. Indeed, the conse¬ 
quences of exclusion have been fai 
from painful. As the Statist points 
out, the Common Market countries 
are going through inflationary diSi- 
culties and the disparity between 
their costs, and those of British 
Industry is making it possible for 
British manufacturers to find in the 
EEC their most rapidly expanding 
export market. 

“ Noi Tame or Minor Role ” 

The Bow Group, once enthusias- 
tically in support of British member¬ 
ship, has now produced another 
booklet condemning, in no mean 
terms, the whole idea of British 
participation in the Common Mar¬ 
ket. "Hie pamphlet endeavours to 
diow how membership, on the terms 
proposed, would have been of no 
benefit to Britain and would indeed 
have caused a great deal of harm. 
British influence, the pamphlet says, 
derives largely from Britain’s dose 


links with the U S and the Com¬ 
monwealth, and these would cease to 
have any meaning in a European 
Union Hence it is far better In 
stay outside any Euro[x*aii Comirin- 
nity and play “No Tame or Miiioi 
Role’’ (ihe title of the pamphlet) a- 
the continuing centre of a great 
Commonwealth, the special friend 
and ally of the U S A and an ex¬ 
ponent of free trade and greatei 
competition, not within Europe, bill 
m the world at large 

The White Paper on Aid which 
has also just been issued, makes a 
great deal of Britain’s desire to m 
crease aid to the developing couii 
tries. This will be disrussCd at the 
forthcoming Commonwealth Con¬ 
sultative Committee meeting, which 
is to be held prior to the IMF 
meeting 

Turning to the comforting new- 
on the economic front which has, 
naturally, been inflated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
main facts are as follows ' 

Production 

The Treasury reports a rise of 2 
points in the seasonally corrected 
index of industrial production m 
July. Ever since MareJj, this index 
has gone up at the rtte of a point n 
month and for the first time, in Com¬ 
menting upon these figures, the Tre 
aaiury iqieaks of “expansion” in P*"®' 
duotion and not just of “recovery 
In July, the seasonally adjusted pro 
d^tioa stood at 120, For manu- 




{aenoittgr iad^inrios Alone, dnn ^y 
index vas 121 compared with ^19 
in June. 

The imptovement is described as 
hav^ be^ “fairly widespreaul” 
and not just confined to new indus* 
tries (oars and chemicals) which Ate 
known to be booming fast. It should, 
however, be mentioned that some of 
the capital goods industries are still 
lagging but the Government hopes 
that it will not be too long before 
they benefit from rising demands 
elsewhere. 

Exports Recover 

The trade figures for August are 
even belter than expected Exports 
rose again while imports dropped 
from their high July level. The 
trade gap on a seasonally adjusted 
basis narrowed to only f 34 m com¬ 
pared with an average of £ 50 m 
over the last 3 months. Seasonally 
corrected exports in August were 
valued at £ 351 m compared with 
£339m in July. Over the first 8 
months of 196.3, exports have run 
at a rate 6 per cent higher than 
in 1962 as a whole. Against tliis 
background the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made an extremelv cheer¬ 
ful speech at the Rotary Club Lun¬ 
cheon on the 18th. He went so far 
as to describe the recent progress 
of the economy as “Excellent"’. He 
said: “I think we can reasonably 
say that we are in a period of sub¬ 
stantial expansion combined with 
stable prices and a strong pound”. 
Dealing with the rise in export.S, 
the Chancellor suggested that they 


nefieoted die “gtowii^ e&cieii^t 
entetprlM and competitiveness in 
Brita^ indn«ty.** However^ even IQw 
Chancellor had to agrra ^at there 
were some weak spots including the 
matdiine tools industry, which was 
going through a difficult time and 
there was still real cause for con¬ 
cern about the unemployment situ¬ 
ation in the developnrent areas. 

Vnemployment '' ^ 

The complete failure of the Gov¬ 
ernment to make any impact on the 
real black spots of Scotland, North¬ 
ern Ireland, the North-West and the 
North-East is underlined by the 
latest unemployment figures which 
are given below (the figures for last 
year of each area are shown in 
brackets): 

Scotland 91.544 (82,780) 

North-We.it 89.554 (83,087) 

North-East 58,246 (49,674)' 

Northern Ireland 34,681 (33,428) 

The latest unemployment check 
reveals a total of 520,071 unemploy 
cd Of these 485,390 are in Gt 
Britain and 34,681 in Northern 
Ireland. This compares with a fi¬ 
gure of 537,445 a motith ago. How¬ 
ever, a closer look at the figures 
show that the overall fall was al¬ 
most entire'y accounted for bv the 
normal placing of 23.0CK) school 
leavers during the month Exclud¬ 
ing the school leavers, the net un¬ 
employment fait was only 578 in 
Britain and 439 in N Ireland. 

The Government is making the 
most of the overall fall of 16.000 
in unemployment and is suggesting 


that dtbt is « fukldMii* 
economy is all set iat a peribd' 
steady expansion. Whitehall is draw¬ 
ing considerable encouragement 
from the fact that there now 
pears to be a distinct quickening in 
the demand for labour. The num¬ 
ber cff unfilled vacancies now Stands 
at 213,930, or about 3 jobs for ever)’ 
7 unemployed, the highest Septem¬ 
ber figure since 1%1. Over Gt 
Britain as a whole, 2.1 per cent of 
the working population is now out 
of work compared with 2.2 per cent 
in August. The proport'ion is in 
fact precisely the same as that 12 
months ago, before the recent reces¬ 
sion began to take place. The high¬ 
est rate of unemployment is in the 
Northern districts where it reached 
4.4 per cent, followed by Scotland, 
4.2 per cent, Wales, 3 per cent, the 
North West district 3 per cent and 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, 1.7 per 
cent. Tlie lowest rate is in London 
and the South East where it is 1.2 
per cent. 

Dealing with the future, the 
Chancellor struck an even mom 
optimistic note. “When We look at 
the National Economic Council 
targets in the light of recent deve¬ 
lopments, the conclusion is a clear 
one It is ‘Britain can do it’. We 
ran do it with stable prices and a 
strong pound”. It remains to be 
seen, however whether the British 
economy can sustain the present 
rate of growth when resources be¬ 
come more ful'y used, when bottle¬ 
necks start to appear and the ques¬ 
tion of costs piles up. 


Freedom is in peril, defend it with all yout might 

—JawsharUI Nslirt> 

YOUR AUSTERITY FOR 
NATION’S STRENGTH 

independence and integrity of a country 
can be protected only through the 
vigilance end tecrHIce of the people. 

By avoiding all axtravaganca and 
wasteful expenditure, you help make 
mere resources aveilable for rapid 
development of the country, 

YOUR SAVINGS 
BUY THE NATION’S NEEDS 
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Kerala Storm 



/ 


'I’HE spectacular demonstration in 
New Delhi must have taken by 
surprise those who were acting on 
. the assumption that the communists 
'had become a poiilica'lly irrelevant 
fac.or in India suice the Chinese 
aggression. It is significant that of 
the 10 mi.hot! signatures collected 
by the Ccmmuni.st.s over 4,millinn 
came from the Slate.s of Andhra 
(which topped the list), TamiJnad 
and jCeraJa. And it is in the last- 
nanrjd State that we can expect to 
see the next break of the storm. The 
recent excitement over the no-con- 
ildencc motion against the Sankar 
Mims ry, which was duly rejected, 
is the warning signal that bigger 
protests are ahead as the campaign 
develops against the new Land lie- 
lations Bill. 

The Communist attack against the 
Minis ry was skilfully mounted, cen¬ 
tering as it did on the charges of 
corruption against the Chief Minis¬ 
ter and the Industries Minister 
which had been forwarded by the 
Kerala Congress President for per¬ 
sonal examination by Nehru. San- 
kar, it wa.s alleged, had received 
mala fide a truck and his wife had 
become co-owner of 1,000 actes of 
land in Trichur in consideration for 
reducing the agricultural income 
tax payable by the owner of the 
p'Operty from Rs 2,86,000 to Rs 
1,44.000. The property wa.s taken 
on 84 years’ lease for an annual 
rental of rupee one while the owner 
was to pay the lessees rupees tivo 

K ;r ac-e for clearing the land. 

amodara Meiion, the Industries 
Minister, was charged with irregu¬ 
larity in the matter of allotment of 
spindles. 

Congress Isolated 

Nor was P T Chacko, the Home 
Minister, snared. He W'as criticised 
for requesting the Cen'rc not to in¬ 
clude the .susnended I.and RefoTns 
Bill in the Ninth Schedu'e of' the 
^nsti'ut'on and for U‘>ing the police 
to comnel nnn-ratholies to allow 
the burial of Christians in land 
belonging to them m Thaikal. 

The P S P not only ioined the 
assault on the Congress but voted 
for the no-confidence motion. The 
Muslim Ijeamie , agreed wi'h the. 
^^ciple of the motion hut decided 

um 


to abs:ain in the voting as, accurd’- 
ing to it, the Communists were cor¬ 
rupt for party ends while the 
Congressmen were corrupt for per¬ 
sonal enrichment! The R S P joined 
the Communists in voting for the 
motion. 

What this meant was that for the 
first time afer mid-1959 the Com¬ 
munists broke through their politi¬ 
cal isolation and it was the Con¬ 
gress that was alone. Nor should 
it be overlooked that what we arc 
witnessing is the isolation of a divi¬ 
ded Congress, with the organisational 
wing not very far removed from the 
position of a radical democratic 
opposition, 

Agrarian Relations Bill 

At this moment the drama is 
considerably heightened by the in¬ 
troduction of the new Agrarian 
Relations Bill. It is evident that 
the mass agitation already launched 
ioin'lv by the Communists and 
Catholic peasant , organisations has 
had some effect and in appearance 
the Bill does not look too different 
from its predecessor. But there are- 
crucial differences. 

The first difference is with regard 
to the definition of the “standard 
acre” — no land-owner need sur¬ 
render land less than I.'S s'andird 
acres nor ran he retain more than 
36 standard acres. The basis is the 
net annual income from land which 
leaves a wide margin for manipula¬ 
tion with the help of conniviirr 
officials. Then agam the “family” 
has not been strictly defined and 
there are no provisions against the 
transfer of ownership after a given 
date — “families” are likely, there¬ 
fore, to proliferate 

The list of exemotions has been 
enlar<Ted and the Government seeks 
to take power to exempt land re- 
qu'Tod for bona fide plantation. 
indu<itrial or commercial purposes, 
bes'ifes land reqiiired for dairy and 
rattle breeding farms Once again 
a wide ranee of possiWities for eva¬ 
sion have been opened up. 

Unifomt rates of f»’r rent aonfi- 
cabV througbnnt the State are pre- 
amifbed for different classes of land. 
But this prqsdgipn will, pot apply, 
however, to lands held by religious. 


charitable and educational tnetHu- 
tions — a clear concession to Man- 
nuth P^admanabhan and his Nair 
communal cohorts. The exempjons 
apart, the fair rents now prescribed 
are higher than the old ones and 
tenanis who had spent fairly heavily 
in litigation, stamp duties and the 
lik^ fo draw up fair rent agreements 
On the old basis will have to go 
through the whole process all over 
again. 

The landlords have been given 
right of resumption of land from 
tenants, except for land tilled by 
tenants entit'ed to fixitv of tenure 
before January 21, 1961 under the 
law then in force. This clause has 
clearly revealed the character of the 
new Act and its radical difference 
from the old. In the old Act the 
landowners were classified as big 
and sraaT and only the lat'er were 
permitted to resume land to a 
l>mi ed extent for personal cultiva¬ 
tion. The big landowners were not 
given the right of resumption and 
this reduced eviction to a minimum. 

Congress M L As Protest 

Even the small landowner could 
not evict the class of tenants who 
had acquired permanent rights of 
tenure. Many decades earlier the 
Malabar Tenancy Act and the Co¬ 
chin Verumbatta-Kudiyan Act had 
given permanent righ's of tenure to 
the tenants of the Malabar and 
Cochin areas of Kerala. The old 
■Act saw to it that there gains were 
kept intact and it was only in tlic 
Travancore area that the small land- 
ho'ders were permitted to resume 
land for self-cultivation. 

Protests from Congress M L As — 
14 of them have actually written to 
the Planning Commission asking 
that the old Act be retained — from 
Malabar and Cochin have prevented 
a wholesale loss of 'enanls’ rights m 
these regions under the new Act. 
But in Travancore all landowners 
who own UP to 40 standard acres, 
can now evict a tenant having tivo 
or three acres and resume half of 
the land. 

Even in Ma’ahar and Cochin the 
small landholders (defined rathvr 
vggMely) have the right to resume 
land by “mutual agreement” witli 
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licl|4 llu^ wiee. If m> «t^ ae^ ^ 'tlw to decicio aMbwr 
jnehi! (aui iR«iba4 tfa« liiuiowwer tewincy dwnid be oiiitinued or the 
hat the right to that the too* ioaie ^aid te. effected waa < 
ant^ even if he ‘i* paying fair ar wiih tlto -tenaiU, mw it ia hanctud 
coi!aractH4 root, ahould ouf back to the tandowner — a clear 
the land to him by paying iis total, and reveaiiiig change, 
value in eight aftnual ' instalments. The delay and uncertainty caused 
If the tenant does not do this, he to by the new. Act will help landlords' 


lniiiiitoi^wlt)!:<>. Jb ' oooS4hiotto^'-Jyf,^la’' 
.Ofual Mrengft it. 1« always tito 
er sectiona who are adversely ab. 
fected hy delay and uncertaiQi^. 
Un tl» whole, therefor^, there' 'van 
be no doubt that the Act^ dearly 
favoun the landlords and handicap* 
the tenants. The opposition is nd 
likely to take this lying down. 


Capital View 

More 


F does not need much extra per¬ 
ception to realise that the re¬ 
organisation of Government at the 
Cen.re and the formulation of its 
policies is being held up by the 
unending Congress faction-fights in 
the States. But a follow-up in 
depth is called for to locate the 
actual motivation behind tlie factio¬ 
nal wrangles. It is no longer possi 
ble to dismiss these deve'opments as 
of little consequence. A definite 
pattern is emerging, and it has sini¬ 
ster implications for the Kamaraj 
Plan. 

It is well-known that former 
Finance Minister Morarji Desai wa? 
opposed, and quite openly, to the 
thinking behind the Kamaraj Flan. 
He put in his resignation only be¬ 
cause it was expected of him. Jag- 
jivan Ram was lukewarm in his 
support, while S K Patil and Lgl 
Bahadur Shastri seemed enthusiastic, 
Ccnnmon knowledge, too, was the 
fact that Kamaraj was ‘ backing 
Shastri and that an organised a.l- 
round attempt was being made to 
put a full stop to Morarji Dosai’s 
political career. If this information 
was not properly featured or ana¬ 
lysed in our free press, the reasons 
were not far to seek. Our journa¬ 
lists are only too willing ip project 
the political mumbo-jumbo which is 
served up to them by the Congress 
leadership. 

Renouncers in Action 

When Nehru announced the ‘re¬ 
nunciation’, there was consternation 
in those increasingly powerful sec¬ 
tions of the ruling party which are 
now firmly opposed to the policies 
of the Government. Angry corn- 
men’s Were made about the smearing 
of the renouncers by linking theit 
exit with the dtomtosal of Copala 


Headaches. for 

Romeeh Usaimr 

Reddy and Shrimali. ft was main¬ 
tained, perhaps with some justifica¬ 
tion, that the incompetent Minisiers 
could have been purged later as 
part of a general reshuffle. Only 
Morarji Desai expressed his anger, 
and very soon — too soon,' in fact 
— he moved to repair his badly 
shaken political position by engi¬ 
neering the removal of Gujarat’s 
Chief Minisler, jivaraj Mehta. 

The developments in Gujarat 
leading to the ‘coup’ by Morarji 
Desai’s man, Balwantrai Mehta, the 
clash belween Desai and Nehru, and 
the decision fay Desai to stand for 
election as Congress Pie»ident are 
BO recent that they do not need to 
be recapilulated. S K Palil’s acti¬ 
vities to wrack the Kamaraj Plan 
are also fairly obvious and may 
well invite the wrath of Defence 
Minister Chavan who is awaie of 
the danger to stability in Mahara¬ 
shtra if the Congress Party there 
becomes vulnerable to intrigues. 
Indeed, Patil’s speeches are begin¬ 
ning to so embarrass tbe central 
ministerial leadership that it might 
be compelled to counter them. Bat 
what is still a mysterious question- 
mark for most observers is the role 
that the apparently innocent I.J 1 I 
Bahadur Shastri has' assumed for 
himself. 

Shastri, the Eniinna 

Shatri, for some ununderstand- 
able reason, continues to be regard¬ 
ed in both Congress and opposition 
quarters as a loyal Nefaruist. This is 
a tribp'e to his silent and skilful 
‘operating’, for has launched on 
a campaign to misure that he will 
be the only banefidary of the Kama¬ 
raj Plan — that is, oif course, aoart 
from TTK, the ministe^’alisl! 
Shastri not o,qly enjoys the support 


N^ru 


of Kamaraj himself, but to also 
working to build a political base 
larger than that of any other rival, 
a base which will embrace U^tar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar. And, apparently, he has do 
qualms about his al.iances. This to 
suggesled strongly by the faction - 
ba.tte in Dttar Pradesh which has 
thrust a rather surprised Sucheta 
Kripalani into the Chief Minister¬ 
ship of the State. 

On the surface, Shastri and his * 
men were ‘neutral’ in the tug of-war . ’ 
between C B Gupta’s nominee, 
Sucheta Kripalani, and the dissi¬ 
dent’s choice, Kamlapati Tripathi^ 
The ppsture of neutrality was emi¬ 
nently correct, for there was littte 
to choose between the two. But tor 
the observant it was immediately 
clear that neutrality in the contest 
was tantamount to au aiiti-Nehru 
position. C B Gupta repeatedly told ' 
his henchmen and various faction 
leaders that Shastri supported 
Sucheta Kripalani. The conduct' of 
the electioneering left no doubt that 
Tripathi's defeat would be inter- 
pre ed as the defeat of Nehru in his 
home State. The results of the &»■, 
tion fight in Madhya Pradesh atid - 
Bihar suggest that Shastri is tnore 
influential than any other in the 
leadership, although the defeat of 
Takhtmal Jain by a narrow margin 
has temporarily upset calculations 
in Madhya Prhdesh. 

Tumie for Congress Presidentship 

Meanwhile, Paul has revealed 
another Shas‘ri trump card, Atulya 
Ghosh to to he nominated fo*' the 
Congress presidentship against Mor¬ 
arji Desai. It is hoped, that diffe¬ 
rences of opin'on within the Nehru 
following on Desai’s suitability as 
the party’s president will dear the 
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-wty for a decisive Atulya GliMh 
tHtuuph. It) this way, the ‘reorga- 
nisOTs plan to consolidate and to 
cut the 'ininisterialisU' down to size. 
However, a peculiar poiarisation of 
the Congress Parly between amor¬ 
phous Psehrujsts in the ministerial 
wing and aiiti-Nehruist organisers 
js, in fact, taking plato despite a 
contrary trend here and there. 

Fundamentally, the trouble is 
that Nehni is no longer young 
enough and dynamic enough to dv;al 
with the bplifters and wreckers of 
the paity — and this at a lime 
when the party’s policies also need 
consolidation and streamlining. The 
Kamaraj Plan, which could have 
been a lever for shaking up a flahhy 
and corrupt leadership resting lazily 
on the achievements of the freedom 
struggle, has so far only sneeecded 
in creating a fresh Stirling among 
the factions. The earlier optimism, 
even among hardened observeis. 
that Kamaraj would pull the Con¬ 
gress Party through the dilhciilt 
transition is also fast d.ssolvmg 
Again that loaded question is form¬ 
ing : who after Nehiu ? And the 
answer is even more vague than 
before 

Anli'TSehruistR' Game 

Yet, the gams of the Kamaraj 
Plan can still be preserved Of 
course, the Prime Minister will have 
to take disciplinary' action against 
a few prominent (action leaders 
who are making u practice of defy¬ 
ing party policy He will also have, 
to jirepare hunself to suspend Con- 
giess ruk- in a Stale should it lie 
rortiruiously vitiated by paralysing 
sph's within the Government. Hut. 
essentia'ly, he must rise abov,- the 
chaos caused by petty squabbles and 
pioject a domestic and foreign po¬ 
licy which can become the rallying 
point for a still hea'lliv peoji’e who 
have been confu'ed and demoialised 
by the ideolciaiial bankruntev of 
the leadership following the Chinese 
a’tack. Th's is the kern’.d of the 
crisi.s which threatens to engulf 
India 

The prc'sent drift can only streng¬ 
then the anti-Nehru organisers. 
Expelled from the ministerial wing 
at the Centre they plan to estah'ish 
control over the mmisterialista in 
their States Once this process is 
comple’e, thev intend to extend 
their .sway through the Congress 
central oiganisation on other States 


>-*> ft develdpmeat whieb wili break 
the Covernment of India’s power to 

influence events. Then the anti- 
Nehru ist organisers wilt wait for 
the moment wtien they will Uirough 
ramified alliances dictate the suc¬ 
cession. 

Quite clearly, the Nehruists will 
hav'c to address themselves to orga¬ 
nisational problems. But lake a 
locik at tile organisational set-up 
At every level, and right at the top, 
the machine is controlled by cynical 
men who once saw politics aa 
the dirtiest of games but who are 
now oblivious of the dirt. In such 
a situation, it is not possible to 
order an overnight purge; the clean¬ 
up can only take place in phases. 
The more honest Nehruists are 
I'carning this hitter lesson even a.s 
they pul up a Tripathi against 
Sucheia Knpalani, a Misra against 
Takhtmal Jam, and so on .. .. They 
do not yet have the strength boldiy 
to put power into the hands of 
younger, uiicornipted leaders. Until 
this IS done we will eontuiue to plod 
along. 

And what a plod it is TTk’s le 
form of Moiarji Desai’s fiscal poli¬ 
cies IS taking a familiar zig-zag 
couise. The policies aa‘ amended 
to mulHe criticism (as with llu’ 
GD.S) or are punt lured to periml 
easy violations las in the Cfise of 
Gold Control), and such an ajipivi 
ach is 'wiclcly acclaimed’. Perhaps 
decisiveness is to be leserved for tlie 
nliandomnenl of those two prize 
schemes — the Super Profits Tax 
and the P Form' Then, it is foiiilly 
eyjjei'tc'd. wasteful prohibition poli¬ 
ties will come under the scriitinv of 
the Finance Ministry. 

Cliavun No More Uniiure 

There i.s some entouragmg news 
ficm the Defence Ministry where 
an inhibKvtd Chavan is at la.st begin- 
ing to make his presence fell — or 
so U appe,drs from his coherent and 
nicirr .statesmanlike perfoiniance at 
the conclu.s.on of the debate in 
Parliament on the NEF'A Hepoil 
Of course, he failed to answer .seve 
ral pertinent questions which were 
raised and he also eontinues, foi 
some odd reason, )o believe that 
the army had its own intelligence 
.seivice before the collision with 
China, but there is little doubt 
among the informed that ChavanN 
uncertain day# are over 

Much comment is also heard 
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.ai)^t Suhrwiaitnhtin’s dietftiriiflAaHon 
build the Bnkoro steel pismt and 
to prove to the world that India is 
not as helpless aft is implied by 
various aid-givers. Steel makers in 
several countries, including Japan, 
France, Austria and Belgium are re¬ 
ported to be interested in helping 
If this project gets under way it may 
provide the psychological therapy 
that this country needs at this parti 
lular juncture. 


Foriiotten Emerjienry 

As for "the emergency, nobody 
seems aware of its existence although 
the ‘dangerous months’, or so they 
seem to us, are ahead. Foreign 
policy planners are still unclear 
about the repercussions which the 
deve.'ojiing Sino-Soviel split will 
hnv'c on our situation. Superficially, 
it appears that the Maoists in Peking 
might shift the edge of their aggres- 
.sivenes.a towards the USSR. And 
then, there is the cniption on Malay 
sia on which also w'e lio not seem 
to have any worked-ont attitude 

We r-onlinuc, in other W'ords, to 
be in n .state of suspended anima 
tion. However. Parliament will re¬ 
assemble in November — and this 
should give the Prime Minister more 
time for the problems thrown up 
by the Kamaraj Plan. Much will 
dvjjend cm the measures taken to 
coii'i.ihdnte Congress ru’e, and whe 
tliei consolidation is possible with- 
out serious cleavages. 

Overheard ■ If Vice-Chancellor 
B F Tyahji of Aligarh is justified 
in buying himself an aii-cundilrjned 
tai c-osting half a lakh of rupees 
from scarce universily funds foi 
injis to Delhi, then what’s wrong 
with getting hold aif discarded heli¬ 
copter? for Concress organisers busy 
visiting the villages of this sub- 
rontinenl’^ 


ZTbe igconomic TKIleeblv 

Foreign Subscription Rate 

Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been found 
necessary to revise our foreign 
subscription rate. With effect 
from July 1963, the annual 
foreign subscription is Rs 34, 
SOs or S 7. 

A Fernandes 
Business Manager 
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Drift oad Disgrace 
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• ^^liliEAGUE Romesh Thapar did 
us proud, professionally, during 
and 'Sdlef Ihe Ciiinese invasion, by 
expressmg how, nationally, we had 
CGSponded ralher inglonously to 
Peking’s petulance. He told ua, 
after week, how a total lack 
of a sense, of purpose permeated the 
capital throughout the emergency, 
how intrigue and Uncertainty still 
dominated the Delhi scene. Tha- 
par, or any other Delhi-based re¬ 
porter, is, however, a part of the 
Delhi scene; observant yet parti¬ 
cipant. It requires an outsider, 
sliort-lime visitor, to realise and re¬ 
present the shock that is the only 
possible ic'actioa to vihat has been 
happening in New Delhi when the 
nation is supposed to he in peril. 
The outsider exaggerates the capital’s 
defects, perhaps; he also uncovers, 
in the process, hidden realities; 
he ignores, perhaps, the quiet hard 
work put by some; he also shows 
up, as it needs to be shown up, the 
worthlessness of the many. 

Before and after the British 

Another word of caution is neces¬ 
sary. Never, never tiust a Bengali 
on the subjects of New Delhi; he 
ha.s still not forgiven the British 
for transferring the capital from 
Calcutta. His views are worth re¬ 
cording only because, though as pat¬ 
riotic as anyone else, he is outside 
the main stream of undirected emo¬ 
tion that sweeps the nation today. 
He sees no virtue in a vague and 
blind anti-Chinese ieehng. He can¬ 
not forget that Sino-Itidian relations 
could not possibly be as before in 
face of the two sienificant facts of 
our time : the disapoearance of 
British power from New Delhi; 
and the eme'"geiice of a strong and 
united China for llie first, time in 
centuries. There is evidence that 
Nehru was once conscious"of these 
two obvious faetor-c; the treaty on 
Tihpt, for instance. It is less obvi¬ 
ous that officials in New Delhi took 
the two hi.storic events into account. 
The contribution of officials, in the 
External Affairs Ministry. the^Histo 
rlcal Division in particular! to 
complicating this country’s border 
dispute with China- remains to be 


studied by historians. It seems, to diia 
reporter, at any rate, that it is alto¬ 
gether unfair to blame only the poli¬ 
ticians for ail that has happened 
to us. 

1 

s 

No Perspective 

New Delhi’s sky is full of those 
American C-l(Ws; you sec, and hear, 
more of them in Srinagar, where 
this reporter at this writing is 
supposed to be holidaying. Most 
reassuring. Something is being 
done, after all. that must be done. 
No thought, It ■ appears, is being 
given to India’s long-term relations 
with China, This emergency, how¬ 
ever long, cannot last forevei. 
What then? The inscruliibililv and 
unpredictability of Chinese beVia- 
viour makes thinking in this direc¬ 
tion more difficult, but not less ne¬ 
cessary This is where ' political 
pressures, from the right as well as 
the left, have completely stifled the 
Prime Minister’s, and the country's, 
thinking. Jejune slogans have ni- 
placed costrurtiw ideas, not only 
in tlie minds of politicians (which 
is only to be expected) hut also in 
those .of officials and intollectual'i, 

One ha.** only to speak to the Ame¬ 
ricans and the British who are help¬ 
ing us to see how New Delh.'.s official¬ 
dom hhs falleii in their ' esteem 
“Your administration”, they will tell 
you afiei the third drink has dispel¬ 
led, diplomatic caution, “is simnly 
not geared to this emergency”. The 
'politicians hax'e Tjeen, mostly right¬ 
ly. blamed for much. It seems to 
this reporter that the bureaucracy’s 
immunity from criticism has been 
taken too far in this country. It is 
not widely enough realised that a re¬ 
latively junior official’s reading of a 
1931 map may leave the Prime 
Minister with that much less room 
for manoeuvre. 

Added to the adminislration's 
failure, physical, to carry out the 
specific jobs created by the emei- 
■ gency is; the far more dangerous 
failure to. think m depth about the 
implications of an interminable con¬ 
flict .with Ghina. Anyone familiar 
with Mao Tae-tung’g vifitinga on -a 


protracted war knows that he watt¬ 
led a long war-not because it was 
thrust upop him (ns is the case 
with Nehru and Iiulia) but because 
a long war, for him, was an iustru- 
mcnl of social revoluticm; the lon¬ 
ger the war went op the more time 
and opportunity he would have 
to transform Chinese society beyond 
recognition. .New Delhi makes 
one worried Iiccause the lekders and 
their stwjges, the officials, give no 
evidence of knowing what they may 
be bringing upon themselves by inten¬ 
ding to conduct a king war wifli 
Chiiia. Being for the most a part 
of the FlstablUhnienl, the Press, 
which davishiy ivpividuccs the Go¬ 
vernment’s trite slogans, has never 
brought home to its readers what 
social changes, affecting even the 
privileged Prr.ss, must .Come if a 
long war again.st China is to be 
conducted with any hope of success- 

(>ptuil CnrealitiM 

Tltis is the crux of the matter. 
Shri Nehru half-wishes to use the 
Emergency' for social change; this 
is wjiy he once spoke of the Chi¬ 
nese attack as a blessing in disguise. 
The other half, of his mind knows 
that he is no revolutionary, what¬ 
ever the Indian Communists may 
tell him. He knows, that he simply 
cannot afford the social changes 
demanded by an all out fialit 
actainst an enemy like the Chinese. 
He is the supieme beneficiary of 
the social system obtaining in India 
today ' (Beneficiaries on the peri- 
pherv include this reporter, which 
exotains his grave concern over an 
indefinite Kmergenev'.) Jt Is not 
not fair to expect Shri Nehru to 
commit suicide. 

One knew of the shrewd obseiva- 
tion that the nearer one gct.s to a 
country's capital the farther one 
gets sway from the realitiest this is 
csneciallv true of man-made capi¬ 
tal)* such a** Washinston. Canbeira 
and New Delh* Yet one had to 
come to New IVIht to reabsp how 
unreal New Delhi is. Yet. ace in. 
New Delhi is oddly reore*entative 
of the country as a Whole. Here one 
finds, exaggerated and helghtehed 
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«nd hence inescapable, all tibft 
trends prevailing in ibe country 
today. In IVew Delhi Indian decay 
has a dynamism that is New Delhi’s 
own. The profess has gained speed 
with the Kamaraj plan; six Mini¬ 
sters With abundant energies have 
been released by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter fiom the drudgery of signing 
files: they tan now des’ote all their 
time to intiigue. regardless of tlic 
emergency. From all aetount.s. the 
Piime Minihiei is enjoying the new 


imbalance and the new uncertainty j 
all this, he thinks, makes bis autho¬ 
rity secure. He may be right, for 
significant change is a greater threat 
to him than to anyone else in India. 

Here, then, is the basic unreality 
of the einergeniy. Deeply wounded 
by defeat though it is, India’s lea¬ 
dership is as yet unprepared for 
what a long war demand.s. It speaks 
of the Emergency, think.s of what this 
faction might be doing against that. 


The oiKeials, syctfpliliiils all who «dll 
set the pace in New Delhi, care 
only for their careers in the en- 
hancemenl of which carrying fa¬ 
vour is more important than carry¬ 
ing out duties. “Contact men” with 
unlimited expense accounts com¬ 
plete the picture of corruption on 
the ground. In the air the only 
realities are borrowed C-I04s. 

(To be concluded) 

— Flibbertigibbet 


BURNPUR 
-A PORTRAIT 
IN STEEL 


A busy tlssllown. Ali^e to the problotns of the day, 
prepared for the challenge of tomorrow. Thousondt 
live and work here day and night. All of them think in 
terms of steel — and more steel, for India. 
Yet less fhon ten yeori oflo, the rated onnuel copacity at 
Rurnpur wos about half o million tons of crude steel and a 
similar quantity of pig iron A two-step expansion 
programme has since raised annual production ot 
the integrated steelworks to 1 million Ions of 
crude steel ond 1.3 million tons of pig iron 
The smallest additional capitol cost 
con expand production further, 
by onother million tons of steel 
if need be. 
Meonwhile, II3CO steel—in 
oil ihe shapes that steel 
con toke —serves Indio's 
developing economy. 
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Medieval Howrah 

Nigel Harris 

l!$ociai .Aspect* of Kniall Industrie* in Indie, Studies m Howrah and Bomliay, UNESCO Re»<'aich CentiV on Social 
and Economic Dec’elopment in Southern Asia, Delhi, 1962, I.'iJ pp 


'JPHIS short study is raauily con¬ 
cerned with a sample of 40 
lomitig-shops m Howrah, with two 
attached studiet. of 40 blacksmtthic'i 
in the same district and 40 art-silk 
factories in Bombay. The study of 
Howrah turning-shops is good, in 
particular the social-economic limits 
on development. The immediate con¬ 
notation of the term ‘small iiKliistu' 
suggests manufacturing, eitlicr m 
competition with large-.scale iridris- 
try, or as one of the stages in a 
production process which involves 
modern large iiidu‘-try. In the case 
of the turning-shops. like the hl.irk- 
smithies, ‘small industry’ means 
iseally small serviie mduslry which 
is parasitic upon large industry, an 
adpinct to the success of large in¬ 
dustry (and. m purlieular here, the 
railways) rathei than an indepen¬ 
dent source of employment or some¬ 
thing maintaining an autonomous 
existence Necessarily, liecause so 
much attention is devoted to the 
first Howrah case, the second and 
third studies tend to be rather toni- 
pre.ssed and of less overall qual’ty 
The third case study examines a 
situation which much rnoie closely 
approximates to what people usual¬ 
ly mean by ‘small induslrv'. niid it 
It sad that moie attention could not 
have been direi ted here 

Freedom from Trmlilinnal Barriers 

The 40 turning-shops iri Howrah 
weie dominated hv Bengalis, and 
had attained much mote freedom 
from caste and other traditional 
barriers to sonal inteiaction ihan 
the blacksmithies The industtial 
units were a rougli approximation 
to peifect competition since they 
employed a relatively small capital 
stock (a stock which, however, only 
relatively few would-be entrepie- 
neurs could raise), and were exposed 
to free entry fan exit) from ihe 
industry. Having grown up mainly 
since the War, the shops as a v hole 

showed great fluctuations in aet-'.'itv 
and a high labour turnover (but 


low’ absenteeism, the reverse of large 
industry experience). Wholly un¬ 
organised amongst themselves, the 
turners seemed incapable of stabili¬ 
sing supply — necessarily, they were 
a prey to the highly .organised mid¬ 
dlemen who sought contracts or 
orders from the buyers and distii- 
huted them amongst the shops. 

By contrast, the blackhmitbies 
were significantly dominated by 
particular caste (especially blaek 
smith castes) and villagv> links, 
were largely immigiant to Howrah, 
and maintained rural communal 
traditions even in the urban setting. 
Again, the level of capital was veiy 
low (lower than in turning-shops), 
and the level of requisite skill evrn 
lower — there were no real barriers, 
apart from the minimum fmantial 
requirement, to entry. As might be 
exjjetted, labour turnover was lower 
and absenteeism higher — but not 
as high as could be since return 
visits to the village quite often in¬ 
volved the master and his man 
together 

Personal Kelalionship 

Social relationships within the 
smithies were muth more personal 
than in the turning shops, much 
more closely conforming to the 
sentimentalised and almost wholly 
spurious Western conception cf 
medieval work-relationships In fact, 
social distinction between einployei 
and workei had hardly begun - 
parliculaily where joint farailv 
enterprises provided the rompiete 
factors' unit, oi relatives or village' 
neighbours were the main source of 
laliour .Again, the main stimulus 
to expansion had been since the 
Wai. but blacksmithies m general 
were of greater age and stability 
than turning-shops — sugge.sting, 
among other things, that smithing 
was shared with farming by many 
blacksmiths, and that fluctuations 
in the one were absorbed in tbe 
other: tbe smithy could he closed 


down periodically, whereas turning- 
shops were mere sole business enter¬ 
prises and either survived as active 
units or went completely out of 
business The tendency to reformu¬ 
late modern industrial conditions 
into traditional ea.s.*‘ terms could 
also he seen, with the difference 
that in both Howrah samples, de¬ 
mand fiurtuations and technical 
change constantly reactivated the 
disfclution of the inherited structiire 
of relations. 

The Modem Paitem 

The Bombay art-silk factories 
were much larger, impersonal and 
even to some extent ‘bureauf ratLsed', 
There was lillic caste discrimination 
in labour recruitment — the entre¬ 
preneurs were of decisively higher 
taste than Uieir workers and lu 
general spoke different languages. 
Some entrepreneurs knew little of 
the actual production pivxessts in¬ 
volved and did not m general parti¬ 
cipate in production --- unlike the 
two earlier cases. Thus a definilc' 
modem and hierarchic division of 
labour was already possible, with 
management playing a separate role. 

f.apiial wits tile crucial problem 
in starling the industry, and thus 
was a suhstantiai barrier to absolu¬ 
tely five entry -- only particular 
economic strata could conceive of 
it The dit-silk manufacturers wore 
fully aware of their market, the 
financial asirect of ihcir activities, 
and cc.mpetitmn from large industry. 
In .some cases, there had been 
strikes, and employers were faced 
with continuing trade union pres¬ 
sure. As in the ca.se of many busi¬ 
nessmen. the entrepreneurs had a 
background in trade, and were of 
relatively high educational qualifi¬ 
cations. Overall, the industry was 
much more completely integrated 
into the straight-forward ca.sh mar¬ 
ket economy, subject to normal in¬ 
centive* and technological stimuli, 
than the earlier studies. 
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\ Tfco mifflrcnct* ‘,.t 

The first two cases and the Aird’ 
arc clcarJy different. In Howrah, 
both roen and employer were cutta- 
rally pan of the same class, oven 
though in the rurnmg-shops they 
might belong to different strata 
(but not so HI the bJacksmitiiies). 
in the arl-siik indusiry, the class 
■ division of a wider socieiy rati dire¬ 
ctly and clearly through the factory. 
On the other hand, the Howwdi 
turncis attained probably a higher 
level of skill than either of the other 


. 

' '^DMifted tai^Jtt '• W|«ft 

The value of 1^ 2t' ff* j»Kfn»i*cd ’by tlm , are 

picture it givw of Howr^ turnhig-. produoedy ahd IM iaierpreta- 
shops, and the o^soruimty this pro- ■ tiofi is offered, tbe tune far hiotc 
vides for comparison with, for «*» definitive sta&ments • will have 
ample, the Punjab machine shops- arrived. 


two cases, and necessarily were re 
quired to, be daily more inventive 
and ingenious The independent 
echelons of skilled labour were 
apparent in Howrah, even though 
class-consciousness was probably less 
than in Bombay Again, Howrah 
turners were fully urbanised, and 
hardly considered agriculture as a 
serious altxTnativp — factory labour 
Was their natural iiabitat 

This study then focuses on three 
plateaux of stnalbscale economic 
development, (iortainly, it raises 
more questions th^i it answers, but 
it is an cxccl'ent preface to future 
work. An area where the study 
could have been much more helpful 
is in pinpointing what the precise 
impact of Government is or could 
be cither to stimulate or restrict 
such industry .Some aftctnpi is made 
to do this for Howiah tuiners, but 
the mam upshot is that at present 
the Government impact is negligible 
or restrictive. Given the protesta¬ 
tions and activity of the Government 
on this score, the study could -have 
directed more atlenlion at this ques¬ 
tion — whether more freedom or 
more Gov«riunent iredit could help 
the turners, and how such changes 
should be carried out in Howrah. 
The problems of the blacksmiths and 
art-silk manufacturers on this score 
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Inronipiete Studv 
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The studv thus, for all its excell¬ 
ence. is still Very incomplete. If 
standardised proceriures for all three 
cases had been used, and equal 
weight given to each, closer compa¬ 
risons would liaw been possible 
The second two sludifs exhibit “Otne 
signs of carrlessness and haste (does 
the art-silk industry really contri¬ 
bute to the State m taxes and levies 
annually a sum equal to half of its 
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Angola and Poi^lngal 

Frederick F OlairmiHde 

Salazar’s hopes of smashing the freedom movement in Angola by military force and a form of village 
regroupment, based on the Algerian and Vietnam pat.ern, is ludicrous. 

, Portugfd fast does not have the resources to carry on the uar with the Angolan nationalists who are 
better orgemised today than ever before. 

Further, American pressure has now decisively tipped the scales agaiiSst Salazar in Angola. 


Just as Algeria sounded the dealh-knell of the Fourth Republic 
defined to be the grave-digger of Salazar’s dictatorshfp in Portugal. 


ttyiSlT Portugal’s beautiful pro¬ 
vince of Goa” read the tour¬ 
ist poster in one of Luanda’s bans. 
When 1 laughingly pointed at it, 
the barman shrugged hie shoulders 
and said: “it was there before my 
time; only the foreigners notice it.” 
It was symbolic. In Salazar’s 
Africa the clock had ceased to tick, 
or so it seemed. Rut beneath the 
provincial quiet It is obvious that 
the pulse of history beats at an 
accelerated tempo. Luanda is not 
at all comparable to pre-Evian 
Algier where the tension was elec¬ 
trifying. Yet this small city washed 
by the waters of the South Atlantic 
is now shrouded in a pall of chro¬ 
nic apprehensiveness. 

This is a white man's city as it 
was meant to be by the colonizers. 
It is unique in all of Africa. All 
the tertiary employment is account¬ 
ed for by the poor whites: waiters, 
petty clerks and prostitutes (speci¬ 
ally brought from Portugal on a 
contract basis). The African’s pre¬ 
sence here is tolerated: illiterate, 
and unskilled his income stands 
in glaring contrast to that of the 
Portuguese worker. Admittedly, 
there is no official colour bar, but 
an economic colour bar ihere is and 
it is an extremely effective one. 
One need not leave Luanda or Nova 
Lisboa to be convinced of this. The 
schools, .save for a sprinklinar of 
Afro-Asians, were all white. When 
I enquired why there were no Afri¬ 
cans, the reply invariably was that 
they newr applied for admission. 
I do not know if my interlocutors 
intended this as a humorous aside 
or not. Yet officialdom has its 
moments of truth. “Everything in 
Angola is integrated if one has 
money”, said a school teacher. This 
19 the core of the matter. True 


enou^. and after 500 years of the 
blessings of a supposedly Christian 
civilization, more than 95 per cent 
of the population is illiterate, sad 
died by one of the liigne'-l morta¬ 
lity rates in tlie world, grovelling 
in appalling misery, and compelled 
to flee their land in search of em¬ 
ployment to the Rhodcsias. the ex- 
Belgian Congo and S W Africa. 
More than a millibn and a half 
Angolans (including refugees) 
have left Angola .since 19)5. The 
great magnet was Leopoldville, 
particularly during the decade of 
Congo’s economic miracle between 
1950 and 1959 

Do|{iiihs of Salazar lirKime 
The Governor-General of Angola, 
Silvino Silvcrio Marques, i« dising- 
enous when he states: 

“Our policy is the best of all 
policies. It ensures the defence 
of western Christian civilization. 
To the Africans, Portuguese pre¬ 
sence and laws have offered 
opportunities that they would 
never enjoy in an independent 
country. I am profoundly con¬ 
vinced that it is infinitely better 
for an African to be a citizen of 
Portugal than to be a eitizen of 
Angola”. 

If this is part of the traditionally 
accepted claptrap of a diseased 
colonial power, it is an opinion 
which is widespread amone niany 
officials to whom the truth of a pro¬ 
position is related to the frequency 
with whieh it is enunciated. Like 
Algerie Francaise, the dogmas of 
the Salzar regime are now under¬ 
going extreme unction. 

To argue that the liberation 
movement in Angola is being led 
by a - handful of subversives and 
that pacificatton is just around the 


in France, .ingola appears to be 


comer is a delusion that Portugal 
can ill afford. Luanda, Nova Lis¬ 
boa. Benguele, Lobito, Uige, Huam- 
bo, are garrison towns, peopled 
with green bercted para-commandos 
and army men armed with eonveti- 
tional NATO weapons and num¬ 
bering fifty thousand The Secret 
Poliee, the Policia Intcrnacional 
e de Defesa do Estado are ubiqui¬ 
tous. Military expenditures in¬ 
curred on the war now gouge 
almost fifty per cent of Portugal’s 
exigtK>u.s budget. 

When the revolt broke in the 
north-ea-st on March 15, 1961, the 
Portuguese were caught in a state 
of total panic. Many of the eye 
witnesses were unaware that the 
percussion of the drums of Pan- 
Africanism could be heard in An¬ 
gola. Events in the Congo in Janu¬ 
ary 1960 and in July of the same 
year jiad been forgotten, abhough 
tlie handwriting on the wall was 
legible enough to all those who 
cared to read it. Embalmed in their 
delusions it wa.s inconceivable that 
the quiet slave would ever question 
an order that reached back to 1482. 
The dramatic up.surge of Angolan 
forced labour and peasanti'y ended 
once and for all llie era of the 
quiet Aneolan. A Portuguese jour¬ 
nalist, with no sympathies for the 
nationalist cause, who was an eye 
witness of the insurgents' advance 
in the north-east summarized the 
feeling of many when he said- 

“It will never be the same 
again. Never The shattering 
swiftness with which the«e pea¬ 
sants slruek was unimaginable. 
We were literally stunned. All 
the non-discrimination notwith¬ 
standing, we secretly believed 
that the African was incapable of 
any kind of organization, far less 
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tali Tau 


‘‘lfnp«ceabl« ..smooth ..prompt,” 

suffcsie^ Fiton 

"No. no.” tali Tata. 

’‘Quiot persons!, .earoful," o/feretf Mo/!/ 

“Got It!" tali Tata, a fitam In hit eye 
"lntO|rstsdl" 

Fiton oni Halil agrted Tata had a wag with words. 

Together they tali, "Wo offer the 
farmer an lnte|nicd aerrlce. The finest ranje 
of fertilizers and pesticides in India 
And what's more, we advise him on their use.” 

"A comprehensive service," tali Halil 
"A complete service," tali Fiton. 

, "An Integrated service,” tali Tata. 


Taia-Fison and Rallts have combined their 
separate marketing organisations into a single, 
unified service For the future, all Tata-Fison 
products will be marketed by Rallis' Fertilizer 
and Pesticides Division. The merger will prove 
of immense benefit to the Indian fanner For 
the first time, one integrated service will provide 
advice and products covering both crop growth 
and crop protection throughout the country ... 
a notable contribution to the cause ot agri 
cultural progress. 


TATA-FISON RALUS 
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a aystematic amad 
I^haps more go tjecause we dm 
• conditioned ourseivea to believe 
that such an event was impossible 
de^ite what happened in the 
Congo a year earlier”. 

For a variety of historical to* 
sons, the' dominant one being toe 
retardation of the nationalist mOve- 
nvent and the repressive measures 
of Lisbon, the liberation movement 
was' forced into clandestinity from 
its inception. “It could not hap¬ 
pen here”, had now ceased to oe 
true, as it had earlier been in the 
Belgian Congo 

Rebellion Becomes War 
In their obluseness, Lisbon’s 
emissaries could not perceive the 
tornado of change that was sweep¬ 
ing all of Africa Ensconced in their 
fleshpots they remained impervious 
to change, given the structure of a 
colonial autocracy and the naked 
fascist dictatorship that had batten¬ 
ed on Poitugal so relentlessly since 
1928. 

The Portuguese reaction after the 
bewildering impact of the blow 
was one of sheer ruthlessness that 
perhaps, could only be paralleled 
in terms of ferocity by France’s 
punitive measures in Madagascar 
and Algeria in 1945. Dozens of 
villages were napalmed and 50,000 
Angolans butchered, imprisoned or 
deported to the concentration 
(amps of Bahia dos Tigres and 
Demba, amongst others. , 

Kebellion had now been escalated 
into war. Originally armed with 
primitive shortguns, knives and 
cfutlasses the Liberation Army 
under Holden Koberto’s leadership 
has now been turned into a discip¬ 
lined fighting gueiilla force armed 
with automatic weapons, mortars, 
radio transmitters and all the para¬ 
phernalia necessary for the prose¬ 
cution of a classic guerilla war. 
With deep roots amongst Angola’s 
masses these .seasoned guerillas now 
numbering approximately 20,000, 
have become invincible. This much 
is admitted by the more liberal ele¬ 
ments within Angola and even 
among certain members of the aimr 
ed forces; yet the diehalds persist 

“We are here to prosecute a 
war”, one officer said to me, “and 
We shall atop at nothing before vic¬ 
tory is attained. It means that the 
communist rebels must be extermi- 


aated. If we faif we ihul] be goUty 
of (hsltiyalty”. A&slrable in ito 
candour it reflected the mood and 
pattern ttf conduct diet I witlwMAd 
in Algeria among many of the 
French officer caste, tfaou^ by no 
means all. The corollary that 
follows from such logic ia implac¬ 
able: the enemy ia to be destroyed 
with no qualms of conscience. My 
Portuguese interlocutor informed 
me that few, if any, prisoners were 
taken. In every battalion axe to 
be found experts on ‘psychological 
warfare’, many of them French 
rlegionai/es who had pot forgotten 
the t^niques they learnt and 
applied so unmeicilesly in Indo¬ 
china and Algeria. 

Algeria-trained CueriUaa 

Yet the torture methods perfected 
by General Massu’s devotees have 
had the reverse consequences from 
those anticipated. It has steeled the 
resistance of the peasantry and 
strengthened the hands of the gue¬ 
rillas, as It did in Algeria and Viet¬ 
nam. Given the colossal size of the 
country (800,000 square miles, 
or an area fourteen times the size 
of Portugal) it is impossible for 
the colonial army to effectively come 
to grips with an invisible guerilla 
force, highly trained and highly 
mobile. These guerillas have Iwen 
trained by Algerian instructors 
in Thysville in Congo republic, 
100 miles from the Angolan fron¬ 
tier. The strategy of the Alge¬ 
rian war has been studied and so 
has the experience of Cuba and 
Indo-china. The manuals of the 
Chinese guerilla theorists and Che 
Guevara and U S army handbooks 
have been grist to their mills and 
are now being applied with de¬ 
moralising effect, as my talks with 
Portuguese militiamen confirmed. 

The.Angolan partisans have per¬ 
fected un^rground communication 
networks that match the ingenuity 
of those that I had seen used by 
the Viets in Indo-china. And these 
same primitively armed tribesmen 
are no longer the same men that 
fought in March 1961; they have 
become transformed into efficient 
killers and masters of modern tech¬ 
niques operating in highly mobile 
groups of 15 to 20 men. 

Undermined by Afro-Asian opi¬ 
nion and the verdict of all free men, 
Portugal’i external position is grow¬ 
ing increasingly untenable and in- 


£imtlniws to re«t m fisg^l* 
founda^HW. Unfortunately, the na¬ 
tionalist movement, until recently, 
was split into two ctmflietit^ 
groupa: the Angolan People’s Union 
led b^ Holden Roberto and the Po¬ 
pular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola led by the Afro-Portu- 

f uese Mario de Andrade. The M P 
A has now become a shadow or¬ 
ganisation and de Andrade, from 
hit refuge in Cairo, has relinquish¬ 
ed bis command of the party. Hie 
Committee of Reconciliation, father¬ 
ed by the Addis Ababa conference 
of January 1963, composed of m'ne 
African powers of which Ghana and 
Algeria were members, emphasised 
the leading role in the actual fight¬ 
ing of Roberto's party. Hiere is now 
for the first time a unified military 
high command. 

Onir Ideology i Freedom 
De Andrade, a militant Marxist, 
saw the future solution of Angola's 
problem exclusively in socialist 
terms and the members of his group 
made no bones of their convictions. 
Roberto is a pragmatist who waves 
no ideological flag save that of 
Angola’s immediate freedom. He 
has been accused by his adversaries 
and certain African spokesmen of 
being a tool of ‘American and Bri¬ 
tish iroprialism’. I raised this issue 
with him in a two-hour interview 
in his shabby party headquarters in 
Leopoldville, reminiscent of the 
modest G P R A headquarters in 
Tunis. He replied that he first came 
face, to face with this indictment 
when he visited Guinea. He repudi¬ 
ates it, contending that he is pre¬ 
pared to accept arms from any 
source as long as they do not en¬ 
tail ideological commitments. His 
links with the U S are close and 
amiable and he has visited that 
country several times, but never 
the socialist countries. His provi¬ 
sional government in exile has now 
been recognized by Algeria, Sene¬ 
gal and the Congo. 

Further, he claims that the accu¬ 
sation that he is a prisoner of Ame¬ 
rican interests is untrue since even 
the Portuguese have not ceased to 
label him a communist, As to the 
socialist strivings of the M P L A he 
dismissed these as insincere and its 
votaries as merely peddling slogans 
and ideas that were meaningless in 
the Angolan context. In flawless 
French, Roberto outlined with a 
diamond hard mind the cdistacles 
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With the grace of a geisha and the speed <f a jH, 
my Boeing wafts you through the 
The cherry blossom smile of my sari-clad hostesses 
makes you feel as tall as the Eiffel Tower... 
and against a background of luxury, of oriental splendour 
and seroice—you are crowned a Maharajah ! 
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tN ASSOCIATION WITH 
I O.A.C, AND OANTA* 
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jftifti^j ^ kiion t>s4 4inWut{«i|iMi 
'oikdndity of the' char^ dial he 
W«S -an ^«nt (rf Amwltaii- ihtereek 
“Wbjf did yittu teli a Time mpi\TX<si ' 

ypur ^eriiiae w^id iutck to 
pkoes any Algerian' volunteers - jf 
diiJy touched Angolan soH?”» f 
"I never said any such thing” 
to lilted indignantly. “This is a 
vife invention by an American jour- 
tu^iat hunting for th^ sensational. { 
rdjtpeat Ben Bella and ouf relations 
hro excellent. The Algerian revolu- , 
tint) is a great achievement in Afri¬ 
ca and for many an in^ir.ing^ one, 
but 1 j do not see eye to eye vyith 
Ben Bella on all and every ques¬ 
tion. The Angolan and Algerian 
revolutions are different social phe¬ 
nomena. We appreciate Algerian 
aid and instructors, but the fitting 
must be done by Angolan men and’ 
Tvomen". What he meant was that 
,actual fighting ronstituted a school 
for thousands of future administra¬ 
tors, '8s in Algeria. 

Trilisljsiii I\alionali»iii 

There was no posturing in hi^ 
methods of talking, his manner was 
direct and straightforward, and his 
rigorous analytical skill in dissect- 
-ing an argument and coming to the 
heart of a question remarkable as 
his mastery ol detail was signih- 
cant. 

As to the more serious allegation 
that he Ivad recruited his guerilla 
force from the northern Bakcongo 
tribesmen and that be was a triba- 
list Roberto claimed that this was 
not so. I am personally sceptical 
of his reply. He may be free from 
the tribal tinge, but I do not know 
if he would not beat the tribal druma 
if he thought it was in his interest 
to do so. The tragir tribal divisions 
in the Congo which have now re¬ 
sulted in the breakup of the six 
provinces inherited from the former 
colonial power have ripped the 
Congo wide open. In fact, the Con¬ 
go has ceased to be a nation and 
has degenerated into a coterie of 
conflicting tribes and factional- poli¬ 
tical groupings. We spoke of the 
tribal -scourge at length and Rober¬ 
to is' cognisant that such a policy ' 
would rip A^ignk apart as decisive¬ 
ly as it has' done the'Congo. 

Indeed, Salazar has pinned his 
hopes on the disintegrative forces in. 
hcrent ■ within tribalism as a bul- 
waric against nationalist encroach- 




•iitotat. 'Bnt'tvhlie to ooBld ewist 
pwriaally on .eurii, -£ soei&i force, 
it ia a poor one, partiouUriy if used 
by a white man, It remains to be 
' seeti once the euphoria of the levo- 
lutlonary war is worn thin and in- 
dqwndence assured if thesft. tribal 
forces would not emerge and des¬ 
troy what has been achieved at such 
an immense cost ui human suffer¬ 
ing. The Congo offers the classic 
pVecedent. 

Roberto is a voracipus reader who 
is acquainted with the thought of 
Marx, Lenin, Maoi Tse Tung ami 
CaStio. Jiut be is not'a Marxist. To 
my (Question as to who were the 
tlunkecs that most influenced him 
he replied that the forte of o'Tilts 
in Africa was his great teacher and 
in particular the savage exploitation 
of his own country by an alien in¬ 
truder, but that two dominant think¬ 
ers that clarified his views were 
West Indians; George Padmore and 
the psychiatrist Franz Fanon, the 
ideologist of the Algerian revolu¬ 
tion and author of the now celeb¬ 
rated work, Les damnes tfr la teire. 
Widely travelled in all of Africa 
and the US, Roberto acknowledges 
his debt to these revolutionaries, 
yet with understanding born of the 
grotesque tactical blunders of l.u- 
muraba, he is prepared to move 
cautiously. 

I'orluaal Bleeding 'Wiiilr 




The colonial rbntention that the 
liberation struggle will be smashed 
by military operations in conjunc¬ 
tion with a metamorphosis -of the 
rural areas is ■ nothing short of 
ludicrous. Much of this rural 
Iransforniation takes the form of 
village regroupment and finds its 
counterpart in Algeria and Viet¬ 
nam. In Algeria more than a mil¬ 
lion and a half persons were dum¬ 
ped into these camps that were re¬ 
dolent of concentration camps. The 
truth is that Portugal does not have 
the resources to put into effect 
either a Congtantine Plan such as 
France conceived, or even to prose¬ 
cute the war much longer.' In fact, 
all of tlie arms, including fighter 
and reconnaissance aircraft are pro¬ 
vided by N A T 0. 

An effective arms embargo against 
Portugal has been, opposetl by Bri¬ 
tain’s Sir Patrick Dean (an alleged 
large shareholder ,in the Tangan¬ 
yika CoQcmiCKts Company 1 and 


FranoftW Roger Seydoax in re* 
cent Gkieml Assembly debate of the 
U N, Enormous quantities of West 
German military equipment is to be 
seen in Luand^ including jnqjs 
and lorries. 

ITic position of the United States 
Government is clear-cut. It sup* 
ports nationalist aspirations both 
militarily and financially. In his 
recent talks with Mr Salaaar and 
Foreign Minister Mr Franco Nogue- 
ira, Mr Mennon Williams said that 
although the U S recognizes that 
racial discrimination, as official 
policy does not exist, “the inferior 
economic status of the natives tends 
to create a stratified social order", 
and that the U S did not have Rie 
intention of aupplantihg the Portu¬ 
guese in its African colonics. 

U S Tip* the Scale* 

There are American investments 
in Angola and the U $ constitutes 
an import market for its exports. 
Many of my Portuguese interlenitors 
exjjressed their contempt of the 
sincerity of American thinking with 
regard to discriminatory practices. 
“I cannot see”, declared one senior 
civil servant in Luanda, “why the 
U S is BO obsessed with the so-called 
inferior economic status of our 
Portuguese citizens. We have solved 
our racial problem, whereas they 
ha\e not solved theirs. What they 
want is to substitute American pre¬ 
sence for ours here as they did in 
the ex-Belgian Congo and in Viet¬ 
nam. And this is the reason why 
they support Roberto”. 

The undeniable fact is that Ame¬ 
rican power has now tipped deci¬ 
sively the scales against Salazar. 
Given the freedom upsurge of the 
American negro it is unlikely that 
Portugal can cxinvince the Kemiedy 
administration that together with 
Pretoria it remains the sole friend 
of the West in Africa. Whether the 
mediatory intervention of Mr Ball 
and Mr Mennon Williams can bring 
Salazar to the green table remains 
to be seen. 

In his public speech of August 
12, Dr Salazar repeated the time¬ 
worn platitudes that “Angola is an 
integral and inseparable part of Por- 
tugal”. A vicious public utterance, 
however, is not a private thought 
and his interview with Mr Pinto 
Bull, the leader of the Union of the 
Populations of Guines recently, in 
Lisbon are straws in the wind. 


16.10 



wititin Portucai ' 

H Dr Salazar’s decrepit empire 
i» badgered and bedevilled by the 
internal onslaughts of the ualksna- 
list within Angola and Mozambique, 
he is equally faced with a growing 
opposition within his own wretched¬ 
ly underdeveloped country where 
dictatorship and police terror marie 
the faces of the Portuguese, as so 
pungently described by the Brazi¬ 
lian ambas'Midor in 1960 : 

“ Their tormented expressions 
reliect demoralization, revolt, of¬ 
ten despair and always intranqui¬ 
llity, in»er:urity. and fear. Fear of 
unemployment, fear of prison . • • 
This same phenomenon is visible 
in the country, in areas where 

collective life is not on the show- 
window pattern of Lisbon and 

Oporto. ITie tourist is often 
heard to exclaim : ‘magnificient 
roads’, ‘well cultivated fields’ . . 
Rut a Brazilian who knows the 
reality perceives what is behind 
and beyond this facade He knows 
that none of these things belong 
to the Portuguese people; he 

knows that these things belong on 
the contrary to a handful of rich 
bankers and feudal landlords, to 
a small group of men who con¬ 
trol the reins of political power 
This group is formed by prosper¬ 
ous business men who hold mono¬ 
polies and who are engaged in 

the pursuit of official prestige and 
the amassing of quick fortunes 
and who receive tJie sanction of 
the .State in their dubious tran¬ 
sactions . 

Algenan Parallel 

With an annual per capitu in¬ 
come of 8 120. an infant mortality 
rale of 90 per thousand (or double 
that of Japan) and 40 per c-ent of 
its inhabitants illiterate. SalazBr is 
prejiiimptuous even to speak of a 
civilizing mission. To be sure, his 
poverty-striken fascist regime stands 
on the rmi of a revolutionary 
volcano. 

The only organized political force 
in Portugal is the Communist party 
which functions within the cata¬ 
combs of illegality wiUi extensis’e 
ramifications among the peasantry 
and the urban working class. More¬ 
over, its links with the students and 
faculty members of the universities 
of Coimbra and Lisbon are remark¬ 
ably strong as was seen recently 
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when die pcofessarial and stjudnit 
body fought the police within these 
university preciitts. In this abnos- 
phere of police-state methods The 
Times correspondent in Lisbon noted 
in August of this year : “ArresU of 
men and women on suspicion of 
subversion continue at an accele¬ 
rated pace . . . Many professional 
men and women whose liberal 
thinking brings them under suspi¬ 
cion have been arrested. This is an 
uneasy country, where citizens can¬ 
not close their front doors and know 
they are safe”. Yet the tide of op¬ 
position inexorably rises. Ju.st as 
Algeria was the gravedigger of the 
moribund Fourth Republic, so are 
Salazar’s colonies destined to play 
the serpent to a corporate stale that 
has been in existence since 1928. 

National Dialogue Urged 

The rumbling.s of opposition are 
now audible. Marshall Cravciro 
Lopes, President from 1951 to 1958, 
has openly called for an end to 
censorship and police state methods 
and urges a national dialogue on 
vital questions affecting the nation’s 
destiny. The external pressure on 
Portugal ’ deepens these cleavages 
Geneial Camara Pina of the army, 
and General Pinto Rez, chief of the 
air force have declared that with¬ 
out external military equipment it 
would be impossible to en.sure Por¬ 
tuguese paramountcy in her African 
colonies. Further, an important fac¬ 
tion of industrial leaders, including 
Mr Jorge de Melo, director of the 
powerful Companhia Uniono Fubril. 
shares the views of Marshall Lopes. 
Nor w this surprising. Already the 
economy is trapped in the miasma 
of stagnation, with unemployment 
rearing its head and priees of staple 
foods, including salted codfi-h, 
rising sharply; and this in a coiinti 7 
faced with a burgeoning population 
and an agriculture which still .bord¬ 
ers on the mediaeval. 

The Ixipes-de Melo thesis is that 
if Portugal IS to survive it must 
reach a negotiated settlement with 
the African nationalists m order to 
direct its resources to the modd- 
nization of the economy For it is 
only in this way that it can meet 
the competition of E F T A and 
E C M. And hence peace in Angola 
becomes imperative for survival. 
Another variant of this thesis is that 
if Goa had been granted indepen- 
d«nce at the propitious hour the 


inflictod oo IWiMiiifiBe 
aim would hstye been 

1>(» O A S 

The feudal families within Portu¬ 
gal and the notorious “thirty fami¬ 
lies’ in Angola (many of whose fed- 
endas exc^ 80,000 hectares) and 
business interests in Angola are op¬ 
posed to any compromise. Here 
again it must be borne in mind 
(and the Algerian and Indochinesr 
precedents are illuminating) that 
nationalists’ funds are partially, 
derived from the large facenderot 
and business interests in the form of 
‘protection’ money. Many of the 
more retrograde elements within 
this social class speak of a ‘Brazi¬ 
lian solution’, i e. independejice 
from Portugal and they fear that 
Salazar i.s preparing a compromise 
that would jeopardize their inter¬ 
ests. 

So far this strata has .shown no¬ 
thing of the organisational cohesive¬ 
ness of the 0 A S, or for that mat¬ 
ter, nothing of its ferocity. And it 
1 .S unlikely to have any such cohe¬ 
rence, becau.se among the European 
community in Angola the social 
divisions are monstrously laige, 
with the lower income groups open¬ 
ly declaiming that the country has 
come to such a pathetic impasse 
bccausi' of the refusal of the rich to 
pay taxes and their policy of forced 
labour Military operations have 
iperely accelerated this rift. The 
(xinscripts to whom J spoke in An¬ 
gola saw no reason for the war. 
and many expressed the view that 
they were fighting for the rich and 
that they had nothing to gain by 
Its continuance. To the right of 
Salazar i.s the monarchist parlv 
linked with all the forces of the 
traditional order. 

Members of the legal liheral-He- 
mocratic opposition are inadequately 
organized but many of their younger 
bloods are calling for a working 
arrangement with the Communists 
as one way out of the political 
deadend. Moreover, the exiled 
groups re.siding in Brazil led by 
General Humberto and the courage¬ 
ous Henrique Galvao have left their 
imprimatur. It is this conjunction of 
forces both within Portugal and out- 
-side that will determine the future 
contours of Angola and that of Por¬ 
tugal itself. 



Sniaan FaeflHr in Agricultitntl E^erelopment 


Stttdy of a Tribal Community 

Vtnmjan Saim. 


The tiny territory of Tripura is beset by many social and economic problems. The most formidiMe 
of these perhaps, is the rehabditation of tribals who tnfrry on a type of predatory agriculture 

The Tripura Administration has put into operation two schemes to rehabilitate these people. The . 
study of the impact of these schemes attempted here, shows that in a tribal community equal social and' 
economic stimuli may produce different results ikpending upon subjective factors Hke attitudes to work, 
to living standards, etc. 


'THE reactions of tribal coimnu- 
nities to agricultural develop¬ 
ment and social welfare projects 
was studied in a village survey 
undertaken by the Agro-£conomic 
Research Centre for North East 
India, Joriiat, in a Government spon¬ 
sored Tribal Welfare Colony in Tri¬ 
pura'. This survey has shown that 
with same sorts of economic bene¬ 
fits, persons of similar social and 
economic background achieved diff¬ 
erent degrees of progress in their 
adaptation to new ways of life and 
living. The importance of non-eco- 
nomic factors is profound in a tri¬ 
bal community 

Socio-Economic Background 
A brief account of the social and 
economic background of the people 
under study may not be out of 
place. The tiny territory of Tripura 
is beset with many social and eco¬ 
nomic problems. The most formid¬ 
able of these is, perhaps, the reha¬ 
bilitation of over one lakh ‘Jhumia’ 
population who move from one 
place to another with the Jhum 
cycle® These people are accustomed 
to live a simple and easy-going life; 
their needs are few, aspirations 
limited and standard of living very 
low. But their rehabilitation is not 
only an economic problem as it in¬ 
volves social and psychological 
questions. The Tripura Administra¬ 
tion has initiated several projects 
for improving the lot of the Jhu- 
mias. The Jhumia Colonisation 
Scheme is one such project’. Work 
on the Settlement Scheme of the 
Jhumias was started by the Tripura 
Administration in 1953 at Katha- 
liacherra. The principal objective 
of the colonisation Scheme tv'as to 
induce shifting cultivators to adopt 
settled farming. 

results of tlie survey showed 
that the colonisation Scheme has 
been a partial success and settled 


farming has got a mixed reception. 
It was seen that 4t per cent of the 
families left for unknown destina¬ 
tions after receiving the benefits 
under the scheme. Of the remain¬ 
ing 49 per cent (36 families), the 
occupational pattern i» as follows’: 


Occupational Class < 

• 


(1) Solely settled 



farmers 

6 

16 7 

(2) Mainly settled 



fanners 

11 

80.8 

(3) Mainly Jhumias 

(4) Solely jhumias 

10 

27.8 

and others 

9 

26.00 

Total 

36 

100.00 


Thus 16.7 per cent of the fami¬ 
lies have been converted to settled 
farming, 58.4 per cent are in the 
transitional stage and 25 per cent 
are still following their traditional 
occupation. There is another way of 
looking at the picture. There are 
three types of farmers among the 
colonists — the first group is prog¬ 
ressive and has the ‘will to develop* 
its farms. In contrast, there is an¬ 
other group which is indifferent 
to better life and living and pre¬ 
fers to stick to its traditional way 
of life. There is a third section 
which has changed its technique of 
production, but is indifferent to 
better life. 

Three Hoiucholiis 
In connection with the survey of 
the Kathaliacherra Jhumia Settle¬ 
ment Colony, the author carried out 
case studies of a few selected house¬ 
holds with a view to pin-point the 
factors which have caused different 
levels of development amongst simi¬ 
lar people. Data from three house¬ 
holds (A, B, and C) are presente.d 


in this paper. The household ‘A’ 
belongs to the group which showed 
marked progress, the household ‘B’ 
has shown decline and the house¬ 
hold ‘C belongs to the group which 
could not show much progress, 
though it entirely changed its tech¬ 
nique of production from Jhum to 
settled farming. Although these 
three households belong to three 
different groups, none of the house¬ 
hold is ‘representative* of the group 
it belongs to in the strict statistical 
sense. The three households are 
chosen deliberately, on the basis of 
certain common characteristics in 
social and economic background. 
These are : (i) they were solely 
dependent on jhum fanning before 
settlement in the colony; (ii) they 
had similar family composition at 
the time of settlement, that is, they 
had equal numbers of working and 
consuming units; (iii) they got al¬ 
most similar housing, financial and 
other benefits under the government 
schemes; and, tiv) they belong to 
Reangs’. 

Tabic I presents data on the fami¬ 
ly composition and characteristics of 
the three households under study. 
In respect of working units, house¬ 
hold C is at a disadvantage com¬ 
pared to other two households 
having 3 working members each. 
The head of the household ‘A’ is 
literate, but his counterparts in 
other two families are not. All the 
three households send their child¬ 
ren of school-gojing age to school 
except housebopljf^’ which does 
not send a to school, 

E<^OIlcMn|^a, ' i^cirfornumee 

Though in respect of £he above 
there is little difference, there has 
been a wide gap between the posses¬ 
sion of economic assets and per¬ 
formance in agriculture. Table 2 
gives data on the acreage under 
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* IU|isttrtd Trademark of the Mobil Compinlo 


The Indian Oil Company now suppli-es 
the world-famous MOBIL automotive, 
indiistrial and marine lubricants. 
Indianoii helps keep the wheels of 
industry turning and vital transport 
running round-the-clock. 
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It.-wili lj«,wen frota-Tuble 2 that 
had a ti«t sown area 

6.1S a^res — AlS aerfcs ia^aettled 
&m>ng/and 2.0Q acres in Jhum 
larmieg-and raised crops worth ap- 
ptbxLomtidly Ib l.SOQ.^. Against 
'^is the solely Jhumia hous^md B 
Wpihed on a patch of 2 acraa of 
Ihuda land and raised crops worth 
ahrat Rs 400.00 and household C 
working on 3.4 acres of land raised 
crops wqtUi about Rs 500.00. This 
wiii amplyshow that household A 
produced about three times or more 
than the other two. This was posu* 
•hie only because of the extraordi- 
.nary seal and energy of the head 
of the family and his practical 
bent of mind. Working hard on 
the land allotted by the Govern¬ 
ment. be attracted the attention of 
the extension officer and' utilised 
the facilities offered to the jhumias 
to the maximum This bore fruit 
and he could purchase some acres 
of low-land .particularly suited for 
paddy cultivation. The practical 
sense of the man has prompted him 
not to give up jhum farming alto¬ 
gether. . He has utilised the labour 
of his wife and daughter who are 
adept in jhum farming. This has 
earned him a gros.s income of Rs 
400.00 which is equal to the total 
income of household B. The cru-' 
cial factor is thus the attitude to 
work and to better living. Iii this 
respect, the case of Household' C 
may be cited This household has 
accepted settled fanmng as its 
mainstay, but this has not paid it 
as well as it' might have expected. 
This may lure it to take up jhum- 
framing in addition to settled farm¬ 
ing. 

The economic condition of the 
househpld tnay be reassessed with 
- Inference fo the possession of assets. 
Some of the assets owned by the 
three households are shown in 
Table 3. Households A and C who 
are relatively progressive possess 
similar assets, which are far supe¬ 
rior to the assets, possessed by 
Household B. The household *6’ 
stuck to Jhum farming though 3.50 
icnit of land were allotted to'it for 
^tled cultivation. THe amount of 
Rs 500.00 paid to it for the pur¬ 
chase of bullodcB etc, it seems, was 
.used for consumption. In respect 
of housing, while households A and 
C are living in the colony houses 


'-hous^wid B oonrtntofod st 
tradidonal ‘Machang’- house beside 
the colony Itouae which was hi' « 
delapidat^ condition, - The con- 
striictioa of a traditional housa {or 
use 1 $. symbolig^-4^. the attitu^ cd 
. this household in lum-tbsditional 
ways. 

Goochuien ^ 

The foregoing discussion brings 
out two significaitt facto i 

(a) personal attitudes to way's 
of life play important role in agri¬ 
culture in a tribal community, and, 
'. ■ (b) equal social and economic 
stimulus may produce different re¬ 
salts, depending upon subjective 
factors like the attitude to work, to 
living standards etc. 

Notm 

> Ssikia, Safia and Sarnia ; " Kathalia- 
cherra, RepoM Wn the Socio-Econo¬ 
mic Survey of Government-Spon 
sored Jhumia Colony jn Tripura, 
Agio-EConomic Research Centre for 
N E Indja, Jorfaat (Unpublished). 

^ * Jhumia * is from A* wotd ' Jhum ’ 

which stands for a piiec|uto<y type 
of agriculture practised by semi- 
noipadic hill tribes of north-east 
India. 


faiSsMog 'befWsen two mcoswdvd 
ihupk twsmdonf ^ a plot tsf 1““* 
The' Jhum cycle hM oseiti reducea to- 
4 io; 9 years in Tripura cbmpaxed to 
a normal period of 10 to 15 yean. 
For toe eradication and control of. 
jhum fanning. , the Administration 
has' two schemes ; , 

(l|.iThe Jbumia Sentemem Achemc 
initiated in f92t3 under Ae Fim 
FhU) provided each Jhumia fa- 
' mhy willing to take up settled 
fanning wlA 4 acre* of land— 
'msbiably 2 acre.* TiUa fup- 
Ihutdl and <2 acres Lunga (low- ' 
JMd)' and a gram of ,Rs 500 i 
. for purchase of bulteck*. Imple- 
in«nts and seed, etc, .and. 

(iij Tho Jhumia Colony Scheme, 
taken up in 1957, in the Se¬ 
cond Plan, to expedite an'd sup- 
' plement Ae works started under 
Ae first Scheme wiA Ae pro¬ 
vision of a house in a colony, 

' A Colony is also provided with 
medical, veterinary and educa-, 
tional fuplo junior- basic stan¬ 
dard ) facilhies. 

The occupational .clas^catiott is 
based on gross income from th^ two 
systems of agriculture. 

The Reangs are an important tribal 
community of Tripura. They, o'* 
traditionally Jhumias Though Aey 
have close affinity wiA Ae Tripuras, 
Aey remained very 'backward social- . 
1y and economically due to their - 
slicking to ‘JHum. farming. ‘ ’ 


A Jhum cycle is the period of 

Table 1 I Pamily Composition sMtd ChararterUticK 


House- Bex distribution 

holds M F TSur 


Economic Status 


A 

B 

C 


2 

2 

4* 


3 

3 

2 


5 

5 

6 * 


Wor¬ 

ker 

2 

3 

2 


Hel¬ 

per 


Depen¬ 

dant 

2 

2 

4* 


Educat ional Statm 
L~ IL StuJient 


2 

4 

4* 


One male baby is only 6 months old.. 

Table S r Acreage under and Income from Agriculture, 1960- 61 


Acreage under 


Annual Cross In- 


Household 

' Settled Farming 

Jhum 

>,-«oipe from 

-----. 

Senled Jhum 

Farming Farming 

Tofa) 

Net a^ea 
sown 

Cropped 

Area 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


Rs 

fis 

A 

4 15 

7.15 

2.00 

1100.00 

40000. 

i!«j0.00 

B 

_ 

_ 

2.00 

_ 

400,00 

400.00 

.c 

3 40 

3.50 

— 

500.00 

— 

.500,<00 



Table 3 : 

Honairihold Assets, 1961. 

i 

Households 

Land Owned 

Livestock 

-housing 

• 




Work 

Young 


Tloor ' 


TiUa 

Lunga 

stock 

stock 

Poultry Unite 

Space 


(Acres) 

(Number) 


(Sq It) 

A 

1.90 

S.t30 

2 

1 

32 3 

552 

B 

I.SOt 

' 2.0(B 

- 

' ^ 

8 2 

344 

C 

1.00 

3.80 

2 - 

1 

6 2 

405 
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t Not cultivated. 
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ACC 

QUALITY PRODUCTS 

TO HELP INDIA’S 

INDUSTRIES 


ACGOCID 


a special acld-raalstlng 
cement, proof against 
both acids and chemicals. 
For setting acid-resistant 
bricHs In acid towers, 
fume stacks, acid storage 
and pickling tanks...wher¬ 
ever protection from 
acids is needed. 


ACG08ET-50 

—air-setting refractory 
cement which can with¬ 
stand temperatures up to 
1710* C., and has firm 
bonding strength. For 
jointing, bonding, monoli¬ 
thic and rammed linings, 
for protective wash of 
furnace-walls and floors 


FIREBRICKS 

...manufactured to your 
specifications of shapes, 
sizes and alumina con¬ 
tent. ACC Firebricks re¬ 
sist abrasion and spalling. 
They possess all the 
properties required for 
long service under severe 
operating conditions In 
high temperature zones 
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Deveidpmmt of Fertfliwr L^ustry 

Some 'Vital Consideratioas 


AJoy Gupta 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha recently the Minister for Steel and Heavy IndmtTy indicated that the public 
sector would have a greater share in fertiliser production in future. Ap(&L^am other factors, technologi¬ 
cal and strategic considerations also favour fertiliser production in the public .tet&r. 

The three industries, fertilisers, explosives and petro-chemicals, are clppdy inter-connected. Then 
integrated development in the public sector will permit units to switch o^r to the production of ex¬ 
plosives when necessary and then change back to fertilisers. 

The other important consideration in connection with the development of the fertiliser industry is 
that coal-based fertiliser production >is uneconomic. AmAwpia is much cheaper to produce when the raw 
materials are derived from petroleum or natural gas lluai from coal. 

In fact, the principal reason for the high cost of prodactUm of fertUisers tn India is that our planU 
are mostly coal-based Much greater reliance should be placed, therefore, on surfdus naphtha from the re¬ 
fineries and natural gas from the oil fields as the source of raw material for fertiliser production in future, 


rpHE Third Plan targets of pro¬ 
duction of fertilisers are 10 
lakh tons of nitrogen (as nitroge¬ 
nous fertilisers), 4 lakh tons of 
phosphorus (as phosjrfiatic fertili¬ 
sers) and 2 lakh tons of potash (as 
potash fertilisers). Production and 
import of nitrogenous fertilisers in 
19^-61 and 1961-62 were as 
follows • 

Nitrogenous Fertilisers 
(*000 tons of N) 

Year Production Import 

1960- 61 109 173 

1961- 62 151 142 


Production of phosphatic fertilisers 
(in terms of P-Oj) was 53,000 tons 
in 1960-61 and 65,000 tons in 
1961-62. Import of potash fertilisers 
which is not yet produced in the 
country, was 25,000 tons (in terms 
of K 3 O) in 1960-61 and 30.000 
tons in 1961-62. 

So far 18 units (shown in the 
table) have been licensed to pro¬ 
duce fertilisers. 

Fertiliser is an industry in which 
both public and private sectors 
operate, as m iron and iteel. 
Whereas the iron »nd steel industry 
started in the private sector indu.s- 
try and the Government came in 
later on, fertiliser started as a pi^- 
lic sector industry from the begin¬ 
ning. Of the production target, of 
10 lakh tons of nitrogen fertilisers, 
5.7 lakh tons are scheduled to be 
manufactured by the private sector. 

C Subraanamam, Minister for 
Steel and Heavy Industries, ad¬ 
mitted in flu Lok Sabha earlier 


this month that the Third Plan 
production target for the fertiliser 
was not likely to be achieved, 
mainly on account of the inability 
of the private sector licensees to 
implement their programmes. Some 
of the licences issued had been sur¬ 
rendered and the public sector 
Fertiliser Corporation was now try¬ 
ing to take on as many projects as 
possible, he said. In the public 


sector the Rourkela Fertiliser Fac¬ 
tory has been transferred from 
Hindustan Steel to the Fertiliser 
Corporation. The three new pro¬ 
jects at Trombay, Namrup and 
Gortdchpur are expected to go into 
production in the Third Plan period. 
The Trombay project will use refi¬ 
nery gases and petroleum naphtha 
from the petroleum refineries in 
Bombay. The ammonia, urea and 


Units Lirenited to Produce Ferlilisers 
Project Details 


Covernmenl-owned Plants 
Sindn (Bihar) § 

Rourkela (Onssa)§ 

Nangal (Punjab) § 

Alwaye (Kerala )'§ 

Trombay (Bombay) 

Gorakhpur (Uttar Pradesh) 

Kami (Madhya Pradesh) 

Nam rup f Assam) 

Neyveli (Madras) 

Private Sector Plants 
Kothagiidam (Andhra), Andhra 
SuRar Ltd 

Visakhapatnam (Andhra)', Coro- 
mandar Fertilisers Co, Ltd 
Baroda (Gujarat),* The Gujrat 
State FVrtihsers Co, Ltd 

Ennore (Madras)!, BID Parry, Ltd 
Tuticorin (Kerala). Kothari & 
Sons 

Mangalore (Mysore), Shaw Wal¬ 
lace & Co. and RallU India Ltd 

Varanasi (Uttar Pradesh) 

Sahu Jain Group. 

Durgapur (West Bengal)* 

Durgapur Fertilisers & Chemicals 


Ammonium sulphate, ammonium sulphate- 
nitrate, urea, 70,000 tons N 
Calcium-ammonium nitraite, 80,000 tons N 
Calcium-ammonium nitraite, 80,000 tons N 
Ammonium sulphate, ammonium phos¬ 
phate, ammonium chloride, 30,000 tonsN 
Urea and nitro phosphate, 90,000 tons N 
Urea, 80,000 tons N 
Urea, 100,000 tons N 
Urea and ammolnium sulphate, 45,000 
tons N 

Urea, 70,000 tons N 

Urea, 66.()00 tons N 
Ammonmnn phosphate, 365,000 tons; 
urea, 16,500 tons. 

Urea, 90,000 tons; ammonium phosphate, 
125,000 tons; ammonium sulphate, 
200,000 tons. 

Ammonium phosphate, 16,500 tons N 
Ammonium phosphate, 84,000 tons N 

Urea, 99,000 tons; ammonium phosphate, 
123,750 tons, amiponiPtn sulphate, 
99,000 tons. 

Ammonium chloride, 10,000 tOM N 


Urea, 132,000 tons. 


Ltd 

Hanumangarh (Rajasthan) 

House of Jitlan Ammonium sulphate, 80,000 tons N 

S In operation. 

• To be owned jointly by the Government and private industry. 
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VOUR 

CHILD 

WORRY 

ABOUT 


/|ftiiitt«irsi> or}^'‘ ivjhtmY: 
leaves things ifcs y,oy, They knti^w '- 
you wilt do what is fciest lon'themi 

This year you have watched your 
tak^-honne income shrink due to 
Higher, taxes and the Compulsory ' 
Deposit Scheme, Sut as a res- ^ 
ponsible provider you know that, 
one item vyhich you cannot cut' 
down on is Life insurance. As a 
policy-holder, you will do all yOu 
cdn to keep paying those premi¬ 
ums. But if you do not have Life 
Insurance you will surely take a 
policy now. 

Remember that if you find it diffi¬ 
cult to make ends meet on your 
present income, how muCh more 
difficult will it be for your family if 
they are suddenly deprived of 
your income ! 
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nitiic are being su|>plied 

by the Chemical Construction Car* 
{>orebon of T7 S A sutd the nitro- 
phosphorus plant by Chemical and 
Industrial Corporation, also of USA. 
Foreign exchange for the project is 
provided out of AID assistance and 
the rupee finance from PL 480 funds. 
The cost of the project, is estimated 
to be about fls If."! crores. Tile 
second stage of the Alwaye fertili¬ 
ser unit’s expansion programme has 
been completed tvitii the beginning 
of operation of an oil gassification 
plant using naphtha, designed and 
supplied by Britain's Power Gas 
Corporation. This will replace the 
old process and the plant’s capacity 
will increase from 10,000 tons to 
80,000 tons of nitrogen fertilisers. 
The third stage of the expansion 
programme at Alwaye will further 
raise capacity to lO.OOO tons of 
nitrogen fertiliser. This stage will 
.also be completed by 1965. 

The factory at Namrup is sche¬ 
duled to go into production by the 
end of 1965. It is estimated to 
cost Rs 17 Crores. The ammonia,, 
urea and sulphuric acid plants at^* 
being supplied by Chemical Con¬ 
struction Corporation and the am¬ 
monium sulphate plant is being 
put up departmentally by the Fer¬ 
tiliser Corporation. Foreign ex¬ 
change is provided out of Bririsli 
credits. The Gorakhpur factory 
which is to produce 86,(K)0 tons of 
nitrogen in the form of urea per 
yeai' will be constnicted in colla¬ 
boration with a Japanese firm. The 
cost of the project is estimated at 
Rs 80 crores, the foreign exchange 
component of which will be met 
from Japanese credit The project 
is expected to be completed by the 
end of 1966; The Kami project 
whkh was originally licensed for 
the private sector has been ttdeen 
over by the Fertiliser Corporation. 
The target of productihn is 1 lakh 
tons of nitrogen in the form of urea. 
The plant, estimated <to cost about 
Rs .55 crore$ will be huiH entirely 


by the Corporation which will 
' purchase die designs, know-how 
and special macfiirmries from for¬ 
eign firms., ^ 

In the private sector Fast India 
Distilleries have their factory at 
Ennofe which started production in 
March 1962. The naphtha-based 
plant was built by Simon-Carves 
and is financed by the Common¬ 
wealth Development Finance Coi- 
porarion. The Kothagudam and 
Visakhapatnam fertiliser projects 
ip the private sector arc still at the 
blue-print stage. The Government 
has approved foroign exchange 
loans from the Export-Import Bank 
for these projects. Gujarat State 
Ferlilisers’ project ai Baroda has 
also made some progress. 

(j«M for Public OwnerAip 

fn sharp contrast with the lack¬ 
adaisical progress of the private 
sector projects, the Government- 
owned plants are exceeding theii 
production targets. The Sindri 
Factory, for instance, exceeded the 
target for ammonium sulphate, urea 
and ammonium sulphate nitrate in 
1962-68. Similarly, the factory at 
Nangal also has exceeded its tar¬ 
get. The slow progress of projects 
m the private sector is being serio¬ 
usly considered by the Government 
and a committee of experts is likely 
to be appointed to make on the 
spot .studies of the progress of all 
fertiliser projects. The Minister for 
Heavy Industiies in hi* statement 
in the Lok Sabha referred to above 
hinted at the possibiiii) of all fer- 
tilisei production in futuie being 
taken over by the public sector. If 
this came about, it would be a wel¬ 
come development, particularly in 
the case of nitrogenous ferlilisers. 

The three basic industries, ferti¬ 
lisers. explosives and potro-ch^mi- 
cals, have an integrated pattern of 
growth. They are closely inter¬ 
connected and should be planned 
in such-a way tliat maximum bene¬ 
fit is, derived frpm them. An in«fe- 


grated pattern will allow the units 
to switch over to llie production of 
explosives when necessaiy and they ' 
switch hack to fertiliser production. 
The diagram makes the inter- 
rolationsiup clear. 

The principal and the cheapest 
source of nitrogen is air.' To con¬ 
vert nitrogen into ammonia, hydro¬ 
gen is needed One of the cheapest 
sources of hydrogen is th® crack> 
ing process of the parallin fraction 
petroleum. Hydrogen on reac¬ 
tion with nitrogen gives ammonia 
which be converted into diffe¬ 
rent forms of fertilisers. Ammonia 
on oxidation gives nitric acid whjeh 
is the ba,sis of the majority of heavy 
explosives, detonators and propel¬ 
lants used in war. TNT {trini¬ 
trotoluene) is manufactured by the 
reaction of toluene, derived either 
from coal or petroleum, with nitric 
acid, R D X ( cyclonile ), a very 
jiow'ei'ful high explosive, is prepared 
h) the action of nitric acid on hex- 
aine 1 hexamethylene tetramine) 
which in turn is obtained from 
annnonia and formaldehyde. Both 
of these are at present obtained for 
commercial use from petroleum 
sources. Nitric acid is in fact the 
chemical' most needed by a country 
in a war. 

To establish an integrated ferti- - 
User-explosives industry will call 
for very large capital investment. 
Furtlier, for security reasons alsp 
the plants have to be in the public 
sector. In peace time when the. 
storkpiling of defence materials is 
not iieeeasary, nitrie acid produc¬ 
tion could be roduced and surplu.s 
ammonia utilised for the production 
of fertilisers. 

Goal »» Petroleum-'or IVatural Gas 

Tile other important point con¬ 
tained in statement iff the Minisler 
for Steel and Heavy Industries was 
that the, principal reason for the 
private fertiliser projects making 
poor progress is the difficulty ex- 
periisTOcd in securing foreign colla¬ 
boration, He' did not, however; ' 
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emmont m tbe reasons why foralgn 
coltaborfttors were so shy. 'HXtSt 
(rrobablfe .reason is perhaps the tot- 
port clause in collaboration agree< 
ments insisted on by the Gov«m- 
ment. Foreign firms are reluctant 
to enter into export commitments, 
particularly considering the high 
costs of production of fertilisers jn 
India. 

A second reason toiiid be tliat 
coabbased fertiliser production is 
distinctly unattractive In fact, the 
main cause of the Itigh production 


cgai oi fertiliaera in JAdlia is - 
our plants are tuoMiy coftt'based. 
It is well known that ammonia is 
much cheaper to produce when the 
raw materials are derived from 
petroleum or natural gas sources 
than when they are derived from 
coal. Much greater reliance should 
have been placed, therefore, on the 
sutplus petroleum naphtha from 
the refineries and the natural gas 
available in our oil fields in Guja¬ 
rat and Assam as the source of raw 
material for fertilisers. It has 
been calculated that investment 


nf ^uaritonut is aimut 30 per 
cent in ff ’naphtha-based tmk 
than in oxw based on cmd, A ton of 
naphtha costs about its 73 at our 

refineries j this can produce a ton 
of nitrogenous ferriliser The e i f 
value of one ton of imported nit¬ 
rogenous fertiliser is fie 1,000. 
Further, large ijuantities pi naphtha 
are available from refineries in the 
Middle East which could be im¬ 
ported to produce ammonia. This 
would be far cheaper than to im¬ 
port fertilisers. 


DONATE LIBERALUV TO THE NATIONAL OEFENCB FUND 


TO PLANT 



Setting up a new 
factory? Remember^ 
it IS always advisable 
to ask for the services 
of experienced constructior 
engineers. It pays in the long 

run in economy and efficiency ■ Come to Dodsal with your''^^^ 
blue-print. Dodsal will study your basic requirements, con¬ 
struct the factory, set up the equipment and deliver the complete 
plant in record time ■ Dodsal are already working as construction engineers on turn-key 
jobs for a large number of organisations both in the public and the private sectors, 
putting up industrial plants, power stations and laying pipe lines tor oil 
For alt Inquiries please contact Construction Division 


[0)®dIg®D 

•sMivairrB s.imi'tsb 

Bombay ■ Calcutta P New Delhi 
Hyderebad W Bengaiore ■ Rourkeie 
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{^Blei^ne^ B^l^r Crow^ of 


Indian Shipping 

Sodbir Miilji 


The principal lesson of the controversy over the India-UK-Coatinem Conference's decision lo raise 
freight rates is that the Government of India are still helpless againsi foreign-contrcdled shipping cartels. 

The strength of the Conference system must be realised to appreciate the teeaJcness of the measures 
suggested by the Government to counter if. No amount of global licensing, permission to charter or general 
statements that tramp shipping tall be helped is liiely to prove effective against the Conferences. What is 
required is to divert cargoes away fN>m Conference vessds to ‘independent carriers who are ulUting to offer 
regular service. ^ 

/>) Older to do this, the Government will have to take three radical steps. 

First, they must outlaw the deferred rebate system and force the Conferences to pay all accumulated 
rebates immediately 


Second, they must outlaw cartels and oligopolies in Indian shipping by compiling the Conferences 
to accept all carrieis who are prepared to operate regular services. 

Third, they must withdraw their very considerable patronage from the^ Conferetwes. 

\The views expressed in this article are the author's own and not those of the shipping line with 
whom he is employed] 


^LTHOUGH the (rovernment 
has angrily criticised the 
freight increase by the India-UK- 
Continent (ionfercnce on the grounds 
that it will affect exports, on exa¬ 
mining the facts, one cannot help 
feeling that the argument does not 
cut much ice The incidence of 
the increase on none of the princi¬ 
pal export commodities will exceed 
2 per cent of the end-price. In 
any case, the difference of 5 per 
rent between what the Government 
IS willing to offer and whu't 
the Conference has demanded 
is so narrow that the burden can¬ 
not possibly be of any great signi¬ 
ficance for oui exports. The point 
at issue, therefore is not the extent 
of the freight increase—there is as 
little logic behind the Government’s 
arguments for a 7 1/2 per cent in¬ 
crease as there is in the Confer¬ 
ence’s arguments for a 12 1/2 per 
cent rise, each has arrived at an 
ad hoc figure which it considers 
the maximum compromise that it 
can offer to the other. 

Covernmenl ClimKA Down 

The point at issue as far as the 
Government is concerned is pres¬ 
tige. Both the Minister for Shipp¬ 
ing and his Ministry have for long 
beaten the driiins for the Confer¬ 
ences. The Government’s Shinn¬ 
ing Corporation is among the 
most enthusiastic protagonists 


the Conference system, and has 
fortified itself by non-commercial 
methods in many Conferences. The 
Government has given massive 
and remunerative support to the 
Conferences by contracting all non¬ 
bulk Government imports {which 
in some trades are as high as 60 
per cent of the total non-bulk 
movement to India) to the Confer¬ 
ences. It, therefore, came as a 
shock to the Ministry that the India- 
UK Conference should ignore its 
recommendation on the question of 
freight increase. 

The Government did not perhaps 
go lahout the whole business in 
the right way; they delayed making 
public their recommendation in the 
hope that they could cajole the Con¬ 
ference in private: when they did 
announce it they gave no reasons 
for their conclusions; finally, they 
created a situation in which either 
they or the Conference had to 
lose face. It was the Government 
which had to climb down and the 
impression was inevitably created 
that the Government are still help¬ 
less against major foreign cartels. 

The basic lesson of the contraver- 
sy is that the Government have no 
Control over foreign-dominated car¬ 
tels and the question that is raised 
is whether the Government should 
eoptinue to relv on closely-knit 
Conferences, or whether they should 


and can eneouragr mdepeiidenl 
(farriers, in case Conferences get 
out of control? This is not the 
first time 'that this issue has had 
to be faced; nor is India the first 
country to face it. In the U S, in 
a dramatic shipping battle, Isbrandt- 
sen, an independent American 
operator, challenged some of the 
major American Conferences in 
trades to and from the USA. He 
fought, albeit unsuccessfully, 
against tying shippers to Confer¬ 
ences by long-term contracts, there 
by eliminating open competition 

Vicious .Sjrstem 

In India the Conferences' con¬ 
trol on shippers is maintained by 
the even more vicious system of de¬ 
ferred rebates. The justification 
for the system is spelt out in a 
small pamphlet published by Kar- 
mahom Conference as follows: ‘but 
what can he {the liner-owner) do 
if a tramp vessel, perhaps pre¬ 
pared to operate at a temporary 
los.s while waiting for berer em¬ 
ployment, makes an isolated raid 
on his trade and removes a lot of 
his cargo? He tries to protect him¬ 
self by saying to his customers that 
if they confine their support to him 
and his Conference colleagues then 
he will give them special terms or 
deferred rebate on the rates....Most 
shippers Tecogtiise the value of the 
Cimference service and give it their 
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COflCoats the vicjousness of the 
system, First, it is used not j««t 
against "stray tramps*’, but also 
against independent carriers operat¬ 
ing on a regular basis; second, 
the rebates ate deferred, i.e., they 
are paid only about six months after 
the goods are sliipped. As a re¬ 
sult, at any time a shipper has 
rebates for past shipments due 
which he would forfeit unles.s he 
continued to ship by the Conference. 
The Alexander Committee in the 
U S dedal ed it as a system of 
"continual dependence . ... by forc¬ 
ing his (the shipper’s) exclusive 
patronage for one cssntract period 
under threats of forfeit of differ¬ 
entials accumulated during a pre¬ 
vious contract period” 

/ 

Combined with the deferred re¬ 
bate system, Conferences ensure 
their monopolistic hold by pre¬ 
venting other shipping companies, 
who are prepared to offer a regular 
acrvice, from joining their cartel. 
As Conferences are historically 
composed of long-established foreign 
fines, even the few national lines 
who may be members inevitably 
have to take a back-seat in Con¬ 
ference discussions For instance, 
in the India-UK-Continenl C®nler- 
ence, there arc 8 British lines, 8 
Continental Jines and just 3 Indian 
lines. As all decisions are taken 
by a majority vote; the Indian 
lines ran be ignored very easily. 
Giving evidence before the Select 
Committee of the Merchant Shipp¬ 
ing Bill, Sir Rama.swami Mudaliar 
described the Indian shipowner?.' 
position in the Conference by say¬ 
ing that they had to approach “the 
Conference overlords with bated 
breath and trembling knees” on 
any issue of importance. 

Wluit Covermnont Must Do 

The strength of the Conference 
svsteni must lie realised to appre¬ 
ciate the weakness of the measure.- 
suggested by the Government to 
counlerart Jt. No amount of global 
licensing, permission to charter, or 
general statements tlial framn ship¬ 
ping will be helped is likely to 
prove effective against the Confer. 


it! order to do this the Gtjvera- 
meni would have to take three radi¬ 
cal steps. First, they must outlaw 
the deferred rebate system and force 
the Conference to pay all accumu¬ 
lated rebates untnedialely. Scrond, 
they must outlaw cartels and oligo- 
jmlies in Indian trades by forcing 
Conferences to accept all carrivi? 
who are prepared to operate regular 
services. Third, they must withdraw 
their' very considerable patronage 
from the Conferences. 

It w unfortunate that the Govern¬ 
ment have entered into long-term 
contracts with the major Conferences 
for small rebates. To think that they 
have gained by this js a grave «ror. 
When any shipper ships at least 30 
per cent of any trade, as the Gov¬ 
ernment docs, he is always in a 
position to dictate his terms. It is 
certain, therefore, that the Confer¬ 
ences would be forced to give the 
Government a minimum of 1.5 per 
cent rebate (which is what they ate 
getting) even if the Government 
did not contract with the Confer- 
ence,s. Take the recent contract the 
Government have entered into with 
the USA Conference: for a long 
time most Government cargoes wen- 
being shipped at 30 per cent dis¬ 
count; now the Government has 
contracted with the Conference for 
all cargoes — for the same diicount 
of 30 per cent! 

Indian Shipping Strong Enough 

As for the first two measuies sug- 
ge.sted above, outlawing the deferred 
rebate system and oligopolies, they 
require a major change in the Gov¬ 
ernment's attitude l« shipping 
Even AiitonV was not so tied to 
Cleopatra as the Covernment is to 
the Conference .system; to them, 
outlawing the deferred rebate system 
would be a great leap in the dark. 
Yet the time has,, come to assert oiir 
independence in iiitenmtiunal ship- 
pins Indian shipowners can and 
will provide the necessary sersdee 
to carry India’s trade; we are no 
longer a minor maritime power 
which can be ignored; wc have 
gathered strength alnd developed 


it ia not, of course, jnidifiabie * 
compai’e our strength wilh what th 
Amerkans have achieved;, yet it j 
necessary to drop some Britisih com 
plexrt and siihslitute fog them aonii 
American attitudes to ensure one' 
independence on the aea& Th 
Americans do not permit dosei 
Coirfercnces wilh restricted member 
ship, the kind of oUgr^oiy whici 
can got a vice-grip on a coantry’i 
trade. The Americans insist on re 
gulatmg (heir trade by permitting 
carriage only at approved rates and 
not allowing pernicious sySteim 
like deferred rebates. Their trades 
have not suffered as a consequence 
and there is no reason to suppose 
that ours will. In any case, major 
international shipping interests like 
the Bntish and the Continental are 
so fond of talking about freedom 
in trade that they can have no leg 
to stand on if we remove restrictions 
on Conference membership and en¬ 
courage freer competition and freer 
trade. 

Busineiw Aspects Must be Tackletl 

Altliough Indian shipping hn< 
develojied remarkably under the 
able but unorlliodox leadership of 
the present Direclor-Crftneral, llie 
Government has so far not had the 
courage to test its slrenglli in inter- 
iialioiial shipping. The dynamic 
llexibility that has been demonst¬ 
rated in the expansion of Indian 
shipping is .sadly lacking in tackling 
the equally important problems of 
the business aspects of the industry 
With growth one should assert one¬ 
self in trade; indeed, this is the 
nrincipal reason (or our expansion 
Unfortunately, the present policies 
remain totally devoid of innovations. 
Indeed, it has taken Indian .-hip- 
owners a very long time to persuade 
the Government even on such obvi- 
ij^ii.s issues as that Indian ships should 
gel priority for Government cargoes. 
The time has come to show calcu 
la ted courage. If a proper nsses's 
meiii is made of our comparative 
strength,' we shall find that Indian 
shipping should he able to give the 
Government a sufiBcient lever to 
control trades to and frotn India. 
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Wb iii^eijid %M ^0 Compaoiy et Ia4i|i liaiited 

SpDoeii by Ibe Oiairsiaii; Itb* F A CoiSett 


'j'HII IoU«wuig is tbs speed! by the. 

. C^irntsB,' Mr 'F .-A Collett, at 
flitf BAy^second Annual (general , 
^hjeddiug of the' Company held on, 
2<hlt Sei^ember 1963 : , 

The year' under review saw rite 
;b^iunin^ of the National ^er- 
gency with its ipanifold impact on 
ait aspects of national life. The 
burden on industry pnerally of the 
oonaequential financial measures in- 
tnidut^ in Ma^rch has been great, 
but the tobacco industry is aiffected 
more heavily than most. Tn oui' 
case there wa« not only additional 
income taxation, which involved a 
further charge of Rs 20 lakhs after 
the year’s trading had been com¬ 
pleted, but also the substantial rise 
in the level 'of Excise. This rise 
affects our business in several ways. 
Not only do the inevitable increa¬ 
ses in selling, prices restrict con¬ 
sumption and make the maintenance 
of adequate profit margins more 
difficult but th“ Company’s work¬ 
ing capital requirements are also 
increased because of the large 
amounts of excise and duty includ¬ 
ed in the stocks of manufactured 
goods. 

Cut in Dividend 

f concluded my Speedi to you 
last year with the words “f am 

confident that taking, all foresee¬ 
able factors into aocounf we shall 
be .able to maintain our present 
rate of dividend during the current 
year after making . adequate appro- 
. priations to reserves”. Obviously 
we could not foresee the present 
National Emergency. The trading' 
profits, of your Company for the 
year fully justified my confidence,. 
but the impact of tlie national finan¬ 
cial measures on yoUr Company, 
and -in particular the increaseil 
working capital requirements, have, 
obliged, your Board with rcgivt to 
recorpmend a reduction of the final 
dividend to 3%, making a total of 
8% for the year as against 9% last 
year. 

Ibe need for additional working 
capital is emphasised by the Com¬ 


pany’s cadi position. OntU very re¬ 
cently your Company has been in 
the- j^tidn of being able to finance 
its business without resort to bor¬ 
rowing, but you will gee from the 
Accounts that at 31 st March last 
the Company was dependent on bank < 
finance, albeit for a r^unparatively 
small amount. 

Excise on Slocks 

Whilst the deterioration in the 
Company’s liquidity is iii part due 
to th^ purchase of our requirements 
of flue cured leaf tobacco at an 
earlier date than usual, the most 
important factor is the very much 
larger amount tied up in Excise on 
stocks on hgnd, due hot so much 
to larger physical stocks as to the 
higher rate of excise applicable to 
those Stocks as a result of the fur¬ 
ther increased rates announced in 
this yeai’.s Budget. 

A-s this factor is so important, 1 
think perhaps it would be appro¬ 
priate it I deal with it in more de¬ 
tail. 

Tobacco Excise Duty, with its at¬ 
tendant Special and Additional Ex¬ 
cise ■ Duties. IS payable at the time 
that the leaf tobacco is taken into 
use in the factory, while the much 
heavier Ggarette Excise Duty (w'ith 
its attendant Special and Addition¬ 
al Excise Duties) is payable when 
the finished cigarettes leave the fac¬ 
tory. 

These cigarettes are then ties- 
patched throughout the l^ngtli and 
breadtli of the country to the many 
distribution points which we main¬ 
tain in order to give the ultimate 
ixJnsuuler the sales services that he 
rightly »?vpects. As cigarettes are, 
particularly during the monsoon, a 
perishable commodity, it is very 
much in our interests, and that of 
the censumer, tliat the period be¬ 
tween the manufacture of the ciga¬ 
rettes and their consumptibn is re¬ 
duced to a minimumt 

Our Marketing and Traffic de¬ 
partments are constantly and per- 


«isteivt,iy trying to ■ reduce diis trail-- 
rit period, and have indeed met with 
a deal of success. Nevertheless, de¬ 
spite our beet andeavours, and widi 
despatches from five factories in 
differenf pai^tw of the country, we 
have not been able -to reduce it be¬ 
low an average of three to four. 
weeks, and we are not therefore ri- 
imhuESed for our outlay on Excise 
during this time. j 

With successive ipemasos iq the 
rates of Excise this outlay- has been 
steadily mounting: and the 1963 
Budget increased it. by as much as 
Rs 67 lakhs on approximate!^ Ae 
same volume, of cigarettes, with Ae 
result that we now hgve perforce 
some Rs 2 crores of unromtineratire 
capital permanently -tied up at any 
one time in Excise. 

Itepreseniatim to CovonmutM * 

1 think Aat it is generally ac¬ 
cepted that Excise is intended to be 
a tax on Ae consumer, and not op 
the manufacturer who is taxed by 
Corfjoration Tax and Super Profits 
Tax, not to mention the Excise ele¬ 
ment in the price paid for raw. 
materials. It la not therefore reason: 
able to ask the shareholders for new 
t:apital to finance this out ay as 
there is no return On it at all.^ We 
■have so far been fortunate in Aat 
our Bankers haveAeen able to grant 
us overdraft facilities to enab^ us 

to carry this bprrlen. - 

However, as it well known, in 
Ais stage of the country’s develop-, 
ment Bank funds are not unlimit¬ 
ed, and are required for the finance 
of new development to broaden Ac 
base of the- economy. We are there¬ 
fore making representations to Gov- ' 
eminent to allow the industry swne 
credit On. their excise payments as 
is done in many countries, in order 
that these funds may be put to a 
more useful purpose Aan at pm- 
sent, and can only hope .for a suc¬ 
cessful outcome. 

The cigarette trade is one of Afe 
largest producers of Excise reveniie 
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mtr \^iciwi are to a very iargjC 
extent, domhiateid by this import. 
The effect of successive increase** in 
excise rates ever the last two years 
lias been, and still is. fnr reachiti};. 
particularly as although Govere- 
ment revenue has continued to rise 
fairly steadily, tlic volume of busi¬ 
ness has not. 

t'or the five years until the 1962 
Budget there had been <i steady 
increase in volume of ''om*' 10 ^ 
per annum. An a result of that 
Budget the volume last year was 
virtiiHlIy stagnant: and although 
It is more difficult than ever hi 
forecast the effect of the 1963 Bud- 


dlScuit to toaiatahn a ebomtmt 
long-term policy, and coneiderahle 
fiuctuations in profits aeem inevil- 
able. 

In our opinion Tobacco and 
Cigarette Excise rates have for the 
time being at least reached die 
inaxiniuiti that the consumer can 
afford to pay, and the trade needs 
a period of stability: further in* 
ireases in Elxcise must clearly be 
reflected by equivalent increases 
in prices to consumers, which in 
present economic circumstances can 
only result in further declihe in 
volume of sale. 

Traminic ProRratnntes 


get it .se<'ms highly likely that thi.s 
year will see a regression in 
volume, though not in Government 
revenue, for the first time for seve¬ 
ral years. In fact, rising costs 
coupled with annual increases in 
Excise rates have forced our lowest 
prices up to a figure which many 
consumers can no longer afford to 
pay, 

Price Increases Reelricled 

In tliese circumstances after this 
year's Budget, your Board was faced 
with two alternative courees: either 
to pa.ss on the whole of the in- 
creared Excise rates to the consu¬ 
mer, thus accentuating the antici¬ 
pated fall in volume ol sales with 
the consequent laying off of labour 
in the factories, or, taking the long¬ 
term view tliat this is a temporary 
setback brought about as a by pro¬ 
duct of the National Emergency, to 
absorb a large part of the fixeise 
inrrease, thereby restricting price 
increases to the minimum, particu 
larlv in the lower price categories 

We have chosen the latter course 
because wc considered it to be in 
the best long-term inleresL-, of the 
Company This must inevitably 
result in considerably decreased 
profits foi the cuirent veai 

In the developing stage of the 
counlj-y periodical increases in Ex¬ 
cise rates are probably inevitable: 
but in the cigarette trade an Excise 
change means a complete overhaul 
of the entire busines.s. particularly 
for a Company such Si ours which 
sells cigarettes over the entire price 
■range from Rs 1/40 to 12nP for ten. 
Thus when the increases come regu¬ 
larly every year it is e.xtremely 


1 mentioned to you last year the 
progress that we were making to¬ 
wards increased productivity through 
training and this objective has 
as.sumed even greater importance 
under present-day conditions. If 
volume, and therefore profits, are 
to remain stagnant or diminish due 
to the tax burden, any further 
development must come from 
greater productivity and greater 
efficiency. For this reason an in¬ 
tensification of our training pro¬ 
grammes IS being undertaken and 
our administrative procedures are 
being closely re-examined 

The urgent need foi effective 
training, both of our Managers and 
Labour, has been recognised now 
for several years and dining the 
past year the momentum in both 
directions has been stepped up. 
Wherever possible the fullest ad 
vantage has been taken of training 
opjjortunitie.fl offered oversea.s lor 
Managers at the senioi as well as 
the intermediate levels. and iti 
this connection two senior Mana¬ 
gers have attended .sessions at the 
Administrative Staff College, Hen¬ 
ley-on-Thames, in the U. K. and 
seven of our intermediate Manage¬ 
ment completed cciirses at the 
Training Centre run by our Asso- 
tiates in the 11. K. in the recent 
pa.st. In addition a further seven 
men have completed other forms 
of technical training in the U K. 
and .Australia 

This has not only helped our 
key personnel to keep up to date 
with latest developments and tech¬ 
niques but has also assisted us in 
equipping a larger number of our 
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Indianuatioh |K>Iicy. At homes < 
of OUT senior Manaigexs were « 
ooRfimodated on courses at t 
Administrative Staff College 
4lyderabad in the past year and t 
men attended full-time Managemt 
Courses run by the Caicql 
Management Association and 1 
dian Institute of Personnel Mana) 
ment. Our own residential Trai 
ing Centre in Calcutta is bei 
imlized to the full in trainij 
Managers at all levels in genei 
management techniques, as well 
in impaJting a greater awarene 
of die commercial aspect of thr 
jobs as Managers. Altogether a 
proximatcly 100 members of tl 
Company's Canagement have coi 
pleted courses at this Trainii 
Centre during the .past twel 
months. 


Accent on Efficienc}’ 

The Executive Development Pr 
gramme is also directed tuwan 
the particular objective of mo 
intensive training of labour in whit 
a large number of oui Manage 
are now actively engaged. Oi 
Labour Training programmes a 
being vigorously earned out in a 
the Company’s branches with tw 
objectives—first to increase ll 
efficiency of operatives and secon 
ly to improve the supervisory ar 
leadership skills of the higlv 
echelons of laboui. By these meai 
greater produetivity is our aim. ar 
the enthu.siasm with which our L 
bour Training programmes hai 
been received by the labour then 
selves has also helped to impro' 
our Management’s relationshij 
with the work force. 

F would like to close with a woi 
about the future and little as 
like to end niy Speech on a depres 
ing note, the very steep increases i 
Excise duties imposed by the 196 
Finance Act represent a .substantia 
ly increased burden for your Con 
pany, and our trade has undoubtec 
ly suffered severely I can onl 
forecast, therefore, that in tlie cui 
rent year we mu.st expect profit 
to show a marked decrease. 

/V,B.— This does not purport t 
lie a record of the proceedings o 
the Annual General Meeting. 
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^lind’s ^veiilieexttli Annual GenerU Meeting 

^ An intm'estingf and in tome wajt, a challenging year*, 

HSr S Marayanaswamy Reviews Activities 


Disturbing effect of SPT. Enhanced rolling and condoctor capacity. Improved metal 
position. Tax impact on dividend. Productivity Team’s Report on cable Industry. 


^DDRESSING the Seventeenth 
Annual General Meeting held 
at the Registered Office, Kundara, 
on, 23rd September 1963, Mr. S. 
Narayanaswamy said; 

Before discussing domestic affairs, 
I would like to dwell briefly on 
the posture of public affairs. Since 
we met last, China has chosen to 
violate our northern frontiers in 
an effort to enforc-e her fantastic 
and historically unsustainable claim 
for a part of our Himalayan terri¬ 
tory, about which she has carried 
on an acrimonious debate with 
India for some years now. The 
Government of India have since 
proclaimed a .^tate of emergency in 
the country. This has not unnatu¬ 
rally resulted in distracting the 
attention of Government and the 
people and in the deployment of our 
energies from our more construc¬ 
tive preoccupation — with economic 
development. Government have ex¬ 
pressed theii resolve not to allow 
the stale of Emergency to interfere 
with implementation of the Plan 
despite some slight re-ordering of 
priorities rendered inevitable by 
the exigencies of Defence. Industry 
and trade have .shown practical ap¬ 
preciation of the iiecessilie.s of a 
changed political situation, created 
by the unexpected bellicosity of 
('hina — by placing their resources 
and productive machinery at the 
disposal of Government. 

In the effort to mobilize resources 
for Defence, the Central Govern¬ 
ment have introduced certain taxa¬ 
tion and savings measures. These, 
however, have tended perceptibly 
to slow down the tempo of deve¬ 
lopment activity and to dishearten 
wage- earners at ail levels. The 
Super Profits Tax, which concerns 
the Corporate Sector exclusively, 
has had the disturbing effect of 
slowing down capital formation to 
a degree that must cause grave 
concern to all tliose that believe in 


the development of free enterorisr 
and indeed to the Planning Com¬ 
missioners who have made copious 
allotments of industrial < capacity to 
the Private Sector. The latter can¬ 
not hope to ^iay its allotted role 
without mobilizing the resources of 
the [leople through healthy capital 
formation. The accentuated rigours 
of Corporate Taxation have had the 
unwholesome effect of deflecting 
savings to channels that offer im¬ 
mediate and less uncertain returns, 
while being far less productive of 
added industrial capacity to the 
country. If as is frequently claimed, 
the country has to homage at 
the twin altars of Defence and 
Development,, the resourcefulness 
of our tax experts must be harness¬ 
ed in declogging the choked con¬ 
duits of capital formation by total 
substitution of the Super Profits 
Tax by an alternative impost. The 
concept of progressive taxation of 
the Corporate Sector .seems stran¬ 
gely contra-indicated for an econo¬ 
my that is developing from infancy 
to adolescence. It is my hope that 
recent changes of personnel at the 
highest level will lead to rethinking 
on this subject and intrepid action. 

Lower Sales, Higher Profits 

1962-63 has been an interesting 
and in some ways a challenging 
year for ALIND. We have reported 
a conti'action in sales by about Rs. 
44 lakhs or about 7 per cent over 
the previous year; but our taxable 
profits have bwn higher at Rs. 55.40 
lakhs against Rs. 41.37 lakhs in 
1961-62. This is conU'ary to the 
general trend in company perfor¬ 
mances dunng the year, where 
larger sales have been followed by 
reduced profits — this being in 
major part explained by increased 
cost of raw material, higher wages, 
fuel costs, power and other opera¬ 
tional factors. The higher profits 
of ALiND for the year create the 
impression of uniformly higher 
profitability of working in every 


lire of production which 1 am re¬ 
luctant to dispel. 

In an age when wideawake share- 
holdets insist on being told as to 
how a company happened to fare 
better no less than how it happened 
to fare worse, when those altoma- 
tions of fortune do occur, it is per¬ 
haps just as well to take you into 
confidence and say that the Com¬ 
pany's programme of effective 
diversification of its production 
lines over the last few years has 
been vindicated as is presently re¬ 
flected in the overall gainfulness of 
the year’s operations, f may add 
that this policy of diversification 
continues to be implemented with 
zest by the management as is evi¬ 
dent from the programme outlined 
in the report. 

Widened Sphere of ActivltieK 

The covered conductor capacity 
at Kundara is being stepped up and 
the enhanced capacity will be in 
full commission belore the end of 
the- calendar year. ’J'he Hyderabad 
covered conductor unit will also 
go into production in the last 
quarter of the, year. 

While the civil works connected 
with the erection of the plant for 
manufacture of “SOLIDAL ’ or low 
voltage plastic-insulated under¬ 
ground aluminium cables are under 
way. there has been some delay 
caused by delayed issue ol import 
licences, in the plai-ement of final 
orders with machinery manufac¬ 
turers abroad. It is however ex¬ 
pected that the Solidai plant will 
go into steam by August 1964. 

The Company having received a 
licence for the expansion of its roll¬ 
ing capacity at Kundara, arrange¬ 
ments are, being made (o secure a 
•second Properzi unit fm continuous 
rolling -of metal. Tliis will bring the 
number of Properzi units operated 
by the Company to three including 
the one working at Hirakud- 
Arrangements have just been com- 
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^Strtal Credit and Inventment-Cor* 
poratki'b of Ifldia who have kindly 
ofitered us a loan in foreign cun^i:^ 
for the purpose. With the coBiple- 
lion -of this programme, AMtVO 
wcmid hav* graduated with honunr.? 
into the rank - of eomprehonaive 
cable' inanufacturi'rs, without losing 
its primacy of place as a producer 
of hare high tension conductors. I 
would like you to join me in con- 
• gratulating the Managing Agents 
and top esrerutives of the Company 
for their prudent but intrepid plan- 
^ fling which ha-, helped the Com¬ 
pany to widen the sphere of its 
activities with a minimum of addi- 
lionol capital. 

HPT Impact on DiaiributsMe 
Profiin 

■ 1 now come to the somewhat less 
coloui'Iul aspects of the Report and 
Account.s. I presume several share¬ 
holders have smacked their tongues 
out of a sense of depiivation on see¬ 
ing a sum of Rs 39.50 lakhs being 
carried to lax piovision This pro¬ 
vision includes a sum of Rs. 9 lakhs 
provided to meet Super Profits Tax 
demands, Thi.s .somewhat copious 
but inevitable provision has com¬ 
pelled yoUr Board to leduce tfie 
dividend for the first time in the 
Company’s history. That the Com¬ 
pany had to sail away in tax provi¬ 
sion over 263 per cent of w'hat is 
being distributed to shareholders as 
dividend may dishearten share¬ 
holders somewhat, hut that is a 
measure of the impact of S. P. T. 
on distributable profits of a Com¬ 
pany, which in the past has sought 
to achieve a fair balance between 
distribution and ploughing back, a 
fact to which the Tariff Commission 
bore handsome testimony the other 
day.. 

Better MeuI Position 

The position as to aluminium 
metal has shown great improve¬ 
ment with the commissioning of 
Hindustan Aluminium Company’s 
pfant at Riband It is a matter of 
no small gratification to the mana¬ 
gement thai dependeiii'c on exter¬ 
nal sources and allocation of 
metal' through DLF and similar 
sources has to an extent been re¬ 
duced. The Company has a modest 
share in the export trade in cables 
and is happy to . report that such 
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Team . - 

1 should avail, of this opportunity 
to dwell briefly on the. Report and 
Recommendations of the Cable 
Industry Te 2 tm of the Indian Pro¬ 
ductivity Council published recent¬ 
ly. It is a matter df satisfaction to 
us tiiat the Team of which our 
General Manager, Mr V. Q. G. 
Nayar, was the leader, has produced 
a purposeful and practical Report. 
Among the recommendations made 
are: elimination of conflicting' 
grades oi wire in manufacture and 
sale and adhering to certain recog¬ 
nised grades -only; insistence on 
conformity .to rigid specifications in 
electric cables and where small 
producers are in the line, an ar-' 
rangemenl for joint or pooled test¬ 
ing facilities to establish their con¬ 
formity to ISI standard?: creation 
of manufacturing capacity for fit¬ 
tings and accessories for aluminium 
cables, particularly because of the 
switchover from copper to alumi¬ 
nium metal in cable raanufacture- 


Repon wRt refcelve the aite^ 
-deserves h&d ho aefed t^n by .l 
Govenumient and Cable manli 
turers, big* and toJaR. -■ ■ » 

^fore 1- conclude I -would 
quest tsbarehol'deFB to l^r 
In what I have reason, tp hop*, 
tranritiopal ’phase, in distllRiuti 
Having regard to the projects ur 
implementation and thbse ' lii: 
examination, there is reasiui to 1 
forward with confidence to 
future. In this blue priirt of g: 
ful expansions, the shareholder 
resource provider will be reslc 
his rightful place, 

I want to trtider the thaiflcs 
your Board of Pirectors and of, 
all to the Managing Agents, ad 
nistrative and technical staff 
all ranks of workers -for the 
work they have put in during 
year., 

N.B.^This docs not purport to 
a record of the proteedings of 
Annual General Meeting. 


National Insulated Cable 


RATIONAL Insulated Ctablc 
effected higher sales during 
’ the year ended Maich 31, 1963 at 
Rs 4 01 crores compared with Rs 
3.90 crores in the previous year. 
The profit for the year after pro¬ 
viding for depreciation but before 
taxation is lower by Rs 2.75 lakhs 
at Ra 62.90 lakhs. The profit mar¬ 
gin has declined from J6 8 per cent 
to 15.6 per cent. Provision for 
taxation (including that for SPT 
at Rs 1.78 lakhs and for bonus 
issue at Rs 5.62 lakhs) .absorbs 
Rs 39.47 Iskhs (Rs 33.71 lakhs). 
Theri; has been left over after 
taxation a profit of Rs 23.43 lakhs 
as against Rs 31.9 lakhs in the 
previous year. The net profit mar¬ 
gin is reduced from 8.3 per cent 
to 5.7 per cent. The Directors 
have declared a dividend at the 
rate of Rg 1.80 per share on 13,5 
fakha of ordinary shares absorbing 
Rs 24.30 lakha. The dividend paiil 
last year wa? ,Rs 22.50 lakhs at 
the Tgte of Rs 12.50 per share on 9 
lakha ordinary ^anuL During, the 


year 4.50 lacs ordinary share? v» 
allatted- as fully paid up bo 
shares by capitalising Rs 35 Ja 
from CJenerel - Reserve and Rs 
lakhs from Capital Redemption 
sene. The return to the sharel 
der is higher by 40 nP on e\ 
two original shares held. Ah 
with a paid-up capital now of 
1,35 crores, the i^mpany has 
serves and surplus aggregating 
Rs 1 25 crores. Earning per oi 
nary share works out t& Rs 1 
(or Rs 2.60 on the old capital) 
against Rs -3.55 per share, previc 
ly.- The share gives, a return 
7.8 per c--nl gross at the cun 
rate of Rs 23. 

The Directors'state that on 
count of the restriction imposed 
Govennn«it on the use of cop 
for,bare conductors a«d some ir 
lated cabled, aluminium had to 
used' in' place of copper which 
itialiy met with consumer resistar 
Pioductipfl wat affected, to sc 
eixtent by power, xhortage in Caict 
industrial a^. ‘ 
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Bound to become an Oil Giant in the Country 

Mr P A CopelkrisImajQ, ICS^ Reviews Activities 


ADDRESSING Rie faurth Annual 
General Meetii^ held at the 
Registered Office in Bombay on 
September 25, 1963, Mr, Gopal- 

knshBBn said: 

The Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Statement are in front 
of you for your ratification. You 
will see that the Indian Oil Com¬ 
pany has made a profit of Rs 59.61 
lakhs after making provision for 
payment of tax in 1962-63 over an 
equity capital of Rs 322.25 lakhs. 
This gives a net-return of 18.5 % 
and a net profit per kilolitre of 
Rs 9.3. With this amount of Rs 
59.61 lakhs, it is proposed to wipe 
off accumulated losses of Rs 16.85 
lakhs, make provision for develop¬ 
ment reserve of Rs 43.44 lakhs and 
carry forward a small balance. The 
net profit would have been over 
Rs 90 lakhs if we had received 
agreement to receive the following 
amounts from Government or other 
parties: 

(i) Rs 10 lakhs and odd which 
was realised by Government 
as C & F duty which was 
really not due. 

(ii) Rs 14 lakhs and odd from 
Government on account of 
abnormal bridging expenses, 
emergency risks insurance, 
demurrage, etc. 

(iii) Rs 3 lakhs and odd from 
Government on account of 
Unrccovered freight in Nun- 
mati Supply Area. 

(iv) Rs 4 lakhs and odd from 
other oil companies on ac¬ 
count of Central Sales Tax 
which the TOC has pa'd on 
behalf of other companies 

The Indian Oil Company is pur¬ 
suing these cases. Besides, the 
Company has paid Rs 10.79 crores 
as 'Customs Duty, Rs 6.67 crores 
as Excise Duty and Rs 1,04 crores 
as Sales Tax, making a total of 
Rs 18.50 croree (Rs 4.24 crores 
received from other oil companies). 
The total amount by way of these 
three duties paid by the Indian 


Oil Company from its very incep¬ 
tion is Rs 22.39 crores. 

Sales TVeWed 

The quantity of product sold in 

1961- 62 was 322 , kilo-litres per 
person employed at^ the end of 
March 1962. The quantity of pro¬ 
duct sold in 1962-63 was 482 kilo¬ 
litres per person employed at the 
end of March 1963. 

Sales have almost trebled in 

1962- 63 compared with the pre¬ 
vious year. They amounted to 
629,639 kLolitres, plus 16,764 k'lo- 
grammes of greases and 11,498 
metric tons of Petroleum Coke as 
compared to 211,03.3 kilolitres 
(plus nil kilogrammes of greases 
and nil metric tons of Petroleum 
Coke) in 1961-62. Starting with 
two oil products, the Ind.an Oil 
Company now sells fourteen pro¬ 
ducts VIZ , High Speed Diesel, 
Superior Kerosene, Inferior Kero¬ 
sene, Aviation Turbine Fuel, Fur¬ 
nace Oil, Tea Drier Oil, Light Die¬ 
sel Oil, Translonner Oil, Axle Oil, 
Lubricants of diffeienl sorts, lomex, 
Motor Spirit, Greases and Petro¬ 
leum Coke. 

Technical advice is now avail¬ 
able for giving advice to indus¬ 
trialists and others in llie use of 
proper lube oils and fuel oils. A 
full-fledged lubrication department 
has been set up with oflicers in all 
branches for the purpose. 

Blending Plants 

Under a series of agreements with 
Mobil Petroleum, the IOC have 
become the sole distributors in In¬ 
dia for Mobil Premium grade lub¬ 
ricants and two blending plants 
are being set up by the Indian Oil 
Blending Limited of which the 
Chairman of the IOC is the Chair¬ 
man and the IOC and Mobil hold 
equal shares. The Blending Plants 
are expected to go into product'on 
in 19M thus leading to saving in 
foreign exchange. The IOC has al¬ 
ready saved Rs 7.78 crores in 
foreign exchange in 1962-63 as 


against Rs 4.57 crores in 1961-62 
by making rupee payments for the 
oil products from commun.st coun¬ 
tries and avoiding payment in 
foreign currency. 

Storages 

The storage space of the IOC at 
port and main installation has in- 
ircased nearly two and a half times 
during the year under review. The 
company has also established a large 
uumLai of inland depots and retail 
outlets to promote its sales and sat- 
vie,' to the rongumers. 

The times are difficult. While 
the Government is ready to collect 
Cu!.toms Duty and Excise Duty as 
the products are withdrawn for 
despatch, they arc not prompt in 
paying Uie bills Various rules 
come into play such as Supply 
Orders, Inspection Notes and Con¬ 
signees’ Receipts. In result the 
amount outstanding at the end of 
August 1963 is over Rs 8 crores- 
Out of tiiis over Rs 4 crores is out¬ 
standing nn Account of DC.S & D 
bills alone and about Rs 4 crores 
with the State Government and other 
State Undertakings. Since the In¬ 
dian Oil Company caters to the 
needs of almost all Government 
Departments and State Undertak¬ 
ings. the burden on the Company is 
terrific. It has to carry big over¬ 
drafts and Rs 2 lakhs per month 
becomes the interest charged alone. 
On the one side there is a ceiling 
price fixed by Damle Committee on 
certain assumptions and on the other 
there are terrific outstanding bills 
owing to Government Rules and 
Regulations. The burden on the 
Company is very mVtebr'vWld work¬ 
ing capital requirements have gone 
up. So in the current year, the 
rate of profit on the equity capital 
is likely to go down, particularly 
because of tlie increase in duty on 
all kinds of products. 

Operational Cost 

'fhe next important item is the 
operational cost per kilolitre of 
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Org«nizera> which Me 
made Irom tankers ■ direct, 'the 
operationil cost in 1960-61 was lU 
3^16 per kilolitre. In 1961-62» it 
was Ks 31.68 pvr kilolitre. ^In 
1962-63, it was Rs 30.16 per kilo¬ 
litre. It would have been Rs 25-82 
per kilolitre if certain abnormal 
expenses pertaining to previous 
years had not been met in 1962-63 
and if the expenses had not increas¬ 
ed as a result of tlie emergency 
and other causes. 

Almost all the oil products sold 
by Indian Oil Company as well 
as by other companies are used 
both in the rural aieas and urban 
areas. The tax paid to the Govern¬ 
ment comes from the pockets of 
the entire population. Many mid¬ 
dle men get profits out of the busi¬ 
ness So do the oil companies 
which employ quite a number of 
persons. Therefore the oil indus¬ 
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Wnrid BeRnii>»'|japneity 

The oil industry is about & hun¬ 
dred years old and piaaty interUa- 
tional giants have riaen, particu¬ 
larly in the United States. In 1^0, 
North America had about two 
thirds of the world’s refining capa¬ 
city. Now it is less than half, fie- 
finti^ capacity is increasing in 
consuming countries, the sources 
of supply supplying only crude oil 
and there is a hrantic and systems- 
n'c search for crude in almost all 
countries. The world’s refining 
capacity is very ncary 1,200 mil¬ 
lion tons. Russia exports 40 mil¬ 
lion tons of oil and oil produc's per 
year. So you can imagine the sixe 
of the international oil industry. 
Compared to it, the Indian Oil In¬ 
dustry is very small and the busi¬ 
ness of the Indian Oil Company is 
much smaller. Baraum Refinery 
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to fo into ligodttoilQii hy w 

1965 and June 1965 . 

TV ulthbato capacity of um f 
Public Sector Refineries is 9 
nullion tcaw and when the iud 
Oil epn^Asay begins to tVtrih 
the production of these refioeiie 
is b^nd to become one of tV 
giants in the country. 

Fiitolly, I wiah to point out t 
this young Indian Oil Comp 
has started off well and hoa m 
a profit for the first tune in 19 
63, which is creditable. 1 thi 
you for your co-operation and 
vice and thank all diose offie 
and staff in the Company, x 
have worked hard to make the y 
successful. 

JVJ.—This does not purport 
be a record of the proceedings 
the Annual General Meeting. 


Machinery Manufacturers Corporation Limite 

Speech of the Chairman, Mr K C Mahindra 


THE following is the speech of 
Mr K C Mahindra, Cliairman, 
Machinery Manufacturers Corpa- 
ration, at the 17th Annual General 
Meeting of shaieholdeis held in 
Bombay bn September 25, 1963. 

I welcome the shareholders of the 
Machinery Manufacturers Corpora¬ 
tion on the occasion of the Annual 
General Meeting of tlie members 
of the Company. You are gathered 
• here to receive the rrpoit which 
your Directors have submitted on 
the operations of the Company for 
the year ended 31st March 1963, 
and if it meets with your appro¬ 
val, to adopt the audited Balance 
Sheet and Profit S- Loss Account 
for the period. 

Two Landmarks 

The year under review piesents 
two landmarks in the history of 
the Company. One; there is now 
wide acceptance of the premier po¬ 
sition of MMC as manufacturer of 

quality Carding Engines. The 
Company continues to command 
more than two-thirds of the market 
in India. The . second landmark 
is that certain integrated plans for¬ 
mulated some years back have now 
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come to fruition. These, in the 
opinion of your Board, have greatly 
strengthened the basic structure of 
the Company. Shareholders will 
remember my reference to the need 
for diversified activity. The textile 
industry in India as such is sub¬ 
ject to violent fluctuations. This 
i.s not a characteristic of the Indian 
industry alone. I find that similar 
upheavels occur in the textile in¬ 
dustries of Japan, of Britain and 
the United States. As supplier of 
an essential piece of equipment to 
the textile industry, the Company 
must, therefore, prepare itself to 
face the periodic rise and fall in 
the fortunes of the spinners. For 
reasons with which you are fami¬ 
liar, the Company was not able to 
trobark on any plan for meeting 
this sort of a challenge until our 
original product had received full 
and ready acceptance by the indus¬ 
try, and secondly, what is more 
relevant, until such time a« the 
finances of the Company would per¬ 
mit such a development. 

A few yeus hack, after a techni¬ 
cal review of the facilities available, 
your Board decided upon Diesel 


Engines a$ a suitable diversil 
product for the Company. TL' 
the help and cooperation of 
Managing Agents, they were able 
enter into a reasonably long te 
contract with the Indian Natio 
Diesel Engine Company, for 
supply of a large number of ct 
ponents for the Diesel Engi 
which INDEC proposed to me 
facture. INDEC, in its turn, set 
a small manufacturing shop cc 
prising only a few j,pecialised i 
chine tools and assembly and t 
ing equipment. It hoped to fa 
out the major portion of the worl 
MMC. Over the years, this metl 
of manufacture and assembly i 
found both uneconomic and unfr 
ful. To MMC akso the partici 
contracts did not provide a sufI 
ently attractive base for devel 
ment. These difficulties led t 
conclusion by INDEC that its i 
nufacturpig must be centralis 
It‘ was finally arranged that Ml 

would take over the physical 
staliation of INDEC connecMd w 
manufacturing as well as the r 
ebinery and equipment which ! 
DEC had leased to them. IND 
was in a particularly happy posh 
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of « total 

yWlitf <H £ ISGkOW; im wiiitlt ^ 
1 ^ 1 ^ teliRS of ]i«fi!Bent h»l bem 
0«^9 the sale of Ica. 
Siriag facilities by IND|6G 
attftttgemest coatinues knd 
ItilACi' will receive the benefit of 
ttalie ^efemd teams. 

I have given a brief resume of 
this positkm jn order to convw to 
you our conviction that your Com¬ 
pany has now placed ttself in a po- 
sjition to manufacture a complete 
diesel engine from castings to 
panting—Migines at present rang¬ 
ing from 6^ to ISji h.p. If and 
when INDEC desires to produce 
ei^pnes of a higher horsepower, 
bfMC wi'.l have the option to produce 
them on similar terms as govern the 
present range of production. 

Ifaitaaina Aaent's Prominenl Kole 

1 should like to repeat that in this 
venture into diversification the Mana¬ 
ging Agents of the Company have 
played a proniment part, in as much 
as the plan for a diesel engine com¬ 
pany was prompted by considera¬ 
tion for MMC’s future. They were 
able to persuade a prominent Bri¬ 
tish firm to join them in establish¬ 
ing the diesel company and now 
that arrangements have been con¬ 
cluded for a physic.al take-over of 
the manufacturing assets of the 
company by MMC. the service ren¬ 
dered by the Managing Agertts is 
complete. In the process, a sub¬ 
stantial sum of money has been 
invested by them in the diesel busi¬ 
ness, and it is hoped that the new 
arrangenients will work out to the 
mutual benefit of MMC and the 
diesel company. 

It can bear repetition that dur¬ 
ing its history of 17 years, the Com¬ 
pany has gone tiirough several ma¬ 
jor financial crises. On occasions, 
the resources at the disposal of the 
Company were completely exhaust¬ 
ed, and I recollect a time when 
despite substantia! help from the 
Managing Agents the Company was 
on the brink of closure. On «uch 
and sundry oiher critical occasions 
the Managing Agents placed thehr 
own resources in support. They 
' were also able to persuade the Coy- 
eminent of India to come to its 
gujatance in a large way on three 
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Cmgn- 

mmt ww fimynwHed to invest fU^£& 
lace in; iPEefereticss capital cd 
tiw Company. Another time in 
1959 they gyve Rs.S lacs to the 
Company as a loan in order to en¬ 
able it to complete its founthy pro¬ 
ject. On the .third occasion the 
Government actively encouraged hs 
to put through the Scheme of Com¬ 
promise or arrangement which was 
finally enacted in I960, i should 
like, on behalf of the Company, not 
.only to acknowledge .tfijs generous 
assistance which Government has 
given, but also to convey to them 
our deep appreciation. Here is 
one shining exan^Ie of Govern¬ 
ment assistance readily forthcom¬ 
ing to help in the development 
of a basic industry—an assistance 
which was constructively given, 
and I hope it is to Government’s 
satisfaction that the assistance has 
been constructively utilised. 

Fkianciai Resuhs 

The financial resuhs of tlie opera¬ 
tions of the Company over the last 
four years indicate the turn which 
has token place in its fortunes. 
Coincident with our capital recon¬ 
struction scheme there was a spurt 
in business condititms: your Com¬ 
pany was fully ready to meet them 
with the result that the Company 
has been able to reduce its indebted¬ 
ness to Govemnnent and to the In¬ 
dustrial Finance Corporation by 
over Rs 27 lacs in these 4 years. 
We have also been able to build a 
reserve of over Rs 35 lacs. This 
is no mean achievement. 

I need not elaborate on the Ac¬ 
counts for the year under review 
except to say that a large portion 
of the Profits of the Company have 
been appropriated for taxation. The 
Company’s works have operated 
during me year at a very satisfac¬ 
tory level. In addition to maintain¬ 
ing an increasing production of 
Carding Engines, we were able to 
offer to the Ministry of Defence our 
resourefes for the production of 
Ordnance stores. Certain educa¬ 
tional orders have already been 
completed. It is possible that a 
portion of our capacity may be 
utilised for defence purposes. This, 
of course, must receive priority 
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RehajUBtatiicw of Plant 

The jarooem of mhabilitetiaa of 
plant and equipment of tire 
tory has Continued, ^o am tl^ 
without oertasn ossenUal maohtuo 
tools wych would assist oa to 
place the manufacture of Speed 
Frames on a proper production 
basis. As the import licences have 
only recently been received, it if 
hoped that the specitti purpoiie ma¬ 
chinery required for the job will 
be secured by us within the next ' 
few months. The prototype de-- 
signed and engineered by the Com* 
pany’s technicians underwait ito 
final trials last year and we have 
btxiked an iiiitial order for 12 %>eed 
Frames for delivery within the next 
six nionths. 

Our de.velopment section has kept 
pace with the latest research in 
carding technology. An aerodyna-* 
mic card of revolutionary detign 
has been under expwiment in 
France for a couple of yeare; in 
Amenca and in Britain certain high 
production devices have been 
evolved. Our engineers have those 
developments under study) in fact 
the Company’s Super Card which 
ha.s been undergoing teste at the 
Textile Research Institute, » essen¬ 
tially a high production device. If 
our technical studies lead to the con¬ 
clusion that any of the devices now 
being tried overseas are worthy of 
adoption in our textile industry, 
your Company will be in a ready 
position to adapt our Carding En¬ 
gines to suit the new developments. 

Shareholders will be pleased to 
learn that your Company produced 
over 70% of the total production 
of Carding Engines in the country. • 
Supplies of equipment to the tex¬ 
tile mills continue very satisfac¬ 
torily. and our bookings for tiie six 
months of the dun'ent year hav« 
been good. 

. .p 

To the workers, the staff and 
the management a special tribute 
is necessary, and on your behalf I 
should like to convev to them our 
appreciation of their strenuous ef¬ 
forts diroughout the year. 

Note :—This does not puroort 
to be a report of the proceedinga 
of the Annual General Meeting. 
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Widntuday, WbmMf' 


JlJjUrfAL STREET fc pukating v/i^ 
' !{!(> 'Dn<» again. Equities iast 
' reconled spectacular gains 
an^ the riw was not restricted to a 
few Speculators’ favourites on|^-. 
Gaiin* were widespread and for the 
fiM time in many months cash 
scrips, inore partrculariy the reia- 
tlveiy new issues, attracted some 
real attention. There was a remark- 
aisle broadening of interest and (he 
turnover in cleared securities seem¬ 
ed to be restricted mainly by mar¬ 
gin considerations. Activity, how¬ 
ever, continued to be predominantly 
professional. 

Over the past week or two, many 
cash scrips have registered gains 
ranging from 8 to 15 per cent. Foi 
example. Universal Cable has shot 
up from Rb 9 to Rs 11, United Wire 
Rope from Rs 88 to Rs 102 — it 
one time the .share w-as hid up to 
Rs 125, Barium Chemical from Rs 
52 to Rs 63, Saiidvik Asia from Rs 
8fl to Rs 92, Borosil Glass from Rs 
9.76 to Rs 11.50, Gammon India 
from Rs 15.88 to Rs 17. SLM Ma- 
neklal from Rs 50 to Rs ,58, Gwalior 
Rayon from Rs 42 to Rs 46, Syn¬ 
thetic and Chemical from Rs 99 to 
Rs 120 and Colour Chem from R“ 
.330 to Rs 355. The list can be 
multiplied. The performance of 
speculative counters has been im¬ 
pressive and even the hitherto long- 
neglected shares have also partici¬ 
pated in the recent spurt. 

Returning Confidence 

Sentiment on the stock exchange 
had been gradually veering rountf to 
the Constructive side ever since the 
Government expressed its deep con¬ 
cern over the prolonged stalemate 
in the capital market. Steady ab- 
sorptbn of floating stocks by the 
Life Insurance Corporation and 
general reluctance on the part of 
investors to part with their holding 
after having lived through the 
‘crisis’ considerably strengthened 
the technical position of the market. 
Ilie substand^ modifleatfons in the 
compulsory deposit scheme and in 
the gold control order which reduces 
the gold policy to a mere farce, have 
strengthened the stock market’s 


belief that TTK will not delay mea¬ 
sures for stimulating the economy 
ami accelerating the industrial 
tempo. Hie stock market has every 
reason to feel happy- over the Cen¬ 
tre’s decision setting up a committee 
of i^dals and non-officials for the 
specific purpose of recommending 
steps to remove hurdles in the way 
of speedy grant of licences for ex¬ 
pansion of industries, impoit of 
capital goods and approval of for¬ 
eign collaborations. Hopes are alro 
running high in market circles that 
the Finance Minister will make 
suitable changes in the fiscal policy 
if it IS considered necessary for re¬ 
vitalising the economy. Meanw-hile, 
the deterioration in China’s relations 
with Russia has encouraged the 
hofie that Peking is unlikely to 
create fresh trouble on India’s bor¬ 
ders in the near future. The cease¬ 
fire on the Assam-East Pakistan 
border has also helped to enliven 
sentiment in the stock market 

While the going appears to be 
pretty good and the current bull 
phase is likely to be continued, it is 
quite possible that the market may 
like to take a pause for a while to 
digest the recent gains before mak¬ 
ing a furtlicr dash The recent lise 
has brought the market as a wholt- 
back to its July peak — the highest 
for 1963. Of course one can never 
be too sure about a technical leac- 
lion. 

With the market showing marked 
signs of revival, the stock exchange 
authorities have decided to ask the 
Government to relax the margin 
rules. These rules had been framed 
mainly to chetk the deterioration 
in the market sentiment when con¬ 
fidence was at an extremely low 
ebb. ConditionB have since changed 
and it is felt that the relaxation of 
margin will help stimulate recovery 
in the capital market. Since the 
volume of business in the market is 
not sufficient to provide remunera¬ 
tive employment to the stock-brok¬ 
ing community, the case for margin 
relaxation deserves sympatlietic 
consideration. 



"Freedoon Rwatoved 

YHE cotton trade had long fxtofl 
ajQtating for the aholitiop of 
compidsory survey and the «uper.‘ 
visory system of mark^^. This 
has now been done. The Textd)^ 
Commission has announced the im¬ 
mediate suspension of both these 
measures. '010 trade can no«‘ 
hope to live in peace. The com¬ 
pulsory survey introduced two 
years ago in order to cheCk mal¬ 
practices and adulteration undet* 
conditions of scarcity when pricea 
tended to pierce the ceiling -had 
precisely the opposite effect iq a 
situation of comfortable suj^y- 
For most part of the last sOasOll 
(1962-63) cotton prices kepit below 
the ceiling and compulsory survey 
simply encouraged corruption and 
caused unnecessary hardships. And 
the supervisory system imposed afi 
avoidable burden on the trade. On 
current indications, the new season 
(1963-64) promises to be a yeaf 
of plentiful supply. The carryover 
of 20/21 lakh bales is about the 
largest for many years and |he 
new crop is expected to exceed the 
1962-63 record crop of 57.5 lafcb 
bales. The decision abolishing the 
cumbersorne, expensive ajid irri¬ 
tating controls is wise. The Tex¬ 
tile Conunission has also done well 
to assure that both growers and 
traders will be consulted in future 
about the composition of regional 
and survey comipittees if controls 
become again ■ necessary. 

J*oliey foe Buffer Stoyb 

The suspension of compulsory sur¬ 
vey and supervisory scheme has 
been announced not a day (po 
soon. The new crop is beginnir^ 
to move into the market, though, it 
is likely to gather momentum some 
time after about the middle of next 
month. Besides, controls over mar¬ 
keting go ill with the Govermnem’s 
anxiefy to oheck the fall in prices 
by building up buffer stnelcs. Press 
reports iodfeate that New Delhi has 
more or less made up its mind to 
purchase cotton for the buffer stock 
when prices decline by more than 
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. 'ii 44^’f’iii^' ffeitt'-tl^ 

■’- rtrtit,^ <4)W i«" eye^Wiq^ . _ 

tw jniM -,^ - favour of DuiJding sjp 
' ad^mafeo j^uffer SUHSlcs to ' eeOUMi 
aaJwaeVny su|^Ii^ during 1^ 
year*, vWch ;are not mfrequent in ■ 
Alt oconomy wlwre agricultural pfo- 
dtlii^n depend* almost entirely on 
, tlw T»wth»^ thore spems little, justi¬ 
fication in effecting purchases at pri>’ 
C«s half wpy bevieen ‘ceiling’, and 
‘floor’. If the Covemihent thii^s^ 

■ that the present ‘floor’ dpes not give' 

, ian economic return to the farmer', 
it had better raise the. ‘floor’. lO 
st^iport .the market at some arbi¬ 
trary prices much above the' ‘floo/ 
is likely to iiiPoducc an element of 
. instability in the market. Under 
conditions of comfortable supply 
such as are likely to prevail during 
the current season, there is a real 
danger that the Government mij^t 
■fae hurdencji with huge stocks at 
-high prices. The autlrorities will 
be well advised to enter the rnarket 
after, a careful assessment of the 
situation, - The possible loss to the 
Government resulting from purcha- 
aef made, at prices - substantially 
above ‘floor’ is not the only 
.problem. There is a re4tl d*ttgcr 
that if the Government is burden¬ 
ed with huge stocks it might later 
compel the inrlustry to buy unwant¬ 
ed' ^uff at uneconomic prices. 

Already Indian cotton prices are 
- oUt of 'World .parity which ha.s to 
some extent undermined the Indian 
^jctile industry’s competitive posi¬ 
tion in international markets. New 
* Delhi's concern ■ for the Cotton 
grower is understandable, but it is 
. equally necessary to bear in mind 
flte need to correlate cotton prices 
With the textile industry’s capacity 
I to pay. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
populatum of the country which 
. Contes from the rural areas is the 
largest sector pf cloth consumers. 
A rise in cottOn prices Wjth g wr- 
responding iticirease in clotii prices 
in not likely to benefit the amcul- 
turists in the long run. Ana as 
rightly pointed out by Shri A D 
Phndit In his preside^al addfess 
at the recent meeting of the Indian 
(tentral, Cotton Cbnunittee higher 
ceiling prices alone will not help 
mtreased production of Cotton. In-, 
cteased^ production Can be achieved 
only .throi:^ higher yield per acre - 
which in turn atepehds on the sup¬ 
ply of better see^ more fertilisers, 
biOtet tnethods of tilling, increased 
irrigatiob . facilities - am a closer 
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address. Wha'lPttdi o r iticism Of • 'the, 
working pf the In^an CoiHU^ pf 
Agricultaral resegreb of which, he 

'himself is the Vice-Prefrident. ■ 
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Reports that the Gover^nen^ . bajWlsh nPw 
would start ptuplttilng cotton , at the; inMtet 00 


Rs'lOO below the tailing for ‘l^oild' 
ing up a buffer stock caused ctte' 
siderable eXciteitnent in 'the futures 

market last week. The MWh con- 
Imct which hjid bean gradually 
drifting lower oa proapects -of an 
extremely comfortabk supply god 
had been marked down to Ks 687.75 
on 2l8t- Septatnbetr shot up- tb 
699 on 24™ on. nervous .short 
cosrering and fresh bull suQxnt ' 
touched off by ideas of early oflB^l 
support as several, varieties of cot¬ 
ton are already quoted dbout Rs 
100 per .candy below the ceiling. 
Turnover in ready totton continued 
to be restricted as mills are inclin¬ 
ed to keep off ti»e market because 
of improved, supply position, Ex¬ 
porters did not mention any busi¬ 
ness in Bengal Deshj,' the prices 
offered by the overseas, buyers be¬ 
ing well Below the prevailing mar¬ 
ket prices here. 

’ Oilseeds 

Subdued Tendency 
JT was’ another unexciting week 
for the oilseeds market. Only 
groundnuts were a little active aqd 
.imparted some lively appearance 
to the market. Other oilseeds 
drifted idly in an extremely narrow 
range. Caitor March, moved bet¬ 
ween Rs 165 and Rs 164 (per 250 
kgs) and linseed March betwe^ 
Rs 36.81 and Rs 36.25 Iper 50 kgs) . 

Net chaii^s over the week were no¬ 
minal.' ^ttonseed January eased 
from Rb 96 to Rs 94-75 but with¬ 
out much business. After a further 
decline nourdnut futures staged a 
bridt rally which seemed.to have 
-petered out by the close of Tues¬ 
day’s session. The January con¬ 
tract whkh had been marked down 
lo Rs 213.25--*a new low in 'the. 
curreht downward. phase-r-rwovered 
quickly to Rs 215.87 but was down 
agaip to Rs, 214.25 the same day. 
Since' tbc early decline had lakbn 
the January contract ve^ close •to 
its previous bottom df Rs 2l2.75 
(recorded on'Rlst July), technical 


haiv^g. If-tlte W 

turrted aggrdteive it if 
cause He foara that fo-hn 
anxiety to boost diqtbtes 
erontent alight tuvRier iaberkMse 
the export incenfive etjunpe , for. 
groundnut <fll. ludicatioite ate tbit 
the normal, seasonal' tiecRne' in 
grobndnuts » tyw wnderway. ©nly 
an’unfavourqble tura in the wiea- 
ther and/or some significant change' 
in the Governmont’a export policy 
for groimdnut oH can bring about 
a quick reversal of-' tiie current 
trend. How far this decline might 
go is, however, difllcult to say. 

Seasonal decline is a normal phe¬ 
nomenon, in agricultural produce- 
markets. It is not due to any' cons¬ 
piracy on the part of speculators 
to cheat the fanner as » implied 
in the observations made by the 
Union, Minister for International 
Trade, Shri Manubhai -Shah, in his 
inaugural speech at the recent con¬ 
ference of the presidents and Gov¬ 
ernment nominated directors of re¬ 
cognised associations. Speculators, 
said Manubhai, deliberately Over¬ 
estimated crops at the beriming 
and depressed prices at the harvest 
time through some kind of vicious 
propaganda. All this sounds yery 
funny and it betrays gross ignor¬ 
ance of the working of futures mar¬ 
kets. Equally atnusing is Manu- 
bhai’s plea to the authorities ad¬ 
ministering forward xoarkets to en¬ 
sure' ‘fair price’ to. ‘ tfate (armet. 
Thete is little that tjte truirket au¬ 
thorities can do in-the marttir, except 
that they can avnd speculative ex¬ 
cesses which are by po means a fre¬ 
quent occuranoe. 

Export Activity 

'To cotoe hack to the market 
stofy,' whily there was nothing ex¬ 
citing in the week’s up' and .down 
movements in prices, - the export 
peiformance also was tether poor. 
Only groundnut tettractlons appear¬ 
ed to;be moving and that too at a 
somewhat slowar ^ca. IJTia- Com- 
huihist countries ‘were iteated to be 
off tiie nwfket. The UK was spen- 


considerado^. induced a good, deal 
of short covering • which' tempted . tioited as thi otily hl^« Wtd 
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piim ;iEi^t^ M»n« kvmm 
|(ij^is6««i<hiitt . *l|, wkh Spain wbidb. 
iM. W. io Sniw ^>jf fc'furtfanr p^* 
panaimpt. oi «ii&anceizient pf>ina* 
pjsnt ^«^iy i>y -Spain Itmt & to JiS 
n^,',fi« 9 »t fraim l^flu October, if 
5|i|Bln')^ia ditb anticipated ^nq:na«6 
nv^iUnpArt duty, India Can hapa.'aa 
mi, furthirr anlpetantia] quantities M 
^undnut cut in the new season., 
^aniah olive oil is reTOrted 

^ iie very good faUt l^ain wiu, coo*. 
tiAjue to import the cheap Indian 
groundnut '.oil and Itelease its coet- 


lte^r>kfiwm-'vNu-tep^ k-ti^ 
tMhnti'shewed • 

once' Wi 


> tikthnia'shbwed • *«^«y iM!(rdd«Si% 

: liniMied dtdce' waaVimctive 

httt*’icettonseed' ., cmsdoMMii tq 

sttyaiB^ kaitored attentmii ft o s n . die 

U ij hnyer^.dw quotation-lor decwti 
' oated <^e thong around iSI. In 
view, cd the antMupaled^-buinper 
isatton crop and increased Ofuriiiiw 
vt cottonseed, the 'Gdvernment wifi 
do well tp take t'unely measures lot 
alfmulating 'internal coniumptldn 
and export ioi cottonseed oiL it is 
-fundamentally wrobg to dncoui^e 
, the expoit of grPundnut oil throqgh 
liberal ineentivea when other less 
’ important edjble oils can. be export¬ 
ed tlpqugh like incenjive-s. 
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acoi^icyi thaq 

•xnatecia|fF,.and.other <'Ova)h«WiS'',Mk> 

internatitW'coq^ie^^ 

'’^'jkdttsr ^kantididta' -/■ 
nusipw; «» year e»ded JMarth dX,. 

. 1963'^ the total fteighit eayoed 

by die India Staa'nuh^ ainOutitM to - 
mi 8,00 Crores compared viA .Ito 
8.‘97 'cnde8 in the pieVioUs ye?it. By- 
rationalising -'Sailing aiid naiq' , 
ber of ports touched, ekpenseS'wete . 
lednced by ke Ouiqiany by neaiiy'; 
Ks 53 laldis. ^rihiiq; %lays la . 
poru, -weather conditions and Jatoor 
strikes,. - resuitii^ In a loss of Sf-I 
man days, were some of the- makr 
factors which reduced the eamfng , 
capacity of the fleet. 


Basiaeaj Notes 

Indian 

JNDIAN Gable’s sales for tne yortr 
. ended March 31, 1963 rose to 
Rs 10.48 crores from Rs 10.04 
crores in the previous year. The 
proflt iqr the year after providing 
for depredatitwi amounted to Ra 
156.85 lakhs sdiowing an increase of 
14 per cent over the previous year’s 
figure of Rs 137.76 lakhs. The gross 
profit margin improved from 13 
per cent to 15 per cent. The Direc¬ 
tors, however, state that the bene¬ 
fit of the increase has been offset 
by the larger provision for taxation 
due to SPT. The taxation provision 
absorbed Rs 93 lakhs (including 
Ra .16 lakhs for SPT) as against 
Rs 69.50 lakhs in the previous year. 

The net profit is lower by Rs 4.41 
lakhs i e by 6.5 per cent at Rs 63.83 
lakhs, and the net profit margin 
dfeclined from 68 per cent to 6.1 
per cent. To this have been added 
Rs 50.15 lakhs, bejug the balance 
of last ..account, and gratuity- pro¬ 
vision oi Rs 19.56 lakhs and taxa¬ 
tion provision of Rs 10.00 lakhs 
now reversed, raising the disposable 
amount to Rs 143,56 lakhs. The 
practice of carrying forward subs¬ 
tantial balances frmn year to yoat 
in Ae Profit'and Loss Account has 
new beeh phanged by the Compa¬ 
ny,' and a sum of Rs 60.50 laikhs 
has been transferred to (3enetal .Re¬ 
serve, A new Rescue qf 1Rs 18,00 
lakhs is created for Retiring'Gra¬ 
tuities in -place of provinon pravi* 
Otiidy crCMod.^ 'Hitt main allocatioBS 
ftkV IMeaaptioii 


Cable 

ing'Fund Ks .3.45 lakhs (Rs 3.18 
lakhs); Development Rebate Re¬ 
serve Rs -45,000’(Rs 50,000); Re¬ 
serve, for /Replacement * of' Fixed 
Assets Rs 5 lakhs (sanie); Genera) 
Reserve Rs W.60 lakhs (Rs 10.00 
lakhs). Out' of the balance of Rs 
55.94 lakhs left, over, the Directors 
have recomrnended the payment- of 
a dividend at Rs 285 per share of 
Rs 10 subject to tax (same as last 
year) absorbing Rs 55-95 lakhs. 
The Company’s paid-up capital 
continpes unchanged at Rs 2.49 
crores while its Reserves and Sur¬ 
plus npw stand raised from Rs 2.98 
crores to Rs 3.35 crores. Earning 

g sr ordinary share works out, at 
8 2.56 comparing with Re 2 74 in 
the previous year. At the current 
rate of about Rs’.35.50, the share 
gives an yield of 6.3 per cent grdss. 
The Chairman in' his statement 
circulated with tfio Report observes 
• that the loss in business as a result 
of restrictions on sales of coppei 
Conductors has betm made .good by 
increased sales of other productr. 
The Company hag entered into an 
agreement with the Govemroent for 
manufacturing under special pri¬ 
ority urgent defence requirements 
of paper insulated , underground 
power cables. The Companv'g 
order bonk is now full .and . .sales 
are better in the current year. Ex¬ 
ports have also improved - during 
die year; die amount in the fiibt 
half of the year haviqg exceeded 

llto %we lpr .'flw wteb hf tfie paat 


The Directors ^te that the de- 
premion in the world frei^ 'fitoi:- 
ket cotitinued during Ae ‘ year. 
Tramp markets were 'very low ttof ' 
(dfered distressing competition to 
liner companies. On the' othw bapA ' 
tiporational coSts,. particularly 
dormg rates showed considerabk 
increase. 'Ine freight rate east - 
bound traffic from the U K and 
Continent was inrneased l>y 10 ber 
cent . from October 1, 1961, oqt - 
west bound fates have not -b^'rt' In¬ 
creased since 195T ; 

\ ' * 

After setting aside Rs 1.21 crores 
(Rs 1,28 crores) for .depreciatioii, 

the year’s working has resulted W 
u loss of Rs 30.02 lakhs (Rs 55^95 
lakhs in the previous yearj which 
is set off by the transfm of Re 31.42 
lakhs from Taxation Reserve.' The 
credit balance of Re 1.40. iakhe» 

together'with a spm of Rsy22,216 * 
brought froth Dividend Equuilisati|im 
Reserve enabled A© edropany .to pay 
the prefe^rence dividend of R« , 

1,62,500 at 5 per cent.' 

Greaves CoiUon , 

T'HE manufacturing dndsion qf 
Greaves Cotton achtoved a sub¬ 
stantial expansion in, its rangp and - 
volume of production during Ac 
year ended March 31, 1963. . This ■ 
contributed handsomely to -Ae salea 
and profits of Ae Mills^* Stores do-' 
partment.* The working of Ae 

Company’s • cone and tub© plant is - 
Aowing furAer progress during th© 
current year. ' , 

Production of the diamond drill¬ 
ing hits unit -was hampered by 
limited im^rt licences. The snuA’ 
foqta Ijqchcei/sbcMrod were auppl©- 





\<r ■", * 't ' 


'Afinut ue«r Itcencw irif. 
ctMtometv. Daring ^ cUJhtent 
year, fR'oductkm of thi* unit is e* 
|>aiafling »le«dily and i» expected to 
melee a higher contribution to the 
turnover a^ profits of the mecha* 
nkal engineering department. 

Trading conditions during the 
year were extremely difheult due to 
restricted import and to the adverae 
effect of tlic Chinese aggression. 


«| a fargtM' piefKMlhtff ‘ii hr 
lo^ty Injumfa^red. ileMs. 

!%« year’s working has lesaltod 
in a iora of Ks 24,7(^ aa agonal a 
profit of Rs 90,2^ in die previous 
year. The adverse results are attri¬ 
buted to the removal of machinery 
from the old factory premises to the 
new premises at Thana, to the teeth¬ 
ing troubles in production and to 
the expenditure incurred in the 


lalflia inclwdWB of Uite ioreign iw- 
cbswfe tsmipdi^L ■ Ordel^ have 
now been pfoced -foir - maohiftuiy 
wordi about Ks 6.13 isd^ , 

During the year ended March 31, 
19(^, sales and other incomes have 
inetTOsed by Rs 24 lidchs (20.3 per 
cent) to Rs 142.15 lakhs. 'Profit he- 
fo« taxation shows a rise of Rs 0.95 


However, the Company achieved an 
improvement in its turnover by Rs 
32 lakhs to Rs 784 lakhs. The trad¬ 
ing profit of the Company also in¬ 
creased from Rs 37.9-3 lakhs to Rs 
41-69 lakhs, including incomes 
from subsidianeg and other sources, 
the nut profit for the year went up 
to Rs 54.5.3 lakhs from Rs 52.86 

lakhs in the previous year. Appro¬ 
priations include : Development re¬ 
bate re.serve Rs 80,000 (Rs 25,000); 
taxation leserve Rs 23 laklis (Rs 
22.25 lakhs); doubtful debts reserve 
Rs 50.000 (Rs 20,000); general re¬ 
.serve Rs 11.50 lakhs (Rs 10.10 
lakhs) and dividend regeivr Ks 20 
lakhs. The Directors have proposed 
to pay out of the dividend reserve 
preference dividend at 6.5o per o'lit 
and 7.80 per cent respectively on 
the two kinds of preference shares 
ahsorbing Ks 3..58 lakhs and an 
equity dividend at 12 per cent 
absorbing Ks 11.20 lakhs (the divi¬ 
dends being same as last year) 

The Company’s profits during the 
year have not been subject to SFT 
and this has enabled the Corapanv 
to repeat the dividend. Dividend 
iiw^nie from the Company’s subsi¬ 
diaries and associated Cornpanies 
have shown a reduction from Rs 
12.70 lakhs to Ks 11.20 lakhs due 
largely to the impact of higher 
taxation. 

Trading during the current year 
continues to be influenced by gene¬ 
ral uncertainty in the economic 
situation but it is hoped the turn¬ 
over will show a furtlier expansion 
and will result in higher profit 
earnings. 

Joot'e Engineering 

J^ALES turnover of Joat’s Engineer¬ 
ing Co for the year ended 
March 31, 1963 was slightly lower 
at R« 25.73 lakhs compared to the 
previous year’s figure of Rs 26.24 
lakhs. Severe restrictfons on im¬ 
ports affected the turnover of the 
Company. But the order book con¬ 
tinues flatisfactftry with the inclusion 


course of manufacturing new pro¬ 
ducts. However, the Directors have 
recommended the payment of a 
dividend at 6 per cent on ordinary 
shares, subject to tax, to be paid out 
of the Dividend Equalieation Re¬ 
.serve which will at^rb Rs 46,823. 

The Company has secured an im¬ 
port licence for capital equipment 
for the manufacture of “Jumbo’’ 
Trucks, but as the licence for im¬ 
port of eiisential components has not 
yet been obtained, the project has 
not made headway. In the meantime, 
the Company has developed a Hy¬ 
draulic Pallet Truck cal]e.d the ‘Pyg¬ 
my’ which has been put on tJic 
market and has been well received. 

The Company proposes to invest 
Rs 7.14 lakhs in the equity capital 
of Kerry Jo-st Tools, a new Company 
to he formed in collaboration with 
Kerry’s (Great Britain) for manu¬ 
facturing drilling machines. The 
proposed Company will be having 
Its factory at Ambattur (Madras) 
and will shortly enter the capital 
market by issuing for public sub¬ 
scription 6,860 shares of Rs 100 
each. 

The Oimpany has completed iie 
gotiatiuns with Marlonair for the 
manufacture of piieumatu, cylinders 
and valves and witli Glaiier Metal 
for centrifugal oil filters. Two more 
collaborations are being finalised. 

The Maharashtra State Financial 
Corporation has granted a loan of 
Rs 4 lakhs to the Company and has 
now been appioached for a further 
loan of Rs 6 lakhs for the expansion. 

Bajaj Auto 

gAJ^ Auto has now been per¬ 
mitted to expand its manufac- 
tunng canaeity from 6,000 to 12,000 
scooters and auto-rikshas per year. 
Government has also graillM to the 
Company a licence to import capi¬ 
tal goods of the value of Rs 49.65 
lakhs ap>ii@’ forei^ exchange 
loans inat the I F C and the 


lakh (5.5 per cent) at Rs 18.31 
lakhs. Taxation has absorbed less 
at Rs 3.86 lakhs compared widi Rs 
6.00 lakhs in the previous year. 
Profit after taxation is higher by R« 
3.09 lakhs (27.2 per cent) at Rs 
14.45 lakhs. Among appropriotklns 
are : Development Rebate Reserve 
Rs 7.41 lakhs (Hs 2.49 lakhs); 
General Reserve Rs 2.89 lakhs (Rs 
6.25 lakhs) and Dividend Reserve 
Rs 5.20 lakhs. From the Dividend 
Reserve the Directors propose lo 
pay a taxable dividend of Rs 10 per 
.share on fully paid shares of Rs 
100 and Rs 7 per share on partly 
paid shares of Rs 75 each. The divi¬ 
dend will absorb Ks 5,19,700 as 
against R.s 3,19,600 in the preced¬ 
ing year 

Aaboka Cemml 

^HE net profit of Ashaka LeinenI 
for the year ended March 31, 
1963 has declined to Rs 4.98 lakhs 
from Rs 5.03 lakhs, despite an ex¬ 
pansion of sales from Rs 1 62 rrtv 
res to Rs 2 06 erores Production of 
clinker rose from 1..34 lakh tons in 
1961-62 to 1.62 lakh tons in 1962- 
6.3 and that of cement from 1.39 
lakh tons to 1.75 lakh tons. The 
dividend has been Tnaiiitauied at 7 
per cent taxable ' 

'J'lic Din-clors st^te that produt- 
tion was aflfected by frequent trip¬ 
ping of D V C power. The increase 
of Ks 2 75 m the prue per tonne 
granted by Government elfertive 
from June 1, 1963 is regarded as 
inadequate to compensate the heavy 
rise in co.sts. Wage increases grant¬ 
ed by the Company have furlhei 
added to the costs. In revision of 
Its previous policy, Government ha> 
restricted the use of second-hand 
.^erv'iceable bags to lj3 of the total 
number of bags used for packing 
from August 20, 1963. The Direc¬ 
tors state that the computed price 
of bags still continues to be insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the corits. 

The main grievance of the Com¬ 
pany — ttnd of the industry as a 


im 
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' Stay 1963 fed to fe 

borne by die industly. The Direc* 
.Idra feel apprehensive that if the 
indnstty^^is not adequately qompen' 
^rted for the increases in costs, there 
is bound to die a setback in > die 
dhi^elojpment of this strategic indus* 
tryi The benefits of the incentive 
sdlfeme introduced, by Government 
will be limited since the basic level 
has been fixed at a high level of 
1.73 lakh tons and the amount of 
incentive itself is only a meagre' Rs 
5.50 per tonne, 

Mahindra & Mabindra 

I^AHINDRA & MAHINDRA 

Limited, Steel Division, have 
secured orders for the import of 
51,600 tons of steel valued at U S 
$4.9 million from the Railway 
Board, Government of India, dur¬ 
ing tlie month of August, 196.3. 
The tonnage booked represents 
about 59% of the total quantity 
covered by Railway Board tenders 
S-37 to S-39. The categories whicli 
are in short supply in India, such 
as Spring Steel Billets, Plates, 
Class HI, IV and other special 
qualities of Rounds arc to be im¬ 
ported against these contracts from 
USA. Japan, Sweden and Saar. 

In recent months they have also 
secured orders to the extent of 
,39,390 tons valued at U S $7.12 
million from other Government 
Departments, including one for T1 
Constructional Steel from Shara- 
vati Valley Project. T1 Steel has 
been patented hy U S Steel Export 
Corporation and is ideally suited 
for manufacture of Penstocks foi 
Hydro Electric Projects. 

The Steel Division has gradually 
established a close business rela¬ 
tionship With U 5 Steel Export Cor¬ 
poration. reinforced by the latest 
order. 

Mukatiii Iron and Steel 

T^HE Radiography Laboratory of 

Mukand Iron and Steel Works 
Ltd at Kurla, Bombay, was inaugu¬ 
rated on September 23 by the Union 
Minister for Steel and Heavy Indus¬ 
try Shri C .Subramaniam. 

Shri Subramaniam, speaking on 
tfe occasion, emphasised the im- 
porUuice of research in industry. 
On the problems facing the Steel 


^tdd be^utilfed' tik,"£iir fe 
dte countryi 

of caw matenalt and impoct of 
'finished products would b|.^)Mi:ang 
economics” he obsatwed, 

Oreavea Cotiod A Cramiilion 
Patbinaen 

“TURNKEY’ contract valued at 
Rs 1.5 crores has been received 
by Greaves Cotton & Crcnnpton Par¬ 
kinson Ltd from Hindustan Steel 
Ltd. This is in connection with the 
Electrical Power Distribution Sys- 
! tern of the 1.6 mfilipn ton expan- 
siotn programme of the Durgapur 
steel plant. 

This contract covers the supply,- 
erection and commissioning of the 
complete power distribution system, 
including transformers, high and 
low voltage switchgear etc*. 

A large element of the supply is 
being made by the company’s 
Indian factories, leaders in the. 
manufacture of electrical power 
distribution equipment in India 
today 

Money Matbet 

Thursday^ Morning 
'J'HE Inter-bank call money rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per 
cent throughout the past week. 
Supply of funds was quite adequate 
to meet the demands, but the rate 
did not break further. In Calcutta, 
the rate was erratic as usual. After 
remaining ca.sy at 3/4 to 1 per 
cent till the week-end, the rate 
hardened to 2^ per cent on Monday 
and spurted to 3J per cent by Wed¬ 
nesday evening. Although the 
position in Calcutta does not ordi¬ 
narily influence the Bombay mar¬ 
ket, the convulsive nature of demand 
for funds at that end, if it persists 
jal higher rates, may lead to a de¬ 
flection of surplus funds. 

The position of Scheduled Banks 
as on September 13 presents a 
slightly different picture from that 
of the previous week Deposits 
which fell by Rs 10.89 crores dur¬ 
ing the week ended September 6. 
improved by Rs 4.36 crores in the 
next week. Bank credit which ex¬ 
panded by Rs 12.49 Crores in the 
same week shrank hy Rs 14.04 
crores in the subsequent week. 
These changes have rendered the 
resources position of banks more 
coprifortaBle and enabled them to 
reduce their borrowings ftom |h« 


a nwfo Ris W .Mcfe, jPifirdm; ite 
haiitaf iurl(% dto wadic Rs 

12.4L of Govmipent sefetf*' 
ties as tl|^ifet their m 1« of & 
cropBfl in the previous wedt^ T3fe 
steady increase in tfe imroshnefe .of 
banks in giltedged securities refects 
their eoatinued interest in investing 
in the pledged securities their 
surplua funds. To this extent their 
interest fti Treasury Bills and call 
loans as a medium of investment is 
reduced, more so because of the 
lower returm available fw>m ife 
latter. It is doubtful that money 
rates will tend to ease further even 
with a larger return flow of funds 
into banks; for, the sladt aeaaon 
has only a few weyks yet .to Tun. 
There is, again, the likeRhood'of 
the liberalisation of credit by the 
authorities very shortly whiub 
might accelerate the demand for 
funds. State Electricity Boards 
would also be absorbing some 
funds. 

According to the Reserve, Bank’s 
returns for the week ended Septem¬ 
ber 20, Notes in Circulation con¬ 
tracted by Rs 19.98 crores as ag^ainst 
an aggregate expansion of Rs 33,34 
crores in the previous two Weeks. 
Of this decline Rs 7.06 crores was 
held in the Banking Department 
and so the net Note Issue was re¬ 
duced by Rs 12.92 crores only. 
Since there was an inflow of Rs 
1.99 crores in Rujaee coins, there is 
a net fel of Rs 14 91 crores in the 
rupee securities of the Issue Depart¬ 
ment. 

Central and Slate Governments' 
balances declined by Rs 8.93 crores 
and scheduled banks’ balances .also 
fell by Rs 3,83 crores. Loans to 
Governments swelled by Rs 8.61 
crores while horrowings by sche¬ 
duled banks increased by a meagre 
amount of R.s 43 lakhs. Agsdast 
these, Other loans and advances 
were lower by Rs 4.08 crores. In 
the final result of operations the 
Bank’s holdings of Treasury Bills 
went down by Rs 9.46 crores and 
investments were less by R* 7.44 

crore.s. Balaiiceg held abroad show¬ 
ed a rise of Rs 1.30 crores. 

The giltedged market continued 
to forge ahead. The 3 per cent Con¬ 
version loan became active apd 
moved up to Rs 65.10. Gold Bon4a 
kept in demand and changed hands 
at Rs 118.25. The markeft * as 'a 
whole displayed a firm' trend. 
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banking iUmiRMS 

{R* crofts) . 
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Not* oircutatlon 2204.43 
Rupee oolu 123^5 

DepOeJte ~ 

la) Central Govt 70 20 
(b) Other Govts 7.13 
. (c) Banks 08 41 

(d) Others 160.05 

Foreign securfUeg 89.46 
Balance abroad 0.04 


6 

'Rupee securities 

1892.30 

7 

Investments 

196.13 

8 

Loans and advances 


to Govts > 

55.8r 

9 

Other loans and 



advances 

144.18 

Scheduled Banks 

N Sep 18 

1 

Aggregate 



deposits (net) 

2101 26 


Demand (net) 

04766 


Time (net) 

1243 09 

2 

Cash in hand 

62.45 

3 

Balance with 



Reserve Bank 

86 86 

4 

(2)-l-(3) as-% 



of (1) 

866, 

5 

Borrowings from 



Reserve Bank 

000 


(a) Againstusance 


blUs and/or pro- 


mlssory nptes 

0.56 


(b) Others 

066 


s«t> ia{. 

2224A1 

,. 121.86 

74JM 

11.72 

92.20 

168.98 

80.46 

7.74 

190T.21 

203.56 
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2208.74 

121)83 

66.04 
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101.61, 

160.25 

89.46 
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73.78 
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160.13 
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1708.03 
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2186.80 
066.42 
1230.47 
62 76 

8764 

6.43 

3.06 
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10 


Advances 1242.52 

(a) State Bank 238.14 

(b) Others 1004.18 

Bills dieoounted 

(a) Inland 

(b) Foreign 

(c) Total 

(1) State Bank 16.63 
. (U) Others 1443.79 

(6) + (7)as% 
of (1) 66.60 

Investment in- __ 

Govt Securities 781.04 738.64 

(9) as % of (i) 34J27 33.78 


163.37 

53.52 

1450.42 
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1016.36 

162.97 
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1473.45 
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bombay Money Rates 


{P*T cent per annum) 

Sep IS Sep 6 Awg 16 Sep 14 
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Call money 
from Banks 
Beposits 
Seven days 
Three months 
Six months 


Qauhati 
Ahmedabad 

Madrai 
Bombay 
Bangalore 
Kanpur 
Calcutta 
Delhi 

All-India ip 
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Food Arttolee 

MW.8 

184.8 



+..76 

GBseals'. 

-.4076 

112.1 

1156 


'+i76 

Fulses * 

105.5 

108.5 

io».r 

+ 4.0 

Fibits A Veget^bfes 148.0. 1396 

1416 

'-tri-* 

4.6 

Mnk A Qhee 

1676 

130.9 

• 1824 

4*09 

+ .86 

Edible Ollb 

155:3 

.150.9 

151.8 

4*0.5 

— 2.4 

Fish, Eggs A Meht . 144.7 

147.1 

■'148,5 

+IJ) 

+ 2.6 

Bogar A Gur 

153.1 

187.9 

198.8 

4*6.T 

+27.4 

Others 

170.8 

178.0 

188.2 

.4'66- 

+102 

Uq^uor' and Tobacco 

98.5.. 

.1196 

118.S 

r-4>.|..+20,6 

Tobacco 

94:9 

116.8 

115.9 

—0.3 

+22.1 
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Others 

126.3 

125.2 

1256 

— 

— 0.1 

Manufactures 

129.8 

180.6 

180.9 

+0.1 

+ .1.0 

1 liitemimllalie Products 142,6 

189.0 

140.1 

+06 

—.16 

Finished Product* 

1276 

129.1 

1296 

—.. 

+ 1,5 

Textdes 

126.6 

1276 

126.5 

—0.6 

— 

Cotton 

120 4 

135.3 

136.2 

—P.l 

+ 4.6 

Jute 

116.5 

101.3 

97.9 

—3.4 

—16 0. 

Woollen 

1413 

142.7 

156.6 

+9.7 

+10.8 

Silk A Rayon 

129.7 

186.0 

136.3 

—0.4 

+ 61 

Metal Products 

160 5 

161.6 

163.0 

+0.9 

+ 1.6 

Chemicals 

115.4 

117.3 

117.2 

—0.1 

+ 16 

Oil cakes 

1571 

166.5 

leo.s 

+ 2.0 

+ 8.1 

Marbinery A Trans- 




port Equipment 

117.6 

123.2 

123.8 

+0.6 

+ 53 

Others 

125.6 

128.1 

128.4 

+06 

+ 2.2 

AH Commodltiee 

-1206 

1886 

139.4 

+1.1 

+ 46 

Cotton Textile industry 




(Min Sector) 

- 



, 

Mar ’63 

Feb ’63 

Mar’62 

1962 





(Average) 

Produeilon 






Cloth 






{Million yds) 

403 

369 

417 

416 

■yam 

s 





{Million lbs) 

1 Slock* * 

159.0 

148.7 

159,7 ,157.9 

. 





Cloth 






{Million yds) 

317.6 

280.9 

287.0 • 472-2 

Yam 






{MUiipn Ibsf 

19.2 

16.2 

17.1 

22.3 

1 Consunmlion of 
j MW rotton by 

1 -textile mSM 






{Lakh bales) 

> 




3.87 

Indian 

4.05 

3-86 

3.90 

. Foreign 

. 0,66 

0*69 

060 

0.82 

Toul 

4.7! 

- 4.55 

■ 4,70 ‘ 

4.69 


'^wrc^ 'i T^exdle Codainis^a ^.' MiriU*^ <of, 6oiadi«*e 
Indmtry. Qttxrtiiiapaaat of Indk. 





Tina 

TOTAL 


26.4 

J3.1 

6.74 

• 129.7 

64.2 

-7.10 

W-3 * 

,• li.2 

4,M,- 

138.4 

67,3 

6.62 

4.4. 

'2.1 

'4.«» 

21.5 

• 10.4 

442 . 

’:4»6 

, 2.3 

349 

49.1 

9.4 

. -m ■ 

8,8 


741 

73 7 

. 31.7 

4.16 

4.7 

' 1.9 

8^.77 

'74.2 

. 34 . 

- ‘B-f®' : 

16.1- 

-74 

, 448 

112.5 

J49 • 

54! 

. 14.2 ‘ 

6.4 

4.27 

127.7 , 

63.1 


4,3 , 

2.1. 

■ 

2f>4 

' 104- 

3,03 > 

3.3 

• u 

. 4,28 

23.3 

114 . 

4.«5 

04 

i7.4 

4.5r 

i, 74 

, 'S.tf 


, 1.0 

■ p--* 

,,3.«0 

5.3 > 

.2.4 ' 

' 3 J 4 

604 

29.0 - 

S.99 

365.1 

. *’**3 ’ 

4,32 

50;4 

234 

3i40. 

-388.1 

i85.i 

.-5L«3i ' 


Sale no 
Avg 21, 1963 


to* and 

* Induaingr Sale no 
12. Adg 21-1 1963 


Sale io dl, * 
Aiig 22, 1962 


I 1 Jlj |1- 3 I|:. |E 3' 11= 

Awam 13.0 5.2 5 28 76.8 30.5- '5.43 16-) ,6.2. • 5.13 

r.rh... 1.7 0.6 4.54 .67 2.6 4.60-' 4.0 1.5 9.55 

Darjeeling 0 4 0J2 -4 68 2 7 I.l 5.51 0-2 0.1 3 . 72 . 

Dooar* lO.O 3,8 4.67 60.7 23 8 4.83 7,2 2.8 4.01 

Terai 0,6 0.2 4.30 2 8 l.Q 4.54 0-2 0.1 ,3 77 

Tripura 0 1 — 4.26 0.9 0.3 4.31 0.1 , — 2-«3 

TOTAL 25.9 ^ LO.O 4-96 150.6 59.3 '5.13 27.9 10.7 4.5S 

Source : Department of Commeieial Intelligence and Statiatica. Oovenunent of India. 


, lo gnd 
including Sale txr ' ^ ‘ 

• Ij, Aug 22. l«at \ 
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id gjtf 


Coal ProdiictkMi and Despal«hes 

(Monthli* Averages or Colenilar Montha) 

{’000 Mttrit Tans) 

Raiiingfi Drapatchea 


Stock -at 
pit bead 


963 ; 

May 

5.718 

4,888 

3,731 


April 

5,896 

4,949 

4,267 


March 

5.806 

5.229 

, 4.086 

1962 1 

May 

- 5,127 

4,441 

• 9,869 

1962 

5.129 

4.573 

3,483 

1961 


4,675 

4,1?K) 

' 3,290 

1960 


4,384 

3,860 

3,458 

1959, 


3,984 

3,522 

2.729 

1958 


9,838 

• 3.415 

2,808 

1957 


3.683 

3,190 

3,331 

1956 


3,338 

2,959 

2,810 

1951 


2.915 

2.473 

2.824 


ce t Coal Controller, ’ Ministry, of Mines and Fuel, 

Government of India. 

filec^ity Geofiratiiw and 

(Million kW ioarj) 

May’63 April’63 May *62 1962-6‘3 

riclty 

Berated 2,048 9 2,047 0 1,790.7 22.091.7 

Tioity. tK>W 1,689.8 1,688*3' 1,488,4 18,276.3 

eadc 

nnuBPtion 148,8 148.1 144.2 ' 1,792.2 


8'iectricity 
generated 
Etectrioity. twW 
Domestic 
coiMuraption 
Oommercial 
light and 
•mall power 
IndTutrial power 
Public lighting 
Irrigation 
MiitellanetMM 
Suoree t Gratral 


85.7 
1,217 1 

19.8 

ItJSJ 

114.9 


85.0 
1,221.8 
19.8 
107 0 
106*7 


95 6 
1.059,7 
18.8 
71.9 
98.2 


1.U09 

13,014.9 

2527 

917.2 

1.188.^ 


. 

(’000 Mttrie Tons) 



, . May’63 

April ’63 

May '62. 

1962 . 





(Average^ 

Crude petroleum 

134.4 

■ 109.3 

56.3 , 

85.r. 

Petroleum ptoducts 

•- 




Light distlHates 

114.6 

1132 

106.8 

96.8 

Kerosenes 

126.9 • 

, 1129 

92.5 

'97.S 

Diesels . 

160.5 

138 5 . 

155.3 

149.3 ' 

Lubricants 

2.9 

22 

1 8 

2.1 

Bitumens , 

33.8 

■32.9 

3I4 

30.7 

Heavy ends' 

193.1 

184.7 

' 1 S 4.6 

182.9, 

Others , 

7.9 

6.8 

. 10.5 

ia7 

't'otal of petroleum 





products 

639.7 

611 3 

553.0 

549.B 

Source 1 Ministry of Mines knd Fuel, 

Government of India- 


Wirier and 'Tower GomtniSiion. 


Joint Stock ComfMuilfis 

New Regislro lions and Uquidations 

[AU Amovnu in Ri Lnkhs) 

June '63 May ’63 June *62 . 1982 
(Avera^) 

incorporated and . 
registered 

No of companies 70 .110 ■ 148 128 

Authorised capital ,7,16 11,74 22,13 25,62 

Ceased to work ' 

No of'campanies 74 68 67 94* 

Paid-up capital 26 79 ' 90 55' 

Ovei>all variation 
in p«id>iip 

capital of all - ' 

. companies 4 - 9,1 +13,22 +27,17 +15,05 , 

Source i -Department of Company Law Administration, 
s ' Minkary - of ^Commerce and Induslry. Oovemaieiit 
of India. 
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Fund-Bank 


> UvWM 


^DVOCATllS of intemotioiuii luoaetaPjr, Pe!|piiF’4^«V« to iui^ dft d||Eir. 

of a rkmoceroe and the stamina of a cwd^-fOT 
people whose insti^ve reaction to anytbh%;itow j* to 
while sucdetuiye imo^maals for refonh have jb«^ 

’ signed to gather'dust in interaationa} a^in^ 
system has not been immune to change- Tliefa hav« heeiiii'^ 
the inter^centnai batik cretkta which helptid-to defend 
1961 and-the more extensive and formalised a^kp an 
lisbed by the United States during the fast two yeans . ,, . 

industrial countries. Last year alsot saw the Uoitod States jlis^ .' 

ing from abroad in foreign currency aa a further iostrUin^ for dt*' 
defence of the balance of payments. 

The swap arrangements and the devaluation>proof U S boiida ‘Alto 
response to a need which central bankers and treaaUlr officials have 
yesterday denied even existed — the need to expand IWritafiOnal tlQui» 
dity. This gap between precept and practice^ however, .could not wntb^... 
nue for ever and now, with the agreement on an mtor-GkiveniUiMaitaf' 
study of world liquidity at the current Annual Mec kh i g pf the I IKF 
and the World Bank in Washington, it has at last been admitted .dhilt 
nothing will be lost and much gained perhaps by substitohinf for «d 
piece^al measures formal arrangements which will emtUfe the growth 
‘ of world liquidity at a pace dictated by the requirements,of world ttkde. 
Having admitted that, it will be far more difficult nOW to circtUEfeb 
vent the IMF in whatever arrangements are hnaliy agreed upon than 
it has been hitherto given the view that there was no shortage of intet*' 
national liquidity and what was necessary were ad hoc arrangemiailM'^ 
to overcome temporary imbalances. The U S payments deficit, cuxi»nt>- 
ly the most serious of these “unbalances”, has shown a discOTnftfting 
durability. Fn^en the equilibrating movement of wages Olid prRXa'^hl, 
Western Europe and the U S and changes in interest sates- have hdl^ 
to make an immediate impact on the U 5 deficit which was, if any^!^- 
slightly larger in 1962. Countrie.s which had agreed to Hold ootfina 
whhh they would have normally converted into gold, ate gettiog nsthre 
and are beginning to ask how they are better off with these dpflgjni 
than if they held, say, IMF bonds which the Maudling Plan would 
create Not surprisingly, therefore, Continental countries have moved 
visibly nearer ihe British position since the Fond meeting last yogr 
when they scoffed at (he British Chancellor’s Plan. 

Of course, this is not to sa)< that tliere i« any general agieemhnt iM. 
what is to be done to increase international liquidity. Indeed tito mora 
conservative are still prepared to go no further raise memborv’ 
quotas, and wepand the existing General Armpfements to Borfpw uhtcli. 
are intended to provide the Fund with spiqilementary -resources qf 
stro^ currencies. It is reasonable to su^Ct, howel^r,- thgt.,.t|«^ 
inhibitiona are the product not of g differed assessment of 
requirements but of an understandable prejudice against making tae 
, IMF into a gehuine central bank with some awtmnadcity in its {amihm> 

, ing which i^twld to that eximi CCBltgl 
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"; iSbie kmatxaa 

1 ^ ,;<ii^l»plii|(, -Tsmpttiei;' While 

-/' }i|fn^tii doficits «« 'q{ a dwvix 
from those which the IM. 
w httended'to i^cMe, thi^ countito 
do,face temporary payments pMh* 
, lend/fhc^ mar arise from a 
ty of reasons like an unexpected 
Moitfall in agricultural production, 
fiuctuati<Hi8 ,in export earnings, or a 
suddeti adverse turn in the terms 
of, trade. Besides, these counti^ 
need temporary accommodation to 
ti^ over procedural delays in ffaa. 
disbursement of long-term aid and 
ajjso to impart a little flexibility to 
the operation of tied aid. It gll 
boUs down to providing, liquidity 
reserves which normally act as a 
riishion, but which the developing 
countries do not have. These needs 
temporary but if they are tldt 
. into adequately and in ume, tbe 
dewlppihent process gets slowed 
down. In the context of these pro- 
..blems there is a strong case for rais- 
uig quotas and relaxing the 25 per 
cent gold payment requirement. 

The long term balance of pay¬ 
ments problem of the developtiig 
• countries, of course, jies outside the 
Scope of the I M F. Only increased 
access to world markets and the in¬ 
flow ^ of sufficient long-term capital 
on liberal terms can help here. The 
latter is the sphere of the World 
Bank and its, associates. World 
Bank lending in I962~6d was' the 
lowest for a long time, being 
roughly one-half of what it was in 
1961-<^ and very much below even 
the average for the preceding five 
years. Tnie,'as the ^nk's Annual 
Beport points out, the steep fall in 
loans may have been partly an aeri- 
deht of the calendar. But it may 
wwll imheate somethina more seri¬ 
ous , 1 that snme of the touritric.s 
which have fo the past depended 
I heavily on the Bank are now fluding 
that they have borrowed as much 
as they pos.sibIy can on the terms on 
which Bank loans ar^ made. I.ast 
year, just after the Bank had .com¬ 
pleted a year of record lending, Eu¬ 
gene Black foresaw a phase in the 
Bank’s operations when, though pos- 
Mssihg ample resources, the tempo • 
of its activities may fall OB' because 
of the inability of the developing 
countries to add to their ‘hard" in¬ 
debtedness. Has this phase then 
aitived,'somewhat earlier than the 
Bank’.s former.jf\e«dent envisaged? 



Bank td‘ffbftwlte Mi 

mg HCte fsphr' t«noe. 

itapotteifaJe fmr tbe-'BBnk’s c^orta- blett. As IheritiS 
blc resourqft pt^tion 7 -. its .aWllty hu- to ffw, 

foine' if tlte<l, p A hi fo '*ta 

princip4 lpirtri«n*nt far. the Am- 
iopawnf trf the poow 
instead of 

gesture of.good will fewfgA 


to eeB itii'Ibamt A i«vife*brs 
and to borrow in the capital matkets 
- definitely p^dwdte thfee-Whist is 
really neqeasary is to immsgse the 
resources at the di^Wsal pf the 

■ I D A to which dev^pihg. Couti- 

tries are bound to increasingly mm 
lor assistance, This,'considering the 
easy terms on which the I J> A 
makes its loans, can he dOng only 
through direct contributions by the 
Governments . of the indn^ialised 
cx;untrie«> Of tbe initial capital con¬ 
tribution, all except S 193 million 
had been committed by the end of 
the last fiscal y«rr. Nowr the indus¬ 
trialised memirer coiintries have ten¬ 
tatively agreed to make another 
S 760 million available which will 
enable tbe I D A to lend on ati ave¬ 
rage some $ 315 million over tbe 
next three years It harly needs to 
be stated that the demands on the 
Association will far exceed this 
aipount. 

The fact has to J)*- fared that if 
the I D A IS to ooeratc on a wale 
commensurate with the requirements 


^lack’s' was a .powexfid ‘Pfoa fpr 
md^i-iatoi'al aid in wh^dt.;At 

criticism of bi-lKfur^. -SA 
grammes was. tlfoif- mtsceptihiiity. tp 
political jnfluopco spid. ^jeft 'rsOpse- 
quent neglect w ecbftdmig obie^l- 
ty so that,. to quote his , 
example, spectacular SPUtts Adia 
are buih while parched but ferdle 
lands are left without. irrigation. ,lt 
is a pity that this thdniB se®to<r to 
have been lost sight of in the cur¬ 
rent deliberations at Washington 
The disappointment of the represen¬ 
tatives of developing countries as- 
.sembled there must be tbe greatest 
with George Woods. Eugene Black''8 
successor, who in his address scru¬ 
pulously avoided this vital issue and 
concentrated instead on details which 
belong to Un entirely different order 
of importance. 


Ben Beliaks Algeria 


JN his short period of office. Ben 
Bella has zjg-zagged continuous¬ 
ly between socialism and France. 
That zig-zag sfiows the lack of ,co- 
heicut driv<* in his . Covernment, 
and the lack of any clear concep¬ 
tion as to where Algeria is going, 
faced with the terrible destruction 
of sexen years of war, the chaos 
wrought by the f)AS. and the va¬ 
cuum left by the departure of the 
800,000 Frenchmen who ran Alge¬ 
ria. the alternatives open to Ben 
Bella were to accelerate the recons¬ 
truction of the country bv genuine 
nia,<»! initiative fexbibited initially 
in the Management Committees) or 
to make as first priority his own 
personal survival by.- increasing his 
central power. Botfi ahematives had 
obvious dangers, but were imltually 
exclusive. It might be At A abi¬ 
lity of ordinq^ AlgerUns was not 
great enough to’ riin the farms and 
SadArhtI entet^risq# ekpropfigte^i 


In any case, allowing pQ|tulai’ feel¬ 
ing its head would have speeded 
up the process of socialisation and 
increaainglv brought Algeria into 
conflict with France which .still pro¬ 
vides the main support oT the new 
regime. On A oAr Aid. to in¬ 
crease his own power wquld neces¬ 
sarily increase mass anathy and re¬ 
duce ^e willing sacrifices necessary 
for Aelopment. In addition, it.is 
unclear whether Ben Bella has any 
real social base from which to 
strengthen his position. In any case, 
autocracy must breed armed revolt 
in a country that, after seven years 
of war, possesses so many soldiers. 

, The general disorganisation in Al¬ 
geria until now prevented tnudh as¬ 
sessment of the diff^tent trends, bxit 
now ■ the picture ia beCOmA * 
little clearer. Independence, in A 
first Atanc^' iiAensety stimulated 
pomilar ^tliuslaamT—forms of work- 
ws’ conth^ WuM be *ewi isvdt^ 




■liii:*. 

■ tl@Tt ^ *W ■ 

w^r'.,%Ct CflQV«rn{iiein^. 

■swft'-W'jwWiJt* to-, «Bto coptiM 

,#.l||t*tP tapitaj; What W88 laA* 
IfliPSOWKiswi w*» fianie (Sear 30 <a»l 
' - to .;to!to commwtd 'vf dto 

s^iH^CKi—tosfalt,, tfifsre was 
ftW' f^tog « ptotjr to ex- 

^eaa &e fKi^Ul demam «Ad ie^' 
wg. . ' _ . - 

,T^ ULN did not jm>vi«ie 
embr^ »f smfdi a party-*-it dto 
pened, and was .rivcij with rival- 
tiim;,iiit Cciintniinists were too weak, 
atd ^ old socialut' cadres of the 
MNA bad been destroyed 'by the 
PI.N terror of 19S6. In this vacuuin, ' 
the Stale of Ben Bella expanded, 
and in doing so, narrowed. One by 
one, Fwi leadewbip (including 
most of the ,‘immortal nine* who 
led the revolution) were eliminatOd. 
Khider (ex-General Secreta^ of tibe 
Political Bureau) went to ^ypt in 
exile, Belkacem Krim (ex-foreign 
minister) went into -exile in Switzer¬ 
land, Bitat and Ben Khedda retired, 
Hocine Ait Ahmed went into hiding, 
Boudiaf into goal, Dahlab (eif- 
foreign 'minister) was despatched as 
ambas^dor at Rabat, and finally 
Fcrhat Abbas resimed from' the As¬ 
sembly, was expelli^ from the Poli¬ 
tical Bureau, and fled to Switzer¬ 
land 

The process was slow, and the 
precise disagreements not always 
clear. The lA leaders attacked Ben 
Bella -for drifting into social ism'‘for 
flippant reasons — nwrely to keep 
' lip^ his ptqjularity with the masses 
—instead of d^loping a clear 
plan for the socialisation and eco¬ 
nomic development -of Algeria. It 
was not the -bourgeoisie, wey said, 
that 8»tbed with discontenl, but 
the two million people still un- 
‘ employed. 

All toia might merely have been 
personal, rivalries were it not for 
, t^ fact that dte shape of Ben Bel¬ 
la’s policy im other fields has be¬ 
come clear. Ihe Management CouJi- 
ciU have now ,behn fonnalMed — 
‘&e Bimctors and ^ecjretaries 
,.these bodies are‘to. be appmni^. 
by’the-State, not elected as ori^- 
. ,;iw&Tly by ;the W|k»ti fo die ocm- 


t&e- . 

OB tito ConamI; anyone 
j^ngj woHc of the -Goundit 
jbtan^te, % jtrilung) ia.; lia¬ 
ble .to fivesyeairi' iitiprwonment #pd 
i .ltoifvy ^he, Thus, It atoms, far 
fttah being an emh^nic'lorm of 
p<]|>uiar control, tbe^CouncIla have 
become the arm of the State bure- 
aocttacy-' At toe same ■ time, tl» 
autonomy of 'the UGfA has been 
destre^ed, lasue S of X^Owwwr Ai- 
^*nen. (tW UGitA naper) was aeiz- 
ed by the State toe assorting the 
right of the unions to be independ¬ 
ent of the. State, and the £rst IjGTA 
Convention was arranged arbitrarily - 
by the State in January and pack¬ 
ed with its own' hominees. Despite 
this, the old trade unioniata put up 
a fight. JThey refused to be boi^ht 
off with the offer of well-paid jobs 
in the administration, and fought 
hard to’ prevent themselves being 
ejected from their own organisation. 
Inevitably, they failed, as did the 
Communist Party and the Union of 
Algerian Women (earlier banned 
by toe Stale). Finally, despite pro¬ 
tests (from Ferhat Abbas on the 
ri^t), Ben Bella designed a Con¬ 
stitution without consulting the As¬ 
sembly that made him supreme and 
permitted only one political party. 
Ibat party wrdly exists, but its 
Constitutional rights naturally accrue 
to Ben Bella. In the referendum that 
followed, the overwhelming niajoriiy, 
tiled of toe econcHnlc chaos and the 
a^tiabbies of the leaders; ratified the 
new Constitution, and so Ben Belia’s 
power. 

Howe^r, one million of tin* six 
million electorate ajijstainrd, and 
that million was mainly concentra¬ 
ted-in toe Kabyle mountains of -the 
north, mainly populated by the 
Berbers. The Berbers were one of 
the leading elements, in the FLN, 
mid it is from toe Kahyie that many 
of the now ousted leaders were 
drawn. 'The Party of Socialist Re¬ 
volution (or Socialist Forces’ Front) 
h» berti the primary organisation 
toat has focussed Kabyle discontent, 
tte Party, until outlawed, agitated 
from toe • left for toe increasing 
socialisation of .Algeria. Boudiaf -and 
toree -othets were imprisoned in 
tone for allegedly organising -the 
Party, and another leader of this 
Party,' Ait Ahmed, was to« Tnan 
, who called- sa successfully tor a 


.,, 

.rim' _ . 
Lausani^ iasislB^. d. '# , 

all-ouCv^ptMa^B- to 13^' 

regime, Last August, 

Aigwrbma and, allegedly, tm w- 
^nWTS, wer.^ grreated to. JKabyie "Ity 

toe Goventttient for, Ben Bella 
pforiing w coup agatost toe 
ernmeni. , , 

Now-toe issue ' bto ,come to ft 
head, and toe Btsfbera to .fC*toyl« 
have tttoen tip arms agaj^ toe 
Stale.' Ben Btella ha? aortoundwl, 
the. area, but must tread wfh bam 
tor toe h^ty of SSs oWn toroid'^ 
not guaranteed -r alreai^, 
said, certain of hie units hauc 
ed the rebels, wd at one -stogbr “b 
had to wii^raw some of hit fewoM, $P 
avoid torect contact with ifee eenrf*-: 

As mentioned earlier, toe 
basis which supports fen Bella/If} 
unclear. Tbe Mtohter of Dotewm-. 
and vice-premier,, Colonel Bosoneto* 
enne, is an Army man, »s .» Bis 
chief assiatant, Major . Boutofftoa, 
who has,, just been protnuited to. ;^be 
foreim minister and .member of toe 
key Political Bureau. It .» possible 
that that part of the Artoy loyaLfo 
toe State is toft <mly effective poyW 
Ben Bella can call upon. Any mto- 
tary .emergency suCh as has noW 

been decLarad .can only atreaethto 
the militaristic frend. Thus, ii.toe 
kabyle’s do not destroy Ben Bella, 
and the unemployed du not pUtt hhh 
down, the may find htoiMjf V Bto 
Neguib, with a stronger’ Nostor .|to 
hind hitn. , • T 

All this, howeve'r, is mere 
ktion. For toe moment, BeirlMh 
faces his opposition, and .(orei 
of arms wili decide toe result. li 
Beii Bella is successfuh ft furtow 
t^htening in his regime can be ex 
pected, as well, a» considerable M 
lOTts to create Sotoe broader soeix 
ha^toto his power. In this oiUiaiUni 
the best that can beifac^ied for i 
that he will show him^f capsbk d 
devfloptng Algeria quickly .as Nftl 
ser bfts sought tq do in- Ejgypt JBl 
success in that enterprise will n% 
exonerate htoi from 
' pen«J 80 far, nor wil 
failure to t^ and devel<^ 
the bails of a genuinely popular aH 
demo'eratic. regime. Perhaps ,it ooui 
have been dohe — pC^hically., 
Bella was bound to try if he wi^ 
to be' remembered in toe' anna'ls i 
socialism. 
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Weekly Netes 


N0Xt BrHhh Government . . . 

'J'HERE have only been two effect¬ 
ive non-Conservative Govern¬ 
ments in Britain in this rentury—■ 
and of the 46 years since the first 
World War, only six have seen 
Britain governed by a radical ad¬ 
ministration with a working majo¬ 
rity, the Labour Government of 
1945-51. These dismal facts suggest 
that relatively exceptional circums¬ 
tances— a’s a major slump or war 
- - alone can impel the British elec¬ 
torate to shift Its stable loyalty. 

Thus whatever emanates from this 
week’s Labour Party Conference, it 
is not clear tliat Labour will be the 
next Government, In 1958, it will 
he remembered, in the aftermath of 
rile Suez fiasco, with unemployment 
figures rising late in that year to 
the highest level since 1940, com¬ 
mentators were again predicting 
Ccnservalive failure at the polls 
Yet 19.59 and economic expansion 
saw the Conservatives increase their 
majority—the first time a govern¬ 
ing party had increased its majo¬ 
rity for the third consecutive elec¬ 
tion, since 1832. This year, the 
situation is not as bad for Conser¬ 
vatives as it was in 1958; unem¬ 
ployment went higher last winter, 
but one Piofumo does not make 
a Suez. The year 1958 .saw a youtli- 
ful revulsion from orthodox poli¬ 
tics that helped Labour — the New 
Left and the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament m 1963 aie political¬ 
ly hardly of any importance In 1960 
when the attack on Gaitskell’s lead¬ 
ership uieiged with the anti-Bomij 
campaign, CND i-cached its peak 
Now the leadership issue is settled 
and Harold Wilson dues not differ 
in any marked respect of policy 
from his piedeceasor. Yet now the 
anti-bombers are silent — Frank 
Cousins, the champion of the (JND 
in the Party is studiously non-com¬ 
mittal on the Bomb. Clearly, the 
great struggle m 1960 derived its 
fierceness from mere anti-Gaitskel- 
lism, not from political disagree¬ 
ment on the H Bomb. 

In a pie-eleciion Conference, no¬ 
thing very serious is likely to ema¬ 
nate from tlie Labour Party. Both 
rank-and-file «i)d leadership are sick 
of the long sojourn in the wilder¬ 


ness, and likely to savage anyone 
raising any political issue that might 
exhibit to waiting Conservative snip** 
ers any domestic disagreement 
Pious gestures and brave noises art- 
likely to be the sum total of La¬ 
bour’s contribution to politics this 
week. In any case, it is a long time 
since the Conference acted in its 
prisdne role, as inspiraUon, source 
and guide of the leadership. Now 
it is rather a jamboree at which 
the leadership merely exhibits it¬ 
self This changed role merely re¬ 
flects the decline in popular partici¬ 
pation in British polities —politics 
takes its shape and colour from the 
State bureaucracy which is the pivot 
of all activity. An ‘alternative Gov¬ 
ernment’ must operate with its own 
‘alteinative Civil Service’, and a 
policy is not something generated by 
the experience of the masses, but 
rather technical gimmicks worked 
out by experts m secrecy and then 
handed down to the passive sujj- 
porters like the sacred tablets. This 
is, of course, the negation of both 
.socialist and deniocratu polilii.s, 

. . . Will Not Be Different 

all this suggests certain conclu¬ 
sions First, it is not at all clear 
that the Laboui Party will provide 
ihv next Government. As in early 
1959, economic expansion seems 
jxwsible in the coming months, and 
can provide the push the Tories 
need to survive. Second, even if 
Laboui in lucky and tomes to 
power, it is uncleai how much they 
will differ from their predecessors 
General policy will certainly lemain 
much the same, although m the 
short-term, the trade unions can be 
expected to be more sympathetic to 
an incomes policy — in the long 
term, as the experience of wage 
freeze up to 1951 showed, wage 
pressures cannot be resisted under 
full employment. The problem of 
economic growth is rather one relat¬ 
ing to the state of woild markets 
tlian domestic economic policy; the 
restrictions to growth in Britain it¬ 
self are also rather sociological tlian 
economic. In borii cases, a change 
of faces at the top is unlikely to 
dissolve what- w a deep-seated con¬ 
dition in British society. Labour’s 
actual policy for the economy is 
full of noble aspirations, but is fair¬ 


ly innocent of any original contri¬ 
bution to the problem. Education 
might be expanded a little more, 
since Labour is primarily loyal to 
the intelligentsia. Housing, a serious 
prtdilem in Britain, needs a very 
radical approach — the cortllol of 
interest rat^ physical planning, the 
nationalisation of the building in¬ 
dustry— all of which the Party 
leadership regards as wildly extre¬ 
mist. Their moderation is, on the 
present policy statement, unlikely lo 
look different from the present Con¬ 
servative drift. 

In foreign policy, even less change 
can be expected. The halcyon days 
of labour’s adherence to the Rapar- 
ki Plan, days when Social Dernor- 
racy still felt it could pose a genuine 
alternative to Capitalism or Com¬ 
munism, are now merely history — 
Wilson, like Brandt in Germany, 
tries hard to prove he is only a 
home brewed Kennedy: Britain i-* 
full of old men talking about the 
need for Youth and New Frontiers 
Perhaps aid to the under-developed 
countries will increase a little, but 
hardly much more than the Cion- 
sei-vatives would increase it in the 
natural course of events Anns ex¬ 
ports to South Africa might W stop¬ 
ped (Wilson was vague on this 
score earlier this yeari, but not 
general trade which provides the 
life-blood for the South African 
economy. 

Policy, ds at present forniulateci, 
then offers such tiny comfort that 
foreigneis might be forgiven foi not 
noticing the difference between the 
two British parties. The Laboui 
Party, as the press likes to pro 
claim, has become ‘realistic’, that 
is. Conservative. Peibaps one day it 
will remember its past, and will not 
be quite so overpowered by the 
scent of power. 

Exhibition of Newsreels 

J^HE implications of the Home 
Ministry’s decision to withdraw 
from exhibition the Films Division 
newsreel which showed, i/Uer aliot 
the procession to Parliament Hou“e 
organised by the Communist Patty 
on September 13 deserve more at¬ 
tention than they have received. 
The Government’s action followed 
a protest by some Congress MPs. 
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’These a^Uoas CtHigressmen |u|d 
two objections agntmt the acreei^iig 
of-the newsreel. First, to do so, tlwy 
felt, was to relay the G>nimunist 
Party’s anti-Government propaganda. 
Second, they alleged that Uie com- 
nientary accompanying the screen¬ 
ing exaggerated the siie of the pro- 
ciaasion and other details. 

The second objection is a matter 
of subjective opinion. All news¬ 
papers reported the Communist pro¬ 
cession as mammoth though there 
were understandably different esti¬ 
mates of its strength. In any case, it 
is a matter of detail and it is sui^k-/ 
ing that the Home Ministry’ has with 
such alacrity accepted the views oi 
a few Congressmen in disregard of 
those of the professional staff of 
the Information aad Broadi .1 sting 
Ministry. 

Far more iraixirtanl is the othei 
reason given for withdrawing tlie 
new'sreel — that it relayed anti- 
Government propaganda. Thi> is a 
serious matter, for it concerns the 
view one lakes of the function of 
the Films Division and the newsreels 
it periodically releases foi exiiibi- 
tion throughout the couiitiy. If thi- 
newsreels are intended to ohjednely 
cover important occurrences, the 
Communist demonstration certainly 
qualified for imliision If, how¬ 
ever. the nowsieels ate intended to 
disseminate (rovernmeiil propaganda 
then, of coui»e. the deuioiisiration 
had to be kept out 

Mow, the Films Division is a 
part of the Ministry of Infoniuitioii 
and Broadrastiiig and its acti\ilies 
are entirely financed out of (/om’iii- 
ment funds. If could be used, 
therefore, foi (ioi eriiineiit propa¬ 
ganda like, foi instance, the l^ress 
Information Bureau another agency 
under the same Ministry. There uie, 
liowevei, \ital differences bet.ieen 
the Press Information Bureau and 
the Films Division, The Films Divi¬ 
sion has monopoly of newsreels and 
every theatre in the country has to 
eoinpiilsorily screen its newsr-?\’l-. 
In its monopoly the Film Division's 
]Kisition is akin to that of the All- 
India Radio; and the obligation of 
all theatres to exhibit these news¬ 
reels treates a situation similar to 
that if every newspaper in the 
country were to he compelled to 
print hand-outs by the P I B. 

Both the Films Division’s mono¬ 
poly and the compulsory exhibition 
of the newsreels enjoin upon the 
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Gomrtiment that the ftewsreeis wiU 
hot just peddle Covetnsteiit props- 
gands but wilt cover nowfl ot ail 
types including that unfavourable 
to the Government. In this re8|inct, 
the newsreels of the Filins Division 
have to be compared to the newscasts 
of the All-India Radio. Of course, 
any one who has sat through hund¬ 
reds and hundreds of feet of cinema¬ 
tographic film devoted to the immor¬ 
talisation of the activities of Minis¬ 
ters knows that this commitment is 
honoured more in its breach. In fact, 
the newsreel in question was a 
notable exception.' and a surprising 
one at that. 

In withdrawing the newsreel the 
Government has green notice that 
It iH riot going to counteiian.r 
departures of this kind. Plainly it 
sees the newsreels as official propa¬ 
ganda media which will contain 
only what is favourable to the fkiv- 
emrnent. It is perhaps entitled to 
take this view, but only if it gives up 
Its monopoly of this particular me¬ 
dium of publicity and withdrew 
forthwith the compulsion on the¬ 
atres to SCI cell its newsreels I iiless 
this is done, the use of newMcels 
for (.overnineiit propaganda must 
lie considered a flagrant violation of 
the right of fieedom of information. 

Tliat the Home Ministry has not 
considered it necessaiy to even 
issue an offieial explanation of its 
aition in withdrawing the newsreel 
of the (.oniinunist procession shows 
with what Slant respect it treats this 
freedom. 



Changing f F C 

l^HKIN last year the Chan man of 
^ tlie 1 F C said that the Corpo¬ 
ration had "come of .ige". he vvh- 
basing his claim on purely linancial 
achievements ■—specificallv, the fait 
that the suhvciition granted by the 
Central Govermnent for payment of 
guaranteed dividends had been fully 
repaid. But other criteria can he 
applied to judge the growth of an 
institution like the J f C Ihe 
F.stimates Committee. for one. 
found the Corporation's performance 
inadequate on several different 
counts But n seemed then that no 
one was wry deal about the precise 
role c/f the 1 F To start with, the 
Corporation was conceived of only 
as a marginal lender In the vpords 
of the Act that brought it into Iieing. 
its purpose was to make “medium 
and long-term credits more readily 


’to fmlint<rial 

Incfi^ pgjrliciilarly in dreurna,, 
when# itormal banicing acebmf 
tioit is inappropriate or recouroe t» 
capital iMue ipetbods is imptnictic:;&- 
ble”. The scope at permitted c^nv- 
tions was not very wide — granting 
of loans, subscriptions to de^nlures, 
underwriting issues, and guarantee¬ 
ing loans floated in the market. 
Later amendnients invested it with 
powers to guarantee deferred pay¬ 
ments (in respect of both imitorte 
and purcha.se of capital goods do¬ 
mestically) and loans raised from 
hanks (both inside and outside the 
country) to act as the agent for the 
Central Government and the Wwld 
Bank In their lending opetklioiisj 
and to subscribe directly to the 
stocks and shares of industrial con¬ 
cerns (which, incidentally, the State 
Financial Corporations arc not per¬ 
mitted to do) 

But this is only the framework. 
What the institution actually does 
and how it does it are different 
questions. Only last month the Fi¬ 
nance Minister indicated that the 
I F C would enlarge its scope, be¬ 
coming a projjcr development bank 
with a broader capital base and 
more active participation in industry. 

ill his speech at the latest annual 
general meeting I F C’s Chairman 
claimed that the Coiporation had 
indeed been gradually “assum¬ 
ing the role and functions of a deve¬ 
lopment hank and not merely a 
lending institution’* He felt that 
the institution “now stands poised to 
as.-umc larger and more positive 
responsibilities envisaged by the Fi¬ 
nance Minister”. In sup]x>rt of this 
be pointed not just to the increasing 
scale and scope of the Corporation'# 
acthitiCA but lo their overall signi¬ 
ficance as well According to his 
estimate, jirojects that have come to 
fruition “because of I F C assistan¬ 
ce” account for about dU per cent 
of tile total net induotrifd investment 
in the private .sector since Indepit|i* 
lienee A sizeable achievement, even 
though to claim credit for tlie frui¬ 
tion of every project to which it ha.s 
made a loan may seem a- tryfle 
.sweeping. 

Alterations in Policy 

JN the last year the tempo of ffte 
Corporation’s activities quickened 
all round. Sanction and disbursement 
of loans almost doubled from the 
previous year’s lewl, reaching a new 
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aoiS locu^ liUR^ wsi* 

^oDUnir^. More irapttttaiit «re the ptO" 

",. ^iuUial tuncUotU^ Uackrwrltiiig 'h 
an activity permitted to the Corpoj^: 

‘ lion sitice it» inception, but a begin¬ 
ning was made .only after soijie > 
eight years of workmp. The under* 
Wilting sanctioned last year was 
Considerably higher than in any of 
tile previous veai % nol onl\ in 
aitioimt but also as a piopurtion of 
afiplications reietveil. The (.orpora- 
lion’s Annua! Report niakes spivial 
mention of the underwriting of 
Oil India delienlures — the large*! 
debenture issue ■to fai in the Indian 
market — and t>{ the faet that in 
this the Corporation acted jointly 
with a consortium consisting of 
, certain other speeial financial in¬ 
stitutions, commercial banks and tte 
L I C, 'Also ill the last year the 
Corporation made its first direct 
subscription to stock; this again 
was to the Oil India debenture. 
Tliere has as yet been no subsenp- 
tion to shares, a* {lermltted by the 
l%fl amendment to the I F fi Act. 

TMiat, however,- is most interesting 
' about the Corporation's pcrforraaiM.-e 
last year is the alterations in policy 
, and approach, in rwponse to the 
Estimates Committee’s criticiira. This 
is all the more interesting, rorisider- 
ing the. limited time —- hardly six 
months - - that it had to mend its 
ways, The Estimates Committee 
•TeU'that the I F C was not obstii- 
ving Flan priorities m its selection 
of industries; and tliat put an end 
to the Corporation’s inark»‘d partia¬ 
lity to the sugar industry, which was 
relegated to tlir third place- m <lie 
- loans sanctioned dunng last year. 
Non-ferrous inetaU came first, fol¬ 
lowed by textiles Nonetheless, the. 
snodit given to the sugar industry 
was considerably more than what 
was granted, for instance, to machi¬ 
nery, chemicals, or mining and 
quarrying. 

The Eiilimatea Committee also 
made much of the fact that the I F C 
was not only not promoting regional 
■ balamr but was actually aggrava¬ 
ting imbalance. So tn the last year 
Madras dlsplaiecl Maharashtra, as 
the chief beneficiary- of the Corpo¬ 
ration’s activities But assisting “the 
itvlustrial development of backward 
provinces and areas”'is not sohre- 
. thing that a finaniial institution can 
achieve overnight. TTie total of loans 
granted during the year to units 


ii.-up' 
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l^er^a half 

of what was f^vm- .io Madras and 
Maharashtra. 

Banitinff StcfHH^ 

(CRITICISING Eisenhov-er’i? dear 
money {Xthey. the Research 
Department, of AFI>--CIO argued 
that tight money policy “benefits 
mainly the banks and lending insti* 
tuttons of the nation” and no one 
else. The near-dear money policy 
in India, however, did not benefit 
die hanks in 1962. With the steep 
increase m establishment expenses oa 
acxioiint of the Desai Award and 
with 68 twr cent of deposits earning 
interest at 't per, cent and ahove. 
piofits of the scheduled banks show¬ 
ed a nominal decline of Rs 11 laklis. 

The, Reserve Bank’s “Slatistica.! 
Tables Relating to Banks in India” 
for the year 1962 throws some inter- 
e.sfing light on the influence of in¬ 
terest rates on the growth of depo¬ 
sits -- a subject which is stil] being 
debated by the Indian bankers Bet¬ 
ween June and Decembt-r 1%2, it 
would appear, banks with deposits 
between Rs 25 crores and Rs 100 
erores lost business to smaller 
banks with deposits between Rs !> 
crores and Rs 25 trores. While there 
IS, of course, no eonrfusive evidence, 
it is wortli <-on.sideralion wbethel 
this was caused by the iiitcn-.sl ruli- 
differential betwe«-n the two gmiip-s 
of banks. 

Tile distribution ol deposa-, and 
bank credits by Stales discloses u 
disturbing putore. Apart from 
glaring legional disparities, four of 
the States (Gujarat, Madras, Maha¬ 
rashtra and W’e*i Bengal) contribute 
6.3 per cent of total bank deposits 
and also account tor 75 }rer rent of 
the credits granted by banks. Ali- 
aenre of statistics of the distribution 
of deposits accoiding to siie anti 

categories of depositors (ie, indivi¬ 
duals. partnership ronrpanies, pri¬ 
vate limited companies, jiublic 
limited companies, etr) makes the 
study of dfijosit growth incoiiqilete. 
Similar statistics of bank credits ac¬ 
cording to siae will go a long way 
in projecting a correct image of the 
banks’ activities, as a, Correspondent 
pointed out in llfese columns two 
weeks ago. The impression persists 
that batiks mobilise rural resources 
to finance commercial and industrial 
tycoons. 
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ne^ to pepm^. dbteir 
'rapfdlY for viable ^vekoproeot 
that-aid' hi no -su^tittite fdr 
has beooine ' a • -imich-hiiMMtrad 
cliche." But this, has not , saved." 
exports of these countries from bc^ 
ing hindered by import quotas, ta¬ 
riffs, revenue duties arid ptotgCtion- 
Lst policies in the- developed coun¬ 
tries. In the initial stages, the deve¬ 
loping wuntries -need not only tht- 
removal of these restrictions but af»o 
preferential treatment of thrif-^*- 
ports. The United .Nations confer-, 
ence on trade next year is c^lliid 
specifically to discuss' these issues. 

Meanwlule, the climate of i^inioti 
in the developed countries seems,to 
be changing. M Brassfeur, the Bel¬ 
gian Minister for Foreign Trade, 
has advanced proposals for granting 
preferential treatment to* the exports 
t»f certain industrial godds from the 
developing cmintries. These propo¬ 
sals seem to haw the approval of 
Franc© ami Netherlands and are to 
be formally presented to tlie E C M 
Council of Ministers next week. If 
-they- arc accepted, it would be an 
important development in inter¬ 
national trade inasmuch as the 
principle of preferential treatment 
for the developing countries would 
lie formally recognised by the ECM 
countries This would be u happy 
portent for the United Nations 
meeting on .trade. If ECM accepts 
the priiiaple. Britain and America 
may be expected to join in and a 
worfd-wide scheme may emerge. But 
time is rimning out and the need 
for action is urgent. Tlie forrign 
ik-bt of developing countries is 
mounting and soon it would he 
difficult for them to service this 
debt without slowing down the tem¬ 
po of development. 

World trade as a whole will gain 
if the dt'veloped countries pursue 
free trade policies and accord pre¬ 
ferential treatment to the exports of, 
the developing countries even though 
the latter have to adopt protection¬ 
ist policies, which can be gradually 
dismantled after they have reached' 
a certain stage of development.' To 
recognise tliis and to give it practi- 
<»1 shape in trade policies is the 
task of economic statesmanship in 
the industrialised countries. . The 
Belgian Plan is a step in the right 
direction. 
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An Academic View 


4 porrefpondmt writes: 

jpT is ^w Mrly clear that the 

’*,Cabinet chaflges pf last month 
have Qot abated’ factionaliam witidn 
thd^Coogre^ Part)^. It is also clear 
th^ ^ was unreasonable to expect 
jth^ changes to curb rivalries. In 
Up, the election of Sucheta Knpa- 
iani was opposed, and the Tripatiii 
faction shows no signs' of wishing ' 
to sink its differences — and, indeed, 
why should it give up its' perfectly 
Itegitnpate rights merely for the sake 
of a phrase? In Gujarat, the two. 
Mehtas remain unbrotherly. And 
now the contest for the Qingrcas 
presidency is Iff^ely to be a battle 
between rival aspirants to the throne 
— Atulya Ghosh wants Shastri, 
Patil wants Ghosh, and Moraiji 
wants himself. Far from Cabinet re¬ 
signation being a great personal de¬ 
monstration of faith, It seems it was 
ior most Ministers a heartily dis¬ 
liked imposition. 

Factionalism and fierce rivalry is 
common to parties in all countries 
at all times, although the degree 
of publicity accorded to such con¬ 
flict varies. Even in die heart of, 
from the outside, the most mono¬ 
lithic and totalitarian administra- 
don, one can expect to find jostling 
between different groups. Factional- 
kin is the lUeblpod of democracy, 
and the right to set up alternative 
groups, reprpenting different inte¬ 
rests or .principles, is vital for the 
flexibility of a social structure and 
its necessary change — if there are 
none who push the leadership fjom 
behind, inertia will inevitably set 
in ; and inertia produce^ not merely 
fierce opposition but also open 
revolt. 

bi Developing Countries 

"On' the' other hand, factionalism 
which positively restricts economic 
development or ordinary adminis¬ 
tration is a factor which particular¬ 
ly, afflicts undcr-develbped countries. 
I^kistan, Burma, Turkey, Iran have 
this in common., At its extreme, fac- 
tionaihim becomes open warfair 
as in pre-1948 China and Vietnaxi}.- 
Its' prominence in underdeveloped 
ebufilries reflects the lack of any 
national ctdiesiveness; groups aspire 


to power without diacipiming their 
activities according to some notipn 
of the common interest; there are 
no holds barred. Two explanations 
suggest themselves. First, no com¬ 
mon integrated national cla« exists 
which is agreed broadly about Its 
own interest and the direction the 
country should take. Second, tbe 
beginning of a development process 
necessarily injures the interests of 
those paramount in the old tradi¬ 
tional society — for example, the 
ower and prestige of the Indian 
nnces could not be accommodated 
within new India, no matter how 
skilful the dialectics of propagan¬ 
da; their power had to be destroy¬ 
ed for there to be progress. 

Where the ccmflict of groups be¬ 
comes factionalism proper is with¬ 
in one politieal party. And that 
faclioiialism is. of cotirse, greater 
insofar as the party represents all 
major power groups widiin society. 
If a national party contains Within 
itself industry, landowners, peaeants 
and the intelligentsia, a National 
Assembly is not needed since ail 
key issues will b© thrashed out with¬ 
in the party — or rather not ^thrash¬ 
ed out’, sinrt' groups whose tradi¬ 
tional interests are affected will 
fight to the death, and carry the 
fight outside the party. The only way 
to escape thi.s dilemma is to slow 
down the pace of development in¬ 
tolerably so that old paramount, in¬ 
terest greJups manage to mprge with 
the new rising ones (as happened 
in Britain for exaniple), or to keep 
the party quite separate, from socie¬ 
ty, representing only one group and 
using all ’force possible to coerce 
the other gproups (as for example, 
the Communists did in Russia and 
China). The second way .allows the 
party to develop some ideology dis- 
tirict from common opinion in the 
country as a whole, allows high 
discipline aad tight control over 
new members. In addition, the for¬ 
ward programme of the party is 
directly correlated with the drive of 
the menihership; from a clear social 
basis, the Party derives, its strength. 
In Algeria, fiien BeUtf, like Fidel 
^ Castito in Cuba, seeks to tap the 
'frustrations and anger of the pea- 


Mntry as the weapon with which 
to dCveli^, his country. 

Ccntriluiial Forees in GmaUMas 

But what has this to do whh 
India where social stability btC 
been fi^eater than in probably any 
other developing country? Political 
stability is not, of course, the only 
good t^g in the world; economic 
development is probably more intr 
pbrtant in the Long-run; indeed, it 
could bo said lhat the price of 
India’s political stability is her de¬ 
clining growth rate. This does not 
relate to the technical aspects of 
planning, but to die id^ogical 
drive behind it. The drive gathered 
m the forward march to Indepen¬ 
dence has been slowly losing mo¬ 
mentum and the party has become' 
more subject to centrifugal forces, 
to nvalries and factions, at tbe 
same time as, the pace ot devclpjjl- 
ment has slowed down. The two 
are not unrelated. 

The Congress party is a ‘party’ 
in a peculiar sense for. it is a na¬ 
tional organisation that has allowed 
itself to become representative of 
almost all the power groups in 
India As such, inevitably it re¬ 
flects all the fierce tensions and 
stresses of development. It is not 
an outside force that coercog or 
persuades recalcitrant jjroups to 
conform tn the interests of expan¬ 
sion — it is the umbrella beneath 
which groups fight each other. 
Accordingly, it can develop no 
ideology which is distinct fropi 
Indian society, -and no drive over 
and above the lowest coihmon 
multiple of all divergent groups. 
In Kerala, fortunately, the land- 
owners seem to he in control and 
the fight becomes clear and expli¬ 
cit — and Congress comes to stand 
for something distinctive. But 
nationally, it can be no better .nor 
worse than India is ■— and India 
is a country which is developing, 
which means the forces of inertia 
are probably as great as those of 
advance. 

Which brings us to the Kamarai 
Plan. The words Kamaraj used 
were rather a mood than a ‘plan’: 
that Congress should come to repre¬ 
sent die p6asahts, the poor, ^ould 
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^hare theiJf standard of life ah<f,*m- to factionalisn ,bf reteasing the most 
look. The uor Nehru made of' tirw diatinguuhed meiobera of his ^rty 
is a separate matter, although jpSli- to participate in the fi^lts. What 
tied on the same principles. If Cahi- would help Congress? A little clari¬ 
nets were composed of saints or ty. But this is impossible while the 
Gandhis, then there might have been social basis of the party is unclear, 
some relevance in the gesture. But, Ideology derives from the beliefs of 
as Nehru knows, Cabinets are com- different social groups in their own 
posed of ambitious men who are in- peculiar mission to raise society 
capable of going back to the grass All social groups together have that 
roots, men in a hurry and used to sense of mission only in times of 
moving in the world at the crest of extreme national crisis, in war for 
socie.ty. As a consequence, it is per- instance. For a moment, the Emer- 
fectly valid to speculate on Nehru s gency looked like creating that 
motives from a more cynical view- mood, but inevitably the party was 
point -- was Kamaraj a pretext .'* incapable of utilising it. 

What Will Help Congress No, the only solution is for Con- 

Hut all this does not help the gress to become a political party. 
Congress, which is no further for- not the judicious centre in a national 
ward; indeed, the Prime Ministoi controversy, but one of the active 
has given a gratuitous helping hand protagonists of a clear point of view. 


And it CM Oii^ do th» if k {wrfp 
large groups of Us members so 
H comes to represent one distin 
interest. This is, if the predomlnai 
interest in Congress U for develo] 
ment. Perhaps the landed interes 
are a majority. !f that is so, Indi 
will not develop very fast: until 
gets a different Government. 

But then, probably, the rot is a 
ready too deep, and it is no longf 
possible to create a cohesive, sepi 
rate political party out of Congrej 
which expre.sses the drive and enei 
gy' of a particular social grou; 
Whatever the case, it is clear tiji 
neither Kamaraj nor Nehru ha 
begun to nibble at the real probleir 
And while they delay, the politics 
future of Congress, and the ccon 
omic future of India are dark. 


From the London End 

Commonwealth Takes Stock 


the routine meeting of Common¬ 
wealth Finanee Mini-sters held 
regularly before the Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the World Rank and the 
International Monetary F'und took 
place in London on September 24 
and 25. It was attended by all the 
independent Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries, most of them represented by 
Finance Ministeis, reprcscnlaiiiv c.s 
of eertam British overseas territories 
wcie also present. 


The only new initiative that em¬ 
erged from this meeting was a Bri¬ 
tish proposal, put forward by Maud- 
ling, that a eombined Comraon- 
weaitli study of individual Coninon 
wealth countries’ economic and 
trading prospects should be undi'r- 
taken Whether such a move is 
economically very meaningful, theie 
is no doubt that politically it was 
a shrewd, move by the British Gov¬ 
ernment. It provided Britain with 
a positive and plausible talking 
|)oiiit to the. assembled Common¬ 
wealth lepresentatives. and could 
be taken as a sign that Britain had 
not lost faith m the Commonwealth 
^ as a trading partner. Although the 
lyt' present Government has made it 
quite rlear that given the chance it 
would }om the Common Market, the 
failure of it? first bid has made the 
XJ K take a little more interwt in 
the Commonwealth which it was 
quite prepared to sell down the 
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river. A fresh look at the Common¬ 
wealth IS now indicated as a larger 
outlet for British exports During 
the Common Market ncgotiaiioiis, 
the Commonwealth was very much 
written off as a trading partner, and 
the stagnation of Commonwealth 
trade was used as an argument foi 
Britain turning her back on the 
Commonwealth and directing her 
efforts to Europe. The Chancellor’s 
new initiative also gives some sub¬ 
stance to Selwyn Lloyd’.s eailier pio- 
posal that special efforts should he 
made to develop intia-Cominoii- 
wealth trade. 

Trade with Commonwealth 

The “Report on Overseas Trade” 
published by the Board of Trade on 
September 2d gives some interesting 
figures on British trade with the 
Commonwealth. Since the dramatic 
setback bclwten 1960 and 1961, im¬ 
ports from the Commonwealth have 
been increasing, while exports hate 
remained at roughly the, same level. 
The overall picture for July 196.5 
was that imports were 21 per cent 
and exports 4 per cent above their 
average 1962 levels. The recoveiy in 
imports from the Commonw-ealth ha? 
continued through 1963, spread over 
all the major industrial sectors. In¬ 
creases in imports of beverages and 
tobacco have been particularly strik¬ 
ing, and there has been also a 26 
per cent increase in imports of food 


and live animals. However, import 
of manufactured goods from th 
Commonwealth show the smalles 
rale of increase. The picture of Bn 
tish exports to the Commonwealth i 
less encouraging; the largest sector 
machinery and transport equipment 
has registeied an increase in ex 
ports of only 5 per cent and th' 
second largest, manufactured goods 
increased by less than one per cent 

The meeting had before it a re 
port prepared by official? Iron 
Coininonwealth countries at thei 
ivcent meeting in London On tin 
balance of payments prospects ol 
the Sterling Area At a Press Con 
ference at the end- of the meeting 
Maudling stressed the fact tha' 
while certain primary producing 
countries in the Commonwealth hav< 
been experiencing difficulties becausi 
of their exposure to adverse prici 
mov'cments, the economic positioi 
of tile Commonwealth and the Ster' 
ling Area as a whole was strong 

A full-scale survey of Common 
wealth development plans, or as tin 
Chancellor de^ribed it “putting oui 
forward projections together” wni 
-specifically made in tlie context o. 
seeking new ways to raise the over 
all level of Commonwealth trade 
What, in effect, does this new pro¬ 
ject involve, ? One of the objects ol 
thia proposal is that the economit 
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Iat«d widi s visy/ to throwing light mng and econoauc development in cers’ vulnerability to adverse move- 
on future pattern of demand for, the di^erent Commonweaith coun- menia in the terms of trado, Vhich 
and supply of, pritnary product* tries was recognised. Thus, the sometimes means that although the 
and ntanrfartured goods within the scheme is not an atten^t to co-<M^i- volume trf trade rises, there is at 
Commonwealth. The idea behind nate economic policies of indivi' fall in the foreign Oxofaange earh- 
this proposal is that it might well dual Commonwealth coontries ings of these countries. The wbcile. 


this proposal is that it might well dual Commonwealth coontries ings of these countries. The wbcile. 
reveal new opportunities for ex- through some new central orgaoi- question of development aid was 

panding Commonwealth trade with* sation, and there is certainly no also discussed with particular refer* 

m the existing trade system. By idea of setting qp a Commonwealth ence to the need for "soft” aid and 

cqmparing development plans, it Common Market. Nor is there any a sympathetic attitude to debt ser- 
might wrJI reveal new opportunities suggestion that a Commonwealth vicing. It was noted that some 

for intra-Commonwealth trade which “Neddy” should be established. progress has been made in the latter 

might otherwise have been oitt- Aid and Trade hrld, but a whole host of problems 

looked. Given this integrated pic* Xh* Confetence accepted the idea remain to be solved, such as the 
ture of the way things are likely to t},a{ ^ pjjn would require thorny question of tied aid, and 

go in the years ahead, Common- detailed studies and a central general inadequacy of inter- 


might well reveal new opportunities 
for intra-Commonwealth trade which 
might otherwise have been oitt- 
looked. Given this integrated pic* 
ture of the way things are likely to 
go in the years ahead, Common¬ 


wealth exporters and bankers could clearing house. No Government has 
go ahead with studying these de- y^j given any commitment nor 
mands through normal conim*'rcial were they expected to. Common- 


progress has been made in the latter 
field, but a whole host of problems 
remain to be solved, sucb as tbe 
thorny question of tied aid, and 
the general inadequacy of inter¬ 
national aid for development. 
Other factors touched upon were 
the availability of fiinds, the fee- 


channels and the free functioning wealth Governments will now lie tOR affecting the rate at 


of the market. 

At the Press Conference dealing 
with this proposal, Maudling said 
a single development plan for the 
whole Commonwealth had been 
suggested, but there were loo many 
difficullies. “But there might be 
considerable advantage m taking 
the plans and forecasts of Com¬ 
monwealth countries and pulling 
them together into a single picture”. 
It was made clear that the British 
proposal did not anticipate, (a) 
any regulatory functions; ib) the 
setting of targets; (c) any attempt 
to try to make the Commonwealth 
into a trading bloc. It was accept- 


given lime to study the idea which 
IS still in a preliminary stage. 
The idea itself, according to Maudl¬ 
ing, “was received with a good deal 
of interest”. The various Finance 
Ministers will now take home with 
them the outline of the plan to re¬ 
port to their Cabinet colleagues. This 
means there will necessarily be 
some interval while discussions go 
on in the various Commonwealth 
(Sapilals, hut there is hope that a 
decision may be taken on it at a 
further meeting next Spring. 

As was only to be expected, the 
problems of developing countries 
were discussed in some detail, 


ed that sovereign Commonwealth but nothing new was said on this 
Governments did not wish to be subject. The main problems that 


development aid can be drawn, the 
financing of local costs and the 
adequacy of compensatory finance. 

International Liquidity 
TTie Ministers emphasised the 
importance of the Kennedy Round 
of GATT negotiations for the 
trade of developing countries, and 
recognised that special efforts 
must be made to reduce barriers 
to the export of manufactured 
goods from developing countries,, 
as well as of jirimary products. 
This is, of course, a crucial question 
for . developing countries and so 
far, very little progress has been 
made in this field, although the 
necessity to do something has been 
repeatedly stressed at GATT con- 
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.Mk' fate .ilie Mibtiii, M ' 
«^. It 'Ava «iiio ttpeed ibat~ the 
tfette wa* rjp^ for « thprotigh re¬ 
view at intemationai . liquidity pro¬ 
blems, All the Finance Ministeii 


lenaiibni 4tMl o^r Tinted Natii!^^ 
xneetiBgs. Admittedly, -a great 
more uectde to W done as far as 
the United Kingdom market for 
manufactured goods from the ddve- 
loping rountries is concerned, but it were unanitnons diat early deciskms 
ratnauM a sad fact that other indue- on the strengthenuig of the Inter- 


triaiised nations are even less libe¬ 
ral. . 

l%e meeting also exchanged yiews 
gbnut the forthcoming United Na¬ 
tions Conference on Trade and De- 
,velopment, and expressed the deter¬ 
mination of riieir Governments to 


national Monetary Fund ■ were de¬ 
sirable. Specific plana, however, 
were not discussed. It was aj^re- 
ciated that no new plan would 
emerge from the present meeting of 
the IMF, but all the Ministers were 
agreed that a further study should 


. 
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nationaf ogaeaBem «Boiidd <M i 
on eoma ^acdctil 
ing liquidite af next yeai^a I M»l' 
meeting in, Tcdtyo. The devekipitij^ 
countries are certainly anxioda thal 
some solution .to the liquidity pro¬ 
blem be found *> 'th*)*, die hidua- 
irialiaed- couatriea will not be inhi¬ 
bited-, because of, TjaRuice. qf, puf- 
ments difficuities, ftom providing 
aid on the scale that » required H 
any real impact is to be made qn 
under-development.. 


Portrait of a Capital—11 


JN New Delhi they pour whisky 

out of decanters, not, alas, be¬ 
cause the capital has made u new 
advance towards elegance hut be¬ 
cause whisky out of decanters is, of 
provenance undisclosed, though not 
exactly unknown. One could write of 
Delhi today—the cou^t of a monarch 
in decline, according to The Timef 
man in the capital — in tenns of 
houses, perks, air-conditioners and 
many things; but the main curren¬ 
cy in most transactions is Scotch 
whisky —or women. First things 
first : whisky. 

This reporter told his host eaily 
on that he had long resigned him¬ 
self to Indian whisky of a chival¬ 
rous brand. 

Host: But I can’t afford that Good 
Cod, Rs 30 a bottle! 

Me: What on earth do you (tiean? 

Host; Well, Scotch costa me, if at 
all, Rb 10 a bottle Diplomatic, you 
’ know. 

Me. 1 don't. 

Host' It means no oblixation at 
all; and I am entirely non-aligned 
I take as, many bottles from Western 
embassies as from Eastern 

The journalist quoted, as honest 
as any, later in the evening spoke 
of a West Asian envoy who, at the 
end of a convivial dinner, asked 
him to have one for the road m his 
air-conditioned bed room. There sat 
five pretty, unattached but not in- 
ho.4pitabIe girls, all Indian atid all 
Indian. You deceive yourself in 
thinking that these instances are to¬ 
tally untypical ; this reppjteUs per¬ 
versities do not include collection of 
muck and scandal. 

Another Blory 

A certain well-known Delhi poli¬ 
tician is fonth of using strong scents; 
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A Diagnosis of Decay 

you can smell his arrival from 
yards; he uses, mainly, aitar, favou¬ 
rite of the Moghuls of old. A not 
usually witty veteran Congressman 
said, “He is the Perfumo of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, you 
know”. There was no censure in 
his voice, dead-pan 

Another esteemed colleague sought 
assistance in improving, tor no con¬ 
sideration, the draft ot a hand-out 
passionately composed by a diplo¬ 
matic but non-Anglo-Saxon intor- 
malion chap. It opened like this. 
“Our countrymen have graven on 
their hearts only one word; it is a 
four-letter woid. Four capital letteis 
engraved bn every heart. The letters 
are CUBA; and the word is Cuba”. 

1 suggested redrafting the opening, 
or the dirty minds in the olfices nt 
the New lorker, without being vio¬ 
lently anti-Castro, might think of 
using It in the department of things 
that might be put better “Emer¬ 
gency”, the word one often hears 
in New Delhi, mainly as a tlireat 
or as a joke, unfortunately has as 
many as nine letters. 

I^vilegeo Galore 

The Orwellian ^igram on all be¬ 
ing equal while some are more 
equal than others is perhaps no¬ 
where in the world truer than m 
New Delhi. Evwyone is morbidly 
privilege-conscious, M Ps and new.s- 
papertnen included. A joint secre¬ 
tary is inconsolable until he has 
got the office space he is entitled 
to according to rules made iu 1915 
or.'Ute^aboutSij ditto for his resi¬ 
dence,' which must have so many 
roonls '«hd no fcWeP. Newspapermen 


have their share iit the general 
“kill”; on a basis of priorities they 
can buy land for houses at a privi¬ 
leged rate, unavailable to ordinary 
citizens; it is easier for fhem to se¬ 
cure housing loans than for others. 
Ministers non-vrolently insist on 
their pound of fiesii; and the caste 

structure in the Governmfcnt beats 
anything devised by the Hindus of 
old. Blissfully ignorant of the fact 
that parliamentary democracy is not 
at the moment operating jn a sel¬ 
lers' market in lliis part of the 
world, the M Ps are indefatigable 
in demanding more and more privi¬ 
leges and amenities. Emergency or 
no Emergency. 

And how little will corrupt these 
men dressed in brief authority! A 
bottle of Dimple Haig will unseal 
a top secret file; a free trip abroad, 
sonirtime.s for a nephew, will slant 
a dispatch, (The liaison between the 
Press and the diplomatic coeps has 
one justification; the embassies are 
often better informed, even on In¬ 
dian affairs, than Secretaries and 
Muiisteis; they are often more forth¬ 
coming, with, of course, always a 
purpose.) Introduction to a saree 
will gain a contract. Better electii- 
cal fittings in a Minister’s house 
will earn some official a promotion. 
A favour done will mean for an 
official a foreign car at a cheaper 
price before 'the S T C auction., It 
has not been sufficiently noticed that 
the Botcalled competition between 
the private sector land tjie public 
has meant more pwquisttes not only 
for the, managerial class in the pub¬ 
lic se^r but alW m the Govwn- 
itient itself -Higher officials’ perka 
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The years since independence have 
•teen the emergence of two new 
daascs, ex-officials re-employed by 
business and ex-Ministers. In days 
gone by they just faded out on re¬ 
crement; and they really retired 
with or without a pension (as in 
the case of non-official executive 
councillors) but ceitainly wiUiout 
any privileges. Not so today, Ex- 
dhcials are employed on fantastic 
salaries and continue to wield con¬ 
siderable influence on their erst¬ 
while subordinates. Ex-Ministers 
never become ordinary M Ps (as in 
Britain, where M Ps are in all les- 
pects, such as railway reservations 
or air bookings, treated as ordinary 
citizens and would rather have it 
this way I but are given special 
quarteis in New Delhi or Govern- 


foothitayer eonW be a useful pipe¬ 
line on the Minister^ aiindt He 
could also put in a word for the ju¬ 
nior to the senior. The a^old^ers, 
for all their holiness, are not ne¬ 
cessarily innocent of politics; tliey 
can be “managed” as surely as 
President Kennedy is supposed to 
“magage” news in the USA. 

Pandit Nehru, it is said, is not as 
allergic to astrological adviev as 
lie once used to be. One soothsayer. 
It is paid, was right about the Prime 

Book Retneu's ■' 
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Mmi^^s illnaas liuA y^. Jlofm 
logical approaches fo nim are tw 
ally indirect, thnough hia daughte 
or sonde dose awodate. 
to understand Indian politics yo 
do need a course in palmistry 
Bhrigu may well be more relevar 
than Kautiiya; Vatsyayana more » 
the point than Aristotle or Machis 
veUi. 

{Concluded) 
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Train to Huddersfield 

Tlie World Bank i A Proapoct by J-unes Morris, Faber and Faber, 19fi3 
Pages 192, Price 25 5. 

^N institution such as the World England. Today every nation tha 
Bank has. neces-sarily. a limited has not already arrived at Hudders 


ment Houses m the States. Ex- 
Ministers behave, and are treated by 
officials as, men who will .soon come 
back into the Government. So many 
have done so that one can hardly 
blame the officials 

Only one official is on recoicl with 
a rebuff, and it’s a good slor>' 
Sliri Morarji Desai had )Hht resign¬ 
ed the Chief Ministership of Bom¬ 
bay- but not yet joined the Centre 
He was on a private visit to Calcutta; 
his personal a.ssistant or somebody 
rang up Lali Bazar and asked for a 
pilot sergeant to e.sLort Shii Dcs.ai 
to Dnm Duni. An intrepid cop 
inquired, “And who may thi.s Shn 
Desai be'^ ” Other end of the wire- 
“What? He is die ex-(ihief Mimsl.-i 
of Bombay!” Cop. “Ah. most in- 
teresfing. Let me see if I ran find 
an cx-pilot sergeant to escort the 
ex-Chief Minister of Bombay tomor¬ 
row. Prospei Is unbrighl ”. 

The Finale 

No study of the New Delhi scene 
today can be complete without a 
reference to the role played by as¬ 
trologers. Almost all Ministers .and 
some very hiah offina's have conn 
astrologers of their own; and very 
important decisions of Slate are 
dictated by their reading of the 
movement of stars and planets and 
what they portend Some as- 
troloffers’ services are shared; it 
Would, for instance, be profitable 
for a Minister of State to hare the 
same astrologer as his Minister. The 


“public” which understands its ob- 
jeetivvs and follows its operations. 
Bui It cannot, for that reaaon, affTord 
lo treat publicity with academic 
scorn; in fact, it needs to promote 
very wide appreciation of its efforts. 
Realising this, the former President 
of the Bank, Fiugene Black, com- 
mis.sioned a popular book on the 
institution. Mr James Morns eon- 
fesses that he is “without the sltglil- 
est knowledge of and only a langen 
tial interest in, banking"; but lie 
i.s a professional wrilei with .sever.il 
.socio-political travel books to his 
credit This was an excellent idea 
and the authorities wisely refrained 
from imposing their oflieial seal on 
this, a lighl-liteiary effort in a new- 
direction. The author was free lo 
woik in his own manner and also to 
find hi? own publisher: and while 
his mantisenpl was read by the 
Bank's officials, there wa.s apparently 
no vetting. 

Not that this was nece.ssary The 
book IS no panegyTic but its objec¬ 
tive IS to convey tile novelty, the 
thrill and the deep humanity under¬ 
lying international effort at foster¬ 
ing ecoiioniu dcvelopmcnl. The 
.author starts with the reasons for 
the existence of the institution and 
employs an imagery tlvit blends wth 
the central theme of the book. The 
multi-faceted process of economic 
change and moderni'a*>on is equa¬ 
ted with “Huddersfield”, an York¬ 
shire town that was one of the crad¬ 
les of the Industrial Revolution in 


field is "striving to reach it. Thi 
point IS that “to buy a ticket t( 
Huddersfield, j-ou need a rich uncle 
somewhere”. But economic aid ha 
become a cold war weapon and tht 
trouble with the multi-lateral effort 
of the IJ N is that they are, ail tot 
ofu-ii. quite inefficient. It is on thi; 
point that the World Bank is con 
SI del eel strongest since its approacl 
lo the potential Huddersfields i; 
“not nlway-s imaginative, not alway 
inspired, but at least always profes 
sionnl" 

Enaiiginalx Human 

To retain a light touch while deS' 
crihing a complex and specialiset 
organi.salion is by no means easy 
James Morns realises this and worki 
hard at avoiding being a bore. He 
even tries to he cute (“Washington 
D G. Is full of funny places — 
funny jieculiar, that is, not oftew 
funny ha-ha — but few are mucl 
funnier than 1818 H Street, where 
the World Bank lives”). He pol^ 
gentle fun at the esolerism employed 
and the “dreadful jargon” whieli 
“congests the conversations of the 
Bank”. He narrates anecdotes and 
tosses off tasty titbits of incidental 
information. He gives an attrac¬ 
tive pen-portrait of Eugene Black 
(“For many a year yet any book 
about this institution will be a hook 
about him”) recording his passion 
for Shakespeare as well as his ‘sense 
of ‘■tyle’. But Morris is not face¬ 
tious. In fact, the banter is used to 
leaven the factual information im- 
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Stops to solidarity 


‘Z w 

“f shall work for an India... 
in which all communities 
shall live in perfect harmony... 

THIS IS THE INDIA OF MY DHEAMS’* 

MAHATMA SAHOm 


To Gandhlji, dlfferoncos in (oct, 
caste or creed were meaninrQless 
To him thh concept of national unity 
and the attainment of this Ideal 
were more than a mere dream. 

“ I am indeed, a practical dreamer 
My dreams are not airy nothings. 

I want to convert my dreams into 
realities, as far as j^sibie." 

He lived and died ror this ideal.. 

On this day let us resolve to make 
his dream a reality. This will be. the 
greatest tribute to hie memory. 



iitved in the pvWlc tntvrefi Sy rlSdO STANOASO^'sTIIIN, iNC., (Ineernersted W V.«.A, with Limited LMUlty) 


fMrt.^S IMA 
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,1^; ‘uae ad ; '• ’ ‘«<MMt«iC- ttin Miuemii^''<oi 

gcHigta|MU6 fwifB id im ddh' .'W^ucii-«■ stuam«ci u|> && ‘ cenoutiy 
'|«d;i A«i«j:Vuii£i» ct^tbStt tt>« autttofii itamDsyiiki of the tetmets 

' 1 ^ and etiAbtes tuni to tuih *<* in tne W«ria baiM *. nomoalty som- 
forte tiav^og^ of a purpoaive . hre ttomeutg'^ 

Vwiety. ile presents 5 vignenes of f ■ , - 

•the- hai^'a ^acbvitieii in dilteceat 
. dl the world. The«e are 

MtoUTtul descrq>liont of' countties 
at diueraat distances from Hudden^ 
held, whose paths to the goal an 
impecred by d^erent obstructions, 
htntopia, which r^uires the many 
I skills td industrialisation; Thailand 
which has many advantages but 
lacks the will; the Italian South 
ivhich has lost the conhdence; and 
Colombia which needs greater geo¬ 
graphic unity. In each case, the 
hana has financed projects direcoy 
and through national institutions. 

More indirectly, it has also tried to 
bring about change through the 
force of example, by establishing 
standards upon which national insti¬ 
tutions of progress can be based. 

The fifth and hnal case is sli^tly 
different; it concerns the Indus 




. Infaruation withont l*aln 

James, Morris has been at jiains to 
njake his a balanced picture, record¬ 
ing the dehcieDcies in the bank's 
structure and attitudes and the rom- 
mon complaints of its clients, but 
tha success of the Bank outwejghs 
them. IWo strong operatuinfU ma¬ 
tures are stressed — tne institution's 
essentially protessional attitude and 
its ffexibiii^. Looking briefly into 
the future, the autuur hhcts the 
prospect pleasing. He feels that 
togetner with its more enterprising 
atniiate, tlie f D A, the Bank could 
well shift from the margmal, cata¬ 
lytic role that it plays now to a 
much more positive one, with its 
staff forming the nucleus of a true 
international service “dedicated not 
just to the dispersal of money but 



welbH^*< 

This Jfro. perpoini,*iinpressiomi 
account and the stuulards apj 
cauie lb gn analytical study, i 
naturally hot valid here, 'the bm 
her of narration is what cbu 
most, fine Way -find the descn^i 
a little too daliheratefy evocaii 
the styie sometinwe tiij]^a. But 

way ^ writing has ita app* 

Above all, information is, imparl 
in a painless ‘inaiuier, shutu 
blended with entertainment. .1 
author says sonmwliere patanthi 
caily that one of the members 
the Bank’s staff defied him to wr 
an interesting book about the jni 
tution. That person will npw 
doubt concede that James Mor 
has met his challenge successful 
This book may not best^f 
lists, but it will nonetheless have 
wider, if not deeper, readersl 
that^ any of die Bunk's own repo 
or records of aotivitee. And that 
just the reason why it came tp 
writjeti. 


The Bokaro Story 


Bokaro i A Story of Bungling by D K Rangnekar; The National institute of Public Affairs, New JOeUii, 1963, pp 29. 


THE Broomfield amendment to 
President Kennedy’s Foreign 
Aid Bill for 1963^, which choked 
off U S aid to India’s Bokaro steel 
plant, forbade the Administ ration 

from providing assistance “under 
the Foreign Aid Act for any country 
for the construction of any produc¬ 
tive enterprise with respect of which 
the Original value of such assistance 
to be furnished by the United Stales 
will exceed $ 100 million” until the 
Congress re-examined the project 
next year. This might give the 
Impression that what set .the Con¬ 
gress ' against Bokaro was the 
quantum of aid required. 

This is, of course, not the 
truth, Bokaro did not get 
through Congress principally be¬ 
cause it was to be a public sector 
project. The Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion was torn between anxiety' to 
build Bokaro as a show-piece, an 
“impact project”, for America and 
apprehension that Congressional 
approval was unlikely to be forth¬ 
coming for aid to a public sector 
project of this magnitude. Persistent 

a^nqitg were consequently made to 


persuade the Government of India 
to accept private participation in 
the project in various guises. It is 
to the Government’s credit that it 
.withstood these pressures. 

Prejudices Die Hard 
Where the Government does not 
come off quite so well is in taking 
so long to redlise that a public sec¬ 
tor Eiokaro stood no chance of be¬ 
ing cleared by the Congress. For 
this much of the responsibility must 
be shared between Professor J K 
Galbraith, then U S Ambassador in 
India, and (Rangnekar does not 
mention .it) the Indian Embassy in 
Washington In retrosjiect it is 
evident that Galbraith let his anxiety 
to project himself as a friend of 
India run away with his sense of 
reality and m^e many optimistic 
statements about Bokaro which had 
little basis in the mood of the U S 
Congress or even in the intentions 
of the Administration. The, appoin*- 
meut of the conservative Clay Com¬ 
mittee to report oh the foreign aid 
programme made it clear that 
Kennedy was not spoiling for a 
fight with the Ingress on aid nor 


was be going to provoke Congre 
ional displeasure by wcessive co 
mitment to Bokaro. If these fai 
had been adequately apprepiati 
then it would have been unneceaaa 
to play along with the U S Ado 
nistration in delaying a dedsi 
through largely purposeleae techi 
cal surveys. 

These, in brief, are the concl 
sions of Rangnekar’s brief po 
mortem. The principal lesson 
the story is for fndiati liberal* wl 
are in a hurry to believe that t 
U S Congress andl Administratis 
have forgotten their prejudices ai 
predilections. Not yet. 

The concluding section of ti 
booklet is devoted to an examir 
tion of the practicability of buildii 
Bokaro with equipment impofti 
from different sonrqes instead ' 
getting a foreign agency to build 
for us on a turn-key basis. At tl 
broad, general level at - which tl 
examination is conducted, the co 
elusions are wholly optimistic at 
it is suggested that such a coqr 
might even substantially leduce tl 
foreign exchange cost of the projec 
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Poysha industrial Coiiipany Limited 


Speech of the Chairman, Shri M R Ruia 


'T'HE following is tlie Speech deli¬ 
vered by the Chairman. Shn 
M R Ruia, at the 6th Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting of the Company held in 
Btnnbay on Monday, the .iUth Sep¬ 
tember 19W. 

Oui Bombay factory is small and 
rongested, and we are making do 
with the single automatic body- 
maker and printing unit These in¬ 
built difficulties have been a con¬ 
tinuing handicap throughout the 
year, and our geneial perfoimaiice 
at the end of the year must be re¬ 
garded as satiafactory in the light 
of this handicap. When the n^w 
factory is built at Dighe near Thana 
and additional equipment is install¬ 
ed, production i« bound to increase 
rapidly, and this should be leflected 
in the turnover and profits in the 
coming years. 

Raw Material Problems 

We have had to contend with a 
certain amount of difficulty regard¬ 
ing our main raw material Inade¬ 
quate import of tinplate for the 
manufacture of open top sanitary 
cans was a feature almost through¬ 
out the yeat, with the lesult that 
we had to manufacture cans not 
according to the requirements of 
canners, but according to the avail¬ 
ability of the varieties of tinplate. 
Our sales of open top sanitary cans 
naturally suffered because of our 
failure to make continuous supplies 
of the right sizes of < ans to the 
canners. 

In the matter of indigenous tin¬ 
plate, too, there were difficulties due 
to excessive variation iri the tliick- 
ness of the tinplate. This not only 
prevented us from using the tin¬ 
plate on our automatic machine, 
but reduced the rate of production 
on the semi-automatic lines also. 
Irregularity m supplies was anottii-T 
feature throughout the last yeai. 

We have brought our difficulties 
to the notice of the Hindustan Steel 
Limited (Rourkela) and hope tliat 
with their co-operation most of 
these difficulties., will be greatly 
minimised, if t|w^ not altogether 
disappear, in ^tkj'tfi^ing year. 

During tbB>^..|gMiaW pari of 
year, the of aluminium 


tagger, from tlie only manufacture!, 
Messrs Indian Foils Limited, was 
quite inadequate. They had their 
own difficulties regarding raw mate- 
lial. 

A new development in the year 
under xeview lias been the leceipt 
of orders for supply of cylinders 
of vuilous types, etc., fiom tlie 
Government. We have already 
malic supplies against certain 
substantial imtia) orders, which 
have met with appioval, and are 
expecting further orders in the near 
hiture This promises to be quite 
a significant hue of manufacture in 
the coming years, and special tool¬ 
ing and machinery aie being con¬ 
templated for this purpose. Our 
suggestions foi the modification of 
some of the specifications, which 
would have the effect of gieally 
cheapening the cost of the products 
without reducing their technical 
adequacy in any respect, are being 
received with sympathy by the 
authoiities concerned. I shall have 
more to say on this new develop¬ 
ment in the next annual lepoit 

Exports 

WV have also contributed oui 
humble share to the vital export 
drive now m progress About Ks 
16 lakhs worlli of goods wcic ex¬ 
ported in our containers in ]962-6d. 
of which a little ovei Rs 10 lakhs 
were in sanitary < ans Sixty per 
cent of these sanitary cans consisted 
of oz. juice cans, of which we 
are the sole manufacturers, the 
balance relating to general line 
cans, mostly containers of paints 

With a little assistance from the 
Government a ipally large export 
trade can be developed in these 
Oz juice cans There is a very 
ready market in the Middle East 
countries, which are at the moment 
being dominated by Cuba. Mexico 
and Egypt. Unless we arc able to 
sell in this export market at prices 
not exceeding those at which these 
countries are selling their products, 
we cannot make any headway in 
this export -The canners of fruit 
juice have expressed certain diffi¬ 
culties regarding the high cost of 


production, due to dreumstaBoes 
beyond their control, and they are 
likely to make a representation in 
this respect to the Government. 
We have also made an independent 
approach to the Government, point¬ 
ing out, among Other things, the 
need for the restoration of the 
subsidy in tinplate which has re¬ 
cently lieen abolished. 

Our total Sales last year amount¬ 
ed in value to about Rs 0.94 crore, 
as against the last year’s figure of 
R.s 0.76 crore. 

Other things being equal, the 
results for 1963-64 sd^iould show a 
suhstaniial increase in turnover and 
value. 

Note : This does not purport to be 
the proceedings of the 
Annual (ieneral Meeting. 


Polychem 

pOLMlHEM’S sales increased dur¬ 
ing the year ended March 31, 
196'-! to Rs 1 97 rrorcs from Rs 1.64 
croies in the previous year Pre-tax 
profil.s showed a fall of Rs 2 55 
l.ikiis at lis 29.69 lakhs. Taxation 
provision absorbed Rs 17 lakhs as 
against Rs 15.50 lakhs previously. 
Net profit has fallen to Rs 12.69 
lakh.s from Rs 16.74 lakhs. No 
amount has been transferred to Re¬ 
serve Fund as against Rs 6 laklis 
last year Allocation to Dividend 
Equalisation Reserve is i educed to 
Rs 2 lakhs (Rs 3 lakhsj The Direr- 
tois have Iransfeired Rs 12 lakhs 
to the Dividend Reserve from which 
the Preference dividend at 7^ per 
cent absorbed Rs 3.33 lakhs and a 
taxable equity dividend at Rs 7.50 
per share of Rs 50 will absorb Rs 
8 40 lakhs 

The Directors state that during 
the year the Company’s polystyrene 
plant opeialcd satisfactorily. Faci¬ 
lities have been augmented to meet 
the growing demand for coloured 
materials. Sales would have im- 
prov'cd still further but for large 
Slocks of similar materials allowed 
to be_ imported The Styrene Mono¬ 
mer and Alcohol plants are expect¬ 
ed to be romraissioned shortly. 
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The mu^ mkk^ ifte Aea^ve Bmk't ITorJku^ Croup offers « clear aruUysis p/ the. concept of tnoMjf 
tti^y ^ thp factors (j/crtwt^ money supply in India. 

Stdrtmg from iho kererua Bank study, an atlernpt is nimU here, to evolv^ a workable tquation for 
■}6ro4asiihg chaa^c^ iu money supply.. 


% 
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’’T'HIS article attempts to present 
a-woricable basis for forecast-, 
ing changes in money suf^ly with 
the public. Before we proceed 
further, a few observations on''« 
similar recent attempt by V C Shah 
{The Economic Weekly, December 
1962) deserves mention. 'Hie 
formula, Shah has evolved as well 
as the analogy to Keynesian econo- 
ihioB .that be has been able to draw 
leads to interesting conclusions. 
However, is it not possible to reach 
Shah’s conclasion.s m the following 
simple way? 

By definition* Mb = C-f-Bc 

M M 


Mb C+Bt 

1 

M = - . Mb 

C + Be 


M 

or in other words. 

1 

M = -. Mb 

C Be 

— + — 

M M 

The above steps retain the ad¬ 
vantages of Shah’s formula and it 
will be seen that besides the auto¬ 
nomous ‘Mb’, we are also able to 

C 

obtain the two l^kages’: — and 

M 

Be C 

— . It will be obvious that — 
M M 

js lha ratio of currency with the 
public to total money supply or in 
the Keynesian terminology which 
Shah prefers, “the propensity to 
hold currency on the part of the 

Be 

public.” Similarly — i» nothing 

M 

* M = total money stock. 

G (Guneocy) + Be (Cash 
resouisM of banks). 


but the ratio of egsh rospurces of 
commercisi bank* to total money 
supply or “the propensity to hold 
<;ash resources on the part of the 
commercial banks ’’i 

Keserve Bank Simly 

The fonnula proposed by Shah 
does help us in taking a view on 
the relative fnerits' of Government 
borrowings from the Central Bank 
and from the > comma-cial banks. 
The usefulness of Shah’s formula 
for predicting variations in money 
btock, however, appears to be un¬ 
certain. He has himself cautioned 
us against some of the pitfalls and 
handicaps inherent in the applica¬ 
tion of the formula. Foi the pur¬ 
poses of forecasting money supply 
with the public in India, it is fell, 
the study made by the Reserve Bank 
of India Working Group (compris¬ 
ing Simha, Bhatt, Chandavarkar and 
Khatkhate) provides a more suit¬ 
able basis. This study, it may be 
recalled, was published in two parts 
in the keserve Bank of India Bulle¬ 
tin of July and August 1961, There 
may, of course, be some scope 
for improvement in the illustrative 
forecasts made by the working 
Group (some of the comments 
offered by Shah are quite relevant 
in this connection); it goes .without 
saving, however, feat fee RBI study 
offers Us a npat treatise on the con¬ 
cepts of money supply and related 
factors as understood In India, It us, 
therefore, proposed in the para¬ 
graph that follows, to take some 
of the findings of fee RBI study 
— suitably modified for our pur¬ 
pose — as the starting premises. U 
will then be shown that by approp¬ 
riately carrying them forward,- we 
ran evolve a workable equation for 
forecasting money supply variations. 

Let: 

(i) Ms^C-f-Bm 

Where Ms: money supply with 
fee public 


C; ourroney wife fee 
publks 

Bni: Bank money co«tti- 
tukiiw feat piwlion 
of &p<»it HabiH- 
^ ties of banka wUcIi 

servo to fee public 
as medium w «** 
change. (Here tve 
haw avoided fee 
eontroveniy wfgrfe 
ing fee inclui^ 
or exciukion of fena 
deposits, stpcfc 
prior solution ol' 
this question does 
not seem to be nei- 
cessary, fof our 
purpose). 

(ii) Gm=C4-Br ' 

where Gm: Govern* 
ment money. 

JtriBank reserves, in¬ 
cluding till money, * 
statutory reserves 
and .other, deposits 
wife fee CMtcal 
Bank. 

(ill) Bm=-m . Br 

where m : multiple obtaining 
. under a system (>f 

“multiple credit 
creation”. 

(iv) Br=f . Gm 

where f : f raetiim obtaining 
under “fractions 
reserve system” 

(It may be mentioned bore 
that neither 'm’ nor *f need 
be stable and both of feom ” 
may 'Vary from country to 
country and even within fee 
same country at different 
points of time). 

Now, By definition (i) 

M8=C+Bm 

=C+m . Br [on fee basis 
of (iU)] 

wc6m-f m. Br — Br [«« 
fee basis of (ii)} 


MSI 
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^Gin4"Br {in •'' 1) 
^Gm+i . Gm(m—1) 

[on the basis of (iv)] 
=Gm[l+l (m—l)]...(v) 

Thus we have obtained a definite 
reiationship in the form of: Ms= 
Gm [1+f (m—1) J. This means that 
pven the increase in Government 
money (Cm), corresponding in¬ 
crease in the money supply with 
the public (Ms) could be forecast 
provided we can work out reason¬ 
able estimatea for ‘f’ and ‘m’.. As 
we know, ‘in’ depends mainly on 
statutory reserve requirements, com¬ 
position of financial assets of banks, 
conventions regarding Central Bank 
credit to banks and extent of integ¬ 
ration and development of the 
money market. On the otlier hand, 
T primarily depends upon develop¬ 
ment of banking habit and upon 
‘m*. The variables on which ‘m’ and 
*f’ depend thus form a formidable 
list. 


IHot an Impossible Task 

However, the task of their esti¬ 
mation is not at all insurmountable 
when we realise tliat we need not 
start from scratch. All we have to 
do is: arrive at the current ratios 
of ‘m’ and ‘f’, then judging from 
tlie past behaviour as also the em¬ 
erging trends, project the same over 
a period of say 3 to 5 years (or 
even less) on the basis of certain 
assumptions regarding the principal 
variables involved. Since most of 
the variables involved are within 
the purview of the Central Rank’s 
regulations, the monetary authority 
in a country should be in a posi¬ 
tion to (i) build up systematic tune 
series on the factors involved, (ii) 
discern significant relationships and 
(iii) predict near future trends, keep 
ing in view the fiscal and monetary 
policy the country in question is 
likely to pursue. Once a beginning 
is made in this direction, the tools 
of Analysis could always be improv¬ 
ed upon in due course by a method 
of trial and error It should surely 
be possible for the Ontral Bank of 
a country, and fpr the Reserve Bank 
of India, not only to predict ‘m’ 
and ‘f fairly confidently* but also 
once having predicted them, to re¬ 
gulate the monetary and credit poli¬ 
cy Ih such a wav w to avoid wide 
divergences between the predicted 
gro>?th and the ’Atetual growth pf 
factors involved. 

IGBT 




* EstimMioa ots-(i) extent integiv 
tion and dewetepmeat of the money 
market and (ii) dev^epment of bank¬ 
ing habit may pose problems not en¬ 
tirely capable of tangible solution. 
However, as far a* these two variables 
ate eonoemedi breed indices should 



h» swScMnt foe. itweeaue st^tnig to 
a ipeitod of $ to-A yea» during «4icb 
no large fluctuations in these faetors 
are liMy to occur. Further, T de¬ 
pends considerably on W and once 
‘m’ is estimated, ‘f can easily be 
derived- 
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India SteamtUp Co., Ltd„ hu 
a ftcady raootd of profiwt... 
Since Independence, hi ton¬ 
nage hai inopeaied from about 
tS,00(k D.W. font to over 
200,000 D.W. tons—more too- 
nafe being etUI on order, 
lu lervicei are alto extending 
to variout trade routet. After 
ioitiat contoUdation in the 
[adia-U.IC.-C0ntittent trade— 
the Company entered the 
lado-Soviet service to the 
RuMlan Black Scat ports in 


progress . •. 

195d and later to Rumanian 
ports. In 1939 the Compeny 
lorged still another link in the 
overseas with South America, 
and in 19d0 it extended its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and reputa¬ 
tion for fast, efficient and 
dependable service built on the 
personal care given by tfaeir 
experienced officers and crew 
to the cargo entrusted to them, 
have eam^ them the goodwill 
of their customers. s' 
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Labour aud Trade Unions in Kenya 

K N VaM 


Though ^he trade union movement in Kenya Aos fwm the beginning recited mtourage- 
merit from the British rulers, the problems of the trade unions today bear close sdmUanty to thead facing 
Indian trade unions. The membership is largely UHterate, migratory and fte^uentl^ unemployed. The 
leadership has come mainly from non^worker stock and is shared witk political partm, dad these is no 
second line of leadership worth the name. 


With its wellHtrganised political parties, mature and westeraaduaOed le a de rship and the social 
change ciready initiated by the British, independent Kenya is bound to take the road to mdustshdisation 
and rationtd, liberal polilieal and economic institutions. This will call for the transformation Of UHterate, 
migratory, Imure-liking African workers into a stable and productioe work-force. In this the trade unions 
will have to play their part not only in achieving social cohesion but alto in giving their members the soli¬ 
darity necessary to make coltUBve action effective. 


ACCORDING to 1948 census, % 
per cent ol the population oi 
Kenya is African; 43.2 per cent 
being in the age group 16-45. Table 
1 shows the growth of African work¬ 
force employed in principal occu¬ 
pations in the colony. It will be 
clear from the Table that there has 
been a steady growth in the work¬ 
force engaged in industries. The 
year 1958 registered 41 per cent 
increase over 1945. Table 2 presents 
an industry-wise analysis of the 
work-force. 

The African Worker 

It is generally believed that the 
African worker is unstable, less pro¬ 
ductive, prone to change employers 
too often and to absent himself from 
work and lacking in a sense of 
punctuality Most of these views 
come from European sources and so, 
though they may be valid, allow¬ 
ance has to be made for prejudice. 
A majority of African workers ''are 
migrant and seek remunerative jobs 
foi strictly limited purposes. There 
is little incentive for them to stajil- 
hze in new occupations and make 
progress. Pronuses of more mohey 
for harder work have little interest 
for Africans because the money so 
earned cannot buy the things they 
really want: prestige, security, a 
home of their own, or at least the 
right to rent and live in a house in 
an urban area irrespective of the 
type of work they do, the right to 
do the kind of work of which they 
are capable, a proper education for 
their children, family life, etc. Thus 
they content themselves with minor 
ambitions such as a suit of clothes 
or a bicycle. These wants are rela¬ 
tively easily satisfied; they are no 
hindrance to mobility. With satura¬ 
tion comes refusal to make extra 
effort 


The normal working week varies 
from 45 to SO hours in Kenya. Fac¬ 
tories and ahops work 8 hours a 
day. The daily spreadover is limit¬ 
ed to 9 hours. Commercial emplo¬ 
yees have a 42^-hour week, public 
employees a 40-hour week. Regula¬ 
tions on weekly rest apply only to 
retail shops and workshops which 


must be dosed on Sundays. Holi¬ 
days with pay are low. Only shop 
employees are entitled to 12 holi¬ 
days with pay for every completed 
year of employment with the same 
employer. Children, young persons 
and Women are not allowed nig^ht 
work and are prohibited from being 
employed m certain types of work. 


Table 1 I Growth of African Work-Force Employed in ^inclpul llnduiitrie« 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

1945 

294,999 

38,365 

55,931 

379,286 

1948 

310,074 

30,589 

44,904 

885,567 

1951 

327.401 

41,402 

43.613 

412,416 

1954 

390,949 

57,208 

44,394 

492,551 

1957 

440,995 

73,318 

40,485 

554,798 

1958 

431,886 

72,524 

30,323 

534,733 

Source : ‘ 

* Statistical Abstract 

1959", Government Printer, Nairobi. 


Table 2 : Employment of African Work-Force by Indnsuy 

—----- "1---—-- - -— 


Industry 


1956* 19581 

Total Work- ---—-— 

Force Employed Total Work- 

Force Employed Men Women Children 


Agriculture. 


Forestry and 

Fishery 

235,200 

247,218 

158.457 

60,770 

27,991 

Mining and 

Quarries 

9,000 

6,105 

6,031 

48 

26 

Manulacturing 

57,700 

45,920 

43,031 

l,»7i 

918 

Building and 

Construction 

29,500 

17,710 

17,568 

90 

52 

Commerce 

37,900 

22,242 

21.188 

944 

no 

1 ransport and 

Communication 

47,800 

11,261 

11.028 

210 

23 

Domestic Services 

45.700 

24,178 

21,206 

2,078 

894 

Miscellaneous 

.... 

22,226 

19,952 

2,066 

208 

Government Service i 


83,253 

80,646 

2,516 

91 

Railways and I j 

Harbours i i 



32 



24,732 

24,700 

— 

Post, Telegraph and 






Telephone 1 

Other High Commis- | 
alon Departments 

134,100 

3,289 

3,288 

-- 

1 

I- 

2.036 

1.721 

3Ji ; 

4 

Civilian Defence 


1,479 

1,466 

■ 9 

4 

Local Government 






and Other Public 
Services j 

1 

1 

23,084 

21.604 

1.479 

1 

Total 

596,700 

534.733 

431,886 

72,524 

30,323 


* Source s "African Labour Survey", I L O, Geneva, 1958, p 667. 
t Source > “ Annual Report Labour Department, Government of Kenya, 1958 
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JllQiwht w«]il«fe <mntiaA 

tbo^ be mBcle i»f hbut^ {aci$t 
ties. Most of the employers have 
found it necessary to provide aO* 
coinmodation for their woricers and 
wage fixing committees have made 
it obliratory for them to pay house 
rent alloyfance if accommodation is 
not provided. Many employers volun¬ 
tarily provide medical care and 
rations :o their workers during sick- 


Labour AdminiattatioM 

The African worker gets low 
wages and there is a great disparjty 
in bis earnings in com]}arison to 
those of Europeans and Asians, "nie 
question of fixing a minimum wage 
for workers was taken up by the 
Government in 1961 when wage 
councils, were set up for various 
urban centres. Minimum wages have 
been fixed in non-agricultural em¬ 
ployments in nine principal urban 
centers In the absence of an 
appropriate law, the Wage Coun¬ 
cils have not only fixed minimum 
wages but working hours and vari¬ 
ous other allowances and overtime 
rates The Wage Councils are tri¬ 
partite bodies, each party nomina¬ 
ting seven members to every coun¬ 
cil, 

A separate labour department 
wa.s set up in 1940. Since then it 
has expanded considerably and 
today the Labour Commissioner is 
assisted by two deputies and a num¬ 
ber of labour officers, labour ins¬ 
pectors, factory inspectors and 
other specialists who include medi¬ 
cal officers, statisticians and other 
specialists. The department publi¬ 
shes annual reports, compiles 
various other statistical bulletins 
and is responsible for the administ¬ 
ration of ordinances relating to 
labour affairs. 

An account of the growth of 
trade unions in Kenya should start 
with a brief examination of the fac¬ 
tors that have in.'luenced it. Unlike 
in India, the British Government 
encouraged the formation of trade 
unions in Kenya provided they kept 
away from political parties. As 
early as 1930, Lord Passfield (Sid^- 
ney Webb) the then colonial secre¬ 
tary, wrote to all colonial governors 
that the growth of trade unions was 
a desirable and legitimate feature of 
industrial and social development. 
He impressed upon them the need 
to be sympathetic to any existing 


Iffiions kttd lit those territories where 
^re ilwm no unions, ' provlijpw 
were to be made for their estaUfi^* 
naent. Tbey were to be given legal 
protection to enable them to grow 
and develop into strong organisa- 
tiens. Consequently, the history of 
the growth of trade utnons in Ken¬ 
ya is not marked with any major 
struggle for recognition of genuine 
trade union rights. However, the 
government has always beep suspi¬ 
cious of political tendencies among 
the unions. During the Mau Mau 
movement, it arrested 56 trade union 
, leaders on suspicion of sympathy 
or association with the movement. 
Later on in March 1956, it made 
an attempt to proscribe the Kenya 
Federation of Labour because it had 
expressed opinion on political is¬ 
sues, 

Encomrageinent from BTUC 

The British Trade Union Cong¬ 
ress has always encouraged the for¬ 
mation of trade unions in British 
territories. At its 78th annual ses¬ 
sion at Brighton in 1946, it passed 
a resolution which stated: “ . . 
believing that the British Colonial 
and Mandated territories require a 
free trade union movement with the 
same rights and privileges as British 
Trade Unions, so as to ensure that 
the working conditions are safe¬ 
guarded and higher standard of 
living secured, requests the General 
Council to give all possible assist¬ 
ance to trade unions in these terri¬ 
tories”. Subsequently, the B T U 
Congress wrote to the World Fede¬ 
ration of Trade Unions on the 
matter and urged the latter to help 
trade unions in colonial territories. 
In June 1946, the WFTU decided 
to set up a department to help 
trade unions in colonial territories. 
The work was taken up by I C F T U 
who gave extensive financial assist- 
anse to the unions in Kenya and 
persuaded other foreign unions like 
AFL-CIO to do likewise. In Nov¬ 
ember 1958, the IC F T U started 
an African Labour College at Kam¬ 
pala to train labour leaders in 
English-speaking Afriian territories 
f“The First Ten Years”, ICFTU, 
Brussels, 1959). 

The national movements in Asia 
and the subsequent independence of 
many of them had a far-reaching 
effect on the Africans. Low wages 
and the poor standard of living were 
equated with domination and ex¬ 
ploitation by the ruling race. All 


over cohmyv H» Africnna w«t» .* 
becodiltoJrii^Ktfc of die need to \ 
bine ana fight lor thmr rif^ils, Hie i 
awakening of the African labour 
was summarised by Mr P de V . 
Allen. Labour Commissioner, who 
said ”1 have no hewtation in say¬ 
ing if it had not been for a strong 
Labour D^paartment, Kenya labour 
trqi^les in 1942 would have b«m 
much more serious and critical. The 
African labourer is awakening to 
the. fact that he is holding a very 
strong hand". (“Annual Report”, 
Department of Labour, 1958), The 
political movement in the country 
attracted the workers strbngiy as 
they realised through experience 
that adequate earnings, a decent 
standard of living and freedom of 
choice were possible only with 
political freedom — a belief that 
proved to be valid in the case Of 
many Asian countries. These feel- 
ing.s led the African workers to 
join in and build masrive trade 
unions. 

Early Pioneers 

The small size of industrial 
establishments and the fact that 
they are scattered all over the 
country have further strengthened 
the formation of general unions as 
it gave them a greater bargaining 
and striking power. In Kenya even 
employers have favoured the for- 
matlM of general industrial unions. 

Thojearlier period of develop¬ 
ment of trade unions in Kenya is 
but an account of the efforts of 
two persons, Markhan Singh, an 
Indian, and Ghege Kibachia, an 
African. The fiisl attempt to or¬ 
ganise the workers in Kenya was 
made by Markhan Singh who 
fonne^ the Labour Trade Union of 
East^frica in 1937, He organised 
the employee.*, of Public Work 
Department in Mombasa and in 
early 19.39 gave a call for general 
strike The P W D workers struck 
work and were joined by dock 
workers. The immediate caure for 
strike was inadequate housing faci¬ 
lities for African workers. The 
strike lasted for 15 d’ays and the 
Government appointed a €X>inmi8- 
sion of Inquiry whose report was 
never pubished. The War broke 
out soon afterwards and all trade 
union activity was stifled by the 
government. The anions organised 
by Markhan Singh went out of 
existence for want of activities. 
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“Demonstrations," said Tata. 

“You mean brass bands, flags, pretty 
girisl” Fison asktd haptfuUf^, 

"Useful demonstrations," tatd RaHt, bringing him 
down to earth, "to sbow farmeri hoW 
our fertilizers and pesticides grow better, 

healthier crops and protect them, too!" - 
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Tala^Fisoa cuid l^tUs have ooibhhidd'£h^t 
separau.Q}arketmg orgaoisations imoatamg^' 
service. ,For*tftt futurp, all 7ata-Pison 
products will be niarkctpd by Raffij fertfljzier - 
irtfd Pesticides. Division. The n»tij«eT will|>roye 
of immense benefit to the Indian ftriperr For 
the first time, one integrated service will provide 
advice and products covering both crop-growth " 
and crop‘protection throughout the country ... 
a notable contribution to the . cause of agfi- 
cultural progress. 
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^hen War ended, Ciiege Kiba' 

, chia' formed the African Workers’ 
Federation m 1947. The ledeira^u 
established. its feranches all oyer’ 
the country. But Chege Kibachia 
did not have get miidi time to 
■ nOrse his^ unions. On September 4, 
1947 about 200 workers belonging 
to the Inland Bapon Factory 
Workers’ Union, an affiliate , of 
Kibachia, went on a strike in pro¬ 
test against the dismissal of one 
of their colleagues. In the ensuing 
days, the police opened fire on a 
crowd resulting in the death 'of 3 
persems. Chege Kibachia was 
arrested, tried and deported from 
Kenya. 

Markhan Singh again appeared 
On the scene. He took over the 
unions of Kibachia and renamed 
them the East African Trade Union 
Congress. In March 1950, he 
along with Fred Kubai organised 
a civil boycott and a seven-day 
general strike to protest against the 
visit of' the Duke and Duchess of 
Glucester. The government arrested 
both the leaders Fred Kubai wa.s 
fined and Markhan Singh was de¬ 
ported. With this, the first phase 
pf the history of trade unionism in 
Kenya ended. 

Kenya Federatltm of Labour 

With the exit of Markhau. Singh 
and Chege Kibachia, the trade 
uniems settled down to passive and 
non-militant activities. They kept 
steady pace with political develop¬ 
ments in the country and their ior- 
tunes fluctuated along with those 
of the political movement. The 
Kenya Federation of Trade Union# 
was organised in 1951, It had ? 
affiliated unions to begin with. T^ 
Federation was affiliated ta ICFTU 
in 1954. Next year it changed its 
name to Kenya Federation of La-, 
hour. The movement sttffered v 


; idiip'.'w^ased from in 

to in 1954 Howevei:;, it re* 
Cbvi^m^'aad today tt has 11 nation 
<t<ial. tuuohs' alS^tgd to it, KFi# j# 
"Ihe (inly national fed^tfop' jh -the 
country and has Torn Mboya as lt$ 
secretary.' Table ^ ;^ow« the num¬ 
ber and membership' of registei'^ 
trade unipns since 1951 i • ■ 


U may be mentioned that out of' 
42 n^istCrtfd trade Unions that 
>' existed in lOfiO, % ,unions w^ of 
' the Africims, 7 of Asian#, 8 of 


nised at “dm estabtiduaient. This 
gets hlH^iAti&d to the>'area branch pU 
the nnfetit ^ th« industry which 
in turn «h affiliats, of the national . 
uniojjf industry. Thus, there 

are |9'Wtical, cpLpmna of national 
unioh; covering ail branches of 
ecohoouc activity... Eleven out,of- 
* these 19 arc affiliated to KLF, an 
affiliat^of. JCFTU^ , 


Similarity to Indian Unions 
KFE 'Kad 'many set-backs due to 


Eiuopmw and 2wem opp« to all Of.^‘«* the-East 


communities, 


As stated esirlier, tbe small size 
of establishments and their dispersed 
location - have l^n favourable tp 
‘ industry-based union organisation. 
In 1958, the Federation of Kenya 
Employers and the Kenya Federation 
of Labour signed an agreement 
agt^ng to accept the international 
classification of ail economic acti¬ 
vity as a basis for dividing, indus¬ 
tries in Kenya. Following’ the 
agreement, the union orgaiusation 
was done on an industrial basis. In 
March 1960i Kenya had 19 natio- 
,n4l industrial Unions. They includ¬ 
ed national unions of dock workers, 
transport workers, domestic services 
and hotel workers, chemical work¬ 
ers, petroleum workers, coffee, tea 
and sisal plantation workers,, tailors 


African Building and Construction 
Workers’ Union' dimffifiated itself’ 


from KFL. The . leader of this' 
union who was deputy secretary 

general'of KFL has since Uvfh. 
established the Kenya Trade Unimt ■ 
Cong^'ess. The Congress suppdrtS 
the pan-African movement and is 
preiising upon KFL to disaffiliate' 
itself from ICFTU and join the 
proposed All-African Trade Uiifon 
Federation. ’ ' 


The trade , unions in Kenya bear 
a close similarity to Indian unions 
in Ih^ problems. The potential, 
membership is largely illiterate, 
mlgratPry and frequently unem¬ 
ployed. The union fees are very low 
and even those are not paid r^gu- 
larl)^. The leadership has crane 
mainly from non-worker stock and 


Table '4 : Membembip of Some National Unions during 1955-1959 

Union ' ’ 1955 1957 195S 


Transport and AUie<L''Vorlters.’ Union 
Uoniestic and Hotel Workers' Union 
Tailors and Textile Workers’ Union 
Federation of Buildiiig and Construction ‘ 
Workeis’ Union ■ 

Kenya Distnbutive and COmm Workers’ Union 
Kenya Local GOvl Workers’ Uniop 
Kailway Afncan Workers’ Union 
Dock Workers’ Union . 


1955 

1957 

1939 

7,000 

■ 7,186 

3,185 

800 ■ 

679 

2,480 

1,000 

3,313 

6,716 

■5,500 

1.606 

6,585 

1,500 

1,402 

5,806 

1,600 

2,896 

2,441 

6,700 

6.563 

5,984 

3,420 

1,791 

1,595 


tiourre : “Annua! Reports-’’, Department of Labour, 1955. 1957 and 1959. 


Table 5 : Registered and Faid-np Membership of Some Natipmil Unions 
nion Regd Membership Paid-up Membership 


Transport and Allied Workers’ Union 
Domestic and Hotel Workers’ Union 


Federation of Building and Construe- 
iion Workers' Union 


Railway Afncan Union 5,984 

Kenya Local Govt Workers’ Union 2.441 

Kenya Petroleum Oil Workers’ Union 962 

.,SajiNh?e f ‘•.Aqnual Report'Lkbou’|’ Department, 1958. 
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Any business, if it is to succeed, needs a dynamic 
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in. It brings vital financial information from all over 
India and abroad to the homes and offices of indus¬ 
trialists, financiers, executives, traders.. of all busi¬ 
nessmen. ■ You need to have the latest, first-hand 
news about export-import, commodities, Qpmpany 
meetings, shipping and transport, taxation, msurance 
...acomplete picture of today’s economic scene. 
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'/1«';diA£e4 wi& ,,|Mi)iili^; 

$l(«r6 is acute ernuth af a aeoaml 
ijl^ae' }eaderaitlp. .Tabl« 4 8|iiR^ ' 
the mnnbershtp of a few -iiatimal 
unkmis during t9S5*59. ’ Table 5 
^diows the difference between regis' 

. ie^ membership and paid-up 
ntembendiip in ■ 

The term ‘indukrial-.^spuite' has 
been used in preferenetj to *indu«- 
rial rations’ because of the ab¬ 
sence of institutionalised labour 
relations on any continuous basis. 
Labour unrest in the colonjt'oM^be 
traced hack to 1922 when 
Thuko started a mass protest 
movement against forced labour 
and carrying of ‘kipande’. Under 
the Native Registration Ordinance 
1919, the African worker was re¬ 
quired to register with the govern¬ 
ment by giving all his finger prints. 
The document is called ‘kipande’ 
and bears endorsements of various 
jobs, wages, conduct, period of 
employment with each employer 
and reasons for leaving the jobs. 
The kipande has to be carried on 
his person by every African workei. 
Hairy Thuku toured the country 
and was successful in building up 
a strong agitation in the major 
cities. He was arrested in Marcli 
1922 and was imprisoned. An an¬ 
gry mob of workers raided the jail 
and in the ensuing riots threi^ 
can were killed Harry Thuku was 
deported to Kismayii. ”•* 

Political Awakening 

The famous strikes of P W D 
workers of Mombasa in 1939 and 
of the T Uplands Bacon Factory 
Workers in 1937 have been inen- 


^l^btveenteflt of a tribtmal award. 
The atr^ .wag dadanid magal 
, ttn.'fc*!' the Essential Services Urdi- 
-nance 19S0 and 279 workers were 
arrested and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

The most mient strike* in Kenya 
have been marked by the'peacelul 
and disciplined cmiduct of the work¬ 
ers. Most of these strikes, though 
alleged to be politically oriented, 
have been successful and workers 
have been able to secure many bene¬ 
fits. The strikes organised by the 
tobacco’ Breweries! and Bottle Work¬ 
ers' Union , lasting IB days, the Rail¬ 
way Workers’ Union lasting 21 days 
and the Athi River Factory Work¬ 
ers’ Union could be mentioned in 
support of this statement. Table 
6 shows the number of disputes, 
workers mv'olved and man days lost 
dpring the years, 1951-1958. 

Table 6 t Work Sloppaaea Caused by 
Industrial Disputes 


Year 

i 

No of 

1 Stoppages 

1 

i 

No of 

Workers, 

Involved 

!5 

Q 

...11 

1951 

57 

6,610 

10,708 

1952 

84 

5,957 

5,718 

1953 

39 

3.2‘21 

2.674 

1954 

33 

1,518 

2,026 

1955 

35 

17,852 

HI.870 

1956 

38 

5,173 

28,230 

1957 

67 

21.809 

23.675 

19.58 

96 

21,395 

59,096 

Source 

“ Annu.i 

1 Report ” 

Labour 


Department. 1958 

It will be observed that, with the 


aho_ t^teUrated -to -the tiRrttat< 
toer,..'p»br-ra¬ 
tions tt^ niciai fUscrintmation have 
exacerbated .the situation. Personnel 
adminintmtHMi a« management fimc- 
tioh has not been accepted by the 
employers and few trained person¬ 
nel jumagete Ate emplojted in 
Kenya's industries. Pan of the ba- 
lowte should also rest on the trade 
union leaders who have generally 
maintaiiied stn uncompromising atti¬ 
tude .,10 bargaining with the employ¬ 
ers. 

Sovereign rights will soon he 
transferred to the African in Kenya 
and the destiny of the country will 
rest on the decisions of the Africans 
and tlieii government. With its well 
developed political parties, mature 
and western educated leadership and 
the social change already initiated 
by British rule, Kenya is hound to 
take the road to industrialisation 
and rational, liberal institutions. 
This will call for tremendous adjust¬ 
ments on the part of the workers. 
Fium illiterate, ignorant, migratory, 
leisure-liking and unstable workers, 
African labour has to emerge as a 
.>.lab|p and productive work-force. 
7’he trade unions will have to play 
iht-ii pari not only in achieving 
social cohesion but also in giving 
llieii members a solidarity directed 
to invest them with power for col¬ 
lective action and bearing new res- 
ponsibllilv- 

Further References 
Government Printer, Nairobi ■ 

(1) “Economic Survey of Kenya”, 
1960. 


tioned earlier. The geneial strike 
lasting seven days following the visit 
of Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
in 1950 was an expression of poli¬ 
tical awakening of the African work¬ 
er. In 1955, the colony experienced 
a well organised strike arising out 
of an industrial dispute between the 
dock workers and harbour employ¬ 
ers. The strike started with 6,0(H) 
dock workers but later spread to 
other industries involving 14,000 
workers. The dispute was referred 
to a tribunal whose award increased 
the shift wage rate, ordered pay¬ 
ment of dirty money and increased 
the inifit>’u*ti wages of workers on 
monthly contracts. In 1957, Bus 
Service Workers in Nairobi went 
on a strike to protest against the 


exception of 1954, work stoppages 
have registered a steady increase. 
There are many reasons for this. The 
jinncipal cause i» the freedom move¬ 
ment sweeping through the conti¬ 
nent of Afiica. The fact that almost 
all employers are foreigners associ¬ 
ated with the ruling power contri¬ 
butes further to the African unrest. 
The empioyerH favour a trade union 
moiemcnt free from political domi¬ 
nation but Kenya’s two principal 
parlies haw increased their hold on 
the union.s and have provided 
leadership to many of the unions. 
Poor wages, bad working conditions, 
low standard of living and lack of 
freedom of choice combined with 
the workers’ recently-acquired deter¬ 
mination to improve their lot have 


(2) " Commerce and Industry in 
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Thraa y*v« ago, it atruoK P.€. Saahadri that ha 
had aaan hardly anything of hia country He decld- 
ad to do somathing about It . .tHis year ha will 
complatatho final leg of hla tour I Ma’a fifty-thraa, 
looka ten yaare younger, and has vyon the veterana’ 
race at the Burmah-SheU meet for alx yeara run* 
nln0. Ha hae received three long service ambloma 
and hia Interaata include amateur dramatics, 
social welfare, sporte, travel and photography 

> ...TOTHELUTMVftPAlU 

He eigns/endorsee some 700 receipt or payment 
documents everyday. Ohief Caahler with Surmah- 
Shell, Madras, S'eshadrI Is In charge of the Cash 
Section consisting of fifteen men His section 
rdeelves money amounting to several laVhs every 
day and is responsible for making day to day 
payments. What is hie most Important taak? 


“Balancing the books," he says, “is of the utmost 
Importance The accounts muet tally each day to 
the last nays paiss ” They always do 1 

TOMy, «t EViR, PEOPLE LIKE.IEIIMDRI 
ME WORXINO FOR YOU 

SsshadrI doesn’t Just hava hobblss He Is good at 
them. One of hie photographs won a ascond prize 
In a company competition. Liked and reapeetad by 
hie colleagues, SeShadri can look back with aatla- 
fadtlon on a happy, fruitful career 

SeshadrI and.people like him—at all levels of 
responsibility—ara Burmsh-Shell.Today, as avsr, 
they are' hard at ,work working to snsurs that 
Vital petroleum products essential to India a 
growth and progress are brought to you at the 
right plaos and time. In the right duantitlee 




BURMAH-SHELL are IM in the serviee of the Peenlfl 
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\ Efeylw of Opcraticwis, 1962-63 

J >1 ^ ' : * 9 , 1 • I ( 

■' , ' ‘'For the World Bank 196^^3 wot a fioor year, fiidgia^' by. the volunie «>/ /res^ development dsdf- 
The tolaf of imw loqfis thifde..during the year u/as only slighdy fdfd^r than one-half .of the 
' "to^ jof the previous year and<^r below (he avera^ for the ^previoue five 'yfidrsi^ *, 

>. Shortage of wdii. cerUdjify not responsible for the fall o'ff in lentBng activity. In foot, with 

'-' ,”’*C**^ bonds <md f<» continued success in selling ports of Us loans ' to other investors, the ^ 

tr'erld .Bank's liquidity posSion 'remains'exceptionally good., 

it appears reasonable to suppose, therefore, that last year there was u decUne in, the demand for Urns- 
lance frdm the Bank. This .is riot entirety unexpected, for many countries toko •-have been active customers 
of the Bank in the pa^ now find that they have reached the limits of their ability tp borrow on the *tiiard’. 
terms on which World Bank lafins are vntule. < ■ 

These countries are ' naturally turning io the I D A whidh .in l962-6i3 increased its loans substanUelly. 
But b^re it can, be, i/f a position to meet adequately the developing countries' requirernonts of 'soft* loans, 
the jesoiirces of the IDA will have lo be substantially augmented. 


JThe I D A is totally dependent cn contnbiUions for ilf developed member countries for restjdtces. 
These countries have tentatively agreed to provide $ 750 million to the I D A for tending during the'next' 
three years. However, even this will not go far enough. The search for ‘add^otud resources for the I D Al 
' will be a continuing one and Us success will depend ultimately on a shift in emphasis by the aid-giving 
countries from bilateral to multildteral assistance. '• 


JN tprirts of nfw loans, 196^2.63 
, was an exceptionally poor year 
for the World Hank. The Hasik 
made 28 new loans during the year 
totalling S 448.6.5 million compared 
to S 882.3 million in 29 loans in 
1961-62 (See Table 1). Over the 
five years from 1957-58 to 1961-62, 
assistance by the Bank had averaged 
J 7(K)"miliion per year. But unlike 
the I D A, it was not lack of *re- 
soiiTCps which restrirted the Bank’s 
operations. As will be seen below, 
the Bank’s resotirces position (onti- 
nued lo be (oinfoitalile The low 
level of lending reflected a fall in 
the dennuid for assistance for pro¬ 
jects which satisfied the Bank’s 
stringent standards of credit-worthi¬ 
ness. 

,Thi.s may have been no more than 
an accident of die calendar; as die 
Bank’s report points out • “Large 
fluctuations between years can be 
Caused by accidents of the ealendar. 
whereby large loans just before oi 
after die end of June materially af¬ 
fect the total for a fiscal year”. This 
may- be fiart of the explanation, 
particularly since 1961-62 was a 
ear of exceptionally high lending, 
ut it lb also likely that many coun- 
"ti’ies syho' Irave been ae.tive eustom- 
' ets of the Bank in the, past are now 
finding that they have reached the 
Brii’its of their ability to add to 
their indebtedness, on the ‘hard’ 


terms on which Bank loaiis arc made. 

In his farewell address to the 
Bank’s Board of C'ovemprs 'last year 
in Washington, the then President 
Eugene Blade had warned of this pos¬ 
sibility. ,He had said • “The total 
amount lent by the Bank this yeui 
was much higher than m any previ¬ 


ous year. But we cannot expect the 
rate of lending of the Bank to conti¬ 
nue to expand in future years. Indeed 
it miay prove difficult to maintain 
the Bank’s operations at their pre¬ 
sent level. Many of the Bank’s pre¬ 
sent member countries cannot pru¬ 
dently assume further hard debt 



Table 1 1 World Bank laa^s in 1962-63 


Country 

Purpose Amount, 

($Mahon) 

Colombia I 

Power 

R& 

II 

Traii'-port (Railw.iy-) 

.30 0 

III 

- Steel ^ 

30 0 

Cypnis 

' Pow er ' 

31.0 

El Salvador • 

Power 

6.0 . 

Finland 

Power 

25.0 

India 

' Indusir)' (ICICI, fpr ro-lending)' 

30.0 

Israel 

Trdii!.puri (Roads) 

22 0 

Mexico 

Irrignlion 

12.5 

Mororro 

< ' Industry (Development Bank, for re,-jendtng) 

15.0 

Nicaragua 

Irrigation 

2 6 

Nigeria 

Xiansport (Ports) 

135 

Pakistan I 

'I’ransport (RailwayK) 

18.25 

II 

Transport (Railways) 

4.75 

III 

Industry (Development Bank, for re-Iending) 

20.0 

Panama 

. Power 

40 

Peru 

’Iransport (Railways) , 

13 25 

Phitlppini"" I 

Indusliy (Development Bank, foi re-lending) 

13.0 

II 

■ Power 

3.7 

Singapore 

Power 

150 

Swasiiand 

Power 

42 

Thafland I 

Irrigation 

'5.6 

11 

Irngation 

3.4 ' 

in 

Power 

66 

IV 

Transport (Roads) 

33 0 

Uruguay 

Transport (Ro.vds) 

18 5 

Yugoslavia I 

Power 

30.0 

II 

‘ Transport (Roads) 

35.0 

Total 

44«,M 
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fot the lergeM ^ihhce ol' MmisiMie 
with a tdtal of 9 179^ otiMion {^ 
per cent). Latio American couii- 
tries got % 126 million (28 per 
cent), Europe $ 111 million (27 per 
cent) and Africa 8 33 million (8 
per cent). Table 2 classifies all 
World Bank loans up to June 30, 
1962 by purpose and area. 

Purpose-wise, trans{}ortation loans 
were the most important in 1962- 
63, accounting for 8 190 million (42 
per cent). Loans for power deve¬ 
lopment totalled $ 124 million (28 
per cent). Loans for transport and 
power thus accounted for 70 per 
per cent of all World Bank assist¬ 
ance in 1962-63 which is in keeping 
with the past pattern. But in recent 
years loans to industry, mainly 
made through selected development 



haiiiu 'm 'reeipiont' tooiinbi>h!iSf"'' 

havisj gradually incresaseil and in 

1962^, they amonntfid to 8 110 
million, or a foui^ of all assistance. 

Intfia is a twical ^example of a 
country which iW year reduced its 
dependmice on the ^nk for aid and 
turned increasingly to the J D A, 
India reoeived just one loan of 8 30 
million for the I C I C I compared 
to five loam totalling 8 145 million 
in 1961-62 which Was rou^ly 17 
per cent of total Bank assistance in 
that year. Details of all World 
Bank loans to India are given in 
Table 3. 

Sources of Funds 

The World Bank’s sources of 
funds for its operations are capital 
subscriptions by member^ loans 


Table 2 : World Bank Ixians ClasRified by Purpose and Area 

{Million $) 


Areas 


Purpose 


■3 


« ^ 


a 

3 


E'i. 

|! 


without jaopardising their futufe, 
and of about 20 new members eje* 
pected to join the Bank within the 
next year or two, few will be i^, a 
position to service loans from the 
Bank". 

AMistance Reduced 

In these circumstances, it is to the 
Bank’s associate, the International 
Dteyelopment Association, that deve¬ 
loping countries may be expected to 
turn increasingly in future. But the 
IDA could not make up for the 
fall in World Bank lending in 1962- 
63, largely because it had more or 
less exhausted ail the resources with 
which It started operations two and 
a half years ago, and efforts to en¬ 
dow It with fresh funds had borne 
no fruit. As a consequence, devc- 
velopment assistance extended by 
the World Bank group as a whole 
—the developing countries’ princi¬ 
pal source of multilateral assistance 
■—was reduced by about 8 300 mil¬ 
lion in 1962-63. 

The new loans made in 1962-63 
brought the cumulative total of 
Bank loans in the eighteen years of 
its existence to 8 6,%3 of which 8 
5,425 had been disbursed by June 
30, 1963. Unlike fresh loan com¬ 
mitments, disbursement of hank 
loans in 1962-63 was the highest 
yet recorded, being 8 620 million. 
This was a big jump over the previ¬ 
ous yeai’s figuie of 8 485 millioti. 
In view of the very high level of 
Bank lending between 1957 and 
1962, the sharp rise in the disbuse- 
meiits was to be expected. 

Swing Back to U S 

The utilisation pattern of World 
Bank loan.s had shown a trend of 
sharply increasing purchases from 
Western Europe in the last few years. 
In 1962-63 this trend was reversed 
and out of a total 8 399 million, 

for which details of purchases were 
available, $ 132 million or about a 
third, was spient on imports from the 
United States. This reflects the in¬ 
flationary trend in the countries of 
Western Europe which led to the 
disappearance of their persistent 
trade surpluses of the earlier years. 

The regional distribution of Bank 
loans in l%2-63 was much more 
even than in the previous yeai when 
Latin America had accounted for 
almost half of all assistance. In 
1962-03 Asia and the Middle East 


(A) Development 


Loans 

6.486 5 

917 6 

(1) Electric Power 

2,8»6.0 

2518 

(2) Transport 

2,860.9 

442 5 

(I) Railways 

1,089 8 

274.1 

(it) Roads 

7416 

87 7 

(111) Shipping 
(iv) Ports and 

12.0 

— 

Waterways 

296.7 

30 7 

(V) Airlines and 



Airports 

56 9 

— 

(v1) Pipelines 

' 64 0 

60.0 

(3) Communicattons 

(4) Agriculture and 

26 9 

4.4 

Forestry 

528.8 

691 

(1) Farm mechani- 


satlon 

1211 

— 

(11) Irrigation and 



Flood Control 

330.6 

35.0 

(lii) Land Clearance, 


etc 

49 3 

221 

(Iv) Crop Processing 

1.0 

and Storage 

7.0 

(V) Livestock 



Improvement 

12 6 

10 

(vl) Forestry 

82 

- 

(5) Industry 

1,128.9 

120 0 

(1) Iron and 



Steel 

380 3 

— 

(li) Paper and Pulp 13.S 7 

— 

(111) Fenillser and 



Other Chemi¬ 
cals 

82 0 


(iv) Other Industries 97.0 

— 

(v) Mining 

203 5 

1010 

(vij Water Supply 
(vll) Development 

2.0 

— 

Banks 

225.4 

19,0 

(6) General 
(B) Reconstruction 

206 0 

40.0 

Loans 

496.7 

— 

(C) Grand Total 



lA+B) 

6,983.2 

917.6 


2,354.6 

417.7 

1,057.7 

1,788.8 

S16.S 

129.8 

464 0 

974 9 

1,022.6 

182.8 

103 4 

560 1 

600 5 

37 3 

2.3 

175.6 

209.0 

50.9 

35 0 

368.0 

— 

— 

12 0 

— 

193.5 

— 

46.9 

26.6 

56 

441 

7.2 


14 0 

_ 

_ 


— 

— 

OS 

22.2 

178 5 

103 4 

87.8 

100.0 

— 

89 4 

20 

29.7 

163 9 

60 

73.3 

62 4 

13 6 

60 

21 

5.5 

— 

— 

4.2 

1.8 

10 


.... 

10.6 

— 

20 

6.2 

— 

562.8 

52 7 

312.2 

81.6 

314 2 

13.4 

22 7 

30.0 

42 

1.1 

113,4 

20.0 

25 0 

03 

607 


52 

237 

58 8 

0.3 

54.6 

14.2 

119 

21.8 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

159 2 

__ 

46.7 

05 

75.0 

— 

90.0 

— 

— 

— 

496.7 

— 

!,354.6 

417 7 

1,554.5 

1,788.8 
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' ^ fi«^.'4odt c^ynwitt at iMO^ I, 
'/'iKliik!, ll^','.' xjeprtwe^t <*n'ly'^lhe''<t^-^ 
aovnry at luntfe tiriginally derived ^ 
'^in onf of the above eouitx*, 
l|it»e the uurie effect «woe tiiey 
tbdtice die Tpluttie of addittouai 
{unde the Bank bee to d»taui to 
Vianin a given volume of fnA 
Jending. 

A rignificant feature'.of the World 
Bank’s operations in recent yean 
has beeh the ’broadening of die 
sonroes fram which the Bank draws 
funds for operations, In die imme¬ 
diate poe^war yean the Bank had 
to dhpend on UiUted States for 
almost all its resources. Hius the 
U S capital subscription of ( 635 
million was die first. to be made 
freely available to the Bank for 






i.". . • , 


log «•»' 


m '&iakV 
Mde ht m? 


ol fr miUkia worth oi bw^ its 
Untied. Statto. JEhA ei;ono- 
iDic recoveiy of other' cooatriea, 
,.partiaiilarj|y the countriea of Weat* 
era £uc(^ haa led to the widening 
of , toteruational support for the 
Bonk’s <qi 0 imtions, Th^ eountriea 
have increasingly made tlHir eaph 
tal subscriptions available for leM- 
ing, mostly on a convertible basis. 
At the same time, the maricet {or 
bonds issued by the Bapk has.also 
widened. Thus new loans raised 
in 1962-63 werfc pH putside the 
United States. But since the Bank 
was in a liquid position, fresh bor¬ 
rowing' waa limited and was just 
enouf^ to offset maturing isto^ 
and redemptions. In fact, the Bank’s 
total funded debt declined margi¬ 
nally by S 2 million to $ 2,519 


imHMiKdiivhiig' fthB". ynasi.. 

An wtotKtant iBotQr> oontrihiranf 
to liqidd posith^ b thb 

contitnM hi|^ levd of sales of 
parte iid the Bank’s loans to'other 
investon. ■ Such sales, which atn* 
ounted'fo.S 213 million in 1962-i^ 
have teplonished the Bank’s fumb 
by Over $ IJOOO million , in the last 
four years. Of the eurauiadve total 
of Whdd ,Bank lokns of 9 6,988 
million, over f 1,600 millkm has 
been hMld to other investors. BiWy' 
mente amount to about $ 600 miUuKi 
so that the total of lotute 'ludd. by 
the Bank stood at t 4J12 ndilieB 
dn June 30, 1963, 

Hie Bank, has also been able to 
build up substantial reservea out of. 
its earnings over the year^. Ifi 
1962-63 net earnings (ejcdusive at 
receipts from the 1 per cent unnnal 


Table 3 I Worid Bank Loans to India 

(,Up to June 30, 1963)' 


Purpose 


— S S Loans Sold or Aaieed 

gi §•► to be Sold by Bank ? • 

ll'il’slf^ Ml Total' Poriton' | sM If 

111 a c'fil -I ®**®* Matured J i*S .g a* 

gfClSdlSSd SaifMailon S. (Mfllion 


Publio Sector 


Railways I 

18. 8.49 

1950-64 

4 

34.0 

12 

9.17 

17.74 

'4.94 

16.56 

5.89 

52.8 

Agnoulture 

'29. 9 49 

1950-64 

3/a . 

lO.O 

2.8 

7.8 

4.9i 

— 

7.2 

power (DVC I) 

18. 4.50 

1955-70 

4 

18.5 

1.78 

1 46 

5.87 

5.39 

. 9.37 

16.72 

Power , (DVC II) 

23 1 53 

1956-77 


19.5 

90 

1.43 

0.85 

0.51 

8.23 

lOdi 

V Atr-India Inteniational 

5. 3.57 

1963-65 

5/a 

5.6 


— 

— 

— , 

5.6 

5.6 

Railways 11 

12 7.57 

1961-72 

5H 

24.0 


1.53 


— ■ 

22 47 

240 

Railways HI 

12. 7.57 

l%l-72 

5W 

19.11 


1 22 

— 

— 

17.89 

19.11 

Railways IV 

12 7 57 

1961-72 

SH 

11.2 


0.72 

— 


10.48 

11.2 

Railways V 

12 7.57 

1961-72 


35.7 

—* 

2.28 

0,49 

— 

32 93 

35.7 

Madras Port 

23. 6 58 

1963-78 

5/a 

14,0 


—, 

0 59 


13.41 

5.4 

Calcutta Port I 

25. 6.58 

1963-78 

5/a 

29.0 


—, 

1.11 

, — 

27.89 

15<16 

Power (DVC Iin 

23 7 58 

l%l-78 

5H 

25 0 

3.0 

0A5 

0.31 

0.26 

21.14 

19.36 

Railways yi 

16. 9 58 

1963-79 

544 

85.0 

,— 

— 

3 62 


81.38 

85.0 

Power (Koyija) 

8, 4.59 

1965-84 

544 

25.0 

6 3 

—. 

..— 

- 

18.70 

12 11 

Railways VII 

15. 7.59 

1963-79 

6 

50.0 

— 

— 

3.76 

- 

46,24 

50.0 

Railways VIII 

29, 7,60 

1964-80 

544 

70,0 

— 

— , 

2.05 

- r 

67.95 

70.0 

Calcutta Port II 

17. 8.61 

1966-86 

944 

21.0 


-- 

1.09 

-- 

19.91 

O.l 

Railways, IX 

Private Sector 

,13 1.0 61 

1965-81 


50.0 

— 


1 18 


48 83 

9.16 

Industry (IISCO I) 

18 12 52 

1959-67 

444 

31.5 

2.3 

8 72 

0.7 

07 

19.78 

29.2 

Power (Tata Group I)' 

19 11.54 

1958-74 

444 

62 

2 3 

1.27 

1,36 

i.36 

11 27 

13.35 

Industry (ICICI I) 

14. 3.55 

1961-69 

4H 

too 

— 

1.49 

— 

— 

8.54 

9<41 

Industry (TISCO'I) 

26 6.56 

1959-71 

444 

75.0 


12-64 

3.06 

2 36 

59.31 

75.0 

Industry (IISCO II) 

1'9.12 56 

1960-67 

5 

20.0 

— 

4.39 

1 03 

1.03 

14.58 

19.61 

Power (Tata Group II) 29. 5.57 

1960-75 

544 

9.8 

— 

1.07 

— 

— 

, 8.73 

9.26 

Industry (TISCO 11) 

20.11.57 

1960-71 

6 

32,5 

— 

— 

15.0 

12.0 

17 5 

32.5 

Industry UciCl U) 

15. 7 59 

. 1962-69 

_s 

lO.O 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

4,81 

Industry (ICICI III) 

28 10.60 

1963-70 

_s 

20.0 

— 

— 

— 

- 

is?. 

3,7 

Coal 

9. 8.61 

1966-76 

544 

35.0 


— 

0.88 

— 

34.13 

— . 

Goal (IISCO III) 

22.12.61 

1967-74 

544 

1S.5 

— 

—. 



— 

— 

, Industry (ICICI IV) 
Industry (ICICI V) 

Tufigl 

28. 2,62 

1977 

__s 

20.0 

— 

— 


—1 

20.0 

—^ 

5. 6 63 

Not fixed 

■ 

30-a 

sva.li 

S8.^ 

8M9 


4Ul 

mzAi 

825^ 


♦ The interest rate on the« Iqhfti was not fixed at the time the loans were signed; InteWit rate will be ftSed for each part 
of the loan at tkf Bank’s CMrrent nala when A is coBunltted for a specific project. 
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rtnnttisslort p^aWe (« af! !<»«*, 

the proceeda m whidi can be ipvd 
duly to meet liabiHticB of the feiik 
in case of default) were $ 83 imlR- 
on, an increase of i 13 minion 
over the previous year and the 
highest achieved so far. The total 
of reserves which can be drawn 
upon to finance new loans now 
amounts to $ 558 million. ^ 

In view of its ability to sell large 
chunks of its loans to other investors 


efjUwAlitidyayi'V'^^ if) 

r '4 e jfU ij --..iK,? .„.'k/«■-* < > 4^ t, , 

- 'l" ‘ 

r . 1 > V 

kdd to i«iw freah teds teem llM 
capital markeu, it dons not appear 
lifeely Aat the VorM Bank wfll th 

the foreseeable futere ■ be handi* 
capped by dtortage of r^urces. 
However, -the means on which it 
depends to raise resources dictate 
that the Bank’s loans wil) continue 
to be “hard” — of relatively Short 
maturities and carrying commercial 
rates of interest. It is tfte limited 
ability of the developing countries 



ffw^, •'itc.Tw; 


to bottose dtaie tenia tvibdi^ t 
aealf^' teatrlct the acr^ »• 
fiatdt's acthrMes ih fufine. 

tnteniiitional DevelapaimX 
Association 

In 1962-63, the second full y 
of ia operations* the 1 D A m 
ly doubled its assistance compa 
to the pieviQUh year. New lo 
amounted to $ 260 million 
against t 134 million m 1961- 


One of the fastest growing 
general insurance companies in India 

MADRAS MOTOR & 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

The stability of a general insurance company depends 
upon the continued patronage of its clients. The ability 
to expand the field of activities and serve new clients 
sets the pace of Its growth. 

The swift and steady growth of Madras Motor & General 
Insurance Company Limited indicates that it possesses 
both these qualities in ample measure. 






1960 1961 1962 




1962 

Paid«up Capital 
Reserves 
Insurance Funds 
Total Assets 
Gross Premiums 

MADRAS MOTOR & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Registered Office. 52 Peters Road, Royapettah, Madras-14. 

Post Box No. 671-Telephone 86551 (3 lines) (Member of TVS Group) | 

Branches' Bangalore-Bombay-Calcutta-Coimbatore-Madurai ~ 

Nellore*Salem-Secundcrabad-Tiruchirapalti-Tirunelveli-Vellore 1 

> 2 “ Sub-branches- Davangere-Mangaiore-Trivandrum-Vlsakhapatnam | 

London Agents; M/S. MUIR BEDDAL BOOA & CQ. LTD., 37 Gracechgrch Street* London, E.C. 3 


Rupees in Lakhs 
30.00 
23.16 
36-22 
I36J8 
84.99 
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'llk^ wsw once agAb the ^ri'ncipil 
bcMMfidary of I D A assiatanoe, i«> 
Ceiving I, l^S Bullion or 68 per osAt 
of the total. Tahb 4 suRunaritcH 
IDA loans so fair, while details of 
assistance to India are given in 
Table 5. It will be seen that India 
has received over 60 per cent of all 
IDA loans so far. 

All IDA loans have been made 
on idetatical terms. They are repays 
able in foreign exchange over .SO 
years, free of interest In each case 
there is a ten year period of graoa, 
following which 1 per cent per Jan -, 
nuni IS repayable over the next 10 
years and 3 per cent in each of the 
final ten yeans To meet the 11)A’* 
administrative costs, a servite charge 
of 0.75 per cent is payable on 
amounts withdrawn and outstanding. 

Though IDA’s assistance in 1962- 
63 showed a sizeable increase over 
the previous year, the Association 
was throughout haunted by the spec¬ 
tre of fast-deplc'ting resources The 
initial subscriptions to IDA includ¬ 
ed about $ 765 million in freely 
convertible currencies, to be paid 
over a five-year period and to be 
available for commitment by the 
IDA m its first five years of opera¬ 
tions. This amount has since been 
raised to $ 775 million by a supple¬ 
mentary contribution by Sweden. 
Of thi.s $ 495 million had been 


tue avsHaMe t6 the "IDA. 
Under the circiuntiances, its reMitr- 
CCS eaa he aupnenfed only thrangh 
supplementary oontrihutiom by the 
developed mwuber ePuntries. 'Ricse 
countries have now agreed to naslce 
available to the IDA an additional 
$ 750 million in freely convertible 
currencies which would be available 
for commitment up to at least the 
end of 1965-66. Paymeni would be 
made in three annual instalments of 
I 250 million each, the first instal¬ 
ment being due in November 196.5. 
The additional contributions which 
each country has committed, sub¬ 
ject to legislative authorisation, art- 
given below . 


Country 

$ MUtion 

Australia 

19.8 

Austria 

5,6 

Belgium 

I6S 

Canada 

41.7 

Denmark 

75 

Finland 

2.3 

France 

61 9 

Germany 

72 6 

Italy 

30.0 

Japan 

41.3 

Luxembourg 

08 

Netherlands 

16 5 

Norway 

6.6 

South Africa 

40 

Sweden 

130 

U K 

96.6 

USA 

3120 

Total 

7.50 0 
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Th<^' ffidtKtkmal it»titribtttttin--'<» ' 
t 7^ ttiUkin tog^or with ftite ha'-' 

lance 6# $ IflO million with wbieb 
the IDA ended 1962-63, will enable, 
the Association to commit on an 
average about S 315 million per 
year during the next three years. It 
hardly needs emphasis that this is 
likely to be far slmrt of the develop¬ 
ing countries’ demands on the IDA. 
The ueftVch for additional resources 
for the IDA will, therefore, be a 
continuing one and its success will 
depend ultimately on a shift in em¬ 
phasis by the aid-giving countries 
from hilaloral to multi-lateral aid. 
Table 4 1 Summary of Loans by IBA 
{Up to June 30, 1963) 


Country 

Total 

Assistance Disbursemmts 
($ Million) 

Crhlle"""" 

190 

2,5 

Taiwan 

1.5.3 

4.5 

ColomWa 

195 

4 1 

Costa Rica 

5 5 

01 

El Salvador 

8.0 

1,0 

Ethiopia 

13 S 


Haiti 

0.4 

03 

Honduras 

90 

2.4 

India 

300.0 

t8.5 

Jordan 

2 0 

0.3 

S Korea 

14 0 

0.2 

Nit aragtia 

3.0 

— 

Pakistan 

32 5 

0 6 

Paraguay 

60 

0 1 

Sudan 

13 0 

28 

Tunisia 

50 


Turkey 

26 7 

0,3 

Swaziland 

28 

2 1 

Total 

495 2 

68.4 


committed in development loans by 
the end of 1962-63, leaving a ba¬ 
lance of about $ 280 million. The 
amount available for fresh commit¬ 
ments is, however, considerably less 
than this balante since loans amo¬ 
unting to $ 102-5 million which 
were to he extended to Pakistan in 

1962- 63 yet remain to he negotiated. 
On the other hand. IDA assistance 
to India in 1962-63 included £ 15 
million which should be allrihuted 
to the year 1963-64 The net effect 
of these two adjustments is to ic- 
duce the IDA’s uncommitted re- 
•sources at the beginning of the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year to $ 193 million 

Search for Fund* 

Obviously then the IDA will need 
additional resources if it is to raaip- 
tain the level of its operations in 

1963- 64, let alone expand it. In view 
of the ‘soft’ terms on which its loans 
are made, neither of the methods 
adopted by the World Bank to aus- 
ment its resources issue of bonds 
and sale of loans to other investors 


Table 5 I IDA Loan* to India 

{Up to June 30, 1963) 


o 


Purpose 

Date of 
Agreement 

Maturities 

Servree Gh 
( Per cent 
per annum 

Principal 
Amount 
(S MilHon 

Principal 
-Amount 
Disbursed 
($ Millkm. 

Transport (Highway 






Construction) 

21 6 61 

1971-2011 

0.75 

60.0 

3 89 

Tubf Well Iingation 
sShetrunji Irrigation 

6.10.61 

1971-2011 

0.75 

60 


Proiecf 

22 11 61 

1972-2011 

0 75 

45 

0.45 

Salandi Irrigation Project 
Flood Protection and 

22.11 61 

1972-2011 

0 75 

8 0 

0 48 

Drainage in Punjab 
Durgapur Power 

22.11.61 

1972-2011 

0,75 

10.0 

1.84 

ExtenMion 

14 2^62 

1972-2012 

0 73 

IB 5 

_ 

Sone Irrigation Project 

29 6.62 

1973-2012 

0 75 

150 

_ 

Hurna Irrigation Project 

18 7 62 

1973-2012 

0 75 

13 0 

2.7 

Koyna Power Project 

8. 8.62 

1973-2012 

0.75 

17.5 


Bombay Port Project 

14 10 62 

1973-2012 

0 75 

180 

2.1 

Teiecommunlcation* 

14 1062 

1973-2012 

0 75 

42 0 

2 1 

Railways 

Kothagudani Power - 

22 3 63 

1973-2012 

0 75 

67 5 

148 

Project 

Total 

24 5.63 

197,3-2013 

0.75 

20.0* 

300.0 

48.S 


• Agreetnenu providing thete credits have been signed bui the credits do not 
become effective and disbunemenU cannot suit unol certain (ornialities, de¬ 
sired by the I P A, are cdropleted. 
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Industrial Finance Corporatioii of Iliiiia 


Speech of the Chairman, Shri K P Mathrani, ICS 

• > • ' ' ' 


'T'HE following is the Speech deli- 
■*■ vercij by Shri K P Math rani, 
ICS, Chairman, Industrial Finance 
, Corporation of India, at the Fif* 
teenth Annual General Meeting of 
the Corporation held on Septem¬ 
ber 30, ]96ii: 

Gentlemen. 

I have CTeat pleasure in welcoming 
” you to this Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the shareholders of the Cor¬ 
poration and placing before you 
the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors and the Accounts 
of the Corporation for the year end¬ 
ed the 30th June "1963. Printed 
copies of the Report have been cir¬ 
culated to the shareholders and I 
shall, with your permission, take 
the Report as read. 

With the close of the year, the 
Corporation completed the fifteenth 
year of its service to Indian indus¬ 
try. As the shareholders are aware, 
the Corporation was established on 
the 1st July 1948, ie during the 
very first year of our Independence. 
The activities of the Corporation, 
therefore, reflect to some extent, the 
nesults of the efforts since Inde¬ 
pendence to establi.sh a sound in¬ 
dustrial base for developing the 
economy of the country, particular¬ 
ly in the private sector. Starting 
from a modest beginning, the acti¬ 
vities of the Corporation have pro¬ 
gressively increased both in scope 
and in magnitude. Apart from rupee 
loans, which still constitute the 
major part of its operations, the 
Corporation now sanctions loans in 
foreign currencic.s, gives guarantees 
in respect of deferred payments and 
foreign loans and has, in addition, 
during the last few years, ventured 
forth into promotional activities, 
such as underwriting of public is¬ 
sues in the form of equity and pre¬ 
ference shares and debentures and 
also direct .subscription to such is¬ 
sues. The Gorporntion has thus gra¬ 
dually been a.ssuining the role and 
functions of a development bank 
and not inerely a lending institution. 

■ In order to project these widen¬ 
ing lactivities of the Corporation, 

' ' the form of presentation of the 


Annual Report has been suitably 
altered to give a con^lele picture 
of the total financial asdstanpe ap¬ 
proved and disbursed by the Cor¬ 
poration instead of confining the 
statistics only to the ioana saaetion- 
ed, as has been the practice in the 
post. The appendices, therefore, 
contain combined statistics . of all 
forms of assistance. Another notable 
feature of this year’s Report. U that 
atatisticB in the appendices to the 
Report have been prepared on the 
basis of net sanctimss, i e exclusive 
of the figures relating to facili¬ 
ties approved by the Corpenration 
which were subsequently not availed 
of by the applicant concerns or were 
cancelled or wididrawn by the Cor¬ 
poration for various reasons. 

Total Assistance 

During the 15 years of its ex¬ 
istence, the Coiporation has aanc- 
tioned gross financial assistance of 
the order of Rs 202.7 crores. The 
net amount of the financial facili¬ 
ties approved during this period, 
after accounting for cancellations 
and withdrawals aggregating Rs 
38.37 crores, totalled Rs 164.33 
crores, made up of rupee 1oan.s of 
Ra 118.39 crores, foreign currency 
loans of Rs 9.29 crores, underwrit¬ 
ings and direct subscriptions of Rs 
9.48 crores and guarantees to the 
extent of Rs 27.17 crores. As 
against the facilities sanctioned, as¬ 
sistance of the order of Rs 102.57 
crores had been dislmrsed or made 
available till the 30th June 1963 
and the assistance outstanding on 
that date, after accounting for re¬ 
payments, aggregated Ra 78.92 
crores. 

While the figures of total assist¬ 
ance rendered by the Corporation 
are impressive enough, they do not 
tell the whole tale. Even more note¬ 
worthy is die total cost of the pro¬ 
jects which have come to fruition 
becauao of IFC assistance; this is 
estimated at Rs 433 crores i e rou^- 
ly 30% of the total net investment 

in the organised industries in the 

private ocictor ahv^ Independence. 
Viewed da dd* l^ht, I.F-C._niay be 
said to ha^ playM net an inrignifi- 


cant part In. developing riie htdjus- 
trial economy of die coun|ry in the 
private sector. With die Oemtrfftu-' 
lion it has already made^ the <ex- 
perietice it. has giined and tfie le-' 
serves it has built up, the CWpb- 
ration now stands poised t(jt |[a$taQe 
larger and more poaitive responsi¬ 
bilities envisaged by the jPinahee 
Minister in hia statement in the par¬ 
liament on the 6th Septemlter 1963. 

Satisfacloi 7 Year 

Turning to the year under review, 
it has bren a particularly satisfac¬ 
tory one in every respect — from 
the point of view of the variety and 
magnitude of the. assistance sanc¬ 
tioned and disbursed, the working 
results, the areas and regions assist¬ 
ed and the clientele served and the 
nature of industries financed. 
During the year the Corporation 
sanctioned financial facilities of the. 
order of Rs 40.14 crores made up 
of loans aggregating Rs 22.61 crores, 
underwritings and direct sub-scrip 
tions amounting to Rs 5.19 crores 
and guarantees of deferred pay¬ 
ments and foreign loans totalling 
Rs 12.34 crores. The assistance dis¬ 
bursed or made available during 
the year was of the order of Rs 
22.43 crores, out of which the cash 
out-goings amounted to Rs 18.1 
crores. The figures of both the sanc¬ 
tions and disbursements are the 
highest in any one year since the 
inception of the Corporation, being 
almost twice the corresponding 
figures of the previous year. 

Our gross income for the year 
was Rs 394.72 lacs which shows an 
increase of Rs 90.54 lacs i e almost, 
30% over the previous year’s figure- 
The gross profit of Rs 167.26 lal^s 
for me year, subject to provision 
for taxation, is higher than that of 
the previous year by about Rs 37 
lacs. After providing a sum of Rs 
84.95 lakhs towards taxation, includ¬ 
ing Rs 5.76 lakhs towards super¬ 
tax for the years ended the 30th 
June 1962 and the 30th June 1963, 
the net profit for the year comes 
to Rs 82.67 laai. These malta 
could be regarded as ^atiafActory 
and aatisfying. 


' l'”'" J'l/, >« ' , JI* I I ' «' I I- ji 

■ • 6ut oi the current 'ymi\ pruhte 

Wlitt of ,Rs 30 Ijfkhs has been 
trsnaferred to the Generel Reserve 
fund which new atahds at Rs 166.08 
lal^. In addition Ra 17.60 lakhs 
have been appropriated to the Spe¬ 
cial Reserve Fund under Section 
S6(l)(viii) of the Income-tax Act, 
1961, We have further transferred a 
aom of Rs 15.82 lakhs to the Spe¬ 
cial Reserve Fund under Super 
Profits Tax Act, 1963, With these 
appropriations, the reserves now 
total Rs 3 crores as against 
paid-up capital of Rs 7 crores. ■ 

The Corporation did not have to 
maike any further provisions towards 
the reserve for bad and doubtful 
debts, the balance in which now 
stands at Rs 14 47 lakhs. The ex¬ 


' ,h^’‘ nt, . n.K ^ ,n ‘ 

hrfc.'.in*de 

Act. 

Protnoflonal ActlvMaie 
As 1 have mentioned earlier, die 
promotional nature of l.F.C.*s acri- 
vrdes has been progressively in¬ 
creasing in the last few years. 
During the year under review, we 
approved 18 proposals for under¬ 
writing ot an aggregate amount of 
Rs 3.37 crores — Rg 1,52 crores in 
respect of equity shares, Rs 17 
lakhs for prei'eience shares and Rs 
1.68 crores in regard to debentures 
In a number of cases, the Corpora¬ 
tion has sanctioned 'underwriting 
facilities in conjunction with loans 
as also other facilities for substan¬ 
tial amounts. A notable underwrit¬ 
ing undertaken by us during the 
year was in respect of die 6i% 




'' IRid' df.'lherwWJfiht^ ‘ 

. parricularly Murine the last W 
tpbndxi, is obvlowy', a .ttjatter of 
concern to us end as you will have 
seen from the press reports, this 
question has been a subject of eon- 
sullatiou between the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, the Reserve Bank of India 
and dm institutions concerned. It is 
our |eeling that this is a temporary 
phase which need not hold up the 
industrial development of the coun- 
tr). Wc piopose to continue to play 
our part in the fulfilment of the 
IMan targets in respect of industrial 
development in collaboration with 
oUiei sister institutions. We sliall, 
naturally, review our policy in this 
regard from lime to time in the 
light of the conditions that may 
develop. 


isting provision relates largclj to 
three very old accounts, uctu.n in 
regard to which is in progrc.ss. It 
is hoped that the bulk of these will 
be cleared or regularised during 
the course of the current year. Apart 
from these, our bonowers base, with 
rare exceptions, been prompt and 
punctual in the payment ol our 
dues. Some of the old arrear-i of 


debenture stock 1968-77 of the Oil 
India Ltd., where we acted jointly 
w'lth a consortium consisting of the 
Life Insurance Corporation of 
India, the State Bank of India and 
Us subsidiaries, the Industrial credit 
and Investment Corporation of India 
l.,td., and certain leading commer¬ 
cial banks, insurance companies and 
share brokers. The Corporation 


Foreign Cnrreney Resources 

Whereas the hulk of our lendiiig 
cperaliotis continue to be m rupees, 
the number of sub-loans in foreign 
currencies has been on the increase. 
L'pto the .30th June 1963, the Cor 
poration had approved sub-loans m 
foreign currencies for a net amount 
equivalent to Rs 9.29 crores. Om 
of tfie two loans of ,H0 million 


principal have been cleared and the 
percentage of defaults in the icpay- 
ment of the instalments of princi¬ 
pal has come down further fioin 
1.24% to 0.87%'. It is a matter ot 
some satisfaction that one of 'the 
concerns which was in arrears foi 
some time past has now been leased 
out to enable liquidation of the 
account in an orderly manner 

I am glad to inform you that a« 
envisaged in my last year’s Speech, 
the balance of Rs 18 lakhs m res¬ 
pect ol the subvention availed of 
by the Corporation from Govern¬ 
ment for paying the minimum gua¬ 
ranteed dividend was repaid during 
the year and thus the statutory iiii- 
bility in this regard stands com¬ 
pletely discharged. A provision of 
Rs 19.25 lakhs has been made in 


underwrote the stocJc to the extent 
of Hs 1.68 crores and in addition 
subscribed directly to the extent of 
Ks 1.82 crores. 

As you are, no doubt, aware, 
the Corporation did not enter under- 
willing bu.siiicss till December 1956 
after it had acquired adequate ex¬ 
perience of other activities and had 
aUo built up some, reserves Since 
then, we have progressively increas¬ 
ed our operations in this field and 
have uptodate given net sanctions 
in 42 cases to the extent of Rs 7 66 
crores. During this period 28 is¬ 
sue,, involving a commitment on 
our part of Rs 6.25 crores were 
actually placed on the market and 
shares and debentures worth Rs 
4.51 croies developed on the Cor¬ 
poration as a result of these ope- 


dollars sanctioned to the Curpoia- 
tioii by the Agency for International 
Development (AID) of the United 
States of America, the Corporation 
had committed itself to a sum of 
$14.85 million (Rs 7.07 crores). 
We have a number of pending ap¬ 
plications as also enquiries with u.s 
a I (I we therefoie propose approach¬ 
ing the AID through Govciimcnt 
for a further allocation. We are also 
roniiiiiUed to a sum of D M 12.25 
million (Rs 1.5 crores) out of the 
iwt' D M lines of credit aggregating 
DM 10million. The demands made 
on us for sub-loans from the West 
German credits are particularly 
numerous and we. hope that these 
credits will be further supplemented 
in the near future. 

During the year under feview 


this year’s accounts towards the pay¬ 
ment of guaranteed dividend at 
2^% per annum in respect of the 
original issue of share capital of 
Rs 5 crores and 4% per annum in 
respect of the additional issue off 
Rs 2 crores made in March 1962. 
I am conscious of the fact that the 
present position in regard to the 
dividend in respect of the first issue 
is somewhat anomalous and T 
Rope dial a satisfactory solution of 
diis problem will be found when 


rations. The proportion of the shares 
and debentures which have devolv¬ 
ed on the Corpoiation as a result 
of its underwriting commitments is 
no doubt, quite large, but. as you 
will appreciate, tliis is due mainly, 
to the condition of the capital mar¬ 
ket. The projects assisted by us arc 
howev’er basically sound and viable 
and we have eveiy reason to hope 
tfiflt after they have gone into pro¬ 
duction they will give us adequate 
return. 


ijc Corporation was also sanctioned 
a line of credit from the Banque 
Francaise du Commeice Exteriur, 
Pans (commonly known as BFCE) 
to the extent of 50 million Francs 
for financing the import of capital 
goods mainly from France and the 
relative protocol was signed in 
October 1962. A sum of 6.67 million 
Francs out of this credit has al¬ 
ready been committed. A beginning 
in the sanction of sub-loans in Japa¬ 
nese Yen equivalent to U.S. $ 0 25 
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iBjJJJc>n ottt the athoant alta(^j»wi 
to ut by the Centml Coveniaa«ot 
left year h»a «l*o been made (hiriiig 
the yeer. 

With the above addition* in 
foreign currency resources, the Cor¬ 
poration hopes to meet the toreign 
exdtange requirements of its borrow¬ 
ers on a larger scale. However, Mi 
View of the fact that except for tile 
West German credit, other credits 
are tied to purchases in the respec¬ 
tive countries, the gap in our re¬ 
sources of a substantial line of cre¬ 
dit tn convertible currencies re¬ 
mains to be bridged. I hope that 
with the good offices of the Central 
Government this vital need of the 
Corporation will be met in the lar¬ 
ger interests of the Indian industry. 

Distribution of AMisUnce 

Apart from the quantum of assist¬ 
ance rendered by the Corporation 
during the year, its distribution is 
of some importance. For some years 
past, sugar industry has been the 
largest single recipient of our as¬ 
sistance. During the last year, how- 


ille^ted 'tf«i«i^‘'!’i9.4'^'Ol-tJie’lotol swristtBce ’ ' 
'enufteot follow^ h^tbaxtuhtra, Assaip 

e during and hfysore, ^Jttar Pradwh, Orissa 

and'Punj^ have a1s6, claimed a 
L sixeable, proportion of our sanctkms 
the Cor- “unug the year. Thus, m conson- 
foreign Government direc- 

bottw- ■ larger proportion of our 

mvmr ,n assistance is being availed of by 
for tile developed parts of the 

- credits country. 




ludostriul Cooperolives 

As -in the past, the Corporation 
has paid particular attention to in-, 
dustrial co-operatives. The net finan¬ 
cial assistance approved by the Cor¬ 
poration upto the 30th June 1963 
to this sector of industrial economy 
amounted to Jfs 36.86 crores repre¬ 
senting about 22% of the total sanc¬ 
tions by the Corporation. This as¬ 
sistance has been sanctioned to fifty 
sugar factories, three spinning mills 
and one unit engaged in the extrac¬ 
tion of vegetable oil. These co¬ 
operatives, I am glad to say, have 
been meeting their obligations to 
the Corporatitwi in time. 


Vlas'. 

vguoqi, tfamr. acipiBes 
adytMipge,6f 

Corporation, Tnit Buy aquM^mnes 
give, rise to cOmpfainfs M, 

We have, however, found t)^ ^e 
time spent in canifnl eianlitiation 
at that stem leaiis to mm esep^i- 
tious completion of the'pribjfgdiit 
their succeBsfiri operation ib ^ 
lohg run. . ' , 

Af the last Aimual GeoeM Met¬ 
ing I informed the shSrehoHdra -that 
the Corporation bad enteiea .the 
mqrket for thb issue of bbnds 'for 
Ks 6 crores at 4^% p-a. «t On uoue 
price of Rs 99.50. The issutrlwas 
fully subscribed. 1 take this ^por- 
tunity of thanking the shareholders 
and other investors for their mp 
port in making the issue b success. 
The Corporation has also, since the 
1st January 1963, taken ovO* the 
management of the bonds which 
hitherto was entrusted to the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

DiBbursementa 


ever, the position has changed and 
non-ferrous metals industry — prin¬ 
cipally aluminium—was sanctioned 
the largest quantum of assistance, 
namely 16.8% followed by textiles 
(15.2%), sugar (15.1%) and basic 
chemicals (10.9%). While consi¬ 
dering requests for assistance we 
have shown particular sympathy to 
projects enjoying high priority which 
will help to fill the vital gaps in 
the industrial economy of the coun¬ 
try, Accordingly, we agreed to as¬ 
sist a small project for the manu- 
factiire of glass-lined equipment for 
use in chemical industry, a scheme 
for the manufacture of tyre bead 
wires, a project for the manufac¬ 
ture of malleable iron pipes and 
fittings, a unit for the manufacture 
of gelatine, a scheme for the manu¬ 
facture of injection moulding ms- 
chinhs and moulds and an alloy 
steel project of the capacity of 
25,000 tons per year. In most of 
these cases, the parties have been 
able to secure dependable foreign 
rollaboration and know-how. 

The distribution of our assistance 
according to States has also shown 
a departure from the pattern ob¬ 
taining in the previous years. While 
in the past Maharashtra led the list 
of pur beneficiaries, during the 
current year that disbncUon goes 
to Madras State which was sanc- 


An interesting feature of the ope¬ 
rations of the Corporation during 
the recent years has been the pro¬ 
gressively smaller number of requ¬ 
ests which have been finally turned 
down. During the year under re¬ 
view apart' fiom one request for 
underwriting, no application was 
finally rejected by the Corporation 
Credit for this goes partly to the 
entrepreneurs who have been bestow¬ 
ing greater care to the preparation 
of their projects and have been fur¬ 
nishing the information and data re¬ 
quired by the Corporation for pro¬ 
cessing the requests. But this also 
reflects the constructive approach of 
the Corporation in considering these 
requests. Very few of the applica¬ 
tions received by us are complete 
in all details and much work on 
them is necessary before they are 
considered acceptable. During the 
course of our examination it has 
been our aim to help the prospec¬ 
tive entrepreneurs suitably to modi¬ 
fy their schemes, where necessary, 
so as to make them financially and 
technically viable. This Iws been 
facilitated by the setting up of a 
technical organisation within the 
Corporation and by our utilising 
the services of the Technological 
Consultancy Bjiyeati of the National 
Industrial Development Corporation 
Ltd. The parties are thus assured 


It might be of Interest to you to 
know that the total amount of dis¬ 
bursements so far in cash in res¬ 
pect of loans sanctioned and shares 
and debentures subscribed to or 
taken up by the Corporation as a 
part of its underwriting commit¬ 
ments aggregated Rs 87.79 crores. 
These have been financed to the 
extent of Ks 22.62 crores out of 
the repayments of loans to the Cor¬ 
poration, Rs 24.75 crores from bor- 
lowings from the Central Govern¬ 
ment, Rs 28.24 crores from borrow¬ 
ings frord the market by issue of 
bonds, Rs 2.18 crores from the 
foreign credits and the balance of 
Rs 10 crores from the paid-up capi¬ 
tal and reserves. It will thus be 
Seen that disbursements have been 
financed from the internal resources 
(including share capit&l) of the 
Corporation to the extent of about 
37% and from borrowings from the 
market to the extent of 32%; the 
balance of about 31% conting from 
Government and foreign loans. 

Until last year the Corporation 
used, to levy a small premium for 
premature repayment of loans by 
the borrower concerns whetiler from 
the accumulated profits , or from 
additional share capital ‘ or from 
other sources, Tliia policy luu been 
reconsidered and vHith a view to en¬ 
couraging the borrowers tp repay 
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i^nMnut laaw Inib other- sourcos 
Jp liCUo hNSeii , *u8i>end«4 for « pe* 
li^ of two ymrs wi^ effect from 
Sie, I$i Jwly 1908. The system of 
levy of omninftnient charges Jias 
llao b^ Vatioitalued. Until recent-^ 
(y eosnmitmmt diargee were reco* 
vered* lor Uifo execution of mort¬ 
gage docrraienls and for non-drawal 
of loan amount according to sche^ ' 
dule. A deposit for ensuring the 
utiluation of the facility sanctioned 
^►as also required; These have been 
replaoed by * single commitment 
(dirges levied at 1% cm tiie mount 
al loan not' availed of, calculated 
from the date of acceptance of terms 
and conditiona by the borrower con- 
pems. The retdsed basis for the 
levy of commitment charge is in 
line with the practice followed by 
other lorfg-term. lending institutions. 

CoUaboration with Other Inititntlons 

We have continued to act in close 
collaboration with other sister insti¬ 
tutions such as the Life Insurance 
CornoratioTi of India, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India Ltd. and the State Baidc 
of India and have hnanoed some of 
the bigger projects in partnership 
with them. In respect of one project, 
we have worked jointly with the 
International Finance Corporation, 
Washington and the Industrial Cre¬ 
dit and Investment Corporation of 
India Ltd. to assist in the setting 
up of an alloy steel plant Our asso¬ 
ciation with commercial banks has 
also become closer. Such joint col: 
laboraticm with other institutions 
and banks helps not only in bring¬ 
ing to fruition large projects which 
are essential far the economy of 
the country, but also in the ex¬ 
change of ideas and the sharing of 
rides. I am grateful to th«e insti¬ 
tutions and hanks for the co-opera¬ 
tion and Consideration they are 
showing to us at every stage. 

Our lelations with various Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and our borrow¬ 
er coneerns continue to be cordial. 
We deeply appreciate the construc¬ 
tive suggestions that they have made 
from time to time for improving 
dur service to our beneficiaries. 

''Oor practice of appointing non- 
clfiitikls on the. Boards of our bor- 
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#bwer'''«0tieeciia ibat pfewe4'4ruynff' 
be»bBtfod moiat 

t^iri advice and 'aadstan^ 1 hm 
this J^eartwttity to ffignlf item 0t» 
behalf of the Board of Direotonf 
for the keqn interest fhby have takbn 
in their work. 1 aimuld also like t» 
convey our thanlui' fo the' members, 
of Our Advisory Committees for the 
able and objective assistance they 
have given to the CorpOTation. 

Our appreciation and thanks are 
due to the United States of America 
Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment with whom our relations have 
been veiy cordial. We are also grate¬ 
ful to Kreditanstalt Fur Wiederauf- 
bau and to the Banqua Francaiae 
du Commerce Fxtericur for the con¬ 
sideration they have shown us. 



to my sinoem tiisaks tb my 

colleagues'^ on' the Boaid £ar 
vifttable^co-operatiw and wise coun- 
sola. In particidar, I should like 
to mi^e a reference to Shri S. P. 
Virmani and Shri K. S. Sundara 
Rajao, who ceased to be Directors 
of the Board and to Bhri M. Ci 
Muthiah, Shri V. "P. Vardc and 
Shri CL. C Deaai who are retiring 
this year, Their sound advice and 
active participation in tiie affairs of 
the Corpofation has betm of great 
value, Lasdy, I record with pleasure 
the appreciation and thanks of the 
Board of Directors as well my own 
to the General Manager and the 
entire staff of the Corporation for 
the loyal and devoted work on their 
part during the year. 


Rohtaa Industries Limited 


Regd. Office : Dedmumagar (Bihar) 

NOTICE 

THE Thirtieth Annual General 
Meeting of the, Shareholders of 
Rohtab Industries Ltd. will be held 
at the Registered Office of the Com¬ 
pany at Dalmianagar on Thursday, 
the 31 St October, 1963 at 11 A.M. 
to transact the following business:— 

1. To receive and adopt the 
Directors' Report and the 
Audited Accounts for the 
financial year ended Slst 
March, 1963. 

2. To declare dividends. 

3. To elect a Director in place 
of Shn B N. Chaturvedi, who 
retires by rotation and is 
eligible for re-election, 

4. To appoint Auditors for the 
current year and fix their re¬ 
muneration. The retiring 
Auditors Messrs. K, N. Gul- 
gutia S ,Co-, are eligible for 
re-appointment, 

5. As a Special Business; 

To Consider and if thought fit 
to pass the following resolu¬ 
tion, which shall be proposed 
as an Ordinary Resolution, 
with or without,modification;- 
“RESOLVED that, die ap¬ 
pointment . of Messrs. Ganga 
Corporation (Private) Ltd., 
as sole selling agents for the 
sale of Asbestos Cement pro¬ 
ducts for Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and Delhi for a period 
of ■three years from lat March, 


. 1963 on the terms and condi¬ 
tions enumerated in tlm 
Agreement, submitted to this 
meeting and approved by the 
Board of Directors of the ' 
Company, be and is hereby 
approved and confirmed.” 

The Share Transfer Books and ' 
Member’s Register of the Conxpany 
will remain closed from 19th Octo¬ 
ber, 1963 till Slst October,. 1963, 
both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
For SAHU JAIN LIMITED, 
A. K. Jala 
Managing Director, 
Managing Agents. < 

Calcutta, 

28th September, 1963. 

N.B. 1, A. member entitled to at¬ 
tend and vote is entitled to 
appoint a proxy to attend 
and vote instead of himself. 
Such proxy need not be a 
member of the. Company. 
Proxies in cwder to be 
effective must be received 
by the Company not less 
than 48 hours before the 
meeting. 

2. The dividends, if declared, 
will be payable to the 
Shareholders registered iit 

the Books of - the Company 
on Slst October, 1963. 
Explanatory note’ as re¬ 
quired under Sec^ 173 of 
the Companies Act is being 
forwarded to the members 
of the Company with the 
notice. 
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India Steamship Company Xiimt^ 

Speech of the Chaiirmaiij Sir A Kamaswami Muilaliar 


'I'HE following 1 “ the Speech of the 
Chairman, Sir A RamaMwaini 
Mudaliar, KCSI, DCL (Oxon), 
delivered to the Shareholders at 

the Annaal General Meeting of the 
Company held on the .'fOtli Septem¬ 
ber i%3; 

Gentlemen, 

The Audited Aecoiiiils and 
Directors” Heport for the period, 
ending March. 1963, has heen m 
vour posseshion for .some time and 
with your permission. [ shall take 
them us redd. 

Hefore dealing w’lUi the Directors' 
Keport and the Audited Accounts, 
I think it would be appiopnale 
tliat 1 place before you frankly the 
rourse of events during Uie last two 
yeaib reganhng the financial posi¬ 
tion of the Lines oiieiating on the 
India-U.K.-Continent routes and 
associate routes. It is no satisfac¬ 
tion to mo to present a Balance 
Sheet showing foi tlie fouith year 
in succession, a substantial loss, 
and shareholders have a right to 
know whv these losses have been 
incurre,d dming this period. 

Freight Hise 

In 1961, the Conference Lines 
engaged in this Trade came to the 
cxinclusion that an iiiciease in 
freight rates both in the Eastward 
and Westward direction was neces¬ 
sary if they should earn a reason¬ 
able margin of profit on theii ope- 
latious. Elaborate calculations were 
made of the Balance .Sheets of 
vaiious Lines by Auditois specially 
appointed for the pin pose and 
based on their findings, a Delega¬ 
tion of the Conference Lines visited 
Pakistan and India, to get the 
apjiroval of both Governments to a 
foimula that they had devised, for 
making whai they considered to be. 
legitimate profits for the operaung 
Lines. The Delegation found w'hen 
they met ihe Pakistan Authoiities. 
that tlu’v were considering the pro¬ 
posals of a proposed foreign ship¬ 
ping lonipaii), which would cater 
to the entire Pakistan cargo, both 
wa\&, fiom and to Pakistan ports, 
East and West, on this loute, at a 
lower freight tbnii the Conference 
waa prepared to offer The Confer 
ence Delfgytion, after consulting 
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the two Indian Lines, and with their 
approval, decided to visit Pakistan 
and come to the best arrangements 
so that the Conference Lines may 
continue to operate for the Pakistan 
Trade, The agreement they came 
to, instead of raising the freight 
rates, reduced the rates substantially 
on some of the commodities, not¬ 
ably Jute and Guimies, moving 
from Pakistan. They further agreed 
that till the end of 1962, they 
would not increase any freight rates 
from East to West. TTic Delegation 
then met the Indian Government 
and came to an agreement with the 
Government, whereby, as a corollary 
to the agreement with the Pakistan 
Government, they agreed not to 
raise any freights till the end of 

1962. They further agreed with 
both Governments that there would 
be «ix months’ notice given by the 
Confeteuie on the 1st J.'inuari, 
1968, induating the freight increase 
they would desire to make, the 
period of «ix months being utilis¬ 
ed, foi negotiations with Shippers 
and consultation with Government 
As you would see. the final result 
of all these negotiations and agree¬ 
ments, was that the Confrreiui 
which wanted a Ireight increase to 
he made in 1961, agieed m effect 
to no freight increase in the Ea'-t 
to fX’est Tiade till the 1st July 

1963. The Conference hod alieady 
increa.sed the West to East fieight 
by 10% on the 1st October, 1961 

(ionfereure-Government Kelalions 

I stated, that to meet the so 
called threat of competition from a 
new shijiping companj whi'-h was 
going (o use tramp .shipping, the 
Coiifeiencc reduced the freight 
late on Jute from Pakistan fioin 
.sh. 173/-, (the rale which ptev.ailed 
from 19,SH to 1961) to sh 100/- 
The rate in 1957, when the last 
increase was made was sh. 187/- 
ft was quite obvious to the Confer- 
enre that the freight rates on Gunny 
exported from India should be ni 
parity with the Pakistan Jute rates 
There was. therefore, a .siinilai ic- 
duction in the exports from India 
which meant a rale of sh 173/6 
per 1.000 kiicP? of gunnies, against 
sb. 187/- in 1961 I do not want 
to go into the comparative figures 


of other commoditiea, common to 
the export ttade of India and Pak¬ 
istan, which had to be kept at 
parity in the trade of each country. 
In effect therefore, the Deleg;atit^ 
which felt that die Lines were in¬ 
curring n loss on the existing 
frei^t rates in 1961, had to con¬ 
tent tliemselves for nearly two years 
whh the same rates in most cases 
and at even reduced freight rates 
in others, before coming up for a 
revision in freight rates to efither 
of the Governments. The threat of 
tile proposed shipping company, as 
it happened, and some of us felt 
that it was bound to happeh, Was no 
real threat, for the simple reason, 
that ships on charter or tramp ships, 
cannot serve the trade as effectively 
and carry cargo from and to as 
many destinations as the Confer¬ 
ence, which has about fifteen to 
twenty Member Lines operating in 
this trade, each Member with 
ueveral ships. 

It has been generally arte^d by 
shippers and Government uUbQaately. 
that an increase in the freight “East 
to West was justified. Both the 
Shippers and [lie Maritime Freight 
(’ommission have acknowledged 
that a freight increase East to West 
was indicated, if the Lines engaged 
in this Trade weie to function and 
continue to offer to Shippers an 
adequate seivice. It is unfortunate 
that there has not been an agree¬ 
ment on the rate of increase that 
would be justified It may be pointed 
out that during 4960. 1961 and 
1962, every Conference of Lines 
engaged in other overseas trade, 
increased the fieight rat* told some 
ot the Conferences have increased 
u twice during these three years 
The Indian Lines had suggested an 
increase of 10% in the East to 
West trade, but the Conference fixed 
an inciease of 12J% on the ground 
that the increase proposed will re¬ 
sult only in an effective 10% in- 
crea.se or even somewhat le.ss, be¬ 
cause of the non increase or slightly 
lower increase hi commodities. 
whicJi have been termed sensitive 
commodities, w'hosc exports may be 
affected by freight increases. The 
question of sensitive commodities 
and how they should be dealt widi 
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I' ^ concerned. 

' t'';>'li|^isreiue ijn 'ttates', Mbi^ate' ‘ 

' I jImi^ 'iUied, tbat’ the last in- 
in freight rates in 1957. 

■ f^t^npttring the ratea then prevailing > 
rates how announced, it 
wapy W found that in many cases, 
tlw, rites, are only slightly higher 
tfasn dtey were at that time. While 
Ij,,am,equally, anxious that the fcx- 
pon tra^ should be promoted and 
that our ioreign exchange earnings 
sbovU meet some portion of the 
‘ preaeait gap in foreign exchange, 

I would venture to suggest that the 
jrtifce factor and the profit factor 
of some at least of the export items, 
sbUuTd be carefully .evaluated be¬ 
fore either an increase in freight, 
or a decrease in the rate proposed, 
is finally advocated and adopted. 

It is with this background that I 
woulJ like to deal with the results 
of your Company during the year 
under review. The Directors’ Re¬ 
port discloses that there has been 
a loss of about Rs 30 lakhs in the 
working of your fleet I would only 
like to point out that even if a 10% 
increase had been allowed in the 
East to West Trade, during dial 
year, the loss would have lieen 
avoided. 

Operating ReNults 
1 have heard it suggested that 
while other shipping companies are 
showing a profit, your company is 
showing a loss. The flcrt of your 
Company is operating on the India- 
U.K.-Continent route and the Bal¬ 
tic Sea and Black Sea routes, with 
a small nunibei of calLs to South 
American ports It is in this route 
that the freight rates from East to 
West was not increased from )957 
to 1961 by the Conference, and 
has further not been allowed to in¬ 
crease for nearly two years by ar¬ 
rangements' with' Governments. It 
is the result of the voyage earnings 
of Lines in these routes alone, that 
idiould be compared to get an ex¬ 
act perfective of the functioning 
of the companies concerned. Many 
'«oim|WnieB nave other routes, in 
which the large number of ^ips 
jthey have, pl,y- Some of them have 
large inveattnents of reserves, the 
from which is also appro- 
,, pt^ted towards profits. As I have 


the, i;ihei\vifble task of ihdulglng W 
compariaons. 

The. Directors’' Report sfaovw 
thdt the freight earned during the 
year was Rs. 8,06,21,725 as against 
Ra. 8,97,26,920 in the previous year. 
The decrease m freight is to a 
large extent compensated by a cor¬ 
responding decrease of 53 lakhs in 
port expenaea and other charges 
generally included under this head¬ 
ing. 

During the, year, the total num- ' 
her of Liner voyages completed, 
was 48 as against 54 in the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Rise In Costs 

While there was no increase in 
the freight rates from India in the 
routes followed hy your vessels, the 
increase in port charges, dock levies 
and stevedoring rates, have been 
sub.stantial, .both lin India «nd 
abroad. There has also been un¬ 
usual delays in the time taken to 
berth vessels at these ports, notably 
at the port of Bombay. Weatlier 
conditions and labour strikes, have 
increased the delay in some ports 
more than in the previous year. 
These factors account for a loss of 
541 days by the various ships of 
your fleet. Another unforeseen and 
unaccountable delay was sustained 
in one of the ports of the Baltic 
Sea, when at the time of the Small 
Pox scare in Western Europe, a 
seaman on one of our vessels was 
suspected to be affected by this 
disease. It turned out that the 
suspicion was baseless, but the Poil 
Authorities quarantined the ship 
for 36 days, involving substantial 
loss in earnings. 

In spite of decrease in freight 
earnings as compared to last year, 
owing to a rationalisation, there 
has been a corresportding decrease 
in expenditure. The number of ports 
at which your vessels called was 
736 in the Liner voyages, as 
against 947 in the previous year. 
The average duration of a round 
voyage was 126 days as compared 
to 1^ days in 1962. There has 
been a serious attempt at reducing 
the expenditure on deck and engi¬ 
neering stores but victualling ex- 
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syxn^^ coat*. 

The avpwEge age of the -fleet p( 
your daippany ,WM mne yokra' fh 
March 1963, and the fleet i* Ih go^ 
condition thanics to die attention 
which has been paid to maintep* 
ahee. V . 

Export* MdM Not Be Hto de aa d 

1 referred earlier, to die fact 
that even, with the iiicreaaes pro 
posed by the Conference, there i* 
only a very alight increase in actual 
freights Over those prevailing in 
k9S7, for. several of me commodi¬ 
ties. Even so, I am in complete 
agreement with the pioficy of 
Government of India, that Export 
Promotion should not be hindeiswi 
by unreasonablefreight rates. Ii 
is the same policy which has beet 
adopted by countries anxious tc 
promote Uieir exports and theiteh} 
minimise their depehdence on fw 
eign exchange. Though National 
Unes of some of these 'cO«fjtri« 
have been compensated in, varioui 
other ways for their lose jn earn 
ings. I would, however, point out 
that the Indian Lines taken together 
are themselves earners of very con 
siderable foreign exchange, paitl 
cularly if their share in the India 
U.K.-Continent trade is taken into 
consideration. The Government o 
India is naturally anxious to expam 
Indian tonnage, particularly tram] 
tonnage, thereby avoiding ove 
dependence on foreign carriers. I 
is, therefore, really a matter o 
balancing two apparently antage 
nUtic factors, but I believe that & 
balance can be struck if the vary 
ing factors are taken into constd* 
ration in their proper perspective. 

I would have greatly wishei 
that the Maritime Freight Commit 
•sion had consulted the Indiai 
Lines in particular, at some stag 
before they gave their final decisioi 
as to what they considered was 
fair increase in freight rates frof) 
East to West, to the Continent c 
Europe. As I have already statec 
the consideration of what are callp 
sensitive commodities from the ex 
port angle, will be token up by th 
Government, in tonsoltation will 
the Conference. I believe that it 
presentatives of Indian Shippini 
Lines in this Trade, will be in 
poution, from their local knoa 
ledge of facts, to assist the Goven 
mem in coming to fair conclusion 
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/'WJii(s^li':)r<^t#i«|| to ’tbis subjew'^^' 
^p<vtt I Btotea last year “k » tt> 
b« et^phasized that as against the 
Miiail voice oif Indian shipping 
coftq>anic», the loud and uncon¬ 
trolled menacing voice of some 
shippers of comparatively small ex¬ 
ports sometimes prevails.” 1 ex¬ 
pressed tile hope that the share¬ 
holders of shipjiinp companies \^i]l 
join with the inianagemcnt in im¬ 
pressing on the public the need for 
fair play as between Indian ship¬ 
ping companies and Iinlian ex¬ 
porters and importers. 

Tlic Future 

Shipping is an unpredictable in¬ 
dustry — its factors, some of them 
are outside the control iof the 
Management of Shipping compa¬ 
nies. Even so, I express the hope 
that we have c.ome to the end of 
deficit Balance Sheet.s 

The share of the Indian com¬ 
panies in the import and export 
trade of the United Kingdom is 
every year increasing by one per 
rent. The determined efforts made 


by the ‘^verwineitt to increase «st- 
pbrts are beginning to , have effect 
in the volume of trade that is mov¬ 
ing both to West Europe and to 
East Europe. 

Recently there has been an im¬ 
provement in the berthing facilities 
in some of the Indian ports, and 
what is more important, the drafts 
of the River Hooghly, which have 
the biggest influence in the carriage 
of cargo to and from the port of 
Calcutta, hove been improved. 

The determined effort of the Go¬ 
vernment to carry through the in¬ 
dustrial development that hag been 
planned, affords opportunity for 
larger import of goods from abroad. 

These are factors which may to a 
certain extent dispel the gloom 
that shareholders of shipping com¬ 
panies may feel. 

Thanks 

We are grateful to the Minister of 
Shipping lor his continued interest 
in Indian Shipping and for his help-, 
ful advice from time to time The 
Glficets of the Ministry of Shipping. 


the -Director > mhI bw- tk 

putles aftd ifl 

have helped Indian ctoOfMiiies mv 
their odvice has benefited th 
management of these companiee. W 
look to their syrapatfa^fic guidatic 
in days of difficulty. I am certaii 
that being in charge of the ivelfar 
of Indian Skipping, they will, whil 
having regard to the foteigji ex 
change position, also have equa 
concern about earnings and require 
ments of Indian Shipping. 

Tribute 

It is no conventional languag 
that I shall be using when I offe 
my hearty thanks on behalf of th 
Board and myself to the Officers 
Staff both afloat and ashore, for th 
devoted services they have renderei 
during the year 

T should also like to express m; 
thanks to the Shippers. Brokers ani 
Forwarding Agents, for their firn 
support to Us and for the confidenc 
they have reposed in us and in th 
(jualily of oiii shipping service 


The National Newsprint and Paper Mills Limitec 

Speech of the ChairmaD, Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar 


jpOLLOWING is the text of the 
speech by the Chairman, Sir A 
Hamaswami Mudaliar, at the 
Annual Geneial Meeting of the 
Company held at Nepanagar on 
September 30, 1963. As Sii Rama- 
swjpij Mudaliar could not be pre¬ 
sent at the Meeting, the speech 
prepared by him was read out by 
Shri S J\ Mehta, a Director of 
the Company, who was elected as 
Chairman of the Meeting. 

Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in extend¬ 
ing to you a cordial welcome to 
the 16th Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of the National 
Newsprint & Paper Mills Limited. 
The Directors’ Report, Balance 
Sheet and the Audited Accounts for 
the year ended 31st March 1963, 
have been in your hands for some 
time, and with your permission I 
shall take them as read. 

I must apologise for my inability 
to be present in person, largely due 
: to fbe difficulties of communication 
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to this somewhat remote place, 
Nepanagar. 

During the year under review, 
26,515 tons of newsprint was pro¬ 
duced, an increase of 1,236 tons 
over that of the previous year. The 
target for the current year is 30.000 
tons which is the capacity indicated 
for the Plant by the consulting firm 
which designed and established the 
Plant. 

Review of Progress 

I have been connected as Direc¬ 
tor and Chairman of the National 
Newsprint & Paper Mills Ltd., for 
over twelve years, and you will 
excuse me if 1 give a short review 
of the progress that has been made 
during tbis period. Being Uie Hist 
venture of this kind in the country’, 
there Were obviously several diffi¬ 
culties to overcome before the Mill 
could pome into operation on a 
satisfactory basis To these difficul¬ 
ties were added the conditions under 
which this venture was establisheid. 
Its location — the raw materials 


it would use — the supply of wate 
which was essential for the purposi 
of the Mill and for the townshij 
wfhirh had inevitably to grov 
around this area, were so casual!’ 
dealt with at the inception of thi 
idea, that it produced serious pro 
blems which at one time looket 
almost impossible of solution 
Efforts made to overcome thest 
difficulties have not been fully rea 
Used by the public who constantly 
criticise tile quality of the papei 
and particularly its shade. I d( 
not want to go into the manner ii 
which the Board of Directors deal 
with these problems and ultimatel 
succeeded in finding a proper solu 
tion foi them Difficulties of rc 
cruitmerit of staff had also ariser 
owing to the rigorous regulation* 
regarding pay and perquisite! 
w'hich the Central CovernmenI 
prescribed. ’ 

I must howevei state, that th« 
great step that was taken by botl 
the Central Government and ffw 



pratfiANl for, medical . aanatanoe 
Qcoesaary for rutmlng die hb^ui^I 
and looking after die potientsi mm, 
women and diUdren of the colony, 
had to be recruited. AH these costs 
have been borne by the Factory. 
This required an enthusiastic set of 
officers and workers to join together 
in running the Fatftory in fairly eco¬ 
nomic conditions and it is gratify" 
ing to the officers and workers, as 
well as to the Board, to receive a 
Certificate of Honour presented by 
the President of India, to the 
National Newsprint & Paper Mills 
Ltd., Nepanagar, for satisfactory 
performance during the year 1962. 

Expansion Programme 

The Management did not content 
itself with merely attempting to 
reach the target of 30,000 tons pro¬ 
duction, fixed initially by the de¬ 
signers of the Plant. For llie last 
three years they have had under 
consideration, the expansion of the 
capacity of the Factory, and as the 
Directors’ Report says, have conti' 
nuously examined with the help of 
the experts of the forest department 
of the Madhya Pradesh Government 
and the Technical Advisers of the 
Government of India, the availabi¬ 
lity of raw materials for doubling 
the capacity of the Plant. The Board 
has now decided to apply to the 
Government of India for licence for 
carrying out substantial expansion 
which may rea< h 75,000 tons instead 
of the present production of 30.000 
tons. 

With a view to improving the 
quality of the paper, experiments are 
being made for a new method of 
treating the wood pulp. These ex¬ 
periments have, on the laboratory 
scale proved successful, and it is 
hoped that by the utilisation of the 
caustic soda produced at our own 
plant, and new methods adopted for 
treating the hard wood, there will 
he no serious complaint about the 
quality of the paper both in the 
colour and in tensile strength. 


-to tha pwadttotioR iii<^t^ 1. 

, liquid «l*o like td ifientidti Mir. 

Singhiuii* who has borne mudi 

adt^lstifaUte responsibility tuid luis 
helped the Board very considerably. 

Fiwmetal ftmulM 

One last word about the net peo- 
fit wh,ich is indicated in the Balftnqe 
Sheet and how it is proposed to be 
Utilised. The profit after deducting 
depreciation and development re¬ 
bate and a small reserve to doubtful 
debts, amounts to 50,19,549.28. 
There was still a debit balance at 
the beginning of the year under 
review of 24,82,980.95. After ad¬ 
justing the debit balance, the 
amount at credit will be 25,36,568,33. 
This profit would have allowed the 
distribution of a 5 per cent dividend 
subject to tax on the entire share¬ 
holding. and I would have recom¬ 
mended to my colleagues in the 
Board to accept the proposal, but for 
the fact that at the last moment. We 
were presented with a contingent 
liability from income-tax assess¬ 
ment, which would have absorbed, 
if correct, the entire profit and a 
considerable sum over it. ^e 
assessment is the subject of an 
appeal and I am fairly confident 
that the Gompany will ultimately 
be found not liable to this taxation. 

I have been working in the hope 
and expectation that during my 
Chairmanship, I shall be in a posi¬ 
tion On behalf of the Board, to de¬ 
clare a substantial dividend to the 
shareholders. Knowing the position 
of the Company and its working, I 
feel confident that during the cur¬ 
rent year 1963-64, the (^mpany 
will bp in a position to declare a 
dividend, perhaps even an interim 
dividend during the course of fhe 
year. 1 would like therefore, first 
to pay tribute to the private share¬ 
holders for the patience they have 
shown and the confidence they have 
reposed in the successful working 
of this public project. 


'Gqyerament dE Madhya Pradesti ib 
to the financing of the 
icAmae, has been the turning point 
ol the fortunes of this public sector 
^^turfe. In my previous state¬ 
ments I have refemd to the fact 
that the loans given by die two 
governments were to a certain ex¬ 
tent converted into capital and 
equity shares by the respective go- 
verfiments and that the balance of 
the loan was ^repayable with inte¬ 
rest thereon to the respective gov¬ 
ernments. A furthei concession 
that was of great value to the Mills 
was that the M.P. Government 
agreed that the accumulated inte¬ 
rest charges amounting to over 110 
lakhs should be frozen and should 
carry no further interest. The 
lagreement further provided that 
this accumulated interest should be 
paid in ten instalments, the first in¬ 
stalment being paid within a year of 
the reoiganiaation of the capital 
structure, i.e, before 1959. Owing to 
these operations, the position today 
is that apart from the capital of 
the two govetnments and of tlie 
private shareholders, all the loans 
which carried interest have been 
paid to the governments, the loans 
themselves amounting to over 1 
crore 37 lakhs Further, the fro¬ 
zen interest debt to the Madhya 
Pradesh Government has been re¬ 
duced from 1 crore ] 1 lakhs to 66 
lakhs, which is the amount now 
due to that Government. 

Caustic Soda Clilorine Plant 

To meet the very justifiable criti¬ 
cism of the cori-sumers of ncw-print 
regarding the brown shade of voui 
products, the Board decided that a 
Caustic Soda Chlorine Plant should 
be constructed and in collaboialion 
with a Swiss Firm, the Plant and 
Machinery has been obtained and is 
being installed, h is exiiected that 
the pioducUoti from this Plant will 
be available foi utili.satioii by the 
Mill m the first half of 1964. 

I referred to the location of this 
Factory, which as 1 described, wa.s 
made in the most casual manner b) 
the entrepreneurs who formed the 
idea of such a factory. The result 
has been, that a whole town.ship with 
a population of over 5000 had to 
be gradually established at Nepa- 
AagOr. The housing had to be done 
wttirely by the Company, schools 
had to be established, hospital with 
faJriy modern equipment had to be 


In connection with the actual 
running of the Factory, while I have 
oaid a tribute previously to the 
Managing Director, Mr. S. L. Vis- 
vanadhan, and to the Assistant 
Works Manager and other teclini- 
cians in charge of the Mill. 1 must 
pay a special tribute to the new 
Managing Director, Mr. P- S. Ko- 
thari, who has given a great impetus 


My final duty, and it is a plea¬ 
sant one, is to record my apprecia¬ 
tion of the staff and workers for 
their wholehearted co-operation in 
making this project a success. To 
every one of them, from the unskill¬ 
ed worker through all the grades to 
officers and management, I should 
like to express my high appreciation 
ior their devoted work. 
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0ALAL STKEI-rr last week scaled 
• an altogether new peak for the 
year. 'Hiis has convinced technical 
analyata that the bear market has 
run out its course and that the re¬ 
covery which baa been in progress 
for a little over two months marks 
the resutpption of a major upward 
trend. As usual, it is the profession¬ 
al speculator, evei willing to risk 
a fortune on the uncertain future, 
who has given the lead to the mar¬ 
ket Though there has been a subs¬ 
tantial improvement in turnover and 
a broadening of interest, activity 
continues to be predomincntly pro¬ 
fessional. While the outside public 
Is .still inclined to mark time to 
know how exactly TTK is going to 
revive the capital iharkct and ac¬ 
celerate the economic and industrial 
tempo, the professional speculators 
seem content with TTK’s assurance 
that lie is considering appropria^ 
measures to bring life to the capi¬ 
tal market and revitalise the eco¬ 
nomy. The substantial modifications 
of the compulsory deposit scheme 
and the gold control order have 
created the impression that TTK 
is likely to do away with Shri 
Morarji Desai's super profits lax in 
February -if not earlier ■ 

If the economy gets a new push 
and there comes about a substan¬ 
tial increase in the rate of indus¬ 
trial growth, the authorities will 
not jMtrhaps need to make any spe¬ 
cial effort to revive the capital mar¬ 
ket. Investors will return to the 
market if they see the economic 
prospect clearly and with confidence. 
•Political uncertainty will, of course, 
Continue to influence investors’ deci¬ 
sions. But investors might not feel 
unduly obsessed by political uncer¬ 
tainties if they are convinced that 
the Government i.s taking all the 
possible measures to revitalise the 
economy. 

The stock maikct is now in very 
good temper. With occasional tech¬ 
nical corrections, the market can be 
expected to push its way up beyond 
the previous year’s peak in course 
of time. How a particular tivoH will 
progress week after is always diffi¬ 
cult to predict- Since the market 
" has been mowing up and up week 


after week for over two months, jt 
could pause for digesting the gains 
at any time. About the underlying 
trend there seems little doubt now. 

CoUon 

Speeulfltion mi Buffer Htoek 
^NTIL a little over a week ago, 
the cotton trade had been specu¬ 
lating mainly on the weather; but 
now it is speculating on New Del¬ 
hi’s reported move for a buffer 
stock scheme. Rumours have conti¬ 
nued to gain currency that the Gov¬ 
ernment is busy finalising a plan 
for supporting the market when 
prices tend to move down under the 
pressure of new crop movement. It 
appears that Shri ^anubhai Shah’s 
view that speculators somehow ma¬ 
noeuvre to depress prices at the 
harvest time ia shared by his other 
colleagues as well. Press reports sug¬ 
gest that the main purpose of the 
proposed buffer slock s^eme is lo 
chedc the decline in prices at the 
harvest time by making selective 
purchases These stocks, it is said, 
will be released for sale whenever 
prices are artificially rigged up. It 
would indeed be very unwise if the 
Government were to'intervene in 
the market even when prices keep 
well within the prescribed floor and 
ceiling prices. As already pointed 
out in these columns, official inter¬ 
vention in the market when price.s 
are quoted just half way between 
the floor and ceiling ia bound to 
do more harm than good as it will 
introduce an element of uncertainty 
in the market. 

The idea of a buffer stock h.sd 
first been mooted when prices tend¬ 
ed to pierce the ceiling. With do¬ 
mestic production persistently lag¬ 
ging behind internal consumption, 
buffer stock was sought to be creat¬ 
ed out of US PL 480 cotton, as the 
foreign exchange position did not 
permit largo imports from other 
sources. Few will question the desi¬ 
rability of having a buffer stock 
but if ,a buffer stock is to be built 
only from indigenous cotton, it 
should be done only when supply 
far exceeds demand and it lends lo 
push down .prices below the floor. 
Such a sitiAtion seems unlikely to 


deyej^ in ffea Ipltire. 

New Deliu’s nnwted aamroabe to 

the cotton, .tfejll thai the 

ceiling and floor {vtom ef ' estton 
will he Itepl' incliaijj^ duritig' flie 
Third Plan period -will make, little 
sense if tk® Governmeht is to inter¬ 
vene in the market even when prices 
keep within these limits.'If the Gov¬ 
ernment really wishes well "of-the 
farmer what it need to dp ia to help , 
the farmer increase his-productivity 
through every possible assistance;in 
various forms. 

Prices Harden 

What the Government will ulti¬ 
mately decide is anybody’s guess. 
But the prospect of Government 
buying for the buffer stock has 
brought about a marked change in 
the general market psychology. Bears 
are no more inclined to risk big 
money on the idea of a large carry¬ 
over and a good harvest for the 
second successive season. §hort 
covering and renewed bull support 
based on expectations of official sup¬ 
port for the spot material around 
the current levels has led to a fui- 
ther improvement in cotton futures. 
The March contract which had re¬ 
covered from Rs 687.75 to Rs 699 
in the jjrevious week has advanced 
furthler to around Rs 705 (per 
quintals). While the futures market 
has been presenting quite a lively 
appearance for some time, the spot 
market remains dull. Confusion and 
uncertainty following persistent talks 
of Goveinment buying for buffer 
stock have made it difficult for the 
trade and the industry to take, a 
clear view of the market on the 
basis of the demand and supply 
position of cotton. The turnover m 
ready is unlikely to pick up until 
the authorities h4ve fully irevealed 
their mind-on the ticklish question 
of buffer stock. The general tone of 
the market at present appears to be 
fully steady; prices of certain varied- 
ties have developed a hardening 
tendency. Bengal Deshi has continu¬ 
ed to hold steady-to-firm even though 
overseas demund is still pocjr. The 
Deshi crop is not expected to be 
better than ,in the pr^idus year 
And with domestic, oooS 9 ihption 
fhovring a steady increase, the wack- 
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iara^i; 

■ tfie oversea 

ittill tnc«nttd to Itotd dtt 
tft#ni' itotHc^ 'shilipers iiere 
c^dciftt about exhjhwtiufi tbe 
rinieS^ l^uOta for two lakh, mles 

■ViiiBlto *! f^opJje of' months, 

.'1 > . P w fai Unitor Harter-? . 

..MeanwtUe, the export trade haa 
gmltfy |Jertnrbed by r^om 
that New Delhi k cunatderuig a 

ffi !sal iot the barter of fton^l 
ootton for extra long ata^e 
old totton held in US sto^pile, 
Needieae - to say that if such a pro- 
jtosal Were to come through it would 
not merely disturb the existing, trade 
channels but it would harm the' 
x:ountry’s interest. Bengal Deshi 
cotton is a tradhional item, readily 
saleable and it has. always been 
•earning valuable foreign exchange. 
It would be extremely unwise to 
allow it to be exported under barter 
because it might result in the loss 
■of traditional markets and a market 
once'lost k never easy to regain. 
At a time when the country k 
making a desperate effort to boost 
exports and to explore new markets 
at < considerable expimse, the least 
that the Government can do is not 
to take any step which would result 
in the loss of well-established mar¬ 
kets. 

■ Oil feeds 

Prices Recover 

^ILSEEDS prices recorded an 
all-round recovery last week. 
And surprisingly enough, ground¬ 
nut futures which had bwn showing 
pronounced weakness over the past 
few weeks were the strongest. The 
January contract which had touched 
a low erf Rs 21H 25 in the preced¬ 
ing week (20th September) was up 
again at Rs 2I9..50 on 1st October 
~ the higliest rate since 29th Au¬ 
gust. Castor March was marked up 
from ,Rs-164.50 to Rs 167—the 
highest rate since 24th' July — and 
the wfrek-end quotation was only a 
little low.er at Rs 165.75. lameed 
March which had been sold down 
to Rs 36.25 (per 60 kgs) in the 
pieoeding windi; recovered to Rs 
556,^ and wound up the week at 
Re 36.75. Cottonseed- January conli- 
jjued to be negtocted around Rs 96. 

The sudden recovery in ground¬ 
nut fututres was brought about by 
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•I«i)ge expott btnineto in grounciattt' tricteid rtmah by the difficulty' ol 
wl. Si^aita^ Hong Ktoig. . ^Url«»« 8«pj(Mies in quantity. 


Ha and ^tn were reported to b«ve 
purchased about 8,000. tom of 
^undnut oil wiihia about a week’s 
time and pfospects of further busi¬ 
ness are generally rated, high. Ex¬ 
porters arc, inclined to the view 
that-the deterioration m the politi¬ 
cal rrlations between Maluv-ia 
and Indonesia .wilt hit Indonesian 
exports of Capra and palm ojf td' 
certain destinations which m turn 
will pudi up the demand for Indian 
groundnut oil. If export businesK 
picks Up appreciably in (he iftime- 
diate future it will naturally im¬ 
part strength to the groundnut mar¬ 
ket and new crop arrivals are likely 
to be readily absorbed. The season¬ 
al pressure of the crop might not 
have much impact on prices if the 
country is able to negotiate subs¬ 
tantial eT^rt' business in ground¬ 
nut oil. The oullocA. in.thk regatd 
is beginning to look fairly promis¬ 
ing. The trend ui groundnut futures, 
however, will depend to a consider¬ 
able extent on the Forward Maritets 
Commission’s attitude in respect of 
the ceiling. If the ceiling of Rs 236 
k not adjusted in order to allow 
for the normal carry forward char¬ 
ges for switching over from one 
contract to another the scope for 
any big rise in the January con¬ 
tract will naturally be limit^. It 
might be added here that it is basi¬ 
cally wrong to have the sarhe ceil¬ 
ing for all futures contracts of the 
season unless there is a correspond- 
uig ceiling in respect of the spot 
material as in the case of cotton. 

Apart from groundnut oil. export 
houses reported moderate business in 
groundnut extractions and ground¬ 
nut HPS. The UK was menUoned 
as the main buyer The latest prices 
for groundnut extractions wOre re¬ 
ported around S 35-10 per ton for 
October shipment, £35-5 for Nov¬ 
ember. £ 34-10 for December and 
£ 33-15 for January-February-March. 
Groundnut HPS Bold was traded 
at £84-10. The C<mimuni.st countries 
did not evince any fresh interest in 
extractions. Business is expected to 
revive after the necessary trade 
agreements have beeil ratih-ed, which 
should not udte long. PolaniJ was 
reported -to have purehased about 
500 tons of castor oil BSS quality, 
October-November shipment Busi¬ 
ness in castor oil is said to he res* 


tihaeeef timce continued to be neg¬ 
lected fair business was, retried , 
in cottonseed cake. The U K was 
the prtato buyer and it paid about 
£ 31-5' per ton for ciecorticated 
variety. 
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■ KnyjOHHi Engineering Works 

T«K, turnover of Rayraon Engi¬ 
neering Works, Calcutta, during 
the year ended March 31, .1963 
show an increase ftoxn Rs 3J.4? 
lakhs to Rs 75.99 lakhs. The Com* 
pany has, however, shown a loiss'Of 
Ha 38.361 compare!^ to last year's 
loss of Rs 12.^ lakhs. The total 
loss sliown m the Balance Sheet is 
now Rs 25.86 lakhs. The Dir^ctopt • 
state that shortage of raw materkk 
and power cuts have generally 
affected all engineering concerns. 

The installation of machinery and 
equipment and the commissioning 
of .the forge, pressed. steel aim 
smithy shops have been completed 
during the year. Substantial pro¬ 
gress has been made in the construc¬ 
tion of a new structural shop for 
taking on orders for large tonnages 
and of an additional assembly bay 
for increased production of wagons. . 
Negotiations are under way fUr 
foreign financial participation and 
techmcabcum-management collabo¬ 
ration for the installation of ' a 
plant to manufaiture spirally welded 
pipes for oil,'gas, water, etc. The 
Company has already delivered 
1.000 wagons and has in hahd 
large orders. It has also large orders 
in its structural forge and pressed 
steel divisions. The tempo of pro-, 
duct ion has however slowed down 
owing to shortage of power, elect¬ 
rodes for welding, steel castings and 
'metals. 

Gujarat Steel Tubes 
QUJARAT STEEL TUBES Ltd. 

Ahmedahad, will soon com¬ 
mence manufacture of steel tubes 
at their new- factory at Sabarmati. 
Their automatic plant has a rated ' 
annual Capacity of manufacture of 
24,000. tons of steel tubes. Total 
outlay on the project, which will 
he Btarted in technical collaboration 

with Messrs Wirsbo Rniks AB, 
Virsbo, Sweden, is about Rs 3 
erbres. 
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Imperial Tobacco 


fira«tic fiscftt measures intit>> 
duced in the current year’s 
Budget have had their impact on 
industry generally, hut their effect 
tm the tobac:eo industry has been 
more sf'vcre than on many o^ihers 
This was pointed out by Mr F A 
Collett, Chairman of Imperial Tob- 
acro. at the Annual Ceneral Meeting 
held on September 26. Hi^ Company 
has had to pay additional direct 
taxes amounting to IIs 20 lakhs; 
besides there has also been a sub¬ 
stantial rise in the excise levy The 
additional excise led to an increase 
in tine selling price whirh restricted 
consiiiiiption in .spite of a lower pro¬ 
fit margin; if also inereased the 
working capital requirements of tlie 
company forcing it to borrow. Last 
year was the fir.st time when Impe¬ 
rial Tohaceo had to depend on bank 
finance. Mr Collett explained that 
although the trading profit was not 
affected, the need for additional 
working capital (.ompelled the Board 
to reduce the final dividend hy 1 
per cent 

Additional working capital was 
necessary partly to purchase raw 
materials earlier but largely to pay 
excise on slocks in lianil at the 
higher rates. Fvcise duty on tob¬ 
acco is jiayable when leaf tobacco 
is taken for u?c in the factory and 
the duly on eigaieties. which is com¬ 
paratively heavier, is payable when 
finished cigarettes leave the factory. 
Mr Collett pointed out that with 
sueeessive iriereases iii the rates of 
excise, the funds locked up in ad¬ 
vance excise payments has been 
steadily mounting; the 1%^ Budget 
increased it by us much as Ks 67 
lakhs on approximately the same 
volume of cigarettes. The company 
finds this a great handicap inasmiirh 
as aliout Bs 2 erores are permanent¬ 
ly tied up in excise Since hank ad- 
vantes are getting restricted as a 
result of greater demands on banks’ 
Iiiiids, the company has made repre¬ 
sentations to tfie (Tovornment to 
allow- the indu-stry some credit on 
excise payments. 

The cigarette trade is one “of the 
biggest eoiilribulors to the excise 
me of Government. But sue- 
iv« iticrcase.s in the levy have 
had their impact on the vtdume of 

rm 


the company’s business which has 
not expanded. The turnover which 
used to rise by about 10 per cent 
every year until 1962 became stagn¬ 
ant after that year’s budget and in 
the current year might even show a 
fall. Ki.sing costs and increases in 
excise rates have brought prices to 
a level where consumer resistance is 
beginning to be encountered. If the 
whole of the excise were passed on 
to consumers, sales would fall and 
labour would have to be laid off. 
ho the company has absorbed a 
large part of the excise levy, re.stric- 
ting price increase to a minimum. 
The very steep inereasps in excise 
duties in the 196.3-64 budget would, 
therefore, imjxise a .substantial bur¬ 
den on tlip cOTnpany and its profits 
would show a marked decrease in 
the current year. 

Alind 

^LINDV sales declined hy Ro 11 
lakhs or 7 per cent in 1962- 
63 over the previous year; yet the 
taxable profits were higher hy 34 
pel ceiil at Bs ,55.40 lakhs. This is 
admittedly contrary to the general 
trend of tompaiiv lesults during the 
year which has shown largei sah-b 
and reduied piofils. The Chairnian. 
Shri h Narayanaswamy. in his ad¬ 
dress to tile sharelioJdeis at the 
Annual Geneial Meeting on Sepleni- 
hei 23. has attiihuled the overall 
profitability of the Company’s ope. 
rations to the effective diverbification 
of production in the last few y^ears 
The Company had. however, been 
forivd to mt the dividend for the 
first time as it had ’’to salt away" 
in tax provisions over 26.3 per cent 
of the dividend to sharehoIdeiK. A 
buin of Rs 39 So lakhs had been pro¬ 
vided for taxation which includes 
Rs 9 lakhs to meet the SPT levy. 
The SPT according to Shri 
Narayanaswamy had slowed down 
the rapilal formation and he. there¬ 
fore, pleaded for a total substitution 
of Sl^ bv an altern.atjve impost 

Referring to die Company’s pro¬ 
gramme of diversifieation, the 
(ihairman stated diat the Hydera¬ 
bad covered conductor unit will go 
into production during the last 
quarter of 'th'e year and the expand¬ 
ed unit at Kundara will also be 


ywiif. The the 

Coittiiiany lb lagnyjfaiCttitie} Iqli' sl^K- 
age plaatie imnlated undergraun^ 
aluminium babies, the progress of 
which has been siij^ty slowed down 
hy the late rece^tt of Import licettce 
is expected to go into operation by 
August 1964. The Compahy is now 
arranging to secure an additional 
properzi unit for continuous rolling 
of metal which will expand die rol¬ 
ling capacity at K.uiidara. Urc for¬ 
eign exchange loan necessary has 
been negotiated with ICICI. 9[*'ith 
completion pf this programme 
ALlND would be one of the most 
complete cable manufacturers in the 
country. Shri Narayanaswamy ex¬ 
pressed the hope that having re¬ 
gard to the projects under imple¬ 
mentation and examination, there is 
reason to look forward to the future 
with confidence 

The (.'ompany had a modest share 
in the export of cables which wa.s 
found economic The Chairman 
however taiitioned that offtake of 
Indian cables would be limited 
owing to international lompctition 
in the world markets. He described 
the Report ol the Calile Industry- 
Team of the Indian Productivity 
Counril, as a purixiseful and practi¬ 
cal one and commended the recom¬ 
mendations to the attention of Gov 
ermnem and cable matmfacturers 

IWarhlnery Manufaeturers’ 
Corporation 

ADDRESSING the shareholders of 
the Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Corpoiation at the Annual Gcner.il 
Meeting on September 2.5. the t!!haii- 
maii. .Shri K C Maliindia slated 
llial the Cijmpany;__ produced owr 79 
per cenl of the total output of card¬ 
ing engines in the country. This is 
an important landmark in the his- 
lory of the Corporation. Another 
landmark reached by the Corpora¬ 
tion i.s that It i.s now in a po.sifioii 
to manufacture complete diesel en- 
gltws ranging from 6] to KiJ h ]) 
from casting to painting as a 
result of arrangements concluded 
between the Company and th<* 
Indian National Diesel Engine Co 
The Chairman extolled the part 
played by the Managing Agents m 
bringing certain integrated expan¬ 
sion plans formulated some years 
ago to fruition. 'The Managing 
Agents deserve furthe-r cn*dit for 




jp,;. ''Gweawaewt ’-fioniial «xpeR8ea. 

Wflirtwee ^ tte Co^ny bn rfo SaW l»ve altnoit trebU in 1^2- 
»e«)i man tnrea oceasiom. 


' ^ The Company’* lortunes have 
jaoMt taken, a tiun. for the better. 
Oyer the iast four years there was 
an improvement in business condi' 

' tions. The Company was able to re¬ 
duce its indebtedness to CoverntnerU 
and to the IFC by about Rs 27 lakhs 
in these years and to build up a 
H^Sorve of over Rs 35 lakhs. 

Dealing with the progress of the 
Company during the year, Shri 
Mahindra stated that the Company’s , 
works have operated at a satisfactory 
level. In addition to maintaining 
the high rate of production of card¬ 
ing engines, the Company has offer¬ 
ed its resources to the Ministry of 
Defence for the production of Ord¬ 
nance Stores. Certain educational 
orders have already been completed. 

The process of rehabilitation of 
plant and equipment has continued. 
The Corporation has now obtained 
a licence for import of special ma¬ 
chinery required for the manufac¬ 
ture of Speed Frames and the 
equipment will be secured within 
the next few months The Corpora¬ 
tion’s development section is keeping 
pace with latest research in carding 
technology in other countries and 
it will be in a ready position to 
adapt its carding engines to suit new 
developments. 

The (Jhairman expressed liis opti¬ 
mism in broad terms, by saying 
that supplies of equipment to the 
textile mills continue to be very 
.satisfactory and bookings for the 
six months of the current yeai are 
good. 

Indian Oil Company 

INDIAN Oil made a profit for the 

first time 1962-63. The profit 
amounting to Rs 59.61 lakhs gives 
a return of 18.5 per cent on the. 
equity capital of Rs 322.25 lakhs. 
Out of the profits, the Company has 
provided Rs 43.44, lakh* for deve¬ 
lopment reserve and wiped off ac¬ 
cumulated losses of Rs 16.85 lakhs. 
The Chairman, Shri P A Gopala- 
krishnan, who addressed^ the Fourth 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Company, observed that the profit 
would have been more had there 
' not lieen excess payment of duties 
and Central sales, lax, etc, which 
the Company is now re-claiming 
from Government and certain ab- 


63 compared with the previous 
year- Starting with two oil pro- 
dui^, IOC now sells fourteen pro¬ 
ducts. Two blending plants proposed 
to be set up jointly by the IOC and 
Mobil Petroleum are expected to go 
into production in 1964 and will 
lead to considerable saving of for¬ 
eign exchtuige. By making rupee 
payments for oil products imported 
from communist countries, IOC 
saved Rs 7.78 crores of foreign ex¬ 
change in 1962-63 as against Rs 
4.57 crores in 1961-62. 

The Chairman has complained 
against delays in settling bills. Hie 
Government’s outstandings at the 
end of August 1963 are over Rs 8 
crores, of which Rs 4 crores are due 
from DGS & D and Rs 4 crores 
from State Governments and State 
undertakings. The delay in pay¬ 
ments is throwing a burden on the 
Company forcing it to carry a heavy 
overdraft and pay Rs 2 lakhs per 
month as interest. The working capi¬ 
tal requirements of IOC have gone 
up and the Chairman has sounded 
a note of warning that in the cur¬ 
rent yeai the profits are likely to go 
down. 

Money Market 

Thurhday, Morning 
FOR a second week in succession, 
the inter-bank call money rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per cent. 
Supply and demand vailed from 
time to time, but the rate kept 
steady indicating a situation where 
neither were the borrowers inclined 
to pay more nor the lenders willing 
to lake less. Supply more or les.s 
matched the demand and the con¬ 
tinued return flow of funds did not 
exert sufficient pressure on the mar¬ 
ket to make money go abegging. 
While the 2 per cent rate was well 
maintained in Bombay, the rate in 
Calcutta which hardened during the 
middle of last week to .3 to 3| per 
cent tended to move down, moving 
erratically between 3 and 2 per 
cent and occasionally even coming 
down below 2 per cent to touch 1^ 
per cent. 

An easier resources position wa.s 
indicated in the Scheduled Banks 
returns for September 20. Aggre¬ 
gate deposits further rose by Rs 
16.95 crores while bank credit con¬ 
tracted by Rs 8.77 crores. A raurt 
in the banks’ investments in Gov- 


tfnuaeot securitka by 'Sa 
, ttw* tnigspgts that a major 
tion of itiie funds that Bowed r 
found their yiay into Govemmefl 
securities indkSiting By the wa 
how banks are inclined to deal witi 
surplus funds accruing to them fo 
the time being. Call and short notic 
funds recordi^ an addition of R 
3 43 crores only The banks’ casl 
and balances with llie Reserve Ban! 
have shrunk by Rs 4.20 crores whit 
their borrowings from the Reserv 
Bank have increased by a mere R 
69 lakhs. Even with increasing rs 
sources, it appears that the amouh 
of floating funds seeking investmea 
is not so large as to depress th« 
call market. It is also clear tha 
banks are keen to swell their invesi 
ment portfolio and to divert thei 
surplus funds into ^iltedged secuTi 
ties, current yields on which are stil 
high compared with TVeasury Bills 
call loans, etc, to attract funds. 

There was a further contractioi 
of Rg 12.62 crores in active notei 
during the week ended S^embei 
27. and this entire amount, toge^ei 
with a further note issue of Rs 1.51 
crores, are held in the Banking De 
partment The additional note is 
sue has been secured by a rise oi 
Rs 1 51 crores in rupee coins an« 
of Rs 1 lakh in rupee securities it 
the Issue Department. 

Deposits of the Reserve Bank ir 
the aggregate have fallen by R 
8.95 crores of which Rs 6.95 crorei 
represent depletion of Governments 
deposits and Rs 50 lakhs withdraw' 
als by scheduled banks. Balainei 
held abroad are down by Rs 1.42 
crores. (mvernment borrowings, or 
the other hand, have gone up by 
Rs 4.72 crores while those of sclie- 
duled bank.s have increased by s 
small amount of Rs 43 lakhs. O^ei 
advances aie also up by Rs 1.39 
crores. Against the withdrawal ol 

deposits and additional loans ad' 

vaticed, there is a fall of Rs 19.32 
crores in the Treasury Bill hbldingi 
of the Bank, The Bank’s investments 
show only a minor reduction of Ra 
42 laklis. 

The giltedged market continued 
to be active. Sustained demand from 
banks and institutional investors 
took Up several issues. Short and 
medium term loans as well as Slat* 
loaits evdeed more enquiries’ bul 
sellers were not keen. Conversior 
loan went ahead to Rs 65,5.5. 
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I7WEX NUMBERS <Mt IlVDUSTItUt 
pRODucnew 

(Bait . 1956= 100; 

May ’63 April ’63 Kt«r *63 May '62 
Miq^itiK and qaarryini; 179.8 178.9 163.0 160 4 

Coal 171.2 1706 173.9 153 5 

Manararlurinff 151)2 , 146.8 154 0 143.7 

, ' Sugar 3 5 59.6 154.2 96,3 

-Tea j07.6 62-6 23.7 107 1 

Salt iSO.8 227 8 164 7 268.5 

Cigarettfs 152.6 145 7 157.0 151,2 

Textilee 120 1 118.0 115,3 115.6 

(^lotion (Spinning, 

Weaving and 

finishing) 111 9 110 4 107 0 111 0 

, Jute (Spinning, 

Weaving and 

' finishing) • 119 9 120.2 1190 109.9 

Woollen (Spinning, 

Weaving and 

finishing) 178 6 162.3 161.4 129.1 

Footwear 222.1 222 3 241 4 066.3 

Paper & paper producit 208.3 208.3 2298 190 4 

Wood and cork 194 7 1 94.7 1 97 4 1 50.2 

I.falhcr and fur 

pruducas .129.4 1294 161 6 1.37.1 

Rabber products 176.(1 181.3 189 1 162 7 

Chemicals and chemical 

products 226 6 189.4 187.0 171 2 

BasK' industrial 

cht-mirali 409 6 279.0 300 3 251 8 

Weavy organic 

Chemicals 258 3 ,307 1 319 3 215 5 

Heavy inorganic 

eheniieaU 534.1 310.1 343.9 294 0 

Synthetic resins and 

plaaUts 545 4 314.8 335.0 ’ 3219 

, ' Dye-stuff 115.2 135 1 121 6 135.0 

FeMilisers 215 8 191.6 195 9 163.1 

Painw 154.8 155.7 15,3 7 162 1 

Soap 147.3 155 9 127 5 130 3 

Matches 100 3 96.7 939 90 6 

Petraleiw products 197 3 1 88.6 208.3 166 2 

Non-meiallir mineral 
products (except pet- 

• roleun) and. coal) 206.0 ' 1986 211 6 1959 

Structural clay 

products 217 1 208 7 218,0 208 2 

Glass and glass 

products 164 3 164 5 171 7 162.C 

Cement 193 6 1 94.0 1 99,4 175 3 

‘ flaiic metaj industries 260 5 255 5 , 280.3 217 8 

Iron and steel 27(1 5 265 5 29,5 3 ' 233 0 

Pig lto» and 

fetTO'SUoys 375 1 371.3 378.6 311.2 

' Finished steel 295 8 2959 349.2 270.3 

Copper imejfing 145.1'’ 1361 136.2 152.3 

Aluminium 381 7 , 375.3 395 0 201.9 

Bram 206 2 193 3 181 3 i84,3 

Metal pCoducts (except 
machinery and transport 

' equipment) 18S 2 183 8 183.4 186 6 

Manufacture of buUs, 

, ' nuts, screws, nails, . „ 

springs, chains etc 155.2 149 3 143 1 167.9 

Hand tools and ' 

; -small tools 264.0 303.1 326 5 259 5 

Metal piquets not , 

, elsewhere classified 179 3 1/4,4 172 I 180.8 

Machinery (except eleetrical 

' 'maohinefi) 359 5 349. b 345.6 ■ 2«i,4 

' Sewing machines 287.0 251,8 217,2 285 5 

■ 7 «;> mi j;;3 «;» 

; __ ucfio . 459 1 .347 8 269.8 


A.' •''!’5®l*ei««al’'Wwl«e»-, 

;(-,k.;,if.'Jaectth 5 --stables i 

'r > I"" „ 


S!octri)t' motors 
Power tramdormem 
,£4ee(ric lamps 
Eierinc fatts 
' Itadio receivers 
Transport eqpipipcnt 
Automobiles 
Btcycles • 

Electneity genemted 
OENRRAL -TNDEX 
j Crude 

Seasonally adjusted 
Source : Department 


p: 

mo 


40S 9 ■ 

‘395.4 

' 26i.2' 

2751' 

158.0 

1+1.4, 

158.1, ; 

. W5.1, 

,189.0 

173.1 

2S5.8- 

' ' 1 , /»' 1 

255,6 

15B.9: 

. 153.2 


155.2 


. 342 8 ' ' 

325.7 
267.1, .. 
.389 7 * 

jJTBgj'' " 

-157 7'’ ' 

246.7 


^6b.9 
'469.2 
22S,0 
399 3 
221 0 
■' 1440 
•177.7 
■173.1 
, 2|S6 


: Department of Commercial IfttelUtoCe apd, S* 
tics, Minlstiy of ^ottimwc? and nnJuHty,', 


BANIONC RETU1U>^ 

(Rs croren) ' , ' 


Reserve Ranh 

Sep 87 

S«p 20 

Aug 39, 

^ 28, 





* 

’«» 

1 

Note circulation 

2192.31 

2204.43 

2191.07 

301148 

2 

Rupee coin 

125.38 

123.85 

123,69 

125.63 

3 

Deposits 



' 



(a) Central Gkivt 

64.30 

.TOJJO 

73.90 

61.79 


(b) Other Govts 

«.08 

7.13 

10.22 

13 76 


(c) Banks 

87 94 

8841 

8916 

85 72 


(d) Others 

109.43 

160.96 

159.82 

163.09 

4 

Foreign secuniies 

89.46 

89.46 

89.46 

88.34 

6 

Balance abroad 

7 62 

,9.04 

5.06 

6.60 

8 

Rupee securities 

1892.31 

1892.30 

1892.21 

1708.05 

7 

Investments 

196.71 

19613 

222.28 

172.76 

S 

Loans and advances 



' 


to Govis 

60.68 

50.87 

45.40 

31.38 

9 

Other loans and 






advances 

139,46 

144 18 

140.60‘ 

146,.66 

Scheduleil Banks 

Sep 80 

Sep 13 

Amt zs 

Sep 21, 






’62 

1 

Aggregate 






deposits (net) 

2208 21 

219126 

219607 

2038 84 


Demand (net) 

968 48 

947 26 

96010 

799 77 


Time- (net) 

1241 73 

1243.99 

1235.96 

1239,07 

2 

Caeh In band 

61.10 

.52 45 

.53 05 

47 92 

8 

Balance with 






' Reserve Bank 

83 92 

86.86 

96,03 

81 58 

4 

(2) ( <3) as' % 






of (1) 

6.12 

6 36 

6.78 

v,zr> 

5 

Borrowings from 

/ 





Reserve Bank 

1 59 

090 

0,38 

6 29 


(a) Against usance 



• 


bills and/or pro 





miBsory notes 


0.5.5 

— 

6,04 


ib> Others 

1 59 

0 36 

0.38 

1 25 

6 

Advances 

1233 96 

1242,52 

12.56.23 

118616 


t a) State Bank 

236 41 

238,14- 

240 4& 



(b> Others 

997.55 

1004 38 

1015.75 


7 

Bills discounted 






(a) Inland 

164 45 

163.87 

16167 

14726 


fb) Foreign' 

52.25 

53 52 

49.'r! 

49.37 


(c) Total 

216,70 

216.86 

. 211.60 

166.63 


( 1 ) State Bank 16.48 

15 63 

16.92 



(11) Others 

201 22 

201,26 

195.68 


8 

<6; + (7j a's % 






of (1) 

'65 69 

66.60 

66.84 

67.82 

9 

Investment in 






Govt Securities 

772.66 

751.04 

745.84 

. 68364 

10 

(9) as % of (7) 

34 99 

34.27 

33.96 

33 53 


Call money 
from Banks - 
Deposit 8 
Seveti days 
Three mtmths 

tmt'-month* 


Buinlitiy Money Rales 

\ Per tent per annum) 

Sep 80, Sep IS ,\t» 88, Sep 81, 


B.W’ ■* mi '- mo 


> ,*fl/ fr 



; V 'r' ' "'■'" flJM» rnjkUt, 

V^ oMciM ‘ 'IW,?, »»<» ' 

Ow»ltte I lie.l' 1I8JK , 

. Pttlstt : - 108.4 MWl 

Skmta & Vegelabl«i( 181.& 183.0 

, Wfc . A Qhee 1284 138.0 

. mmki tMi* , 'mu m.» 

Fldta. aggi) & Mmi JJ53.7. im ,* 
Sufor A Oar 218 9 214.7 , 

JChh^g. 180.1 108.8 

' Uqoor O SMiaceo llS.^.. 118.8 ' 

^ Toiwkceo J15.2 , 115.4 

IfSiftl, T‘oww, L4;bt A ' 

MibHtcaAts . 1»7;0 1*74' 

InOuntrial Kaw . 


\ ',f. 


UOA 

10»» 

, 111.8 

1830 

1854 

1004 

tSdO 

.1554^ 

17341 

»A 

960 


! ■«' •‘'■■■ SwiHiM' o ty .of-.Uio. loHool'wAII-lrinMo 
‘ ' ' 'BMteintco 1968^' -, 

'''■'' 'j4*w gfces) 




Matoriaht 

i58a . 

to 

w.* 

140.2 

,, Fibres' 

«3a.7 

1324 

129.9 

130.2 

. OttSfieds 

158.7 

156.2 

15S.7 

160.0 

MinerBlfi ^ 

91.B 

91.5 ■ 

68,4 

93.4 

•" Otlurs 

■ to 

.I25;i 

125.1 

134.9 

Wtanafaetai’OB ' 

MW, 

-to 

M0.8 

1*9 J1 

lnf«ni|iMlate Prodoote 

189.8 

MA7 

189.0 

IMS 

Flnlahed Trb'ducta 

1898 

1284 

1885 

137.2 

Tenilea 

127.6 

127 7 

127.5 

186.1 

CpuoTi 

■135.5, 

1352 

»5.5 

139 3 

JUte 

■69.8 

100.9 

100.7 

114.3 

Woollen 

1566 

1584 

156.6 

141.3 

Silk & ^layori 

1401 

140.1 

136.7 

131.9 

MetaJ Products 

163 0 

1630 

168.0 

1610 

Chemtcalg ' 

117 6 

117.6 

117.5 

115 3 

Oil Cakes 

164 8 

164.4 

166.3 

1031 

Machinery & Transport 




Elquipment 

123 8 

123 8 

123.8 

117 6 

Others 

128.6 

128.6 

128.4 

125.3 

Alt Commodities 

136 4 

186.8 

1860 

180 9 

STATE FINANCE CORPORATIONS 


Liabilities and Assets 




( Hk Lakhs ) 




Figures 

for the 

last Friday of 

, 

July’63 

June '63 

May '63 

July’62 

No of bhCs 

,15 

15 

15 

15 

Liabilities 





Capital niitl reserves 





(i) Paid-up tapiuil 

15,32 

15 32 

15.32 

16.11 

(ii) ReSfrvt! fund 

17, 

16 

14 

13 

(ill) Provision for bad 





and doubtful 





dcbtH and 





Olher reserves 

35 

33 

32 

18 

BondK and dfibPnMirrh 

18.48 

18,48 

18.48 

14,94 

Other liabilities 

17,67 

16,94 

16,53 

11,01 

H'MiiI liabilities im 











51,99 

51.23 

50,79 

12.40 

A»IK5i9i 





Cash in hand .md 





balances with Hanks 

4.'Ll 

4.30 

4,13 

7,9b 

Itivcsliiitins 111 





, Govcriuiient setiuilif 

1,2*^ 

4,47 

4.52 

4.48 

koans and advances 

33,82 

.33,05 

33,04 

24.61 

Debentures 

22 

22 

22 

14 

' Other assets 

9,33 

9,19 

3,88 

5,22 

Suun-e s Rescive Rank 

of India. 





Cloth Production 

' (Million Metres) 


Coa,nc ' 

Lower medium 
H^her mediunj 
FinBB . 

SaporfiM 
Tota! < * . . 
Sonreo'"" ’ 'Tiiinlh!- 
‘ SomlMiy- 


62-1* 

60 9 

55 8 

U6.I 

107.8 

1107 

' 147 8 

129.6 

170.9 

19.3 

16.8 

14.3 

• 23.4 

22 0 

20 6 

368 6 

■137 1 ' 

381.? ■ 

iCompn^sioner. Government,. < 


JUce 
I Jow.ir 
i B*|r» 

M«J* 

, 

Sm^Il miUetii 
Wheat . 
Bisiriey 
Orem 
Tar 

i Other khariit 
pillsei 
SugarcAne 
Tobacco 
Potato 
Grountbtut 
Sesamum 
Itapeteed and 
Wtiard 
Luwoed 
Cotton 
I Jute 
; Mesta 
Saniihcmp 
, Source : Err 


OoneM' 

rStiiHtlr 

80.496 

42,281 

2530 ' 

10.738 

5,079 

I0,TO4 

33.018 

7.590 

23,835 

5,646 


fitsfiam year’i 
corraapending 
eatimaie 
• 79.624 

41.211 

27.211 

' 5.04 

10,441 
32.995 
8.020 
n«0' 

5411 


Pe«;mt<M[;e 
tocfttMAor 
deriVMe 
4-1.1 
+24 
— 6.6 


Eronomic end 
meat of India, 


2,721 
3Wtl 
18,648 
2,280 
960 , 

650 

Staiwtical \dvi«e( u> 
Mlniwty of Pood and 


+ 136 
,+2..5 
+2.1 
—81 
.-10.3 
—2,5 

the Govern- 
Agricukuie. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
Liabilitiea and AmcIs 

(Rs Lakhs) 

Figures for the last Friday of 
'July’63 June’63 May’63 July’62 


Liabilities 

Reserve funds 2.85 

Reierve for doubtful 
debtB 14 

Provision for taxation 1.44 
Bonds and debentures 28,24 
Borrowings 26,93 

(i) From R R I — 

(li) From Govt 24,75 
(in) In foreign 

rurrenry 2,18 

Other liabilitirs 22.90 

Total liabilities or 

ss 4 el.s 82,52 

AsmcIb 

Cash in hand and 
balances with hanks 1,94 
Loans and advaners 59.58 I 
Other assets 21,00 i 

Souaee s Reserve Bank of India 


1,32 2,37 

57,60 49.30 

19,32 13,03 


Foreign Trade of India 

Merchandise Value 
(Rs Crores) 

July’63 June’63 July'62 A 


Exports 
Re-exports 
Imports 
Balance of 
tiadc 
^nre« i 


Apr '63. 

July’^3 
239.05 
1.32 
S65.68 


—28,14 —37,41 —123,3! 


Apr ’62 

July**? 

20.4.0 

^ 47 

968,04 


Departmem ol- CumtneiGu.1 InieUsgeuce and 8toiv 
tics, Miniatry of Cwnmeree and Industry 


Pwnai^ja Ja^ PriAfiMPrivate Ltd Olob* MOls PaiMge. off Oeliille &oa« Bombay tS. and pub 
Ada^ I^.. ^ •*’ ApoUo Soaofc Ron, Bmabar L fiditat j Saonut CiMvosvai 




Until the advent of John Gray 
upon the scene in 1829, the main lines 
of business of the old-established firm 
of Burn & Company were house¬ 
building and cabinet-making. Gray put 
the affairs of the young company on a 
firm foundation and expanded its acti¬ 
vities into the new fields of civil and 
mechanical engineering, iron founding 
and contracting. 

Recognised as India’s first railway con¬ 
tractor, Gray laid between the years 
1851 and 1859 one hundred miles of 
permanent way for the East Indian 
Railway Cojnpany stretching ovei two 
provinces. Cray’s pioneering railway 
work “reflected great credit on the 
Firm” and earned the Company good 
profits which went into the purchase of 
some land at Howrah on which a 
foundry and workshops-^t^ nutiei of 
the present Hpwah Ironworks of Bum 

A Ca erected. 

.»> ( 

, -i ■ . 

" „ s. 'f*.' - V , * 


Featured above is the “EXPRESS", Eastern 
Railway's first passenger hcomeiive. 

As a constituent of the Martin Burn 
Organisation, Burn & Co. Ltd., Howrah, 
have, among other things, specialised 
m railway engineering and the large- 
scale building of rolling stock for the 
Indian Railways. Since 1904, the 
Company has produced more than 
58,000 four-wheeler units of more than 
100 types and over 1,12,000 sets of 
crossings and switches for India's fast 
expanding transport system. In addition, 
from their Structural Shops have come 
many thousands of tons of fabricated 
steelwork for the building of railway 
bridges spanning the great rivers of this 
sub-continent 



MARTIN 
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Price 50 l*J«ye Ptiw 
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Tl|e Congress President 

■’||^E t3hin,lia%, >i|Ji which the Congrew Wo^ng CwWBltJ^i? ft«|, 

7 propdi^ K Kam^j to be the .ptmy's aiki FtetideBt, .tha a^rem 
aptness of the choice abd the unreserved aocolade with width it hs# 
been received throughout the country all Uiese tend to idsseuid the 
eignfficance of Certain recent developments related to the Cfficp'ol dlb 
Congress President. Most important for die first time In yean aanan< 

• of the foremost Cemgress leawts have evinced a keen intent in tt)|l 
fate of the office. Lai Bahadur Shastrj, Morarji Desai. Atulya QMild 
M.ch one of these had hk pudten, though nona aa bnu^ as S 

’ whose propaganda (or Ghosh was open and challenging. In factr ^ > 
sudden decision .to apohsor Kamaraj at die Working Corntnittee mdot- 
ing was very likely intended to forestall further moves and counted 
-ntoysp on behalf -oif rival candidates which could hardly rwiain dhiv 
^ Cftiet much longer and which, once they came into the open* would 
. hhye been all Sat was yet needed to complete the mocl^ oI tha^. 
ICamaraj Plank ideal of refnunciation. 

intis rehabilitation of the office of Congreu President U a tecent 
development. Till last year it was a unecUre to which no Congressman 
attached any much importance. Hie present incumbent, D Sanjivayyat 
is typical of the kind of tnen who have occupied the Congress *C^*' 
in recent years atid,^ nonmally, the question of who was to succeed h|ia< 
would have been a matter of indifference to most'Congressmen. 
impoftance which has suddenly come to be attached to' Uw Coogresa 
Presidwiey is a measure of the growing assertiveneipi of the pirtyV 
orgahlsatibnal wing. In the States, of cdurse, the organisation has loi^ 
since'emerged from its eclipse hi the immediate post-independendp 
years and come into its own. As a result, a kind of two*party systnn 
has been in existence within the Congress in the States, with the organl- 
satuih playing the role of an opposition ahd offeritig itself as an wter' 
native' GovemmMit, ready to step inte office. Conflict ’ between, tlql 
organisational and -ministerial whig^ has been the set pattern ef tha 
power struggle iq the States. 

'TM? patt^ Bad not caught on at the Centre where thd Govwp* 
swmt dominated. The prinetpa] reason for this was, of course, di« 
iqw^ilg pertonhlity of the Prime Minister and the fact that po CoPt 
glidsstpan could hope to gain anything by placing himself in a-position 
Of o^ijitbshion to him. So outstanding Conereg^ leaders diose to remftio 
in the States till they were called to join the Government at the Centre. 
As a result, in New Delhi the Gc^rnmertt was alhpowerful and the 
party organisation, more or less a, apber. 

It is prtmatfrte to say that the position is reversed, hut the procesa 
' qf Idfgpgd has'bedUh., '" The role of a section of the Coneress Otitanisa^ 
tion w,#«5tirfPg':iStb tcrignatfoP of Krishna Menbn and K D Malariy* 
if‘ wi^‘'Ithp\Jff. Prime Minister has re'^ogtiised'this trend; ho 

• gubt^aili hHf'rwdgnttiop Under the Kamaraj Plan not to the CoPgreas 
^f&mdJ^WTy'’Krty‘'Wlik elects the Prime Minister but <w the Con* 

' Working* Cdnuiuttea and it was the Working Committoe which 

Ided -aat bo ritall'Coittiiiue in offiosi' Tree, tij« tepdeifrig of tho 
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reufiwtion m» w«|} u Its t^t^m 
w'j^ bd^' famal RCts> but lonmlfy 
«t loMt the prime MinistM* now 
cOntinnes in office at the beWt ot 
the Working GMnmittcc and the 
AICC. When the time comes to 
choose a new Prime Minister this 
forma) authority will have been 
transfomicd into real power. For, 
the causes which led to the ascend- 






ancy of 'the'party onganisatitwi, .. 

the States jbtn^ to opento H 

at the Centre, itlie «i^.*loU«d to 
portancf! of to Congress Presid* 
ency fleets this lack A Strong 
and determined Congress PreaideRt 
could he in a position to indutt^nce 
decisively the battle of sttcceasion. 

The Kamaraj Piatt has contributed 
to the stiengthening of the party’s 


(to 


ineif frtnttilie 

return Is to orgRtoMto:. In re¬ 
trospect, this may weU .he the 
Plan’s vital consfetiuenco. Hie eleva¬ 
tion of the prime pie^Bmat of re¬ 
nunciation to what well twn 
out to be the most .powerful, post 
in the country is symbtdm. 


Khrushchevas Left 


pOURTEEN years ago the People’s 
Republic of China was born. 
The inner working of the new titan 
has been obscure, but the outward 
e,*lects have been explosive, 

Chinese Communist domestic 
policy has oscillated throughout its 
life between ultra-leftism and more 
(Autious planning, both within the 
broad eategory of Stalinism and 
both having similarities! to Stalin’s 
policy extremes between 1925 and 
1940. Five years’ relative caution 
based upon a broad coalition bro¬ 
ught the Party to power, and esta¬ 
blished its first efforts to develop. In 
the last five years of the fifties, by 
contrast, the ultra-left tendency 
swept away the careful defences erec¬ 
ted in the earlier period — the con¬ 
vulsion of the Leap Forward and 
the even more radical Great Leap 
Forward. As if to show the Soviet 
Union and its own-'i’iWellectual.s how 
little it needed their help, the Chin¬ 
ese leadership placed complete trust 
in mass action — stnictiired of 
course at every point by the strong¬ 
ly rooted rural cadres of the Party. 
The effort, economically dangerous, 
became disastrous after three con¬ 
secutive bad harvests. China’s vul¬ 
nerability on the agricultural front 
was revealed — and, as a consequ¬ 
ence, policy emphasis shifted from 
the classical Soviet stress on priori¬ 
ty for heavy industry development, 
to developing agriculture, aided by 
such industry as would help such 
development 1 viz engineering, 
chemicals etc). In addition, the 
weight on the peasantry whose des- 
perate standard of living provided 
the surplus to develop industry, was 
relaxed a little — a measure per¬ 
haps of widespread rural discortteut 
Similatly, the regime wooed its ali¬ 
enated intellectuals, offered them 
greater freedom for technics dh- 
ettssioh, and agreed to pay mteirat 
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On expropriated capital. Ail told, 
China was briefly freer than at any 
time since the inglorious hundred 
flowers bloomed. Late this year, 
however, Party cadres were turned 
back to ‘class struggle’, to scotch 
the allegedly rising signs of bourge¬ 
ois deviationism. 

The leadership which has opera¬ 
ted this aigaag is relatively mysteri¬ 
ous. Observers suggest that the dif¬ 
ferent pha.ses reflect the emphasi.® of 
different factions and the conflict 
between the bureaucracie.s of State 
and Party. On the one hand, the 
Government bureauciacy, led by 
Chou En to, is relatively cautious, 
favours planning, a greater measure 
of technical advjc-e, consolidation 
and .stability, on the other, “the 
Party cadres whose power is in 
mass action, not technical expertise, 
stres.s the need for a continuous na¬ 
tional crusade, for a developmental 
blUzkreig, and are led by Mao Tsc 
Tong and his heir apparent, Liii 
Shao-ch’i. Marshall Peng, the for¬ 
mer Defence Minister, was sacked 
in 1959 for publicly enunciating the 
objections of the first group to the 
Great l-eap Forward. Marshall Lin. 
the current Defence Minister, is said 
to back Mao, although younger 
Army officers might be thought to 
favour stability, modernisation and 
professionalisation in the Army. If 
the thesis is correct. Mao would 
seem to have directed the Sino-So- 
viet dispute — if Chou could over¬ 
come him, greater co-operation with 
Russia might be possible 
AH this IS speculation, but what 
is not speculative is the course of 
the great debate between the two 
Communist giants Khrushchev has 
put behind him the problems of 
uaddi-development, and its ideologi¬ 
cal companion, Stalinism. He has 
no use for ‘mass action’, but deals 
with Governments, and has the le- 


sources to bribe them or threaten 
tom with his military power. Cur¬ 
rently, the Soviet Union pays out 
S 1,000 million to non-Communist 
backward countries, a sum probably 
greater than ever went to China. 
Thus, Nasser can ingiriaoa Commu¬ 
nists, Kassem outlaw them, without 
affecting their receipt of Soviet aid. 
By contrast, China has few resour¬ 
ces and must rely primarily on hei 
ideological appeal- cosy world 
of 19fiH Soviet Union is as far 
economically from China, as the 
US is. Russia has everything to 
lose by encour^ing discontent ab¬ 
road. and as a consequence, Russian 
Communism is no longer a revolu¬ 
tionary creed — the foreign Com¬ 
munist Parties have become no more 
than adjuncts of Soviet foreign poli¬ 
cy which is itself conservative 
Russia now offers defeat of capita¬ 
lism only through economic compe¬ 
tition — a contest in which China 
has no part to play. On the contra¬ 
ry, China must maintain a continu¬ 
ous revolution to pull herself up- 
ward.s economically, to extract even 
more from her people—national pa™ 
noia is a ’necessary weapon to spur 
her people fo greater efforts 
For Russia, all arc friends who do 
not love Washington (and even 
Washington beside Peking is becom¬ 
ing a friend) — for China, all are 
enemies, for the absence of a foreign 
threat is a positive danger to the 
stability of her stofuls quo. Ac¬ 
cordingly. just as to old Stalinist 
theory of ‘capitalist encirclement’ w 
needed, so is the terror of Stalin 
and the cult of his godhead, netnied 
in China. In trying to unwind that 
cult. Khrushchev deprived Mao ot 
a necessary weapon in China 

To the natural tension between 
allied developed and backward 
countries, economic relations were 
added. The Soviet Unto cpmpflL 
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PfUrties "were ali«ays too weak 
.to..«!«8iat Russia. Yugoslavia, geogt*- 
^ieally distent, and tiaaed not on 
.l^tmetB but pt^uUr sup* 
jwrt, was naturally a rebel il Rus- 
aiit* ^Ught to exploit her; and now 
Qdna, similarly distant and based 
ufMn a purely domestic levoiu- 
tltm, but bigger in manpower 
than Russia, naturally diverges . 
irom Moscow. There was no power 
capable of making Chrna a satellite. 
True, China was defended by the 
Soviet Bomb, and this has perhaps 
prevented a final rupture. That 
break camiot lobg be postponed 
however if the two continue to clash 
so violefntly. 

The effects of the rift so far 
have been immense. Already China’s 
trade has been shifted away from 
the Communist bloc — only Ru* 


comcoiv Mongolia has 

joined the.fonnely Eurt^wan body, 
in additioB, the Nuclear Test Bim 
Treaty, shrewdly eotpedited by 
Kckm^, has lessened the Western 
throat to Russia. Klirushalwv, 
reacting from Mao’s leftism, has 
fallen into due anns of hit bwn 
right, Togliatti, and, mote distantly, 
Tito — at Uus P^n^ Coihmunism 
almost melts tnto Social Democracy, 
and reuolution means little more 
than agitaticm for reforms. .Peking 
has thus expelled Russia from the 
fraternity of the poor and oonsign* 
ed her to the club of the rich: even 
the whiteness of the Russians be¬ 
comes an accusation. 

1116 line up witbili the Commu¬ 
nist world at the moment seems to 
favour Russia, North Korean, 
Indonesian, Malayan, Red Flag 
Bunnese and Japanese Communists 
seem to be ber friends. North 




'!DkO'«@uNNi^' 
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-aiet Rabies of Aasbcal'%. Bet^w 

Italy, Rratil, and India «t« split "*■ 
the more revolutionary element 
go^g «o Chin*. In ^e dutitmi 
Uuna will romain a pot^t thtee' 
to ail consearvative Communist lab 
-ders, just as China’s defiatite give: 
the hiatt European coimnies roan 
to disagree with Moscow for th< 
first time. 

China, autarchic and immense, 4 
society of Puritan or Stakbanovih 
Saints, remains virtually alone 
much as the Soviet Union onCi 
was. As such, she will prove fhi 
focal point for revolutionaries it 
under-developed countries —- -sht 
invites social change, and rejecti 
the conservative ratification of tlu 
world status quo embodied ir 
‘peaceful co-exisence’. When slu 
finally attains the Atom Bomb, thi 
alignments of the world are likelj 
to be fundamentally shifted. It 
the interimj the world can enjo) 
the new freedom incumbent t^t 
the erosion of the old Cold Wai 
mOnolttha 


Weekly Notes 


Power Survey 

the results of the hrst annual 
electric power survey published 
by the Central Electricity Authori¬ 
ty lays bare the failure of fjower 
planning in the Second and Third 
Plans. Taking the country as a 
whole, durmg the Second Plan in 
no year, except 1955-56. was power 
supply adequate to meet the demand 
The shortage continues in the Third 
Pla'n and will persist till 1965-66. 
This 18 at the aggregate all-India 
level. Power shortages have been 
particularly acute in certain States 
since there ore no coordinated re¬ 
gional grids to even out shortages 
and surpluses. 

The Electric Power Survey Com¬ 
mittee, under whose auspices the 
survey has been conducted, is a 
body of top Indian and foreign ex¬ 
perts. It was appointed in Decem¬ 
ber last year to review land make 
tecommendations about the future 
pgtftrti ol power development and 
distribution. The results of the sur¬ 


vey are described as firm for the 
"immediate future", meaning pre¬ 
sumably the Third Plan period, 
while the estimates of long-term re¬ 
quirements are necessarily rough 
and will vary depending on the rate 
of growth of the economy and the 
pace of industrialisation 

The survey judges the adequacy 
of power supply by comparing peak 
load^ on the various power systems 


We wish all our readers and 
well-wishers a happy Divali 
and extend to them the greet¬ 
ings of the season. 

There will be no issue of 
The Economic Weekly on 
October 19, on account of 
Divali holidays. The next issue 
will Ise on October 26. 

Bi’sincss Manaobb 


with their capabilities. Peak load ii 
the maximum simultaneous demanl 
on a system at any time during thi 
year and capability is delink ai 
its maximum output poteMtiai at tbi 
time of the peak load. The excesi 
of capability over peak load i 
termed the gross margin aud is ex 
pressed as a per cent of peak load 
The existence of a gross margir 
does not necessarily indicate a com 
fortable power position since allow 
ance has to be made for schedule! 
maintenance, emergency outage ahi 
operating requiremente. Any powe 
system’s capability must, therefore 
exceed the peak load on it by i 
certain margin. According to th 
survey, this safety margin wouli 
vary from as high as .^0 to 40 pe 
cent for isolated system® to as iov 
as 15 to 20 per cent for large, fulb 
integrated and coordinated liegiona 
grids. In the absence of such grids 
the margin requiremthit in India i 
likely to be nearer 30 per cent thai 
20 per cent. As will be seen Iron 
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i»l>ei»w .m». m» aadt 
j:^;twrtvf^ii , 1955*56 anti ISWSjW 
4«<i(^liag abartage ot power. ^Die 
tieijctts vary trom region to. r(#on, 
in Ute intiustriai regiona < of 
tiouth Uihar and tower iiengal) for 
UWtaace, Uis gross margin was 2, 
6 and 7 per cent in the first three 
years of toe Third Tlan, respective* 
ly. In other words, power supply 
was short <ol demand by roughly 2d 
per cent at the least. 

Capability Peak Orow 
Load Margin* 
MiikW MnkW (Per Cent) 


, . .*JW 


1955-56 

2.2 

1 7 

32 

1906-57 

2.4 

1.9 

26 

1957-58 

2.7 

2.2 

25 

1958-59 

2.9 

24 

19 

1959-60 

3.2 

28 

14 

J960-6J 

3.9 

3.3 

17 

1961-62 

4.4 

38 . 

16 

1962-63 

5.1 

4.2 

19 

1963-6+ 

6.1 

5 3 

15 

1964-65 

79 

6.5 

22 

1965-66 

11.0 

8.3 

33 

1966-67 

12.3 

9.7 

27 

1967-68 

13.2 

11.3 

17 

1968^9 

13 7 

13 1 

5 

1969-70 

14 8 

15.1 

—1 

1970-71 

160 

17.7 

—9 


* Excess of capacity over peak load 

expressed as per cent of. peak load. 

Jhe Lessons 

J*HE principal lesson to be drawn 
from the survey is the need for 
advance planning in power. The 
gross margin on the basis of existing 
power schemes and those sanctioned 
or under construction is expected 
to fall off sharply from about il3 
per cent in 1965*66 to less than 5 
per cent in 1968-69, and thereafter 
capability dips below peak load, 
giving a negative gross margin. 
Now, if power supply is to be aug¬ 
mented in the early years of the 
Fourth Plan, work on some projects 
will have to start during the cur¬ 
rent Plan. It can be argued, there¬ 
fore, that the live-year period for 
power planning should extend from 
the middle of one five-year Plan to 
the middle of the next. 

The consequences of the present 
practice of sanctioning power pro¬ 
jects duying a Plan on the basis of 
the estimate of power demand at 
the end of the same Plan are illus¬ 
trated by the year to year increase 
in generating capacity expected, 
during the current Plan, Of the 
total increase of 6.9 million kW 
planned for the five-year period, the 
increase expected fti the first three 
yeare fs only 2.4' million kW, or 
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•p stiiu! a ^erimat powvr |kiojecr 
. uormany taki^^i^tit farce 
compteie alter it ;aag been saitctton'- 
ed and aif hecessary ‘haaacial aiib* 
cations have been made; hydro pro¬ 
jects; at ooiuse, take even looger. 
ocBemes imenoed to go into <ope-> 
rauon, say, ,in the lirsi year *1 me 
k ounn k-iait, therefore, nave to ' be 
taken up right now. 'life principal 
reason lor me acute suOiUge of 
power in the first two years of 4he 
current yian was-that uetoiied exa- 
rm'iiatioR of schemes was not under¬ 
taken till after the begmmng of tne 
Tlan period, it wouru appear that 
this Jesson has not been epurety 
lost on uie C>overnment, lor it has 
been reported that hve power pro¬ 
jects wuicn are to go mto operauon 
In tho eony part oi me rourcri Tiah 
have aheauy been sanctioned. 

The other lesson of the survey is 
that u would be almost impossible 
to match power suppiy and demand 
throughout the country unless co¬ 
ordinated and integrated regional 
gnds are developed, unly then can 
suipiuses and deficits ne evened 
out. besides, as noted above, with¬ 
out such grids power systems have 
to maintain unnecessarily high gri»a 
margms. in other words, witn grids 
the samfe capability, would be enough 
to meet Ih to 20 per cent larger 
peak loads than in the case of iso¬ 
lated power systems. At the techni¬ 
cal level, therefore, there has been 
for long complete agreement on the 
need for planning power projects on 
a regional basts and for establish¬ 
ing regional grids leading gradually 
to an alhlndia grid. For this pur¬ 
pose, it has also he®n decided to 
split Up the country into seven re¬ 
gions. but this may not go very far 
as 'the opposition to the develop¬ 
ment of gnds has been principally 
political from State GovermnenU, 
particularly of States with surplus' 
power .at present, who do not look 
kindly at the prospect of losing 
control over the use of power pro¬ 
duced within their States. 


Bankors^ Business interests 

'fHFRE is nothing ‘in thp law tef 
prevent a wide ramification of 
business irttcrpste of bhnk .direc- 
^rs. The only restriction, sq^art 
nxMn the .overall liniit placed by 
the Gimpanies. Act of 20 dixeefop 
diips per Individual,, ia t^t, under 



rdcmpMiy 

.wtiqg. nghte at ilia haiui weneenml. 

Thia is .to prthrent. 

ffnan^ power , awl tutOMltby'’h(^- 

^mittatipn ^, oVpiT' ’ ac,.' 
affairs. AIT the sihne, 
t!oniH«tfcial arid industfii^ 

are, closely linked. - ' ‘ ' 

Some indicatian of .the «xtni».of 
the merger of financial fund busxlidss 
interests is given in a - Study of the 
interlockit^ of directorships Mfwhen 
banks and other company tfi 'the 
annual number of “Cona^iaay News 
and Notes", an official publication 
of the Department of Company ik<aw 
Administration. 

The study, pertaining to 1961, is 
concerned with 188. directors in 
20 leading private banks (Jhat’is, 
excluding the State Bank ^ and its 
subsidiaries) which is claimed as a 
75 per cent coverage of the Indian 
banking sector. These 188 indivi¬ 
duals held, in addition to their posi¬ 
tions in the respective hanks, a 
total of 1,452 directorships in 1,‘289 
other companies, which gives an 
average of 9 directorships per head. 
Only 24 of the directors did not 
feature on \ other boards, being 
content with the directorship of 
the banks. Others were more ambi¬ 
tious; there were 37 who were 
directors in 11 to 20 companies 
and 23 who were weighed down 
with more than 20 directorships 
each. This seeming violation of the 
Companies Act is explained by the 
fact that the study includes also 
corporate bodies engaged in non- 
profit-making operations and co¬ 
operative insUtutioiis, However, this 
“phenomenon of multiple direewr- 
^ipe" is found to be more prono¬ 
unced among bank directors than 
among their opposite numbers in 
other corporate groups such as 
“large companies’' and “marketing 
companies". 

An interesting feature of the study 
IS , the details of individual banks 
in the sample — the type of infor¬ 
mation seldom given in the Rcsen’e 
Bank’s studies and analytes. lu 9 
banks (including dje ‘t^ S’), 
directors held directorships in other 
edmpanief: Poremosit Wai' the ftanfc 
of Bai^bdiL whtme 12 directors heM 
a total of 198'directoii^ips 
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I, «f'tiB 11 ’di(«ctor« 

} sisuW pofti^tons in iO 
cmH]|>aini«s yielding a total of 
4, J4 ^^rectMflhips (i>Ot one of Whiteh 
lyiis' in a' ndn^rofit aesooiation). 

’ ^t wiiat ia more important U die 
direction^ §6 to say, of the business 
intereste of bank directoral And 
here the study is something of a 
disappointment. It does give an iii- 
daotrial grouping of the director¬ 
ships but this is much too broad tu 
yield information of any interest or 
dgnificance. For instance, “raanu<. 
facturing and other companies” is. 
a single head, with no further 
breakdown although it accounts for 
over 80 per cent of the total director* 
ships covered by the sample. 

Another pertinent question is, 
how did these links come to be for¬ 
ged ? While some directors may 
reach banking vin industry, some¬ 
times banks seek and acquire busi¬ 
ness interests. The study states that 
“very often” banks secure a right 
to nominate directors on their client 
companies on Uie basis of agree¬ 
ments to “protect their interests”. 
This feature certainly seems worth 
furtlier probe. 

It is difficult, on the basis of data 
available, to see the implications of 
this sort of interlocking. It could be 
dismissed as an inevitable outcome 
of a shortage of entrepreneurial 
talent in the country. On the other 
hand, the representation of indus¬ 
trial group interests in bank.s docs 
mean an impediment to the free 
flow of credit. There is also some 
danger of unsound banking practi¬ 
ces, which the Banking Companies 
Act seeks to prevent. It specifies a 
limit to the shareholdings of a bank 
in any one company. It also for¬ 
bids the grant of unsecured loans to 
any of it* directors or to firm.s and 
private tximpanies in which any of 
them is interested. Unsecured loans 
to other corporate bodies on whose 
boards the bank’s directors are re¬ 
presented have to be reported each 
month. Thus existing regulation 
extends to unsecured loans only. 
But ‘security’ is a concept of extra¬ 
ordinary flexibility. 

Mils CO Chang*? 

0N Tuesday next, the forty-six year 

old South IkOfean General, Park 
Chung-hee, will seek to »li^ his 


t«guae.«hiiae 
^ coi;^' bSf 496^'aprf 'pow, 
like Ms -confreres, Ayuii Khan in 
Pakistan ^d Gurscl in Tutkey, he 
Tiftist legitimise hi* government by 
popular appeal, C^inally, the 
wraps were rwnoved from Korean 
politics early this year, but the al¬ 
leged discovery of a coup plot 
prompted Park to reimpose military 
rule and threaten mat it would 
conttme lor a further ifptir years. 
Now he is Ml set for a further at-, 
tempt—^.and if, Ae .PfteldtMttal 
elections next Tuesday «*« a aao o eaa. 
,icora the Army’s vdewpofot, IfVtfia: , 
meptary elections wifi fedlow on 
November 26 as a prelude to Ae 
inauguration of Ae Third Rqmblic 
of Korea in December, 

Park, despite his desire to form 
a party which represents all fac¬ 
tions in the Army (particularly, the 
powerful ‘Haingyung Generals’), is 
being tiominated for the presidency 
by the Democratic Republican Par¬ 
ty, the creation and mouApiece of 
the junior (and radical) officers. 
His main opposition comes from 
‘Tiger’ Song lo Chan, ex-(^eneral 
and ex-Prime Minister, and now 
candidate for the old pre-military 
politicians, coalesced in the Liberal- 
Democratic Party. The revival of 
politics so soon after the rclaxatioin 
of military rule shows (us in both 
Pakistan and Turkey) that the 
Army ha.s not succeeded where the 
politicians failed; in unifying the 
coifntry. After the long years of 
Rhee dictatorship, the solitary year 
of political instability under Chang, 
two years of Army rule have merely 
postponed Ae solution of the real 
problems. Now, Ae fourA largest 
Army in the world is faced wiA a 
cutback in American aid, its life¬ 
blood, and, as a consequence, can 
no longer remain a power separate 
from Korean society — Ae Army’s 
power must now derive from Korea, 
not from Washington The scale of 
U b aid m the past has been im¬ 
mense - - S 5,000 million since the 
f’nd of the Korean War, an average 
of roughly S 300 million economic 
and $ 2R0 million military aid per 
annum (compare Ais to India’s 
total current annual US aid, S465.1 
million; and South Korea has a 
population of only 22 million). In 
the years of unlimited American 
aid, Washington Institutionaliaed 


‘ tie last'two 

product of attend to,. atmngtliM 
Ae dollar, A4t aid fa beipg .re- 
dneed — more emphaaSa. is,,{ilaced 
now upon loana rather Aati gnmta 
The *Aiy American’ campaign cur¬ 
rently threatens to , cot f^oraan 
receipts from US military mndhig 
by half. - 

.1 / It, 

Accordingly, the Array must aeek 
popularly sanctioned political sta¬ 
bility as a iever to aid its pragram- 
me of domestic development, Ae 
prtiCi^ds of which can replace Ae 
dJIe from Ae Pentagon. The firel 
Piv«"‘Sfear Development Plan, how¬ 
ever, was far too ambitious — the 
e^ansi^ of the economy otimu- 
lated iwqiorts so far as to Cut reser^ 
ves .m ita/lf m the first eightaen 
-mchiiAt of Ae plan while exports 
stagnated. In July, crisis action 
fnrompted strict import control, 
which, in its turn, accelerated in¬ 
flation thr^gh the resultant setaro 
cities and dampened domestic acti¬ 
vity. hi addition, consumption haa 
been risAg very fast- and higher 
prices have hit Ae urban worbers 
and reduced domestic savings, to 
the loss of investment and future 
growth. The wholesale price index 
ha* climbed by 60 per cent since 
early 1962, and rice price* are said 
to have risen 120 per cent Mnce 
the beg’mning of this year Payment 
of high support prices for agricul¬ 
tural output to stimulate rural 
development has not only stimu¬ 
lated me inflation and borne heavily 
upon the urban peculation, but 
also prompted a growth in rural 
consumption greater than agricul¬ 
tural output. Agricultural produc¬ 
tion is rising by about one per 
cent per annum, while the popula¬ 
tion advances by Aree per cent, 
and per capita consumption even 
faster. 

All this is hardly a success story, 
but, like Gursel (and his prede¬ 
cessor, Menderes) in Turkey, Pa A 
has at least kept Ae peasants 
happy — and despite grievances in 
Ae towns, among w fishermen 
twho demand an exten-skm of 
Korean territorial water* to forty 
miles to counter Japanese competi¬ 
tion), the politicians and Ae press. 
It is highly likely Aat Park will 
be able to become a civilian Pre¬ 
sident. In doing so, few of Ae 
real problems will have been touch- 
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iuJfKs beatp^' 


. Komi on a joimt 

' Iftr Itbo Tok)rd Olympic Cam«R 
tb* •shape of the future: 
♦he loeaemtig of the Cold War 
Horn, as well as the woaJcenipg, of 
• the dollar, both pose irresistihle 
teipptations for the satellites. 


' Ow,$ldppiag,CoTiesptmdieal writes i 
WHAT with Air-india making a |hta^. ^ 

ticotA proht of Ks ‘3,5 crores 
and the Shipping Coiporation turn- hw evicted w^ww 
iag in a not inauhstantial Rs 1.3 ping CWl^t'A^on’ i^l 
crores, there is cause for jubilation less. Hie annual 

in the Ministry of Transport. Both have a glow atwu 




JT HAS A LOVELY J»ERFUM^~»4AHAM-t>IE FAMILY SOAP 
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nwrecMedi W abwi 31 per wH^, z s|yf<fi Odi^ major comw* 


Rs 10.45 

Ind its net profit, alter pro- 
Aocwl d^recitftiOn, fias gone 
Dp tuy alKiut it4 per cent from Rs 
LW cr^r«8 W Rs 1.32 crores; the 
ntttnfaer' of ihipi owned by the Cor* 
pomtion increased from 20 to 27 
and, cOireapOiHiingly, the quantum 
of cargo carried rose from 8,69,784 
to 11,89,274 revenue tons. At the 
game time, costs have tiot increased 
in step; operating expenditure 
(which represents direct costs) has 
gone up oniy fracticmalJy to 66.85 
per cent from 65.11 per cent of 
revenue; management expenses (re¬ 
presenting indirect costs), Pot sur- 

S irisingly, have remained more or 
ess static; this is as it shoul^ be 
with rapid expansion. 

Comparison betweep two consecu¬ 
tive years, however, does not give 
the full picture. The Corporation’s 
achievement in 1962-6.3 oan be 
better appreciated by a comparison 
with 1959-60. Between the two years 
eartiings grew from Rs 4 crores to 
Rs 10,5 crores; a small loss was 
transformed into a profit of Rs 1,32 
crores; and the Corporation’s .leet 
grew from 14 ships to 29 ships By 
the end of this year the Corporation 
will have 35 ships and with 10 ves¬ 
sels under construction and 16 more 
planned for 1966-67, it is more than 
likely that it will become India’s 
largest shipping company within a 
few years jayaPti may have had a 
faster rate of growth, but the Cor¬ 
poration’s growth has been moic 
balanced and sustained. Much of the 
credit for this goes to the Managing 
Director, C P Srivastava, who has 
been singled out for special mention 
by the CorporuUon’s Chairman. 

Yet — iheie is always the ‘yet’ — 
with all praise it needs to be said 
that mucji more than its own efforts 
have eontnbuted to the Corpora¬ 
tion's achievement. Angels from 
Delhi have zealously stood guard 
over the Corporation. It has relied 
heavily on Government assistance in 
securing cargoes and used the power 
of the Government to get a cosy 
niche in the sunniest trades. The 
Corporation is unique not for its 
services or operating ability but for 
the privileged position it enjoys 
among the nation’s shipping com¬ 
panies, 


nies who have had to fi^ for 
place are recognisable by some dia* 
tinot dharaateristic; Scindias am the 
saviours and natural leaders of 
Indiam shipping; they are relucted 
as miich for their balanced approach 
to problems as for their past sacri¬ 
fices; India Steamship is known for 
its grand maimer — like Marvell on 
Charles I at the time of-bis execu¬ 
tion, one can say of it “he nothing 
common did or mean”; Jayanti » 
spectacular land dynamic; Great 
Ea.stern is recognised for a certain 
operational shmwdness abd care. 
Against these companies, the Ship¬ 
ping Corporation nas still built no 
distinct repulatiofn; it ha.s entered 
trades without fighfing, and has 
fought others who wished to enter. 
It is listened to not as a shipping 
company but as an arm of the Min¬ 
istry of Transport; it ha.s been ad¬ 
mitted into Conferences as a sop to 
the Government. 

These criticisms, hosvever, cannot 
dim the Corporation’s aehievement 
in the last two or three years. The 
Corporation’s Ship has come off the 
shoals and shallows and entered a 
sea calmed by (Government oil. This 
achievement deserves ail praise. But 
before the Corporation takes its 
rightful place as the leader of 
Indian shipping, il will have to fa<-e 
heavier weather as its competitors 
are doing; leadership can come only 
through sacrifice Excessive con¬ 
cern, prompted no doubt by pre¬ 
vious criticism, with maintaining 
profits on the part of the Corpora¬ 
tion may well ultimately harm 
Indian shipping by forcing other 
Indian shipowners to withdraw and 
reduce their trade ih order to make 
way for the Corporation. The 
strength of the Corporation and its 
special privilege.s should be used 
^not to oust other companies but to 
help Indian shipping as a whole 
get a better hold on Indian trades. 

Lack of Rupee Finance 

^][p7HElV the Government set up the 
Committee on Utilisation of 
Foreign Aid under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr V K R V Rao, we had 
remarked in these columns on June 
29, 1963 that the problems which 
were referred to this Committee 
were primarily of an operational 


by ^ . .. 

.converaslal'wii .^ie 
dures Miatingf to the gotting •ana 
utilising ol.,fbreligQ 

which seem to stand foriiudahly m. ' .. 

the way ,<3l tnbre '’il,'' 
well as ratkmai use of foreign credits , , 1 

tied to specific industrial prbjectl. 

From such repons as appear fieih 
time to time pf the representations 
made to this Committee it seems 
that simplification of procedures has 
been the major theme. But in a 
cQippleit matter like tiiis, various 
other considerations are botihd to 
have varying influence in particular 
instances. Among the more import¬ 
ant factors affecting the pace of 
utilisation of aid is the ease with 
which industrialists ran mobilise 
rupee resources. 

Tbe failure to mobilise rupee re¬ 
sources has been stated to be an 
important factor in a number of 
contexts. Especially since the Em¬ 
ergency, capital has become shy and 
floatations in the open market have 
dwindled very considerably. Hepre- 
serflatives of industry have repeatedly 
drawn tile CJovcrmncnt’s attention 
to this. Assessment of the Govern¬ 
ment’s tax measures so far in the 
1'hird Plan indicate that the addi¬ 
tional revenue will be considerably 
more than what was anticipated. 

This means, in other words, that 
substantially large amounts are be¬ 
ing transferred to (Government, leav¬ 
ing that much less for private in¬ 
dustry. 

The major term hnancing institu¬ 
tions like I F C. ICICI, and tlie 
State Financial Corporations are 
also facing shortage of rupee re¬ 
sources to finance industrial pro¬ 
jects. A specific case of the lack 
of rupee resources holding up utili¬ 
sation of foreign aid is the World 
Bank loan to private coal industry. 

Even after special efforts by Govern¬ 
ment to provide rupee resources by 
arranging for special refinancing 
measures for banks, the World Bank 
loan remains partially unutilised. 

The problem of rupee finahCe for 
private industry is known to be eft- 
gaging the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment at the highest level and some 
palliatives are expiected to be an¬ 
nounced soon. But when such major 
issues as taxation are involved, Only 
minor concessions and adjQStments 
are all that the Government will be 
able to offer, 
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A Matter of Policy ’ \ '. Vjg|'' 


Ibwieah Tluqiiur-. 


lyOTHlNG is happening — or so 
it seems at the moment to the 
Capital-oriented. Yes, Kairon’s fu¬ 
ture aeems vary uncertam. Sueheta 
Kripaiani is running into a fierce 
conflict with the High Command, an 
expendable pawn in the game of 
Congress power politics. S K Patil 
has titillated the critics of the ruling 
parly, althougli hia flirtation with 
Atulya Ghosh is bound to sout the 
reacbon and to lose him some of 
his affluent allies. Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad is obviously having a 
iiifliculi tune easitig himself out of 
power in favour of G M Sadig. And 
Kamaraj, togetfier witli other Con¬ 
gress leaders in the South, is begm- 
Ing to wonder where this ‘spoils 
system' will lead to if hig own poli¬ 
tical -preferences arc not sharpened 
But Delhi feels that it would he 
dangerous to move boldly unless the 
mess in the States is cleared. 

However, it is no longer possible 
to drift. The annual jamboree of 
die ruling party is scheduled to be 
held in Jaipur in the first week of 
November. Unlike as in the past, 
it will not he a rubber-stamping 
session. Beports coming into the 
headquarters of the party in Delhi 
suggest that Patil's ‘plain speaking’ 
has encouraged large, and hitherto 
voiceless, sections to demand disci¬ 
plinary action against those who 
have reduced the nation’s largest 
political force to a much splintered 
organisation misused by a corrupt 
and power-hungry leadership. The 
demand ts at last rising that the 
party be rid of those who do not 
subscribe to its policies and pro¬ 
grammes. But what arc those poli¬ 
cies and programmes? Nobody 
’k^ents to be capable of formulating 
themi except in very general terms. 

tKalting for the Axv to Fall 

, .yij^tora to the Capital these da)'s 
are lAocked by the incapacity of 
Union Ministries to act on ajiy major 
itjatfer. Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, 
Deputy Secretaries, Under Secreta¬ 
ries.and the assembled hosts of all¬ 
knowing clerks are all waiting for 
,thtt promised reorganisation of the 
Covertunent. Even most of the Mini- 
■stOrs and their ’ deputies — apart 

??» '; 


ffon SuhramaAiant'g ttiam — have 
little appetite for work. They do 
not know what is to become of 
them. f>n the other side, T T K 
appears to be ‘digging in’, making 
the most of this .paralysed situation. 
Indeed, exploiting Asoka- Mehu’s 
reloctincfe to involve himself in 
Cohgress politics, he is now getting 
into position to digest tiie powers-of 
the Planning Conwhission and reduce 
it to a brains’ trusO. Tiie' situation 
baffles -even -the- incurable optimist. 

If this is true of the Centre, then 
the organised chaos in the States 
caji well he imagined. '_A senior 
official from Uttar Pradesh was tell¬ 
ing me that tlie government Uiere 
came to a full Stop Very sOon after 
the chaige of 'moral turpitude’ 
(.lie!) was launched against Ala- 
gurai Shastri ■— and no early re¬ 
sumption seems possible despite the 
make-belief of Sucheta Kripaiani. 
Kashmir is fully involved in ’ the 
battle to preserve the ‘institution¬ 
alised corruption’ of the National 
Conference by preventing Sadiq’s 
rise to pjower. Soon, the Punjab 
will be in the throes of the explo¬ 
sive post-Kairori period Is this the 
proverbial writing on the wall? 

Freasures un Nehru . 

On the surface it certainly looks 
very much as if the Pitmc Minister 
has become a victim of the theory, 
actively propounded by the friends 
of those who have been purged, that 
any further action under the Kama- 
raj Plan will only split the party 
irrevocably, make powerful enemies 
out of friends, a la Patil.' polarise 
sharply a lallicr convenient amor¬ 
phous situation and make the Prime 
Minislei himself a captive of a 
bunch of jiolifical adventurers, who 
are under (onununisl lonlrol. 

Tlio tlicOrising is intelligent, foi 
these fears have also in the past 
inhibited the thinking of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Yet, for the first lime after 
decades he knows that to stop short 
of the full implementation of the 
KtiBiaraj Plan, even thourft its ori- 
gihal propaggiors have either witli- 
drawn their support or tremble at 
its impUcaridms, is to decree the 


stow death ;bf ^ Congfhas or 
to reduce it to a. tflacfaina" tb^ 
aggrandiseibent ol parochial 
leaden* and -their like. < ,, 

P^afe on PoQry ijmeni^'’ 

Every day, it becCpnw dearer 
that only a caxefuUy woclaBd- aiul 
programme can' stew the tvHng 
party and thF ’ country barjk tq a 
position whicli is both dynamic and 
relevant. The first phase of the 
Kamaraj Plan should have been 
devoted to this aspect, but we oeem 
to have become, oblivious of it ih 
our frenzied wor^iip. of iniUvidual 
heroes. FIven now it is not too ikte 
to re assert the principal policy 
directives of the ruling party and to 
give them form and substance in the 
couise of the deliberations at the 
•Jaipur Session. 

t 

In his own manner, S K Paul has 
mack; this necessaiy. If he continues 
his polemic at Jaipur, he may well 
-succeed m forcing an all-roimd de¬ 
bate on policy. Tlus would be most 
valuable, particularly if the Prime 
Minister arranges the much overdue 
reorganisation of the party on the 
ba.sj.s of the debate and in terms of 
need ior political coherence in the 
leading echelons at the Centre and 
in the .States. 

Tills return to mailers of polity is 
noticeable to ifomc extent in the eqm- 
inents which are heard about the 
goings-on in the Finance Ministry, 
it IS common knowledge that the 
hapliazaitl <leslru«*tIoii of the fiscal 
measures projected during the re- 
.giiiio of Morarji Desai is causing 
erave embarrassment within the 
Ministry. It is true that there was 
much to' he remedied, but fnw ero- 
Doniists arc prepared to take the 
position that everything was wrong 
Moralji Dcsai's hold effort to raise 
resources would have been more 
effective had he been sensitive to 
critirisip, and it .should be tiie task 
of the new -Eiiiance Minister ration¬ 
ally to analyse the rpistakes made. 
The present raercuriar, pragmatic 
approach towards fiscal polities is 
highly objectionable. It laeks aeri- 
ousness, is pushed withoul prtqyw' 
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gwiir, the Finance Ministry'is talk- We are. surprised. Pm.dent Nassc.r 

r “ 1 1 , . . 1 3 _ talks asout the uutiatives of the 

^ Wly, abcol reducing tax bar- ^ 

dens tod increasxnr profit incentives. - v v 

nfse contrary '^ifions' and the 

casual attitucte/to the sharp' rise in. “P’r'"* ■*» K> 

ptidBS all over tf\e country, auggest S^t a twt of the fpeech, .President 
Slat the departments of Government -Nkrumah suggests aooUier, .meeting 
are pulling. in all dire.ctions. Small, f the Colombo powers. We still 
wonder that wp remain where we nave no developed atlitudei And 
are.. The assumption of .massive when.you realise that this sloppiness 
powers’by the Finance'Ministry will on an urgeiirt issue also affects our 
not cure the paralysis, for ^ even policy in other region? of thft world 
TTK’b ideas on. the direction of where crucial developments are tak- 
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ittg plaod, the glotoi is thick and 
difficnih to dissolve. 

Obviously, the Union Cabinet has 
to start {uhctioning as a collectivti 
if ■we are to possess *8 policy with 
a perqiective. The Prime Minister's 
delay over the full reorganisation of 
the Cabinet is, therefore, exasperat¬ 
ing for those who know that the. 
present drift can take us on to the 
• not-scMiistaiit rocks. Ihe only way 
to cheer up is to think of the state 
of affaira prevailing in some neigh¬ 
bouring countries. But, then, this is 
small comfort. 

Congress ‘ Serenade : Atulya 
Ghoah, West Bengal Congress Chi^, 
denied the existence of any left-wing 
in the Congress. He said that at 
' least ninety per cent of Congress¬ 
men believed in the organisation's 
ideal of socialism and those who did 
not support this ideal had no right 
to be there! 


from the London End ■ 

Wilson’s Grand. Strategy 


T’HE Labour Party Conference at 
Scarborough was 'a great perso¬ 
nal triumph for the leader^ip of 
Hafqld Wilson; it was also historic 
!for presenting the new image of the 
Labour Party as a united, oopstruc- 
tive, forward-looking, soientific 20th 
'cfntury piarty which is gbiUg to pull 
.Britain out of the doldtunib. 

In the past, the Labour Party has 
been torn by internal dissensions 
and fundanienlal differenies between 
the Right and Left wings, while the 
Conservatives, have always main- 
' taincd ■ the picture of a strong unit¬ 
ed party. This year there has, been 
a, reversal in the traditional role of 
tne Labour and Conservative parties, 
In the eight short ipoWhs ‘ he has 
been in power, Wilson has not only 
'shown an uncanny ability in lead¬ 
ing the Party, but, has succeeded,' 
beyond the most optimistic hopes, 
in reconciling what has hliliBcto 
• bera believed to be jrreconrilable 
elements. At the s^e time, the 
Conservative Party is now torji with 
internal dissension over tire leader¬ 
ship of the party. Jbabour emerged 
from the Scarborough Conference 
with, a new sense of unity and pur- 
piSsp, reflected in the moving and 
unsolicited testimoniai given by 
George Bfowti, the defeated candi¬ 


date for the leadership, for the di¬ 
rection and leadership given by 
Harold Wilson. "Though I had my 
doubts, perhaps, about the way we 
reached our leadership decision six 
months ago, I am very glad to-day 
sinrerely and honestly to- pay tri¬ 
bute to the way we are being led”, 
said Brown, Obviously, nothing suc¬ 
ceeds like the hope of suci-ess, and 
with political power so very nearly 
within the party’s grafep,' the mood 
of the Conference was one of sup¬ 
reme, confidence. 

Left-of-Centre Stand Pays 

One of the reasons why the Party 
has becxinie mure united under its 
new leader is, besides the supreme 
skill with which he has handled die 
Right Wing supporters of Gaitskell 
who begrudgingly accepted his lead¬ 
ership fsome have even unkindly 
suggested tliat he deliberately played 
Brown against Callaghan), Wilson’s 
Left-of-Centre stand which Has made 
him more acceptable to the Left 
Wing dissidents in the Party. 

Another factor which has served 
to cement the unity of the Labour 
'Party is the attitude oi Frank Cou¬ 
sin*, who was deeply suspicious of 
Gaitskell'as a parlour socialist whose 
.bacbgrauhd prevent^ him fropi 
being a real socialist, and who 


would not, therefore, use the Labour 
Party as an instrument of thorough* 
going social cliange. This lay be¬ 
hind much of the dissension in the 
Labour Parly. The link between the 
Trade, Unions and the Party, which 
had been so effective in the past as 
a result of the co-operation between' 
Attlee and Bevin, was broken under 
Gaitskell, and this led to much of 
the biuemess fo the celebrated pub¬ 
lic squabbles over defence and 
Clause 4. 

On the eve of a General Election 
it Was only natural that Party lo- 
ylalies would serve to smooth out 
the differtoces which, in the past, 
have been so regularly exhibited at 
Labour ' Party Conferences. The 
agenda was skilfully arranged so 
fliat defence, foreign policy and 
nationalisation — issues that have 
generated the most bitter arguments 
in the past — were excluded on the 
ground that they had been sufRci- 
ently discussed in the last three 
years. Denigrators of the Labour 
Party have commented rather acid¬ 
ly on this and said that the appa¬ 
rent unity of the Conference was 
based on the exclusion of these key 
and controversial items. 

The keynote of this highly suc¬ 
cessful Conference was set by 



' ’»p»ch which amply iHt»- Socialism befom automaricm to 

tralwj how much he ha* growa ki created it aow: Technological pro¬ 
gress could be directed to national 

ends only if it became part bf na¬ 
tional planning. The main theme of 


stature and gained in confidence. It 
was serious and purposeful and im* 
parted a sense of responsibility, to 
the assembled delegates. SocitHsm 
was defined in terms of the scientific 


his speech was die need for change: 
“The overdue need for this country 
to adapt itself to different conditions 


revolution. Wilson said that even if .There is no room for Luddites 

there had never been a case for in a socialist party”. Wilson point- 


' ‘‘it 'y'i; ’riij 

not to idrop, £!lause 4^ hui ^ !»>• 
define sociaHsm in terms of the 
scientific age. Instead of naticmalis- 
ing «dd, ailhig sectors of the ei»<' 
nomy, Britain shbuld apply pitblic 
ownership at the growing-points nf 
industry — in the mabufacture, for 
example, of products created hy 
Government-sponsored research and 


In Mining Industry... 

THE MUCH NEEDED VENTILATION 
AND PURIHCATION OF AIR 



Ventilation of air thousands of metres below earth's surface and 
the removal of toxic gas in the pits is effectively done by SF 
equipment 

Seme of the oldest mining companies of the world have relied 
onSF ventilation equipment for decades The engineering skill and 
over half a century of experience of Swedish technicians in SF 
are today available in Indie 



^ AIR SERVING THE WORLD 

t SF PRODUCTS INDIA LTD. 

(Subfidlary of AO Svanaka Fliktfabriken, Sweden) 

I HeidOflk. I 2A. St Otorgn Tarrite. Hutlnfi, CaleutuOt. Phone r5-S<*7. Branch Oflkei ; Himatiyt Houte, 5th Floor, 
5 P»lton Retd, Bombey.I, Phone . 26-3782 42A. H«-rinaion Road. Chotput. Madfaa-31. Phone 827M 
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'■Stf^'V'wi]]' 'cocH^' V^tbeiU<.'..<.~It 
A'b«m'^rinpip^ *** 

' j^titi]^ IfOfO' iwaMtiich ^uld accrue 
to ^rp*sd measure tdvtow'cottnnunity 
<ljfl*f .^e!|ltei|,. yh^ij njew jbj-, 

’ ^wtrieaj^weie tet -up.i ibe CoY«nt« 
loeflt ^01)13 decide srher^ they veiit, 
loevitajuief firitaip’a decUaiBg'indue. 
‘trie 9 *'for' new tisks. WUfton* empha- 

(a) The need to* produce ojore 
, . scientists.' ' < 

' ••(b)'Ti» ne^d'’to ke^ .th«m in 
. Britain, < 

/ fc) T6 ifaafce ' more inteUigent 
use of them when trained, 

' • *and , 

(d) To organise British industry 
' : 90 that it applied the results 

1 ‘ ’of scientific research Inore 
purpoaeluUy. 

Emfthauii on prOwtU 
It is* t'o Labour’s lasting credit 
tfiat it has appreciated, the vast scale 
upon which technology promises to 
trarisfoini society i‘n the years ahead, 
and'is planning to give the intelli* 
gent use'of 'scientific resources . a 
pre-emhien<'o which the ’Conserva¬ 
tive Party has neVci allowed. How¬ 
ever, it remains to lie seen whether _ 
the more extreme Left Wi'ng of the 
Labour Party will be prepared to 
accept this redefinition of socialism 
and believe that science and tech- 
, oology by thelnselves' will more 
than a'ny other single factor tranS- 
fonii the British attitude to claw, 
and that the desire for scientific 
efficiency wijf -both produce and be 
produces! bv social equity. The /Jaily 
IForker, for example, pointed'out 
that u'rtless the monopolies »re na¬ 
tionalised, the progiamnie outlined 
by Wilson would mean more steps 
hy the State to prop up private in¬ 
dustry They have suggested ^at' 
I..abour's brand of. planning aims 
only at making the capitalist “mix¬ 
ed econamv" work better tlian 
nnder the Tories. " 

Perhaps the most impbrtant as¬ 
pect of Wilson’s jtpeech waS his re¬ 
cognition of l^V fart that th(^ key 
'to the solution of Britain's prob- 
lemr; lies in rapi^ economic growth. 
“This Conference recognises.that the 
* alms of ej:ohomic ppHcy should be 
to. secure full employment and con- 






'it to'' i^B to3|>h^to iSR economic' 

grow^ dtot ooiild he^ ,to toidee„«. ^ 
tealtjy ol on. fncemea poJicjr, for 
■aS os an e^adiagiecoiumy' 
’tranks h^ in Lab^r p r i o r iti e s, the 
maj'qr Tradd Udl*^ can be'count'-, 
ra On to'^ oo-ooerato. The* Gihfer- 
c^ce has, certainly ac^ted the de- - 
-aurahilky for conceiUriatin^ oa rul 
earnings and rCjatink the tocitease in' 
money wages to the average ‘ip- 
errase in prd^acrivity. The ’attitude 
to growth, puts. t£f whole questiob 
of an fhcortiBg policy in a new'.light, 
described by Coii^s as “The pjfaB- 
ned growth of incomes not wage 
resfraint”.. Faith in the socialist in¬ 
tentions of Mr WHiOn was enough 
to persuade both Ted Hill (whose 
resolution’ condemning- » wage 
ffoeae vyas passed'at the TUC Con¬ 
gress at Brighton) and Frank Cou- 
rins, who was no less forthrighf in 
- spelling out the dangers of a-unh 
lateral wage fmcre, to accept the 
party's motion on an incomes poli¬ 
cy. In the ' et’vnt, the motion on 
planned economy which included an 
incomes policy cervering salaries,' 
wages, dividends, profits and social 
security benefits, was '-carried by 
6,090,000 votes to 40,000, 

Shai>e of Labour Government 

Some idea of the changes which 
' a Labour Governnieitt would intro¬ 
duce in the machinery of Govrm- 
rrie'nt -are now available. Wilson is 
thinking in terms of a number of 
• new Ministries, a Ministry of Pro¬ 
duction or Economic Planning, 0 
Ministry of Science, a Ministry for 
Overseas Development, a Ministry 
for Disarmament and a MiPislry 
for the United Nations. The most 
controversial of these changes is 
the appointment of a Ministry of 
Production and Economic Plan- 
ning. The Labour Party Is to make 
« disti'iictiom between the control of 
finance and the management ,of phy¬ 
sical resources, between the needs 
of the balance of payrae’qis and the 
claims of dpmdstir expansion. The 
idea is to divbat the Treasury of 
economic responsibility which will 
go to the new Ministry'. 

To compensate for this, more 
power will be given to the Chan’- 
cellor of the Exediequer to coutrol 
ex^ndi'tune and he will be a real 


tiedtor x 

'P^rtn'*d| tDBMitfln ' 
syotanu ' mmwtavy , Wic^, - . / 

inbn«geme«t, resj^olmlity for ■•ho » 
pound a* W» abroa4, ^ lOiW.. 
hew Mintot^ of ^Produpthm Wmild 
deu^ with' me luriton’s ^byautot n»'<. - 
‘sourcra and would draw ti^ {dads' 
and see, to It that other" dep,grftoWW’ ,, 
enforoed them. It would conceite it-j, ' 
self “widi i epnsiderabfe dr^toe of 
purpo«lvg physic^, ihterveafioh' to ^ 
industty, ahd with changes' in the ' 
structure ‘.of 'British' industry*!!,. 
*‘N*ddy” will obviously conrinw. ' 
under a Labour .GovernmoaG 'but; 
plans would be initiated by the Mia- ’ 
istry'of Productipn and endorsed hy 
“Neddy”, ae oppoato to the pro* ' 
sent systetn under wfiich ‘“J^Jpoti^” ' 
takes the initiative while its minto <■ 
terial chairman, the Chancellto of - ' 
the Ewchequer, is somewhat patoive< ' 

No EierUonOeri^ .Glauiiiek 

Wiiaon’a interest in the sci^ritific 
revolution is no mere elecrionOeriltg 
.gimmick,'He has always been SpieU' ' 

- tifically inclined and the story goes 
that when ashed by Crossman, as ! 
Gaitskell lay dying, what difference 
Wilson's toadership would have on 
Party policy. Wilson is sSid to hatto 
romarked,; “I would try to refeiw' ‘ 
the energies of the scientists 'and 
technologist^”. One pf His first stejps 
after election as leader Was to re¬ 
vive Labour’s Ifnks' with sclencO. 
Crosstnan was given the task of 
producing a plan for aci«iK» Which 
was to be the dominant theme for 
the Scarborough Lgbour Pturty Con¬ 
ference. Among the- experts cem- 
stilted to draw up this programme, 
were Professor filapkett, the dXstto' - 
piiished Left Wing scientist, Dr Vi¬ 
vien Bowden, Principal of . the ' 
Manchester School of Technology, 
and Robert Maxwell,' the scientific , 
publisher. 

By rethinking old socialist princi¬ 
ples in hew scientific terms, Harold * 
Wilson has, according to Crosstnan, 
given to a Labour movement, un¬ 
able of itself to throw off the stuffy 
traditionalism that was making it 
obsolete and absurd, the moral lift 
required to make a new start, 

The Scarborough Conference cer¬ 
tainly inspired delegates to the view 
that Britain could.earn for herself 
once again, by technical skill and 
working ingenuity, a respeprad, 
place in the world, 

mi 
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VHE three Southern Congress 
^ strong men — Kamaraj, Sanjecva 
Kea^ and Nija!irigappa — and the 
intruder from aophkslicated and dc- 
ctfdent West Bengat, Atulya Chosh, 
naet at Tirupati, went on to Maha- 
balipuram and then parted. Neither 
beauty nor worship touched them 
but' the strength and the lure of 
political power did. No message 
came to them and none emanated. 
But important work was transacted. 
Despite the diamatic fact of his 
resence, Atulya Ghosh was far from 
eing the central figure in the Tiiu- 
pati-Mahabalipiiram conclave. Nor 
was tlie question of his elevation to 
Congress Presidentship tlie most 
serious topic of the guarded and 
delicate conversations. Both he him¬ 
self and his ambitions were inci¬ 
dental. 

What one can gather by piobiiig 
the harriers of reticence is that 
Kamaraj was a'nxious to give some 
depth to hib plan by providing it 
with an ideological foundation. 
Being rather free from idcologn al 
lumber, he found it a ])aiiiful exer¬ 
cise, yet decided to share such 
thoughts as came to him with otiu'i 
thoroughly non-ideological persons, 
Sanjeeva Reddy and Nijalingappa. 
The prcssuic towaids ideology lame 
from the extraoidmary outbursts and 
antics of Sadoba Patil, who has tried 
to make out that Kainaiaj had woik- 
cd out his plan only to irieet tlie 
challenge of the D M K. Later the 
IVime Minister, egged on by the 
evil genius of Krishna Mciio'n, had 
used the Kamaraj Plan as an anti- 
Right hatdiet. 

KanwraJ Slung 

It is this palronisnig njjproacb 
that has stung Kamaraj and he has 
made his displeasure wideh known. 
During the Madras Pradesh Con¬ 
gress elections ho i.s reported to have 
told his confidantes that the Plan 
was meant to revitalise thi^ Congress 
throughout the country and not to 
meet a small danger in Tamilnad. 
Revitalisation could not be separa¬ 
ted from the moral tone of the orga¬ 
nisation and its cohesion around a 
programme of belief and actioii- 
Tberelbfle, the Plan needed to be 
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supplemented, tt needed ideological 
props. 

Kamaraj was particularly peeved 
by the fact that Ra.jaji was making 
full use of Patil’s broadsides against 
both his Plan and the socialist pat¬ 
tern of society. Rajaji’s comment 
tliat reading Patil’a speeches made 
him rub his eyes to sec whether he 
was not perusing bis own anti-Con- 
gress polemics, irked Kamaraj and 
woke him to the need for drawing 
dividing lines and making distinc¬ 
tions. 

He is, however, wary of the quick 
and far-ranging system of ideas 
piopouuded by persons like Krishna 
Menon and K D Malaviya. He likes 
and respects Menon and is genuine¬ 
ly convinced of Nehru’s indispensa- 
bility for India’s evolution to mo¬ 
dernity. Blit he is rather at sea 
when an integrated perspective plan 
IS presented as the map of the road 
ahead. One step enough for me ' 
The road is built by those who tra¬ 
vel as they travel. And in thi.s he 
IS far more in the tradition of Gan¬ 
dhi and much closer to the ‘Centre 
in the Congress, which is wheie the 
vast majority not only in that orga- 
ni»ation but in this land of ours is 

Patir* SirateKr 

It irquired the linking by Paid 
of the drive for organisstional reju¬ 
venation with the aims of udvaiiie 
to socialism — both of which the 
worthy Sadoba deplored — to turn 
Kamaraj’s thoughts to questions of 
policy. This is the healthiest thing 
that could have happened and can 
be an extraoidinariiy significant 
augury ft was to try to prevent his 
thoughts turning in that direction 
and to hx them on the far more 
trivial and li.uclable pioMcin of who 
slioiihi lie (aingress I’resident, that 
Patil despatched Atulva Cho-h. 

The line of argument was the 
familiar one of the baneful eonse- 
quemes of ideological choice sharp¬ 
ly presented for an organisation like 
the Congress and for a country like 
India. The impression had been 
created, Kamaraj was told, that the 
implementation ,of his Plan had 
been givqn, twist and that 

it waa rwpffSS^y,,'.-therefore, to de¬ 


monstrate tangibly its idhctlogihal 
ncntrtility. This could be done 
not adcqrting any harali. or tjen^ri*. 
ous approach to Patil for his out- 
burst* .and by giving the Congress 
Presidentship to somebody whom 
nobody could suspect of being k 
Leftist. 

It need not be Atulya Ghoi^. But 
It should not be Indira Gandhi or 
Jagjivan Ham. It could be Morarji- 
bhai, or wby not Kamaraj himself? 
Stretching the point Lalbahadur 
Shastri could be accomaaodaited but 
only as the best of a very bad bar¬ 
gain. It is llius that Patil’s emissary 
is said to have pleaded. 

What impact all this had on 
Kamaraj would have been difficult to 
gauge at any time. The dour nature 
of the man is his great asset. It 
is far more difficult now when the 
slakes aie higher than they have 
ever been, when the man himself 
has nut really made up his mind 
and when he is in the presence of 
utleily pragmatic colleagues, whom 
he leads by representing, mirror- 
like. 

Nehru Must Give tJie Lead 

The only indication of the way 
his mind was working was provided 
by the leported insistence by Kama- 
laj that ihc organisation, while it 
should also be a critic of the ad- 
mini.stratiuii, must function princi¬ 
pally as the propaganda and agita¬ 
tion wing of the government. It 
mu.st certainly represent popular 
grievances and desires but it must 
even more lake the jiolicies of the 
Government to the people. The com¬ 
munal separatist and “old world” 
opposition jiarVics had been able to 
do a great deal of mischief because 
such cxplanatoiy w'ork by respected 
and fiowerfiil Congress leaders at 
llie grassioots had long been aban¬ 
doned and only fitfully revived 
during the elections. The impliiatioii 
was clear enough. 

As for Congress President, Kama- 
laj is rcpoited to have been in fa¬ 
vour of the continuamT of Sanji- 
vayya who hud all the advantages of 
being non-controversial, youthful 
and energetic—this could not have 
pleased Sanjeeva Reddy, except as 
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, Modwng whatsoever is known ab¬ 
out what ideologio^ programme for 
^ organisation Kamaraj arid fais 
soti^ern colleagues have worked 
out rir even whether they decided 
that no programme U needed afti^r 
all. If an ideological platform was 


nooethdeas. . 


It now all depetids on what Pan¬ 
dit Nehrn is going to do. If he 
follows up his rather allusive rriti- 
cisni of Patil by a direct demand 
that the latter publicly eat hiimhie 
pie or hy insisting that ideological 


uk^y Kaman/ wIU Uie 
Stjlith to give him powerful wppo**. 
^t should Panditii pfevaficate arid / 
become elusive and enigmatic thori 
it is likely that the Southern strong¬ 
man’s reticence would damp down 
and the drift to the Ki^t in the 
organisation would become almost 
irreversible. 


4 KashTtur Diary 


Bakshi Is as Bakshi Goes 


JT is not altogether impossible tb 

meet Kashmiris who are mildly 
sorry that Bakshi Ghulatn Moham¬ 
med, India’s only other Prime Min¬ 
ister, may be on his way out under 
die plan on which has been plant¬ 
ed the paternity of Kamaraj. Such 
admirers of the Bakshi are, how¬ 
ever, mainly officials and other folk 
who have oone well out of the re¬ 
gime. It would be an understatement 
to say that most Kashmiris are look¬ 
ing forward to a change that must 
follow Pandit Nehru’s greatly be¬ 
lated decision on Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed. Even those who have 
profited from the Bakshi adminis¬ 
tration appear to have singularly 
little respect for him or his many 
friends and relations. The Third 
Bridge? The left side is Bakshi’s, 
the right his brother’s The Fourth 
Bridge? The right side is Bakshi’s, 
the left his cousin’s. That cinema? 
well, that’s Bakshi's third nephew’s. 
How come this senior job has gone 
to that junior official? The man 
was useful to Bakshi on such and 
such occasion or that he is married 
to this or that Minister's third bro¬ 
ther’s fourth daughter is the answer. 
The interest in these persistent 
stories begins to pall when one rea¬ 
lises that most of them are inaccu¬ 
rate only in detail, too true in es- 
aefnee. (e g, it isn’t this Minister but 
that; not the fourth daughter 
but the fifth.) To observe, as it is 
tempting to, that, in terms of cor¬ 
ruption at any rate, Kashmir is 
fully integrated, entirely in step and 
more with the rest of the country is 
to give in to an unpardonable deg¬ 
ree of cynicism. Sadiq, the P M to 
fCHne, is, even his critics concede, 
an hone.st man. 

The question is terribly important. 
Kashmir had never known a very 


honest adimnistration, whatever 
Rajataraagini might say. Never be¬ 
fore, however, did the pecqile of 
Kashmir feel that they had a' say, 
even a choice. Not that the say is 
heeded; not that the choice has in 
fact been conceded in full; but the 
feeling has a tremendous impact. 
Krishna Menon has spent months 
and years telling the world outside 
how r-ast-iron India’s case is in 
Kashmir. (The case is in fact strong¬ 
er than many think.) All India 
Radio and other agencies have spent 
uncounted megawatts of power and 
propaganda telling the people of 
Kashmir how wonderful it is to be 
with India and how awful it would 
be with poor and backward Pak¬ 
istan. It is not true that this ton of 
talk was never acxompanicd by even 
an ounce of practice; the Indian 
Army was once almost popular and 
even now enjoys a high repute as 
“occupying forces” go. As both 
Amei leans and Rusrians should ap¬ 
preciate, it was rather more diffi¬ 
cult to chooae the right civil admin¬ 
istration. Rigid honesty or ready lo¬ 
yalty? Russia, America and Britain 
should know that mistakes, such as 
India made, are easy to make, and 
that they may well be genuine mis¬ 
takes. What forfeits India’s right to 
be so tolerantly assessed is her re¬ 
fusal to be bracketed with any other 
country; the aggressive “holier than 
thou” altitude of the past, yet not 
entirely of the past, has earned 
India greater international opprob¬ 
rium than is her due. 

★ 

Being, m part, bureaucratically 
inclined, this writer thinks an ho- 
nester, even if harsher, administra¬ 
tion, civil or military, would have 
stood India in greater stead. There 
is, however, no histortcal warrant 


for such a ccteviction. The recorded 
history of organised government to 
far is too short to support the be¬ 
lief that a good goveminent is al¬ 
ways popular. It still seems possi¬ 
ble that I’ndia took greater pains te 
ensure Kashmir's r^resentation iu 
the Lok Sabha than to see that the 
poor ponywallah in Pahalgairi got 
his permit renewed without harrass- 
ment (meaning palm-greasing) and 
that, on the ground of being India- 
nnr than tliou, sumeoiie did riot sqll 
his property worth Rs 20,000 for a 
lakh and a half to some obliging 
Ministry at New Delhi, No outrider 
can know tlie compulsive exigencies 
of the romples situation in Kaah- 
mil It does seem, however, that 
professed loyalty to India has been 
permitted to be a profitable starice. 
Perhaps there was no alternative. 
Perhaps tlieie was, 

★ 

J' 

Here in Kashmir a visitor is wise 
to lie ware of what he is told. A 
Muslim official, protesting too much, 
or so it seemed, said, “We want to 
be with India; but we want an 
honest administration. And we want 
all of the Indian Constitution ap¬ 
plied to Kashmir”. As present-day 
Indian standards go, hefnest admin¬ 
istration is very much a relative 
concept and a matter of opinion. 
There are not a few Indians who 
would love to see Kashmir turned 
into a State of India, with a Gov¬ 
ernor and a Chief Minister, as 
Bakshi Chulam Mohammed has 
since announced he will bring about 
by amending the Constitution of 
Kashmir. Again, this writer is in 
a quandary. The separateness of 
Kashmir, as that of N E F A or 
Nagaland, may be awkward; it ha's 
not been proved yet that overdone 
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..Lp decisions of which the conse.- to rememher is that most of the .and" humanising;' influ^lOe tf “oofo* 
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. -f certainable in advance with any- process and its extension to Kaah' hi Kashmir, fpdian swnilarJsin tvhh 

mir may'seem .logical to Pakklan all.iuitopeVfectiW gains 

and its frienda ,It must he obvious more reality. The fnfefnahWitil • 
even to them that the process .can" obllgatioq, to appear acs!ep^le,''to 
only add to the sum total of human the ^sHms of the Kashmir Val^ 

suhering, India may, fpr purpose* imposes pn tHe Indian, people and 

of propaganda, . exaggerate the the Indian Government rite- addi-^ 

dangers of disturbing the status quo, fional ' dbligatibn to be fair to its 

which- no doubt suits her/ But Pak- mteVnal niinontnw Kaahmir.witK «ll 


thing' spproachmg piecision.. 


The question 6f Sheikh Abdujlah 
can no longer he , deferred. New 
Delhi ia quite mistaken in thinking 
that SO M Ps lately demanded^ a 
diftereni hiaaiier ol disposal of tti« 


imposes pn the Indian, people and 
the Indian Government addi-^ 
honal ■ dbligatibn to be fair to,its 
internal minorities. Kashmir, with all 


Clll, J»lCliasaa>a vs* jr-' — - s. -ii ^ 1 4_*L J l_ • -— -— 

(.asp otily to be dtff“=ult with the istah fools hdbody when it suggests its, hear,tbreaJang complexities may 
Government, Guilty or otherwise, he that the Kashmir-^ Valley can be yet have been allotted by history 
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miris. It is s^iid that he was disen¬ 
chanted with New DeUii because 


repercussions at all, elsewhere in 
India, the home still of many 


India the very real forces, of com¬ 
munal reartion and Hihdu. brthq-' 


Pandit Nehru would indefinitely millions of .Muslima Since .India doxy, of keeping alive in India the 
_• • and leave has her quota'of Hindu communa* flame.*'of human'tnleranre amt IiK«. 


defer urgent decisions and leave 
the Slieikh hanging in the air.> It 
is even said -that certain elements 
, covertly encouraged pfo-Pakiatani 
sentiments among a section to ex¬ 
pose U to their advantage. fGan 
• India’s C I, A have been in action 
here t6o, with results as disasl^a 
as on the Sino - Indian bor- 
der?) No outsider is competent to 
. sp^k on such matters; he can only 
express ^ vaghe ' doubts and sU^i- 
cions. When in foreign minds ihe 
charitable vagueness solidifies mto 
. downright ' anti-IndiBi)i«ni, New 
Delhi tends to put it all down to 
malice and prejudice; a closer look 
, at its dwri doings, and their conse- 
, qiiences,, would be more rewarding 

, Although to the world outside it 
seems only too clear that for all 
practical purposes India has made 
up , her ihind to hold what she has, 
the Kashmir Valley, she,-has in fact 
by no. means* made up her mind- 
just how to bold it, love it and be 
. loved, by it. A more nrthless'- gov- 
.erjiment than Nehru’s could 'at 
l^as^have tried to bring about matft- 
rJai" diahges in tbe. demographic 
' striicture' in the Valley; under 
pi^nt rtrles, -no Indian can buy. 

fjSA 


has her quota • of Hindu communa* 
lists, protecting th6 huge Muslim 


flame,* of human'tolerance^and libe¬ 
ral -set^ulwism, of setting an ex¬ 


minority-from the “logical” conse-' ample of rivilised living in which 
quences of giving up thp Valley ©ur largely - wicked human nature 
, ex- because it is Muslim may be beyond learns a thing or two from Nature 
fCan Nehru, whose services to Muslims ^^hicji is. nowhere in the world 
ction have never been adequately ack- more resplendent than here in this 
Lroua nowledged by Pakistan, Kashmir Valley. 

* —Flibbertigibbet 
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pEHNNING in liMii» » n ^eUeng- .' „ ‘.‘Beciein Sector’^ ; " 

‘. Jog experiittMit^: .Jt ;/<:»nperftB l>r 1^ k‘ optiinistic abotit ,t)ie 

he ecOtwiitic Mi|welopim8n», .of a potaintulit/ of agricnlture in buf 
wiinljcy.'vhH «wnoiny. in fact he <;on*ijlew 

if etagnation -W Vea^ ' .oarir^hg aj^idll^i^c as a kind of "hairgain 
MJ ,enpmiiU 9 ly’1>it J>0ipttl|tti<<|n isoctor*' in |^c economy, arguing 
m app«Umig^'dB^«e of -poverty.. : that iU.very backwardneys provides 
Igifi ctutuy* ,i« ,jj)e * ®® "i**^** of the unexploited poten> 

he economy, aupportiaij;’ about M ii^. that,there is in this sector. But, there but the substance is lacking, 
ler'cent ’pf the'pOpu^itWr ‘ and' and here is the crux of the pro* . g. p . 

teebunting for about hO piBr..>cent 4(4 Mini, for .’.this potentiaUjy to h« 
he' natlqtoal irreolhe, ‘ And ^ realked, Jtfrioulture needs a “iug 
prowth of food, production ie-harhiy: (ftssay No 1, pp 13-21). 

lUfficient to mpb With the growdi The dhoka mustihmt be cleared by 

way of on appropriate Idnd policy,' 


“i.H asked' to look after jts 
BHHiy On 1,200 farmers and give 
the'ih day-to-day guidance not merely 
in agricultural and animal hushett*. 
dry .techniques hut also in harm . 
planning, cooperative orgtnisittipn, 
panobayw, social service -etc” 
(Essay 1^0 1, p IS). ^The form is 


tf populatioa. Yield pCr acre >4 
ow; ihere^j^ tOO much pressure, of 
ropulation op land, .vrhereM the 
loil itself is under-nourished for 
vant of fertilizer; and, what is ai/en 
nore disturbing, culdvation i« sub- 
eot to uncertainties of weather due 
IS much to draught as to flood. Otir 
sxperiencta of the last twelve years 
if planning has - demonstrated how 
irecarious our estimates of invest- 
nent and output are and how depen- 
lent they are on what happens in 
he agricultural sector of our. eixh 
lomy. ' 

Agricultural development is thus 
he most impbrtant single element 
n the strategy for economic plan¬ 
ting in the country. In the collec- 
ion of essays under review, Dr S R 
5en, its distinguished author, has 
tddressed himself primarily to this 
dement. For, of the eighteen essays 
»llerte4 in the volume, as many 
Ls ten are devoted directly.or in- 
lirertly to the prcdileni of agricul- 
ure. Coming, as they do, from 
me who has been associated, as 
llconomic and Statistical Adviser, 
vith the Ministry of Food and 
Vgriculture - for nearly a decade, 
hese essays are of the utmost in- 
crest to students of economic 
fanning hert and abroad The 
'emaining essays deal with the wider 
iroblem of planning as such, m- 
duding price policy, Here.ggaip 
^ Sen's pbservodons cany a spe- 
sial signi&mince in view of the close 
laaodatioixhe has at present 
ivith the Planning Gimmission. 


credit policy and, marketing pcdicy, 
and then an all-mit effort made 
through an effective exten4id(i ser¬ 
vice towards the realisgtion of an 
adequate a^idultursl target. Here 
the . author is. careful to point out 
that -in a country like India, where 
labour IS abundant and larid rela¬ 
tively scarce, the aim of investment 
should be to' replace land by way 
of improvement, of the soil rather 


Tlic theme of a “big push” runs 
through till essays, “^e Indian/ 
farmer‘is' trapped in a inerft of ^ 
vicious circles. To break ' throq^ 
this mesh, an all-out effort will be 
required — concentrated enough tb . 
punch a hole all wgy throo^ 
the mesh and enable fhe farmer to' 
escape permanently from the trap 
he is in. (Essay No 3, p 33) It ' 
^18 with these words that the author 
hails the so-called “Package Pro¬ 
gramme” orgahiMd by'the Ford 
Foundation in 1961. The same 
spirit of urgency is to be found in 


than' to replace labour by way of • die author’s. plcg ^ fpr^ agriculturel 
mechanisation. Yertilixers, not trac¬ 
tors. are the instrument of agricub 
tural 'development in an economy 
like ours, where the land-man ratio 
is low. (Essay No 2, p 29). 

There does not seem to .be much 
that is new in the sperifir recom¬ 
mendations that Dr Sen makes. They 
are all in line with the general,' 

' agricultural policy of -the Govern¬ 
ment of India; after all Dr Sen’ 
himrelf had his' share of responsi¬ 
bility in shaping this policy.' What 
is significant is the emphasis that 
he lays on the intensity of operation 
called for in the field of agriculture. 

Referring, for example, to agricul¬ 
ture extension servicr, which is 
supjiosed to be the chief agency 
through which improved farming 
meth^s are to be .retailed U> ,oui 
ciHtiVators,' Dr Sen tells us that, 
whereas in Scotland one extension 


econcmiics rmearch (tUttay Nq 11} 
and hi his scheme for tar^t setting 
in agnctilture (EsMy No 14)4 
where, with charaCfedil^ foresight, 
he undeylines the need for program- 
mee, whidh would art in motion **a 
process which will lead ,to conti¬ 
nuous and sustained improvement 
in the agricultural productivity of' 
the country.” (p 173) 

Or -Sen is a planner,, not juat’ 
professionally, but by conviction, 
at any rate insofar as-his mteteat 
concerns under-deivloped econo¬ 
mies The present volume contains 
a number of papers bearing on the 
more important afreets of planning' 
theory and practice on which he haS 
brought to bear hi* wide knowledge 
awl experience. We are first acqu-' 
aimed with the machinery throu^ 
which planning operates in our 
country The machinety ip Compli- 
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agent serves 200 farmers, in Holland cated, particularly in ■ view of the, 

about 400 and in Japan, a land of democratic set-up within which it 

small holdings,, 500-600, in our funcuops, “Planning in . India ’is 

country an inadequately - trained essentially a liockward and, a fpr- 

village level Woiker, a mere matri- ward process — an exercise in sue- 
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n^ng. p]K>ce4ui«, amt he t«kb« tts extreme diipa^ties of Income ace 


tfaiioi^ a vaat maze olt cim<^a am) 
cotmtef-diecks t^ratin^g through 
the vaftoue organs of our 
machiuery, wito the Planning Qii^ 
mission and the National ifevelop- 
ment Council at the tqr and, say, 
the Block Deveiopment Organisa* 
ti^s at the bottom. He then gives 
a short account of our planniug 
technique, particularly underlining 
the significance of the splitting up 
of the plan horizon into long term 
planning, five-year planning and 
annual planning. At one end is the 
long term perspective covering, say, 
15-20 years, whose main cwcern 
is a broad assessment of neeifs and 
technological possibilities of the 
economy, while at the other •end 
are the annual plans which give a 
detailed programme of activities for 
the current year “in the light of 
the targets and financial provisions 
of the five-year plan”. These plans 
are inter-related, and yet they are 
not rigid, if only because a^'vast 
private sector coexists with the 
public sector in our economy. 

Investment Priorities 

The reinairhng papers on plan¬ 
ning deal with specific is.sues that 
aross* in the couise of the formula¬ 
tion of the Third Five Year Plan. 
Although writloii in a particular 
context and for a special audience, 
the analysis provided here has 
general significance. The concept 
of a self-generating economy, the 
policies germane to the creation of 
such an economy, the eriteria of 
investment priorities consistent with 
socialist aspirations — these are 
some of the things that are high¬ 
lighted in the.se essays, and they are 
analysed with tiie skill of a teclini- 
cian, tempered by the wisdom of the 
practitioner who knows the limita¬ 
tions of a rigid approach. A large 
investment programme is recxira- 
mended, involving considerable 
strain on the people, from which 
even the common man can hot 
escape. However, alive to the poli¬ 
tical implications of auch a plan. Dr 
Sen is anxious to carry through an 
“impact programme”, by way Of 
psychological preparation, along 
with the Plan, such as internment 
of beggars in big cities in work 
camps and infirmaries, work pro¬ 


being gradually riiminated and 
som^i^ viotole w happening in 
his neighbourhood and there is a 
teaeonable promise of his own 
standard of living and employment- 
opportunities improving during the 
next decade or so althwgh immedi¬ 
ately be h bring called upon to bear 
some strain. If we caxmot give him 
better things today, we must at least 
give him some visible token, besides 
promise, of die socialistic pattern of 
society that is to come.’’ (p 98) One 
wishes that Dr Sen who is not only a 
planner but also an administrator, 
.could persuade the Government to 
put these ideas seriously into prac¬ 
tice. Over-much concentration on 
growth-potential, as distinct from 
growth as such, may indeed be self- 
defeating; the common man would 
not care to understand the signi¬ 
ficance of ex^nentiai functions ! 

From the point of view of the 
technique of planning, the essay on 
“Criteria for Investment Decisions” 
is by far the most important. Our 
author lays down certain po8.sible 
criteria for investment decisions, 
namely output, employment, surplus 
etc. and indicates, an a starting 
point, the primacy of the surplus 
criterion, tempered by considerations 
of foreign exchange. This is a much- 
trodden field, and differences still 
exist among economists as to what, 
even aLceptliig maximisation of 
surplus as our investment criterion, 
must be the time horizon in relation 
to which the criterion is to be 
applied. Dr Sen has steered clear 
of these controversies and has 
directed his attention rather to the 
practical, rough-and-ready method 
of doing the job. And here he takes 
a project-wise approach and pro¬ 
ceeds to enumerate type* of data 
that might serve as the basis of 
investment decisions. By the way, 
it is difficult to see why F.ssays 10. 
11, 1.3 and 14 should not have been 
placed under Part I where thev 
rightly belongv 

P L 480 and Deveiopment 

■niere is a miacellaneous collection 
of Essays in Parts If and III on 
the Human Factor in Growth, Statis¬ 
tical Methods in Economics, Price 
Policy, etc — written for special 


soawB 0 B - « nuora^ of pfedlweinii 
besetting opr econotisy. 
mentiiHi, however, iie^ to bk . 
made of the last essay in the o^lecr 
don, Impact and Implicationa c4 
Foreign Surplas Disposal on Under< 
developed Economies, whkA is An 
addMss delivered at the Fiftieth . 
Anniversary Session of the Ameri¬ 
can*, Farm Economics Gmference 
held at Ames, U S A, in August 
1960. There was considerable 
amlaiiguity in the attitude of the 

donor country as well as the recip¬ 
ients in the early days of the sur¬ 
plus disposal programme. Tlie USA 
presented a face which was “a com¬ 
bination of that of a kind-hearted 
humanitarian, an anxious salesman 
and a hard-headed negotiator”, 
while to the recipients the proposal 
came at once as “a generous offer 
to he readily accepted and as a form 
of ‘charity' which would adversely 
affect their national morale and 
weaken the spirit of self-reliance.” 
Some even viewed it as a kind of 
dumping which would injure their 
agricultural production and also 
their export trade. 

Aa, however, tlie programme for 
surplus disposal was integrated with 
the plans for economic development 
of pnder-deVeloped countries, much 
of these misgivings disappeared. For 
the surplus could now be regarded 
as a form of foreign aid to be used 
as a supplement to other resources 
for economic development- In eco¬ 
nomies where not only plants and 
machinery but also circulating 
capita) is in deficient supply, this 
surely is an important consideration. 
Yet even here, as Dr Sen points out, 
certain considerations have to be 
kept in mind. First, commodity 
assistance must not be looked upon 
as a substitute for general foreign 
exchange assistance. Secondly, the 
counterpart funds must not be 
allowed to dissipate into lines of 
production outside the pkn. Thirdly, 
the utilization of these funds should 
be on programme basis rather than 
on project basis. And lastly, in view 
of the uncertainty involved, the 
programmes for ecomwnie develop¬ 
ment must not lean too heavily on 
such assistance. 

It is encouraging to note that tlie 
Indian authorities are alivp to these 
considerations; despite some local 
critics of P L 480. the counterjiart 
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JwfP, joot yet produced <|il^ 
dterbinf effect upon our econoBay. 
Nftt, oply ha? our Government taJtW 
ft cautious approach to the use ~oi 
these-lands, the donor Lountry has 
8^80 shown considerable understand' 


self ht perhaps’ <S« 
of xsr^u. „ , 


-- 

ift a idelight So se* uiftni 


Altogether it ia a etwa thihg tfiat *•■ « -delight so sM them Jmu$m 
Dr Sen has coUe<a^ these essays' ^ 

lor publioalihn,’ The ^nerfl r^Sdey meed -tbw wrcelieBt eoDecSiot) So all 
to whom the essays would not other*- aectops students of .phj^hfng.' . 


‘ALL A 
BLOWING 

ALLA 
GROWING’ 


Whot kssps blowing qnd growing ,in |h«ntpiir 
IS USCO Stssl oust in foci there is isbawt« 
MtHon tons of sfeitl ingots o ytee, Ml' 
to talk of. flnhhsd ststf, bfeoms, blllitt, bon, 
ihsftti, rolls and stractarpls—eentlng dht 
ctosslesd/ from llift'*hds0retftd staolwprks. 
These, the enfl predocts of Bvrnpur 
-blowtng and growing', help to shape 
many o thing wMch form port of eur 
daily life and part of owr industrial life. 

Indeed, in every sphere of tho 
counfty's endee'vour ot preseo), 
IISCQ Steel is playing o 
very subtlontiat port. 


FACES THE 
FUTURE WITH 
“ONFIOBNCB 



TMft INOIAM 

inoNOOTKEk 

eoMesMv uMiTKO 

MSMAeiHe AUNTS; 

Mastiw euan ltb. 
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Damn Dragie 


General Ne Win's coup d’etat in Mmch 19^ UKU the product of the soci^palitieait and mcononue i 
omis which Burtna faced in its attempt to ocMeoe rapid^mt^efsnant tekile mmntauuag paiiUanmtary demp- 

crttcy. ' ' ■' 

Th(‘ Revolutionary Council has discarded par liamentary democracy, declaring that it will develop 
.foch- (onm of democracy as will promote soeiatist development. 


According to the "Barmese Way to Socialism", the Burmese pfmy, headed by the Revolutionary Conn* 
cil, will guide the country during the transitional p«rt»d to achieve a socialist pattern of society tfaough 
.mcialisaiwn of the means of production and planned development. The central role in this development m 
given to worAers and peasants. In the process, it is hoped, they tviU be transformed into a strong and orga¬ 
nised social force capable of taking over, state power and conirolUng further development. 


'T'HE Rurmem Army, headed hy 
General Ne Win, overthrew 
L) Nu’s Government, dissolved Par¬ 
liament and placed a Revolutionary 
Council consisting of the high-rank¬ 
ing army ofiicerH at the helm of 
affairs in a coup d’etat on March 
2, 1962 The danger of disintegra¬ 
tion from the actions of certain 
federalists who were planning an 
uprising to separate the Shan States 
and some other parts of Burma, 
intensification of the activities of in¬ 
surgent groups and geiieial break¬ 
down of law and order — these 
were the immediate factois leading 
to the military intervention. 

This was not the first appearance 
of General Ne Win and the Burmese 
Army' on the Burmese political stage. 
They otga'nised the caretaker gov¬ 
ernment from October 1958 to Feb- 
luary 1960 Rut there are obvious 
difference.® between the army inter¬ 
ventions in 1958 and 1962. The 
army intervened the first lime with 
tile sole mteutioii of restoring law 
and order in the country and pre¬ 
paring conditions for general elec¬ 
tions witliin a .short period so as 
to transfer power back to politici¬ 
ans. This time the military govern¬ 
ment is not committed to withdraw¬ 
ing fiom power once the mistakes 
of the political parties have been 
corrected and law and order restor¬ 
ed. Further, the military regime in 
1958 did not involve itself in radi¬ 
cal social, political or economic 
change wherea.s the present Revolu¬ 
tionary Council has initiated radical 
rhanges in the entire system. In 
brief, the first army inlerventiota was 
made in the name of saving parlia¬ 
mentary democracy, whereas the 
present military regime is working 
to destroy that system and establish 
a new order of socialist democracy. 


In view of these differences, the 
description (ff the "1962 coup d'etat 
as the ‘Second Revolution’ by its 
leaders is justified — achievement of 
Independence being the ‘First Revo¬ 
lution'. The coup detat wm not the 
expression of personal ambitions, 
nor was it the result of interference 
by a foreign power. It was the pro¬ 
duct of the socio-political and eco¬ 
nomic crisis which the country faced 
in the attempt to achieve rapid 
development while maintaining 
parliamentary democracy. 

Seeds of the Second Revolution 

The basic causes of the Second 
Revolution, ie. the real causes of 
the socio-political and economic 
ciisig and the failure of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy, will be found not 
in the events which immediately 
preceded the military interventioD, 
but in the development irf the coun¬ 
try over the past many years. The 
autarchic feudal structure, its des¬ 
truction almost owmight by colo¬ 
nialism, the opening up of the Bur¬ 
mese economy to the world market 
along with the beginnings of capital¬ 
ist production and commerce with¬ 
in the country, the imposition of 
new forms of ptditical power, the 
growth of nationalism and the strug¬ 
gle for independence, its achieve¬ 
ment and then the struggle for 
national unity, political as well as 
economic, la conditions still domi¬ 
nated by a colonial inheritance — 
the real causes of the Second Revo¬ 
lution will emerge from an analy¬ 
sis of factors su^ as these. If the 
military intervention ig narrowly 
viewed as the result of events imme¬ 
diately preceding it, then it appears 
as a coup detat, but if it is seefn 
from a broader viewpoint, in the 
context of the historical develop¬ 
ment of the nation, then it appears 


more like a genuine revolutiryn. Hi* 
term ‘revolution’, of course, shoul4 
be used conditionally as 19 months 
are too short a period for die mil!- 
lary government to show concrete 
results which should be the criteria 
for judging such a historic event. 

Space does not allow the elabo¬ 
ration of all factors mentioned 
above, but it may be worthwhile to 
point out the main characteristics of 
Burmese political and economic 
development which have influenced 
the present position of the country. 
Burma became independent on Janu¬ 
ary 4, 1948. The party which leui the 
struggle for independence was the 
Anti-Fascist Peoples* Freedom Lea¬ 
gue, the AFPFL, comprised of all na¬ 
tionalist forces including socialists, 
communists, the army units and 
some other parties and national or¬ 
ganisations. It was formed In 1944. 
too late to become, like some other 
liberation movements, a strong and 
united organisation through a long 
anti-colonial struggle. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the pro¬ 
cess of disintegration of the AFPFL 
which was more a front than a 
party began immediately after in¬ 
dependence. First, the Red and 
White Flag Communist Parties 
broke away and started an open in¬ 
surrection against the then progres¬ 
sive nationalist movement. Some 
army units joined hands wldi them. 
The desire of some Karen natiOtial 
groups to have a separate State 
brought.the KNDO into open re¬ 
bellion against the AFPFL Govern¬ 
ment further threatening the unity 
of the young nation. In 1949, at 
the height of the country-wide in- 
surrectfon, the Government of 
Burma was rather better described 
as the Government of Rangoon, the 
only area in which it exercised real 
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OF SPECIAL 
SI6NIHCANCE 

Tbe f»et» presented bare are of tpecUi li^ifioMice to erory 
tbinking indioB. Tb« aro iaawtaat to you aod yoor 
family, for tb« very foture of the > lutioa dopaailf on oMr 
defence againat the Chioeie agpeuora. Onri U a jMaeefiil 
nation »od we ere a peace-loving people. Bnt we will never 
give in to aggreaaion. 


THE CMMESe TMEAT 

The troth ii that the Chineae 
aggreaaion on oar border oon- 
tinuea although actual fight¬ 
ing baa atopped. China atill 
oceupiea 14,000 B<j|. milea of 
Indian territory m Ladakh 
and continuea to mast her 
troopa on our borders. Vc 
abali have to be ready to meet 
any new aggreaaioii. Let lu 
renew our pledge not to rest 
until the foat of tbe oggrea- 
lora hot been driven out nom 
our toil. 

A HACNIFICENT RCSNHSE 

People from all vralka «f life 
rallied to the call when the 
Prime Miniater. Sbri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, lanached the 
National Defenre Fund. The 
reaponae woa magnificent. 

We gave generonaly .. with 
all our heart.... for we re¬ 
alized that no sacrifice is too 
great for freedom. 

A FIRM RESOLVE 

Let us make a firm resolve 
to keep on giving until the 
threat to our freedom la 
removed Let us give gold. 


for- what good are gold ban¬ 
gles today, if tomorrow wn 
are all m iron ahacklea f Let 
oa give money. Our snatained 
contribntion will help build 
up defence 

THREE IMIOD REASONS FOR 
CIVIN6 

1. Give to protect your own 
future and the fntnre of your 
children, 

2. Give to preaerve the ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of your 
Motherland. 

3. Give to preaerve peace in 
Indu and ihroogbont tbe 
world. 

CONSIDER THESE QUESTIONS 

Shall we abirk our duly and 
risk our honour? Shall we 
allow our Jawans to lay down 
their lives for us without 
hacking them up? Shall we 
be selfiab today—only to find 
that tomorrow everything we 
cherish and value hoa been 
taken from ns? Shall we put 
self before country, greed 
before valour, material pos- 
aeasiona before freedom? 


THINK IT OVER 


TAKE PART IN NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


( 


f fr,«v 






tw^'- ABnetiil' '«leetkiM,. /iW>.«il&i(^' 
IgMif^sd ptttetfnittrtly. But 
'tbe ftotion^ atzuggle betwoea Tb4* 
IduQ 4tud U-Bas cuntributmi to a 
furtlMr eieterioratioii in die poUtkal 
^iluatioft. 


' '«itd‘ et^led ' dte imor^aui 
U^' ibs citifis and: towu^pe ^3 
,f|«e«i tite WniiMunicatioi^ lines. 
SimB tben, however, diveirseininear' 
II; ^groups )i«ve contimied to be 
• vscttwe, iu> die remote xUlages and 
lorestBi tfaeir strength and the in' 
. tenrity* of their operation$ incrcas- 
iilg or decreasing with changes in 
the general political climate. These 
groups have comstantiy vitiated the 
cbunhry'a political stability and eco¬ 
nomic development. 

Split in AiVFl. 

Instead of growing stronger 
through the struggles it had to face 
during the immediate post-inde- 
prtidence years, the AFPFL suffer¬ 
ed further losses, The strongest and 
leading group in the AFPFL re¬ 
mained the Socialist Party and al¬ 
though a group of Red Socialists 
left it in 1950 to form the leftist 
Burma Workers and Peasants Party, 
its basic strength was unaffected. 
The real split in the AFPFL, which 
took place in 1958, was a turning 
point in Burma’s post-independence 
political development, The differ¬ 
ences between two groups within 
the AFPFL, called the “Uneducated” 
and “Educated” factions, started as 
early as in 1952 and became pro¬ 
nounced during the general elec¬ 
tions of 1956. The two groups had 
a common goal, the achievement 
of a welfs^e State, but they differ¬ 
ed in their approadi to it. The “Un¬ 
educated” faction emphasised deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture, while the 
“Educated” faction laid stress on in¬ 
dustry. When personal differences 
and a struggle for power permeat¬ 
ed the rank and file of tlie party, 
and when U Nu, the then Prime 
Minister and Party President, sided 
with one group, the AP’PFL split 
from the very top to its roots like 
a tree struck by lightning. U Nu 
and Thakin Tin headed the ‘Clean 
AFPFL’ and U Ba Swe and U Kyaw 
Nyein the ‘Stable AFPFL’. The en¬ 
tire party membership was divided 
as were the affiliated organisations 
like the TUC(B) and ABPO. So 
tfa^ year 1956 saw the unhappy end 
of Burma’s once united, strong, anti- 
colonial and progressive liberation 
movement. Since then Burma has 
had na party strong enough to form 
a stable government. It is true that 
U Nu’s Union Party got as many 




To moJce niattem worse, a succes- 
«on of goveromenta could not make 
any Impact on the economic situa¬ 
tion. The eccmomtc potential of the 
country was severely damaged 
during the Second World War. 
Eighty-five per, cent of Burma’s 
population is d^endent on the 
,land, principally on rice, the main 
crop, the growing of which em¬ 
ploys half of |he total working pcfm^ 
lation on tw«.^£^ds of fim .toifat 
cultivable itmd. Abot^ 70 per 
of the country’s COpiSWte jrf 

rice^ Apart from tfertexploilwtioBf^of 
teak forests and'<nl-Wells, industiTr 
is negligible. Immediately after in¬ 
dependence, tlie AFPFL Govern¬ 
ment , adopted a two-year plan of 
economic development which, how¬ 
ever, failed completely owing to the 
country-wide insorreotion. Wnen re¬ 
lative peace was restored, the Gov¬ 
ernment adopted in 1952 the amJESl- 
tious Eight-Year Plan, called ‘Pyid- 
awtlia’ (Welfare) Plan, ,the main 
targets of which were to attain the 
pre-war level of production arid to 
create conditions for further deve¬ 
lopment. Tile financing of the plan 
depended too much on the export 
of rice and when in 195'J the price 
of rice in the world market sud¬ 
denly dropped, the plan w^as left 
without sufficient financial resources. 
The implementation of the plan was 
finally abandoned in 1956, although 
72 per cent of the investments 
planned for that period were 
incomplete. A new fmir-year plan 
was started tn 1956 covering only 
the public sector, but at the end of 
the four-year period in 1960 it had 
not achieved the planned investment 
of 2,000 million Kyats. 

Economic Falltirf- 

In the fourteen years of independ- 
enee, the gov ermaeats ofvBurma, 
both the AFPT'L’s and the Union 
Party’s, failed te raise the-^are of 
industry in the gross domestic pro¬ 
duct, which (excluding the rice 
mills) is only 11 per cent; nor did 
they succeed in diveisifying agri¬ 
culture ot redheitij^dependenre on 
it. On the contrary, the dependence 
on agriculture actually increased. In 


r UMT ‘fimatm tkm Affibmintid' 
pW/'ceot 

ports compared with 70 per cont 
to^y. The national per capita in¬ 
come is still 15 per cent lower than 
the pre-war level sfnd attHMiots to 
about 56 U S dollars. (“Second 
Four-Yaar Plan”, Ministry of Na¬ 
tional Planning, Rangotoi, 1961 p 
7). 

Tile ^litical parties in Burma 
and their activities have had mtich 
in common: their general socialist 
outlook and shared objective of es- 
tablisbing a socialist pattern of so¬ 
ciety; tms adoption of progressive 
political programmes as well os of 
economic plgns though these were 
seldom implemented; splits and 
factiohal struggles caused more by 
personal conflict than ideological 
differences; membership composed 
of all social classes that is, pea¬ 
sants, workers, intelligentsia and 
middle classes or petty bourgeoisie; 
small end inefficient cadres and con¬ 
sequent failure to engage the mas¬ 
ses in the rapid development of the 
cotmtry. There are many other cha¬ 
racteristics as well, but among the 
above-mentioned, the two crucial 
ones were failure to engage the 
masses in the process of develop¬ 
ment and the non-implementation 
of programmes and plaits. These 
failures directly caused the politi¬ 
cal and economic crisis hi the 
country and thus led to the inter¬ 
vention of the army. 

*SociMllM Demoenicir' 

In the policy declaration of the 
Revolutionary Council, “The Bur¬ 
mese Way to Socialism”, it is clear¬ 
ly stated that the socialist aims of 
me nation cannot be achieved 
through such forine of parliamenta¬ 
ry democracy as Burma has experi¬ 
enced in the past. Tlie Revolution¬ 
ary Council firmly believes that it 
must, in accordanee with existing 
conditions and environment and 

changing circumstances, develop 
forms of democracy which will pro¬ 
mote atid ensure socialist develop¬ 
ment, ie, ‘socialist democracy'. 

The Burmese army, headed by 
the Revolutionary Council, will 
guide the country during the tran¬ 
sitional period to achieve a socialist 
pattern of society through socialisa¬ 
tion of tile mea^s of production and 
planned development. The central 
role and place in this development 
is given to the peasants and work- 
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A twirf for clKirtcil iHUdiatiM 

A Juriker tribute to out hedtrshtp In India hot be0i 
gioen by HmdutUm Steel ihtough the award of 
iheeontract for tupply, erection andconm/isioning 
of die Electrical fewer Dlsirtbution eqttipmeni 
for their expataum at Durgapur We, at CCCr, are 
proud to be astocleted with the engineen of 
HSL tn shouldering the responsINUty for the 
electrification of this gigantic project 
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Mil, ' (tn^ <'«)iii ‘''’ '-"mdimMf'' 

Oft ^tMiQflkviAuit into ft .strong./iia4^ ,w tradilib 
orgUiiw^ Bodal {cnncft cspablft ^ and in d<^i 
taksftg over State . power ftnd Con- be BunnM( 
trolhng further development of the all. 
fWi<^ty free from any exploitation. 

Political parties have not been „ , 

hftiined but their activities are cent- ® 

rolled. If a party i» i^eady to co- 'mpl««entt 
operate with the Govertimeirt in tionary t.ot 
implementing the ‘Burmese Way to ,f” *»**''* 
Socialisin’, then it is welcome; if 
the party is quiet and neutral then 
it is tolerated and it enjoys a aort 
of status quo; but if the party i.r^ 

actively opposes the efforts of the .*’,, . ^ 
Revolutionary Council then it is *“ 

suppressed and the leadership of the ^ , urm^ 
party can even be arrested, as the 
leaders of tlie AFPFL wero recently. * 11 ^,'u- 




./i-V,./ 


l^iifMiophjr of lh« Hevolulion 

The Revolutionary Coulicil has 
started a new party, the Burmese 
Socialist Programme Party (BS 
PP), which IB to be a cadre party 
during the transitional period, and 
will later on become a mass party 
of peasaiitB, workers and the intel¬ 
ligentsia. The ideology of the BS 
Pp has been published under the 
title ‘The System of Cormlation of 
Man and His Environment’. In the 
first part of the ‘Philosophy’, as it 
is also called, the correlation of 
mind and mattei' and their influence 
On the development of the world 
are aet out while in the second part 
the materialistic and dialectical ap- 
proach to historical and contempo¬ 
rary development of society is ac¬ 
cepted and stress is laid on the 
conflict between the exploited and 
exploiting classes as the cause of 
st^ial revolutions. Firm belie! is 
expressed in the final victory of the 
peasants and workers m tlie social¬ 
ist State where the means of pro¬ 
duction will be in their hands and 
la a consequence exploitation will 
'^Sftjroear. In the ‘Philosophy’ the 
Revolutionary Council has empha- 
siied that it has ctumn the middle 
way, free of rightist or leftist de« 
viations. 

Tlie leftist parties have pointed 


and in d<^ng ro hfts-motvo itftaitvto 
be Burmese ftnd Yifttionalfst' ftboro 
all. ' 

SoclaUsalion of Prddnetion 

Some of the policies have bieen 
implemented already. The Revolu¬ 
tionary Couticrl has nationalised all 
banks, several of winch were hrreign, 
the Burma Oil Cwnpany, import 
trade and the largest part of ek- 
port trade (namely hi rice and teak 
wood), and some private concerns. 
The largest part of medium and 
sniali industry is still ip the hands 
of Burmese nationals or of Chinese 
and Indians with Burmese' citiaen- 
.ship. General Ne Win has declared 
all this 'too will be nationalised one 
day. But what Burma needs now is 
to build up new industries. The 
Revolutionary G>,u'ncil has started 
several projects In agriculture 
mechanisation has been encouraged 
as well as irrigation and diversifica¬ 
tion. New culdvable land Is to be 



•' ; Ift 'its'^e^f^ "tii>_' 
ipsunriBaioa and .Itifiiiig,, 
nnity fn the Rift - Rowolu* > 

tidnary 'CouiuS,.'hs^ / ordiiii^r' 4 
general tmimty and otsrtsid ^peaco 
parleys 'vhh gil, itisiprgbnt 
whioh honestly wish to-reswoft law- 
fui activity and will dbqjjejiwe jjn 
the impiementadon of the ‘fiunmaie 
Way to Soclajistn’. Bht tiie Council 

will not tolerate other groups, wRidb 
persist in their -extrranist dmnands, 
like the Red' Flag Commuidsts and 
Kachin Independence Army. 

As stated earlier, 19 montha is 
too short a period to judge the suc¬ 
cess of the new policies. Neverthe¬ 
less, if the Revolutionary Council, 
in the implementation of its declar¬ 
ed policy, gets active support of the 
masse.?, i e, peasants and workers, 
in whose name the coup d’etat was 
staged, then it will have become 
a genuine Second Revolution 


Exports: Ups and Downs 


piFTY NINE important countries 
in the world bought more goods 
from' India in 1962-63 than in the 
preceding year, according to a sur¬ 
vey of India’s export trade by the 
World Trade Department of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Cal¬ 
cutta. These countries included the 
U K, USA. USSR. Yugoslavia, 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia. 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, ' France, 
etc; But forty-two countries redu¬ 
ced their offtake of Indian goods, 
such as Belgium, Ceylon, West Cei- 
many, Indonesia, Japan, New Zea¬ 
land. Sudan and, Thailand. India 
had a deficit in the balance of trade 
with as many as forty important 
countries. The deficit was most se¬ 
vere with West Europe, particulaily 
West Germany, With whom it amo¬ 
unted to Rs 82 crores. 

Importers in the U K have recen¬ 
tly evinced keen interest in obtaining 
from Indie a number of new items 


1 elated to new products. As many 
as 33 enquiries were in respect of 
handicrafts. 

India’s total exports to the EEC 
were H« 47 crores in 1962-63 
against Rs 51 crore.s in the preced¬ 
ing year. In fact, India’s export 
with the E C M has remained prar- 
ticallv stagnant at a low level for 
the past se\eral years, mainly owing 
to high tariffs, fiscal regulations 
and quota restrietions. 

But there has been a apbetacular 
increase in India’s export to East 
Eiirone From Rs ' 25 crores in 
1957-58 the exports rose to Rs 92 
crores in 1962-6.3 forming 13.,3 per 
cent of India’s total exports. The 
conclusion of bilateral agreements 
and the orientation of the econo¬ 
mies of those countries towards in¬ 
creased coTisumptiop have greatly 
helped the expansion of our ©xport 
trade with this region. 


out that this 18 a duaf philosophy, 
trying to unite idealism and mate¬ 
rialism, and is, therefore, unscienti¬ 
fic, Some social democrats haVe on 
the other hand described it as a 

downright Marxist philosophy- What 
is more true than either of these 
.one-sided comments is that the Rv- 
volutionary Council has tried to 


such as plastics, chemicals, herbs 
and drugs, handicrafts, foptweai, 
cigarettes, cigars, galvanised buck¬ 
ets, sarees, towels, Sewing-thread, 
raw silk ties, canned fish, sugar. 

plywood and timber. In 1962 the 
Indian Hi^ Conumssion in the U K 
received frofn'''the U K importers 
703 trade enquiries, many of which 


Exports to the USA improved only 
by Rs 1,5 croreg although some in¬ 
dividual items like fiah preparations, 
raw cotton, mica, coconut fibre 
yarn, sewing machines, footwear 
and art works recorded substantial 
increases. But there was a steep 
decline in coffee, pepper, sugar und 
cotton waste. 
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BistrUnitwin of imc&mti mmmg diffemu fudon of productioa U intporUM jtoAi the poiiU of view of 
eqta^ijitt has also impHfatiatts^fpr inceritives to increased production. 


’ ‘ The ■ foUoudng study shows that changes in. ' the dUtribution- of agricultural income during the decade 

,1951^32 . to '196(H§1 adversely Affected 'both equ^ and wcentwes. 

' Durffig this period ther^. was' a dderiqration in’the relative position of agricultural labourers and cut' 
Hvators and an improvement in that’, of rent and isUorest receivers. 

{The views expressed in this paper are those of the authors and in no Way those of the Government 
of India’\. .... i ' 


five-year plans have imparted '' 
a certain amount of dynacnisin 
to India’s economic development 
which i* partly reflected in the in¬ 
crease in national income hy 42 per 
cent and per capita income by 19 
per cent between 1951-32 and I960.- 
61, In this context a significant 
question pertains to the distribution 
of income. The problems of estima¬ 
ting national income and determin¬ 
ing its distribution have engaged 
the attention oI researchers like S J 
Patel, ‘ I S Gulati, ° A K Chatter- 
jee, • M Mukerjee, * and recently 
Dey and Maitra. ’ Ti'iese studies 
relate to particular years and con¬ 
tain some improvements over earli¬ 
er attempts. Patel, Mukerjee and 
Chatterjee have utilised C S 0 eoti- 
mates of income originating from 
agriculture, animal husbandry and 
ancillary industries. Dey and Mai¬ 
tra have independently estimated 
national income originating from 
the agricultural sector which they 
have defined to cover growing crops 
(excluding plantations), forestry 
and animal hli-'bandry. As a result 
of the exclusion of plantations, dis¬ 
tribution of income in agriculture 
and changes in it may not be ad¬ 
equately revealed. Besides, as these 
studies pertain to a particular year, 
changes over a period of time can¬ 
not be gauged from them 

In any study of income distrihu- 
tion the method adopted to delineate 
the various factor shares is crucial.* 
It is, therefore, imperative to ex¬ 
plicitly lay bare the procedure and 
components used. 

Distributive Share* 

Accol'ding to the C S 0, the agri- 
cultural sector comprises the grow¬ 
ing of field eraps, plantations and 


ancillary industries In this paper 
the national income , .originating 
from this sector as published in the 
Economic Survey of laduin Agricul¬ 
ture, 1961, ^ has been utiHsod. The 
distributive shares used are : (a) 
payments to agricultural labourers, 
(h) rent on land, (c) interest on 
borrowings, (d) taxes, and (e) cul¬ 
tivators’ Income, the residual. 

In eatunating the income of 
agricttItuTai labourers in the form 
of agricultural wages, Dey and 
Maitra have taken the figure of the 
agricultural labour population as 
reported in the Second Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry Report (1956-57), 
notwithstanding the publication of 
the 1961 Census figures. Similarly 
the number of earners per house¬ 
hold has been taken by them to bo 
2.7 which was the figure given in 
the First Agricultural Labour En¬ 
quiry Report. Actually the earning 
si^e, of the agricultural labour 
household reported in the Second 
ALE was 2.0. Perhaps Dey and 
Maitra included helpers who, stric¬ 
tly speaking, should not be consider¬ 
ed earners, 

■ In the estimation of rent by Dey 
and Maitra, if 15 per cent of out¬ 
put comes to Rs ^3.7 crores, the 
total value of agricultural output 
should be Rs 6,5W crores in 1956- 
57. In this case the income from 
agriculture of Rs 4,191.05 as given 

by them ifi a gross rinder-estimate. 

* Dey and Maitra have not made 
an independent estimate of the in¬ 
terest on cultivators’ borrowings but 
have taken the figures estimated by 
A K Chatterjee. Here it should be 
noted that the supply of cooperative 
credit to Cultivators has b^n in¬ 
creasing and as such the percentage 


of cooperative credit in the total 
borrowings has been very likely 
rising. Thue the assumption fhat 
the percent^ of loans oiitatanding 
from coope^Uve societies Is 4 per 
cent of the total borrowings by otH- 
tivatoia is an uoder-estimate. 

Finally, the earlier studiei, as 
also that of Dey and Maitra, have 
omitted the question of payments , to ‘ 
the Government in the form of land 
revenue and agricultural income Ux-. 

Metho d ol o g y 

The method of estimating Utc 
components of income from ggricul- 
ture followed in this paper is a« 
follows: 

Payments to agricultural labour¬ 
ers for agricultural operations; ’The 
income of adult male agricultural 
labourers from agricultural opera¬ 
tions was used since the atatistiea 
of agricultural labourers according 
to males, females and children 
were not available from the 1961 
Census. Mid-year agricultural labour 
population has been estimated by 
calculating the propmrtion of agri- 
culturaL labopr population on the 
basis of 1951 and 1961 niid-year 
populations. Haviitg obtained the 
agricultural labour “population, agri¬ 
cultural labour households have 
been caleulated from the first add 
second Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
reports- On the basis of the size of 
the household, average income of 
each household from agricultural 
operaticms in the, two reports h** 
been taken to estimate the income of 
agricultural labour from agricul¬ 
tural operahons. 

Rent : Rent on land has been 
arrived at by assuming that 15 per 
cent of the total farm produce is 

-^735 
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'Report/ mS’ 

N*-® S «*!<■ th» liih &tul I2tl» - 

to fif:i!! e^rKer study 
gf 3^'}' P«iei, tortal rent in lumf; and 
/cai^ k atrivod. ai hy this litdireet 
^approach. 

ItUerm: ^TRe interest' paid On 
'PpltfyatOTs'^ borVdwingB has. ako 
beonr ealinuUed iadireotiyi 'Hie out¬ 
standing loares ^own tw State and 
Central dooperanve, banks .and cen- 
.tral land tnortgage banks, primary 
a^iculturai sqcieh'es antf primary 
lapd' mortgage banks have been 
studied. Siitty per cedt of the loans 
advaaced by; cooperative , banks, 
Spue, ‘ co-operative .banks, central 
land mortgage banks, pcimary agri¬ 
cultural credit societies and primary 
. land mortgage banks are for agri¬ 
cultural operations. The total of 
outotahding ioauis to agricuUunsbf 
is assiiined to be 4 per cenrof the 
total amount borrowed by cultivators 
in 1953-54, 5 per cent in 1 1956-51.7 
and 6 per cent ip 19S9-M. These 
peroedtages have been arrived at on 
the -aa-sumption that the cooperative 
societies’ supplies of credit in rela¬ 
tion to those of other agencies have 
been steadily increasing. In spite 
of this, cultivators had to depend 


^iil^not ’Wga‘ ’ “labohy - 

■ito a^'me , A. dent* rate of operations has >gom.<MHVU from 9|.9^ ‘ 

sntewrt lli«>i^«4t,thi*pAri<4^ , per cifnt to P.lfif per cent of total ' 
Toms; “Aioong the felributive income from akricUllure, a^; ^Hojyrt 
cohllpimeAts'lattes realised by rite i** the table. This was partly due > 
Ttoverament as land revenue ami agticullure labdUr deriving im 
agricultural income tax are to be non-agrictiltUrai «p«_r«» 

'estimated from State budgets, This tmus. To what extent this d**tt«e *; 
Shdre haa been omitted in the he due to a fall in agricultuial 

earlier studies. «‘ 9 not he gauged from the * 

/ j n- — w/i. * present data. The proportionate 

/nfiomeo/ th^ukivaton What agricultural labourm m 

trains after dedoctrog the r^c agricultural incoipc 

tive amounts under various d«tr,- ^Jhich amounted to Hs 1.720 ertwes ~ 
butivo shai^ from the net value of ^2 her ’ 

agricultural output . constitutes the Thj, relative dete- 

tneomeof colHvators. , ^ s 

Fall in Labour’s Share tural' labourers, especially when it - 

We may now study the relative » recalled dial tlieij ,prop6rtiou irt ' 
changes ,in the distribution of in- agricultural population ha« i«- 
rome from agriculture pfoper, creased. ' ’ 

‘which forms a considerable pr^or- l„iere.i Ucome Doubled 

tion of die total income, from , • , . ^ 

1951-52 to 1966-61.' When die net Interest pmd by agncullunste has / 


creased. 

InierMi laroine Doubled 
Interest paid by agriculturists has 


income from agriculture increased more th^i doubled from 4,7 pM 
by 40.3 per cent between 1951-52 of ‘otal income from ggncul- . 

and 1960-61 from Rs 4.270 crores ‘m-e “> 1per cerrt. This is partly , 


and 1960-61 from Rs 4.270 crores 
to Rs 5,990 crores, its share of total 


due to die continuing heavy depesn- 


w J\et a»j» oaicaaa; wj awtsai w 

national income has gone down f"" «f agnculturisU on credit 
slightly from 42.8 per cent to 42 3 from non-cooperative sources.' Al^ 
per cent. Of the increare in natio- *“•“ increase in production,, 

nal income, during this period, the ^ricuflural debt hag also increased 

• I. 1 . « e .J.. ....a.. .aL.^a aL— . 1 a« m 


agricultural sector accounted for 41 
pey cent. 


which indicates that the - cultivator 
rnnains saddled with thb paditiotigl, 


Distributive Shuees in Agrieuliurul Jm-ome of Indie, 1051-52 to 1060-61 

{Rs in from) 


1951-32 1952-53 1953-54 1954-56 1955-60 1056-57 1057-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 


Payments to agrl- 
ouliural labourers 


for aerlcuUural 

operations 

423.69 

433.89 

444.79 

467.66 

470.3V 

486.43 

469.22 

515.44 

631.47 

(9-98) 

(UMS) 

(9.78) 

(12.89) 

(12.75) 

(10.81) 

(11.19) 

(040) 

(9.80) 

Rent, 

683 28 

627 30 

728 01 

485.31 

503.43 

719.07 

64663 

848.08 

828.80 

(16.00)1 

<18.41) 

(16.06) 

(18.67) 

(13.64) 

(15.24) 

(14.50) 

(15.02) 

(15.20) 

Interest 

20t06 

203.73 

207.00 

219.42 

240.46 

287.13 

367.81 

426.48 

527 88 

(4.71) 

(Mlf 

(4Jf8) 

(6.18) 

(6.68) 

(M») 

(8.24) 

(7.86) 

(9.74) 

Taxes 

54 35 

62 01 

72.96 

77.77 

96.34 

90 92 

95 80 

100.49 

104.44 

Cultivator’s 

(lJt7) 

(1.52)' 

(1.60) 

(2 10) 

(2.38) 

(1.92) 

(2,15) 

(lJt4) 

(1.08) 

Income 

2007 62 

2743.07 

3117.25 

2309.85 

23^.40 

3136.45 

2850.64 

3539.61 

342T.41 

Total Income 

(66.09) 

(67.40) 

(68.31) 

(66.07) 

tjM.«0) 

(6645) 

(68.92). 

(05.19) 

(6SJM) 

from aaolcul- 

ture proper 

4270.00 

4070.00 

4570.00 

3500 00 

3690 00 

4720.00 

4460.00 

5430.00 

5420.00 

(100.00) 

(100,00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(160.00) 

(100.90) 

(100.d0> (100.00) 

Mational Income 
Total agtloultnral 
incoma aa per 
cent of total' 
'tuLtional income 

9970 00 

982000 10460.00 

9610.00 

9980.00 11310.00 

11390 00 12600.00 12950.00 

> 42.88 

41.45 

43.01 

80.94 

•86.97 

41.78 

86.18 

48.00 

41.85 


548 00 
(8161 
942.18 
(15 78) 
616 71 
(10.30) 
10728 
(1 79) 


124.81 

(7;*8) 

258.80 

(15.«»> 

410.66 

(24.M) 

52.B3 

( 8 .« 8 ) 
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mcreage irt value of production .has kmaediate atteiithin. ’ 

gpne Of, mtewst on debt Note* June 15. J-WS, op «es.«70. 


In contract to the interest recipi¬ 
ents’ share, the rental share lias 
roughly maintained itself at about 
16 per cent. In absolute terms it 
forms a considerable amount, i e, 
Rs 683 tTores in 1951-52 and Rs 
942 crores in 1960-61. About 15 
per cent of the increase in income 
from agriculture has been paid as 
,rcnl on land From this the weak¬ 
nesses of the land tenuie legislation 
and its implementation so far should 
become evident. 

The share of the Government as 
measured by land revenue payments 
in the total value of agricultural 
production ha.s shown an increase 
from 1..3 per cent in 19.51-.'j2 to 1.8 
per cent ip 1960-61. The proportio¬ 
nate share in the incremental agri- 
riiltural income was 8 1 per cent. 

r.ultivalors Receive I.e»« 

Cultivators’ income, which is a 
residual aftei deducting tile ahove 
distributional shares from the total 
value of the agricultural production, 
has shown a decline from 68.1 per 
cent ill 1951-52 lu 63.0 pci cent in 
1960-61 In alatolute terms the 
share has increased, hut the propor¬ 
tionate shaic of llie ineiemental in¬ 
come during this period wa« only 
51 per cent. In olhci woid.s, out 
of a 41 per cent increase in national 
income fioin agriculture, during 
1951-52 and 1960-61, little more 
than the income has gone as culti¬ 
vators' income 

Clearly, the gains of rent and 
interest reujnents have been (onsi- 
deiabie and they have been at the 
expense of cullivatois and agiicul- 
tural labourers. Tlie licnelits of in¬ 
creased production have also not 
accrued to the Government in the 
form of additional revenue. Thus 
it appears that during the period 
under consideration the measures 
initiated to increase agricultural 
production have had the effect of 
improving the position of rent and 
interest recipients relative to that 
of cultivators and agricultural 
labourers. If in the process of eco¬ 
nomic development the shares accru¬ 
ing to cultivators and labourers are 
deemed as an c.Hseretial income lever 
to raise production and productivity, 
llien the changes which emerge from 


Notes 

V Patel, $ J. “Oisuibutkui of Ratio¬ 
nal Income in India —- 1950-51”, 
Indian Seonomie Jiavtaw, Vol 111, 
February 1956, pp 1-12 
- Gulati, I S. “Agricultural Property 
Income in India”, Indian Etonondc 
Retnem, Vol III, August 1956, 
pp 110-114. 

Chatlerjee, A K, “Factor Share* in 
National Income of India", Paper 
III, m (he Seriei “Studies Relating 
to Planning for National Develop¬ 
ment of India”, 1 S I, 1959 
* Mukerjee, M, “On the Available 
Eitimatei of the Breakdown of Natio¬ 
nal Income by Distributive Shares 
in India”, in “Papers on National 
Income and Allied Topics”, Vol 
II, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
1962, pp 35.36, 


. ' IRiliibmMa-.r-liKaniej 
Ifidlgi’',’ TAe mnmtmdt W«€kiy,. 
June 15 . IBBS, pp 965 - 970 . 

V Titinus, H M. "Jneame Distribution 
and Social Change", George Allan 
and Unwin, London, L962, pamm. 

Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, Ministry of Food and 
Agricidtute 

^ The distribution has been delineated 
in terms of four categoriee which 
represent main economic activities. 
As such, each segment, though it 
represents income arising in the 
main from that activity, will in¬ 
clude more than one activity. 

" This heavy dependence on outside 
private agencies for credit require¬ 
ments IS evident even if it is as¬ 
sumed that more than 12 per Cent 
of the total credit it currently being 
supplied by the cooperative societies. 
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TOMORROW 


A thrifty person saves today and saves 
his tomorrows while a spendthrift' 
spends today and spends away his 
tomorrows as well. _ 


United Bank of India Ltd. 

Miao ortict 4, CLIVE chat stkeet. Calcutta 
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Comments 


I 

1 P MJhawsn 

S K Nath\ reply (TAc Econ¬ 
omic ff'eekly, August 10, 
1963) to itty commetiU on his arti¬ 
cle ‘Unem^xloyment and Economjc 
Deyelopmetif 'speaks volumes for 
his ability to tear sentonc’es from 
their context and to use them to 
his advantage. Note his subtle at¬ 
tempt to mislead the reader hy put¬ 
ting together my two sentences ‘‘in¬ 
creased employment opportunities 
must follow in the wake of econo¬ 
mic progress” and ‘‘r^id develop¬ 
ment may come in conflict with 
increased employment”. This is 
likely to mislead a reader who does 
not know the conlejct in which they 
were, written. Putting the two sen¬ 
tences together, Nath asks, “What 
does the rapid development consist 
of ?” 

For me (unlike him) the mea¬ 
suring rod of economic development 
IS not only ‘the millions of men 
employed’ but also the ‘output' pro¬ 
duced. At times the increase in 
output may be. at the expense of 
employment. Nath believes that 
‘full employment’ should be the 
sole objective of economic develop¬ 
ment. Those who do not see eye 
to eye with him on this point are 
accused of being callous as they do 
not realise the urgency of the solu¬ 
tion of the baffling and growing 
problem of unemployment He 
charges me of being “loo satisfied 
about the employment situation to 
consider full employment as the 
most necessary part of any set of 
aim of economic planning” (italics 
mine). This is a gross misrepresen¬ 
tation of my views. He can rest 
assured that I am as much, if not 
more, concerned about the ‘unem- 
nloyment of teeming millions in 
India’ as he is. But despite that 
(and despite his reply 1 I consider 
full employment as only one of the 
important objectives of planning. 

Over-Emphasis on Numbers 

Full employment should not and 
cannot be the sole and overriding 
obj'ective of economic development. 


In fact as Reddaway* points out, 
unemployment is not a very mean¬ 
ingful (Soncept in the context of the 
Indian economy. Hie phrase ‘Un¬ 
employment arid Underemployment’ 
perhaps better describes the .state 
of affairs in India. Nath is so 
concerned and distressed about the 
‘number’ aspect that, 1 am afraid, 
lie ignores the ‘productivity’ aspect. 
He feverishly coupts the employ¬ 
ment openings without caring to 
find out tlicir productivity or real 
income generating capacity. Indeed 
if his suggestions are accepted 
(leaving aside the question of their 
feasibility) it will in most cases 
convert ‘visible unemployment’ into 
‘invisible unemployment’. Reddaway 
(ibid, page 24) very aptly remarks, 
“Trying to measure this problem 
(of unemployment) or assess pro¬ 
gress in curing it (this is exactly 
Nath’s stand point) by counting the 
unemployed seems about as useful 
as assessing progress in the nutrition 
field hy counting the number of 
people who ate nothing at all on a 
certain day. It may give one some 
clue about the prepress but it ignores 
the greater part of llie problem” 
(words within brackets mine). 

Then again Nath thinks that my 
quoting of statisics to prove that 
unemployment is a colossal oroblem 
means that I subscribe to the view 
“that nothing more can be done 
about the problem” (italics mine). 
Nath could not have misunderstood 
me more I quoted the statistics to 
caution that one should not take an 
idealistic, attitude towards a problem 
as ticklish and as baffling as that 
of unemployment Realism is called 
for. Nath feels offended at my 
attempt to question his unrealistic 
assumptions and wishes to inform 
me that this is a ‘logical attitude’ 
but ‘not very helpful attitude’ Proh- 
ablv Nath will brand my attitude 
‘helpful’ if I join him in making 
unrealistic assumplioiit, and vigor¬ 
ously .support his prepostrous thesis 
that full emnlovnient in India can 
be achieved in just two years. 

* W B Reddawav, “The Development 
nf the lindian Economy”, George Al¬ 
len Sc Urwin, London, 1962. 


11 

8 Shafiuddin 

1 HAD read with interest S fC ^ 
Nath’s first article (The Eco* 
nomie Weekly, May 4, 1963). 1 
was lather surprised at hi« cnticisin 
of the present employment poliqv of 
of the planners, that eoluliota of j 
unemployment has not been given 
due priority and the vague sugges¬ 
tions he made to solve the problem. 

In the second paragraph of his arti¬ 
cle Nath states, “.. employinent for 
everybody within the next two ycaw 
with an income at least adequate 
for the basic necessities (at cont¬ 
rolled or subsidised pnee) should 
have been given lop priority a long 
time ago and should be given first 
priority at least now.” In this con¬ 
nection it may be pointed out that 
our planners have been seised of 
the magnitude of the unemplity- 
ment problem from the very hogin- 
ning Even in the First Plan, which 
was mainly concerned with correct¬ 
ing the imbalances generated in the 
economy due to the war and parti¬ 
tion, It was realised that in view of 
the vast volume of unemployment 
it was necessary to have immediately 
some special programme to mitigate 
this problem side by side with the 
reconstruction and development pro¬ 
gramme and a 12-poii)t scheme was 
drawn up chiefly to provide maxi¬ 
mum possible employment to people. 

In the Second a'nd Third Five Year 
Plans, employment has been includ¬ 
ed as one of the frincipa! aims of 
our efforts. Tlie Second Plan also 
conceived of special schemes to be 
undertaken to provide relief to the 
educated unemployed. Similarly, the 
Third Plan, which in many ways 
continues the employment policy 
adopted in the Second Plan, has 
recommended that wherever in the 
execution of construction works 
more labour intensive techniques 
can be adopted without jeopardising 
production, such techniques must be 
given preference over capita) inten¬ 
sive ones All this leaves no room 
for doubt reearding the sincerity 
with which efforts are bedng made 
to create maximum employment 
opportunities. 
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and these by theii very nature take 
a long time to yield results in terms 
of production and employment. Docs 
Nath really feel that unemployment 
can 1)0 eradicated in just two ypar«y 
(f so, he must present a concrete 
plan Things are always easier said 


than dune. 

Summing uji his approach to the 
problem, ' Nath goes on to say, 
■'... The aim is to give jobs to all 
lliose who are unemployed whether 
m towns or in villages. The imme¬ 
diate aim IS not to abolish seasonal 
unemployment of the agriculturists 
witii farm holdings which are not 
extremely small but the unemploy¬ 
ment of landless labourers in rural 
areas and of all sorts of workers 
, (scliool or college educated or 
otherwise) in the cities". Of the 
two categories, Nath suggests that 
tho former can be employed on 
“such jobs as construction of 
simple but well designed inud- 
hou.ses, simple lurniture, road* 
wells, tanks, canals, school buildings 
and so on” and “sanctioning of 
such works should continue so long 
as there are people willing to work 
at the wages offered ” Similai ly, for 
the educated unemployed people, 
he offers the suggestion that they 
can' be provided with employment 
as teachers, nurses, family planning 
propagandists and also as managers 
and supervisors, etc, in factories by 
Working multi-shifts. 


$Mp Bf <Srfot Eoft«rfi*f 
•JAG* SH/M 


... aiMl M bitIM up tntfiu's 

Alpplng puwur amd nwrlklniu 



THE GREAT EASTERN SHiPMM 
CONPMIY UNITED 


Nat New 

With all regard for Nath's noble 
sentiments, it ,must be said that he 
has not attempted to say soowtiiing 
which is not already well knowui 
and being domi^ . There is a deartli 
of trained teabhCTs, engineers, dot- 
tars, craftsmen and nursea to meet 
even the existing requirements; thus 
before more schools, factories cr 
hospitals can be opened there must 


UiMllit SfHUJ 

A. ■. WIWMMWMU « CO. (MMOT> 

myAn iiw 

•MOfer Wf'tMMSMOMiwiUtS, •MUerl. 
i.iUi I, CUn ttm, Ctimm i. 
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pj&if»]i^K|ng is .Ibe ^nptitsb .*f 
' iC^ini^;' Shri N ‘k |«lan» at 
>« Annual I Cseneial ^d^itjng of 'Hie; 

|i»|nbay Gas' Ccnwany Limit^ ifiehl 
n. global 3,': . . ., ' 

^ ' I " • '^ 

«ntieiBeii, < -< i ' 

,lt gives me much pleasure, to 
wlctnnc! yau to tlja Annual General. 
leatijt(g' and to present 1o you the 
liUance Sheet and the Annual Ac- 
hupts, together with your Directors' 
leptort, Tor the year ended 'Slot 
)e<W]nber, 1962. These have been jn 
our hahds for fome time now andt 
nth your permissjpn, we may take 
hem as read. 

Disantoiiitiiic Financial Besulu - 

•' You wQuld have found that the 
Accounts for the year 1962 reveal, 
L»nco marc; and lor the fourth year 
in a^eoeosionj an extremely poor and 
disappointing financial result oi the 
working of the Company. Tile Ac¬ 
counts under, review show, a net losb 
of Rs 59,636, after providing for 
taxation at Rs 52,507, If the income 
of Rs 1,32,707, which was derived 
from the investments of the Com¬ 
pany,, is excluded, the net financial 
result of the main operations of the 
Company, namely, production and 
distfibution of gas, would show a 
loss of Rs 1„92,343. To arrive at a 
'correct assessment of thfe financial 
result of the . Company’s working in 
1962, however, it is necessary to ex¬ 
clude a further sum of Rs 1,36,200, 
being the proceeds of bUls for the 
consumption of gas by the domestic 
consumers in the earlier yrars, of 
which the booking had fallen into 
arrears due to the altered sptem of 
, meter reading introduced in . 1959 
and which were actually booked and 
realised only in 1^2. Orj this basis, 
the production and sale of gas by. 
the Company during 1962 actually 
resulted in a loss of no le?8 than R« 
3,28,54'3. On account of this mark¬ 
edly unfavourable financial outcome 
of 'the Gompaoy’s wotking,' your 
pirectors' regret’ vfei^ much to say 
that they were not in a position to 
..rfecommend the pawnont of any divi- 
kdend to the atudfcholders for the 
year 1962. This is ihc .first tirfie, 
since the Coihpany was takep ovef 
by the present -managesnent seven¬ 


teen years ago,, that a dividend'has' ever before, imlmi urgent and sde*^ 
.been.'.'paWi^.-' It .racy be recalled quate relid’ is.offeled to the Com-' 
tbat the dividend rate fqc 1959 ^d pany through a substantial rise itr 
1960 Vaa,6.5 per cent gresa or 4'.5fi . ,the price of gas.’ 

•per cent net. each, and for 1961. 5 ' . > 

per cent subject to tax, 3-5 per Cm.1 Snppbe* sidl 

cent net and that, even in paying 
the paltry dividend of .3.5 per cent 
net for 1961, the EHrectors had to 
draw open the Genej;al Reserves of 
the, CompaBty. In youjr Directors’ 

Reports .for ' the prewding thr^ 
years, it was explained in detail 
how a hontirtuous deterioration in 
the financial condition of the Com¬ 
pany had been brought about by 
progressively increasing coats of 
coal, railway freight, taxes, wages 
and anrenitics for labour, etc. There 
was a further rise in the main items 
of cost during the year under review 
and the result was, as shown by the 
Accounts, a' further serious worsen¬ 
ing of the financial ppskron of the 
Company to the point of a crisis. 

Heavr Increases In Costs 

A clear idea of the rapidly in- 
' creasing costs of manufacturing and 
distribution of gas will be given by 
the following figures i 


Continue 

' In my address at the Wt General 
Meeting, 1 informed the stockholdeia 
how the present system of loadiiig 
coal in box wagons had been caus¬ 
ing serious losses to the Companj^ 
both financially and operationally. 
As'the ’shorlcomlngs, of the systij-m 
still continue to affect the Companj' 
adversely, I should like to comment, 
once again, upon this important / 
mattet. As . the atookholders are no 
doubt aware, a box wag6n has a 
capacity of 55 tpnnrs as against a 
capacity of tpnnes of the four- 
wheel etr Wagon in-which coal. was- 
loaded prevlopsly. Moreover, to re¬ 
duce jnarshallii^ ttime, fat -the last 
two years, Uie Railways have adop¬ 
ted the system of Rake laiadiiigs. A' 
Rake cdnsislg. of 45 (four'wheelef) 
wagons on ^uth Eastern Railway 
and 70 (four-wheeler) wagons 
on Eastern Railway. Thede- 
fore, 18 box wagons on the South' 


Price of -coal (per ton) 

Total cost of coal used 
Wages bill 
Ameniti<)i for fabour 

It would be noted that the above 
three items alone caused an increase 
in expenditure by as much as Rs 
27,24,401. or nearly 40 per cent. In 
the last few mondis of the current 
year (i e, 1963), tlie increases in the 
cost of coal, freight. Emergency 
Risks Insurance premium (Rs 
1,74,452), cost of electricity, etc, 
totalled up to, aTOroxiniately, Rs 
4,44,000 per year. Ine effect of this 
further heavy increase in cost in .the 
current year is to aggravate the. fi¬ 
nancial poatioft of the Company 
still, further day by day. And since 
duee Quarters of the year have al¬ 
ready passed by without any finan¬ 
cial relief having been granted 
tfarou^ a price increase, it is to be 
feared'that the financial result of 
th^ Company’s wopkin|; for the cur¬ 
rent year would be far worsd than 


• 1957 
(Rs) 
4612 
43,14,132 
22,26,923 
4,03,634 


196*2 - 
, (Rs) 

, 60.36 
63.18,424 
27,77.468 
5.73,196 


'Increase . 
C%) ' 
25.44 
.4M6 
, 24.72, 
42.01 


Eastern Railway and 28 box wagons 
on the Eastern Railway constitute a 
rake. As there are very inadequate 
numbers of heavy weigU-bridgea 
wiih siding accommodation, at irm 
portant stations, short loading of 
coal cannot be checked most often. 
For this reason, the Company noL 
Unoften receives a shorter supply of 
coal than it has paid for. Secondly, 
as it is difficult for the collieries to 
load a rake of box Wagons with gond 
quality coal within' the. demurrage- 
free tune of 5 hours, tfiere Is often 
a tendency to load inferior coal 
along with good codl. In consequ¬ 
ence, the' Company receives consi' 
derable. quantitie.s of low-quality cOal, 
although It has to pay lor good j{ua- 
lity coal. This is a further source 
of joss to the Company. Thirdly, the 
free time allowed for loading ^d 
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itdoading of coal was reduced from 
12 hours to 9 hours then to 6 hours, 
and thereafter to 5 hours in the case 
of four-wheeler wagons. Now, al¬ 
though the carrying capacity of a 
liox wagon is times that of a 
four-wheeler, the free time allowed 
remains the same 5 hours, instead 
of being increased pro-reUa to 12^ 
liotirs Like many other coal users, 
onr Company's unloading arrange- 
menl.s and sidings are related to 
four-wheelers and not to box wa¬ 
gons, and, consequently, the Com¬ 
pany IS not able to unload the coal 
supplies within the demurrage-free 
lime and. therefore, has to incur 
heavy demurrage charges. We would 
request the railway authorities to re¬ 
view the position and suitably ex¬ 
tend the fipp time for unloading of 
coal and thereby save the coal users 
Irorii unfair demuiiage charges. 

Gas AdviHOry Committee 
As a result of our representation.s 
regarding the serious deteriora¬ 
tion of the financial position of the 
Company, the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra was pleased to appoint a 
new Gas Advisory Committee on the 
Kith February, lOC.'l. In response to 
the Committee’,s request to furnish it 
with relevant information and co.st 
data bearing on the case for an in¬ 
crease in the pi ice of gas, the Com¬ 
pany submitted a detailed Memoran¬ 
dum. including carefully worked-out 
cost estimates and other important 
information, on the 16th March, 
J9G3. Detailed information on seve¬ 
ral aspects of the Company’s opera¬ 
tion was called for and furnished 
The Company stated that, since 
the take-over by the new manage¬ 
ment, it had expanded the sale of 
gas by over 60 per cent and increa¬ 
sed the number of gas connections 

from 14,831 to 18,261. It was ex¬ 
plained that, if the per capita con¬ 
sumption of gas had remained at the 
level of 1946, the increased gas sup¬ 
ply would have been sufficient to 
enable the Company to give as many 
as 9,000 new gas connections within 
the period. However, due to a sub¬ 
stantial increase in gas consumption 
per consumer, the number of new 
gas connections had to be limited 
to a little over 3,400 The Company 
also claimed that the quality of the 
service provided by it compared fa¬ 
vourably with that of ihe most high¬ 
ly reputed public utility companies, 
such as the leading eleclrii- supply 
companies of the country, 
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BMt« Gamnmdi- 
tlM »ad Servicea 

Ever since price control -for essen¬ 
tial commodities and services was 
instituted, the Government and other 
price-fixing authorities have sane- 
tiuned repeated and substantial price 
increases to meet cost increases ci¬ 
ther as a result of ad hoc inquiries 
or under an Escalator Clause. Thus, 
successive price increases during all 
these years have been granted in res¬ 
pect of basic commodities, such as 
iron and steel, cement, coal, etc, and 
basic services, such as electricity, 
telephones and postal rates, rail 
fares and freights, coastal freights, 
air fares, B.E.S.T. bus fares. Indeed, 
it is now an established principle of 
price fixation in India, in respect of 
controlled commodities and services, 
that increases in the costs of basic 
factors, such as coal, wages, electri¬ 
city, rail freights, rates and taxes, 
Emergency Risks Insurance premi¬ 
um, etc, should be covered by ad¬ 
equate price increases. It is also an 
established principle that controlled 
prices should provide for sufficient 
return on capital so as to permit the 
distribution of dividends at prevail¬ 
ing rates for comparable industries 
and also a sufficient margin for re¬ 
serves, to be ploughed back into the 
industry by way of rehabilitation and 
expansion. These principles have 
been followed in India over manv 
years in the cases of practically all 
controlled commodities and services. 
Incidentally, these are also the prin¬ 
ciples that are followed by price- 
fixing authorities in other advanced 
industrial countries of the world. 

Oise for an Im-rease in Gas Price 
But, unlike other important con¬ 
cerns producing basic commodities 
or services and receiving the benefit 
of price increases to meet cost in¬ 
creases, lime and again, the Bombay 
Gas Company had the unenviable 
distinction of providing a unique in¬ 
stance in the country’s post-war 
economic history, of the price of its 
service having been pegged down to 
a figure which was slightly lower 
than that of 1926, even though the 
costs had indisputably increased by 
a substantial margin within the 
fieriod. In the Memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to the Gas Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, the Company has suggested that, 
in determining a fair price for gas, 
the following factors should be taken 
into account : (a) Actual coats of 
production and distribution of gas; 


(h) pirayMion for fui- 

provement in salaries and wages; 
(c) provision for annual bonus; fd) 
provision for gratuity; (e) provision 
for contingency with an Escalator 
Clause to talie care of unforeseen 
cost (dements arising out of dyna¬ 
mic changes in die e,oonomy; (f) 
provision (or rehabilitation; and 
(g) adequate return on capital so as 
to provide for reasonable dividends 
to the stockholders and suitable al¬ 
location to reserves. In this connec¬ 
tion, the Company invited the Com¬ 
mittee’s attention to the currently 
prevailing rates of overall return on 
the invested capital earned by some 
of the leading public utility compa¬ 
nies and certain other high-ranking 
industrial concerns of the country. 

Company's Expansion Programme 

The Company’s request for .in 
adequate revision of the price of 
gas, though fully justifiable on tlie 
ground of cost increases, was, how¬ 
ever, linked up with a definite 
offer by the Company to undertake 
a substantial expansion programme 
designed to enable the Company to 
give 15,(XK) to 20,000 new gas con¬ 
nections over a period of three years, 
at an estimated capital outlay of 
some Rs 150 lakhs. 

Possible Saving in Foreign Exidiangr 

The Company pointed out that, 
apart from its importance in the 
context of the country’s determina¬ 
tion to step up industrial and de¬ 
fence production, the proposed ex¬ 
pansion of gas supplies could result 
in a saving of the country’s much 
too precious foreign exchange re¬ 
sources to the tune of some Rs 46.48 
lakhs by reason of the resulting re¬ 
duction in the consumption of im¬ 
ported kerosene fof heating and 
lighting purposes. 

High Price of Substitutes 

There was one more importani 
and interesting factor which wa-. 
brought to the Committee’s notice. 
Over the last few years, two of the 
leading oil companies had placed 
on the market a close substitute for 
piped town’s gas, viz, Liquid Petrol¬ 
eum Gas (L P G), or, as it is popu¬ 
larly called, bottled gas. The cur¬ 
rent -selling price for this L P G, in 
terms of British thermal units, wae, 
almost four times as high as the 
present rigidly-controlled price of 
town’s gas in Bombay. It is note¬ 
worthy that, even at this price, there 


were reported to be no fe»Wr dtan 
45,000 consumer^ of L P G in the 
city of fiombay Itself. It wao also 
reported that a far larger number 
of potential consumers in the Bom¬ 
bay city and elsewhere were ea^er 
to obtain supplies of L P G for their 
use, even at that high price. In view 
of the fact that, in spite of its ap¬ 
preciably Higher price, there was 
extensive demand for L P G in 
Bombay and other places, the Com¬ 
pany strongly suggested that the 
Bombay public was certain to wel¬ 
come a substantial increase in the 
availability of town’s gas even 
though it would entail a moderate 
rise in the gas bill on account of 
heavy increases in the main ele¬ 
ments of cost, such as coal, railway 
freight, taxes, wages and sunenities 
for labour. 

We trust that the Gas Advisory 
Committee would be considering the 
entire question of price revision in 
the larger (jerspectivc and would 
recommend an adequate price for 
gas which would enable the Com¬ 
pany to continue to give and extend 
its good service to the city of 
Bombay, especially in the context 
of the current situation and fore¬ 
seeable future developments m the 
country. In this connection, we 
may note the rapid strides which 
the gas industry has been making 
in western countries. It may be 
pointed out that in London there 
js one gas nielei for every five per- 
so'ns, whereas in Bombay there is 
at present one gas meter for every 
225 jiersoiis of the population, 
Recently, a tripartite agreement was 
signed for the joint sponsorship of 
a new company formed to extend 
the netwoik of gas transmission and 
distribution system in Pakistan. 
If the Bomboy Gas Company is 
given an adequate price rise, as it 
has every hope that it will be, it is 
the Company’s determination to go 
ahead with installation of more and 
more gas connections in the City, 
eithei to private consumers or to 
.such industries as may be specified 
by the Government, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra would be in 
a position to demonstrate that, in 
the matter of amenities, Bombay, 
which is perhaps the most progres¬ 
sive ciy in the country from every 
point of view, is not lagging behind 
in this mater of the availability of 
gas, which is the cheapest fuel on 
tap. As mentioned earlier, we have 


jihwady given an assurance tn the 
Government that ahetit ISOOO to 
20000 new gas connections would 
become possible to be given on an 
adequate price rise being granted, 
and it ivill be the endeavour of the 
Company to fulfil this programme 
even ahead of schedule. At present 
there are only two cities in Indio, 
Calcutta and Bombay, supplying 
town’s gas. The result of an exten¬ 
sion of the network of distribution 
which the Company will be able to 
undertake on being granted a price 
rise would be that the city of Bom¬ 
bay, which is the Commercial Me¬ 
tropolis of India, would have taken 
one more step in the matter of 
providing amenities and comforts 
to the citizens of the enlightened 
State of Maharashtra, which are 
the hall-mark of every progressive 
city in the world today. 

Plant and Equipment 

You will be glad to know that 
the New Llcvated Purifier Box, 
which, as I informed you on the last 
occasion, was under cunstrurlion, 
had been in commission since 30th 
December, 1962. On page 13 of the 
printed Accounts (Statement 2A), 
you will find that about Rs 15 lakhs 
worth of Plant Machinery and Kqn- 
ipnients had been newly added to 
the Capital Block. 

Maharashtra State 

'PHE prog! ess of the Maharashtra 

State Co-operative Rank during 
the year ended June .30, 1963 was 
quite satisfactory from practically 
every point of view. Tlie paid ii)! 
capital of the Bank went up hv Bs 
72 Iakh.s to Rs 456 30 lakhs. Gov¬ 
ernment contributed Ks 35 lakhs 
during the year and now holds 38 
j)er cent of the total capital Statu¬ 
tory Reserves and Othei Funds stood 
at Rs 126.91 lakhs on June .30, 
1963 showing an increase of Ks 
21 02 lakhs Deposits increased from 
Rs 25 48 crores to Rs 30 13 croies. 
Borrowings from Reserve Bank were 
lower by Rs 3 22 crores at Rs 22.26 
crores and this was due to liigher 
deposit re.sources and easy money 
market conditions. Loans and ad- 
vance.s were also down by Rs 2.46 
erores at Rs 42.94 crores The Bank 
was able to get reimbursement 
during the year from the Reserve 
Bonk against its loans to the Dis- 



Weifare Activities 


In the months of October and 
November, 1962, immediately after 
the declaration of the national em¬ 
ergency, an appeal was issued by 
the K E M Hospital Authorities foi 
blood donation. The members of the 
staff and workers made a very good 
response and donated 19,(KM* r c of 
blood. In addition, the workers and 
the members of the staff gave a con¬ 
tribution to the National Defence 
Fund to the tune of about Rs 
20,()(X)/-. The workers and staff 
members continued to take advan¬ 
tage of the facilities provided by the 
Company in its disjiensary at the 
Gas Works X-Ray and Screening 
Plant and Diathermy and Infra-Red 
Equipments in the Physiotherapy 
Section were well utilised. The an¬ 
nual medical check up of the em¬ 
ployees was conducted as usual. 

Appreciation 

Before I conclude, I would like 
to express our warmest appreuation 
In the workers, the staff and officers, 
for iheir wholehearted cooperation, 
and. specially, to Shri S Chowdhary, 
your General Manager and Secre¬ 
tary, and Shri A S Kao, your Deputy 
General Manager, for their invalu¬ 
able services. 

Thank you. 

Co-operative Bank 

trict Cenlial Co-operative Banks. 
Outstanding advances to lo-operative 
sugar faetory were redueed by Rs 
4.27 erores to Hs 3.1M) t rores on 
June 30, 1963. 

At the Annual Geneial Meeting 
of the Bank held on September 25, 
Dr D K Gadgil, Chairman of the 
Bank, staled that the defects in the 
loan procedure were being gradual- 
Iv lemoved to make it casiei foi the 
District Banks to provide financial 
accommodation to new societie.» and 
members The loan business of the 
Bank will show a progressive in¬ 
crease in the future. Dr Gadgil fur¬ 
ther slated that since land develop¬ 
ment hanks have now made pheno¬ 
menal progress in the Slate and had 
a close bearipg on the business of 
district banks, a scheme for co¬ 
ordinating their activities as evolved 
at a conference of Central Financing 
Agencies is now being gradually 
implemented. 
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Jf ALlJMINIiy^ CORPQRATBffN 


XuiC0i>^ 


OF INDIA LIMITED 


Magnificent Warking .Results: Rise in Sales 

82% and Pr 0 fits 60% x 

Expansion Proje^ in Advanced Stage 

25 Years National Service Completed: 
Silver Jubilee Bonus Shares Declared 

Need for the Industry’s Expansion Stressed 


WHILE pr^eiding over the 25th 
' Annual General Meeting of 
the Alumjnlum Corporation of 
India Ltd., held in Calcntla on 
the 30th September ’63, Shri 
Lakshmipat Singhania said: 

(icnUcmen, 

I have I>l<^'’Uro in 'woUoin- 

iiifi you lo the 25th Atinual Gene- 
•i*aT Mwctijig of the (’.orporation. 
The fonnation of the CoriKiration i'll 
(ictohei, 1957. was the first concrete 
step towards the establishment of 
ihis highly technical basic industry 
by pooling all resources available iii 
the rounliy as no foreign technical 
assistance >w'orlh the name was then 
available. The Corporation has 
develo[>ed the aluminium industry 
in 'India in lU natural spcpience of 
Operations that is from Indian bau¬ 
xite ore to abiminium-oxide to alu¬ 
minium metal to finished products 
.like sheets and circles etc. By fol¬ 
lowing this natural sequence the 
Corporation ciin elaioi that it has 
laid the foundation for this industry 
and created trained technical per¬ 
sonnel wealth in the vanous sections 
of the industry. Therefore, the his¬ 
tory of the development of the Cor¬ 
poration during the last 25 years 
can be rightly taken as the history 
of the establishment of this basic 
industry in India. Considering the 
enormous initial difficulties the Co^ 
poration hod to fare lechnlpally and 
financially the present attartunent 


of the Corporation stands as an 
achievement of Indian Capital, 
Indian Management, Indian Laboui 
and Indian Technical Skill who have 
toiled over Jong years with faith, 
courage and single purposeness of 
objective. ’ 

Pioneers have ohiy the glory of 
blazing a trail with a reward of 
privations. This is also true in -the 
(a.se of pioneers who while establish¬ 
ing any basic industry like alumi¬ 
nium have to face wrtain -dimculties 
which the .subsequent entrant.^ into 
that Industry do not have to face. 
The patience and - perspveranre of 
the equity shareholders who had to 
wait for 19 years before they could 
get their first dividend is 'a typical 
example. 

Having received nothing for the 
fiisl 19 years, for die remaining last 
eight years the Ordinary Shaiehold- 
ci, have riTeiVrd a return of 9.11' 
per cent on their original capital, 
thus making a total direct return 
till end of March 1963 of a bare 
.5.73 per cent on the original capi¬ 
tal, excluding the advantages of 
right shares and bonus shares. The 
highly capital-intensive nature of 
thi.s industry will be borne out by 
the fact that an investment of ap¬ 
proximately Rs 10,000 is required - 
for one ton metal production capa¬ 
city per year, that is about efiie-third 
in money vglue per year in Ratio of 


Cafulal Investment, and similarly 
from the employment point of view, 
a capital investment of Ks 30.000 
lo Rs 40,000 will be required per 
head of direct employment. For any 
Industrial investment of such mag¬ 
nitude d rate of return of 3 73 per 
cent is most inadequate The totaJ 
e.arnmgs of the Corporation during 
the last 25 years have been' distri¬ 
buted as under ;— 

31 per cent on Raw Materials 
and Stores, 

30.8 per cent foi Employees, 
10.2 pci cent to Government a'- 
taxes and duties, 

12.7 per cent for lund plough¬ 
ed bai'k for the industry itsell. 

5 9 per cent o'n Dividend, 

1 I pei ■cent to Management. 

It will thus be .seen thal the shaic- 
liolders of such an Industry ,arp not 
diieitly beiipfited fo a gipat "xtpiil 
but the iiuliisiry bpi omes a national 
institution for creation and distnlni- 
tion of wealth for the national econ¬ 
omy and it has to bp viewed from 
that angle. 

.SIver Jnbilee Bonus Share 
I am happy to state that in ordm 
to compensate the sliareholders loi 
their patience and restraint and in 
order fo nrovide a Silver Jubdec 
gift, the Directors have decided to 

issue bonus sh.vres t" the exist’ug 
holders of Ordinary Shares in the 
ratio of on** Bonus Share for every 
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four Ordinary Shares held. Coiueots 
from the Controller of Capital 
Issues and the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India have been re¬ 
ceived and the necessary preJinii- 
naries are being finalised and the 
shareholders will hear shortly aliout 
the date of allotment. 

Here I must mention my appre¬ 
ciation of those Shareholders who 
have been holding the shares of the 
Corporation from the very inception. 
There have been ups and downs, in 
the value of the share in the mar¬ 
ket. Your shares were quoted u* 
low as Rs 3/- at one time but with 
continued good performance of the 
Corpioration the share.s are again 
being quoted, for the last few yeai s, 
in the range of Rs 13 to Rs 21. 
Those of the .shareholders who hap¬ 
pened to be able to buy the shares 
at the lowest price have bencfiti’il 
to the greatest extent hut those 
.shareholders who have been holding 
the shares from the very inception, 
are indeed to be praised. As the 
direct total return on the Ordinary 
Shares from the inception has not 
been more than 3 73 per cent, I aiu 
sure this 25 per cent bonus will be 
a compensating effect. 1 may also 
mention that today the net break-up 
value of the share of the Corpora¬ 
tion works out to about Rs 36/- per 
share and the market quotation of 
the share is not always the criterion 
for the actual worth of the shares 
in a Company. 

ProgrPHs Maintaincil 

The Directors’ Report with the 
annual accounts for the year ended 
31st March, 1963, which has alieady 
been circulated to you deals elabo- 
lately with the various aspects of 
your (Corporation. I will satisfy my¬ 
self by mentioning that we have 
been able to maintain our progress 
during the year. The sales have 
reached a new high being 82 pei 
cent higher and the gross profit ac¬ 
cordingly has increased by over 60 
per cent than last year. But the 
Directors had to reduce the divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary Shares with 
a view to conserve the liquid cash 
to meet the requirements of expari 
sion programme. I hope that tins 
cut in dividend is only of a transi¬ 
tional nature. In view of the expan 
sion and increased production, there 
is every reason to believe that the 
shareholders will be benefited to a 
greatei extent in the futuie. It 


might he mentiemed that the coat uf 
this expansion programme wRl be 
in the vicinity oi about Rs 5 crores 
and to finance this expansion the 
shareholders have been so far call¬ 
ed upon to contribute only Rs 31.25 
lacs in the form of fresh capital. 
The rest of the cost of the project 
is being financed by way of loan 
and deferred payments and Com¬ 
pany’s available resources. This lias 
been indeed a very big task. It can 
be well realised that Ho new Indus¬ 
try could pay a first dividend in the 
very first year of establishment- 
However, I am quite conscious of 
the importance of servicing tiie 
capital by providing a reasonable 
return to the shareholders and 1 
can assure you that the interest of 
the shareholders is of as much Pri¬ 
mary importance to us as any other 
matter 

Expansion 

I have pleasure m informing 
you that the expansion programme 
which has been undertaken by the 
Company has reached to the final 
stages. The new Smelter which is 
the most modern in the East has 
started functioning fom June, 1962. 
and has m a very short time readi¬ 
ed full production capacity of 
quality metal and today the produc¬ 
tion level is higher than what was 
planned The extension of the Alu¬ 
mina Plant is likely to be in full 
o|jeration by the end of this year 
TriaK have already started on the 
Extiusion Plant and we hope that 
the plant will be in full operation 
within a month or two. Other plants 
of sales services of metal-like ACSK 
(iable Plant a'nd Foil Plant are 
expected to he m opeiation before 
the end of the financial year i e, 
31st March, 1964. The full benefit 

of all these extensions and new pro¬ 
ducts will only be available to the 
Company during the next financial 
year At present I can only say that 
the Corporation is completing all 
these plants most economically and 
in the most modern manner. A 
goc>d deal of the plants has been 
designed and fabricated in India 
and I have no hesitation in saying 
that jirobably we have spent the 
least amount of foreign exdmnge 
compared to any other plant of this 
nature in India. 

INced Tor the Industry's Expansion 

The World production of Alumi¬ 
nium metal during the year 1962 


has increased by about 10 per cent 
over the year 1961, the production 
for the two years being about 5^ 
million metric tonnes and about 5 
million metric tonnes respeclivelv. 
The slackening trend of demand in 
the countries producing largest 
quantities which was ev'idcnt two 
years back has now clianged and the 
demand for aluminium has increa¬ 
sed all over the World. In fact the 
world consumption of primary me¬ 
tal for 1962 has shown a rise o£ 13 
per cent over 1961. This is the 
highest percentage in a single year 
recorded recently. Further it is re¬ 
ported that the stocks at the end of 
the year 1962 were substantially 
lower than the stocks at the end of 
1%1. This shows that the existing 
uses of this metal are increasing and 
yet new uses are also being intro¬ 
duced. 

The year 1962 has been of great 
importance in our country also. The 
production of metal has jumped 
fiotn 16,382 metric to'nnes in Calen¬ 
dar yeai 1961 to 35,313 metric 
tonnes in 1962 because of new 
plants and extensions of the existing 
plants coming into operation. Add¬ 
ing to this about 35,000 metric ton¬ 
nes of metal which were imported 
during the year (actual figures 
available only for 10 months) the 
total metal available for consump¬ 
tion in the country for the first lime 
has reached a peak figure of 70,000 
metric tonnes. This ig indicative of 
the trend of consumption of metal 
in the country However, the basic 
factor remains that though we are 
in the middle of Third Five Year 
Plan period yet we are importing 
nearly fifty per cent of requirements 
of metal from abroad. According to 
the estimate of the Third Five Year 
Plan, the production in 1966 should 
he 1,17,0()0 tons; but unfortunately 
certain Licences granted so far back 
as 1959-60 for the establishment of 
new plants have not been still uti¬ 
lised and these are blocking the 
passage for others who could pro¬ 
duce more metal in the country. 
Thus there is going to be a back-log 
in production at the end of the Third 
Five Year Plan. However, as stated 
by me on last year’s same occasion, 
the estimated consumption of the 
metal at the end of the Third Five 
Year Plan may be in the vicinity of 
1,20,000 tons or even higher, if the 
industrial growth of the country is 
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ftiai)}taine4/ <it the present ievef. 
^ Again- there i# a possibility of ooiM- 
sumption of Alurahiiuin nretal going 
furt^r high especially in view of 
the non-availability of other Non- 
ferrous raetals m the country It’ is, 
therefore, ehsential that proper plan¬ 
ping has to he done, especially as 
the rate of return on ca.pilal for this 
. Industry is very low and capital re- 
.quirements arc very high. In - my 
opinion for the proper development 
' of this Industry a‘number of plants 
■ have to be established in the court- 
‘ try and situated at different sites 
wherever power is available in suffi¬ 
cient quantities. It is.not merely a 
matter of one or two particular sites 
in the country. As the most impor¬ 
tant raw material for the Alumini¬ 
um Industry is power and as it is 
necessary that Electro-metallurgical 
industries arc to he developed jn 
the country, it is essential that 
power be made available from bulk 
generating stations at least to ih- 
extent of 10 per cent of the total 
generating" capacity, at suitable 
rates. Then oi>ly the industry will 
be able to make proper progress and 
in time attain a growth to compete 
with other Aluminium producers in 
the World. 

At present due to several factors 
there is a downward tendency of 
'industrial growth and development 
which is very disturbing, for, the 
whole future of the country depends 
on this growth and if the economy 
will not grow faster than the popu¬ 
lation growth then the problems of 
unemployment, and lowering of 
standard of living will become more 
acute and the country as a whole 
will suffer. It is hoped that the 
-Government will soon take appro¬ 
priate action to revise the industrial 
economic growth so that iridustrie.® 
can be established and expanded. 
Cejtain measures adopte.d by the 
Government in the past including 
taxation have to be very seriously 
reviewed, before it is loo late and 
the tempo of industrial development 
should not he allowed to come to 
halt. 


TODAY experistced travellers do not cany cash; it caa be' 
lost, or stolen. Wherever you go in India, carry Bank of ^roda 
Travellers* Cheques—they’re absolutely safe; No one but you can 
cash them. And so easily too . .just sign your Travelers’ Cheq.ues 
in the presence of the bank'official on duty, -m Your Bank of 
Baroda Travellers’ Cheques can be cSslied almost anywhere in 
India—at bay Brdnch 'of the Bank of Baioda,the State Bank of 
India, the Bank of Rajasthan, and sOrae branches of the Puhjah 
National Bank, Next time you travel, carry safe, convenient- 
Bank of BarodaTravellers’ Cheques—available in denominations 
of Rs 25, RsSO and R$ 100 from your loqal Bank of Baroda branch. 

Aoedby® yonf 

»®t t® your money • 



CSRRV' 

BANK OF BARODA 

TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


TUB Bank of baroda LIMITBD (BiuI ISOS) Had ones: Barod* 


Gentlemen, I have great 
plea.surc in felicitating 
all the shareholders, 
workei8,,officerii, Manag- 
Agents and esteemed 
'uTT* customers of the Cor¬ 
poration who have helped the Cor¬ 
poration in iU growth to the present 
poaition. ' 
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Balal Street Turns Erratic 


TIiundMr, Mornin(i 


J)AiAL STRJ]ET last w^ck ipushed 
^ - ite way further lip into .new 

high ground but the gotng.^waa. a 
hit t«>Ugb. The market seemed io 
^hafuntcr rough weather at the 
high altitudes. Occasionally it was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat in 
order, to be able to launch another 
tauccessful assault. While Dalai 
Styeet'’s determination and ability to 
scale new heights are not suspeit, 
it idight Soon find it necessary to 
take a ^ood , pause and consolidate 
' its position before moving on to the 
' neiU phase of it* upward journey." 
It has a very fast run over the past 
two-and-a-half months and its recent 
performance suggests that it has 
spent away much of its force, by 
now. Making further advance is 
likely to prove an uphill task unle.sa 
the market takes necessary rest and 
regains much of its lost vitality. 

The recent .spectacular recovery in 
equity prices is due primarily to a 
significant turn in market psycholo¬ 
gy but market’s confidence can bv 
no means be said to be misplaced 
There arc good reasons to think that 
the Government is really serious 
about toning up the capital market. 
The Government .seems even more 
determined to accelerate the pace of 
industrial and econopuc tempo 
through appropriate changes in the 
credit and fiscal policies The new 
Finance Mini.ster has met with con 
siderable success m bringing about 
an improvement in market psycho 
logy. How far he will meet the mar 
ket’s expectations Tn regard to modi¬ 
fications in the fiscal policy re¬ 
mains to be seen. Fortunately, there 
has been a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the political situation recen¬ 
tly and prosjjects of a fresh attack 
by Ghina arc now generally, dis¬ 
counted. Political uncertainly had 
been the main factor behind the pi'>- 
Jongted. stalemate in the mve.stment 
market; improvement in the politi¬ 
cal situation is bound to help revi 
yal of investors’ confidence. 

The, bull is again, the king and it 
would 'be risky to mistake any set¬ 
back in the market as a sign of his 
weakening control over the market. 


Judged by the amplitude and the 
duraition of the current bull phase, 
odds are in favour of an early good 
correction. How exactly the tech¬ 
nical adjustment might come about 
■is difficult to say. It, however, bears 
repetition that the major trend is no 
longer in doubt. The investor can 
look forward to the future with con¬ 
fidence, especially if the Colombo 
Powers can succeed in bringing ab¬ 
out a peaceful settlement of the 
border, di.spute between India and 
China. 

Cotton 

Prices Rise Further 
'J’HE upward trend m cotton futu¬ 
res gained further momentum 
la.si week The March contract 
which had been moving up since 
21st September when it made a low 
of Rs 687 75 and could be had 
around Rs 708 early last w'cek (3rd 
October) recorded a high of Ks 
713.75 by the week-end (9th Octo¬ 
ber), This takes it fairly close to 
the highest rate of Rg 720 touched 
on 22nd July the starting day 
for trading in the new season’s 
contract. 

The recent improvement m futu¬ 
res 18 due as much to short covering 
as to persistent bull support. The 
bull who had been keeping ofl the 
market because of the large carry¬ 
over and prosijects of another good 
harvest became actiVe when lie came 
to know that Uie Government Was 
really serious about setting up an 
agenry to support the market should 
prices tend to be unduly depressed 
under fwessure of arrivals at the 
harvest time. The speculator is not 
concerned with the merit of the buf¬ 
fer stock scheme. Tlial the Govern¬ 
ment should be thinking of support¬ 
ing the niaiket when prices are just 
half way between the c'ciling and 
the floor is a sufficiently good res.son 
for the bull to build up a po.sition 
as the potential risk is small. 

While the Government is iirepur- 
ing to keej> readv to .stand by die 
cotton grower and insure him, as it 
were, against a seasonal fall result¬ 
ing from the seasonal pressure of 


arrivals, the trade is beginning to 
revise its optimistic forecasts a^ut 
the 1963-64 crop. Lack of .rains , 
during end-September 'and early- 
October, which is regarded as a 
crucial period- for the crop, is said 
to have adversely affected the yield 
in some of the important cotton 
growing tracts. It is felt that the 
new crop might' turn out to be 3 
lakh to 4 lakh hales less than in the , 
previous season. Hpw far the revi¬ 
sed crop estimates reflect the change 
in the mood of the market is diffi¬ 
cult to say. It is perhaps still rather ' 
premature to make a dependable . 
estimate of the crop. In any case, 
the crop movement is late by about 
three weeks. The pace of arrivals 
once the crop begins to move into 
the market freely should provide a 
reasonably good idea both in re¬ 
gard to the size and the quality of . 
the c,rop. Meanwhile, the official 
move for creating a buffer ■stock 
agency has brought about a signifi- 
caul ehange in the tone^ of the spot 
cotton market. Spinners are begin¬ 
ning to show a more 'lively Iwterfst 
in the market though business is 
limited by the scarcity of offerings. 
The quotations for new crop' cottons 
have improved by aboUt Rs 20 to 
R-, '10 per candy over the past fort¬ 
night or so. 

It is not merely the mills which 
have become a little more active. 
There ha.s aUo been a noticeable' 
improvement in overseas inquiries 
for Bengal Deshi. Japan which had 
been keeping off the market all this 
while is reported to have purchased 
.sizable quantities. Apparently, the 
eontinulng strength in Deshi prices 
due to .satisfactory domestic off-lake 
and downward revision of the crop 
estimate have induced the Japanese 
importers to revise their attitude. 
Now that the Japanese demand is 
beginning to revive, expiorters feel 
that it will be possible to negotiate 
substantial business in the near fu¬ 
ture This IS encouraging. New 
De|hi will be well advisee^ to aliay 
trade’.s anxiety at the earliest by 
declaring that it has no intention o'f 
including Bejigal Deshi in any kind 
of barter deal. 
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Comniminion imd Import* 

Mill consumption of cotton in 
July is placed at 5.02 lakh hales 
made up of 4.48 lakh bales of 
Indian cotton and 0-54 lakh bales 
of foreign rotto'n. The July figure, 
the highest lor the 1962-6.J sea- 
son — raises the total foi the fiist 
11 months of the season to 51.77 
lakhs compn,sing 43.48 lakh bales 
of Indian cotton and 8 29 lakh bales 
of foreign cotton The corresjiond- 
ing figures for the previous season 
were 42.94 lakh bales of Indian and 
9.07 lakh bales of foreign cotton 
making a total of 52.01 lakh bales. 
The setback in lonsumption — 
thoiigli very small - is intriguing 
in face of distinctly comfortable 
supply [Kisition of cotton during the 
season excepting a few months in 
the beginning. Stocks with mills at 
the end of July comprised 16.96 
lakh bales of Indian cotton and 2 
lakh bales of foicign cotton c,om- 
pared to 12.67 lakh bales and 2 23 
lakh bales respectively at the end 
of July 1962 

The quantity of cotton licensed 
for import dining the 1962-63 sea¬ 
son totalled 624,226 bales of which 
II S cotton amounted to 227,374 
liules The i oi responding figures 
for the previous season were 903.003 
hales and 259,982 hales Actual ai- 
rivals during 1962-63 consisted of 
399.079 bales (296,098 bales) of 
11 S (Otton. 160.245 hales (19.5.866) 
of Sudan. 128.085 hales (94,299) 
Egyptian, 68,110 bales (160,855) 
of Kast African. 47,799 bales 
(88,275) of Pakistan and 16,648 
bales (29,313) of others making a 
total of 819,966 bales (864,706 
bales) Figures in brackets relate to 
the jjrevimis season. Arrivals include 
quantity licensed in the preceding 
season 

Oil seed s 


imue and that Uw announcemeot is 
merely a formality. Any comment 
oin the revised incentives will natu¬ 
rally have to be reserved until the 
ofTicial announcement has actually 
been made 

Hopes of an imminent announce¬ 
ment of more liberal export incen¬ 
tives have already brought about a 
Significant change it\ the general 
market sentiment. Groundnut futures 
which had developed a sagging ten¬ 
dency in sympathy with the sharp 
decline in spot prices because of 
the increased flow of new crop ar¬ 
rivals have again turned steadier on 
renewed bull support and anxious 
bear covering. The January contract 
which had lieen marked down from 
Rs 219.7.5 to Rs 216 12 was up 
again around Rs 219 at the week¬ 
end. The recent sharp fall in spot 
groundnut and groundnut oil is in 
the nature of a quick readjustment 
of old and new crop prices. The 
huge piemiuni that the spot mate¬ 
rial had heen enjoying over the new 
crop hedge contracts could not bc' 
expected to be maintained when the 
new crop liegiiis to move into the 
market in quantity. Futures have 
held remarkably steady despite the 
recent pronounced weaknes.s in the 
spot material And if expirl busi¬ 
ness picks up ajiprec-iably with the 
anticipated increa-e in incentives 
Oilseeds futures aie unlikely to re¬ 
gister any noticeable decline which 
usually follows the seasonal pres¬ 
sure of arrivals Castor futures 
(Maich contract) mov»>d irregulai- 
ly between Rs 166.25 and Rs 1(34.62 
and wound up the week virtually 
unchanged at Rs 166. Linseed March 
akso moved erratic ally between Rs 
36.81 and Rs .36.31 and closed at 
Rs 36 62 against Rs 36.75 a week 
ago Cottonseed futines firmed ujj 
from Rs 96 to Rs 99,75 m sympa¬ 
thy with the marked strength in 

col Ion fiiUlies 


Expectant Mood 

the oilseeds market is in an e\- 
peitant mood. Optimism is run¬ 
ning high that the Cov'crnnient wdll 
scxrn announce the substantial libe¬ 
ralisation of export incentives for all 
the vegetable oils — groundnut oil. 
linseed oil, cottonseed oil and castor 
oil. The way most market men are 
talking about the revised incentive.s 
suggests that \ew' Delhi has com¬ 
pletely made up its mind on the 


OvcfftpH* Ailvic«*» Firm 

A|>art from the general heliel m 
higher export incentives, sentiment 
in the oilseeds market was also in¬ 
fluenced by the marked strength in 
oversea-, markets The recent heavy 
purihases of wheat by Russia and 
other Communist countries from 
Canada and othei non-Comnmtiist 
countries has virtually touched off 
a boom in grain and oilseeds mar¬ 
kets. Prospects of reduced supplies 
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of copra oil (and pajm pfl aa ,a., fe» 
suit of the strained relations 
tweeja Indonesia and Malaysia have 
also imparted considerable strength 
to vegetable oils. Prices of ground¬ 
nut oil, linseed oil, copra oil, castor 
oil and soya oil have risen by about 
£8 to £10 per tofn over the past 
two weeks pr so, Though Indign 
prices are still substantially out of 
world parity, exporters seem opti¬ 
mistic about selling substantial quan¬ 
tities of Indian oils if the incentives 
are further liberalised as generally 
anticipated, especially because the 
trend in foreign markets is likely 
to keep firm in the near-distant 
future. 

Export houses reported fairly large 
business in groundnut extractions 
last week. Hungary alone was said 
to have purchased nearly 12,000 
tons at around Rs 395 per ton fob 
The U K also purchased sizable 
quantities of extractions and a few 
thoii.sand tons of groundnut oil; 
crude oil fetched about £ 102-10 
jrer ton. Some bu.sine.ss was also 
reported in groundnut H P .S. Cze- 
(hoslovdkia took a small quantity 
of castor oil Business in linseed 
cake was pooi but cottonseed cake 
continued to be in keen demand 
and realised £31-10 to £32 per ton. 


Madras Safe Deposit 

THE net fiiofit of Madras, ,Sah‘ 
Deposit foi the veai ended June 
30. 1963 aftei providing foi depre¬ 
ciation and taxation amounted in 
Rs 11,886 comjrared with Rs 8,024 
in the previous yeai. The Directors 
have recommended a dividend of 6 
jtei rent On its Equity share.-, ahsoi- 
biilg Rs 9,563 Additional lockets 
have lieen iiislallcd in the current 

V'ca I 

Aluminium Limited 

^(^LUMINll’M Limited have in- 
I reased the basic price for 
primary aluminium ingot in world 
markets bj one-half ee'nt per pound 
to US cents Iwentythree per pound 
GIF main ports, from Octobef 2, 
1963. 
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^'I^E contin4M»u8 and substantial 
josses suffered b)' India Steatn- 
•h^ ior the past four years tiave 
iWnwii the Qiairman of the Com¬ 
pany, Sir A Ratnaswami Mudaliar, 
to expiain to the shareholders at 
die Annual General Meeting of the 
Company on September 30, the cir- 
eumstanoes that led to these losses. 
Ever since 1961 the Conference 
Lines operating on the India-UK- 
Continent routes have contended 
ffiat a freight increase on both east¬ 
ward and westward cargoes was 
necessary to save them from lo.ssrs 
and to enable them to earn a rea¬ 
sonable profit. However, as a result 
di Subsequent developments in rela¬ 
tion to Paki.stan, the Conference 
agreed not to increase freight in the 
east-to-west trade till July 1, 1963, 
(the west-to-east freight was in¬ 
creased by 10 per cent from Octo¬ 
ber 1, 19611. On the contrary, the 
Conference even reduced freight on 
some commodities, notably jute and 
gunnies, from Pakislan to meet the 
threat of competition from a new 
tramp shipping company in Pakistan 
A similar freight reduction was in¬ 
evitably forced on exports from 
India also The net effect was that 
the Lines which were incurring 
losses even at 1961 rates — freights 
were unchanged from 1958 — had 
to content themselves with the same 
rates and. in some cases, even re¬ 
duced rates for the next 2 years. 

As time passed, it was however 
conceded by shipfiers, and Govern¬ 
ment ultimately, that an increa.se 
in the east-to-west freight was justi¬ 
fied in principle though views 
differed with regard to the quantum 
of increase. Some of the Confer¬ 
ence Lines engaged in other overseas 
trade had increased freight twice 
during the past three years The 
Indian Lines suggested an increase 
of lO per cent in the easl-to-west 
trade, but the Conference fixed in¬ 
crease at 12^ per c-ent on the ground 
that the effective increase would he 
only 10 per cent because of the non- 
increase or lower increase for sensi¬ 
tive commodities. In fhis context. 
Sir Ramaswami has expressed the 
hope that the treatihent of sensitive 
export Gosomoditiee will be Ais'c 
cussed in a cordhal atmosphere bet¬ 


ween the Conference and the Gov¬ 
ernments concerned. 

Comparing the freight increases 
with the 1957 rates. Sir Ramaswami 
has stated that the revised rates are 
only slightly higher. He emphasised 
that elqiorts should be promoted 
and foreign exchange earnings in¬ 
creased but at the same time he has 
suggested that the prices of export 
items and the profit margins on them 
should be. carefully evaluated be¬ 
fore pressing for an alteration in 
the proposed increase in freight 
rates. 

Sir Ramaswami has also taken 
the occasion to answer the criticism 
that while other companies are 
making profits India Steamship 
alone is making losses. He has said 
that the Company’s fleet is operating 
on the India-UK-Continent route 
and the Baltic and Black Sea routes 
with a few calls at South American 
Ports. It is on these routes that 
freight rates have not been increased 
from 1957 till now. Other com¬ 
panies have more remunerative 
routes to ply and some of them 
have large investments of reserves, 
which contribute to their increa.sed 
income. 

Reiterating his agreement with 
the policy of the Government of 
India that export promotion should 
in no way be hindered by unreason¬ 
able freight rates. Sir Rama.swami 
has commended the practice in some 
other countries anxious to promote 
exports where national shipping 
companies are compensated for loss 
in earnings. Sii Ramaswami finds 
the Government’s anxiety to expand 
Indian tramp tonnage to avoid over- 
dependence on foreign carriers 
understandable and thinks that this 
can be done without adversely 
affecting the Indian Lines who are. 
after all, important earners of for¬ 
eign exchange for the country. 

Commenting bn the fufure of the 
Corapalty. 'the Chaintian has stated 
that the-‘share of thf Ihdiati. Com¬ 
panies > in vth«'' import arid export 
trade of UK is increasing every year 
by about 1 per cent TTie Govern- 
ihent of India’s export promotion 
acheiqea ihoive expanded the volume 
of • trade to both West and East 


EinUrope, He was, dierefore, km- 
fident thait the era of deficit balance 
sheete had come to an end. 

(T^e Directors’ Report and Ac¬ 
counts were reviewed in these 
columns in the issue dated Septeiu< 
her 28.) 

National Newsprint 
lyATIONAL Newsprint and Paper 
Mills is the first venture of its 
kind in the country. Apart from 
difficulties which generally con¬ 
front a new industry, the Company 
had to contend with several unusual 
difficulties lor lack of initial atten¬ 
tion. Location, raw ipaterial avail¬ 
ability, water supply, staff, etc, all 
of which sefim to have been very 
casually dealt with at the inception 
of the Company, presented serious 
problems which at one time looked 
formidable. The quality of paper 
particularly its shade was constantly 
critiased by the public who have 
not apjirw'iated efforts made to Over* 
come difficulties. The Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting of the Company held 
on September 30, provided an occa¬ 
sion for its Chairman, Sir A Rama- 
swami Mudaliar who holds this 
office for over the last 12 years, to 
refer to the progress of the Com¬ 
pany 

Sir Ramaswami pxiinted oUt that 
the Central Government and the 
Madhya Pradesh Government by 
financing the venture gave a turn 
to its fortunes A part of the loans 
from the Governments had been 
converted into equity capital The 
M P Government agreed to freeze 
the accumulated interest charges 
amounting to over Rs 110 lakhs 
which was to be paid in ten instal¬ 
ments beginning from 1959. The 
position to-day is that loans from 
Governments exceeding Rs 137 
lakh.s have been paid off. The fro¬ 
zen interest charges now stand re¬ 
duced to Rs 66 jakhs '■ 

To meet the Complaint againl^t 
the shade of its paper, the Company 
has now planned to put up a oaHi- 
stic soda chlorine plant in collabo¬ 
ration with a Swiss firm and pro¬ 
duction from this plant is expelled 
to be available to the Mills in the 
first half of 1964. Experiments 
with a tiew method of freating wood 
pnlp have proved successful and 
th«< quality of paper will show im¬ 
provement both in colour and in 
(ririsiie Strength, 
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tlie undttitai^ilHy^ of the 
loeation meant that a whole town' 
riiip, having now a population d 
over 5000, had to bp created in 
Nepanagar, the entire housing being 
provided by the Company, This had 
to be supplemented by establish¬ 
ment of schools, hospital, etc. with 
requisite stafiF and other parapher¬ 
nalia. All these involved heavy 
expenses and called for a band of 
laithusiastic men. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is gratifying that the 
Company was, presented a Certifi¬ 
cate of Honour by the President of 
India for satisfactory performance 
during the year 1962. The initial 
target planned was 30,000 tons but 
an expansion of capacity to 60,000 
tons was being actively considered 
for the last three years and the 
Board has now decided to apply to 
Government for necessary Uc.eiice. 

The net profit of the Mills during 
the year ended March 31, 1963 
after providing for depreciation and 
other charges amounted to Rs 50.20 
lakh.« (Rs40.84 lakhs.) Adjusting the 
previous debit balance of Rs 24.83 
lakhs, there remained a balance of Rs 
2S..37 lakhs which has been taken to 
Reserves. No dividend was declared 
as there was a contingent liability 
in respect of income-tax assessment. 
The Chairman, however, indicated 
that the current year’s working 
would enable the (Company to de¬ 
clare a dividend, probably even an 
interim one. Production of news¬ 
print for the year showed an increase 
of 1,236 tonnes to 26.515 tons Sales 
went up by Rs 15 lakhs to Rs 2.80 
ixores. Production for the first 
nine months of the current year was 
23,070 tonnes being 570 tonnes 
more than the rated capacity and 
5,100 tonnes more than production 
in the toriesponding period of la.st 
year. 

National^ and Grindlaya 
Centenai^ 

qpHIS is the Centenary Year of 
National and Grindlays Bank. 
The bank was registered on Septem¬ 
ber 29. 1863 in (^Icutta by a small 
group of British and Indian mer¬ 
chants under the name of the Cal¬ 
cutta City Banking Corporation 
which was changed to the National 
Bank of India early the following 
year. Thereafter until 1958, when 
further rhaii^ges of natne were made 
in recogiiit|bai *he new conditions 
hn South 'Aftija- the National Bank 
of India was a name familiar to 


succeaeive -jg^erationa of custamefa 
in an incraaNiqp tramher of coun¬ 
tries. 'Hie Naticmal Bank acquired 
the entire capital of Griiidlays Bank 
in 1948. Grindlays absorbed the 
branches of Lloyds Eastern in 1961. 


The National Bank’s head office 
and control were trauisferred to Lon¬ 
don tn 1866 and the bank was re¬ 
gistered as a sterling concern under 
the U K Companies Act. TTiis gave 
it ready access to the world’s prin¬ 
cipal money market, where it 
speedily established itself as a for¬ 
ward and progressive institution 
specialising in the financing of east¬ 
ern trade and commerce, mid- 

1860 ’s were a time of great finan¬ 
cial stres-s: with the end of the 
American Civil War the Indian 
cotton boom collapsed, and the 
Overend Gurney failure in London 
had its repercussions in India. 
Banking casualties were heavy, es¬ 
pecially in India, but by prudent 
and skilful direction the infant 
National Bank of India weathered 
the storm An account of these and 
other eventful happenings in the 
long story of the bank is given in 
“1(X) years of Banking iti Asia and 
Afric.a”, a book specially written by 


Gcofifoqt TywA' to Natiinfidl 

and Qrhtdlafa’ Otiitettary Whiw wlU 
be reiqased «hoitly. 

By the 18^’s tlie baidc was fully 
established in India, (includtntg 
that part which is now Pakistan), 
Burma* and Ceylon, as well as in 
Aden and Zanzibar. From the latter 
place it was a short step to the E ast 
African mainland, where it had th* 
distinction of being the first British 
bank to begin operations and to 
bring western banking techniques to 
the several East African territories^ 
As the railway made its way from 
the coast to Lake Victoria, the bank 
went with it on what was literally 
a pioneering journey. In the pro¬ 
cess it was able to provide banking 
services for the considerable number 
of Asian merchants, tradesmen, 
clerks and mechanics who came to 
East Africa for the construction of 


the railway or its subsequent opera¬ 


tion. 


On December .31, 1864 the bank's 
total as.sets amounted to £328.736; 
today they are more than £277 
millions. In the first year of ope¬ 
ration there were slightly more than 
300 shareholders; at the end of 
1962 the number was approximately 
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The first order is only half as impor¬ 
tant as the second order. 

Therefore exporters must maintain 
a very high standard of business 
in order to make long term profits 
and uphold the country’s prestige— 
particularly as new competitors with 
highly industrialised countries. 

The export market can be a source of 
continuous earning power—if quality 
goods, prompt service, competitive 
prices and service facilities are 
provided. 

Export Is a Sacred Trust 

. CNGIBkliltlNG EXPORT PROMOTION COONai, 

India 6x<hM|« ^7ch floor), Cakuua-l 



: -mtsm. 

' Biutki»|; -CbniiKMiciki ii^ieaad 
ito^' 4o^ ^ 18<^ ^sdoiuLi and 
Gi:£tKRa)^ toditf igivv* employiiient 
tp iiMriy ten thousand employee^ of 
. all ^ad« in 16S beanefaea operating 
in' a' d<^n countike and is offieial 
hankw to four Cpveriunents. 'nils 
ia .^sonle measure of the progress 
whiidi f^atibital and Grindlays can 
proudly look back to on, the occa- 
sjoR of ks centenary^ 

' Poyalia Industrial Co 


•e' k * >•. d t i'' , 

MflrittM.jHiMitiiioil '' '* ' 
Bantatkm aaniiad s^ 

^ net' profit of Ks l,JU( iakks far 
the year ended May 31, l%3 da ' 
against .a loss of Hs l.U lakhs in 
the previous year. With hardly -a 
bs^ance of Its 9$6 aft^r adjiuting 
the Lose, which is now completely 
wiped out, the Oirectors have udh- 
aed Ra ^,000 from the Dividend 
jblqualisaticm Fund to. pay. the Pre¬ 
ference dividend at 6 per cent and 
an Ordinary dividend at 5 per cent 
abshrhing Ks 4,515 and Hs 15,000 
respectively.. 


i'j 'iyv'v'i 

w !, ' ' I /;' ^ ii' '' '‘'4 ' 

bad .fundi iM«iii)ing « pnrtH^ 
their cMi' and ,bafa»|)0a! tha 
R^rve .Bahk, to augment Uuiir in¬ 
vestments in government securitise 
by Rs 6.78 crorhs. Their borrowings 
from the Reserve Bank were only, 
fractionally higher by Rs 27 lakhs 
while moneys lent on call stood 
higher by Ks 3.42 crores. 

Although theire have been conti¬ 
nuous increases in deposits and con¬ 
tractions in credit, banks.have tn-.. 
cmasingly turned to Govenuneiit se¬ 
curities for investment of surplus 
funds, with the result that excOss 


jpOYSHA Industrial Co had to 
. contend with difficulties regard¬ 
ing . its' main raw materials. Inade¬ 
quate import of. tinplate restricted 
manufacture of open top sanitary 
cans' to suit the needs Of canners, 
and therefore sales of this item 
suffered. 'The indigenous tinplate 
varied in its thickness and hence 
not only became at tunes unusable 
in automatic machines but also re¬ 
duced the rate of production. Again, 
there was irregularity in supplies. 
'These difficulties handicapped the 
industry throughout the year. The 
Company hopes that with the co¬ 
operation of the Hindustan Steel 
(Rourkeia) these difficulties would 
he minimised. These facts were 
revealed by Shri M R Ruia, Chair¬ 
man of the Company at the Annual 
General Meeting held on September 
30. The Chairman, however, feU 
that considering handicaps the per¬ 
formance of the Company was satis¬ 
factory. 

Total sales for the year amounted 
to Rs 94 lakhs as against Rb 78 
lakhs in the previous year. The 
profit earned increased from Rs 1.45 
lakhs to Rs 2.11 lakhs during the 
year. ' The equity dividend was 
steppied up from 70 to 90 nP. 

When the new factory ht Dighe 
(near Tharia) is opiQpleted produc¬ 
tion would improve rapidly result¬ 
ing in a larger turnover and profits 
for the Company. 'The Company 
has received orders from Govern¬ 
ment for supply of cylinders of 
various types. Since the manufac¬ 
turing of such cylinders is a profit¬ 
able line, the Company is planning 
for special tooling and machinery. 
The epmparty has suggested to the 
Government that some, of the spieci- 
fications may be modified as this 
would suhstanttaHy., reduce costs 
witliout impairing efficiency. 


'The crop harvested by the Com- 
. pany was a record one and exceed¬ 
ed estimates. The Company has re¬ 
planted- about 60 acres and has 
planned to replant some 30 acres 
every year for a period of four years. 
'Ibis would not affect profits, it is 
expected. Estimates of the current 
yearns crop is lower, but the Com¬ 
pany hopes to realise an additional 
income from the sale of timber. 

Money Market 

Thursddy, Morning 

TPHE inter-bank call money rate, 
which had remained unchanged 
at 2 per cent for the past over two 
weeks hardened to 2i per cent on 
this Tuesday. Demand picked up 
and funds were taken over at the 
increased rate. On account of 
strengthening demand,, tenders for 
Treasury Bills continued to be poor 
with the discount remaining un¬ 
changed at 2.318 per cent. Sales of 
intermediates between October 3 
and 5 fetched only, Rs 1 crore as 
against Rs 2.37 crores in the previ¬ 
ous week and Rs 10.30 crores in the 
week before. 

Additional demand for funds is 
partly due to Diwali requirements 
and partly to diveruon of funds to 
Calcutta- where stringent conditions 
have prevailed throughout the past 
week and call money fetched any¬ 
where between 3 and 4J per cent 
with more borrowers than lenders. 

Tliese, and tiot any change in the 
comfortable resources position of 
scheduled banks, are the causes of 
the stringency in Bombay. During 
the week ended September 27, the 
banks got additional deposits of Rs 
7.24 Crofes while their advances in¬ 
creased by merely Rs 1.46 crores. 
Their resources position must have 
been so comfortable that they utili,- 


funds at their disposal were nsstric- 
ted fo their current needs. This is 
the reason wh^ the call money mar¬ 
ket has remained more a lender's 
than a borrower’s market, and why, 
while the return ffow of funds dii| 
not depress the market,, teihpbrary 
upsurges in demand for funds tend¬ 
ed to harden the rates on occasions. 
The slack season will draw to a 
close by the end of the month, Crop 
movements will, pick .up and traw 
demand will expand, In these‘cir¬ 
cumstances it is unlikely that there 
will be any further substantial con, 
traction in credit this season. Unlm 
therefore, deposit resources innreUB 
from time to time, ,tbe rising de¬ 
mand for credit which will emerge 
in the coming months will either 
compel banks to reduce their hold¬ 
ings in securities or cause a growing 
stringency in the money market and 
pull up rates further in stages. At 
any rate it appears that the caR 
money rate has begun to improve 
and is unlikely to sink to lower 
levels. 

The Reserve Bank’s statement for 
the week ended October 4, throws 
further light On the growing demand 
on scheduled banks for funds 
(which will be also reflected in the 
next returns of scheduled banks). 
Their balances with the Reserve 
Bank on October 4 were lower by 
Rs 9.99 crores while their borrow¬ 
ings increased by Ks 1.26 crores. 

Public demand for funds has also 
gone up and is reflected in a sharp 
rise of Rs 28.38 crores in Notes in 
Circulation. As the Banking Depart¬ 
ment met. the demand by giving out 
Rs 5.47 crores from its vaults, the 
net Note Issue was up by only Rs 
22.91 crores. Besides rupee coins 
held in the Issue Department are 
down by Rs 2.08 crores. Cover for 
the additional note issue and for 
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be^ prWided by tbe rise of Ks 0*uO 
OitoWe in foreign securities and by 
the addition of Rs 22 crores to Ru¬ 
pee securities in the Issue Depart- 
raent. Investments held m the Bank¬ 
ing Depai tment have, therefore, 
come down by R» 22.45 crores. 

Deposits of the Central Govern¬ 
ment rose by Rs 1.1-99 croies dunng 
that week while those <>f State Cfov- 


■SI. -luT-ffS 

, (b) dennlopnicitit oi 

the *couotry’» diffmnt reg^as; 

(c) expanding eiqploymOnt op¬ 
portunities; and, 

(d) a level of production which 
will lead to self-sustained and rapid 
growth of the erononty at an eatl) 
date. 

With these goals in view, 26 
working groups are currently busy 
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Plan .4a th» peiwectivr of a 1& 
year period 1966-81. Tbe subjects 
takon, up by the groups include in¬ 
ternal and external resources, inter¬ 
national trade, and development, 
policy on food, family planning and 
scientihe research. 

Preliminary reports are likely to 
be submitted, to the Planning ^in- 
misslon by November this year. 


ernnlents fell by Ks -i-S'l crores 
showing a net rise of Rs 10 45 era 
res in Covernmenl deposits with the 
Bank. Other deposits also increa¬ 
sed by Rs 6.22 crores However, 
since scheduled banks’ deposits fell 
by Rs 9.99 crores, the Bank’s total 
depiosits improved by only Rs 6.fi8 
crores. Loans and advances to Gov¬ 
ernments increased by Rs 25.92 cro 
res. As stated above, schedule 
banks’ borrowings showed only a 
small ri.se ol Rs 126 irores. Bills 
purchased and discoiiiitod swelled 
by Rs 9 70 crores and foreign as¬ 
sets moved up Rs 3 98 crores in the 
aggregate. 

In the giltedged market, demand 
for the .3 per cent Conversion Loan 
which touched Rs 66 10 seems to 
have tapered off. While ricar-dateds 
continue in demand at quoted rates, 
demand in other issues has slacken¬ 
ed somewhat. Sentiment still conti¬ 
nues to be quite good 

Preparation for Fourth Plan 

THE Planning Coniniission has 
indicated to the Stales that the 
basic core of the Fourth Plan will 
continue to be a faster giowth of 
agriculture combined with a rapid 
expansion of indusliy and suitable 
provision for Iran.sport, fuel, power 
and education. It has been --ugges- 
ted that the pattern of industrial 
development is to be so designed a*, 
to free the country’s development 
from the difficulties of tlie balance 
of payment. 

The means of achieving these ob 
jectives, according to the Plaiininp 
Commission, w-ill necessarily include 
significant increases in domestii sa¬ 
vings, improved efficiency in con¬ 
struction and management of enter¬ 
prises and sizeable extension of 
exports 

The piincipal objectives of deve 
lopraeiit programmes will remain 
(a) achievisment of a socialistic 
pattern of 


Burn and Company Limited 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the above-named com¬ 
pany will be held at the registered 
office of the company, 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta-1, on Tuesday, 19th 
November 1963 at 11 A M lor the 
purpose of considering and, if 
thought fit, passing the following 
special resolutions. 

Special Reitoiulion 

1 That the authonsetf share 
ca|iital of the company be in- 
('leased from Rs 1.20,00,000 to Rs 
2,00.00,000 by the ereation of 
80,000 new ordinary shares of Rs 
100 each 

Special Resolution 

2 That the Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation of the Company he altered 
by deleting from the beginning of 
Article 4 the following words name¬ 
ly “Tlie Capital of the Company i- 
IG 1,20,00.000 divided into 28.000 
Preference shaies of Rs 100 eadi 
and 92,000 Gidmary -diares of Hs 
100/- each” and substiluling there¬ 
for the following words namely 
■‘The Capital of the Company is Rs 
2.00.00.000 divided into 28,tK)0 
Pieference sharts and 1.72,000 
Orihiiary Share'- of Rs 100 earh" 

.Special Resolution 

i That It IS desirable to capi¬ 
talise the sum of Rs 81.00.000 out 
of the amount standing to the ere- 
<iit of Woiks Reconstruction and Ex¬ 
pansion Reserve in the books of the 
Company ami atcoidingly that siieli 
sum be capitalised and distributed 
amongst the holders of tiie ordinarv 
shares of the company on the regis¬ 
ter of members at the 19th day of 
November 1963 (joint liolder.s being 
(onsidered as one person for this 
purpose } in the proportions in 
which they hold such shares res¬ 
pectively on that day and on the 
footing that they Income entitled 


thereto a.s capital and on condition 
that the same be not paid in cash 
but be applied m paying up in 
whole at par 84,000 new Ordinary 
Shares of Rs 100 each to be allot¬ 
ted and distributed credited as 
fully paid up Bonus Shares to and 
amongst the said holders of 84,000 
Ordinary Shares in the proportions 
aforesaid, that is to say, at the rate 
of one of such new ordinary bonus 
.shares for every one ordinary share 
held by the Members respectively 
according to the Register of Mem- 
beis at this the 19th day of Novem¬ 
ber 1963 and that the said ordinary 
shares so distributed shall rank in 
all respects pari passu with the 
existing ordinary shares save and 
except that they will not participate 
in dividends declared in respect of 
any period ending on or before the 
30th April 1963. and that tlie Direc¬ 
tors he and they are hereby directed 
to give effect to this Resolution. 

The Registers of Members and the 
Transfer Books of the Company for 
Ordinary Shares will remain closed 
from the 4th November to 19th 
November 1963. both days in¬ 
clusive, 

A member entitled to vote at the 
meeting is entitled to appoint a 
proxy to attend and vote in his 
stead and a jiroxv need not be a 
member 

By Order of the Board 
Burn and Company Limited 
Martin Burn Limited 
F G Li versed ge 
Managing Dirertor 
Managing Agents. 

Registered Office ■ 

12, Mission Row. 

Calcutta 1 

Dated 9th October, 1963 
Note . An Explanatory Statement is 
annexed to the convening notice 
issued to uiembrrs of the Company 
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RANKING RETURNS > INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESAUE PRICE 




(Rr eroresi 



HiVtitrvt Bank 

Oot4 

Sep 37 

Sep6 

Oet5 

m 

1 

Mote circulation 

2220.69 

2192.31 

2218.86 

2054.34 

2 

Rvpee coin 

12327 

125.86 

121.50 

128.04 

3 

Depoalts 

(a) Central Govi 

78.29 

64.30 

94.54 

60.67 


(b) Other Govts 

2.54 

6.08 

7.76 

19.95 


'(c) Banks 

77.83 

67.94 

84.22 

85 82 


(d) Others 

165.68 

169.43 

160H5 

160.08 

4 

Foreign Beourtties 

92.46 

89.46 

89,46 

88.33 

5 

Balance abroad 

860 

7.62 

6.67 

5.64 


Rupee securities 

1914.31 

1892.31 

1907.21 

1703.081 

r 

Investtnents 

173 27 

195.71 

208 62 

136 64 

s 

Loans and advances 





to Govts 

86.50 

60.58 

53 31 

35.44 

9 

Other loans and 
advances 

144.57 

139.45 

148.93 

154.58 

Scheduled Banka 

Sep 27 

Sep 20 

Aug 80 

Sep 28 






’62 

1 

Aggregate 
deposits (net) 

2215 45 

2208.21 

2196.07 

2035.27 


Demand (net) 

968 97 

966.48 

960.10 

709.46 


Time (net) 

1246.48 

1241.73 

1236.96 

1235 80 

2 

Cash la hand 

50 92 

51.10 

63 95 

47 38 

3 

Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

81.60 

83.02 

95 03 

79 05 

i 

(2) + (3) a8% 
of (1) 

5 98 

6.12 

6.78 

6.21 

5 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

186 

1.69 

038 

4 51 


(a) Against usance 





bills and/or pro 





missory notes 

010 

- 

— 

2 31 


Cb) Others 

176 

1.59 

0.38 

2.20 

.6 

Advances 

1233.15 

1233 96 

1266 23 

1180.24 


(a) State Bank 

236 30 

236 41 

240 48 

256.00 


(b) Others 

996 76 

997 65 

1015.75 

924.24 

7 

Bills discounted 
(a) Inland 

168 07 

164 45 

161.67 

140.61 


(b) Foreign 

50 90 

52.25 

49 93 

48.53 


(c) Total 

218.97 

216 70 

211.60 

198 14 


(1) State Bank 13 88 

15.48 

16 92 

12 02 


(11) Others 

205 09 

20122 

196 68 

186.12 

8 

(6) + (7) as % 
of (1) 

66.64 

65.69 

66.84 

67.72 

9 

Investment in 

Govt Securities 

779.43 

772 66 

745j84 

689.93 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

35 18 

34 99 

33 96 

33.90 



Bombay Money Rates 




(Per cent pt 
S«p27 

r ttnnum) 

.Sep 20 

Aug SO 

6^28 

Call money 
from Banks 


2 32 

1.34 

’62 

2 62 

Deposits 

Seven days 


300 

3.00 

300 

Three months 

— 


3.50 

— 

Six months 

3.75 

3 75 

3 75 

3 76 


{Base • 

1952^53 == 

100) 


Group & Sub-Group 

MONTHLV AVERAGl 

August '63 

July ’63 

Augui 


ll».6 

187.9 

181 


115.3 

115.0 

lOi 

'Fulses 

Fruits St 'Vhgetatdea 

103.0 

109.7 

lli 

143.3 

141.3 

14C 

IBlk A Ghee 

130.2 

132.1 

132 

SSdlble Oils 

152 0 

161,6 

ISS 

Fish. Bns & Meat 
Sugar & Our 

IS2A 

205.1 

148.5 

193.8 

U{ 

131 

Others 

184.5 

188.2 

ITl 

Liquor & TobaoM 

119,1 

USA 

M 

Tobacco 

Fuel, Power, Light & 

116.1 

115.9 

91 

Lnbrlcantu 

137.0 

137.1 

12i! 

'Industrial Kaw Materials 

138.4 

138.5 

189 

Fibres 

131.8 

130.2 

las 

Oilseeds 

153.9 

155.7 

lac 

Minerals 

92.6 

93.4 

9! 

Others 

126.1 

I25A 

121 

Manuiaoturea 

180.9 

180.6 

12f 

Intermediate Products 

1390 

140.1 

141 

FInliiidiied Products 

129.6 

129.1 

m 

Textiles 

127.7 

12A5 

m 

Cotton 

136.3 

135.2 

121 

Jute 

101.1 

97.9 

111 

Woollen 

166.6 

156.6 

141 

Silk & Rayon 

138.8 

136.3 

131 

Metal Products 

163.0 

163 0 

160 

Chemicals 

117.6 

117.2 

110 

Oil cakes 

Machinery & Transport 

163.3 

169.8 

163 

Equipment 

123.8 

123.8 

U7 

Others 

12S.6 

128 4 

120 

All Commodities 

135.9 

185.5 

181 


Coal Production and Despatcfae* 


(Month!)' AvcraRca or Calendar Months) 




(’000 

Metric Tons) 




Raisings 

Despatches 

'Stocl 





pit 1 

1963 

May 

5,718 

4,888 

3,7 


April 

5,696 

4,949 

4,2 


March 

5,806 

5,229 

4.0 

1962 

May 

5,127 

4,441 

3,8 

1962 


5,129 

4,573 

3,4 

1961 


4,675 

4.190 

3,2 

1960 


4.384 

3,860 

3,4 

1959 


.5,984 

3,522 

2,7 

1955 


3.236 

2,789 

2.6 

1951 


2,915 

2,473 

2,8 


Source : Ministry of Mines and Fuel, Government of I 


Working Cllasa Coal of Living Index 

{Ba^e ud]us,ted (o 1949 — 100 ) 



June ’63 

May ’63 

June ’62 

19 

(.Avei 

Gaiihati 

1 1(1 

NA 

lin 

1 

Ahmedabad 

120 

NA 

124 

1 

Madra. 

150 

1.50 

150 

1 

Bombay 

145 

143 

146 

1 

Bangalore 

NA 

NA 

153 

1 

Kanpur 

106 

105 

106 

1 

Calruttii 

128 

128 

119 

1 

Delhi 

NA 

NA 

130 

1 

All~Indi.) 

134 

N\ 

130 

1 

Source • Central 

Statistical 

Orgaiiisdtion. 

Cabinet 

Secruli 
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DYES 


• CHEMICALS 


• PHARMACEUTICALS 
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THE ATUL PRODUCTS LTO 

Atul, via. Bulsar, 
Westarn Railway. 


AiDMd br A IVaaaadM u Nmr Jadt Wod» f^t^rau Lid,, GUm Milk ftw n a df DdkU^llMd. Bonl^ llr <dd |Ntb- 

lUMfl lir Ub for AtUo Mew Afi FubfiilMn Mvida IknM to tti »• toeto, .!!«■(, IbiMh a r t- lUDlor'; fiatoto CteM^V*) 
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Plan Beappraisal 

JT was knowii t|iat ior ^ijiite spmo time tlw Planning (!^nnQissi6a,l»a(r , 

engaged in a reappraisal of the Third'Plan. And n«w,' f|:^ thf * 
speeches of fhe Prime .Minister and the Finance Minister it, 
ihere has been going on concyrrently a teapprtisal of the Platoinf. 
Commission. The t^o. activities are far from unconBecte4> 11^ 
ning Cotiunission’s appraisal of the Plan, if it is to ^ mfgnihiMi 
must go beyond producing a Ibt of likely shortfalls in Plan 
It must go deep into the factors which have been re^tonalHile lot’ 
achievements falling short of egpectatioiis ai^df further, it OiuA .Pu^hlt . 
the steps that have to be taken in the remaining year; of the F1ai( w 
that the basic objectives of the Pla^ are achieved. 

' A sincere enquiry into the causes of the shortfalls in the 
Plan will require the Planning Commission to turn 'the sesrclili^t 
upon itself. The realisation that production targets in sevOtal key 
sectors are not likely to he achieved, is not sudden or racenL Widiln 
a year of the beginning of the Plan, it had become apparent that the 
programmes for, say,'steel, heavy machinery, machine tws and, fertljif 
zers, among others, would not be fulfilled. The trend of agrlcaitural 
production since then has also left no doubt that agriculture wiiPbe 
an even bigger millstone than all these, weighing Plan progress down. 
How is it diat even before the Plan had run half its course, it l>ecaina 
necessary to revise the targets in the very sectors w;hich had Jjein 
given top priority initially^ and rightly because on them dept^tid^ 
the pace of progress of the economy? 

The questions that arise 'are whether; the various prOjiel^ swa* 
fully worked out in detail well in time and whether the implemMndfff 
tion machinery was set to work -according to-schedule. The Plamuajl 
Commission cannot absolve itself of responsibility for ahori;coihJn||jy 
in either of these directions, .for, whatever the theory about it^ atn'us 
at the time of its establishment it has certainly not confined rtxdf t<t 
the advisory role befitting an extra-constitutional agency- wiia lull 
‘been no accident; it has consciously evolved in that diredlion. ‘ 

It has gone even further- Today the Plannirig CommlsiiiOQ has 
almost ceased to be a planning body and has assumed the role qf the 
Sedretariat. It has become so engrossed .in normal Government a^* 
ministration that it is unable to see the mistakes that are being mad#, 
since .to a large bieasurc the mistakes of the administration have be«n 
the resporttihility of the Commission, The endless stream of filea which 
pours into Yojana Bhavan for specific and routine decisions necessari* 
ly hinders the' Commission in ihe vital task of keeping a constant and 
careful watch over Plan implementation. This function can be fulfilled- 
only by a body detached from, the day to day routine of the Govern¬ 
ment, a body competent in statistics, whose role should be to think and ' 
plan, to inform and advise rather than to administer. To the extept 
that the Planning'Commission is not today such a body, its competence 
.to dispassionately and objectively Study the causes of the failure* 
of the Third Plan and to formulate concrete proposals so as to remova 
them in future ia-iiaspect. 



Thfi of the PhmaiRg 

Cona&iMiini’s mpprvual o| tbe 
lltird Plan must Gonsist of a te* 
epnatruction the Plan ih the 
light of Its operation so far and 
of the impact on the economy of 
developments following the Chinese 
aggression so that the really vital 
objectives do not get lost in a free- 
for-all in the remaining years. Re¬ 
viewing the industrial development 
in the Second Plan, the Planning 
Commission had ruefully concliid- 
ed that “the shortfalls have un¬ 
fortunately occurred in some of'the 
very industries which are of druci- 
al importance and have deprived 


YHE Raj* Committee on Steel 
Control had revejiled its think¬ 
ing on the major questions referred 
to it in its preliminary report sub¬ 
mitted -to tlK Government in Janu¬ 
ary. The final report released this 
month, covers certain matters which 
it had not then examined — eg pro¬ 
blems of re-rollers, distribution and 
ricing of imported steel, etc — 
«t the principal recommendations 
conform to the expeclatioiis raised 
by the earlier report 
• Th» Raj Committee ha.s come to 
he associated with decontrol of steel 
dnrtribution, but its recommenda¬ 
tions on steel pricing deserve no 
lesa attention. Pricing, of course, 
was not among the terms of refer- 
gnee of the Committee and strictly 
speaking, its concern should have 
.been Only with the effect of the 
present relative prices on the pat¬ 
tern of production and distribution 
of different steel products The 
Committee has found that, under 
’the present system, relative prices 
do not reflect the demand for dif¬ 
ferent products and, therefore, play 
ho part in making the rolling pro¬ 
grammes of producers conform to 
Ae pattern of demand. If relative 
prices are to fulfil this role, the 
Oimmittee argues, there should be 
greater flexibility in their determi¬ 
nation than is allowed by the present 
system of fixing them on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Ta- 
riff Commission. It does not, how¬ 
ever, stop with relative prices, but 
also.considers “the general level of 
the price of steel allowed to pro¬ 
ducers”.'I# finds the pfesent price, 
fixed on the basis of the Tariff Com- 


tdie' economy al jljo benefits roclcpn- 
ed bn the stut xtf the Thit4 
Plan”. Without g thorough-^iing 
reconsideration of priorities here 
and now, a similar epitaph can he 
written in advance for the Third 
Plan. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating and the worth of the 
Planning Commission’s labours in 
the reappraisal of the Third Plan 
will be revealed in tlie proposals 
It IS able to present to the Natio¬ 
nal Development Council which 
meets in New Delhi early next 
month. 


mission’s recommendation last year, 
unsatisfactory insofar as it does not 
provide adequately for the replace¬ 
ment of plant at current or pros¬ 
pective replacement costs. 

While conceding that there can 
be no other sensible principle of 
depreciation which can apply to the 
costing of steel, it is not immediate¬ 
ly clear how the Committee came 
around to judging the absolute re¬ 
tention price. In any case, if the 
present retention price were sub¬ 
jected to proper scrutiny, inade¬ 
quate provision for depreciation 
would not appear to he its only 
fault And, what is more, the other 
faults could not be blamed on the 
Tariff Commission either. Is it then 
jiossible that the excursion into the 
question of the retention price was 
intended to pave the way for the 
Minister of Steel and Heavy Indus¬ 
try, who no less than the Tariff 
Commission is responsible for the 
inadequacies of the current reten¬ 
tion pric-e, to correct his mistakes 
without appearing to own them up? 

In defreezing the retention price 
the Committee has performed a 
valuable service and it would be 
petty to quibble about its terms of 
reference. The Committee, however, 
goes further and suggests that the 
responsibility for fixing steel prices 
should be entrusted to a joint fom 
mittee of the steel producers. It is 
true that if relative prices arc to 
reflect demand conditions it should 
be possible to change them through 
a less elaborate process than a Ta¬ 
riff. Commission enquiry. But can 
such chiuiges _ not be. made after 


base ptciMW have. dMen % fin 
Conutfission on a oest-pSua ban*? M 
should be evident from fiie follow¬ 
ing quotation from its report, the 
Committee intends the cost-plus 
principle to continue to be the basis 
of pricing: 

“Under the new system (of 
•flexible prices) it will be neces¬ 
sary to introduce a safeguard 
against the accrual to the steel 
producers of much larger sur¬ 
pluses than may on broader soci¬ 
al considerations be thought to 
be warranted. We suggest that 
ordinarily when free market pri¬ 
ces are such as to justify an in¬ 
crease in first sale prices by the 
Joint Plant Committee, but the 
latter are already high enough to 
more than cover producers’ costs 
and requirements of replacement 
and expansion, action may be 
taken by the Government to ad¬ 
just the sale price realised by 
the produce,rs through imposition 
of excise duties or other fiscal 
devices”. 

If. then, the basic jirices are to 
continue to be determined by the 
cost-plus formula, isn’t a statutory, 
-specialised agency like the Tariff 
Commis.sion better qualified to fix 
them than a committee of the pro¬ 
ducers themselves? Surely, there 
can be no diffrulty in the Tariff 
Commission fixing the basic prices 
and subjecting them to scrutiny at 
jieriodic intervals and another agen¬ 
cy. in closer touch with demand 
and supply conditions, making the 
necessary adjustments in these prices 
from time to time with the approval 
of the Government? 

Turning to distrihution, the Com¬ 
mittee has reiterated the recom¬ 
mendation it had made in its preli¬ 
minary report, viz. that control 
•should be exercised only over first 
wile by the steel producers. Accord¬ 
ing to the Committee, this will only 
legalise the position that now ob¬ 
tains in spite of the comprehensive 
control which ex^ists on paper 
Though steel prices are now fixed 
all the way fiom the producer to 
the ron“umer through many layers 
of distributors, there is no means of 
ensuring that the actual sale jirices 
conform to the statutory prices at 
different stages, except that of the 
first sale by the main producers 
In fact, the prices actually charged 
to the final consumars for products 
which are in short supply are not 


Steel Price and Distribution 
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|«r the black market prices. | eh<|iMii»,flltt|ii «^hry^ '%ith !fit iii» 
And since it ii the small consumers. \ im^katian dial diey n^l mC 
who are more dependent on stock-kind' of prida, j^Ki^ce. 




ists for their supplies, the incidence 
of the higher-than-fixed prices falls 
more heavily on them than on the 
bigger consumors who get their sup. 
phss directly from the main pro¬ 
ducers. 

Under the system of distribution 
proposed by the Committee, any 
qonsumer will be able to get his 
supplies of steel from one or more 
of lour sources; main steel produ¬ 
cers, re-rollers, Government stock- 
yards and private traders. The main 
producers will sell at the controlled 
prices fixed by the Joint Plant Com¬ 
mittee, and tile Government stock- 
yards at these prices plus a margin 
to cover operating expenae.s. Private 
traders and re-rolleis will be free 
to sell at the highest prices they 
can get. , Ii< theory any qne can 
place an indent with the main pro¬ 
ducers, but since, for technical rea¬ 
sons, the mam producers cannot be 
expected to execute orders below a 
reasonable minimum size, it will 
be the small consumer who will 
have to buy his requirements at the 
free market prices from the private 
traders or re-rollers and so, except 
6o the extent that he can get his 
supplies from the Government 
stockyards, he will be no better 
under the proposed new system than 
at present. 

The demanil for a large number 
of steel products far exceeds sup¬ 
ply (including imports) and so the 
re-rollers and the traders who will 
get their supplies of billets and 
finished pioducts, resjiectively, from 
the main producers at fixed prices 
but who will make iheir own 
sales at free market prices will earn 
very handsome margins. The Com¬ 
mittee lecognises this and recom¬ 
mends that should the margin 
between producers’ prices atid the 
free market prices become “exces¬ 
sively large”, the Government should 
use the device of excise duties to 
mop up part of the difference. It 
needs to be considered whether the 
logic of this arrangement cannot be 
carried further to make out a case 
for unpegging of the sale prices of 
the main producers also, while, of 
course, maintaining control over 
allocation according to priorities. 

, The Committee has itself ar¬ 
gued that the asMgnmem of 
priority to particular consumers 


then peg tbe s*^ prices of the 
main prodheers? The prices which 
the producers are allowed to 
retain can be fixed, as at present, 
on a cost-plus basis with adjust¬ 
ments to reflect the supply and 
demand conditions for particular 
products, but their actual sale pri¬ 
ces need not be pegged and should 


fully rtfloQt the free markiiiif prices 
obtainable by the re^rollers and 
traders. And even if it is felt that 
priority consumers should be given 
a price advantage, this can be done 
by having two sets of sale prices, 
one for priority consumers a^ the 
other for the rest. Some such at- 
rangement would far more efifect- 
ively mop up the excessive margitiy 
going to intermediaries than the ,u9f 
of excise duties. 


Maghreb Malaise 


J^VENTS in North Africa have 
moved with considerable speed 
towards an impasse, transforming a 
hopeful experiment into an all too 
familiar squalid Arab wrangle. King 
Hassan ol Morocco has go^ claims 
in the disputed area, and might with 
justice complain that Algeria has 
dismissed those claims brusquely 
since independence; but he made a 
crucial mistake in shifting the dis¬ 
pute from the diplomatic to the 
military arena, a mistake stemming 
from his estimation that Algeria 
was too weak to resist his military 
nibbling in the south. The transi¬ 
tion from encroachment by tribal 
chieftains to advance by Royal 
Moroccan troops was the catalyst 
that precipitated fifteen months’ 
friction between the two countries 
into open warfare. Sadly for Ha.s- 
san, a patriotic war was just what 
Ben Bella needed to extricate him- 
-lelf from domestic troubles — he 
has embraced the conflict with an 
eagerness and enthusiasm that sug¬ 
gest considerable relief. 

Not that the war will help either 
country. It allows Hassan to conti¬ 
nue to curb his troublesome left- 
wing who have been succoured, 
Hassan alleges, by Algeria. It allows 
Ben Bella to di.--crcdit utterly the 
Berber rebels, to whip up a nationa¬ 
listic hysteria which submerges 
domestic grievances, and, most im¬ 
portant, to enlist under loyal officers 
the veterans of guerilla warfare who 
might he tempted by unemployment 
and Ben Bella’s ofien dictatorship 
to make common cause with the 
Berber revolt. It adds a terrible 
burden to the stumbling Algerian 
economy, but it allows the Presi- 
denf to consolidate his regime in 
one move — he has already dismiss¬ 
ed bis puppet National Assembly 
and formally assumed supreme 


power. The military rebels (there 
is as yet no word of Ait Ahm^} 
have tacitly admitted that Ben Bc»U 
has outmanoeuvred them, and they 
have joined the national crtieade 
against what Algiers variously di»* 
cribes as the murderer of Patrice 
Lumumba, the decisive force leading 
to the collapse of the Congo, 
or the agent of French imperialism. 
This last charge is ludicrous con¬ 
sidering how much aid Algeria 
receives from France. 

Not that Hassan has been very 
much more restrained in his attacks 
on Ben Bella. The public relations 
aspect of Arab warfare has always 
been more highly developed than 
the military — so highly developed; 
in fact, that reports from either 
side, couched in well-worn patter, 
are equally fictional. All this 
obscures the tragic side of the con¬ 
flict. Once more, the Algerian 
people which so richly deserves 
freedom after the terrible sacrifices 
of the struggle with France, is in 
the melting pot. The outcome- of 
the conflict can benefit the people 
of neither side — only the leaders 
will profit by the defeat of their 
domestic opponents. That is, if 
Ben Bella does not overplay his 
hand, and the Algerian economy 
withstands the strain ■— military 
defeat or even further economic 
dislocation could turn those bayonets 
he has given the veterans against 
him.self. More likely is it, however) 
that prolonged hitter fighting will 
lead, in due course of time, to ex^ 
hausted stalemate, and the Algerian- 
Moroccan border will join that tra¬ 
gically long list of unsettled Border 
issues that continue to plague the 
world, and continue to provide ob» 
scrupulous leaders with a eonftaurf 
source of chauvinistic nourishment 
with which to blind their peoples ' 
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tli^ kttt^ is Oeod... 

jl^^GAlNSi' all odd*. Lord Home Ims 
, cucoeeded to leadership of the 
British conservative Party, and to 
one (d the traditional privileges of 
the oltice, the Prune Miaislersnlp of 
Britaih. He is hardly known m poli< 
tics. He comes not trom the hurly- 
burly of politics, but from the quiet 
cloisters ^ Britain’s decayed anato- 
cracy. His reticence prompted a 
Uindon satirical magazine to port¬ 
ray him As merely capable of say. 
ing ‘I agree’ to whoever happened 
to be at his elbow. He is old in 
comparison to his rivals (Butler ex¬ 
cepted), and obviously a compro- 
miBe candidate. The Conservative 
. backbench baronets have always dis¬ 
liked the most deserving and com¬ 
petent faeir-apparent, K A Butler, 
whose postwar efforts to reform 
Conservative policy earned him 
fxutny enemies although it helped 
the Party back to power. On the 
bther hand, Hailsham’s windy rhe¬ 
toric is too much like Churchill’s 
to have any relevance to the prob¬ 
lems of a technical and planning so¬ 
ciety. The other contenders are 
young bnough to wait 
111 political terms, the change of 
ftlces at Downing Street is likely 
to represent very little, despite the 
wealoening of the left entailed in 
protest departure from office of 
the powerful Macleod and liberal 
Powell t in the nature of things, 
their departure will be temporary. 
ThiJ Conservative Phrly in its years 
el offipo has come to represent par 
€xeeUence' a homogenous ruling 
cla^ interest — the terms right aiid 
left tend to conceal that basic homo¬ 
geneity. At times of transition, from 
squirkrehy Toryfem to free-trade 
Liberalism, or from Liberal-Con¬ 
servatism tb the modern streamlin¬ 
ed managerialism,, the divisions be¬ 
come important. But in the late 
fifties and sixties, this is not so — 
the Conservatives will continue on 
their Butlcrlan course because t no 
othkr political tactic offers the 
same degree of success. Butlerian- 
isni, like an oil patch on the sea. 
takes its shape from the waves be¬ 
neath, the union of business, the 
Sti^ an^ the middle class, which 
19 'Conservaiis*. Policy within the 
t^y Au* hardly differs very 

tm ' ■ . 


much, just as it hardly diiffeis from 
rigtitrw.ing ‘Labour trarty policy, 
’fne old image Mr butskeii, in* 
vented in tne early fifties, still 
reigns supreme. 

Thus it is with ease that the Con¬ 
servatives take their cue froni La¬ 
bour. As the election approaches, the 
Conaervatives watt lor Uie puuiica- 
tion ol. Labour's policy in'order to 
expropriate it — on social wellare 
and education, they have now copied 
assiduously.. What Labour cannot 
solve, the Tories have no answers to 
— how to raise economic growth, 
to curb inflation and the upward 
surge of wages, how to tackle the 
depressed areas of the North and 
declining industries like shipbuilding 
or cotton. 'These are the real pit¬ 
falls, but Tory drift has so far paid 
dividends. Now, with the economy 
beginning to expand again, no doubt 
helped by a bright budget next 
April, people will forget, and Tory 
electoral prospects will begin to 
improve. No doubt. Home, like his 
predecessor, will continue to survey 
these fluctuations of fortune with a 
surprised air — and even to sug¬ 
gest sometimes that it is by his 
effort* that the mood has changed. 
Think how splendid . Canute would 
have felt if the tide had at that 
moment begun to go out. 

Reform or Revolution? 

'pHE coincidence of the Sino- 

Soviet debate and the Indian 
Emergency could hardly have been 
more disastrous for the Indian Com¬ 
munist Party. Its recent National 
Council meeting, staged to demon¬ 
strate Chairman Dange’s power and 
the supremacy of the Soviet line, 
has precipitated matters, clarifying 
issues . and allowing the rivals to 
sec their support. The.debate offer¬ 
ed ' the domestic reformulation of 
the Slno-Soviet controversy — should 
the CPI support the Congress Left 
against its ^ght or wage all out 
opposition to Congress, should it 
take the . Emergency seriously 
(should it be defeatist or defen- 
cist), should it seek a popular revo¬ 
lution or just Parliamentary pres¬ 
sure? In a phrase, reform or revo¬ 
lution], nationalism or .class-strug- 
glh? Dknge’a position drives, him 


into dapeadbnee On Nehru-; Gopa- 
lan's.into association ynib Pe^iug. it 
the Government released the Urn- 
minuat detehtts, Ltauge would.'pro¬ 
bably not hove a majority even cm 
the National Council (t^rty-fiv« of 
the 110 membeh of ’ the National 
Council were absent at ‘dm . current 
session). - ' - ' 

'The balance of forces In the Par¬ 
ty reflects the political alighment 
Dange for the mornent contbels ^ 
national party; Gopalan’s strong¬ 
holds are at the grass-roots where 
the CPI is strongest — West Bed- 
gal, Kerala and Andhra Pradesh. 
Uange’s pOsidon ' on ' the Na¬ 
tional Council (supported by, two- 
thirds of those present) allowed 
him to censure his main opponents 

— Gopalan and Namboodripad of 
Kerala, Sundarayya of Andhra, and 
Ramamurthi of Tamilnad •— but not 
to precipitate a split by expelling 

.Gopalan from the Executive Cionl- 
mittee or depriving him of his Lok 
Sabha leadership. Gopalan, on the 
other hand, was strong enough to 
defy the censure motion; he was 
warned, however, by Jyoti BaSn and 
his group of i'ntellectuaU in Calcut¬ 
ta against breaking away from the 
Party. Gopalan must try to increase 
his strength in the national party 

— for which he needs pre-emineirt- 
Iv a Parly Ck>ngre{!.s as platform, 
an opportunity Dange has unoblig- 
ingly postponed until September of 
next year The centrists m the con¬ 
troversy have all but disappeared, 
and the left is revealed as surpris 
ingly strong. Kerala repudiated the 
censure by giving Gopalan a hero’s 
welcome back, and rudely refusing 
Dange’s offer to come and help in 
the campaign against the Land Re¬ 
forms Bill. In this State, clearly 
Communist-Congress ro-operation is' 
an absurdity whatever its national 
relevance. In West Bengal, a sepa¬ 
rate' party organisation has sought 
to oust Dange’s imposed organisa¬ 
tion ‘ (the old Stats* Council ip in 
gaol), has organised demonstrations 
contrary to central policy, and even 
barracked the Chairman on his 
trip. to Calcutta. Even in Dange’s 
Maharashtrian stronghbid,’ ' pro- 
Gopalan slogahs have fwen heard, 
and thh Party has had to discipline 
Six ‘dUsIdems’. Overall ,Dan^ has 


(Sijm 

to <j[i«clplitu! tiie robeU atnld 
tii«r><{M^r» ^aud' periodicaie;' wfaic|] 
'4rfy, the oenna^ Hhe in the 
Statee. ' . ' 

^ .Gotic ' aie ‘ the ' Comintern deyi* 
aihen' Sttilin couW' ’ excommanicate 
rebels in foreign Cbipiiiunjst parties 
Without discussloi^. Dange'must now 
fight Otit the' political issues, albeit 
euprarW by the Unlikely alliance 
hf, Delhi and Moscow. Dange, de¬ 
pendent on his opponents being kept 
in gaol, cannot hold the Party Con- 

S rds's until he is sure of a majority. 

I^bwhile, rumours suggest Moscow, 
will not wait — the forthcoming 
anniversary celebrations might bn 
the occasion for Khrushchev’s final 
condemnation of Peking, Then Dan- 
ge’e balancing trick will be crucial¬ 
ly upset — he will be morally 
bound to root out opposition in the 
CPI. Whether this will result in 
Dange being the ‘rebel’ or Gopalan 
is unclear — present signs suggest 
that real power lies with Gopa¬ 
lan. This is to be expected in 
any underdeveloped country — Dan- 
ge’s parlour politics or ‘class colla¬ 
boration’ are hardly relevant to any 
party which calls itself Marxist and 
revolutionary, whatever it might be 
in terms of Russian foreign policy. 

Adulterated Drugs 

THE text of the Bill to amend the 
Drugs and Cosmetics Act of 
1940 has been published. The Bill 
was introduced in the Kajya Sabha 
in the last session of Parliament and 
was referred to a Select Committee. 
It will be recalled that in the middle 
of 1962 there was quite a furore 
over the widespread detection of 
spurious drugs in the market and 
the public wa.s very much agilated 
At that time the Union Health 

Minister and other official .spokes¬ 

men had assured the public that 
steps would be taken to eradicate 
the spurious drugs racket. The pro¬ 
posed amendment of the Drugs Act 
is presumably the product of their 
cogitations on the subject 
The principal objectives of the 
Bill are (a) to bring Ayurvedic and 
IJhani medicines within the purview 
of the Drugs Act, and (b) to pro¬ 
vide for more severe punishment for 
.offences under the Att,‘ specially 
'for the manufacture and sale of 
mishtlinded and adulterated drugs. 
*rhe amendment also seeks to clarify 
the definition of “Patent Dr Proprie- 


•mry ‘Medicutes'’, by .ttaiaag teem 
i^lksabd^ only -kr ^ reiaod^ at pro- 
scripttoii presented in a form ready 
for Itniertral or external adnnnistca- 
tion; dnd. not, as at present, to any 
drug which is not included In' the 
current phamacopoeiaa. Ibis clari¬ 
fication was very necessary. At pre¬ 
sent even basic drugs are inclined 
under pateht and proprietary mndi- 
cines and consequently subjected to 
import and excise duty at the rates 
applicable • to ' medkines. leads 

to multi-point taxation and raises the 
price of. luanufactured medicines. 
Similarly, the definition of adulter¬ 
ated drugs has also been explained. 
At present the terms faked drugs, 
spurious drugs, counterfeit drugs, 
etc, are indiscriminately used 
.synonyms. The proposed amend¬ 
ment clearly defines an offence 
under the Act to consist of 
the manufacture of misbranded 
drugs or adulterated drugs. These 
terms are so defined as to cover both 
delilierate action intended to cheat 
as well as negligence. 

At the time of introducing the 
Bill m the Rajya Sabha, the Union 
Health Minister had given a detailed 
explanation of its objectives and the 
reasons for introducing it. She had 
pointed out that the preparation of 
Ayurvedic and Unani medicines wa.s 
no longer restricted to vaids and 
hakims, hut had been commercialised 
by many manufacturing firms. Cer¬ 
tain manufacturers were also in¬ 
creasingly marketing preparations 
containing partly modern drugs and 
partly Ayurvedic and Unani drugs. 
It had become necessary, therefore, 
to exercise control over the manu¬ 
facture and sale of these drugs 
The Udiiba Committee on indigenous 
systems of medicine had disclosed 
that certain costly materials such 
as gold, musk, pearl, saffron, etc, 
which were ingredients of various 
Ayurvedic medicines had been sub¬ 
stituted by imitation products To 
check all these malpractices, it had 
been decided to bring the indigenous 
systems of medicine within the 
scope of the Drugs Act through this 
amendment, the Minister explained. 

No one will doubt the sincerity of 
the. Government’s intention to stamp 
out spurious and adulterated dm.gs, 
but it needs to be asked how far 
this objective can be achieved by 
making more rules and laws. There 
is no prescribed pharmacopoeia for 


Aynnndiu -or UnkQi^-iDedioiDe&i , i-tTo 
compile it is a near-impossiblatitiBk 
because of the different systems 
•t}f mediciBe ‘ uekd. by < diffhreat 
vaids and fiakima in their' practioe. 
Enforeehient of the'' amended' Act 
will he^ made funther difficult by the 
fact that it would require personnel 
'^trauied' in both die systems of medi¬ 
cine, 

In her speech while introduciBg 
the Bill, the Minister had aaid: 
“There has been a general deppmd 
throughout the country for ■enhanc¬ 
ing the penalty for the manufactui’e 
and sale of misbranded and spurious 
drugs. Accordingly, it is proposed 
to enhance the maximum penalty of 
imprisonment provided for such 
offences to 10 years and to provide 
for the confiscation of properly, 
apparatus, etc, used for the manu¬ 
facture of such drugs’’. The Bill 
also provides for compulsory puni¬ 
shment for even technical offences. 

It is debatable whether enhance¬ 
ment of punishment is the most 
effective way of reducing the incid¬ 
ence of the crime. The penalties 
prescribed under the present Act 
are quite sufiicient provided the 
laws are fully and efficienUy en¬ 
forced. But this will not be possible 
as long as the enforcement of the 
Act is left to the State Governments. 
Thi.s should be obvious from the 
fact that at present only 4 or S 
States have the requisite Drug Con¬ 
trol Administration. Unle.ss, there¬ 
fore, the Centre assumes the respon- 
•sibility for enforcing the Act, addi¬ 
tional legislation, however well 
meant, will not go very far. 

State Finances 

yet once again the States have 

been reminded that their reve¬ 
nue mobilisation is not upto the 
mark arid that they have to seri- 
ouslv set about rounding up resour¬ 
ces for pushing through their Tliird 
Plan. In this familiar homily, how¬ 
ever, some differentiation has been 
made among States. Five of them 
— Madras. Maharashtra, Orissa. 
Punjab and West Bengal — have re¬ 
ceived fair-sized bouquets from the 
planning Commission. They are 
considered to have put forth “ade¬ 
quate efforts” so far and the Plan¬ 
ning Commission hopes that they 
“will continue the efforts to mrtbi- 
Hse resources and improve upon 
Plan targets”. The other States hare 
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4j^nBOfcV, , 

lAtstUallf, available data 9a I%n 
. in tke Suit«B do not saun 

warrant eucb difforentiatioit. Hie 
■oddli^ in tbe first three years of 
tlho irkn (iBOltnding the budget es< 
doMtas for the current Tear) equak 
three-fifths of the total Plan target 
only, in 2 ^tp —W Bengal and 
It is lower, than 50 per <»nt 
!«$ the target in 5 States, including 
!^n|ab. Both Madras and W Ben- 
— States which have been ewn- 
mended — introduced fresh taxa^on 
only once in the last three yean 
and have run up budgetary deficits. 
Considered as a whole, the picture 
is anything but bright. Tax effort 
by the States, which appeared more 
enthusiastic in their 1962 budgets, 
flagged again in 1963. The result 
is that while the Plan target of ad¬ 
ditional taxation by the States is 
Rs 610 crores, what has so far been 
levied aggregates to just around Rs 
120 crores. 

.Taxation, of course, is not the 
only aspect of the financial discip¬ 
line required. On the expenditure 
side, there has to be as much con¬ 
servation of resources as possible. 
Brave schemes of eccftiomy and pro- 
testation-s of austerity are eonimon 
vnough. La-st year, for instance, al¬ 
most all the States proposed such 
measures as suspension of fresh stafif 
recruitment, reduction in travelling 
allowances, economies m the use of 
stationery and electricity, and so 
on. Nonetheless, the States’ total 
non-developmental expenditure has 
increased by about 30 per cent since 
the Third Plan was inaugurated. 

The consequence is inescapable: 
nipunting budgetary deficits — 
vhiich have risen from a total of 
Rs 38 crores in 1961-62 to Rs 59 
ponres in the following year and 
74 crores in the current year. 
Increased Central assistance has been 
the Slates’ principal source of funds 
to cover the deficit^ but some of 
them have also had to resort to un¬ 
authorised overdrafts from the Re¬ 
serve Bank. This financial juggTiejry 
reached such a pitch that the States 
had to be warned diat further un- 
autl^orised overdfalis would uot be 
honoured by the Reserve Banjc! 

' Small savings is another sphere 
in which the States have to improve 


lean, dii^ppouiting!.'.'()toe:!of,llw 
ijeotions to <Ac Conpitlaery Qepeait 
Seheme was that it wduld advtmaly 
affect vdluotwry eevings. Now tiat 
the Sdhesie has beau virtually afian- 
doned'—-ifor which the rasistance of 
the States was given as the princi- 
reason^tile ebligatKm of the 
States is all,the greater. 

UMA Takt Umbr^^ 

XHE jute milt industry has been 
an eni^a to msuiy people, ft 
IS one of the oldest inihistries i» the 
cxiuntry, and has always contributed 
a fair share to our export earnings. 
Till the early twenties, the bulk ol 
the share.s in the mills wa.s held bv 
foreigners and foreign agency 
houses, almost wholly English. 
Indian businessmen came into this 
industry in the 1920’8. 'Tlie Parti¬ 
tion of 1947 did hit the industry 
severely as the bulk of its raw mate¬ 
rial used to come from East Bengal. 
But it must be said to the credit 
of the cultivator in India that within 
a few years he was able to supply 
practically all that the mills needed 

It was during the period of 
shortage of raw material that the 
mills reintroduced the Working Time 
Agreement to restrict output accord¬ 
ing to the volume of raw material 
available as well as the export de¬ 
mand for jute goods. The Working 
Time Agreement has been criticised 
on various counts. Perhaps its 
most damaging effect has been the 
opportunity it gave to Pakistan to 
set up a highly competitive, jute 
industry It is not denied that 
Pakistan had the benefit of an as¬ 
sured supply of good quality raw 
jute produced very close to the 
mills that she set up after 1947 
But there was certainly lack of 
foresight on the part of Indian 
mills and the result was a consider¬ 
able shrinkage m India’s share of 
the world market for jute goods. 
The Working Time Agreement has 
also meant that the cultivator has 
been denied the benefits of bigger 
markets for his produce, it has also 
meant the eliminatitxi of . competi¬ 
tion within the industry between the 
more efficient mills and the others 
as the Agreement assured everyone 
a market. 

Another enigmatic feature of the 
industry in the post-war years, ex- 


v% iniliP«dii«-i ffninwlel 

#iw .jkte$llar>hcetiia«itiiaUet'l^ 
large at reasonable prices, 
has n# had tpi be .. paid the iwagbs 
which it commands in DMoy 9lmt 
industries in .the country (as caoji- 
,pared .with the textile. 

Boipbay,. jiite'.TOill; l^dwiiir ifias .hsjaln 

at.a ' ‘disadvaatagnlv 

ofitpuit been. sOTight ,to 1^ tregp- 

lated to keep in. step, (with 

port Qiatket, Qiven these ’ .fieM(A<u!s 

it .surpluses one why the 

in the mills has so often, auffaw 

fo nMwh- . 

It is soipe of ti*ese factors whi^ 
led the Jute Qwnmittee, under tne 
Chairmanship of Bhri N C Srivas- 
tava of the Planing Commission, to 
suggest recently that, a high powered 
Jute Development Board should be 
set up by tile (Sovemment under 
the Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture to formulate and execute a 
development programme for raw 
jute as well us to take steps to sta¬ 
bilise prices of raw jute and jute 
goods Not unexpectedly, the IJMA 
has taken umbrage at some of the 
findings and recommendations of 
the Jute (iommitlec. The facts arc 
there in the Committee’s report for 
all to see though perhaps some of 
the diHiLulties experienced by the 
nulls sinee the partition could have 
been a little more emphasised. But 
that would hardly make a difference 
to the main conclusions of the Re¬ 
port. Whether a sejiarate Board is 
set up or not, the Government eain 
ill afford to allow things to drift 
in the manner in which they have 
'^been allowed to all these years. 


I ZTbe Economic I 
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I Foreign Subacription Rate | 

I • 

I Due to increase in foreign | 
I postal rates it has been found | 
i necessary to revise our foreign | 
; subscription rate. Withi effect | 
I from July 1963, th« annual j 
I foreign subscription is Rs '34, ; 
I' SQa or I 7^ J 
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^Andha 

Bomesh 

^ITHAT a beautifully relaxed feel¬ 
ing it ifi to be so confused 
that we can happily justify the cele¬ 
bration of the major festivals of 
Diwali and Dusserah at different 
times in different parts of the coun¬ 
try — or, for that matter, as in 
Uttar Pradesh, accept without mur- 
mer the administering of defective 
oaths of office to a number of the 
warring ministers headed by our , 
only woman Chief Minister, Sucheta 
Kripalani. What’s more, the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department helped 
the confusion by printing the wrong 
birth date on the Annie Besant 
e.onimemorative stamp And, ap¬ 
propriately It seemed, the director 
and students of the National School 
of Drama staged with skill the his¬ 
torical play “Andha Yug”. the age 
of the blind' 

We are all groping — or so, at 
least, it appeals to us m the Capi¬ 
tal. The ‘leliictant reniinciator,s’ of 
the Congress, who were to have gal- 
vamsed political life at the grass 
loots, are so involved fighting each 
other tliat Kamaraj was compelled 
to offer himself as presidential 
»andidate of the party. Perhaps, 
this is all to the good - but no 
one really know.s. Nor do we 
understand how present trends in 
the States will condition the future, 
whether there will be stability oi 
more fertx:ious factional activity. 

In fa< t, I have seldom seen Delhi 
so inhibited about passing poliUcal 
judgements 

However, the pattern of change in 
Jammu and Kashmir compels atten¬ 
tion The rise to power of the com¬ 
paratively unknown Sharasuddin 
could be dismissed as anothei one 
of those skilful manoeuvres by 
Bakshi Ghulani Mohammad, who is 
now preparing to fill the vacuum 
left by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
but is anxious to preserve his con¬ 
siderable influence in his home State. 
Superficially, it does appear that 
Shamsuddin will be ‘his master’s 
voice’ But already reports sug¬ 
gest that things may not turn out 
the way they have been planned — 
that is. if Shamsuddin has some 
ambition in him. 


Yug’ 

hhhpw 

It is well-known ffiat the Prime 
Minister Was mudi disappointed that 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad had been 
unable to assist Saiffiq, Mir Qasim 
and D P Dhar to crush the political 
ambitions of Bakshi Rashid, that 
approval for Shamsuddin’s election 
wan obtained — and deviously 
only when it became clear that any 
other leader would not obtain the 
neceasary ‘unaniihous’ support of 
the National Conference. However, 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad’s deci¬ 
sion to place power in the hands of 
a younger, not so factional and 
comparettwely uncorrupted leader¬ 
ship, thereby removing the so-called 
‘right’ and ‘left’ group leaders from 
the power struggle, marks whal 
might well be an important turning 
point in the life of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Shamsuddin’s ])ledge to 
attack corruption in the State, to 
guarantee dissenting political acti¬ 
vity and to tone up the admini.stra- 
tion has been well received, and. if 
he means business, the blockages to 
Kashmir's progress can be removed 
PoliticittiiK r« SperialidK 

1 ri the Capital, of course, there is 
a tendency to equate the develop¬ 
ments in Kashmir with those which 
have taken place m other States. Is 
not Shamsuddin the creature of 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad in the 
same way as Guiarat’s Balwanliai 
Mehta is of Morarji Desai. or 
Orissa’s Mitra of Patnaik, or Sucheta 
Kripalani of C B Gupta and so on? 
What these critK's forget is that 
whereas eveiywhere else one or the 
other faction leader ha.s assumed 
power, and will continue to pres.s 
the sectional interests of hi.« faction 
in Kashmir there is a possibility of 
the new leadership breaking loose 
of the deadenina grip of the old 
factionalists If this happens. Delhi 
will feel relieved 

At the moment, the governmental 
reshuffle at the Centre consuming 
the time and energy of the Prime 
Minister and his confidants The 
more thorough-going purge at 
minister and depiitv minister level, 
which had earlier been forecast, is 
now being spoken of as some minor 
adjustment trcceasitated bv the 
departqre, of Jagjivan Ram, Patil, 


ShriMalt and Gopala Rdddy. A 
host of names are bging mentiontMi 
as new entrants into the Cabinet, 
including Sanjivayya, M C Cbatgla, 
Dr Horai Bhabhki C D Deshmukh 
and a number of younger, techni- 
cally-equipped men. 

Clearly, more specialist leadership 
is sought for the departments of 
education, science, information and 
broadcasting, but the Prime Minister 
is finding it difficult to move out of 
the dd grooves because the party 
machine does not approve silch a 
move, despite the fact that there 
has been much support for the idea 
that prominent industrialist-busi¬ 
nessmen head departments and pro¬ 
jects concerned with national deve¬ 
lopment. 

The turn to the specialists, or to 
the more dynamic and unorthodox 
within the party, is hesitant and 
grudging. The instinctive feeling 
persists in the higher echelons that 
specialists who have not received 
their baptism in political battles 
are wavering allies — and this 
loose theorising becomes a passion¬ 
ate conviction when it is realised 
that the specialist will encroaob 
upon the profitable preserves of 
the politician. And when tl^e 
specialist or semi-specialist ‘arrives’, 
as in the case of the Praja-Socialist 
leader Asoka Mehta in the Planning 
Commission, the effort is to reduce 
liirn to a detached thinker; the jpb 
IS made easier because he too is 
frightened to pul his hands into the 
Congress cauldron Yet, if the pre¬ 
sent leadership is to remain effec¬ 
tive, the specialist touch will tiave 
to be introduced —- for an enfeebled 
and ill-equinped bureaucraiy can¬ 
not locate the ]jrionties. 

The cri.sis within the Congress 
Party finds its reflection among the 
organisations of the opposition. 
Take the confabulations at execu¬ 
tive level of the CPI. The commu¬ 
nists would have us believe that the 
Dangc-Gopalan-Namboodinpad tuesle 
IS an ideological matter, but from 
what one can gather the Moscow- 
Peking rift i.s sought to be used 
factionallv to destroy genuine oppo¬ 
nents and critics. For this reason, 
when Lohia attempts to defend some 
of the communists who arc accused 
of being oro-Peking, he is not being 
npilish. Serious observers of the 
CPI wrangles are only too awai^c 
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that ideology has been at a dis¬ 
count for some time now in ri»« 
patty. Increasingly, the rank and 
file is despairing of the so-called 
veterans and their capacity to resolve 
what is usually referred to as '‘die 
inner party crisis’. 

Those still isolated elements in 
the CPI, who demand an end to 
hfoscow and Pelting orientations and 
the working-out of a strategic and 
tactical line suited to Indian condi¬ 
tions, are likely to he considerably 
strengthened if the next month’s 
meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party 
begins to ‘trim' the attack on the 
Khnishchovites. Rumours are cur¬ 
rent in Europe that some such ‘recti¬ 
fication’ IS on the agenda, for 
China’s economy is ‘wilting’ in the 
heat of the Moscow-Peking dialogue. 
Soviet optimism can be giiaged from 
the stress given in policy pronounce¬ 
ments to the need to avoid ruptures 
within the communist parties of the 
world. Will these inexplicable shifts 


th the positiom of the two leading 
communist powenrs spotlight for the 
blind the much-neglscted' truth‘.that 
the policies of mese States are 
largely dictated by national interests 
and that such interests, arr not 
necessarily akin to those of other 
nations? 

If the in^ression has been 
created that the blind are leading 
the blind, this was not intended 
May be, many in the Capital wonicl 
agree with this generalisation but 
the truth is that what we really 
lack is an objective; all decision¬ 
making is vitiated by this fact. 
When will this objective be sketch¬ 
ed. and by whom? And when it has 
been fixed, will we be able to focus 
on it the energies of the nation? 

Pointers ; Hardly one per cent 
of the nearly 25,000 agricultural 
scientists in the country have gone 
in for farming or farm management, 
according to a recent study published 
hy the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research! 


Pakistani Fears of India 


Tcna Zinkin writes . 

IjlpHENEVER I haw been to 
Pakistan, particularly to West 
Pakistan, I have been struck by the 
very real obsession of the Pakista¬ 
nis with India. 1 have always laugh¬ 
ed this fear off as imaginary or as 
due to an inner built complex; 
Pakistan, if it was the bigger coun¬ 
try, might perhaps wi.sh to take 
over India But in India jieople are 
occupied with their own problems, 
and I fell sure that there was no 
cause for fear, unless, of course, 
Pakistan itself attacked India, I 
said so at the time to my Pakistani 
friends, but without any effect. 

The other day 1 met one of Pak¬ 
istan’s most senior politicians, per¬ 
haps the only real politician Pak¬ 
istan has. Listening to him I under¬ 
stood for the first lime why Pak¬ 
istan is afraid of India and why 
this fear is not as ridiculous a« it 
sounds. fV-ople in India ought to 
know his arguments, whether they 
are valid or not. so that they can 
understand Pakistani reactions 
better. 

Kashmir docs not loom so very 
large in his picture of fear, Kash¬ 
mir is only an irritant, a reminder 
of , oowerlessness. and an obsession 
in West Pakistan But if Kashmir 
were solved the underlying fear of 


both East and West Pakistan would 
still remain, 

First, let us sec what it is that 
gnaws at the heart of East Pak¬ 
istan. prevents F.ast Pakistanis from 
being really sure that India will 
ri'main their fnCtid and makes them 
feel a certain schadenfreude over 
the Smo-Indian disoute. They are 
afraid of the East Bensal refugees. 
A large number of East Benaali 
Hindus have fled to India They 
have not always prospered there 
They «till have ties and interests in 
F.ast Bengal, and even when they 
have managed to exchange or get 
rid of their assets, they hanker 
after the ‘hawa pani’ of their 
motherland. They were the leaders 
n{ KaH Pakistan, the elite. They 
have lost a mreat deal bv migrat¬ 
ing. The Pakistanis are afraid that 
their true desire is to be able to 
r»o back to East Bengal by undo¬ 
ing the partition. At present, of 
course, they are imjwtenl; but if 
the conditions of East Bengal’s very 
large Hindu population became 
Critical, if there were to be a large 
exodus, they might try to mobilise 
opiniofn 'n India for a police ac¬ 
tion in East Bengal. My informant, 
who feels veryatronglv that East 
PaJtigtan jg a colony of West Pak¬ 
istan, far more exploited than it 


ever w«$ under 'the 
that it is possible thkt ^ -prmsiire 
oh East Bengal mignt ofiifc day 
create a migration of Hindus; llie 
Muslims of East Bengal too might 
titrate, if they had somewhere tn 
go, but they do not, so they haVe to 
allow themselves to be exploited- 
But the Hindus haile relatioiia, 
friends, or simply India, a Hindu 
land, to which they can turn if. 
things get out of hand, if inflation 
or famine threatens their precarious 
existence. Thus, the combinatioin of 
colonial exploitation and the oxSst- 
ence of a large and discriminated 
against minority creates an explo¬ 
sive situation, a situation no gov¬ 
ernment in power can afford to ig¬ 
nore. The solution for Pakistan 
ought to be to treat East Pakistanis, 
be they Hindus or Muslims, as full 
citizens, but this is a solution no 
Government dominated hy West 
Pakistanis, i.s prepared to contem¬ 
plate. 

Next, there is a more general 
threat which makes it necessary for 
Pakistan to try and find friefnds 
amongst India’s enemies, and to 
keep itself strong, if possible strong¬ 
er even than India, by hook or by 
crook 

India is bigger than Pakistan. 
India is industrialising more and 
more. India in due course will be 
II really great morlern power with 
B heavy industry of its own Sueh 
a power, in sav a generation or so 
could, if it wished, attack Pakistan, 
either in the West or the East, and 
win with the greatest of ease, un- 
|p-'s Pakistan has oowerful allies 
who will come to its rescue. As 
things are at present nobody in 
India really wants to invade Pak¬ 
istan, and this inv informant fullv 
recogni.ses. but one day the mood 
may chanee; it may not even be 
that the Hindu Mainsahha will a' 
tain power. The (jovernment of 
India of the day might get fed up 
with Pakistan for some purely se¬ 
cular reason. No Government of 
PnkislHn, mv politician argues, can 
afford to take a chance on India’s 
always remaining a restrained and 
peaceful neighbour It is this need 
to insure on-self against the future 
that makes India loom so large in 
all Pakistani minds, even in the 
•minds of those few men who are 
balanced and dispassionate and 
ivhose real desire, as with my in¬ 
formant, is to make the two coun¬ 
tries friends again Yiow. 
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Coal Price 

Dangers of Aggregative Approach 


A^x coat producers are pleading 
with New Delhi for a price 
increase' but there are sharp differ¬ 
ences between the larger mines and 
thh smaller ones on how the increase 
should he apportioned. The larger 
units have asked for a sliding scale 
increase, ranging from Re 1 for 
Grade 11 at the bottom to Ks H per 
ton for selected A grade at the top 
for both coking and non-coking 
coals, while the smaller units seem 
to want a straight uniform price 
rise for all coals , irrespective of 
quality. 

The claim for price increase raises 
several separate issues. The plea 
for neutralisation of increased costs 
is the simplest to dispose off. The 
Government has committed itself to 
an automatic increase in price when¬ 
ever there is an increase in the 
industry’s statutory liabilities. For 
instance, every time wages or dear¬ 
ness allowance or provident fund 
payments are raised, the industry is 
given a corresponding increment in 
its prices. 

InCresKe in Produelivily 

111 other words, the entire burden 
of improving the coal-miners' living 
standards must be borne by the con¬ 
sumer, a position explicitly accepted 
W the Labour and the Mines and 
Fuel Ministries Replying to Mrs 
Renu Chakravarty, the Minister for 
Labour and Employment said in the 
Lok Sabha on November 28, 1961 
that he shared the opinion of the 
Minister for Steel, Mines and Fuel 
that the coal mimng industry is not 
in a position to bear “any additional 
burden”. 

No allowance is being made for 
increases in prcductivity reflected in 
the output per man shift which has 
risen by one-seventh in the last five 
years. The producers contend that 
this increase ‘has resulted from 
mechanisation, necessitating larger 
investment per worker employed, 
and no benefit from this can, there* 
fore, legitimately be claimed by 
labour. There is, at first sight, some 


substance m the producers’ view 
because available figures show that 
the quantity of machine-won coal 
has risen from lL(k?6 m terns in 1958 
to 17,15 m tons in 1962, gpcounting 
for half the total increase ia produc¬ 
tion in the five yegis. But the claim 
is not wholly <»iSyincing iintil one 
breaks down the aggregate figures 
by sectors because this may well 
show that the great inurease in 
machine*won coal has taken place 
in tlie new State-owned open cast 
mines in Karanpura. 

Our concern here is not With the 
mutually conflicting claims of the 
industry and its worker*, except in 
their relation to pricing. It seems 
illogical that producers should 
want to be compensated for higher 
capitalisation not only by an en¬ 
hancement of the element allowed 
for depreciation in the price but 
also ask separately for provisions 
for 

(a) meeting the interest charges 
on borrowed capital; 

(b) repayment of borrowings: 

(c) a depletion allowance: and. 

(d) an increase in the return on 
capital employed from 11 per cent 
to 12 per cent. If the consumer is 
to have to finance the entire cost 
of expansion in this manner, why 
should not credit be taken for the 
benefits derived by the producer 
from increases in productivity’ 

INot All Mines Are Expandina 

This is, relatively speaking, a less 
serious objection to the price claim 
than the fact that the entire increase 
in private sector production during 
the Third Plan is to come from 173 
mining units out of the 844 cur¬ 
rently working. While every unit 
may be eligible to be compensated 
for cost increases (even this i.« 
doubtful, as explained below), whv 
should the claims relating specifi¬ 
cally to the requirements of expan¬ 
sion be allowed to ffie whole lot? 
This underlines the lesson that the 


problems of this highly differenti¬ 
ated industry caimot be viewed in 
aggregative terms. 

By and largo, it is the bigger units 
with access to capital and technical 
know-how that are expanding. Even 
at the top, some are expanding con¬ 
siderably more than others And¬ 
rew Yule, the biggest, i$ working 
for a 25 per cent rise in its output 
but Macneill and Barry, ranking 
third, for only one per cent. It is 
the companies which are undertak¬ 
ing substantial investment on new 
capacity which are faced with real 
dilficuliy. Assistance specifically 
directed to these, should be viewed 
differently from the claims of the 
others. The claims of the latter 
should be judged m light of any 
actual increase in production costs 
ovei and above the escalation in 
prices already allowed. There have 
been 10 price changes since 1961 
including one blanket increase, un¬ 
related to costs, ranging from 37 nP 
for grade II to Rs 1.50 for selected 
A 

Expansion of Private Sector Mines 

Onre capital investment on ex¬ 
pansion or even modernisation i* 
facilitated by suitable measures — 
such as a development element in 
the price earmarked for investment, 
or increased development rebate 
and depreciation allowances — there 
need be little sympathy with those 
who fail to lake advantage of these 
opportunities to enlarge their out¬ 
put and realise the economies of 
scale. In other words, price need 
not be fixed as in the case of the 
1958 award on the basis of the costs 
of representative mines but of a hy¬ 
pothetical unit, optimum-sized tind 
rea-sonabiy mechanised. 

This implies, of course, that pri¬ 
vate sector mines are allowed to 
expand, where necessary, to reach 
the optimum size. The anachronistic 
inhibitions from which New Delhi’s 
policie,s once suffered have now 
largely disappeared, and licenses for 
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exratnsion appiear to be given now* tltat their mining methods may dam* There is no {atiire in SQCh 
a*aay8 with far lees fuss. According age seams. In any case, the reserves ing, either for the owners or for the' 
to a recent reckoning, 49 mining falling wiUiin their leased areas country. Voluntary amalgamation 
leases for new areas have been need to be more systematically having failed largely (because noth- 
issued to the private sector since developed to meet the country’s ing has been done to push the small 
1956, 25 of them in non-contiguous growing requirements. mines, throu^ appropriate pricing 

areas. If there are hesitations still 

on the score of sise, these must ■ ' ■■ ■ “ 




give way and positive encourage¬ 
ment extended to expansion 

Selective Approach Necessary 

To sum up, the approach to pri¬ 
cing -should be to reserve the incen¬ 
tives, for which producers are 
pleading, only for those that are 
expanding. An ad hoc general price 
rise, besides Kung indiscriminate, 
weakens the incentive element; mea¬ 
sures should therefore, be devised 
to make the benefits proportional 
to the expansion effort. This does 
not eliminate New Delhi’s obliga¬ 
tions to ensure that the general pro¬ 
fitability of the industry compares 
favourably with the all-industry 
average. Unless it does this, the 
flow of investment into coal mining 
will be thwarted which will ill- 
serve the national interest because 
of the role assigned to the private 
sector in the Third Flan and die 
task likely to be allotted to it in 
the Fourth Plan But profitability, 
one must reiterate, should be defined 
in such a way that there i« a built- 
in incentive to make the tired ty¬ 
coons of Clive Street sit up and 
push their companies either to ex¬ 
pand or, where this is not techni¬ 
cally feasible, to modernise 

Two objections may be raised to 
this approach What, it may hr 
asked, is to happen to all the many 
small mines which can never hope to 
become optimum-sized? In the 
first place, the problem of inadequ¬ 
ate profitability does not touch them. 
They are, as several independent 
observers have noted, earning hand¬ 
some returns of as much as Rs 7 
per ton in 1961 or 30 per cent on 
their sales, against 10 per cent or 
less for the bigger units. They 
manage to do this by simply evading 
some statutory obligations regarding 
wages or mining regulations, and 
perhaps more so by keeping invest¬ 
ment on fixed assets to the barest 
minimum. They do not employ any 
technical , personnel and have no 
longAitti)^ development costs be- 
raua*i‘'ra(|5f;«rc solely concerned with 
getting'-is^h coal as there is near 
the surface. There is some danger 



Exide Batteries still keep going 
when the rest have stopped 

SHver Exide are the strong- trouble free life. Silver Exide 
esc. most reliable batteries Batteries are obtainable from 


under the sun They are qua- dealers everywhere. So don't 
ilty tested at every suge of delay—and you'll stiM keep 
production . . . chat’s why going when the retc h«w« 
you're sure of a long and stopped. 
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iattielu^,. /.Tber^ is 'm mum 
^ al4 in ^ cucamtiuioas, lo thim 
ifL teens of on ^ hoc price iii; 
crease wJbidi wil] give an entirely 
ttmtieriled bonus tb such produeexs. 


n»l<f|[t6al a^Mnativea.' d&es 
to joive been don« became 
of t&s pneoccupatkm with costs as 
tbey are rsifaec than a« they ahfould 
be. 


but m avaHabla void' 
eooe ^ pMButnpUon Is ^rrrabtd 
that a jjae will only hit eiaeatiai 
consuxaets (particularly the older 
poiver plants) whose denancls an* 
infiexjyble, ^ 


Mieg iii Jed SabsidiM 

The second objection to basing 
priees on the costs of a hypothetical 
unit arises from the fact that mining 
conditions vary very widely. Even 
in Britain, where die averse level 
d tecbnology is rising and becom* 
ing more uniform, die cost spread 
may adll be as wide as 2 Sb to 70s 
per ton in a few years time. A 
posnble answer to this problem 
already exists in the subsidy given 
since the last price award for work- 
ii^ a mine under adverse Conditions 
These subsidies covet sudi condi¬ 
tions as (a) sand stowing, extremely 
important for purposes of oonserva- 
tion, (b) gassiness,' (e) working 
beyond a depth of 150 metres, (d) 
excessive percolation of water into 
working faces, (e) thiiine.ss of 
seams, (f) di.stance from nearest 
rail-head exceeding If miles. The 
list is pretty exhaustive alrearly, and 
is matched by equally diverse assist¬ 
ance given for meeting statutory wel¬ 
fare requirements of housing, water 
supply, medital services, education 
and other amenities 

It has been argued that subsidies 
do not recover the actual costs in¬ 
curred. Adjustments in this regard 
present no difficulty since the prin¬ 
ciple of full reimbursement is 
already accepted. The policy-maker 
may, however, take the present 
opportunity to tidy up the situation 
by relating subsidies not to actual 
costs but to hypothetical costs of a 
well-managed and technically sound 
operation. One notices, for instance, 
that the subsidy paid for bringing 
in sand over a distance of say 5 
miles varies between Rs 2.35 for 
ropeway installations, Rs 3.60 foi 
transport by locomotives and Rs 
4.80 for truck/trailers. Is this 
diversity technologically necessary ^ 
Or aie the higher subsidies allowed 
for less efficient forms of transport 
going to perpetuate their use? 
Possibly the foreip exchange re¬ 
sources needed to ira Drove efficiency 
cannot be made available just now, 
Pr larsre caoital investment may be 
unjustified by the state of reserves 
in particular instances. Even so, the 
aim in fixing subsidies fihould be to 
pul a premium on the use of th«- 


■These- suggestions for a new ap¬ 
proach to pricing policy still leave 
unresolved the questions of grade 
differentials .and relative prices. The 
first point to be made is that the 
present system of ranking is un¬ 
scientific, a fact recognised by seve¬ 
ral cbmmittees sinibii compulsory 
grading was first adopted in 1944, 
as a war-time measure. The present 
basis of judging quafity by ash or 
ash and moisture content does not 
reflect the real usefulness of coal 
in terins of it<; heat content. An 
expert committee has evolved a new 
scneine of ranking based on calori¬ 
fic value alone {The Economic 
Weekly, February 23, 1963) hut 
this seems to have been shelved. 
Can the opportunity presented by 
the industry's price claim not be 
taken to bring in the new grading? 

U Price Incentive Required? 

Whether on the basis of the old 
grading or new. some coals will 
remain intrinsically more valuable 
than others. The difference arises 
not from any extra effort ipade by 
the producer but by the natural 
variations in the quality of coal from 
seam to seam, and even within a 
single seam. Broadly speaking, 
mining costs will be the same under 
identical working conditions regard¬ 
less of the quality of coal mined. 

Quality coal is very seaitc, and 
is becoming more so Should prices 
be raised to reflect this situation? 
The spokesmen of the big mines 
say that opening out the price spect¬ 
rum will help to ration out good 
coal by price. But ia this, really 
necessary? The 8 million tons of 
selected non-coking coal now pro¬ 
duced is already rationed quite 
strictly by the standing fuel elfici- 
ency committee of the Coal Coun¬ 
cil , it decides which consumer..* 
must really get the quality coals. 
The question hardly arises in the 
case of coking coals where steel 
plants and other vital metallurgi¬ 
cal installation.s take all that is nro- 
duced. In the circumstances, will a 
rise in prices really help In curb¬ 
ing consumption? The mniiwcr is 
difficult to give unless the details 
of allocations acf more closely 


There ig perliaps some case for 
putting a premium on good owd 
to encourage the producer to enrt 
himself specially to win it. Since 
the accessible seams am approach¬ 
ing exhaustion, deeper mining still 
pat up the average cost of quality 
coal. That part of the operatiag 
cost which relates to mining diffi¬ 
culties can presumably be recover¬ 
ed fully through available mbai- 
dicin, ottoe these arc made more 
realistic. The premium is not ksb- 
fessitated, therefore, by cost consi- 
deratiojis urged by the big romea but 
only for the relatively limited pur¬ 
pose of providing an ‘extra’ incen¬ 
tive so that the mine-owner is given 
a further impetii.s to expand either 
vertically, where this is necessaiy, 
or to take some care in maintain¬ 
ing the quality of raisings from 
existing workings. In the light of 
the fart that the production of better 
grades has been declining year by 
year, a premium may well be ne¬ 
cessary even though it brings for¬ 
tuitous benefits to' some quite un¬ 
deserving units. Widening of the 
present differentials appears, there¬ 
fore, justified despite the protests * 
emanating from Dhanbad from an 
association much of whose membot- 
ship produces nothing but Grade II 
ooal. 

Lowest Craiies and Middlintts 

There is, finally, the problem of 
the lowest grades — grade I and 
below — for which prices are pre- 
itontly not fixed but only permis¬ 
sive ceilings are prescribed. Consi¬ 
dering for the moment only non¬ 
coking coal, production of thest 
grades' was ju*,! over 18.6 milBon 
tons, almost 7 m ton.s in grade II 
and the rest m grade III and be¬ 
low. In the current year, output is 
expected to go up to 22.2 million 
tons which will aggravate the sur¬ 
feit that already exists. 

Tire dema'nd for grade II non¬ 
coking coals is currently consider¬ 
ably short of supply, as evident 
from extensive rebating. This situa¬ 
tion seems to call for restraining 
production by excluding this grade 
from the benefit of price increases. 
But no final decision can be taken 
on this except in light of the pros* 
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pective of demand over the vest 
plan period. The delay in making 
a rea];q}rai$al of the current plan 
targets New Delhi is still stick* 
ing to the original aggregate figure 
ot 97 million tons although it will 
be neither possible or even neces¬ 
sary to achieve it — has made the 
task of looking forward to the next 
plan period particularly difficult. 

The assumption has been that 
grade II non-coking coals will find 
their mam outlet in power gene¬ 
ration (outside the coalfields where 
middlings will be used), and for 
brick burning. All new power sta¬ 
tions are to be designed to use not 
only grade II coals but even in¬ 
ferior varieties of upto 45 per cent 
ash. Rut both outlets may shrink 
because of the quantity of mid- 


r 1 

dlinu that will coma an dia mndcM 
in future years when wash^ ca> 
pacity rises in step with the tfeal 
taj-get to 55 million tons of raw 
coal. This is one of the imponder* 
ables in relation to grade II and, 
even more so, to lower grades which 
have about die same thermal value 
as middlings. On present evidence, 
there seems little reason to plan 
for the expansion of grade II non¬ 
coking coal production at the cur¬ 
rent rate. If so, this goes against 
the loud claims to equality of treat¬ 
ment from Dhanbad. The question 
relating to coking coal is easily 
answered; the country will need 
every ton that can be produced. 

The problem of middlings, how¬ 
ever, is not going to be solved so 
simply If 55 million tons are 


washed, the midi^lngs (upto 4S 
per cent ash) may be of the order 
of 15 m tons and with anot^r 10> 
12 million tons accumulating as 
rejects (some of which will have 
50 per cent carbon or more). Nei¬ 
ther should be dumped or waste- 
fully utilised in any sensible scheme 
designed to make the most of the 
national fuel resources. The chief 
use of middlings at present con¬ 
templated is in central power plants 
(n the coalfields. This may well 
take up all middlings offering in 
Bengal/Bihar provided all new 
generating capacity in the whole of 
the region comprising Bengal, Bihar 
and northern Orissa is concentrat¬ 
ed in the coking coal fields of Jha- 
ria and Bokaro. But is this cither 
practical or politically feasible? 


Vitalising the Kamaraj Plan 


A Correspondent writes from Andhra; 
'J’HE Kamaraj Plan is still very 
much in the doldrums. Those 
who renounced office tried to put on 
a bold face and discern great merits 
in the ‘renunciation’—like B Gopala 
Reddi, who described it as a “sat- 
yagraha against the lure of office”. 
Some other Congressmen arc enthu¬ 
siastic about the Plan’s revitalising 
potentialities. But the people are 
not convinced that the ‘renuncia¬ 
tions’ were voluntary or prompted 
by a desire to rehabilitate Congress 
prestige, which is definitely on the 
decline. The big question is: how 
to vitalise the Kamaraj Plan so that 
it can revitalise the party? 

The rumblings produced by the 
election of new party leaders in some 
States have not died down. In And¬ 
hra Pradesh we have still to know 
the practical effect of the Kamaraj 
Plan On the affairs of the Pradesh 
Congress organisation. This body 
has not been a model of harmonious 
working, especially in the last two 
years. Efforts to jjalch the rift bet¬ 
ween the two rival groups have 
on'y widened it. The last effort in 
this direction by Union Defence 
Minister, Y B Chavan, had not 
yielded any results. The High Com¬ 
mand has now abandoned compro¬ 
mise efforts and decreed holding of 
organisational elections on the basis 
of existing membership. 

Gonala Reddi’s two recent visits 
to Hyderabad and the speeches 


made by him here and elsewhere do 
not make clear how he hopes to fit 
liimself into the Congress organisa¬ 
tional set up in An^ra Pradesh 
and play a role in strengthening the 
party. Both groups In the Andhra 
Congress, as also the general public, 
are eagerly awaiting Reddi’s next 
move in his self-imposed mission, 
which he hopes, will receive the 
blessings of the High Command. 

Tasks for Ex-Ministers 

To prevent the Kamaraj Plan 
from sliding into unmerited obli¬ 
vion, certain positive steps shouM 
be taken immediately. First, defi¬ 
nite and clear-cut responsibilities 
have to be assigned to ministers who 
have resigned under the Plan in tlie 
organisational frame-work of their 
respective States. If this is not done, 
they would inevitably be dragged 
into the intrigues among various 
party factions in the States and get 
enmeshed in them It would be a 
fair division of labour and respon- 
sibilitv if these ministers are en¬ 
trusted with special departments in 
the Pradesh Congress solely devoted 
to organisational vitalisation. They 
could be put in charge of recruit¬ 
ment, training and dbposition of a 
band of active wokrers who will 
devote tfiemselves to promoting mass 
contacts. The^ trained party workers 
could spread themselves out in rural 
areas, enlist Congress members, edu¬ 


cate the people on Congress ideology 
and programmes and act as agents 
of the parly. They could ascertain 
public gncvances against the admi¬ 
nistration and transmit public reac¬ 
tions to the State Congress head¬ 
quarters. Care shou’d be taken to 
see, however, that they do not throw 
their weight around and interfere 
with the functioning of administra¬ 
tive machinery. 

The ex-ministers could also func¬ 
tion as coordinators and links 
between the governmental and orga¬ 
nisational winces of the Congress. 
In Andhra Pradesh it would be 
appropriate to make Dr Gopala 
Reddi the chairman of the joint co¬ 
ordinating committee for harmonis- 
ine relations between the two wings. 

Second, an uro^eiit effon is needed 
to close the ideoloc’cal divisions at 
least in nublb, between the “riirht- 
ist” and the “leftist” sections in the 
Conirress orgjnis.otion at different 
levels. That a division along these 
lines does exist in Congress ranks 
is undeniable, and some of the top¬ 
most leaders have given evidence of 
it m theii lecent utterances. It is 
unfortunate that references to this 
occur constant'v in the speeches of 
the Prime Minister and other top 
leaders like S K Patil, besides those 
of lesser personalities. This shadow¬ 
fighting between the so-called risrht 
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kla uid leftists must bs stofiped 
with a stent hand by the Htg^ 
auuid. 

But pOMtive results in strengthen, 
ing the Congress base can be achi* 
eved only when in the policies and 
programmes of the party and the 
government, there is a continuous 
effort to demonstrate that the objec. 
tive of a socialistic pattern of society 


is bel^ tnnwud. What *dsaiQO«tio 
socutUtm ’ implies ideologically and 
how to achieve it in practice must 
be clearly spelt out, to enable those 
who do not agree with it or accept 
it to decide whether to remain in 
the organisation or quit. 

The acid test of whether the spirit 
of the Kamaraj Plan has permeated 
Congress conscbusness or not would 


oome at dw time of tbs Coogisas 
Presidential election. The Working 
Committee’s unanimous choice m 
Kamaraj, which is intended to pre> 
vent an unseemly contest, would 
very probably be supported by all 
Congress delegates, for Kamaraj is 
the best choice in the present cir> 
cumstances despite some personal 
handicaps. 


From the London End 

Economy Moving Out of the Doldrums? 


^LL the latest economic indicators 
seem to show that the U K eoo* 
nomy is at last on the move, on a 
rather more firm foundation. The 
optimistic features in the situation 
outlined by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the Blackpool Con¬ 
ference were further underlined in 
the confident speech he made at 
the Mansion House last week. He 
was at some pains to point out that 
the measures taken by him in his 
budget were just about right, os 
they have produced an upsurge in 
production, without corresponding 
in.'lationary pressures. He said: 

“I said in the budget Speech 
that our aim must be, not mere¬ 
ly expansion, but expansion with¬ 
out inflation, expansion at a rate 
that can be sustained. So far, the 
signs are encouraging. Prices have 
remained very stable for the best 
part of a year now. The £ ster¬ 
ling is strong, and its recent per¬ 
formance in the market, in 
, months that are sometimes diffi¬ 
cult for us, has been very en- 
* couraging . . . We are at the be¬ 
ginning of a phase of expansion 
and we are tackling the bottle¬ 
necks which may impede rapid 
growth”. 

Maudlins’s Claims 
Maudling pointed out that two 
of the factors which in the past had 
bedevilled the U K economy were 
the exposed position of sterling 
and incipient inflationary tenden¬ 
cies. The position of sterling 
had been improved as the defences 
now available to protect the small 
reserves of sterling had increased 
considerably through the co-opera¬ 
tive arrangement between the Cent¬ 
ral Banks, based on the Basle Ag¬ 
reement, the $ 500 m swap arrange- 
ment negotiated with the U S, and 
the $ 1 billion standby agreement 


with the IntematiooBl Mcmeary 
Fund, “These, taken together with 
the resources of the International 
Monetary Fund as increased by the 
Paris Borrowing Scheme, mean that 
we have powerful resources to pro¬ 
tect sterling against short-term 
sjjeculation and to carry us over 
any difficulties in a pha^ of vigo¬ 
rous expansion”. 

The Chancellor laid special em¬ 
phasis on the need to control cost 
inflation and dealt at length with 
the need for an incomes policy and 
said: “I am glad to see how wide¬ 
spread now is the understanding in 
this country of the need for a ra¬ 
tional incomes policy. It cannot be 
stressed too often that if incomes 
of all kinds are pushed up too fast, 
and our prices, therefore, rise too 
fast, we shall be beaten in world 
markets, our balance of payments 
will suffer, and we shall have in¬ 
evitably to restrain our expansion. 
You can see in the recent and re¬ 
markable increase of exports to 
Western Europe, where wages and 
prices have been rising much faster 
than ours, a clear example of the 
benefits that can flow to us if we 
keep our own income level stable, 
and thereby keep our costs compe¬ 
titive”, The basic picture is otie of 
a steady expansion in industrial 
production which this time is not 
confined to just one or two indus¬ 
tries, of promising prospects on the 
export front and of no serious 
balance of payments crisis threaten¬ 
ing in the near future. 

Upward Trend in Production 

The latest index prepared by the 
Central Statistical Office shows the 
upward trend of production during 
the summer months. After adjust¬ 
ment for seasonal factors, the figure 
for manufacturing industries in 
August is 122, about 4^ per cent 


higher than a year ago. In the 
three mondis June to August, the 
manufacturing index showed a rise 
of some 4 per cent P>'er the three 
preceding months, atid the index 
for all industries, which includes 
construction and public utilitie^ 
was 3 per cent higher than in 
March/May. A more detailed sur¬ 
vey of the production index shows 
that until April, there was no evi¬ 
dence of any general acceleration- 
Since May, the recovery has spread, 
and the Treasury now states that 
in August and in July, the im¬ 
provement was “widespread”. 

In his speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, the Chancellor of the Exe- 
quer said: “It is clear that output 
is now rising well. The latest in¬ 
dex of production is five points up 
On a year ago. The expansion that 
began as a result of the Govern¬ 
ment’s measures, with motor cars 
and construction, has now spread 
widely. You can see the evidence 
for this in a wide range of statis¬ 
tics from retail trade to steel pro¬ 
duction”. 

One-Sided Expansion 

The expansion has been going on 
for too short a time to indicate 
whether or not it can be sustained. 
A basic defect in the economic 
system still persists — most of the 
recovery in industrial production is 
concentrated on the fast-growing 
industries in the Southern half of 
the country. While in tlie Midlands 
and the South-East the small re¬ 
serves of labour which existed un¬ 
til recently have been largely ab¬ 
sorbed and labour is beginning to 
get scarce, the North-East still re¬ 
mains depressed. This feature is 
further emphasised in the report 
of the National Association of 
British Manufacturers referred to 
later on 
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sumt Council is Alio coofideM 
A steady sustainable upsurge 
in production and incomes is in 
progress. The Director General, Sir 
Robert Sbone, hat said that the ap¬ 
parent underlying trend of produc¬ 
tivity looks now to be almost in 
line wi^ the lon^-terln growth in 
productivity prescribed in the Neddy 
plan. Over the last two years, pro- 
ducdvity hag risen 7 per cent, but 
it must be remembered that at that 
time, there was a substantial mar¬ 
gin of unused resources and pro¬ 
duction itself was at a low level. 
Significant rises of this sise will 
probably not be possible in the 
future. 


Exports Rise 

In September, exports remained 
at a very high level and stood at 
£ 348 m, only £ 3 m down from the 
all-time high of £ 351 m reached 
in August. The total value of ex¬ 
ports and re-exports in September 
was £ 361 m. Imports increased by 
£ 23 m to a new peak of £ 421 m 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. The 
previous record import figure of 
£419m was touched in July. The 
adjusted trade gap thus widened to 
a provisional £ 60 m from the 
August figure of £34m. The higher 
shipment to Britain of industrial 
raw materials needed to feed the 
expansion in industrial output, is 
the reason for the widening of the 
sap. 

The President of the Board of 
Trade, speaking to members of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
described September as a good 
month for exports. “Exports have 
been rising throughout this year 
and so far are 6^ per cent more 
than in the comparable period of 
last year. Imports are rising too. I 
shed no tears about this. The im¬ 
ports are coming in to sustain and 
support the rising level of activity 
in the economy This is a picture 
of welcome and healthy growth". 

More important than statistics of 
growth is business confidence. Until 
this really starts to pick up, it is 
difficult to predict a continuation of 
the pro>Tess that has already been 
made. The Chancellor, in his speech 
said: “It is clear that the confi¬ 
dence of businessmen is strengthen¬ 
ing day by day. Latest ‘assessments 
just made by the Feiferation of 
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Ibe FBI report published early 
in September was the moat bullisli 
in the five-year history of the series, 
and suggested that the economic 
climate may be set fair throughout 
die whole of 1964. Of the 644 firms 
which replied to enquiries, 42 per 
cent reported increased production 
since June (against 37 per cent 
who reported higher production in 
June over February). In the 
latest report, only 13 per cent 
showed a drop in output. The ma- 
' jority of the firms were more opti¬ 
mistic about the general business 
situation in the country than they 
Were four months ago. About a 
quarter of the firms report an in¬ 
crease in numbers employed, and 
only 17 per cent a decrease. The 
number of firms reporting spare 
capacity has dropped since June 
from 65 per cent to 56 per cent. 
Nearly half the replies indicate a 
higher inflow of new orders. The 
report points out that there are, 
as yet, few signs of strains on avail¬ 
able resources, although the rep¬ 
lies point strongly to a full tide of 
boom in 1964. But shortage of 
skilled labour is beginning to limit 
further expansion of output in 14 
per cent of the reporting firms. As 
far as exports are concerned, 35 
per cent feel more optimistic about 
export prospects, as compared with 
32 per cent in the last report, while 
42 per cent of the firms show a rise 
in exports compared with 38 per 
rent, and only 16 per cent of the 
firms compared with 20 per cent 
last year show that their exports are 
down. 


RHilespread Optimism 

The FBI Survey also suggests 
that over the next 12 months, expen¬ 
diture on new plant and machinery 
will rise. For the first time since 
June 1960, those expecting to au¬ 
thorise more expenditure in the 
coming year outnumber those ex¬ 
pected to authorise less. For over 
a year, a slowing-down of the de¬ 
cline in new plant outlays has been 
indicated in these surveys. Now an 
upturn seems at hand. In the case 
of building, however, die- contrac¬ 
tion still continues. Management ex. 
pectations are in themselves a 
powerful factor in the economy. 


Quite apart die-fadtuil ib- 
porta on rising output and orden 
obtained in this survey, the grow¬ 
ing expectation of still better newa 
to ccHxie suggests that manufactu¬ 
rers are not discouraged by dn 
prospect of a General Election and 
Labour Government. 

Further evidence of the growth 
of confidence among businessmen 
was provided last week by the Na¬ 
tional Association of British Manu¬ 
facturers which represents the small 
and medium size firms in Britain. 
In its 7th survey of production 
trends, it is revealed that its mem¬ 
bers expect industrial activity to tp 
on rising in the coming months. Of 
the 501 firms reporting, 51 per cent 
said that ouqiut had increased in 
the third Quarter, 40 per cent said 
that there had b^n no change and, 
only 9 per cent witnessed a fall; 
48 per cent foresee a continuation 
of the rising trend, 44 per cent think 
output will remain unchanged, and 
only 8 per cent forecast a decline. 

Private Investment Still Slow 

The Association says that the im¬ 
provement was general, but seemed 
to be particularly good in the engi¬ 
neering and vehicles industries. 
Textiles and food also showed a 
marked advance and building rose 
as forecast. The chief discouraging 
features of the survey were that a 
majority of firms in the north-east 
expect a fall in production in the 
fourth quarter and there seems little 
likelihoM at present that there will 
be any significant increase in capi¬ 
tal investment during the next three 
months in any part of the country. 

The one exception to the bright 
picture is private investment, both 
in stock of goods and in fixed as¬ 
sets. This has shown no upward 
tendencies. There are early signs 
that it may soon do so — engineer¬ 
ing orders are risine, and the steel 
industry is operating at over 80 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
about 70 per cent nine months ago. 
The plight of the machine tool in¬ 
dustry, whose order book, despite 
the contrary exnerience of a few 
firms, is still declining, is a reflec¬ 
tion of the industry’s reluctance tO 
install new equipment or to replace 
exisrinst plant. Until tliere ia more 
evidence of a definite upswing in 
private investment, tie present re¬ 
covery cannot be said to be solidly 
based. 
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'l^yST we^ President Kenundy 
announced his approval of the 
ii^e of ^beat to Russia and odier 
• f^st European countries. Tliese 
taoitfntr»s had hinted to the US 
. Govhminent that they would W is- 
tetested in buying wheat to the ^ne 
of <1250 mil lioh. It has been known 
for some time that the communist 
. countries, including China, are 
scouring the world market for food- 
grains and also' that several west¬ 
ern. countries, including W Germs- 
rty, with surplus foodgrains had al¬ 
ready offered to wH large quanti¬ 
ties. 

Should the U S also sell food- 
grains to communist countries? 
President Kennedy took quite, sofne 
time maiding up his mind. In fact, 
the delay provoked Drew Pearson 
to administer the President a strong 
rebuke. He recalled whai Eleanor 
Roosevelt had said of the Presi¬ 
dents “I wish Mr Kennedy had 
tnhre courage than profile”. 

'' But the important point is that 
‘Kennedy did finally take the cou- 
' rageous step and order that the 
dear be put (hrou^ even though 
Hepublican Congressmen, who were 
‘sounded in advance, refused to com¬ 
mit themselves. Among them Barry 
f^ldwafer, the Senator from Arizo¬ 
na and probably the strongest con- 
' tender for the Republican nomina- 
tiop fOf Presidency, came the near¬ 
est to expressing a definite opinion 
when he said that ‘*If our allies 
sell wheat to Russia, I don’t see 
how we can stay out of it”. But 
he urged that the sale should be 
i^'ade conditional on Soviet troops 

E ulling out of Cuba. But no soon- 
r wgs the President’s decision' an> 
pounced than Richard Nixon, form¬ 
er Vice-President, denounced it as 
the . njost serious foreign policy 
. mistake of the decade. 

IVditical Bealish) 

Objections to the wheat deal are 
of ■ two types, political and oconO- 
< mic. On die political plane, it is 
asked: if it is the aim of US policy 
to reduce die capacity «f the Sovi¬ 
et Union to waee war — economic, 
political or militaryh»w can die ■ 
US come-to Its aid just when, as 
the result of its exoenMve preoccut 
pation with worldwide “subversion*’, 


it shows itsell to have ntwiected its 
domMtic.develppment? This mrgu- 
ment is lalUcbus, however. It 
sumes ■ that the US is' dm Soviet 
Union's only source of supply of 
foodgrains, which it is not. ' But 


even assuming diat it were or that 
it could prevail upon other surplus 
.countries not to sell foodgrains to 
the Soviet Union and other com¬ 
munist countries, what makes these 
people BO sure that the . cumnt 
ahewta^ in farm output will force 
the Soviet Union to change its 
course? 

On the contrary, if ei^rience 
with the Chinese communists has 
taught the West one lesson, it is 
that economic difficuities can drive 
a country to the extreme. Incident¬ 
ally, former President Harry S 
Truman has strongly recommended 
that even communist China 'should 
be given shiploads of wheat. No 
one is going to take him seriously, 
but Truman- feels that this gesture 
will have a favourable impact on 
the world political situation. Also 
.isn’t China now Russia’s enemy? 

EconoVnie Advantages 

The economic argument against 
the supply Of wheat at world prices 
to' Russia and East European coun¬ 
tries is that the Russians will there¬ 
by benefit to the extent of 55 cents 
a bushel at the expense of the U S 
tax-payer. The current world price 
of wheat, 5 1-71 a bushel, is about 
^5 cents k bushel 'lower than the 
price which the U S Government is 
committed to support. But even this 
objectio-n cannot be «ustained. First, 
the U S tax payer will, if anything^ 
benefit from this dral because the 
U S Government will have to buy 
So much leas wheat. As President 
Kennedy has rightly -pointed out, 
“there, is jn suph transactions no 
subsidy to the foreign purchasers; 
only a saving to the American tax¬ 
payer on wheat the Government has 
already purchased and stored at the 
higher domestic price which is 
maintained to assist our farmers”. 

Second, the argument ignores the 
fact that (he world price of wheat 
' would hatie been even lower than 
whaf "if^ i»' now if surplus countries 
like thb U'SA'aliow^ all current 
output comd to the nuttket; Defi- 
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;:cit. totmtries We a genuine groups . 
' tihat Bipy ara’oMPMllpd ,tQ buy 
wheat^ in the world'market at oii 
artificially kigh price.., Gne could, 
therefore,' arg^e that abtUjpllji: ^ 
deficit counti^ are beihg mad* to 
pay a part of' the aubeidy' to th* 
American' farmer. 

FurBier, it is' estimated that the 
sale of fi25BmiIBon worth of 
will save the U S as much as 125 
million a yepr in -storage chargea 
on suiplos grains. This xnaans a 
saving of 18‘cents a bushel .'sold 
abroad which will be an additional 
real saving to the America^ tax-. / 
payer, • • 

Snpport (or BaUnce of Payments 

But what made up Pres.ident 
Kennedy’s mind was not the typ* 
of saving referred tO above but the 
gain in terms of export earning., 
The America'n balance of payments 
position has been none too happy 
and so this consideration canpot but 
have weighed with him, as it did 
certainly with the Treasury Secre¬ 
tary, Douglas Dillon, who strongly 
endorsed the deal. Partly, of course, 
the current international climate 
must have influenced the President’s 
mind. 

As it turns out now, the Soviet 
Union and other communist conn?- 
tries (except China) may buy from 
America as much as 7 million tons 
of wheat, which, to quote an Ame¬ 
rican farm correspondent, “wpuld 
barely make a dent in the bounti¬ 
ful America'n sopply”. But it could 
enable the Government to reduce 
its stock of surplus^ wheat by about 
one-fourth if current surplus stock 
is put at 1.026,000,000 bushels. If 
the Soviet Union and its allies do 
in fact buy 7 million tons of y S 
wheat, the American bsla'nce of 
payments will record a sizSeable im¬ 
provement of 5500 million. ^ 

There is no doubt that even in 
Eisenhower’s administration an op- 
poi-tunitv like this would, not have 
been allowed to slip by.’ Barry 
Goldwater evidently recognises this, 
deqiite all his conservatism. If he 
set some conditions, it was only to, 
make things uncomfortable fbr the 
person whom he hopes to opoosO 
ip the Presidentigl eleoUoP' in about 
a y^r's ■ firt**..' ' • ' 
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TOStmSr.'in yhioh tlw saoetf- ; 
■ |)i|^ to 'fleet ^ President of (he. 
KerSls Pr^fesh Co^gre8s brqke up 
ia, itn indication oi the ^ape of 
(l^gs ,tp come when 'commitment 
' to ’ pdliciee • » - iqplaced ky. 'undu- 
guised lust for Ittot. There is nb’ 
tbii% that Kamaraj' or Shastri can 
- do to cover up the cracks — there 
is' already an unbridgeable gulf, 
"What they^heed to do is to rally' 
the iiUppbiliers of the (pngress creed 
in terns of socialism, secularism 
and non-alignment. But this would 
clearly mean a straightforward 
choicp' and cleavage and there seem 
to be few signs of such a develop¬ 
ment. 

The postponement of the election 
was a tactical victory for what is 
called the ministerialist grouji, led 
by Sankar and Chadco, Being* in 
a hnpel®s* minority, they resorted 
to extraordinary .measures of deceit 
— including faked telegrams from 
E>elbi — and to intimidation — a , 
larw police force was kept ready 
by Police Minister. Chacko to brehk. 
up the meeting, should a postpone¬ 
ment not be agreed to. On the 
strength of being able to create 
scenes and split the organisation, 
they hope that wiili the interven¬ 
tion of the High Command they 
might prevent T 0 Bava, a nomi¬ 
nee of the organisational wing, from 
becoming the new K P C C Presi¬ 
dent. It is rumoured that Madhavan 
Nair, former P C C Secretary, may 
be put up as the unanimous choice, 
not too close to 'the organisational 
, wing and yet not a ministerialist. 

Ministerial Wing Unpopular 

The election to the State ahd 
District Congress Committees has 
clearly revealed that the Ministe¬ 
rial wing is far from being popular 
in the organisation. Not oilly were 
their candidates thoroughly trounced 
in the Malabar reglbn, but turn¬ 
coats in the so-called ministerialist 
strongholds of Alleppy and Trivand¬ 
rum were also touted,- It is doubt¬ 
ful if evem one-third of the votes 
In the K P C C is under its cont- 

•'ol. 

paced with this situation its lead- 
iars decided that brazenness is the 
bet'er part ‘of discretion and insist,, 
ed 'that P'T Chacko-should be un- 


^nUnovoly elected K P C C Presi- 
.dent The ndtculoug rutture of the 
demand takes one's' breath away. 
When ^ts ultimatum was rejected, 
the meeting was physically broten 
up and dm threat of' police action 
was-openly hurled. 

The situation was absolutely clear 
and if .the Congren High Command 
had a minimum of respect for in¬ 
ner-party d^octacy, ahd of mini- 
fflunt standards of political -decency 
it should have just thrown Sankar 
and Chacko out and faced the con- 
. sequences, that it did not dare to 
do this is the result of the whole 
series, of shady deals .and plots that 
it has ccHiducted in Kerala since 
1957. 

71ie Harvest 

The own alliance with the Ca¬ 
tholic, Nair and Muslim‘Commu- 
nalists to start sa illegal campai^ 
of arson and provocation in the 
middle of 1959; the open election 
alliance with t^ese same, forces in 
early 1960 to avoid splitting of votes 
in the face of tfap massive Commu- 
hUt - popularity; the unceremonlal 
ousting of the Muslim league when 
it came to forming the government; 
the kidnapping of Pattom Thanu 
Pillai a'nd the pushing out of the 
PSP from the Government n—all 
tiiese are the tnore .dramatic of the 
unscrupulous activities of the Cong¬ 
ress H-gh Command when confront¬ 
ed with difficult situations in Kera- 
la. 

Equally unprincipled was the way 
m which it caved in to'the Sanksf- 
Chacko deinand that the Agrarian 
Reform Law, fully approved by the 
Planning Commission, should not 
get the protection of the Ninth Sche¬ 
dule of the Constitution as a new 
Bill was in the offing, which openly 
can<;elled the conces^ons that the 
tenants and the more vulnerable 
sections of the peasantry had le- 
ceived> 

Shice it has connived at all this, 
and has even initiated some of the 
open departures from proclaimed 
Coi^gress goals, why should the 
High Command not be able to 
swallow skulduggery in organisa¬ 
tional Sections? Its record so far 
has bean always to support the 
mote discreditable course and can¬ 


didates. No wonder C K Gb'vtodan 

- Nair and hla supporters are izud* 
ous, eqiecially since some of them 
at any rate have been quite close 
to Krishna Menon even in the deys 
when the witch bunt i^lnst hjm 
was at its ^height. 

Hieir only hope is the neW qrb 
entation and new social force that, 
the emeigence of Kamara| has 

; meant. Ceimihly the organisational 
wing with all its enormous defects* 
is closer to the half-submerged and 
semi-oppressed sections that this 
man Madras represents. He can,' 
if he allows his courage full play, 
make a dean sweep. The snag is. 
that this would split the Congress 
and probably see the emerg^ce of 
a full-fledged Swatantra unit in the 
State—not an- outcome to be wel¬ 
comed as the opening mOve after 
his elevation to Congress President- 
designate. Besides th^re is the wily 
Lai Bahadur, with whom Sankar’ 
and Chacko are on excdlent terms, 
to plead caution and puli him up 
short. A botched organisation is 
likely to continue its rainous course 
and, unfortunately, drag the Mala- 
yalee people along with it a little 
further down the road to perdition, 

Kerala represents a singular as¬ 
pect of India today. It is the one 
State where tire Congress 4* not, 
only patently incapable of"1mple- 
menting its own programme but 
■where it cimfronta an opposition 
that proclaims its adherence to this 
programme,and is manifestly capa¬ 
ble of carrying it out. A suitably 
diaiectkal state of afi’airs in the 
firmest Communist - stronghold in 
India with, a mature and flexible 
leadership. 

What is the wayout? It would 
'seem that the organisational wing 
should be backed to thf hilt and 
the Congress High Command should 
move in the direction of ordering 
fresh elections in jhe State, Elec¬ 
tions are due in January . 196$ in 
any event and pushing them a year 
forward would .do nobody any harm. 
In the interim a caretaker govern¬ 
ment could be established includ¬ 
ing representatives of the' opposi- 

- Uon parties oh the basis of the num¬ 
ber of votes they command in the 
Assembly. This would lead to the 


i 


hittitutioaflllMtioD of chaos fot « 
while hut it would have the merit 
of preventing official interference in 
the crucial elections. 

It is time that India broke with 


ber polHieat atagaatfop wUeb ii 
hleasra widi the auppoind virtue of 
stability. She must innovate and 
pioneer again as she d.d in dw 
mid and late 195(te. Only then shall 


we regidn dba ratpeet lutd ilie- 
tentioo of the world. Kerala is a 
goo4 place to begin and Kunaiaj 
nc^ the lout likely of men to make 
the first push to new patterns. 


JUST PRESS A BUTTON 1 

The 6.E. Aotomateii Biast-Fomaee Conlrai System will do tbe rest 



It Is the automated control In the General Electric system which takes the 
"guess-work" out of charging. G.E.’s DIRECTO-MATIC control is the 
"Mind" of the system, activating every charging step In proper sequence. 
The entire charging operation is sequenced and interlocked to maintain jhe 
desired furnace output, from material selection in the stock bins to the time 
the iron is tapped. G.E.’s blast-furnace control automatically charges ore, 
coke and scone on demand from the furnace according to predetermined 
selection sec into the operator’s control panel. 

This new charging system reflects G.E.’s continued leadership in control for 
the steel Industry. The result of many years research and consequent 
technical excellence are now brought to India...putting the "ACCENT 
ON VALUE" in the production of superior steel, the backbone of India’s 
growing industries. 
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Tlie !$l«te ot Food and Agriculture, 1963, Food and Agiicullural Organ nation of the United Nations. Rome 
1963, pp XI + 327, price $ 3 or 15s, 


Jl^ COMPARISON of the rale of 
growdi of agricultural produc¬ 
tion in the rich and the poor coun¬ 
tries best underscores the economic 
gap between them. The latter de¬ 
vote a far greater jiroportion ol 
their real resources to agriculture, 
which is their mainstay, and yet 
agricultural production m these 
countries lags behind that in the 
developed countries. And the gap 
continues to grow. Last year the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations pubbthed 
estimates of the future growth of 
pioductiou and consumption of 
cereals in the dilTeieiit regions of 
the world. These ]>rojectioiis 
showed that in the (ase of wheal, 
for instance, the .surplus of produc¬ 
tion over consumplion in the de\e- 
loped countries would have giowii 
to 32 million tons bv 1970 from 
about 14 million tons in 1901-02. 
At the same time^ the deficit in the 
low income countries would hn\c. 
UK leased from 11 million to Id 
million tons The trends would 
not he veiy different for othei food- 
grains. actoding to the FAO 

Belciw L^ivel 

This is. no doubt, an extreme!) 
clcprcissing prognosis, but one which 
is not unwarranted by past experi¬ 
ence According to the FAO’s 
“State of Food and Agriculture, 
1963", taking all regions of the 
world, agncmllural production pei 
capita IS today about 11 to 13 per 
cent higher than before the war 
But among the underdeveloped 
regions only in the Near East (Iran. 
Iraq. Israel, Syria, Turkey and 
U A R) has per capita jiioductioii 
been consistently maintained at 
above the pre-war level. In Africa 
though the pre-war level of output 
was recovered compaialively quick¬ 
ly there have been con-siderahlc 
lluctualions and m both 1961-62 and 
1962-63, production was below the 
pre-wai level. In the Fat East 
(excluding People's Republic of 
China), the pre-war per capita out¬ 
put was achieved in just one single 
)par. 1961-62 If Japan were to be 


excluded, the Far Ea.sl’s performance 
would be even leas flattering. In 
Latin America, the other under- 
develofied region, the pre-war pro¬ 
duction was achieved only m 195B- 
59 and since then there has been a 
sharp fall. 

In 1962-63, whicli is the )eat 
with w'hich the FAO leport is parti 
cularlv concerned, world agricul¬ 
tural |irciductioti rose hy between 
2 and 3 per cent This was slightl) 
higher than the late of growth of 
population, whu'h is estimated at 2 
]iei cent per annum, so that there 
was a slight in< reuse in per capita 
jiroduclion. Tlius. compaied to 

1961- 62 when there was a small 
decline in per lapita piodiiction, 

1962- 63 was a favourable year lot 
world agriculture. 

However, even in 1962-63, there 
was a fall in per capita prcKluction 
in the Fai East (excluding People's 
(Jhina) and in Latin America. In 
the Far East prodiietion rose by onl) 
about 1 per cen( wlneb was smaller 
than the rate of growth of jiopula- 
tioii, while in Latin .America there 
was an absolute decline ui produc 
turn In the other two underdeve- 
lojied legions. Africa and the Near 
East, production rose by 4 to 5 per 
cent but tins, it should he leinein- 
bererl. followed a sharp de'Iine in 
inoduclion m 1961-62 

Inipurlii of Little Help 

Among the develojred legions .the 
lale of giowth of agrkultiira] output 
was the highest in Oieaiiia (Austia- 
ha and New Zealand I and Wis-lem 
Europe In the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, production lose by 
about 3 jiei cent, while in Nortli 
Anieiha the rise wa.s about 2 per 
cent OffiK'iaJ statistH.s of agridil- 
lural produflioii an- still not avai 
lahle foi People’s Uhiria, but the 
FAO report suggests that there was 
some increase in production in 
1962-6.1 following the spiies of pool 
harvests that began in 19,59-0(1 

The wide diaparity ni per capita 
lood output between the developed 
and the iinilerdevelappi| ('oimtiie' 


has been, to some extent, evened 
out by imports and exports. As a 
result, in each of the underdeveloped 
regions the trend of food supplies 
has been moie favourable than that 
of production and per capita con¬ 
sumption has been above the pre¬ 
war level even where pi eduction has 
lagged behind. On the otlier hand, 
in the develoiaed regions, except 
Oceania, the increase in food supply 
ha.s been Ic'ss than the increase in 
production. 

How'cvei, imports and expoits of 
food have been too small to appre- 
cialil) affect the relative consump- 
Itoti levels in the different regions 
In fact, according to the FAO re¬ 
port. “the gap in actual food con¬ 
sumption levels between the more 
.iiid less developed regions has ten¬ 
ded to widen, since there has been 
more iin])rovemt-nt in the per capita 
supplies of the more developed than 
111 those of the less developed 
regions'" This leads the FAO’s 
Dircctor-Crneral, B R Sen, to state 
in Ins foieword to the report that 
“any sustained allatk on the pro- 
idem of hunger must come from a 
inuc li more rapid growth of food 
pioduelion in the clc’velopuig coun¬ 
tin'-- themsc'lvcs’’. 

titaanunl Lxpurls 

Over the jjentHi 1952-53 to 1961- 
62 exports of agricultural product* 
from the developed regions increa-s- 
ed much la*tei, Ixilh in volume and 
value, than from the developing -- 
the so-called prlmaiy producing — 
regions. Of course, to some extent 
this reflects exports on .special 
terms, mainly from North America, 
eg under U f? PL 480 However, 
even if only cominerdal expoiUs ate 
considered, the value of expoits 
from the developed regions increased 
li) about 13 per cent and that of 
those fioni the underdeveloited le¬ 
gions by only 8 per cent. In volume 
exports from Loth regions increased 
by a third over the period, indicat¬ 
ing a relative decline in the average 
price of exports from the undei- 
developed regions. 
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tnMid WM ' parlieatAi^ In 
evldeoM ,iti 1962 whra the votJube 
of exports of each of the devdtoed 
xegtons was slightly lower titan 
in the year before, while that' 
erf each of the underdeveloped 
regions, except the Near East, in¬ 
creased by about 3 per cent. Price 
movements, however, tended to com¬ 
pletely offset these differences in 


dii« molfliM M ^(Ids trend 

in the prices of agricidtuim eXpOtts 
<of die develo]rf!)g countries toads 
the FAO r^rt to conclude' that 
“earnings from agricultural exportsi 
the main and the only source 
of foreign exchange of most develop¬ 
ing countries, show little likelihood 
of growing at a rate commensurate 
with their needs of economic deve- 


imt^Y m-'»: Mr^ea^'.'bta^ 

the doeai^.' ‘ 

, Tuing all agricultural ca^Muts, 
from, hw dih ti^Icped 'and iiie 
underdeveh^d r^onatr. the most 
eonspicuous development in 
was the increa^ in prides, of a 
number of commodities, in:partkiular 
sugar.. Although i^Set by further 
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-' ’dttcttk itd to a btoak' 

,ln OUi kngtht'tiiim fslting'bwttd ef 
tiho avon^ {»ii^ level o£ all agri- 
cultuntl oaporta However, ' tuese 
‘{ince iocretwes were due almoet ex< 

' (Ctuaively to apedlic factors attectiog 
the supply ot a few commodities 
and were, according to tli« FAQ 
, rejiort, of a short-term nature; The 
price of sugar, for instance, has 
started declining since May this 
year. On the other hand, “the 
longer-tenn factors which have 
tended to hold down prices, includ* 
ing the slow growth of demand for 
aupiy products, rapid increase in 
output and productivity and Govern¬ 
ment efforts to expand exports, all 
remain largely unaltered’’. 

Rroductivil^ In Aariculture 

The trends in agricultural produc¬ 
tion in the developed and the under-' 
developed regions would appear to 
indicate that development is a com¬ 
posite process which cannot be con¬ 
fined to particular sectors. However, 
while a high level of labour pro¬ 
ductivity in agriculture is possible 
only in countries at an advanced 
stage of development, where the 
farm labour force is a small part 
of the population, there are a num¬ 
ber of instances of where high out¬ 
put per hectare has beep attained 
in countries at a fairly early stage 
of development. Thjs is an irapiort- 
ant point since under conditions of 

Indices of Per. Capita Agricultural ProducUoa 
(Averagt 1952/53-1956/57 = 100) 


!rf>unfflUK» at i^ioar in to 

iii^mtltitnU food, which, obudo 
most uaderdsyetoped coaotties, ft is 
the ou^t' per Uectare whiUi ipis 
to he Tnaaimiaeti. A comparisoa 
among ditterent countries bnngs 
out tne wide range'of productivity 
. of land. Average yields of wluat, 
for instance, vary from about 4. to 
,40 guintals per nectare, a range of 
about ten-fold. For rice the range 
is about sev^-fold. While such 
differences are to a large extent due 
to natural conditions of soil and 
climate, they tmdoubtediy redect 
also the te^nical ,level of agricul 
' turc. 

I’he FAO neport devotes an entire 
chapter, to the study of the factors 
affecting the growth of productivity 
in agriculture. At the operational 
level, raising agricultural producti¬ 
vity is largely a technical poblem, 
principally of applying the know¬ 
ledge and techniques devised by 
agricultural science. Further re¬ 
search is also necessary, especially 
on the problems of tropical agricul¬ 
ture since hitherto agricultural 
science has been primarily concerned 
with agriculture in the temperate 
zones. Raising agricultural produc¬ 
tivity also requires the creation of 
an economic and social environ¬ 
ment in which farmers have the 
incentive and the means to put into 
practice better farming methods. 
The FAO report is not concerned 
with these technical and institutional 


Aamtibam of afrieultiml |inpdii» 
tivity, hut jratimr 'wim the uauortying 
mtiimue tactocs and hence witn ine 
inter-ratatioBs between agncu,tural 
productivity and economic develop¬ 
ment as a whole. 

Use of FotUiaers 

In the final chapter however, one 
of the principal tectmical laaors 
determinmg agricultural producti¬ 
vity is examinee in some detail. Tldf 
is fertiliser use which is termed the 
“spearhead of agricultural develop¬ 
ment ", An attempt is made to esti¬ 
mate the contribution of fertilisers 
to crop yield and typical response 
data for fertilisers are given lor se¬ 
lected crops in a number of ooun- 
tries. It is shown, for instance, that 
the yields of two staple crops, rice 
in Japan and wheat in the LK, have 
increased phenomenally in the past 
few years and' show no signs of le¬ 
velling off yet. It is estimated that 
at least half of the increase in 
yields is attributable to use of fer¬ 
tilisers. 

Fertiliser use depends on a num¬ 
ber of economic and social factors. 
Principal among these are the price 
relationships between fertUisen and 
the crops to which they are applied; 
the level of income of the fanners 
and the conditions of land tenure 
which decisively influence the incen¬ 
tive to use fertilisers; and adequate 
credit and distribution facilities to 
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Average 

1948/49- 

1952/53 

1953/54 

1954/55 

i 

1955/56 

1956/57 

1957/58 

1958/59 

1959/60- 

1960/61 

1961/62 

1962/63 

(Prelimi- 

All Asricultural Products 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and 

93 

89 ■ 

102 

101 

102 

101 

103 

106 

108 

113 

112 

IIS 

USSR 

84 

92 

96 

96 

103 

U3 

113 

122 

12.3 

121 

122 

124 

North America 

87 

100 

101 

97 

99 

lor 

93 

98 

98 

98 

96 

97 

Oceania 

103 

99 

99 

97 

101 

100 

95 

107 

106 

107 

107 

no 

Latin America 

110 

98 

98 

100 

100 

102 

104 

106 

106 

103 

103 

99 

Far East* 

109 

94 

100 

100 

102 

103 

100 

103 

104 

105 

105 

104 

Near East 

96 

94 

102 

97 

9a 

104 

104 

107 

108 

107 

104 

107 

Africa 

92 

95 

100 

101 

99 

102 

97 

too 

99 

101 

95 

97 

All above resions 

95 

95 

100 

99 

101 

103 

101 

106 

106 

106 

105 

106 

Food Products Only ^ 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and 

93 

89 

102 

101 

101 

101 

105 

106 

108 

113 

113 

116 

USSR 

85 

92 

96 

96 

103 

113 

114 

123 

124 

123 

124 

126 

N[orth America 

85 

99 

, 100 

97 

99 

101 

96 

lOl 

too 

100 

98 

98 

Oceania 

108 

102 

102 

98 

101 

96 

92 

106 

102 

106 

105 

111 

Latin America 

105 

98 

98 

101 

99 

103 

103 

105 

102 

101 

99 

97 

Far E.ist* 

106 

94 

101 

100 

101 

103 

100 

103 

105 

106 

105 

104 

^ear Euf 

96 

93 

103 

97 

93 

104 

105 

107 

107 

105 

103 

104 

Africa 

95 

96 

101 

102 

98 

IQt 

96 

98 

97 

98 

93 

94 

All above regions 
• Excluding Mainland China 

94 

95 

100 . 

99 

101 

103 

102 

106 

106 

107 

104 

106 
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f-nsure that stipples d. fertiliser's are eMion of fertiiiaers, of the eontrol paekai* programme, whSti is prge* 
available to farmers at the tight of diseases and pests in the more nised by the Goveimmcm of India 
jjiftp. intensively cultivated crops. An effi- with assistance from the Ford Foun- 

The eflGcient Use ot fertilisei'- eieint agriculture expansion service dation and which is eventually ex- 

must go hand in hand with the pio- is essential to provide these condi- pected to cover about 3 millioii 

vision of other inputs. Irrigation, tion.s as well as to bring home to hectares of land is quoted by the 

for instance, js a pre-reqnisup; so the farmer the value of fertilisers. FAO report as an example of an 

is the development of ciop vuiieties The fntensive Agricultural District integrated extension service essential 
which can benefit from largei appli- Programme in India, the so-tailed for agrieuttural development. 

Book Review 

Small Industry 

Small-Sralr and Household IndilMiries in h OevelopiuK Economy : a Study of Their Kationnie. Structure 
and Opcrttti'c t]ondition,> 1)). Kf Cl Sliclty, Puhlishtii^ House. I96*t. pp .1^1. prue 32s 


^ITH the possibilities for trans¬ 
plantation of the most advan¬ 
ced teehnigues, sinall-seale industry 
can no longer be regarded as the 
■■■natiirar' precursor to laige-scale 
industry. Yet it ha.s a vital role in 
the developing countries, ni redu¬ 
cing unemployment and in provid¬ 
ing momentum for further develop¬ 
ment. Even 111 the United States, 
with factor endowments so dilTerenl 
from India's,, small-scale enterprise 
is impoitaiil; there the Mnall cotis- 
tantly lends to grow and begot 
other small eiiter])rises. In Japan, 
on the other hand, there seem to 
be more continuous relationships 
between small and large industries 
through sub-contracting aiiange- 
ments As Shn M V. .Shelly points 
out, between large-scale, mechanis¬ 
ed mass production and handicraft 
production there is in any countiy 
a considerable range of lechniqnes 
which, though infenoi m elhcieiio 
to the former, can be economically 
and commercially viabh' 

Inslitutinnul HunJieapi 
The instituticmai handicajN of 
smalt industries an- well known 
lack of capital, managerial and 
technical skills and of a generally 
favourable industrial climate Re- 
.side.s these general clillicullies, they 
face other obstacles springing from 
their wry .smallne.ss The o[>eraticn- 
al conditions of small industries as 
well as their commeicial and tech¬ 
nological problems have been sur¬ 
veyed by Shetty through a field 
enquiry contluctecl m 19.S8. cover¬ 
ing some 16 selected household and 
small-scale mdustries (174 units in 
all) in 20 (critros (.S towns and 
15 villages) in the thive tohsils of 
Daryapui, Amravati and Morsi ol 
the erstwtfeitU composite Bombay 
.State In enquiry. household 
mdustrics have been given a high- 
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er weightage than the small-scale 
ones. This was deliberate, for given 
the mitia! help, household indus¬ 
tries arc capable of developing into 
viable small-scale units. The study 
covered all aspects of their day-to- 
day operation — capital, output, in¬ 
come, employment — and other cha¬ 
racteristic s such as ownership pat¬ 
tern. woiking peuod, marketing and 
sales, credit and indebtedness, pro- 
lilem.s of raw materials and organi¬ 
sation, training and research, im- 
piovementf. in technique.s of produc¬ 
tion and factors tending to laisc 
productivity and make the unit'- 
more competitive. 

Household llnil* iNealeeted 

The eonirast between the 28 small- 
stale hrms and the 146 household 
units covered is indeed striking 
The small-scale units typically have 
w’idet market areas, registering 
lolalively more sales beyond the 
lehsil a'nd district boundaries. The 
imlustiy Is pursued as a full-time 
occupation and there is highei uti- 
lis.ilion of capacity They also make 
gieater use of the wholesale trade 
.IS a marketing channel, extend trade 
ciedit lor longer periods and re- 
leive payment in ea.sh rather than 
m kind. 

The household units, by compa¬ 
rison, rely heavily on the 'balulha' 
system of payments in kind More- 
f.vei. they ajipear to be influenced 
more diieclly by the agncultural 
cycle Tin-, is suggested by the rea- 
V/ns cited by household establish- 
inentt, foi temporary suspension of 
lirodiiction; weather conditions, 
marketing difficulties and lack of 
demand. The seasonality of demand 
generated by agncultural income, 
and the substantia! iioii-monetary 
part of this iiiconie are factors that 
iimit the incentive to invest capita! 


in rural areas. These factors im¬ 
pede the transformation of village 
artisans into small entrepreneurs. 

What are the pre-requi.sites for 
such transformation';' The provision 
of hiiance, transportation facilities, 
availability of quality raw material 
and arrangements for its bulk pur¬ 
chase and provision of common 
facilities and marketing assi.stance 

these are the factois which will 
enable them to raise their produc¬ 
tivity and their competitiveness. Pro¬ 
vision of these facilitie.s will enable 
the household units to become eco¬ 
nomically viable small-scale units 
and the small-scale nnils, m turn, 
to enlarge their size and improve 
their (.ommercial viabilitv. 

Smaller Unils Deprived of lirnelils 

Unfortunately, Shelly points out 
imich of Slate assistance goes to 
the relatively big sinali-srale units 
The jiresent official definition of 
sriiall-scale industries has no lower 
limit in respect of ca])ital or em¬ 
ployment. The dividing line between 
housi'hold and small-scale industries 
IS drawn in practice to exclude tliow- 
industries which are covered by the 
other all-India boards This creates 
I oiifusion and, by and large, leads 
to the exclusion of relativi-ly sinal- 
lei units from the benefits of deve¬ 
lopment programmes. Many house¬ 
hold mdustne.s such as black.snnthy. 
carpentry, brick-makmg, tanning, 
leather working, etc wliith should 
qualify for assistance are precluded 
from faking advantagi- of assistance 
extended by the Small Industry 
Organisation. As Shetty says, “The 
chief reason for this, it would ap¬ 
pear, is the very situation of these 
industries in matters of organisation 
and resource.s—the lack of which 
precisely forms the raison d'etre for 
the formulation of special policies 
to help these industries''. 
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Tht Plamaag Ciunmiuum's target of a mmnum income, of Rs 100 per moaih for, a family of fiue 
J^fi^7S'76 would require other a e^mge in the pattern of income distribution or a rate of gtouoh gubttan- 
' , -l(alty, higher tlwui Uiat envisaged in the long4enn, projections given in ike Third Plan document. 

'' Considering the rates of growth achieved in the post, it is dearly unrealiHic to assume a higher rate 
' of growth far the Fourth and Fifth Plans than that envisaged in the long-term projections. Even to realise 
Hffis’growth rale would call, for t stupertdOus effort. • ' 


If, however, the pattern of ^u(n6utton of tnoome could be changed so tfua the share, of the poorest 
20 per cent of the population in aggregate consultation‘Was raised from about 1.^ per cent in 1^1<62' to b.S 
per cent in 1975-76, the Ipng-term rate of growth envisaged in the Third Plah could yipld an average annual 
• t income of Rs l,p00 per famUy for this stratum of the population in 1975-76. 


j^&PRESSING the planning forum 
oi a Bombay College on October 
3, 1^3 Sbriman Narayan is report¬ 
ed to have said that the planners 
bad, for the first time, adopted the- 
• target'of ensuring a minimum level 
of earning capacity to the people so 
that they could have a minimum 
stai^ard of living. “It would be our 
earnest attempt”, he added, “to plan 
.iti such a fashion that no family in 
this country should earn less than 
Rs 100 per month by the end of 
tire Fifth Plan”. Since the speaker 
is a senior member of the Planning 
Commission,’ the above prondunce- 
ment may be considered an autho¬ 
ritative statement of the goal set for 
the Perspective Plan (1961-75). It 
may be recalled that in the Third 
Plan document it had been stated 
that “in the course of the next three 
years it is proposed to devote sub¬ 
stantial resources to the preparation 
of an over-till plan of development 
covering the period upto the end of 
the Fifth Plan”. It seems that the 
work on the Perspective Plan has 
progressed to the stage of setting 
the major. over-all target for it. 

It ia very appropriate to think 
and plan in terms of an assured 
minimum income for all. The target 
of a minimum of Rs 100 per month 
for a family of five at tlie end of 
1975-76 is by no means modest, 
though' .Shrimanji, very modestly, 
described it- so. It means that, in 
about' 12 years, |be .hundreds of 
millions of agricultural workers,, 
landless and .land-poor peasants, 
artisans, unskilled ahd casual work¬ 
ers, etc, would, be able tb afford a 
level of living comparable to that 
of a Centjral Government to¬ 
day, The peon, though very low paid 
compart ,to officers or even clerks,' 
is in quite affluent circumstances 


compared to the vast numbers in the 
poorer strata. No one expects pover¬ 
ty to be abolished in India by, 1975- 
76; it would be a great step for¬ 
ward if even misery, in the sense of 
lack of barest necessities of life, 
could Be banished By that date. An 
assured minimum income of Rs 100 
per month for all families, if sup¬ 
plemented by a reasonable expan¬ 
sion - of social services, would go a 
long way towards-abolishing misery. 
Clearly it would 1 m a great achieve¬ 
ment if the target is realised 

Long-term Projections 
This target, however, does not 
seem to be feasible on the basis' of 
the long-term .projections given in 
the Third Plan document. In the 
chapter on “Long-Term Develop¬ 
ment”, it has been stated that “at 
1960-61 prices, the national income 
should raise from about Rs 14.500 
crores at the end ol the Second Plan 
to about Rs 19,000 crores at the end 
of the Third Plan, about Rs 25,000 
crores at the end of the Fourth and 
about Rs .33,000 to 34,000 crores 
at the end of the Fifth Plan”. This 
order of growth cannot yield a mini¬ 
mum family income of Rs 100 oer 
month by 1975-76 except on rather 
unrealistic assumptions regarding 
the distribution of personal income. 
The argument is presented below. 

The first step ’in the exercise is 
to estimate the g;ross national pro¬ 
duct (GNP) corresponding to the 
‘anticioated national income of Rs 
34,000 crores in 1975-76, 

The Central Statistical Organisa¬ 
tion (CSO) has estimated the 1960- 
61 net national product at factor 
cost Cnational income) , at Rs 14.160 
crores and the net national prodtict 
at market prices (NNP) at Rs 
15,350 6roT9s^. Tbe latter i.s 108.4 


per cent pi th6 fonaer. On the as¬ 
sumption of constant 1960-61 prieea 
and costs, the two must grow at 'the 
same rate, th:n is the 1^50-61 rela¬ 
tionship between the two must Con¬ 
tinue to hold good- On this basia, 
the NNP corresponding to the natio- 
' nal income of 'Rs 34,000 crorea in 
1975-76' works out to Rs 36,856 
crores. 

Capital Connuoiption 

The CSO has estimated eapUal 
consumption in 1960-61 at Rs 91S 
cTc^es*. This ia most probably an 
over-estimate but, no other esti¬ 
mate being available, may be adopt¬ 
ed. In the Third Plan document ag¬ 
gregate net investment over the 
Third, Fourth and the Fifth Plan 
periods has IiMn estimated at Ba 
52,500 crores®. On tire assumption 
that the structure of investment In 
the Fourth and the Fifth Plan wopid 
be broadly the same as in the Third 
Plan,, about nne-third of the above 
amount, i e Rs 17,500 crores, may 
he accounted for by plant and equip- 
ment and the balance, I c Rs 35,060. 
crores, by construction. If capital 
consumption is allowed on plant 
and equipment at 5 per cent per 
annum and' on other assets at 2 per 
cent per annum, the increase in 
capital consumption allowances con¬ 
sequent on the Rs 52,500 crores in¬ 
crease in the stork of re»I capital 
would amount to Rs 1.575 crores. 
Adding this to the estimated capital 
consumption in 1960-til, the esti¬ 
mate for 1975f76 wbrks out to Rs 
2,487 crores. 

The estimated caoital consump¬ 
tion allowance of Rs 2.487 crores 
added to the estimated NNP of Rs 
36,856 crores yields Rs 39,343 crores 
as the estimated CNP in 1975-76, 
As the above calculations are neesa- 
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tim Ainoant 

1% rounded to 40,000 crores. 

The next step is to work out the 
structure oi GNP in 1975-76 on the 
basis of data provided in the Third 
Plan document and in the CSO 
National Income Estimates 

In the. Third Plan do<-ument, net 


thvestment ut 197$-76 hai hean Mtio 
mated at 19-20 per cent of national 
income. At 20 per cent of the esti¬ 
mated national income of Rg 34,000 
crores, it will work out to Rs 6,800 
crores. Adding this to the estimated 
Rs 2,487 crores of capital consump¬ 
tion, gross capital formation would 
amount to Rs 9,287 crores. This 


worin ottt. to ahottt ce^ if 

the estimated GNP in 19^715. 

Aa against the estimalad net In¬ 
vestment of 19-20 per cent of natio¬ 
nal income, domestic saving in 
1975-76 has been estimated in die 
Third Plan document at 18-19 per 
cent of national income. The gap 
of 1 per cent of national income 
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(Am tbe (snviM^ twt «i 
Ituiids; This will woiic out to a slight* 
iy lower percentige in terms of 
CPiP. For the purpose of the pie* 
sent rough exercise, die import sur- 
idus may be taken at 1 per cent of 
G?«». 

PhUIc Coiunitnpiioit 

There has been a considerable in¬ 
crease in public consumption, i e, 
government purchase of goods and 
services for current purposes, since 
1950*51. The data are presented 
below: 

(Rs Crates) 

1950-31 1960-61 

(1) National income 9,530 14,160 

(2} Indirect taxes lew 

subsidies 300 1,190 

(3) N N P (1+2) 10,030 15,350 

(4) Capital 

consumption 640 910 

(5) 0 N P (3+4) 10,670 16,260 

(6) DeJence 

expenditure 188 297 

(7) 6 as % of 5 1.70 1.80 

(8) Civil 

Adminiatration 371 839 

(9) 8 as % of 5 3.50 5.20 

(10) Aggregate public 
consumption 

(6+8) 539 1,136 

(11) 10 as % of 5 5 20 7.00 

Defence expenditure as a per¬ 

centage of GNP showed a very mai- 
ginal increase between 1950-51 and 
1960-61. The percentage increased 
from 1.7 in 1950-51 to 1.8 in 1960- 
61. Since the Emergency, however, 
defence expenditure has been ex¬ 
panding fast. The net budget pro¬ 
vision in the current year stands at 
Rs 867 crores. It is not possible to 
project defence expendituie with 
any degree of assurance Foi the 
purpo“e of the present exercise it 
may he assumed to double in 
the next 12 years, rising to ahoiil 
Rs 16(X) crores in 1975-76 This 
would be 4. per cent of the estimat¬ 
ed GNP 

The current expenditure on civil 
administration increased from 5.5 
pier cent of GNP in 1950-51 to 5.2 
per cent of GNP in 1960-61 The 
trend is likely to continue. The 
country has yet to go a long leay 
in the matter of creating an ade¬ 
quate system of social services — 
education and health, sports and re¬ 
creation, social security and welfare, 
etc. If the minimum basic ne-eds of 
the poorer strata have to be met, 
improved personal consumption will 
ne^ to be supplemented by expand¬ 
ed public consumption As a mini- 


mm, it oUiy be Mmntqd that etir- 
rent expenditure on civil n^inis* 
(ration would rise to about B per 
cent of GNP by 1975.76. 

Adding defence and civil expen¬ 
diture, the total public consumption 
would work out to 12 per cent of 
GNP in 1975-76 as against 7 per 
cent in 1960-61. 

Structure of GNP 

It follows that the structure of 
GNP in 1975-76 may be anticipated 
as under: 

Per Cent of G N P 

(1) Cron domestic capital 

formation 23 

(2) Export lurplui (—) 1 

(3) Public contumption 12 

(4) Personal consumption 66 

(5) O N P too 

At 66 per cent of G N P, the 
aggregate personal consumption in 
1975-76 would amount to Rs 26,400 
crores 

An attempt may now be made to 
work out, on the assumption of the 
existing distribution pattern, the 
average personal consumption ex- 
penditure among the poorest 10 per 
cent and the poorest 20 per cent of 
the households in 1975-76. This 
requires sufficient knowledge of the 
existing distribution pattern. Un¬ 
fortunately the available informa¬ 
tion IS neither very adequate nor 
very reliable. The latest on the 
subject has been the August 26 
slateineni of the Minister of Plan¬ 
ning in the Lok Sabha The state¬ 
ment is based on the findings of the 
17th round of the National Sample 
Survey (N S S) for the period Sep¬ 
tember 1961 to August 1962 A 
major weakness of the data pre 
sented in the statement is that these 
lead to an estimate of aggregate 
jiersonal consumption that is short 
of the estimate based on the data 
presented in the Third Plan docu 
ment and the C S 0 national income 
estimates by a wide margin 
!NSS and CSO Data 
According to the NSS data, pel 
lapita daily consumer expenditun 
averaged 70 nP for the total rural 
population and 101 iiP for the total 
urban population. According to 
the 1961 census, the rural popula 
tion numbered 359.77 million and 
the uiban population 78.84 million. 
On the basis of daily average of 70 
nP per capita, the annual consump¬ 
tion expenditure for the total rural 
population works out to Rs 9,102 


crores. 13 m estjouite Sot thb ^6tal 
urban population on the -basw. 
of daily avetago of 101 aJP 
per capita, works out to *2,906 
crores. The amount for tlte entire 
population adds up to Rs 12,098 
crores. 

Th« national income estimates by 
tlie CSO, however, yield consider- 
alMy higher estimates of aggregate 
personal consumption for 196U-61 
and 1961-62. In arriving at theae 
estimates, the estimate of Rs 1,600 
crores of net investment in 1960-61 
given in the Third Plan document 
(p 59) has been adopted. In the 
absence of any estimate for 1961-62, 
in lino with the normal expectation 
in regard to the first year’s perfor¬ 
mance, it has been assumed that 
net investment in this year would 
be about one-sixth of the total for 
the Third Plan period. On this 
basts net investment in 1961-62 has 
been taken as Rs 1,700 crores. 'I'hc 
estimates are presented below: 

(Rs Crores) 

_ 1960-61 196 1-62 

(1) Net national 

product at 

market price 15,350 13,910 

(2) Export surplus (-)420 (-)290 

(3) Net domesuc 

capital formation 1,600 1,700 

(4) Public consumption 1,136 1,294 

(5) Personal 

consumption 13,03*1 13.206 

(1-2-3-4) 

The above estimate of aggregate 
personal consumption in 1961-62 
is higher by about Rs ],1(X) crores 
than the estimate worked out on the 
basis of the NSS data. 

It is common, for well known rea 
sons, for the people in the uppei 
income brackets to uiideistale theii 
income and expendituie. It seems 
that the NSS data also leflect this 
bias. Thai llie NSS estimates of 
the national average per capita daily 
exjrendituie arc on the low side is 
perhaps, mainly due to this. It i* 
also on account of this bias that 
the NSS data, perhaps, somewhat 
understate the degree of inequality 
in living standards. That the aver¬ 
age per capita consumer spending 
of the richest 10 per cent of the 
I>opulation should be less than 9 
times as high in the urban areas 
and Only 6J times as high in the 
rural areas as that of the poorest 10 
per cent of the population seems a 
little too good and at variance with 
i-oromon observation 
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‘ I* vftBr liw |JW««>, in tlw;i£p^ 
mu «x«n^/ ' in workii^ out; the' 
,{)($tceittage. sfasre "of the ])oore8t W 
par Mnt| And ^ poorest 20 fux 
QKit in &8 aggregate consumfit^, 
Oidy A ^partial use of the NSS dala 
bad been made. Total consumer ex- 
pMiditUTe of the poorest 10 per 
«eMv and the poorest 20 per cent, 
of tte population in 196l'62 is'esti* 


tira.figiiree 19b!i ocinms 


■>/ , 


t&e per 'CWita daSy ooiisdmet: 
penditure ngures yielded by the 
NSS 17ih roufljd (September ,1961 
to August 19j62). -Aggregate .pereo, 
nal consumption in 2^1-62'is takett 
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Od'-Odti’' r jf 

'Adcprdin^' 

poorest, 10 ' of ,0»e 

populatitei had an /atteiate 4^ 
per c^te ixihstuiMsr ostpenditt^ 

27 nP, This i^Orka btJt to Rs 9»,^, 


as pstiipated above on the basis of ^r annum, Tdo pOK cent 9^ 

,the CSO naiiohal jhcome csHmates, population wtjuld be " *35,^77,000. 
On this basis the percentage d ^- persons.. Their toftU cOMuixtet «*- 
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By day and by night, with deafening roar and rattle, goods and passenger* 
trains hurtle across the new Brahmaputra Bridge, cooqecting Amlngaon 
and Pandu. When on 7tb June 1963, Prime Minister Nehru fbnxtally 
opened the Saraighat Bridge, wholly Indian in design and execution, it 
marked the culmination of a plan first thought of in 1910. 


Work commenced in November 1958, and it took-Bs. 10.6 crores and 
nearly four years of round-the-clock effort to throw the bridge across the 
mighty and turbulent Brahmaputra. 

When the first goods train travelled over the bridge on 31st October 1962, 
tt heralded a new era in the fast-developing economy of north-eastern 
India. For the first time, an all-taQ-cum-road link was established between^ 
the tea gardens and the oilfields of Assam and the rest of the country. 

No less than 4-2 million cubic feet of concrete, 40,000 tons of cement and 
14,000 tons of steel were used to build the 10-span, two-tier bridge with 
a roadway on top and rail tracks below. Of about 11,000 tons of vital 
mild and high tensile steel required to build the girders of the bridge, 
about fiO per cent came fronvthe steel works at Jamshedpur. This is yet 
as'other example of Tata Steel in the service of the nation. 
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TATA STEEL 
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'; «•*. i0 IW* •ant «1 tiie uf^Mla pfigii- 
Map^is *3!^ n^ par i^itii |>er day. 

12045 ^,r immua. 

, pw cent of. Ad urban 'popute* 

’ dkba wottld be 73^,000 pdraoae". 
,TMr aggregate coriwuidr expendi- 
An wotjka 'out to Ra 95,0 crores. 
^'ThO' afiiount for both the, rural and 
' tbe whan pboreat 10 per cent of 
thh popul^n adds up to Rs 449.5 ‘ 
* CSDiM. Tus ia 5.4 per cent qf Ae 
aggregate per^al .• consumption 
esfimWed at.ahWt Re 13^00 crores' 
for,196I-h2. ‘ J 

. The NSS figure for Ae poorest 
2p per cent of Ae rural population 
IS 31 nP. The annual expenditure 
per capita ivorke out to Re 113.15. 
The total annual expenditure for 
Ae entire group cpmes to Rs 814.1 
crores. The figure for the poorest 
20 per cent of the urban population 
' is 40 nP. This is Ra 146 per annum. 

The' total annual expenAture for 
y, Ae entire urban group works out 
‘C to Rs 230.2 crores. The amount for 
boA the rural and the urban 20 
per cent of the population adds up 
to Rs 1,044.3 crores. This is 7.91 per 
cent'of Ac estimated aggregate per- 
«onaI consumption. 

Too Ambitious 

On the assumption of Ae exist¬ 
ing distribution pattern, Ae consu* 
mer expenditure of Ae poorest 10 
per cent of Ae population in 1975* 

, 76 would work out to Rs 897.6 
crores and that of the poorest 20 
per cent to Rs 2,088.2 crores. rThe 
Third Plan document has estimated 
■total population at the close of the 
Fif A PUm period at 625 million. In 
terms of ,an average family df fivej_ 
this means 125 million families. The 
poorest 10 per cent would number 
12.5 million families and the poor¬ 
est ,20 per cent 25 million families. 
The average consumer expenditure 
per family per annum- would work 
out -to Rs 7l8 for the poorest 10 . 
per cent and to Ra 83.5 for the poor¬ 
est 20 per cent. 

In no country do Ae poorest lO 
or 20 per cent of the population, 
taken as a group, do any significant 
saving. Their income more or less 
ei|uals Aeir consumption. The long^ 

. ttno development as envisaged in 
Ae tSilrd Plan document" may, Aere^ 

. fore, he taken to' imply average 
annual income, in 1975-76 of , only 
‘' Rs 718 In Ae case of the poorest 


. Ani-'iwid ' only''' ifo. ^ 

' Ae'''obM .28 per' 

Ae .fwailiMr '|hia ymits out' to e^ly 
. about Rs '60 and ifo 70 per month 
for Ae two groupoi, letpecuibriy. Tide 
is nowhere n«»r the of ' an 

aMitfed minimum family income of 
Rs IQO per manA. *' 

On tke besie of Ae NSS data, 
the consnmer expendiAio ifor Ah 
poorest 10 per cent ,of Ae pe^< 
lation ' nuc^ring 45,861,000 per^ 
sons vsss estiinated shoim at Ra 

449.4 crores for l%l-62. This works 
out to Kb 1024 .per capita or Rs 

512.5 for a familyxof five. The esti-. 
mated increase in the average fami* 
iy mcome of this group to Rs 718 
in 1975-76 would mean an improve¬ 
ment of only 40 per cent as against 
that of 134 -per cent .required to 
achieve an average anna^ family 
income of Rs 1,^0. 

Even H A« minimum income tar¬ 
get is interpreted U> mean average 
family income of Rs 1400 per an¬ 
num for Ae poorett 20 per pent of 
the population (which Would imply 
large numbers below, Ais level m • 
family income),' the Aort-faD im¬ 
plied in the envisaged long-term 
development outlined in the Third 
Plan document still remains very 
large. On the basis of Ae N3i5 data, 
the average consumer cxpenAture 
of the poorest 20 per cent of the 
population works out to Rs 119 per 
capita or . Rs 595 for a family Of 
five in 1961-62, Tlie estimated 
increa.se in the average family in¬ 
come of Ais group to Rs 835 in 
1975-76 would mean an improve¬ 
ment of only 40 per cent as against 
the improvement of a little over 100 
pier cent required to achieve an 
average family income, of Rs 1,200 
per annum.' 

Hiaher Growth Rate Neceuary 

The plain fact is that if the di»’ 
tribution pattern remains unchan¬ 
ged, the Rs 1400 per annum target 
for 1975-76 would require a very 
much high^ rate of growth than 
envisaged in the Third Plan docu¬ 
ment. Would it be realistic to as¬ 
sume a great 'speed-up in economic 
, development? Economic grpwA 
ONW 'the first half of ,Ae Third Plan 
peripd does not warrant any such 
Optimism. In fact Aere is . every 
likelihood now of a considerable 
Aort-fall in Ae realisation of Ae 
Third Plan target for national in- 


> -is/ ' Vy ..... 

The', foccaae target. 

lU 19^ crorm in 196^. hi. 
I96O76I. prioSe yas based on fhe , 
assumption Aar national iactme 
. wak ra 14,500 efores m Ae^ base 
, year .arid Aat it would grow by 
about 31 par cent over Ae five year 
’ period. Actually the national in¬ 
come itf -1960-61 turned out ,to be 
Ra 14,160 crores i e lower by .Re 
340 groics compared to Ae Agure' 
assumed in A« Third Plan. If Ae 
ahort-fall in the base ye^ is to he 
. made good, national income over 
Ae Third Plan period mt»t grow 
by 34.2 per cent as against 31 per 
cent anticipated A the Third Rian 
-document. This works out to n 
cumulative annual rate of a little, 
over 6,per cent. The actual rate of 
growA during Ae, first two years 
has-beep less Ann half Ais rate. It 
seems unlikely that- over Ae Third 
Plan period, nationaL income will , 
grow by- more Aan 25, per cent oi' 
so. This would give a tots} of 
about Rs 17,700 crores ki against 
Ae target of Rs 19,000-crores. 

* It will not be easy even .W make 
up thin shortfall during Ac next 
two plan periods. In' Ae lang-tei'm 
projections g;iven in the Third Plan 
document,, natitn^l income was en¬ 
visaged to grow over Ac FourA" and 
the Fifth Plan periods - from Rs 
19,000 crorCs tb Rs - 34,000 ctoTes,‘ ‘ 
i e, by 79 per cent;. This Works 
out to a cumulative annual /ate of 
growth of about ,6 per cent. If the 
likely short-fall in Ae Third Plan 
period is to be made good, Ae rate 
of grow A would need to be some¬ 
what higher. This rate is very much 
higher than those experienced so. 
far. 'Over the First Plan period, 
national income m real terms in¬ 
creased by 18.5 per cent, a cumula' 
live annual rate of 3.5 per cent 
Over the Second Plan period, natio¬ 
nal income increased by 21.6 per 
cent, a cumulative annual rate of 4 
per cent. In the Tliii'd Plan period, 
the increase in national income is ' 
tin likely \o -exceed 25' per cent, 1 e , 
an annual rale of about 4.5 per 
cent. The climb to 6 per cent 
anniial rate of growth dyer the 
next two Plan periods wotjil|j|(j^t be - 
an easy ascent. It would 
stupendous effort to loosen wlmii,' 
of Af present formidable constraints 
on economic growth. Sdeh an 
effort is nowhere in the offing. A 
thorough, objective ^nd scieritific 
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VISION— of th« Government of India to plan for the manufacture of machine tools In the Public Sector to meet the 
industrial needs for "Machines that make machines". COURAGE— to go Into the manufacture of machine tools against 
the opinion of experts who considered the project economically unsound and doubted the ability of the Indian worker to 
acquire the necessary skill. DYNAMISM— of the workers and management of HMT whose resolution and hard work made 
such an unparalleled success of the two machine tool factories and the high precision watch factory at Jalahalll, and their 
continued determination to gift the nation a new factory every year. 

On the 23rd October 1963 the Prime Minister opened another HMT Factory, a Public Sector pro]e^ at Pinjore, 
the third in a series of ten machine tool factories planned as a part of the HMTcomplex to be completed by 1970. 
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Aiuil)n^ of Uwoe cotistnuits & o 
oofi^tioa pcooedent to au^ on 
tfSort, 5itd) an analysts, however, 
is. yet to materialise. As it is, it 
would lie stiry optimism to bank on 
a higher rate of igrowth than that 
envisaged in the long term projec¬ 
tions. Let it first be demonstrated 
diat the economy can, and shall 
grow, at least at the rate envisaged 
in the 'Hiird Plan document. 

If it is considered unrealistic to 
assume a rate of growth higher than 
that envisaged in the Third Plan 
document, a possible way to improve 
expectations regarding the average , 
annual ftunily income of the poorest 
strata would be to plan for greater 
equality in income and consumption 
distribution. If, for ihstance, the 
share of the poorest 20 per cent in 
aggregate persona) consumption 
could be raised from 7.91 per cent 
as at present to about 9.5 per cent 
in 1975-76, the total consumption of 
this group would work out to about 
Rs 25,080 crores, i e an average of 
about Rs 1,000 per annum pei 
family. This much improve.ment in 
the distribution pattern would not 
be an easy task either. There are 
formidable political, administrative 
and other difliculties in the way of 
the pursuit of egalitarianism, And 
some of these difficulties have tended 
to grow rather than weaken in re¬ 
cent years. The above order of 
improvement in the distribution 
pattern would not, however, be im¬ 
possible provided measures for this 
are carefully thought out and effec 
tively implemented. 


cm devi^DpB»nt -would ^ iNeqBtred 
even to rcalUe the -rate of growth 
envisaged in these projections. 

(4) If die existing distribution 
pattern could be improved to the 
extent of raising the share of the 
poorest 20 per cent of the population 
in aggregate consumption from the 
estimated 7.91 per cent in 1961-62 
to about 9.5 per cent in 1975-76, 
the long-term rate of growth envis¬ 
aged in the Third Plan document 
would yield the poorest 20 per cent 
of the population an average annua) 


income in diat year of about Ks 
1,000 for a family of five. 

It would he legitimate, to assume 
that bef(«e the Planning Commission 
accepted and announce the target 
of Rs 100 per month as the mini¬ 
mum family income by 1975-76, 
they must have undertaken die 
necessary studies to satisfy them¬ 
selves about its feasibility and to 
work out its implications. In order 
to carry conviction, there is need for 
the I^anning Commission to be a 
little more communicative on the 



n towards progress . •. 


India Steamship Co., Ltd., hu 
t steady raeord of protNM... 
Since ladependeii^ its ton¬ 
nage hat increased from about 
85,000 D.W. tons to over 
200.000 D.W. tons—more ton¬ 
nage being still on order, 
fts services are also extending 
to various trade routes. After 
imtiai consolidation in the 
(ndia-U.K.-Continent trade— 
the Company entered the 
Indo-SovM service to tbs 
Russian Black Sea ports in 


1956 and later to RnmaOlan 
ports. In 1939 tbc Company 
forged still saotber link in tbs 
overseas with South America, 
and in 1960 it nttended its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and reputa¬ 
tion for fast, effleient and 
dependable sendee built on the 
personal cate |iven by their 
experieneed oflicert and crew 
to the cargo entmeted to them, 
have oamM them the goodwill 
of their customers. 


SHir 

SV INDU snAMSHir COHPANV 
upumi KM ITS cAaoo cam. smasNcr, oiKNOAsamr, 
fPKO ANO nOOESN SHITS SUaT TO SUIT THt NSIDS OT THt TKADS 

ar iHimMO with india mAMfMin compant. 
Tou wnx ALSO HiUT TO coHatnvt seninM 

■XCHANOt TOR INMA 


Conclusions 

The following conclusions emerge; 

(1) It is very appropriate to 
think and plan in terras of an as¬ 
sured minimum family income or 
consumption for all. 

(2) The target of a minimum in¬ 
come of Rs 100 per month for a 
family of five reported to have been 
set by the Planning Commission for 
1975-76 is far too optimistic in re¬ 
lation to the existing distribution 
pattern and the rate of growth en¬ 
visaged in the long term projections 
given in the Third Plan document 

(3) As things stand at present, 
it would be unrealistic to assume a 
higher rate of growth than that en¬ 
visaged in the long term projections. 
A stupendous effort based on proper 
analysis of the existing constraints 
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Role of llie GIA ill American Foreign Policy 

B Maheshwari 

Nothing nitccerds like nuccess. On the occasions when ii has manifestly Jailed m its mission, the U S 
Central Intelligence Agency has attracted severe critiasm, though on, othei occasions when u has been 
successful U has been applauded for activities which are, in principle, far outside the .scope of an intelligence 
agency, and which, in practice, have the gravest impUcatwns foi U S foreign relations. 

Its successes and failures apart, the fundamental question raised by a study of the functioning of the CIA 
is whether an intelligence agency should he allowed to formulate amd execute high policy The British answer 
to this question has ireen that the accpmition, interpretation and udltsatwn of intelligence are three distinct 
functions and should he the responsibility of different agencies. 

The V S experience with the CIA underscores the . wisdom of this view. The operational role of the 
CIA is dangerous. Moreover, the existence of this “.stale within a state”, unaccountable and uncontrolled, and 
Its active and often independent involvement, in foretgp policy may lead to a situation m wluch the tuUure 
of U S democracy, the powers of the Congre.ss and the President and the effectiveness nf public opinion are 
all fundamentally affected. 


'J'HE Central Intelligence AgeiK > 
IS an organisation uhirh i' 
shiouded in mystery. Secrecy i-< its 
main principle in all respc'cts — its 
planning, operations, personnel and 
budget None, mrliidmg the all¬ 
knowing Congress, knows (oi defi¬ 
nite the size of its budget, which is 
estimated «n the lower side at 
$ 500 million and on the higher side 
at S H.OOO to $ ri,0(K) million; or 
of its staff, winch is supposed to be 
between 20.000 and 00.000 The C.IA 
IS all-pervasive and all-eompiehen- 
siv'c and both its frir-rids and foe‘< 
are impiesed by its capacity and 
coverage of the intelligence network. 
J (ihernov in New Times (Moscow i 
of August 1960. compared the CIA 
with the Nazi espionage set-up and 
admitted that it colleeted all types 
of information Andrew Tully’s 
‘"CIA: The Inside Story” (1962) is 
extremely leadablc and intere.sting, 
blit at the same time apologetic and 
boastful of ihe leeotd of the CIA 
Descnhmg the well-known (ffA e\- 
ploil of the Herlin Tunnel, hr says. 
“The CfA is equipped intellectu¬ 
ally, financially and operationally 
to add more surcess to its rec ord 
(p 7)” Hilt as he himself admits 
(heie is a debit side to tills balance 
sheet, llie CIA “has committed 
lilundeis in both judgement and 
operations since its establishment” 
and “sometimes its mistakes have 
been dangerous otiotiph to threaten 
woild peace (p 7)'" llunsotn Bald¬ 
win of the New York Times wrote 
in 1956 that CIA “engages in acti- 
v'tties that, unless rarefullv h.alaneed 
and well executed, ecnild lead to 
political, psi’cholngiral and even 


nulitaiy defeats and even to changes 
in our form of government" 

The importance of intelligence 
collection has been recognised and 
accepted by the world since the days 
of Kautilya Adequate intelligence 
IS essential in the world struggle ol 
to-day and the CIA has a vital role 
to play in this sphere. But the 
trouble arises when it attempts -to 
cross the 'legitimate limits of its 
ac'tivity and fails. There is much 
tiuth in the rejxirted statement of 
the former CIA direr tor. Allen 
Dulles, that “the only time the 
people pay attention to us is when 
We fall fiat on our face” and in 
lecenl years this has been lather 
more frequent The U-2 ejnsode 
and the Cuban invasion (196] I 
were di-sastrous foi world peace, for 
American foreign pilnv and al.so 
lor the CIA. which was then sub¬ 
jected to a sobej and penetrating 
assessment. 

Role UK King-Maker 

There have hc‘en several other 
occasions when the t.JA was (oiind 
meddling in foreign affairs, hut then 
American public opinion did not 
jiay any heed because the CIA had 
achieved successful results A brief 
cnumeiation of ceitain events will 
show that interference in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of other countiies is an 
old habit of (he CIA; it has had 
no qualms about adopting such a 
course whenever, in its opinion, it 
was necessary to combat the forces 
ot fiomniunism It is now widely 
known and publicised that the CIA 
played a key role in the overthrow 
of (he Mo.ssadeq Government in 
Iran in 195,S. CIA .strategy and 


dollars were behind the people’s 
revolt against him, and it has been 
aelivo in the king-making since then. 
In 1954, the, CIA caused the fall of 
Aiben/ (iuzman in Guatemala and 
the American people expressed their 
gratitude to the CIA for saving the 
Western hemisphere from the ‘Com- 
mutusi menace’. However, this 
prond lecord has many ‘black 
entries', whirh landed the United 
States and her people in trouble. 
People with inside knowledge hold 
that the CIA was a potent factor m 
sliapmg the China policy of the U S 
and It provoked the Red Chinese to 
bombard the islands of Quemoy and 
.Matsu during 1954-58, The CIA 
activities in .supporting the opium- 
giowiiig Chinese exiles in northern 
Burma lesulted in the worsening of 
U S-Burmese relations. All this 
was. however, done without even the 
knowledge of the American Ambas- 
sadoi in Rangoon, who first issued 
an ‘unequivocal denial’ and later 
lesigned hecviusc he had been ‘hood¬ 
winked’ It is also public know¬ 
ledge now that (he filA had its hand 
in the civeithrow of (he nenlrali.st 
government of Souvunna Phourima in 
Laos in 1960-61. This led to the 
Laotian crisis and later on. the four¬ 
teen-nation (ieneva conference wa* 
left with no choice hut to re.rommend 
appointment of .Souvanna Phouma 
as premier and the US accepted 
the plan of a neutral Laos, 

The trouble in such cases arises 
mainly out of wiiat -Andrew Tully 
calls “the (BA’s traditional un¬ 
willingness to do business with any 
but the forces of the fai Right” It 
refused to do business with any 
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cflMsidetad'^’l 
.b9 ooti^miQUnist. In , 

cnl^ade- Conntiuni^ it .n* 

fund, ^ '«^ any virtue in leyeral 

* ptogirmive, sodaljst, liberal and 
dentocratic movements in the world, 
ij'i^ortpnately, both the Duller 
|>rother«, Foster and-Allen, concur- 

• yed in this' view and the CIA domi- 
naied the American .foreign policy 



tW CIA hu .iM 

tiuion' with, idi^iwips' of l^ie 
worst typos in diffe^at^ cpuntrios, 
only beMuse tiioae dfctaten oppoa^- 
ed to be staunch antj-conutuisists; 
fJnmindluI <sf the people’s welfare, 
these CIA stooges prepared the {l>|ith 
for the ultinsate victory of the com¬ 
munists. 


■r'virvi 

1961 *—ihe Uof waid^tlfe 

invasion. Thaj^ falsi mistahhs 

'Of jsdgwmen* .’aperstJomilf'o/t^, 
gannation and rpokjed the worlC 
The American -pnhlis got- a sudden 
jolt and several inqulriea .were or¬ 
dered to find out ^hat was wrong 
with- thje CIA. When thp Soviet^, 



Work as you have never 
worked before, whether your 
job is in the field, factory 
or office - producing’ 
"twice as much-as before' 
and then SOME MORE. 

Remember, your hard 
work gives more strength 
to the nation's defence. 



j 


WORK RESmJUTELY 



A»for Greater Produ^ion, Stronger Defence 

RMK/ru 


im 




'4Mlt. tbs' poc' 1^* w^ClA 
isildeji^eti}<nS'«f^^ #, 

4 ctiv«r ^ory tfaat-lt,vnig a woi^ib^ 

piMe, W«e «»d. 
Hoes in a book, **|IW U-9 ^nir” 
lj4Vc given a 'grej^c pictu^ oi lj*w 
^v^ts i^oved 4aidttg tboee ^dayi gnd r 
it i^dinatea that the CIA .wttt not 
prepared for sudi^ an unoqieded 
tolti In odter words, tbei iniplica* 
lions and consequences ef .the flight 
were, not properly and tiuroughly 
Considered* It was a ntistake ' to 
send a spy nustion of sneh a tin* 
tare' bn the eve of a Snomlit Coin' 
fetnnee, and the CIA« exprnnation- 
that weather cdtiditions d^rmiaed. 
Powers' flight on that particular 
day is unconvincing and naive, ' 
particularly in the context or the 
complex cold war world, whan all 
actions ate bound to have their long¬ 
term itnplicationa and consequen¬ 
ces for the foreign relations of a ' 
nation. 

The results of the U-2 flight were 
grim. It wrecked the |*arig kuinmit^ ' 
it intens-flad the cold war and 
crean-d a general alarm in the 
world. The Camp David spirit va¬ 
nished and Moscow cancelled its 
invitation to President Eisenhower. 

It also lowered the prestige of U S, 
whose government was found telling 
lies to the world. This was a seri- 
OU.S situation. Though the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee ah- 
solvod the CIA of responsibility for 
the U-2 inc'dent and thought that 
the responsibility appeared to rest 
with ‘political officers at the State 
Department and the White Hou^’, 
yet it is obvious that the CIA’s 
action had precipitated the crisis. 

In April 1961, the CIA was 
again in the news, and this time 
the trouble was much more serious. 
The CIA-master-minded invasion'of 
Cuba had misfired and the Xl S 
stood guilty of invasion before the 
World. This incident was also fol¬ 
lowed by the same pattern of cover 
stories and lies, which were soon 
exposed by, Fidel Castro, who pa-, 
raded ' the prisoners on TV and' 
got out their stories for the world. 
Crit'eism' has since been abundant 
of the CIA action in Cuba apd the 
critics have discovered several loop¬ 
holes in the plan. It was the pro¬ 
duct of a series of njistakeg com¬ 
mitted under die influence of over- 
^ whelm'ng^y , optimistio reports. 
The CIA Qd hded to huch • «z- 


«HraKt '€ 'Fell, Gmantl' 

B <Tetd) Obcdon.> 

.Hester tod Gordon wrote in doe JVew 
W^H Henfeta t^ H the. UH solU- 
tary hjgh Command went ^ ahead 
Wim its plgn to invade Cutia, ‘Sve 
fear, disaster wi]l result”. The* CIA 
is alleged tn have meted oht dilgh’ 
handed treatment to the Culdin 
sistpoce hsiiten. It enlisted many 
fiatistinbsi and progressive Cuban 
leaders were ' kept locked up. 
C^A’a choice of the Bay of Pigs, for 
'landing rebel force -was also un¬ 
sound.. It was a;switojpy and is6- 
’ ated Bay, -90 miles 'southeast of Ha¬ 
vana. 

i ■> 

The CIA, in this vmture, had 
seised the broad responsibili^ for 
mgking policy which belonged to 
.thq State Department and declared 
war without the consent of the 
Congress and command of the Pre¬ 
sident. • A^eiasloceb of May 8, 1961,, 
pleaded that, “the truth, is that CIA 
begins no tnajor mission . without 
clearing with thn Secretary of De¬ 
fence, Secretary of State and the 
President himsclP', but Fred J Cook 
of The Nation (June 24, 1961) 
disclosed that Presidertt Kennedy 
took his decision on the bksis of 
misinformation that Castro’s “island , 
empire” was ripe for revolution ^ 
that the latent rebellion needed only 
a spark to ignite the whole set-up 
of communiet government there. 
The truth remains that in Cuba, 
CIA failed to grasp the realities of 
the situation. 

Defects in Organisation • 

A look at the past and present 
record of CIA raises a fundamental 
question of the'basic philosoohy of 
the organisation of an intelligence' 
agency. Should intelligence and ope¬ 
rations be combined under ope roof 
and entrusted to an intelligence' 
agency? To th's the British have 
always given a clear ‘No’, They say 
that this prevents an objLective ana¬ 
lysis of the intelligence collected 
and also leaves this agency free to 
collect whatever, intelligence it 
finds essential to bark and justify 
its own policy line. The acquisition, 
interpretation and use of intelli¬ 
gence are three different functions 
and should be done by different 
agencies. The naVa-^military opera¬ 
tions of an intelligence agency may 
also be inconsktent with the princi¬ 
ples and objectives of foreign poli¬ 
cy, as jaid down by the ’Foreign 


Affain j^qpaxtmteii 'bf the gwatii' 
imt. r ’ . , 

, The. j^nieri^ exjferience indi¬ 
cates tfaav there are definite dii- > 
advantages of getting ihtelligiatce * 
too close to policy^ There have been .. 
seyetal instances, when the CIA 
ageiits set thernselvca up ogaintt the , 
officially accredited diploinatic nus- 
filon, A^^rew- Tally hm recorded , 
the incidents when in- Laos the CIA , ' 
went against U S Ambassador ' 
there. 'To quote him, ‘^Ambassador 
Smith ^ (in Laos) charged that his 
operation was being cromd by CIA 
men attached to his embassy, who 
are attempting to make U S policy ' 
in Laos”, (p 214). More recently • 
such a CIArState Department cop-, 
flict has attracted notice in South 
Vietnam, where US Ambassador 
Lodge has found that the CIA sffMt 
was pursubg his own policy. The ' 
New York Times correspondent from 
Saigon reported (October 4, 1963) , 
that the Ambassador and CIA dif¬ 
fered on pol cy .in South Vietnam.. 

He further- added, “This is not a 
problem of personalities. IFhat is 
involved is in part the traditional 
relationship, soniet mes of rivalry, 
between the Stat© Department and 
the CIA, In part, it involves the 
problem of whether the dA nhbulti , 
be primarily a straight intelligence 
network,. or have operatiye func- • 
tiOns; whe'ther there 'shoUld he sSl- . 
parate chiefs for intelligence and 
operatiCns”. 

This is a significant controversy 
— crucial for not only American 
foreign policy but also for the cn- ' 
tire world,' simply because of the 
world-wide commitments of USA. 

It i^ interesting to.note, here that 
even Alien. Dulles, in his memo¬ 
randum dated April 25, 1947, had ' 
held that, “the CIA should have, 
nothing to do with policy. It should 
try to get at the hard facts on which 
others must determine policy”. It 
is startling that it was under bis 
direction that the CIA assuWed rple 
of policy maker. 

However,, a close look at the Sta- 
tutory provisions about ‘the CIA re¬ 
veals that it has been vested with 
authority under which it is possible 
for it to undertake certain opera¬ 
tions. The National Security Act 
(1947') charged CIA with specific 
functions: > ' 

(1) To advise the NSC on dh- . 

, telligence matters related to natio¬ 
nal security; 


V 
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Impressive 
at the interview 
for 

he 
ows 
his 
facts! 



Correct knowledge of facts and figures is absolutely* 
necessary for anyone who aims at success. 
The Economic Times gives you important financial 
news in an interesting, casy-lo-read manner, 
■ Information about taxation, company matters, 
labour problems, industrial progress, banking, 
marketing and advertising is no problem for the 
reader of The Economic Times. He has it at his 
finger-tips. ■ Keep up-to-date on industrial, busi¬ 
ness and financial matters by reading TAefconom/c 
Times daily. 














(2) to laidM ftonmebcbitioitt to 
the (^boJ fw co-cndmetion of ibH 
toUlgence sctivitiet c& dqwrtiDfitils 
and agencies of the govemmeiit} 

(3) to coTielate and evaluate in< 
tdhgence and provicte for its ap- 
l»ropnate diesemination within the 
govenunent; 

(4) to perform for the benefit of 
existing intelligence agencies such 
additional services as the NSC 
might determine could be more 
efficiently handled central ly; and 

(5) to perform other junctions 
and duties relating to national se¬ 
curity inielligence as the NSC might 
direct (italics added). 

Thus, there seems to be implied 
scope for operations of the CIA in 
the “other functions atid duties”. 
The direction by the NSC is bound 
to be general and can be interpret¬ 
ed for spiec.fic situations by the 
CIA chief himself. 

More significant than the statu¬ 
tory provisions is the potential of 
the CIA to in.*luence the formula¬ 
tion and even implementation of 
American foreign policy. The CIA 
is responsible to the President alone 
and the Congress does not exercise 
any control over it. A resolution 
was brought in the Se'nate after the 
Cuban incident (April 1961) for 
Congressional watch over the CIA. 
This could not go through. A s-mi- 
lar resolution by Senator Mansfield 
had been defeated by a 59 to 27 
vote in 1956, Besides, the CIA has 
an almost unlimited budget and its 
Director is the only executive in 
U S who can spend any amount of 
money without any audit. These 
dollars can be used to organise po¬ 


tto baoad m tb« ioforoulieB pM* 
vft|«d "by 1|w ClA '' wJffoh fa lliiir 
very well platod to htfimace the 
deciflfons, Intoltigeace ia knoWfodga 
and knowledge is power. It i« diffi¬ 
cult for the members of the N^ 
including the President, to verify 
the reports of the CIA, In this com¬ 
plicated world it is difficult for the 
chief executive to have his own eva¬ 
luation of the intelligence reports 
and hence the policy decisions are 
invariably based on the CIA's facts 
which can be masterminded by the 
agency. 

. Besides this, there are certain 
gaps in foreign policy, which can 
be exploited ^ the LIA. Charles 
Echnundson, a former foreign ser¬ 
vice officer, wrote in 1959 that, 
“CIA is an activist group which 
steps in boldly to dictate foreign 
policy in areas not covered by de¬ 
cisions of Congress, the State De¬ 
partment or the White House.” 
(Quoted by the New Leader, May 
15, 1961), Thus, its large and world¬ 
wide network, its vast and unspeci¬ 
fied funds, its completely independ¬ 
ent and secret working and the im¬ 
portance of its information in poli¬ 
cy formulation undoubtedly make 
the CIA a very potent force in 
foreign policy and its influence is 
bound to persist. 

Proper Sphere of C I A 

Nobody denies the necessity of 
an intelligence agency because in¬ 
telligence is of profound import¬ 
ance to national security and only 
decisions based on knowledge can 
be expected to produce effective re¬ 
sults. It is also true that the CIA 
w.ll coninue to influence American 


philoMphy irf liia US. It Is 
to edooeive of au tm- 
controllabfo maanve power In 
the system of 'checks and 
batanoes*. The existence of what the 
New York Times (October 6, 1963) 
called “a state within a state”, and 
the continued participation by the 
CIA in fore,gn policy operations 
may lead to a situation where the 
nature of democracy, the powers of 
the Congress and President afnd the 
effectiveness of public opinion 
groups may be fundamentally af¬ 
fected. The actions of this 'rran- 
kenstein monster’ dominate the 
Amer.can system at home and Ame¬ 
rican prestige abroad. 

The proper job for the CIA is to 
gather all information available 
about a situation abroad, without 
getting involved in it. An independ¬ 
ent judgement of its intelligence 
estimates is also necessary. Besides, 
even if some form of Congressional 
control is not feasible in the inte¬ 
rests of secrecy, there should be 
strict Presidential control over it. 
The Taylor Committee (1961) had 
recommended, inter alia, that, “CIA 
should have no operational role in 
future major actions similar to the 
Cuban adventure, but should con¬ 
tinue its small scale, covert activi¬ 
ties”. This seems to be the gene¬ 
rally accepted view today. But it 
is difficult, if not impossible, in 
practice to draw a line between 
small-scale and large-scale opera¬ 
tions. It is difficult, therefore, to 
disagree with the views of Fred J 
Cook [The Nation, June 24, 1961) 
that, “the CIA must be divested of 
its action or operational functions, 
and restricted to the sole function 


pular revolts against foreign gov¬ 
ernments or to in.fluence them in se¬ 
veral other ways. The CIA repre¬ 
sents a tremendous power and un¬ 
accountability to any one. Any 
agency, as big and powerful and 
rich as the CIA, can exert a con¬ 
siderable influence on policy in any 
country. 

The National Security Council is 
the highest body in U S to advise 
the President on foreign policy and 
the Director of the CIA is its mem¬ 
ber, One feature of every NSC meet¬ 
ing is a regular briefing by him. 
He gives a summary of important 
developments throughout the world 
with particular attention to those 
areas which are on the Council 
agenda that day. The NSC decisions 


foreign policy but even so its ope¬ 
rational role is not only unjustified 
but is also harmful and dangerous. 
The foreign governments and peo¬ 
ples do not distinguish between the 
accredited diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of the United States, and CIA 
agents. Any action of these agents 
thus affects the relationship between 
U S and the foreign country involv¬ 
ed. 

Such a role of the CIA also cre¬ 
ates problems of coordination of 
foreign policy and puta the U S 
government in very - ^harassing 
situation. The Proadent and the 
Ca'b’inef Bare to bear the blamd for 
the CIA’s activities. This role of 
the CIA in foreign policy-making Is 
inconsistent with the. constitutional 


of gathering information for other 
agencies operating under customary 
constitutional safeguards”. That this 
is possible is indicated by Allan 
Evans [World Politics, October 
1959) who says that “There can 
grow a more continuous relation¬ 
ship of intelligence to policy, a 
relationship in which the two sides 
seek a running familiarity with 
each other’s needs and views and 
in which the contribution of in¬ 
telligence is cumulative and orga¬ 
nic”. This can be realised only 
when the ClA is made to act not 
as a ‘super foreign service’ Or ‘para¬ 
military organisation’ but as a team 
of investigators, researchers and 
analysts, .disinterested in activist 
operations. 
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atiesdon was beinjr laced conti* aound as if they were gtdtog to re* 

Aeir views shortly. "Ine Afri¬ 
can ecoAconists dxemsuvek fell into 
several well-defined gnmps. One 
got ^ general imprea^on, how¬ 
ever, that moat of them were social¬ 
ists, though t]|w precise definition of 
socialism varied from person to 
person. The ooldnial tieai were ra¬ 
ther strongly fel| -and equally 
-organisers todc the luiusual st^ of ^strongly resented. The fact drat 
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nuatly at th4 Conlereaoe on thq 

■ Mgcldhdty of Plahaing. held Inst 
moadi -at Makerere Cdl^, Kam- 
'pata. Uganda. This was the first of 

' n -Mtg of mree conferences on. 

■ puhlih policy organised by the Uiji- 
veysity of ^st Africa: dm other 
.two wilt be held in Nairobi and 
in Der-es-Salam; The conferencn 


putdng economists next to politi¬ 
cians and civil servants, and asked 
them to .argue it out. The back¬ 
ground papers were contributed by 
. , economists, munly from outsidn 
Africa, though a number of very 
able Afiican econonVists took part 
. in the discussion. The policy, makers 
, posed their questions, and the rest 
was free for all: I must confess 
that I .was expecting some rather 
. heated scenes, having had soitie pre¬ 
vious experience of what happens 
when determined policy-makers are 
' confronted with tough-minded eco¬ 
nomists. I cannot say that there 
were no exnlosions at all (and to 
these 1 shall come presently), hut 
by arid large the temper of the 
conference was cool, and the dis¬ 
cussions much more calm than one 
would exnect in the controversial 
field of the machinery of planning. 

This, was all the more remark¬ 
able because those present at the 
conference represented practically 
all pos'^ible political and economic 
views-. The politicians present, a fair 
number of whom were Ministers in 
the Covernmentg of Uganda. Kenya' 
and Tanganyika (and, a little curi-, 
ouslv. the' Minister of Labour from 
Israel), were all rather determined 
men of convictions, and so were 
the economists present. Among the 
foreign economists there were 
Thomas . Balogh of Oxford, Paul 
Clark from the tJ S. A, Jan Drew- 
nowski from Poland (and Ghana), 
Ephraim Kleimari from Israel, 
Jussi .Linnamo from Finland, Dud-. 

' ley Seers from England (and the 
FronoiP’c Commission for' Africa), 
Takao Sasaki from Japan, George 
Skorov from the Soviet Union (and ' 
the UNESCO), and myself. I think 
' h is fair to mv that nearly all the 
foreign economists had atrpng (but 


most of the business was fn the 
hands of Asians (mostly of Indian 
origin) arid Europeans, was abo a 
son pmnt. In short, most of the 
Africans present seemed to be ra¬ 
ther radical, keen on a change of 
the itaau quo. But tlnre were 
differences of views on how best to 
bring about die pquired changes. 

Overpsld Administrators 
Thomas Balogh made a number 
of interesting. observations on edu¬ 
cational planning. There . was a 
great deal of excitement about 
Balogh’s point that high-level ad¬ 
ministrators in Africa were grossly 
overpaid. Salary scales of this kind 
are aH right when thirty or forty 
administrators distributed justice 
over a vast territory, as in the colo¬ 
nial days. But with planned econo¬ 
mic development, this simply would 
not do. since the need is for a very 
much larger number of administra¬ 
tors, and they cannot all be paid 
these fantastic salaries. Balogh also 
outlined the need for paying higher 
salaries to men with technical know¬ 
ledge than to administrators. Skorov 
pointed out that this was bv and 
large the practice in the Soviet 
Union, and he discussed the pattern 
of relative wages in that country. 
But the assumption that top ad¬ 
ministrators are over-paid in Africa 
was challenged by one of the lop 
African administratort present. He 
argued that administration reoiiiTes 
a very special kind of skill which 
should be duly rewarded. Adminis¬ 
trators, we learnt, also need more 
income to be efficient. The confer¬ 
ence discussed lor a while whether 
the administrator in question should 
have a motor car to come to office, 
and Balogh tried to persuade him 
to use a hinrcle! This, naturally, 
hit the headlines next morning, but 


in the oewa-r^rt the authorship of 
diis betaevolent suggestiou was 
placed on ' Nabwwa, the Acting > 
i^retary-GienersJ of KANU, who 
had alao shared the aentimenta, ai^ 
Balogh did not get his due publi¬ 
city as a bicyciB-promoter. 
^pedaUaalton setwM Ittvenifiestion 

A qimtion that generated a hot 
of discussion was' me relative im*' 
portance of industrialisation. Both 
^rs and I had emphasised the 
problem posed by the deteriorating 
terms of trade of primary goodly 
rind the difficultiria they linpfy for. 
too heavy concentration on primary 
|»nducts, as some African Bcono- 
’mips have today! It was clear that' 
Bak>^ did nOt share quite diese 
fears, and drew our attention to 
difficulties in forecasting future 
terms of.trade, and basing any com 
elusions on such prognoas. P -H 
Okondo, Chief of Transport Sectioti 
of Economic Commission foe Africa, 
disagreed strongly with Balo^. 
Okondo also took Skorov to taw 
for expressing pleasure at an agree¬ 
ment between Cuba and the IBSR 
whereby Cuba will exdrange sugar 
for industrial products from the 
Soviet Unions rather than producing 
the industrial products herself. 
(There was later an interchange 
between Skorov a)id Seers on the 
precise impact of Soviet-Cuban rela¬ 
tionship on the market for Cuban 
sugar.) The.re was a fairly general 
discussion on the need for balan¬ 
cing advantages from spocialisatioh 
arising both from diireren<;es in 
comparative costs and from econo¬ 
mies of large scale, against the dis- 
advantgf^g of greater uncertainty, 
the possibility of being over-influen¬ 
ced by short run factors, etc. All 
this came in at a level of some 
abstraction, but on the mote con¬ 
crete level the need for raising the 
share of industrial income in East 
Africa seemed to be very' widely 
accepted. 

There was a lively discussion cm 
monetary policies. Klaintan argued 
forcefully that the role of the moriCr 
tary mechanism is Usually over-em¬ 
phasised, and that it is not all that 
unportant for economic development. 
This point was well taken, hpt it 
was felt that monetriiy policies were 
not entirely tiselsss, so that the fact 
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tl»t £a»t Afrtcft oo oent)r94 l>|»fc 
made deubcraue ^ky-mak^j liait 
much more difficult. Proposals for 
a central bank and banking policies 
considered. It was pointed out 
that the fact that the hanks in East 
Africa were owned mainly by the 
British or the Indians, made it more 
imperative to set up a central bank 
to regulate the monetary mechanism 
in step with other vehicles of natio¬ 
nal planning. The hahit of foreign- 
DWned banks to invest a big part 
of the funds abroad also came in for 
some sharp criticism. 

Ditinut of DevaliutloB 

There was a very short but ap¬ 
propriate discussion on foreign 
exchange problems, which is not 
acute in East Africa as yet, but may 
become acute as development plans 
start. Balogh made the point that the 
East Africans should not fear deva* 
luation unduly, since their export 
prices as well as their import prices 
were fixed largely in terms of fore¬ 
ign currency. This point, which 
was well made in economic terms, 
some of the participants found a tri¬ 
fle mystifying, but before the discus¬ 
sion on it could proceed very far, 
the topic changed. 

The discussion on the collection 
and use of statistics for planning 
was very interesting. This was illu- 
minatingly introduced by Paul Clark 
and ably followed up by Skorov. 
Seers found the attitude of the two 
a little too perfectionist, and attri¬ 
buted this to the over-cautious na¬ 
ture of the economists from the 
“rich, conservative countries, i e the 
U S A and the U S S R”, as opposed 
to those from poorer countries, such 

Great Britain, from where reckless 
Seers comes ! 

Economic Integration of Africa 

There were many other points dis¬ 
cussed. Kleiman tackled the ques¬ 
tion of training planning staff, 
Drewnowski elaborated the general 
machinery of planning, Skorov em¬ 
phasised the regional aspect of deve¬ 
lopment, and there were several other 
pohits to which I cannot do justice 
in this short report. Altogehcr the 
conference was very successful in 
covering in a general way the broad 
policy quesrions facing these three 
cconoiuies just about to launch a 
fuU-S|(!^i||^fult on the problem of 
undc^fsillRptaient. The more tech¬ 
nical ’ were appropriately 

avoided,. ;TOr this was not a seminar 
for such discussion, But there was 


Ml o|. 

eriad^ - and poliBori -wpirarions, 
typified (for example) by the recur¬ 
rent appeal to greater economic and 
political integration between East 
African economies, and perhaps 
between all African economies at a 
later date, Swai, Minister for Deve¬ 
lopment Planning in Tanganyika 
(an ex-student of the Delhi School 
of Economics) raised the question 
on the very first day, and it cropped 
up again and again. The economic 
argument for such integration hap¬ 
pens to he strong, but what gave it 
the force it displayed was its very- 
understandable political appeal. 

While politics set the tone of eo- 
nomics, and the economists breath¬ 
ed down the neck of policy-makers, 
the discussions went on remarkably 


restrained ifiau they ustt^y 
but the bulk the credit for the 
smoot^ess of everything goe« to the 
civil servants and politida'na. ll^le 
many of them eiqmessed a healthy 
scepticism of the economists’ argu¬ 
ments, they were on the whole very 
unassertive. The attitude of the Min¬ 
isters, in particular, was very sur¬ 
prising. They listened to other pen* 
pie’s arguments, waited for their 
turn to speak, and abstained from 
giving us personal reminiscences. 
Be.ng used to Indian conditions, I 
found this tantalising. lu fact I al¬ 
most harboured a suspicion that 
they Were not Ministers at all! And 
if they really are, I wish they would 
tell their Indian counterparts what 
keeps them so abnormally normal. 
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Technieal CorrectiflM Oyer^e 


jQAML STREET Jut a new iugb 
Jart we^ but tine ^ing this time 
Was aztiemdiy tough. It struggled 
hard to gam the small ground that 
it did and often panted foe breath. 
And iwar the weeJe-endy the market 
showed distinct signs of weariness 
though most counters were still 
quoted only a little, below their 
Imst levels. 

Optimism feeds optimism and 
that is how the stock market has 
been moving up week after week. 
So far, Shri Krishnamachari has 
only made known his firm determi¬ 
nation to accelerate the economic 
and industrial tempo and also to 
revitalise the capital market. What 
concrete steps TTK will take to 
achieve the desired results is still 
a matter of speculation. It would 
be foolish to think that liberal cre¬ 
dit alone can do the trick. Nor can 
the psychology of confidence be 
developed through the magic of 
words. 

The current bull phase has been 
in progress for nearly three months. 
The rise that has come about 
during this period has lifted the 
market to around pre-emergency 
level and a few isolated counters 
have evEin crossed the 1962 high 
levels. Tlie duration and the ampli¬ 
tude of the recent major bull phase 
warrant a sizeable technical correc¬ 
tion. Anything can touch oJF the 
process of technical adjustment. A 
technical reaction in a rising trend 
occurs in much the same manner 
as the-safety valve of a steam boiler 
pops and relieves the pressure be¬ 
fore the factor of safety has been 
exceeded. 

The market is already beginning 
to feel somewhat uneasy because of 
reports about the massing of Pak¬ 
istani troops near the Kashmir 
cease-fire line. An open armed con¬ 
flict can seriously disturb the tem¬ 
per of the stocJc market. And once 
the mood changes, the magic of 
fluctuation can produce a sizeable 
correction wihch seems overdue. 
Nradless to add that one can never 
be sure hoiir the process of tfcchnii 
cal adjustment will complete itself. 


Prices Beoede 

TARILLA march which had louch- 
" ed a Ivigh of Rs 715.75 on 
10 th October was sold cbwn to 
Rg 699 on die 22nd and the latest 
quotation is only a little h^ber 
around Rg 703. The getback tn 
futures reflected the teasier tendency 
in the spot section where prices came 
down by about Rs 20 to Rs 30 per 
candy over the past fortnight or so. 
Spot prices have turned ewy main¬ 
ly due to slack spinner inquiry; 
sellers have continued to be reserv¬ 
ed. With their stock position quite 
comfortable, mills are inclined to 
go slow with fresh purchases as the 
new crop is believ^ to be reason¬ 
ably good with estimates vauying 
between 54 lakh and 58 lakh bales. 
The quality of the cri^ is said to 
be good which has encouraged many 
market men to think that the sue 
of the crop will also be large. While 
it ig still too early to assess the 
size of the crop with reasonable 
accuracy, tlie industry is assured of 
ample supplies at prices below die 
previous season’s average even if 
imports are just around 6/7 lakh 
bales. 


Apart from the prospect of in¬ 
creased flow of arrivals with the 
progress of the marketing season in 
coming weeks and the somewhat 
slack mill olf-take, market senti¬ 
ment recently seem* to have been 
influenced by the report that the 
Indian Cotton Mills’ Federation 
does not view with favour the idea 
of building a buffer stock except 
through supplies of important cot¬ 
ton. Indeed, with domestic produc¬ 
tion continuing to lag behind the 
industry's requirements, buffer stock 
of indigenous cotton makes little 
.sen.se, unless, of course, it is aimed 
at boosting raw cotton prices which 
are currently quoted nearer to the 
ceiling than the floor. 

Trading sentiment last week was 
also unsettled by reports that the 
Government is making a fresh at¬ 
tempt to secure one million bales 
of cotton from the US nnder PL 
480. The US response so far has 
by no means been very encourag- 


"tluitmimy, Msmiiaa 

ing. But it Washington were to ac-, 
oeoe to India’a deoMnd, it wtill be 
possible to build up a buffist stock 
thereby awuriiu cotton textile 
indostry of sunejent susplfm even 
during lean years. Rarely has the 
country hud more tlian two good 
harvesto in succssaion. In order to 
be able to ocliieve the Tliirtl Plan 
target for Cotton textiles, the ooun- 
try win need to make a austained 
and determined effort to stop up 
cotton producticHt. Export huaiMess 
in Bengal Deshi is progressing ra¬ 
ther dowly bat it should not be 
long before the present IquOta is 
fully utilised. D^i prices have 
declined by about Bs 20 per candy 
over the post week or two. This 
has improved chances of export 
business. Inquiries from Japan have 
been steadily increasing. 

Oilseeds 

More InoeDtiveo foe. JEhipitrto 
JN its desperate anxiety to boost 
exports of vegetable oils. New 
Delhi has liberalised the incentive 
scheme by permitting shippers to 
import larger quantities « copra 
and palm oil against exports of 
vegetable oils. The import entitle¬ 
ment for crude groundnat oM has 
been raised from 60 to 70 per cent, 
for refined variety from 70 to 80 
per cent, for raw linseed oil from 
20 to 60 pr cent, for double Iwiled 
from 25 to 70 fier cent, for castor 
oil Commercial grade from W to 
15 per cent and for BS S from 15 
td 20 per cent, Eiqiort of crude 
cottonse^ oil has also been brought 
under the incentive scheme and 
shippers are to he allowed imports 
of copra and palm oil up to 80 
per cent of the value of export bf 
cottonseed oil, crude or refined. The 
incentive for decorticated cotton¬ 
seed cake has also been made more 
attractive. 

The export trade is naturally 
much pleased with the liberation of 
the incentive scheme, particnlarly 
because market conditions abroad 
point to a firmer tendency for 
vegetable oil prices. UnRke in the 
past, the recent announcement of 
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lui&er cOBCewions to * 

l»i« has not been lollowed by a 
wtoadc in ovene«« prices. Neithu 
Nigeria nor ibe Argmtine bas con¬ 
sidered it necessary to reduce its 
quotations for groundnut oil. In¬ 
creased Indian oUerings in ground- 
nnt oil have, however, made the 
overseas buyers somewhat cautious 
which was only to be ejected. The 
export trade seems confident about 
selling substantial quantities of 
groundnut oil in due course of time. 
The outlook for linseed oil ia not 
considered to be promising because 
of the continued wide disparity in 
Indian and overseas prices, the in- ' 
creased incentive notwithstanding. 
New Delhi’s policy allowing larger 
incentive for groundnut oil compar¬ 
ed to linseed oil is basically un¬ 
sound. In fact, there exists a strong 
case for according preferential treat¬ 
ment to linseed oil because it is 
less important from the point of 
view of indigenous consumption. 
Compared to linseed oil, export of 
an equivalent quantity of ground¬ 
nut oil has an exaggerated effect 
on the domestic price structure of 
vegetable oils. New Delhi’s decision 
extending the incentive scheme for 
crude cottonseed oil and treating il 
at par with refined oil is welcome 
and it should go a long way in en¬ 
couraging the growth of the domes¬ 
tic cottonseed crushing industry. 

The Real IVeed 

Other things remaining the same, 
large incentive.s will no doubt help 
to promote exports but the libe¬ 
ralisation of incentives from time to 
time hardly makes up a sound ex¬ 
port policy. It is unfortunate that 
no real effort has so far been made 
to strengthen the competitive posi¬ 
tion of Indian oils by improving 
facilities for bulk handling and 
storage. The organisational set up 
of the wporl trade also needs to 
be strengthened. The Ministry for 
International Trade will he well- 
advked to make a thorough study 
of the selling techniques adopted 
by different countries. In many 
countries exports are being chan¬ 
nelled through centralised agencies 
which can quickly adjust their 
marketing policy to suit the chang¬ 
ing needs of world markets. When 
exports have to be subsidized 
through various incentives, the in¬ 
centive scheme can be most econo¬ 
mically administered if the export 
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The veteran WEAVER’S CRAFT 

weaver tends 
his loom Mis 
sharp old eyes take m every detail watch 
every thread The magic of his craft is a skill 
handed down from father to son-a skill that 


the Indian weaver has perfected 


It IS difficult to imagine India without the hand- 
loom weaver for bandlooms are pSrt of Our 
very life Equally impossible is the thought of 
India without its leading bank In cities, 
towns and villages throughout the land, the 
State Bank of India gives its customers 
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Aluminium Packaging keeps Dairy 
Products faU«flavoacedt £rab and 
uncontaminated right up to the 
consumer’s table. 

Al Foil completely seals out light 
which causes rancidity in butter; 
retains die moisture balance in 
butter, checK and margarine and 
prevents ‘freezer burn’ when sto¬ 
rage in the frigidaire is necessary. 
That’s why dairy packagers choose 
AI Foil for product protection. 
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M It^ndled by" sofoie centr&tis< 
.•ed ’ • , . . 

|)xport' Jiou^. wported fwrty 
good busntesB in groundnut extrac' 
toons. The tl K was mentioned as 
the main buyer. Japan, also took a 
fair quantity. TTie CommunM coon- 
tries have not yet emerged as big 
buyers presumably because the new 
trade agreements have still to be 
ratified. Notwithstanding improved 
supplies with the progress of the 
crushing season, exporters hope to 
be able to realise good prices for 
groundnut extractions because of 
good overseas demand, f’airly good 
business was stated to have been 
put through in groundnut oil with 
the U K and Continent. Some busi¬ 
ness was also reported in ground¬ 
nut H P S. Business in castor oil 
was limited but export prospects 
should improve with the recent in¬ 
crease in the incentive. While lin¬ 
seed cake continues to be out of 
favour, export of cottonseed cake is 
being well-maintained. 

Prices Subdued 

While the export trade seems 
well-satisfied with the recent 
liberalisation of incentives and it 
has welcomed the decision of 
the Kflrmahom Conference to 
reduce the freight rise from 12-i 
per cent to 10 per cent and 
also to offer an immediate rebate 
contract as a running alternative 
to the prevailing deterred rebate 


system^ the oilseeda ^ums rnltrhet 
has cenbrnted to diiplif « .nuhw 
subdtwd tendeia^. Fluctuationa 
have been confii^ to a narrow 
range. Over the past fortnight or 
so, groundnut futures (January con¬ 
tract) have been moving up and 
down irregularly fartween Rs 219.62 
and Rs 217.37, castor.March be¬ 
tween Rs 166.25 and Rs 165 and 
linseed March between Rs 36.81 
and Rs 36.12, Cottonseed January 
have been hovering around 99 with¬ 
in a narrow range. Speculative in¬ 
terest 18 centr^ mainly round, 
groundnut. In spite of improved eUt^ 
port prospects, big sjihculators seeni 
reluctant to ‘bull’ the market on dip 
argument that if the Forward Mar¬ 
kets Commission does not suilabiy 
revise the present ceiling of Rs 236 
in order to allow for the normal 
carry forward charges for the subse¬ 
quent contracts, the scope for a risn 
in the January contract would be 
limited. Besides, the crop movemetll 
is also likely to gather momentum 
shortly, There is something to be 
said for this line of reasoning, but 
the scope for any significant decline 
in groundnut prices from the cur¬ 
rent level is limited. The market 
might keep a little subdued for a 
while but prices me bound to deve¬ 
lop an upward tendency because of 
the distinct improvement in the ex¬ 
port prospect due both to the more 
attractive export incentives and the 
filiner lendenfcy in world markets 
for vegetable oils and oilcakes. 


Business Notes 


Bombay Gas 


gOMBAY Gas has made out a fail 
rase before the Gas Advisory 
Committee for an adequate increase 
in the price of town gas. The Co¬ 
mmittee was appointed in February 
la.st by the Government of Mahara¬ 
shtra following the Company’- 
representation on the serious deterio¬ 
ration in its financial position. 

For the first time after 17 years, 
the Company had to pass ovei the 

dividend for 1962. It paid a divi¬ 
dend of 6.5 per cent gross for the 
years 1959 and I960 and 5 per 
cent gross for the year 1961 h-ven 
for the lower dividend for 1961, it 
had to draw from its General Re¬ 
serve. In the year 1962, the Com¬ 
pany incurred a net loss of about 
Rs'60.000 even with the advantages 
of an income of Rs 1.33 lakhs from 


investments and Ks 1 30 lakhs from 
outstanding bills of the previous 
years. 

The progressive deterioration of 
the (Jompany’s finances is attributed 
by the Directors to the continuously 
increasing cost of coal, railway 
freight, taxes, wages, etc. For in¬ 
stance between the years 1957 and 
1962, cost of coal increased by 46.5 
per cent, wage bill by 24.7 per cent 
and expenditure on labour ameni¬ 
ties by 42 per cent. During tlie 
current year these costs have further 
increased. Besides, enhanced elect- 
lirity charges, ERI premium, etc, 
have added to the burden with the 
result that the Company’s prosjrccts 
for 1963 look bleak. 

Shri N K Jalan presiding ov^ 
the last Annual General Meeting of 


\ I. ■ i; ' -f; _ 

the Comply h«g stated that there < 
♦re »J*6, Tiollfch conti¬ 
nue to 16 the 

(Company. tW Ctfcapjwi^'' often re¬ 
ceives a shorter -supply tw. coal thrm 
it has paid fpr, ahd is' unable to 
check 'short-loading for want of 
heavy wei^-bridges s® important 
stations. SectJndly, unde^ the new 
systetn of allotmept of box wagons, 
loading of good quality coal be¬ 
comes difficult within the demur¬ 
rage-free time of 5 hours with the 
result that inferior coal is often 
loaded aloug erith good coal. Third¬ 
ly, the reduction of d^ptprrage-free 
time from 12 hottrs tp 5 hours 
for loading and Uploading of 
coal even as (be,., (;;<i^acity of 
the wagon has been hltyeased by 
2^ times has resulted in heavy de¬ 
murrage charges. Shri .Jalan has 
urged the railway au^ditides to re¬ 
view the position and the de¬ 
murrage-free dm* f# Joadiog and 

unloading. 

The Company’.s demand for a 
price increase is sought to be justi¬ 
fied on the following grounds. 
Firstly, although succeasive price 
’increases have been granted in res¬ 
pect of several cuntrojkd commo¬ 
dities like iron and SiepI, cement 
coal, et(', and eJeotrldily and tele¬ 
phone and poalal chaygn, rail fares 
and freights, etc, hayp 'been raised 
keeping the principle inr view that 
even controlled prices should pro¬ 
vide for sufficient return on capital 
and sufficient surpluses to be plough¬ 
ed back for rehabilitation or ex¬ 
pansion, the price of the Company’s 
gas is pegged down to a rate lower 
than that in 1926! The Company 
has drawn the attention of the Gas 
Advisory Committee to the differ¬ 
ent factors which have a bearing 
on the selling price and also to 
the rates and returns of some of 
the leading public utility compa¬ 
nies, which should provide a guid¬ 
ance to the Committee in judging 
the Company's case for a price in¬ 
crease. 

Secondly, the Company is prepar¬ 
ed to undertake a substantial ex¬ 
pansion programme designed to 
give 15.0^ te 20,000 new gas con¬ 
nections over a period of 3 years 
at an estimated capital outlay of 
Ks 150 lakhs. 

Thirdly, liquid petroleum gas 
manufactured by two leading oil 
companies is sold in the market at 
four times the price of town gas 
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Cut down your lubricants 
Cut out your paper-work 



Compuy tjucuiivn cu 
olM«n > ftee eoipjr *t tUl 
boeUel bjr wrhint on tbeir 
eOciil kwbnd 19 dutr 
oonsl Ctlirx OSw. 


Help your Purchaie Officer to eliminate the stacks of paper that 
collect in his office...the unnecessary flooii of Purchase Orders. 
When each department in a plant specifict a lubricant without 
reference to the purchases of other 4epartniemt, there is bound 
to be dupHeation and waste. 

The'Caltex "Stop-Loss” programme can do away with this 
hibrication watte .can 'eut a great deal of Purchase Order 
paper-work. 

Celtea "Stop-Lou” is a complete plan for organising lubrication 
on an efficient basis. There ia no other programme Hke it. 

It wilt be worth your while to find out tpecifi- 
ceUy bow Qdtex “Stop-Lese” ean he^ to ccae 
the prebletns in your planL 
Help your operation to greater profit with the 
CaltCK '*Stop<Loit” programme. 


Caf.Ttlt PN»A) ktmtp a<MibtyNswOriU*<Mcil(ts 
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SAVE FOR SECURITY 
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CSa!^i)^*''|!i^< tltit' ivili >«' 

' tm m ite pice iol ^ 

4«aatt4 will ;COi^iB»)ie »» 
«hd th^ ^ wHt liiitt 
tw ,<^«aper thm l^ui^ IpiOMpe^ 

''MMii ' ' ‘l ' u>'ij’'s..T ’ I 


Shri iMim faas^ \ 

l«««m to tntpect that the €w> 

. vhorjr Cotmnittee would coiner 
Ihe i|oesti(b of 'price iocreace ib a 
proper pei»pec;tiVe and make ap- 
pr^riate tecommendaiipne to en¬ 
able the Company to improve its 
' hnances and plan for further expan- 
eion in the interest of consumers. 

AlumiJiitiin C)Q«pQnstfoa 

^LCMINIUM Corporation of India 
has completed 25 years of ex¬ 
istence. Sbri Lakshipipat Sibghania 
who presided over the 25th Annual 
General 'Meeting of the Corporation 
claimed that the establishment of 
the Corporation ih October 1937 
was the first concrete step towards 
the .establishment of this highly 
technical aluminium industry, and 
that too by pooling resources avail¬ 
able in the country with no foreign 
technical assistance. Aluminium 
Corporation was the first to produce 
aluminium from Indian bauxite. 
Considering the enormous technical 
and financial difficulties it had to 
face, the present attainment of the 
Corporation is an unique achieve¬ 
ment of Indian capital, Indian 
management, Indian labour and 
Indian technical skill. The share¬ 
holders had to wait for 19 years to 
get the first dividend but the Com¬ 
pany has made steady and satis¬ 
factory progress during the last 8 
years. 

A new smeller, claimed to be 
the most modern in the East, has 
been put into operaticin from June 
last and it has achieved full rated 
capacity production of the required 
quality. Further expansion is under 
way and, when completed, the Cor¬ 
poration will be in a good compt^- 
tive position for the supply of alu¬ 
minium in various forms. The full 
benefit of expansion will be avail¬ 
able to the Company from the next 
financial year 

Production of aluminium In India 
has increased from 16,382 metric 
hwmes in 1951 to 35,313 metric 
tonnes in 1962 reflecting the estab- 
idunent of new plants and exten- 


. IttW « pedc figtaie'W. 

fOjSOO bMtric 'ionStibii fhn deSnlf 
Bwiy ^ b^ptg met from 
iixqX)^' Pm 'ktoductiOB 
for 19^ H halt, is 

hot t^eljr W be attained,. because 
bttrtaih fioetic^ er^mted 
kp' 19S9^<^lor.,me<adhh1idiai^1 Of' 
nesS ptaiits kwve not. been iitflised,' 
As the consumption of the metal 
at the end of the Plan period is 
estimated at 1.20 lakh tons, Shri 
-Singhania suggests the setting up 
of a number of plants in different 
parts of the country where power 
is available in adequate quantities, 
as', power supply is moat esmntial 
for the industry. He has also Stress¬ 
ed the need, for reduction of taxes 
to step up the tempo of industrial 
production. ^ 

t 

The operation.s of the Company 
during the year ended March 31, 
1963 have shown excelleint results. 
Sales reached a record figure of 
Rs 233.82 lakhs as against Rs 128.63 
lakhs in the previous year showing 
a rise of 82 per cent. Gross profits 
amounted to Rs 46.78 lakhs being 
an increase of 62.7 per cent over 
the previous year’s figure of Rs 
28.75 lakhs. The profit margin has 
slightly narrowed from 22.3 per 
cetnt to 22.00 per cent. Provision 
for taxation has absorbed Rs 2.27 
lakhs (Rs 11.50 lakhs); Deprecia¬ 
tion is provided at Rs 16.20 lakh.s 
(Rs 7.35 lakhs) ; Development Re¬ 
bate Reserve has got Rs 12.39 lakhs 
(Rs 0il6 lakh); Rs 17 lakhs (Ks 
1 lakh) are transferred to General 
Reserve, Preference dividend has 
absorbed Rs 2.86 lakhs and Ordi¬ 
nary dividend Rs 4.69 lakhs at 50 
nP per share of Rs 10, Total divid¬ 
end has amounted to Rs 7.55 lakhs 
as against Rs 10.56 lakhs in 1961-62 
The Ordinary dividend is reduced 
this year from 80 nP In the pre¬ 
vious year, although the net earn¬ 
ings per ordftiary share have in¬ 
creased from Rs 1.51 to Rs 4.44. 
The Directors have cut the divid¬ 
end with a view to conserving the 
resources to meet the expansion 
plans. Shri [,«kshmipat has indicat¬ 
ed that the cut is only a transition¬ 
al feature. As a Silver Jubilee gift, 
the Director;* will issue bonus shares 
to the ordinary shareholders in the 
TSt’o of 1 for every 4 shares for 
which the conse'nt of the CCI has 
been obtained. Since the outlodc 
for the industry is good, the pros- 


/pwsi* yt-'W i'SUbiaiiiium 

tiotr seem 4>ri^t, ' . ^ ' . > ' ' 

litwws^ XiwiMi' * ' ' 

TkttnAotyf'Mont^ 
J^R ovesf a forfni^ now, ■ the 
. mti^-ba^ call money rate ruled 
steady at 2jr P*T cent, though there 
have he(3) flu^ations in tire demand 
for and nqrptir of funda The Oiwali 
and Puia festivals kept money busy, 
but dre demands were met without 
strain and the scheduled banks’ re¬ 
sources position remained comfort¬ 
able throu^out. The banks, how- 
■cver, unloiided Rs 27,55 crores 
worth of seturities during the wwdi 
ended Octdber 10. This enabled 
them to meet an additional credit 
demand of Rs §.88 crores, to in¬ 
crease their hsiances with the Re¬ 
serve Bank by Rs 7.72 crores, to 
reduce their borrowings frtan the 
Reserve Bank by Rs 1,19 crores and 
to augment their cash balance by 
Rs 2.40 cror^ during that week. 
The increase in deposits was. how¬ 
ever, limited to Rs 1.21 crores. 

The rate of growth of deposits has 
been slack for some time and with 
the slack season shortly coming to 
an end, it cannot be expected to pick 
up now. Demand for bank credit, 
on the other hand, has been active 
during the last two or three weeks. 
In these eircunuitances it is likely 
that hanks sold their investments in 
order to keep with them adequate 
funds to meet any increased require¬ 
ment*. There may have been other 
reasons also for the disinvestmenl. 
The demand for giltedged securities 
has slackened since about a fort¬ 
night with the busy season drawing 
nearer. The rising prices of equities 
have reduced their yields and ..sinpe 
lower yields on equities will nor¬ 
mally find sympathetic reflection 
among the giltedged. banks have 
been perhaps inclined to the view 
that giltedged securities have now 
reached more or less top levels for 
the season. If this view is correct, 
it will not be surprising if the rising 
demand for c*redit i.s met from time 
to time by disinvestment in secu¬ 
rities 

In any case, the resources avail¬ 
able with the banks now appear to 
be more than adequate for their 
immediate requirements This ha* 
found reflection in call money gel- 
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The magic of a flight on Air*lndia 
is difficult to describe without 
dashes and parentheses. 

The dreamlike decor of our jet-ships, 
the sumptuous luxury 
of our deep-cushioned seats, ^ 
the pampering attentions 
of smiling, sari-clad hostesses, 
the skiJI of our million-mile pilots, 
the softness and kindness 
of our Indian hospitality in Asia, 
Africa, Australia, the USSR, 
Europe and the USA I 


Over 30 years of fying erperience 

Aift'/NDtA 
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1^ ^ I 
' teng. For 
Weil -T: 
ibout 2.^ 


fejiUcacti- 

.1© inten.^.,-- 

sr 16 iW 19 WB» ....^ 

_'(lciaiii|M|i«E^ )&'?? 

in ihife, previa jftrwd. t;iie 
iejv,pite 5*1 Okletrtto moved^ 
pally •(p.^ysual, bnt hovtsred 
li^er t and 4^ 

per;#{fSnt with a teodwioy to harden. 
'n»if*'^iiiay also be inditativiif of the 
futimi trend. 

Onring the week ended October 
18, the tempo of increase in active 
notes dowed down. Notes in Cir¬ 
culation rose by Rs 4.25 crores only 
compared with Rs 36.29 crores and 
Rs 28.38 crores during the preceding 
two Weeks. The total of Notes Issued 
during the week was Rs 14.45 crores 
of which Rs 10.20 crores were held 
by the Banking Department. The 
increased note issue was bacJked by 
the addition of Rs 15 crores to the 
Rupee Securities in the Issue Depart¬ 
ment which also covered a fall of 
Rs 55 lakhs in Rupee coins. In the 
Banking Department there was a 
depletion of Rs 17.05 crores in the 
holdings of Treasury Bills. 

Scheduled banks did not increase 
their borrowings during the week 
beyond Rs 28 lakhs, but their balan¬ 
ces with the Reserve Bank were 
lower by Rs 4.74 crores. State 
Co-operative Banks increased their 
deposits by a mere Rs 5 lakhs, but 
their borrowings had risen sharply 
by Rs 15.10 crores. Deposits of 
of Central and State Governments 
declined by Rs 2.65 crores and their 
borrowings were also less by Rs 57 
lakhs. Foreign Balances receded by 
Rs 1.10 crores. The Bank’s invest¬ 
ments were up by R.s 4.59 crores. 

Activity in the giltedged market 
quietened a little during the week. 
The 3 per cent Coversion Loan had 
more sellers and lost ground. Short- 
dateds continued in favour while 
loag-datieds were frequently on 
.ofipr. The tone is quiet but steady. 


„ ~ ' 

* ftHCWjWi llmMfleft 

Refineries, Kerala, will 
ahortly issue a capital of ■ Rs 7 
ernes, divided into 7,00,000 equi- 
ty* shares of Rk 100 each. Out of 


die Gbvetinoqnt of Iai£a and Ra ^ 
70 lakhs to parties nominated by 
the Govertunent cd India, Rs 1.7S 
crores to dm foreign collaborators, 
Phillips Petroleum, UJS.A, Rs 14 
lakhs to Dutican Brothers, Calcutta, 


^ of ttm' WOue OL, by 


TODAY opaiieaeal ttavellers do not «any 
lost (H- sttdoB. you go in India, entry] 

TraveOcnTOiit^l^^thcyre absolutely safe^o t 
cash theet. too.. - just sigWMi 

in the pptse^ of the bank ol&ci^ <on dmyr 
Baroda ttavetiers’ Chcqugji.filil^ benasbq# 
lfidta.~at my Ifanch of RMiw 

India, the Bank of Rajasthan, and some bran^es of the Puaja 
Katibaai Bank. Next time you travel, catty nfe, eenvefiient; 
Bank ofBarodaTiavellers’ Cheques—available in dMominationi 
of Rs 25. RsSOand R&IfiO ftdaa your kioal Rank of Barqda branch. 
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not to yoBi-n^yt 


odbye to yoar ft'* 
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BANK OF BARODA 

TRhVELLERS’ CHEQUES 

THB SAplC OP SiUtODA UMIIBD (Btid. IMS) Hum* OStot B«reSs 


I 
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Write fbr our free booklet, ‘May We Hel^ Yob?* 
which gives details of aP our services 
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'H« iwa a waalth of information at his fingertips, 
anfietlve, faolle brain, a-quick winning smile , ..And 
among his fettow officers in the Sales Department 
)at Burmah'SheU'sQenqeal Manager's Office, Chari 
(l« Known as the rnan with the answer Mow! was 
;^h|e dons In 1953? And why was that dsclded? 
Chari knows. How wifi this be done In 49737 
CftSch with Chari He. always helps. But If Sates 
Isnt your Interest end Karnatic music Is, once 
agein, aak Chari. He is sure to know. 


work for 31 years and looks forward to another 
three years of It 

TODAY, AS EVER, PEOPLE LIKE CHARI ARE 
WORKING FOR YOU 

Chari has never been known to flinch before a 
mass of figures, or duck an argument on Karnatic 
muaiel His only daughter has won the President’s 
Prise for vocal Karnatic music and holds a Govern- 
mant scholarship. ‘Like father, like daughter,* 
Chari says chuckling 


UrOOlO RE LOST WITHOUT HIM’ 

The Sales Manager says, ‘I would be lost without 
him.’ He'll write you a contract or quote ^yop a 
price, produce atatlstlc* or pnalyds a trend, w^h 
Speed and obvious pleasure. He' has enjoyed his 


Cherl and people like him—at all levels of res¬ 
ponsibility—are Burmah-Shell. Today, as ever, 
thSV lara hard at work . working to ensure that 
vital petroleum products, essential to India a 
growth and progreas, are brought to you at the 
right pidce and time. In the right quantitlee. 
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an PeoDle in the service of the PBODie 
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'(R$ 

' OotuVOelU 


90im** Ami^ 


ScpiM 


ttiftiNsti Wr ' ■ "■. ■ 

' iNa^iiciimsormoiJ»«ia:nii^ - 

I , \b*m : ]NMr tuding Match 19S3 ^ 100) 


OetUb 


1 

''l!70teft9imii34(>n , 

2261.33 ' 2367.98 


2047.88 

,'2 

ooln. 

130:42 

130.97 

l)»ftB 

i23ft8 

3 

' EtePOBltS 


, 



, 

' ,(i) Central Govt 

4Sft(> 

62ft0 

TOftO 

52.42 


'(b) Other Gbvts 

. iijoi 

I0ft6 

7.13 

1637 


(c). Banks 

63.39 

88.51 

.68.42 

‘ 89.88 


(d) fathers' 

163.06 

161.96 

16036 

15938 

4 

Foreign securliiss. 

83.46 

92t46 

89.43 ; 

88.08 


, Balance, abroad 

Sftd 

9.10 

, 9.04 

637 

8 

RUjpee securities '' 

1964ftl 

1939ftl 

U92.a0 

1738.31 

7 

. Investments 

173.00 

168fti 

196.13 

140,06 

.8 

Loans and advances 

. 

’ t 


■ 

toQovts 

33.31 

83ft8 

55.86 

39.66 

9 

Other loans and 





( 

advances 

146.68 

141ft2 

140.63 

144.40 

gehdaled Banks 

OotU 

Oct 4 

SepU 

OotU. 

*6S 

1 

Aggregate 






deposlte (net) 

2U4ftl 

2213.10 

2U1.26 

2054.94 

' 

Demand (net) ■ 

963.78 

969.62 

04736 

813.U 


Time (net) 

1250ft2 

1243,57 

1243.99 

U41.78 

2 

Cash in hand 

57.03 

55.53 

52.46 

66.02 

3 

Balance with. 






Reserve Bank 

87.16 

79.44 

86.86 

74.18 

4 

(2)+,(3)aa% 






of (1) 

6.55 

6.10 

6.36 

638 

5 

Borrowings from 






Reserve Bank 

1.03 

3.12 

OftO 

10.35 


(a) Against usance ' 





bills and/or pro- 





mlssory notes 

— , 

0.20 

0.65 

6.09 


(b) Others ' 

1.08 

' 2.93 

0.35 

436 

6 

Advances 

1240.81 

1238-62 

1242.52 

1282.91 


(a) State Bank 

235.44 

234.80 

23814 

256.60 


(b) Others 

1005.37 

1003<72 

1003.38 

1026.31 

7 

Bills discounted 



’ 



(a) Inland 

174.65 

' 170.90 

163.37 

168.23 


(b) Foreign 

55.79 

52.87 

53.82 

49.60 


(c) Total 

230.38 

223.77, 

216.89. 

207',83 


(1) State Bank 15.55 

14.85 

15.63 

12.34 


(U) Others 

214.80 

210.22 

201.26 

196.49 

S 

(6') + (7) as% 






of (1) 

66.44 

6607 

66.60 

67.68 

9 

Investment in 


, 




Govt securities 

758.45 

' 786.00 

751.04 

690.15 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

34.28 

35.52 

34.27 

33ft9 


Oil moaey ' 

■ from B&nlu 12J27 

Sevan da3% —' 

Three ftioniht — 

. Six months 8.7S 


Bomliay Money Rates 

(Per cent 'per annum) 

OotU - Oct 4 Sep 18 


2.22 

3.00 


3.75 


3.04 

3.00 


.a.78 


OotU. 

•9t 

3.90 

3.00 


8.75 


8 


8. 


Oronp aAd SuJt-gtoup 


FeoS'AirllQlM 

Cer^ 

iMaea 

Fruits ft Vegetebles 
Uillc ft Ghee 
Edible Oils 
Fish.. Eggs ft Meet 
Sugar ft Our 
Others 

ti^nor ft Tobaece 
TplMtcco . 

FaU, Power, Ughtft 
Labrioants 

Industrial Raw'Materials 

'Fibres' ' 

Oilseeds 

Minerals 

Others 

Mannfactares 
lutennedlate Products 
Flntiibed Produota 
Textiles 
Conon 
Jute 
Woollen 
Silk ft Rayon 
Metal Products 
Chetnlcais - 
Oil cakes 

Machinery ft Transport 
Equipment 
Others 

All Commodifies 


|l ti |i 


I* ■ 




UL5 

J0B.8 

U8.0 

14hfS 

138.0 

189.4 

149.1 

151.2 
171.0 

85.3 
98.7 

m.& 

U8.S 

U8.e 

160.4 

93.4 
U4.7 
129J> 
141L1 
US.S 

128.3 

129.3 
m.i 

141.3 

131.3 
160.8 
118.1 
163.9 

117.6 

UB.3' 

181.1 


t87ft 

118.0 

109.7 
141.3 

132.1 

151.6 

148.6 

193.8 

138.2 
118ft 
115ft 

187.1 

138.8 

130.2 

188.7 
93.4 
U5ft 
180.6 

140.1 

129.1 

126.8 
13Sft 
97ft 
166.6 

136.3 
163.0 
ll7ft 
169.8 


USft 

116ft 

108.0 

143ft 

130ft 

152.0’ 

isaft 

2051 

184ft 

Uft.l 

116.1 

lS7.b 

USft 

131.8 
154ft 

02.6 

126.2 

180ft 

180.0 

UOft 

127.T 

135ft 

101.1 

156.8 

138.8 
163.7 
117.4 

163.3 


123.9 123.9 

128.4 128.8 
lS8ft 138.9 


+ 5.4 
+ 2.6 

+ 3.7 


Employment Exchanges 

(In ’OOO*) 

July ’63 June ’65 


July ’^2’ 


No of employnunt 
exchangut 
No of registratioiw 
No of vacancies 
notiHed 

No of applicants placed 
in employment 
No of applicants on 
Ijve regUterst 2743.8 
Source I Ministry of Labour 
t At the end of the period 


1962 

(Total) 


350 

+ 66.2 

77 8 

45.3 


350 

342 

342 ' 

395.2 

387.7 

3844.9 

77 3 

71.4 

790.4 

42 7 

41.9 

458 1 

2684.7 

2147.0 

2379 5 


and Employment 


Electricity Generation and Distribution 

(Million kwh) 



June ’63 

May '63 

June ’62 

1962^3 

Electricity 





generated 

199?.r 

2048.9 

1746.2 

22093.7 

Electricity sold 

I64a5 

1689 8 

1507.1 

18276.3 

Domestic 


' 

- 


consumption 

146.2 

148 8 

150.1 

17923 

Conpnerefal light 


> 


- ' 

and small .power 

84.4 

85.7 

100.1 

1110.9 

Industrial power 

1186.7 

1217.1 

1060.5 , 

13014.9 

Public lighting 

19.5 

19.8 

19.2 

252.7 

Irrigation 

104.9 

103.3 

81.3 

9173 

Miscellaneous 

106.8 

114.9 

. 95.9 

1188.5 

Souree 1 Centra] 

Water and |^>wer Commistlon. 
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TO TMC nationm. orr-e»t6e 
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Day by day, month by month, 

the face of India changes fast ••wIMHU 

Mighty steel penstocks guide the 
rushing river waters to turn the 
turbines to produce electric power. 

Massive generators, dotted across the 
country, send this power vibrating along 
wires to turn the wheels of industry. Electric 
lamps are switched on in village homes. Long lines 
of steel pipes girdle vast stretches of land, carrying 
water to thirsty villages and liquid gold to refineries 
Automatic signals guide rolling wheels along a 
criss-cross of steel tracks. Radio waves race across 
the skies to help mighty Jet planes land on our soil 
with their precious cargo. And thus a nation steps 
out to tomorrow. 

As electrical and mechanical 
contractors and maintenance specialists on 
behalf of leading West German manu- M 

facturers, we too are contributing our Jm 

bit towards building a new India. gm 
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mannesmann yL/\/y 

FOR KPKCl^kSTEeU, riPCS AND 

PIPE MANUPACTURIN* MAemNEKY AND PTPE LATINO 

AEG 

PON ELECTRICAL BOUIPMENr 

TELCFUNKEN 

PON TELECOMMyNICATION COUIPMCMT 


’AEG 
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^ BOMBAY CALCUTTA NEW DELHI 

iffi—.Miil'lllliri'.l'a hyqewabaq SANOAUOAE - nouMKELA 
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iQtMatMdttig Dirougi 

l«Mh 

Si 

a«5l^ 

62 

im- 

68 

loss' 

64 

19(U. 

58 

"■iBB*. 

68 


issr 

BO 

‘IM." 

m 

'ISsi"' 

88 

1960' 

61 

196i- 
69 . 

I 


ms 

98.9 

168.2 

U66 

1096 

Ut.9 

112.6 

110.7 

1167 

M6.S 

1145 

liM. 

(a) 

CereoU 

99.4 

99.3 

104.6 

m.8 

108.1 

110.7 

1U<4 

110 2 

114.5 

113.7 

114.0 

ii4.r 

Rioe 

100.9 

97,7 

08 2 

i(^ 

100.6 

108.1 

186.4 

106.4 

108.1 

109.8 

109.4 

110.4 


4«war 

100 

102.6 

112:9 

U.4A 

m.4 

1117 

1047 

111.2 

115.3 

108.6 

110.8 

111.8 


Ifataip 

964 

101.0 

1106 

118.0 

114.8 

112.7 

1147 

124.3 

130.0 

132.1 

132.9 

186.2 


Bafid 

«2.4 

91.8 

84.0 

97.9 

96.4 

93 2 

94 3 

973 

101.3 

99.9 

96,1 

96.6 


Wheat 

ms 

97.1 

1007 

109.5 

116.4 

126.7 

138.6 

120.2 

129.3 

135.0 

133.0 

187.9 


Barley 

97.0 

99.4 

102.1 

111.0 

107.4 

107.6 

110.6 

96.4 

104.0 

106.1 

1017 

104.8 

(W 

Paiiiet 

91.0 

02.8 

97.9 

107.1 

110.3 

116.8 

1177 

1187 

122.1 

122.3 

1166 

119A 

Oram 

91,2 

82.3 

87.4 

86.0 

IU.8 

118.0 

116.7 

109,7 

1217 

124.0 

113.6 

llT.t 


Tut 

93.6 

104.9 

102.9 

108.1 

1031 

88 0 

9S7 

101,1 

106.8 

1027 

1025 

997 


Odder Pulses 

92.2 

98.4 

105.6 

117.7 

1067 

115.3 

117.4 

114.8 

121.7 

121.2 

U8.3 

1217 

a 

KTon-Foodgrabts 

IlOB 

121,8 

118.2 

116.8 

127.4 

138 7 

184.4 

186.1 

186,6 

187.7 

X88.9 

1484 

(a) 

Oilseeds 

108.5 

116.8 

, 110.7, 

108.9 

12»i6 

11*7 

1234 

m.o 

128.4 

133.5 

133.4 

187.1 

Oroundout 

U3;0 

123.6 

120.6 

106.S 

139.4 

1281 

179.2 

161.5 

157.3 

161.3 

167.4 

161.8 


Besamum 

Rapeseeddb 

107 7 

117.6 

118.2 

126.6 

127 8 

1113 

10S.4 

101.6 

109.1 

106.5 

106.2 

109.1 


Mustard 

107.0 

123.4 

■108.1 

1152 

126.2 

131.2 

1307 

123.8 

126,7 

148 7 

147.5 

1580 


Linseed 

92.2 

89.8 

88.6 

90.2 

88.5 

99,4 

109 4 

83.6 

1087 

1265 

1168 

111.0 


Castoraeed 

94.0 

98.1 

90.6 

919 

93.6 

96 9 

96.0 

76,5 

77.3 

79.8 

70,9 

75.7 

(b) 

Fibres 

118.8 

135 0 

180.4 

137 3 

147 2 

160 7 

161.8 

160.7 

1617 

152.6 

151.T 

187.8 

Cotton 

110.2 

132.9 

128.8 

141.7 

153.0 

164.0 

162.7 

162 5 

161.6 

154.2 

154.8 

158.4 


JUte 

121.3 

167,8 

156.9 

loss 

106.8 

149 4 

1639 

149.5 

165,5 

144.6 

129.7 

1M7 

(c) 

PlantaUon Cropi 

99 0 

99.3 

100.4 

1017 

104 4 

104.9 

104.8 

105.7 

109.3 

110.0 

110.0 

U«l.9 

Tea 

100.4 

100.1 

100.4 

99.3 

101.0 

101.3 

100 7 

1016 

1017 

101.8* 

1017* 1017* 


Coffee 

103.6 

105 7 

107.2 

97 6 

103 2 

104 2 

104.7 

106.8 

114.9 

1205 

120.5* 120.6* 


Rubber 

83.9 

84 7 

89.6 

122.6 

127 3 

128.1 

129.8 

126.6 

145.1 

141.C 

141,9* 

141.9* 

(d) 

Murellaneous Crops 112.3 

117.8 

110.6 

100.3 

103.8 

113.5 

121.0 

122 1 

116.8 

128.0 

134.2 

1365 

Sugarcane 

116 4 

132 2 

1176 

960 

109.6 

125.1 

138.9 

140.4 

132.0 

143.1 

158,7 

162.8 


Tobacco 

102.7 

829 

104.2 

1061 

88 e 

U7.8 

120.4 

105 3 

1089 

106.4 

1167 

110.3 

111 All Commodltieii 90.9 

* Based on provisional estimate^ 

101 7 

106.8 

1112 

112.3 

11S.0 

116 0 

114.6 

119.2 

119.9 

118.6 

120.9 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY 


(Agricultural Year 1949-50 s 100) 


Commodity Group 

1950- 

51 

’ 1951- 
52 

1962* 

63 

1953 

54 

1954.' 

5.-; 

1955 

56 

‘1966 

87 

1957 

58 

1958^ ’ 
59 

1950-"“ 

60 

*1960- 

61 

1961- 

62 

I 

Foodgralns 

92 4 

93.0 

98 0 

1081 

105.2 

103 0 

107.4 

98.6 

llS.0 

110.0 

118.4 

117.1 

(d) 

Cereals 

90 8 

91.8 

97.0 

108.2 

104 9 

103 8 

108.2 

999 

113 8 

112.4 

119 8 

119.7 

Rice 

871 

92.2 

98 6 

115,7 

105 2 

no 8 

114 2 

100.3 

118.8 

U4.6 

124.5 

123.2 


Jowar 

89.6 

94.0 

94 4 

102 4 

117.7 

see 

101.0 

111.6 

112.6 

106 8 

121.6 

100.1 


Malze 

87.6 

100.3 

112 1 

1103 

111.5 

99 e 

115.9 

109 3 

104 2 

110 9 

108 7 

107.8 


RagJ 

94.8 

87.6 

87 2 

117 6 

112.7 

128 4 

1259 

122.2 

127 4 

128 2 

116.8 

123.1 


Wheat 

101 2 

96.7 

111.9 

109 6 

117 3 

103 6 

101.5 

98.6 

114 0 

112 4 

122.3 

126.8 


Barley 

107.9 

100,6 

119 9 

1110 

116.8 

110.2 

109.0 

99 5 

108 4 

1072 

118.6 

m.5 

(b) 

Pulses 

99 8 

97 5 

100.9 

104.6 

107.4 

lOl 4 

1048 

90.9 

1114 

981 

110.3 

101.8 

Grant 

107.5 

107.2 

124 9 

130 6 

130.9 

117 7 

136.9 

114 7 

148.1 

116 7 

142.0 

129.7 


Tur 

98 2 

S3 1 

88.3 

96.5 

89 0 

101 4 

108.0 

76.6 

843 

85 3 

104.5 

68.0 


Other Pulses 

92.8 

91 7 

861 

87 2 

93.8 

901 

78.3 

76 9 

87.3 

87.9 

86 3 

87,1 

a 

Non-FoodgrainH 

95 6 

91.1 

89 8 

90S 

94 9 

91 7 

97 8 

95.9 

102,1 

959 

106.9 

104.4 

(.1) 

Oilseed v 

92 5 

841 

830 

95.2 

92 2 

910 

97.6 

95.2 

106.6 

88.6 

963 

99.9 


Groundnut 

89.7 

76.2 

70 8 

93 9 

887 

871 

91.4 

85.1 

94.7 

81.0 

86 7 

90.2 » 


Sesamum 
Rapeseed & 

94.3 

87.8 

92 0 

101.6 

105.9 

94 3 

93.2 

843 

112 8 

86 4 

77 0 

86.0 


Mustard 

884 

940 

97 6 

931 

102 0 

88 6 

985 

92.7 

102.1 

880 

113 1 

101.6 


Linseed 

95 2 

86.9 

97.1 

98.8 

102.0 

97 7 

82.5 

719 

100.0 

82 9 

811 

85.8 


Castorseed 

856 

84.4 

88.1 

87 6 

101 9 

99 2 

993 

91.0 

nil 

103 8 

68 0 

104,2 

(b) 

Fibres 

914 

95.0 

98.5 

96.2 

85 4 

93 2 

106.5 

102 3 

109 0 

92 5 

115 8 

115,5 

Cotton 

62.9 

89.7 

93.9 

107.1 

106 9 

93 8 

1114 

110 0 

198 0 

898 

131.3 

110.6 


Jute 

87 6 

00.2 

96 3 

94.8 

«8.7 

90 9 

84 6 

862 

102.1 

973 

93 8 

98.9 

(c) 

Plantation Crops 

106 0 

110 2 

115 2 

102.3 

108 4 

107 9 

117.4 

116 1 

116.6 

116 7 

119 4 

1261 


Tea 

103 4 

109.4 

114.9 

101 3 

109 3 

105.8 

116 4 

114.0 

117 3 

117 5 

114.6 

128 0 


Coffee 

108 4 

106.6 

117.4 

1501 

1471 

188 2 

194 9 

211 2 

209 6 

215 4 

294 7 

213.8 


Rubber 

111.8 

111.5 

118 5 

107 6 

100.2 

114.1 

117 8 

110 7 

110 4 

108.9 

116.4 

124 7 

(d) 

Miscellaneous Cropy 

08 2 

96.8 

918 

971 

111.6 

106 8 

106.8 

104 4 

113.9 

112.3 

1161 

110.1 

Sugarcane 

97 7 

92 0 

862 

93.2 

105 7 

96.7 

98 8 

98.4 

107.2 

1050 

109.6 

00.5 


Tobacco 

94 7 

941 

87.6 

95.7 

96.6 

95.S 

94 4 

86 6 

108.6 

1001 

101.1 

107.7 

m 

All Commodities 

95.7 

95 9 

969 

102.8 

104.2 

101.6 

107 2 

lOlJ 

112.2 

108.9 

118.1 

116 6 


Note ; The index numl)crs cover 28 crops, divided mto 2 mam groups, and 7 sub-groups, as the case of index numbers 
of agricultural production The productivity index has been estimated by dividing the agricultural production index by 
the unweii^ned area index* The productivity Index, as tn case of production index, has been compute-d by the chain base 
qtethod to allow for changes in coverage and methodi of estimation 
AWlMCt Directorate of Kcomwnics and SiMistIcet Ministry of Food and AgricultuTe 
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'JHE Congress bfts been disccetUted by its jterfomiaWe, dH' a etkaoiaf'^ 

up of the par^ and .iu, revitalisation nuj^t-win bi^ .for 7 t 
image which it baa losL There Is'some logic in ijm Khna^f^tfuk', 
Basic, to the seotganisation, of the party is the propoaei put'ismixd 
La’l Bahadur Shai^ri, among others, for-a change in ji» Cmigl^ CKm',.. 
stitution, by which firimary members will be deprived of im^ 
fig^t, The omanisation » defiled at the rppfs becaoee, a8 e^ry 
knows, much cd the primary memberdiip is bogus and bou^^ . 

well-oiT and:influential in' order to secure lor. therinoives a poaRiira 
the party. H the Voting for election at nrnm^vs to 
hierarchy is restricted to Congress .workers'who have glvOu 
of their cozqpetence and *devation, it should be possible to haqR 
some of the undesirables from rutimug die party ox ittving a> |nNN^'^ 
nent vdice iti it. That is, however, a hope mu} not a ceftmplty.' 
even so, it is,an essential-step. The proposal, l^evwr, wtti iWf’«di^ 
up before the Jaipur Congress. It is to be hoped that 
'will have the’courage and determinstlon to push it thxotm^ li^ 
plenary session o£ the Congress whidh meets later at .BhubamRMM^ „ 

Though not an off-sho'ot of the manner, of recruitment of jptbnary 
members,, but in the same category of practice in regard to baneful' 
influence On' the tone Und. temper of the party, is the reliance oA 
money for party funds. Shastri recounts ^Vistfully that there was a 
time when the Congress reliad for its funds on small sitbscrlptltoia 
from the masses. It had found no access to big . money then, AM ha 
raised the question of the Congress going back to Ae loRY atAj^; 
ippmbers as the principal’ source for party funds and weaning away 


I . 

1 . -i| 3 f i '' 


V , 


the party frdm big money. This is, however, only wlshfid 
For raising money in small amounts from a very {arRe numbdt hi 
people is an enormously, difficult job; tbe temptation to take short-eiU^. 
difficult to resist in any circumstances, is boUnd to be irresisdSIe whrti, 
the party is in power and gcoess to big mosey only too easy. " 

But to go buck to‘the logic of KamaraJ Plan, has the Couan^ 
bean discredited 'only bteguse the people who run the party have failed 
to keep to the strait and, narrow path, or because they have beep triad 
■ and found wantingf A rontributor has un^rthed and drawn attontiaR 
to a letter \^hlch Pandit Nehm wrote to Mahatma Gandhi a few montfo 
after the Congress came to power in 1937 in seven of the eleven .Pflfe! 
vinces of what wa$ then British India.. In that letter. Pandit 
had mentioned the speedy disillusitounent of the people, the alllahd| 
of the Congress 'aiinfsters with the industrialists, their unconcern for 
youth and hostility towards labour. He had written of his own }»• 
wilderraent ,at the use,of the police by tbe Congress mMatries at th* , 
' slightest provocaiien against students or laboiir. He had even rtoridvd 
riich outrage. Tfot was,just after 1937. ■ * 

What htas happened>inee? After Independence, the- CSongmto 
%CQd ftremendoui problems. Therei CQiald be no easy solution .tcf 
'■'of.-tlflkfj. Wlyit- has made toe .«ount*y bitter today is -not that the Cuto 
-ij^regy- has iailed to-.W'to tfepsq,,pjofelpms.Imt that it hto not triyd W 








tl|^ ’aa;'‘#W «9 '4olit^ out Iiitlf«iiM# 
KVittf anii Sjr hs w«H* 

pfiDW, !t iucces^ully tnaabaotidl 
to Mau^ oat all die fervour '«uf 
was in the country after Indeed'* 
enice cuid chilled all entbusum. 
l%e Congress leadership Kas gUtiB* 
rated general apathy by m^ng 
promises and refwing to carry 
than out All the time it has 
ieqst on talking of a socialistic soc¬ 
iety, of welfare State, of social 
justice, of equal opportunities tot 
all, and the other catch phrases 
from die Fabian Bible, with the 
result that the rich at the iop are 
annoyed by its talk and the poor 
n« dismayed by its performance. 
In the resulting situation, the 
opposition parties who have noth¬ 
ing to lose are capitalising on the 
distress of the middle class and 
the rural people and exploiting 
their grievances in order to under¬ 
mine precisely those ideas and 
institutions which can lift the 
country out of the morass. Commu- 
nalism comes in handy and social 
backwardness is always their ally. 
So planning is reviled and socialism 
is discredited because the Congress 
party has planned and talked of 
socialism. Kamaraj plan will not 
stop this rot. 

We all witnessed how much 
energy lies dormant among the 
people of this country from their 
response to the Emergency at the 
time of the Chinese aggression. If 
the Congre.ss party has a program¬ 
me which can still capture the 
imagination of the people and 
bring out that same latent energy, 
a minimum programme, concrete 
and definite, which will mobilise 
labour and rural people and bring 
the urban youth under its banner, 
a programme which has a direct 
and positive meaning, the people 
will shake off their apathy and 
come forward. 

Yet another definition of socia¬ 
lism at the Jaipur session is 
not the answer. Socialistic pat¬ 
tern has been debased into 
socialistic patter and it cannot be 
redefined back to life. In any case, 
what it that ja now sou^t to be 
done? list of indust- 

des whichSWf.''''be under public 
ownershipW»f’lM{m a list already 
tsisU in ^'^^Khntrial Policy 


atetittm , wmgeu , «■ ■.iw#®*-' 

ffed kddW 'A " ' 

hmataiabus ^ 

produce' an an^ie 8io|lM vdpicb 
will, for A ttnlle, tOoke copy toe 
cynical new^per eomnnnftaitoTs. 
Inat apart, it is unlikely that any¬ 
thing that transpires At Jaipur wiQ 
much change the content of Con¬ 
gress Governmmt. Controls do not 
add up to socialism of any type; 
devoid of socialist purpose Imy be¬ 
come vast sources of patronage for 
the powers that be and vast sources 
of gain for those whom these 
powers patronise — witness indus¬ 
trial licensing or brade controls. 
Even planning mertly has under¬ 
written private capitalism. It is 
no euphemism private enter- 


etyiw'fflly 

Coqgiw'kedAliin^ 

'inent of j^Uc me^. U W ''iam 
oveiirewfe^ In po«w« tif^pcp^ 
to on, create# thO '‘‘eOniditioiae 16 )#' 
private profit, that Is, after'a^' 
die medmnics of gwwtft — grokrdt 
yea, but not eaefeUsin. 

U Jamur going to change All 
diis? will the Congitts cease to 
be financed by big money? Are 
Congress Ministers going to stop 
leaning on capitalists tot every¬ 
thing from old am pension 
employment for relatives to blaxlc 
money for political skullduggery? 
To pose these questicths is to answer 
them. 


Laos: Dangerous Drift 


THE arrival in New Delhi of 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
Prime Minister of Laos, not long 
after the visit of General Kong Le, 
is a reminder that the bitter pro¬ 
blems of that unhappy country are 
still not within sight of settlement. 
Indeed, the most recent reports 
suggest that behind Prince Sou¬ 
vanna, his country lurches towards 
open civil war, mis time without 
centrist mediation to balance the 
contenders. As Prime Minister, 
Souvanna is respected by almost 
all Laotians, and obeyed by hardly 
any. The space left by the depart¬ 
ing French has never been filled 
by any one authority, and, as in 
pre-war China at various times, 
contesting warlords compete for 
supremacy. In the conditions of a 
world Cold War, the armies are 
backed by different punters, and 
as a consequence, although the 
warlords were, until recently, 
almost all Prjnces (Right Prince 
Bourn Oun, Left Prince Souppha- 
nouvong, and neutralist I^fnce 
Souvanna), the traditional align¬ 
ments of world politics had appe¬ 
ared — the Soviet-backed Pathet 
Lao (Neo Lao Hak Sat) versus 
the American-backed (Jeneral Pho- 
umi Nosavan. 

However, the recent shift in 
world alignments has changed 
the familiar pattern, and ffie 
Soviet Union has (£own a will* 
ii^ess to Join with tiw US in de¬ 
fending Laotian neutrality and 


minimising the factional wfngs — 
a closing of the ranks against the 
less scrupulous militancy of the 
Chinese. For the first time, roads 
connect Hanoi in North Viet Nam, 
and China, to Pathet Lao territory 
— communications that can expand 
the help given by the East Wind 
Communists, and prevent any 
Russo-American agreement to neu¬ 
tralise the country. What the pea¬ 
sants of this poor and war-riven 
country can make of these distant 
manoeuvres can only be guessed — 
the appeals of the ‘American Way 
of Life' or ‘People’s Democracy’ 
must be equally irrelevant beside 
the mute plea for peace. 

In die past year, the uneasy 
balance between the three groups, 
momentarily reconciled by the 
(jeneva agreoraents of 1961 in a 
tripartite Government under Sou¬ 
vanna, has been shifted. First, the 
Right has been weakened steadily, 
while the Pathet Lao has extended 
its area despite the formal cease¬ 
fire. Second, and more important, 
die neutralists have become incre¬ 
asingly split between a left and 
right faction — Souvanna, support¬ 
ed by Kong Le, leaning towards 
(Jeneral Phoumi and \l(^hington, 
and Quinim Pholsena, supported 
by one of Kong Le’s lieutenants, 
(Colonel Deuane Sipaseuth, favour¬ 
ing Pathet Lao, Late last year, 
extent of the split was shown when 
an American transport plan^ (kili- 
veiing supplies to-Koag Lo, WA< 




1WMi»n^ .pwiMhc^ ,«iul 
, bter fffiarti ti^ 

viiqiw ttteporaviiy',pct<jMd up 
q»«3ri«L A little bbi, one ^ 

; Le'e aeutielut officen was 
dead, ^ fiist of a mh^ of 
eMutiiuitioiw iodtKied Qainim. 
Il^ikted fighting ctn the nun of 
lab between be two neutralist fac* 
followed a familiar pattuti, 
the left slowly gaining ot«r 
jKong Le. Early in thnw 

was a furber bubreu of fijbting 
between Pabet Lao and be Right, 
which later subsided end which be 
International Control Commissioti 
ilndSia» Poland, Canada) is now 
hnrestigathtg. 

Meanwhile, be economy has con* 
tinued on its downward pab : 
what prosperity bere has been has 
been a direct tupction of American 
subsidies. Under be ceasefir^ beie 
was no real attempt to unify be 
bree divisions of the country, any 
more ban bere was any integrated 
system of administration — be 
rightist Minister of Finance has, it 
is said, never met be Pabet Lao 
Minister for the Economy and 
Plan. Prices and the general cost 
of living have continued to climb 
steeply, and most of be remaining 
aid projects have been abandoned; 
crop area shrank under be conti> 
nuous military havoc, arid be 
country is now dependent on food 
imports. (America has paid on 
occasions up to 90 per cent of be 
import bill.) The ambitious deve¬ 
lopment plan prepared by be 
Planning Ministry remains an aca¬ 
demic exercise while political insta¬ 
bility continues. The only industry 
which continues to be a success is 
be French operated tin mines at 
Phong Tiou. The extensive iron 
and oil resources discovered in be 
country remain uncxploited. 

Through be vagaries of Western 
policy, one fairly clear trend has 
been visible — be inexorable 
growb of be Pabet Lao, Its dis¬ 
cipline and organisation as well u 
its close proximity to friends (pard* 
eularly Hanoi) have brought it 
Wibfn striking distance of its 
(bjecdve, American aid and the 
neutl-alist centre have prevented be 
final solution of be Laotiati pro> 
blem. Perhaps now, wib the neu* 
tniillist split ^ be Right weaken' 


terms of a |ireat&uig q^ce imr be be fa^ -lo. 
people oi Lgos, U is of relaUvely mate. Certn< 


of; - 
bnf 

be fa«;ea b e«d be present atal»! 
mate. Certniidy, de^tib be best 


little moor^ wheber be strontt intendot)^ neutral oentiittil peeip 
central aub^rity is like be Norm to have little more bat is f^tftu 
Vietnamese be Soub, Parddon to offer. _ 


Relaxation of Credit 


A®., promised by be Finance 
Minuter in his broadcast speech 
bree weeks ago,, be Reserve Bank 
has announced some liberaliaaticm 
of its credit policy on be eve of the 
busy season. The quotas for lend> 
ing to be scheduled banks have 
been relaxed and be lending rates 
have been reduced. Banks would 
now be able to borrow up to 75 per 
cent of belr statutory reserves, in¬ 
stead of 50 per cent as faiberto, at 
4^ per cent; to be extent of another 
75 per cent, bey would be able to 
borrow at 6 per cent. Borrowing 
beyond bis limit would still be 
subject to discussion between the 
Reserve Bank and be scheduled 
bank concerned but the latter will 
not have to pay be penal rate of 
interest of 6^ per cent; loans be¬ 
yond bis limit will carry be same 
rate of interest of 6 per cent. The 
concession for credit to small-scale 
industries and cooperatives, to col¬ 
lieries and for export bills will 
continue. 

An important change in the 
lending policy of the banks is the 
removi of the 40 per cent margin 
restriction on advances against 
bares which has been in force since 
January 1962. Banks will henceforb 
be able to lend against bares freely. 

The idea behind bis liberalisation 
is, of course, stimulation of activity, 
particularly of investment activity, 
which has been slack. Not bat eas¬ 
ier credit by itself can make a great 
difference. The present measure, 
however, should he viewed along 
with be promised institutional chan¬ 
ges in bat direction such as be 
transformation of be Industrial Fi¬ 
nance Corporation into a develop- 
mcfrit bank and be formation of 
one or more unit trusts, which an 
all on be cards. 


Unlike in last year, be banks 
boujd be in a sufficiently liquid 
position, judging from the trend «f 
deposits b be last few months, to 
be able to expand their ioana »u<b 
more easily even if credit had not 
been relaxed. In fact, bey are not 
likely to be under be same pressure 
as in be last busy season to resoist 
to be Reserve Bank, llie relaxatioq, 
berefore, can have only a marginal 
significance and largely a ps^P- 
logical one. Jf, however, it was be 
intention to give a more positive 
direction to credit, it would have 
been more rewarding to allow, be 
banks to borrow beir entire 
at be Bank Rate as it would Wvq 
significantly reduced the cp^ of ere* 
dit. This would also be in tune 
with be decline in be rates ruliim 
in be call money market. Indee^ 
it is difficult to understand why be 
tier system in iu lending rates » 
still being maintained by the Reserve 
Bank. Apart from being cumber¬ 
some and confusing, be tier system 
no longer serves the purpose, for 
which it was originally intended- 

The Finance Minister is, .of 
course, aware bat investment acti¬ 
vity has slackened because of ttumy 
other reasons such as be diflicul^ 
of securing foreign collaboration, 
without which new industrial ventu¬ 
res are hardly possible. The slacken¬ 
ing of be rate of increase of indus¬ 
trial production has also somebing 
to do — how much, one does not 
know for sure — with be inade¬ 
quacy of maintenance imports. The 
success that India has already 
achieved in convincing the aid- 
givers of the necessity for untied 
aid, highlighted by be decision of 
the World Bank to extend such aid 
for be first tune to Indiai — 
also be first untied loan by be 
World Bank to any develc^ing coun¬ 
try —- holds out a prospect pf some 
relief in bU direction. 
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Jk FtER St month’s talks in Lmtimt) 
"v with the British Government, the 
IbnnaJ Iromework of the, new tiM- 
State has been settled, and its 
independence on December. 12 asout* 

■ .td. the compromise reached at the 

talks sbowed that Bntam was not 
'innpared to use its military forcd to 
' ‘datead the regional demands of me 
'Kenya Alrlcan Democratic Diuon 
<KjiDU)« representing some of tlm 
■mailer tribes in Kenya (and parti- 
eotariy the KalSnjins) against the 
wUl the majority ot Kenyans* *1 he 
Kenya Afncaii Mational UntOT 
i(KaiSU) for its part scaled its 
niaims down, and remained satisfied 
with the powers over police and civil 
Service not being taken from Dio 
n%ht regions and given to Nairobi. 
Jti addition, KAJNU accepted that 
CdiiBtitutional revision could only 
Udre place by referendum in matters 
ahectmg the powers of the regional 
ftttembiies. KaDU is comforted, wjth 
Dm knowledge that matters affe^ing 
Individual and tribal ngbtsj leponal 
IxHmdaries, and tlie composition of 
regional assemblies require support 
Irom seventy-five per cent of_ the 
House of Representatives and ninety 
^r cent of the Senate. 

The stchievement of a comprcnniBe 
is Burpnsing given the long and 
torhious wrangle at Lancaster Hou^ 
interspersed with bitter denuncia- 
lions, Both aides tried to stampede 
the British :dovemment from Nairobi 
%-kWhile Kenyatta was in London, 
KANV in. keiq'a demanded the 
.withdrawal of the British Governor 

■ «itti immediate independence for the 

while Bonald Ngala nego- 
■Bated for KADU, his Kenyan 
lolloweis announced immediate se- 
hesstod from thti . Kenyan Union 
atle rtTn g Government troops and 
■musing a minor flurry, whether 
aSther side gained by these tactiCs is 
unelear : in any case, they hard,ly 
affected the basic issue. 

rWhen the ooloraal power is with- 
iimtwn.ih any country, II leaves a 
‘igilpmm in whicit^, contesting ele- 
cl"* in i^e strqgfdf to "• 
die oldjjw»t»o^- Kbnya 
_* KANU 


. surpris 
ejectiem 


Ly, .ataile; 

» alhwly ‘ extended 


m iaffui^ce, sa^.with^B|^ 
le ito standard ^ the ioinher ICAJPU 
' «%,; th* Ahuean Peqplp^' Ba^,4t 
' now lepreapnts tbe three major tri* 
bes of Kenya (the Kikuyu, Luo and 
Khamba tribra)^ holds eight of the 
thirteen snhdl tribe seats in 
lower Houae, and is broadly sup* 
ported by Kenya’s white pcmuJstksi. 
Accesaon to office ktrengtheiied dts 
doims to being a natioi^ paity*~ 
steps towards m East African Fed<^* 
ration were undertake^ almost. Im¬ 
mediately d^er forming the Govern¬ 
ment. In adihBon) it has attracted 
some Asian support (despite . the 
fiasco over home leave recenttyj. 

The coiistitlitional talks have 
given some formal shape;, to the new 
strength of KANU, but ip the nature 
of the Case, It pannot settle the ten¬ 
sion between tfab groups in Kenya. 
The Somalis in the former North 
East Frontier province boycotted 
the elections, and have never lost 
an opportifnity to state their alien¬ 
ation from Nairdbi and desire to 
join Somaliland. What the Kalen¬ 
jins, who showed two' years ago 
that they were effective in carrying 
arms against, authority, have not 
yet indicated through KADU is 
hoW far they/are prepared to carry 
their demand fox autonomous , r^ 
gions. Tension, flaring up into riots 
between KANU and KADU during 
the celebrations of the first Kenyan 
Government last June, is likely to 
continue. Even , within KANU all 
has not been immune to the dis¬ 
integrating feidencies — there have 
already been sharp faction fights, 
and most recently, rumours 
that the youth wing of the party has 
burnt crops* in the Highlands in 
protest against party activity, 

But, for ti»e moment, Kenya lias 
purdtased a' breathing space in 
which to begin the' heavy- task clf 
developing Its potentially v^ry rich 
oountty. Before the' serious fission 
.tctodencics , develop, perhaps they 
will bo able to estpress themselves 
jn the wider and, more secure 
arena' of the. East African Fodera* 
tion, ' / 

end of Of»rkh iipth \ , 

.HimnjJDa KasW 

gam^i pyoBifeed J,ana _W88 stjp* 
posed to comjudSe.KiiitmlM Alidhta 


! -tiK; pi%‘ 

: ahgfflmtt foUbwiBs'«»' • v 

I ify' owid 'httte -to ibi ' 

!. tmuHOiM. ,Ai^ for aii the ’ 

I 'by its; I«od<k%^ .lha . 

' tow 4d'Ji 00 ^ . 

»dg^ .'Dravida'Nadu jtist fhpttt «s . 
jei^audly' «B (the people,. - 
, So;', when ^tecen%' the' 
Conerol Secittary, € N 
quietly let it be known th^ffgjh ph -- 
Wticle in die 'party newspa^ ma| 
the D M K wa^ abandoning 
Nadu once and for -all, -It' eauied 
fio, more than a ripple.' fhstead/of 
being the 1) M k’s darioa call, Bifta- . 
vlda Nadu had become the 
■word for the party’s opponttus to 
vilify it -whh. The iKxteenthi AtUefid- 
ment to the Constihuioti provided 
a tonyenieftt excuse Tor Atsaadorai, 
who is no obscurantist like his 
mentor E V R Naicker, to get vld 
of a total political liabilil^. 

Formed in 1949 as an dffshool 
of the virulently anti-Brahimn Dra- 
vida Kazhagam, the D M K tiup 
constitutes the principal oppoaitidq 
in Madras. But it has long Cut its 
milk teeth and it is doubtful whe: 
ther anti-Brahmihism was a major 
factor at all in its striking success 
in the last General Elections. .-With 
the exit of C Hajagopalachari from 
Madras Congress and the passing of 
Congress leadership into non-Bmh- 
min hands, D M K’s caste appeal in* 
evitably waned. In fact, the 19^ 
elections found the D M K in a 
working alliance with’ the Bwatant- 
ra party which in Madras iii large¬ 
ly, and correctly, identified wi^i w 
Brahmins. Rajaji addressed eJeoh'bn 
meetings organised by the DM K 
apd appeakd to the ’'intellectuals*^ 
to vote for it in coiislituencSes whore 
the Swatontra Party had > no cantB- 
date;. ‘ - 

Even opposition to Hindi caimot. 
provide the DMK. With a' vUible 
mng-tenh platform ,since the IBndl 
versus English choiqe has Tittle rtiWU- 
Ing for ^e.vist majority of It* 
lowers who, hriliko.die middlei tdli!^ . 


wTse-^iTso'.'Si tohiit 


rKMlif 







it ifow 'WtibntBd 
> (flinwat.,- %^v,.{4smf»- ,|3L| 

^«i;(y|M{n«.jtt ,tt6',l«nim> < 

’ 0^,tbflrUn.-'... iliii^;aiipdjfir 
».JBip«»ed;to 100 




' 1 ^ «llm;«fli{ inia« i^^pW-'suba^w' 

1ia>)»lc4’'ui.:ili Mi(!tt.'tinbi,tt>'MM' 

ihW ^ - V .V-' ' ‘ ' 

?: :i^':iM«»W d(^; dNmite' 




^ lif ^ tbfe •''Cfew^l' 

'^kilStik V^K ’ tMinw' 'HiivQulCiintf' 


tf. 'Ln?“si 


' ^' 5 r• 1 i!iAi^’Jfll^a»■''^l'''Jsse* iretoo^nkwa^ ti^- 
'•', «4W',W’4oa|g'w tW «BCtian oontiv 
I,; ‘ Oia 'party, tlfe D U'K 

fla ifeinctttie %««ei. 
;, _ "-to-^tJtt.fCauMWM "te ;Jfoae 

r '.|M^'tiiigk>Jbettn :t]dn'K Kunitnii|. 

f ViTiiitotiier ^r,'it ie tScely, mAy 
r Iks add«^ to the doration df 
tttikdiilutg all over the tottntry. It 
. h iHOt Iona ago that the Govern^ 
iMM nxed Ae 11'year school 
.fioune As die- standard pattern to 
be adopted by all the States. Ncny 
Council for Setondary 
t ^Bca do iy Vhich tmt in^ New DelM 
das week, hits expressed i^ll iir 
lavottr of' a total' oi 12 years of 
' aehoolii^. This is not to be taken 
to toi^ut that all the States have 
iotplaiBnated the earlier scfaemew^ 
Far. fyom it, men by tha end of the 
.Third Fi^n only some 30 per cent 
of sdl secondary schools in the 
ooantry will have chalpged over 
' to. 11-year pattern. Most of 

. .the States have- ^tleaded portage of 


HHuhJiens ato diwml tp yoeationid 
anld ; «»purvocs#tioBal oaones. ti|h 
cbnsequaicas in terms of educated 
tepeihp^oyment ^ too .fri^^ltteiling 
t to coBtMnphtt&J the right . pattern 
of sffhijoI'odMcjrtion attt eme^ 

,1S wa arc dtear ai^r-W afow, ^ 
a eoo w 'ita r ^e juiab^ «if >.,those 
entering schpbls have to ha fn^gHor 
ed for, a career withodt this' he^i 
^ anr fnrtfaer educat^sn. ^ 
,ieduoatton systepr haa to, he' iwato- 
ped aCcordhigly.■ 

There is- no -dea;^ of ideasv 
A>,workable scheme'far twiinf 

craft, and other toaoticaf ooqrsds'in 
out; schools- is tMre jn, the rt^rt 
of. the .Mudnhar Coquoissj^.,- The 
so-called, ninltltparpose. apd rmifeir 
techhkal schools are intended to 
pn^re studffote for, middle-Tlrvitl 
^b» In' iadust^. Yef their pumENir 
is veiry small ,becai»e toey -ares, 
*mOre expensive than schools dqmg 
. opt general hfuch »r- 

get. tohds than , are rtow pto^ided 
have to be ..found to equip tinea. 
' schools and train teachers, fpr these 
courses. The moblems are nbo 
organiestionaf. of l^tng the initig- 


' .gtantoito 'otUdiei; ih^ year We 
dto e^todc^.^at dto 
• aMitostiatiW ■ and ny w^ 
trrongftotoht’^-wto^'hyfe 
itopadtont' siftile ftutor rhatto 


fSmmca gnd, lack of trained, ^cber. ‘ V7t, 


. ..aa'. the reasons for their failure to Unlesi th 

It ^ *Oipri8ln|. content ai 
\iB Idew of this*, that the Counal nation is 
jditgdd bAjin su6b ha?te to farther tj 

; leihgdreti the higher, secondary will only i 

, - .of the 

, It »'not, denied that since for n financial 
; ^toa|oyifgc ■bf those 'Oirtering’ acbo<dB .‘education. 

echeolor hi^r.sccbndsty . 

/ .Cpmt^Colfea' tha^.sum' total.of' _ 

-<.^i^llpist^''.irai^ng;. -yriito''which'to 

I .]M>.Mina4h m .'ton - admhi 

' f ' ^ ''-^ed^nvima 

' attontw o«‘ totr, ^totd ttpofi 


Unless they are tackled and the 
content and pattern of school edu¬ 
cation is linked'to its aims, leng¬ 
thening the duration of ^ Bcho6|ing 
will only result hi • wasteful diffuBon 
.of the all-too-Hnuted. real and 
'financial resources -available for 


tl»e"^rs4'- 


pto^raUnofidf} In 

happ^s-Whsn- rAp^op; 
r ntot^tal-.rgsks .a^,j^«5tsi^ won 
wn admhdBttatsvtt' M!|pgtiig-0;.^de9#' 
■j.ed/U'siwavHv,^! r.-’.'^to* 

^totd %!0li4^1*»iact^i^? 


impoidtaiit' fiMtor rhatMMe ' 

' % .faoto'-reajiilts In ‘tqaksi^to, IjtSf' 1' 

- gutooUtinlljr fed'" rae-'-JIffitfetotaM, ‘' 

^ to 'isot ojr a >,! 

! “to mdeW the exis^nv ammito 
«tatoa'< told' mmim toSa-r'i^'' 

a|jNro»'fhir'bra^pM .^altonrtodai|M#i 
ciWttdioatKHa! ydi^ the efl^^-'W / 
minhtohtivfe: . mi ' o sy m toM towd 
attitetwtf*., . * ■! '■: / 

^‘.thft.Grq^ h«J,14itoBiib§Bi|i»!^\' 
Um<Mi,.Mid>iton,'.fi 5tato '' 

dho member. of tito Platoiipg '<5sito ‘ 
piitoicto and ,the toto d'vil .serwitod ^ 
-A dl well yotod uh toe ’ ’ 

tiea'of 'toe-tofeaia^stTtoiwB ptot’htogito 
' and' .the huahcto o|f' htotord^tol • 
l*°P'fe'1y' fk' ia .hardly ’Miprhtoiih ‘ 
th^ncTtoy, .toht the vG^pV topw - 
fe copcCTitoii nruharily Whh j diMt^^ " 
n^O|^ ,'po»ito>h8,.in, ^the otoBpI^ ,*1 
hiergr^ >nd such tfelfcato * 

to., toe.proper Iputing of p^pdro^AO 
J» to write whose cQnfidentot| ' 5 
report. The principles pf a^Wstrto', 
tion punctated' by. toe *. Vorldi^.* 
Grou^,] are hd doubt nnexh^^oto' 
hide r that the new, ^ntegr|fea'’', jaj^'', 
proach to' agriCuharsl devdopiito»«i ' 
<88 opposed to the earlier ‘‘segtotot'f ■ 
tary” approach) ‘ |ieto“rto. a sintol 
oiganisadonal unit, . wjdi apediac, , 
and t^f-ent resp^ittoi^^ at. 
levelsi and, that this should not wr , 
suit 'in , “thunanagcable .work, load’ ,', 
! for any single ■fianctomary or -hto ^ 
dertoipe specialitotlom In. ^lltog \ 

OHt thfcse general- principle - to# 

GW«to pnya m^itioulolis aftt^oi^' to; 
ftoMehclatores- and status add'-.toto' 
btoeif 'detsdlls., The 0*^^ ’toSngtogt., 

» hSt thsern^--' whethw -to# 
*lf ;intorevr - n witterg . , , 

’A|i?qjjt»Slto*4^l toide^rtmeo^and 
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^, . .m ^ ^TT*^ L 

., . ^.. -, 'MW' 'JJwirfwysBtf' 
j|fl*iwl4 .bift; i»«i?g^^ k not «Ji^-- 
,. is^ fiitM; nguy be Icbowd w INff 
ftMkmedt at j^gricuHural '«iid ''9ti* 
; JpemloimiMtt^V lln head 
mpHntanoti, to be designated ^Cokm 
ttlwoner' &r Agrioaltural PxodtMik 
Hob: M»d ■ llural BevelopoWni”; 
ehould “oo'ordiri&te ‘the work ^ 
Heada of Departments Coucenwd 
jKitb agricultural production”. It ie 
fwt obvious bow, in practice,' ibis 
jiomor official will prove »ny saole 
affective than the present DNsvelop. 
inent Cpnunisaioner, the abi^iion 
ef which post is suggested. At^.diw 
dubrict level the responsibility for 
pO'Ordination is put. on an Agiicul- 
Ptral Production . Committee, cob* 
oisting of the district officers of the 
^n^oed departments and non'Offi* 

]t is difficult to imag^e sudi i 
Committee doing any fistful worlc^ 
l^oyertheleaa, it is to have a mem* 
bSK* 8 eCTetary (prescribed designs* 
tion; “Agricultural Production Offi* 
Oer’*;^ prescribed rank: senior offi¬ 
cer', class. I) to assist the Collector 
(who w-ill write his "character 
foil") in the task of co-ordination 
"under. the overall direction of the 
Agricultural Production Commit¬ 
tee’’, This officer, in turn, will have 
onder him the Block Development 
Officers, And to enable the 6 p 0 
to, devote all his time to develop- 
hiOTtal Work, the group recpm* 
mends, with a fine nourish of 
pialese^ that he may be assisted by 
another minor official “who may 
be designated, for this purpose, as 
PA to the BDO”! 

I What matters more for develop* 
merit — the framework of admiai^ 
tration or the men who fill that 
ffameworkS 

^fslcfer Shtpping Service 

Ott r.SA^pfiing Correapondent writes J 
apparent tug-of-war betw^ 
the Oovenunent,and the Karma- 
, Conference over ^ght rates 
now become an elaborate farce 
Wliich should fool no one. The 
jC^ernnient had made ^t known that 
|t would be satisfied if the indreoae 
m ',l 2 i per cent . proposed by idie 
yi^erence was scioled dcw^i-to 10 
.And 'that the 

ConWeace has aett3^'4Qr a 10 par 
omt rise, the cannot be 

\klt*d|asat 8 b 6 ed % iMjt as H 

Miy'<>-hat«ib''' iffi* 'CkmleyMtea-tie 


f^'are' 
and 




des’ and tha Udmr wS ead tfeetie. 
Of coiirsh,; the^^f^inniMt is ‘^W- 
ing. great enthutSattd for ait JpdiB* 
U K service* oiAaida lha Conference 
tiut this may weEfond was a damp 
squib. . ‘ ^ 

One should not be s^ discouraging 
perhaps ahottt the -GovernmenPs 
intentions. It" is, indeed, a oonsrder- 
abte advance that 'the need to break 
Conference monopolies .should be 
reoc^ised. Tlie phy is that the 
Government should attack the Con¬ 
ference when the Conference has, 
en econcnnic grounds, a ’ reasohahle 
ease. AH said and done, a 10 per 
cent increase in freight is not likely 
to affect much our exports; nor is 
it probably unjustified from the 
stand-point of the economics of the 
Conference lines’ , operation. After 
all, even the Government’a-bfaritime 
Freight CpinmlsBion recommended a 
7} per dent increase. ' 

It bears repeating, however, that 
the crucial point in the battle bet* 
ween the CtMiferenoe and the Gov¬ 
ernment's not the arithmetic of the 
freight increase but that the Con- 
ference, in ignoring the recommenda¬ 
tions of a supposedly independent 
body appointed by the Government, 
has shown its contempt for Govern¬ 
ment control. Therefore, when Gov¬ 
ernment spokesmen repeatedly stress 
that our merchant fleet, including 
tramp shipping, should be expanded 
so that we are not left "at the mercy 
of vested foreign shiopinsr interests”, 
they have arrived at the right conclu¬ 
sion, through the wrong reasoning, 
The need for an alternative to the 
Conference is great, not so much to 
beat down the increase in India-UK 
Conference freight rates as to ensure 
that the Coifferences do not in future 
act arbitrarily and,.ignore the Gov¬ 
ernment, in any matter including 
(reight rates. . 

What the Government proposes to 
do is Still uncertain. It may be sug- 
jeested that it should acknowledge 
the Conference's' gesture in scaling 
down the freight, increase, a little 
more' friaecfuHy. At the same time 
it should continue to pursue' its poli¬ 
cy of encoBln^ttg fcdepcndcrtt car¬ 
riers who operate » and from India. 
The case havfttg independent 
carriers Id ’filtkedtmeetsd with 
llte India- 


at 'preiwM,_ 

Japan 'lar'';lnBUioS>'l 

sfdem. If,'tbs' 

to its recent pronauoi^iir"*'^ 
MtWBffij the aop#rt ii has 
widrin a xea^tiable 'period Ipdied 
shjpowners Should be, in a >oe^ 
to provide a nucleus fojr Bn 
service.' 

The Government should tidcO 4 m ii 

It can, with ^the Indian mMxdnuit 
fleet Md Wtthout gross violation of 
propriety in interpational trades,‘ 4 l» 
much to encourage independmjt na* 
tronal lines, hut it cannot go So far 
as to mt out foreign lines complete, 
with te eierolsed 

W without. apparent 

oias. The Government should en¬ 
courage not only Indian shippipg 
companies but also foreign SmJ 
companies to start an oufsidene^ 
vice 80 that it » not accused of fla* 
discnminaUon. ® 

As yet Indian shipowners have 

?i, 

ments challenge to huild up an 
outsider ^rvice. The real tret of 
how far the Government will go will 
come if the^ipowners do mwt the 
ch^lenge. That will be the lime to 
watch the Government’s actions. 

Ayfomobihs, How Indian? 

dialogue betweep the Govern. 

ment and the automobile in¬ 
dustry follows an unvarying ’ nat* 
th’^t industry complahung 

of prmluction 
is uhetonomical and demandlmr 
.toM b. .Il.„d „ 

reduce. 


j .. unws OW «K 

fauces Ify import’ .'Ts* 
ster f^ Steel and Heavy ^ 
pr^bly had a godd ^soP 
fioing through diis 

®e Developmfciit Ccitt^ foji J 
mobile Industry iTwidl^ i 
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, . MW 

itteaii im 
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'^'*“‘YiB .ia^waMujIe.'is upexcq^ 
^th {oi:ei^ 
post^ioM it Ut 

.J&CIW Iftdjf. tb liBBuJt, in l4rg«r 
, oamluiedl capucity dian bigher out* 
ppifc For,' ffttwilul calculatiptns pur*, 

, to jibow bow tbe indigenous 

uf motor vebicles has gone 
t>p botwitbatanding, the fact re- 
tnattis that tbe automobile industry 
achotmts for a foreign exchange 
wcpenditure on maintenance imports 
ndbich is .not all that much less thati 
urbat would have to be spent if the 
. vehides were completely imported. 
)fow. does one acxount for this? 
prom time to time die Government 
has released foreign exchange to 
automobile manufacturers aud an* 
ciliary producers for import of 
machinery to expand indigenous 
manufacture. Every time these alio* 
cations .are linked to a new target 
of indigenous, production. Last 
year, for instance, the Government 
was publicly hopeful of the indus' 
try achieving 90 per cent indige¬ 
nous production by April 1963. 
.But now Subramaniam tells us that 
the most that can be hoped for is 
that this target may be reached by 
the end of next year. What has 
gone wrong? It may be that the 
-original target was too ambitioua, 
but should not the Minister tell the 
piuBlio- frankly that what has been 
.achieved is not commensurate with 
.'the expenditure of foreign exchange 
and why? 

In fact, one may question the 
.vaEdiiy (d going by a notional tat- 
'gbt of indigenous content for the 
fu^ddstry at a'wfaole since it is well 
'knibwn that diferent units have had 
(markedly .uneven, .success with their 
{profluctio^ programmes so that the 

(.indi^oUs contfeht is now said to 
• vstfy bctweem a'fiftle 'over 50 per 
'-CBiie-and 80 per cent. The time 
I'Soh^uTe for fcreasiHg ,, indigenous 
'manufacture, dierefore, ' has to be 
' tiepafately-Bked for different mana- 
' ?fa«!fWrB antd 'fhnir foreign ex- 
te^nge requirements determined 
^ntfTTrrftigly. ,i;lal«ei».. .4ucb..,.4m»e 
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jrOB, a foreign exchange'earner of 
some importance — it l|ink« 
sixth in our export jUst end vget 
piotential, tourism ^ not received 
the serious consideration it 4eserv.es, 
Quite recently, however, there has 
been a ^urt of interest with the 
appointment of an od hoc commit-- 
tee on tourism, headed by L K Jbg, 
Secretary, Department of Economic 
Affairs. The report of this Commit¬ 
tee has not yet been released to die 
public hut is said to be under offi¬ 
cial consideratKm. 

Like all measures of . export pro¬ 
motion^ policy for the promotion of 
tourism should be based on “market 
information”. What sort of foreign¬ 
ers come to India ? The Ministry of 
Transport and Communication comes 
but with statistics of tourists. As in 
most other government publications, 
there is a considerable time lag — 
the latest available data relate to 
1961—but the information is plenti¬ 
ful and detailed. Thumbing through 
them, one can reach some interest¬ 
ing generalisations; the “average” 
tourist coming to India is most i^e- 
iy to be an American male, between 
31 and 50 years ai age; an “em¬ 
ployee” (private or government) by 
occupation, he has most probably 
come to India for pleasure, arriving 
■by xiir and spending as many, as 39.6 
days in the country. 

More significant for development 
programming are other details. For 
instance, while the largest number 
of tourists came from the U S, 
tourists from Ceylon, Burma, Mala¬ 
ya, Singapore and Africa together 
formed as much as 30.3 per cent of 
the total. Those are “markets” with 
little immediate prospect for deve- 
lopipent. Since many of the coun¬ 
tries in this group ffiemselves face 
balance of payments difficulties, the 
tightening of their travel regulations 
^— intpdtablc, as- we know Only too 
well ^— will naturally affect our 
^rade. In fact, this is already ap¬ 
parent. Treiitninary figures fdr the 
fird seven months of the current 
..^ear diow'that, while there ...wna. an 
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^-nfffBt by,* dwiAB. 
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;Ai^ and Ahrica. . 

' Hih id scmwtfahig dutt cRattot'' 
helped-' Planning for the dtivtdo^ 
meat .Of’ toansai has to he dam 
Btincipaily with.aa fyv m totpiBii 
from die- ^rwrtcas and Eutopo l^mw 
fcwming S6.4 per cent of die total) 
and th^ whose purpose of visit 
pleasure (45 per cent). Kot ^at !ffia 
claims to comfort of husinw oi; 
otktr ta^pm should be iaaowsds 
but as a source of income, thayure 
surely less “elastic?’ than the' plSa* 
sore-seekers. 

Increased kffiiience, more leisute, 
transport of extraordinary* speed, told 
the new ’iqnrit'of intematibnal 
change hSve afi contributed to the 
vastly greater mobility of the . 
war era. It ki eMimaied ifaUt Ce^l 
internatioiud travel expenditure haiiv 
exceeds $ billion, per anhuni'*^ 
of which Citizens of the U S ahnm 
account lor about’ $ 2 iiilliom-It is 
also estimated that Eufope 'feGeiVi^ 
-as much as about 45 per cent-Of 
the world’s international tontlst 
business* This is understandable 
since Eun^e ho# well developed 
facilities and offms a wide range of 
attractions, within a comparatively 
small and compact area. For Ame¬ 
ricans, it is within easy reach and 
also has the “pull” of cultural le¬ 
nity. - Europeans diemselves , are 
highly travel-mnsciouB, hut th^ 
tend - to spend their vacations th 
intra-EuiO^n travel, easily acetsm- 
pliahed by road. 

-India is quite a different case. Its 
"exotic”' appeal-"is likely to mm 
quite a lai^ section of the travel¬ 
ling public; and for most of those 
who are attracted by it, a visit to 
India is .a “once in a life^e” af¬ 
fair. It is not entirely surprising 
that most Americans who seek non- 
Eurtmban travel go to Japan via 
Hawaii and then tUm around and 
return home, ignoring the Pacific 
region and the rest of Asia. This 
again is a feature that cannot be 
[helpeih though effective and,-im¬ 
aginative publicity will ce!rtajnly,fSrt. 
he. wasted. 

But what is more pertimnt the 
provision of 'facilities within; the 
coimtty.' 'Accommodation natun^ly 
tc^ the list. UnfortunateV, the de\te- 
^%iSBe|it <4 the hotel, industry takes 
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Reform or Resolution? ^ 


lA. inaccai^te -con- 

' ■ nient appeetred in jwir issae of 

> Pctobei; 26 on the iwently oopclu'' 
,d«d session of I^tiot^] Coubipi) 
ol the Cc»Dninntn,Plsrty of India. 

' ' I’irsti it k hinted that .35 

V. , boip of the CouncU an in jail hind 
• {'d>al' their prasence would have tii>i 
tad 'the iMlance againat the present 
^ Bkajority. Only 20 memberB are in 
I jnji fouf «re i.dead and U wtfe 
' ahaenteee. Jt k quite tvieng to he* 

’ • , Iwye that even of the 20 in jail aJi 
<. 'sthtdd necessarily cast their votea 
.syainst the. present tnajori^. 

;;, .Seeondj the public .censure ^ 

,' fSc^Isn' is Interpceted as an act of 
'. 'TOktical vendeRa; In actual fact 
. Cop^nn^B tnisdoneanour was to 
' ' teMkly'violate the dbcipjine .of-the 
' * ' Party hy attendihg h meetinU which 
.' the wps forbidden to do. He .now 
, '’adnalk, as against earlier putdic 
;;'propoiiiiceni^ts, that' he hntnt ^e 
had prohibited, him &ob) at* 
'.hsnt^ that tneatingi At the msetiog 
', j^pal^ declared that the. Party was 
into - 'piO'iinpetiaIkt hnd 
*,;kBd-hnperiaJij!lt, sections, into prS- 
'■y .teyernmont «t^ aati^^venuneat 

• / iCii^ any ^dkcrplinod oeganissuion,. 
' -Int hhtee a Ccunumaist I^y, iols* 
v’jyate'kkh llagthnt breaches of’t^Ps* 

■ Tlie C, P I has, shown! ^hat 

he ofgani^tiiotnd 
”^||itSo«a|»loe ", and would Jcnaio out 
!; rjUpthtst its tailaaii fBadars .sfaoidd 
violate these piinc^dw 'Rn 
'v^diFdde^ sadly lacking in other'paC- 
as k .evident hm ^ csasskdl 
and AscAta Idt^ta.*: 

< . 't “ ^ ^ 

I'tiddly, &c oomawiA hasdly^p!^ 
th« the'We^'‘Bengal, fCnrala 
r'-wi' MiBsrt niadssh. ]MraiKdtes‘‘ld 


Councits wiH eoon bC^mee^. we 
can ^ 'Asultt. One 'can, 

howBiter, haasrd the prppheiy that 
.you will he .ehagriited at their, deci> 

, sAons. As for West ''Bengal you 
would again dp Wll tp til^ the 
istled leader^ «re i^leas^ 

> . Fourthly, it knot.I>an^ who has 
' “unobligiugly po^poned” Ac Party 
jCongzMs ■ till Bepteteiber nCart. A 
Congress takes tkne .sinp^ conferen¬ 
ces have to be held from the Party 
branch upwards. And .it is hoped 
Aet publi^ prewure hy that, time 
.wi^ have persuaded Ae Governmeiit 
.to release all ,Ae Conrpiunkts nOw 
A jnA One IwB .not heard Aat 
.Gopahan and hktMpporters demand- 
ed'Ae immediate convening of the 
. Party Cor^ress. 

Fifthly, to describe Ae present 
political line and mase activities of 
Ao CPI as “parlour politics and 
.class donAorattoa** k dowtiright 
slai>deiwi.a]i'echo at An veiY words 
' .used by Ap Pdbu^ Peop/e’s Daily 
. against Aa CPI m'its outrageous 
editorial “Mkrpr tor. Revisionists'*. 

Never hrftwe m close to four de¬ 
cades of/Pgrty histoly had suA a 
masuye . Rnd .iwcessful, all-j^nAa 
• .campaign been organised by the 
C P .1 as',Ae Great Petition march 
'only soQie monAg pgo.- The reoent 
fession of Ae National. Council has 
: outlined a fuhhjer course pf mass 
.pKBapaigtk«ai>d stnij^le whikh. one 
would- invite piitics of “parlonr 
. polities'^ to’be QOurageouB enough to 
.epeniy jdm'. Or, at least, Aey 
:^gi^ enljgh^ 60 what more 
, - "'‘jaw'luti^tkry’r %«Bpe,, and policies 
Aey Wotdd likh Ae CP I- A adopt. 
-To ^qm »A* Ian# Sangh and Swa- 
. «inM;» pasjty in an AAscriicuinate 
. QiiA^iAt uj*!*'*! iWhhJ, perhaps ? 
'’^.CSwliA«,«l;;*An’-''C pj./«hd’' its 
iBiliIjifiMj.'he' jw^cewkd.'^ 
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veniteRa*, .puf .did;,.a«mima;!iA^ 1 MMn;^ 
unportsAH pbli^dal 
coirtes^ W|ft iUtokp',?1k, 

de^y As, 

Is Ao C PI i;pamK fxem a^'Wi^ 
.nomena'' pomotoo' A .ott^ „ 
partiA, particularly' ComnsiHMI 
Piles'? ■ ' „ , . 

MAh Sen’s defence .hf Ae 
ckl' line, tnerdy heeguse It happAgi 
to be official does little credit A; 
history of Communuih whs A Ae 
term Bolshevik (‘minority*) has 
more than pasring sirndheanoe 
r»r does it he^ undezstanduig sA 
Ae important ^litfcal, ksues ouT" 
rently debated in the C P I. Po 
discuss these, m terms of what .a 
‘disciplined organisation’ can .Wlp- 
rate is te raise Ae organuadoual 
question far Aove Ae political, . 

The political ianwe are vitgl, and 
have been somi»what nBUleUteiL, Our 
attempt was merely to ww Ae '|»e*. 
sent struggle {n the C P ,I .A liennB 
of Aose issues, raAer Aan as ■quA* 
tions of nationalism or party' dkdp* 
line. 
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Due te increase in -ioie^ - 
po|teI rsAs It his-lwM foiiwl's^ 
neeesmry. to rhrise our 'Iwy^'k' 
itAattipdon i»te« WiA- itfuA 
{Am ;luly T983, Ae anhmd’. > • 
'fqr^gp suhseriiitibh' ii 
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On the Eve of the Jaipur S^ion 


':aa6!ii, ail attention will b« con- 
,, I cetiirated on the AU4ndm Con- 
Committee session at Jaipur, 
out in the Capital a very serious 
view is being taken of the Pakistani 
mStt^ build-up at Dbumabari and 
Ltdliitua in Tripura and at Chak- 
nof on the cease fire line. Ayub 
is obviously a good student of Pek¬ 
ing’s border tactics. He, too, is 
alteimptiog to push into these two 
pockets of territory which are sup- 
, posedly ‘disputed’. 

The assumption is that a Paki- 
sUini adventure hcie will be easy 
to explain to the US State Depart¬ 
ment which is reported to liave 
made it clear to him that clash with 
India would he viewed as proof of 
Rawalpindi's collusion with Peking. 
A minor skirBJi.sh, Ayub believes, 
will pass unpunished and earn him 
muchmeeded acclaim among the 
bellicose section.s in hi.s country'. 
The unilateral US postponement of 
the official visit of Geneial Maxwell 
Taylor to Pakistan is significant. 

Trouble on Indo-Pak Border 

Ever since the Chinese cease-fire 
and withdrawal, the army staff has 
been only too conscious of the 
pQBsibility of Pakistan attempting 
militarily to embarrass India and 
in this way ‘proving’ her friendship 
for China Indeed, thi.s opinion 
was shared by many perceptive 
persons in the Government of India 
who while discounting the likelihood 
of another Chinese attack this year 
were not nearly as sure about Pak- 
istatl’s intentions. 

Unfortunately, however, the lesson 
we learned last year that it was 
foolhardy to rely on the USSR to 
discipline a pugnacious China has 
been forgotten, for a dominant s«-' 
tion m Delhi in now deluding itself 
that the USA will curb Pakistan’s 
aggressive apfietite This kind of 
wishful thinking can have grai'e 
consequences. 

. Of course, despite what nioroilic 
siock exchange speculators might 
believe, an India-Pakistan clash in 
or west can never take on 
the dithensions of last year’s battle 
in the Himalaye.s. The cease-fire 
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line in Kaidunir is ‘registered’, as it 
were, with the United Nations. In 
tiie east, Ayub knows that he must 
tread warily. But there is anxiety 
in Delhi about the repercussions 
within India ovei- the present Pak¬ 
istani posture. 

The power-seekers who last year 
exploited the collision in the Hima> 
jayas to ‘bring doWh*, the govern¬ 
ment of Jawaharlal Nehru could 
again come out on the streets if Pak¬ 
istan violated the existing border— 
and it would be easier to disrupt 
law and order by picking on the 
so-called ‘the enemy within’. Have 
adequate arrangements been made 
to meet such an eventuality? There 
is still a deep reluctance to remain 
oil the alert, fully pre|)ared. We 
are lazy, and only too willing to 
lapse into apatliy. 

Defence Production 

Any one who takes the trouble to 
investigate our defence production 
efforts soon comes away with the 
impression that we are stHI wallow¬ 
ing in the belief that foreign military 
aid will solve our shortages. A year 
has passed since the Chinese awak¬ 
ened us from our slumber, but there 
IS still no coordinated plan properly 
to utilise unused capacity in the 
private semor for defence needs, to 
mobilise the. beat managerial talent 
to reorganise our owUiancc factories, 
to expand their production and to 
build units geared to maimfacture 
the new equipment we reqOiro to 
modernise our armed forces. Small 
wonder, then, that hardly any sus¬ 
tained work has been done to ad¬ 
just planning perspectives to meet 
the defence needs of the future. In 
fact, those who think of perspectives 
are seldom briefed on matters per¬ 
taining to defence production. 

This grave neglect is highlighted 
by a series of obviously inspired 
reports circulating in the Capital 
about TTK’s ‘first thoughts' on the 
budget of 1964. Apparently, the 
Finance Minister has assured that 
his taxation proposals will restore 
personal I and corporate incentives. 
In fact, he is out to convince that 
he meann hiwines-. 


Actually, the truth of the matter 
is that TTK is relying heavily on 
the GOf’s indrilHy to spend the Rs 
900 crores set aside for defence. 
He believes that the rev'cnue loss 
implied hy the modification in (he 
Deaai bud^t and the estimated defi¬ 
cit will be more than covered by 
the ‘kick-back’ from defence. The 
other possibility is also there- tliat 
the Desai budget will yield mudj 
more than estimated. In such a 
situation TTK will be in a position 
to offer substantial reliefs. 

Morale Boosting 

In other words what all this means 
is that a very mechanical view is 
being taken of what constitutes de¬ 
fence expenditure. Considering 
that ordnance production was so neg¬ 
lected over the past fifteen years, 
and tied-up into knots by the extra¬ 
ordinary overlapping of authority 
between TTK and Chgvan during 
the past year, there is every likeli¬ 
hood that some Rs 250 crores set 
aside for defence will remain unspent 
But what prevents Chavan and Sub- , 
ramaniam from investigating the 
possibility of ploughing this surplus 
into public sector industries which 
arc closely linked to direct defence 
production? Surely, the Finance 
Ministry can have no valid objection 
to this arrangement — and, if nece¬ 
ssary, it can be approved by Parlia¬ 
ment. To permit the surplus of the 
Desai budget to become tire excuse 
for blunting the effort to raise inter¬ 
nal resources is the kind of tactic 
which makes many wonder whether 
we are serious about meeting the 
twin challenge of defence and deve¬ 
lopment. 

This is not to suggest that the 
economy can do without organised 
morale boosting. Investment has be¬ 
come sluggish and developing short¬ 
falls in various sectors could prewft 
disastrous. The Finance Minister’* 
determination td do something to 
change this state of affairs is most 
welcome, but he seems to be taking 
the easy way out wifft rather obvious 
remedial action based on restoring 
profit inepntives, .even fhrougb what 
i«, described' as *reRaliort’ 
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lottiMtli' "hy hi^, l0f(44 
i^hikmi’ti fijKiBl, 1^"' 
slides ' miglu a 
OTect.' Report has 4t thJtt 
..she aiti^pted the other day to maJce 
''ainpiids ’ at a meeting , of the’Plan- 
„ nkig CpminiseiOn 'over whieii 
Prime Minister presided. But 'diew 
. p(>Utica]ly inspired performances, 
dWitesed by many seasoned/Obsot' 
ve«B .as ‘dmible-talV and ‘double- 
thirik’, con also increase cbnf^iOB 
add. demoralisation. 

' For precisely this reason, a nom- 
her of irifluentiil' CcmgreSwmen are 
anxious that the Jarpur Session of 
(the' AICC should be compelled to 
address itself to that long-neglected 
subject.—.Indibn socialism and its 
definition. A multitude of dcfinb 
tions arc permuted within the amor¬ 
phous Congress Party, and the bulk 
of the leadership' uses socialist ver- 
j iiiage purely, as a public relations 
gimmick. ' 

The cynieal public reaction whidi 
now greets Con'gress pronouncement^ 
about socialism underlines ' the 
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to (iaetMar bo Aat ^ 

millions lodm can ctppprehehd 
sodaltnu . ia pncttcal' ' 

8omethii|g on wmdi.«ven fhO'iium- . 
mum reaoaroh has- idiu ydt been 
done. ■ j ' . ; ^ ' 

|>e&>ina SociilllsBi 

, Naturally, 4he probleni of defin¬ 
ing a sodalist Creed''.for/India is 
mad^ all die 'more difficult when we 
are witnesSing^ profound’ dtanges in 
approach and' content to so many 
problems. IIub i^ true of .India,^ 
too. Witness the report of the Raj 
Committee On steel .which is jikely 
to modify ideas on the subjeta ;of 
controls. • With r^fard. to our coun¬ 
try’s agricuUure also, there is,the 
need for fresh ahd cogent thinking, 
particufariy on linking land^ reform 
to intensi'&e cultivation and'all that 
it involves. Sidularly, social owner¬ 
ship in industry can no longer ig¬ 
nore the vital elements of manage¬ 
ment and competition in the inte^ 
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.secaalifftB Vyi'/t0'’‘^tii«)i^ 
th«3l hate fo get'o»a if- imnjie w* 
old 'wJCkliM- 

,.At ^t,'^the^ 
omy .mark d»e ^of •*,1^ 

Copgress qiiflst fat, a twfo idMb|f< 
It is nbcoutagfag to lukow 
ai -lefist, jfeel dife, fan- s^ a 

quest Lc^ w> see wWt 'dcMt of tjto' 
ponse Apy get, iron* .thow .’wlm 
contiaanding posittom.in tbbtpiin^ 
party. Arpotphousneffli csen’ .be .^4 
dulful .ppHdcal weapon, but imt 
ampiphoas amorpfaniBness!' ' 

Tailpie'ce ; For whatewjr it is 
worth, those who ohsmTOd. Dtwali 
last rnontlt.had better pni^are to do 
so again. Hie weather- epnfioues 
.warm, and die weather forecasters 
declare, that winter will descend in 
the third' week of November, We, 
in Delhi, were' right for once. 
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Focus on Backward Regions 
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'T'HE leadership struggle, resolved 
by the appointment of the 14th 
Earl of Home, now plain Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, ha.s provided an un. 

, savoury spectacle of, the. Tory Party 
, with its iid off; personal antagon¬ 
ism, rivalry' and bitterness have 
been uppermost and the disctCitent- 
nWnt and rivalry continue to sim¬ 
mer under the facade qf the new 
dovemment. 

Tbe new Prime, Mftiister is anxi- 
. ous to eradicate any suspicion that 
■ his aristocratic background inevitab- 
, 1y itieans the end of all progressive 
niovement in the Conservative Party 
. —-a suspicion that w'as etroPg 
, enough to persuade Iain Macleod 
•and Enoch Powefl, the more for¬ 
ward-looking Cosiie^vatives, to re- 
ftise office. Ip his first political' 
^ech since he become Prime Min- 
istei;, ^ir AleC Douglas-Home has 
«id;. “Wn are npt lurching to the 
- right; we ore not lurking to the 
. We, are not farming at all. 

• me gmiig stfaignt ahead •— and 
J .^ifidght .ahead fa8C’\ ft’is in honw 
. <#8^ Lord Hoipe is mafcfpg 


lus maximum' effort to capture a 
new Qidmentum and yiitiative. 

Althou^ the U K economy after 
12 years of Conservative rule is at 
laat beginning to emerge from its 
rut, one of the most serious prob¬ 
lems facing the country lies in the 
, shaiply different prospects of the 
North and the Souffi. Indeed, the 
crippling social and economic . im¬ 
balance between the North and the 
South is the toughest, most intract¬ 
able and poteiitidly most dafhgerous 
■domestic problem faced by Britain 
in the 19^. 

Hifh Unenaplorntenl 

The latest figures for regional 
-employment (for . October) offer 
small comfort to Northern England 
and Scotland; both these regions 
have still more Iban 4J 'per cent of 
m^ uneraployed. In London and 
the-South-East .unemployment is l.S 
per c^t In Northern Ireland, the 
kii^doth’s most depressed region, 
.unemploymeiit is still wi^se.. the 
Tate for men faring 7.1 per cent. 

It is this'^ar adds to the 
unit tnfareating tduinge that tfan -new' 


Conservative Covemmeiu has intro¬ 
duced, the creation of a new post 
far Edward Heath (qne of. the alao- 
rans far the post of f’rime Minis¬ 
ter), with the grandiloquent title of 
“Secretary of State for Industry, 
Trade and Regional Development 
and President of the Board qf 
Trade”. .. ' . 

Resional UnemploT-meiit Rates 

{PtrctfUoges) 
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Oot 

1957 

Oct 

1962 

Oct 

1963 

london and South- 




£aat 

1,0 

lA 

L5 

E^t and South 

1.8 
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18 

South Weat 

lA 

2.1 

2,1 

Hidlaoda 

-* 

28 

1.7 

Torkahlre and 
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to 

2.1 
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North -Wwit 
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38 
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North 

1.4 

4.9 

48 

ScoUand 

2.8 

4,0 

4,7 
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3.5 
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TOTAL,: 

-owtet Britain 1.8 ,-SLa, 2.4 
N Ireland ‘ 7.0 0.7 .7.1 

* fisilier cloHlhcationi MtdlandB 0.9; 
North Midlands OA; Rast aM Wait 
Ridingi 0.9. , ' ^ , 
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'' ,’^n iuiit, o{’before; the 

wul’‘Bot tore' my 
<3i4 Boird of Tr»do 

//Xlt«w Mg^ificatat is' Heafli’ft oew 
^ wfe mdty going 10 be? U tbi| »bo 
onswter to Harold' 
. Hilton’s euggostion pot lojrwaid at 
V Jftsgiborou^'.for the creation of a 
Frodoctron Aiinistry? Whw Wilson 
jniaSde this proposal, it vras vigoroos- 
, Ip attacked in tbe'Tory press 
bnee^g remarks were made* about 
catting , the Treosu^ in two and 
^ nviffg one half tp Brown' and one 
naif to -Callagha'n. What , is now 
goin^ to be the, division of reepon- 
sihilify^ between Maudling, as Chan* 

. cellOr of the ^chequer, and He<uh 
in hts new role as prodnction over- 
loid, ? ■J«i the Treasury 'then going to 
.he' respohsihle for the regolation of 
the economy as a whole — budgeta* 
ry and monefary poKcy, internatio¬ 
nal lending and borrowing, ex¬ 
change rates, incopie policies, etc — 
and Heath, in his new role, for im- 
.provements in the efficiency of parti¬ 
cular industries and < regions, indus- 
. trial management, training practi¬ 
ces and general relations with busi¬ 
nessmen ? Heath certainly seems to 
have cast himself as the Tory ans¬ 
wer to Wilson, and his revamped 
’.Bowrd of .Trade as the riposte to 
Wilson’s projected Ministry • of EIx- 
'panaiop. 

Comments on Heath’s new post 
have largely concentrated oft regio¬ 
nal development. Dealing with 
spreading prosperity, the new Prime 
Minister said: “We shall put in* 
creasipfg effort into this to see that 
no part of the Kingdom is left out 
. of the general prosperity. That is 
ydiy Mr Heath has his new job”. 

- Having conceded that planning 
' of ‘ a sort is nece^ry, is the Gov- 
errpnent now coming round to the 
belief that five ent^tprise is not all 
that it is cQjijutod to And 
that'the free nlajr'(« tJ»o market 
ecoaomy, if left to itsalf, 'does 'not, 
inevitable produce ^ best econo- 
ptic muUs and thai a certain 
: Juttoitot of direc^n of industry may, 
ntw att, bi necetoary? The Board 
’ Trade bat certainly, in tbd past, 


regid^l 

. -rwly. recently to*to has ,be*n a 
basic eonvictitm k» *,Whitehwl that 
Op'.aitiftcial redis^bution of work' 
' betW^ >Hoitb, dnd Sm^ dh non- 
econoDuc grounda. would weaken 
the eonipetitiven«ts. '(^ the economf 
'as 4 Wltofe.' For^-a variety of rea- 
sms, economic and political and 
'with.an «dacticiti..to ^ .e^ng, tto 
Government has become, convinced 
that jmoto active interyention is n- 
quii^ to steer capital investment, 
^Coptrocts and social' eripendUure to¬ 
wards, the under^develbped areas in 
Britain. It certain that in 

the moittfas ahead, there will be a 
substantial shift of Government 
' policy in thq treatment of these less 
favoured regions. 'Tbis is underlined 
by Heatti’s appointment, One of his 
main jobs will be to co.oTxlinate the 
pew programme of regional deve¬ 
lopment in Britain, as soon as White¬ 
hall and the 'Cabinet can agree on 
what the new programma s’hould do. 

Sironfer Boajrd of Trade 
. It has been obvious for- a very 
long 'time that the' Board of Trade 
has not really been pulling, its 
weight. Quite demonstratively it has 
not been doing the job it should, 
i e, maintaining e proper contact 
with business and industry and help¬ 
ing with impruvementt in the effici¬ 
ency of particular regions and in¬ 
dustries. Had the Board of Trade 
been doing its job properly, it might 
perhaps not have been necessary to 
create the National Economic Deve¬ 
lopment Council whose main virtue 
for rtie Opvemmept is its contact 
with industry. 

Businessmen have been very 
conscious of the fact that the Board 
of Trade and the Other Ministries 
whose activities bear upon industry 
seem to have aoinewhat differing 
philosophies which have been a 
source of potential and sometimes 
actual trouble. On more than one 
occasion,, the Board of Trade has 
been overruled by the Cabinet, whe¬ 
ther on- tha question-of resala'prioe- 
maintenanoe or the fate of the Dun¬ 
dee jute industry. In matters of in- 
ternatimuil trade, the Board of 
Trade has shown no ability to launch 
out- as‘an initiator, bf a drive for 
free , world trade but has followed 
‘ rgther docilely die- lead given by 
otfabr countries..A reorganisation of 
.this Department,, making it a power- 


Ms h 

long, ovenduo* if I Britain to seriotisfy 
,.,to pursue a j^Iicy .'of growth and 
'-daveiop^ent. ' ' ‘ . 

. A strong Bdard of Trade 'hiA a - 
, ntojoa role to play in' the moderiu- < 
iwtion of, Bfiushu industry. As a 
senior Cabinet Miftister with' en¬ 
hanced 'poWers of co-ordinatipn* 
Heath is now in 0- position' to StolVe 
for greater consistericy and clarity* 
in (tovernmerjt policy towardli in¬ 
dustry and regional , dOveiopnient. 
Heath is -one of the key men* in' ' 
the Home team, and his success will 
have the-biggest inilaence of all Oft' 
tfo morale and prospects of the 
ConseryaUves in the next election. 

in view of , tiie preoccupation of 
the Tories with perspnalitiSs rather 
toan policies, it is tempting to - 
eulate how Heath's new appoint- 
.meqt will affect the politicai rivaV 
ry betWem ,hijn and Maudling, one- 
of the men who wcife tipped' for- 
the Premiership.-The’new appoint¬ 
ment will provide Heath with a 
chanCe to recover the position he 
,loSt as a. result of the ' Brussels 
breakdown, It is inevitable, that thn, 
rivalriw between the, two will in¬ 
crease; particularly as they will 
both be Operating on the crucial eco-. 
nomic front. Maudling is. naturally 
suspicions of Heath's new respoftid- , 
bilities and has. pointed oUt quite 
, clearly that "overall responsibility” 
for economic policy rentaitte. With , 
him as Chancellor, The Treasury 
has surrendered nofte of its prero.'* 
gatives. 

It will be interesting to sets what 
will happen in the moftths ahead* 
I.ast week-end, Maudling m^de it 
clear that he was not wimftg to. let. 
his hard earned success in reviving 
the-economy to ,be wSsted. by an¬ 
other bout of public spending which 
would Invite inflation; yet once the 
Hailsham report is published it will 
be Heath’s responsibility to see that 
a great deal of money is spenf in> 
the undeT-deyeloped areas.* .Should 

there be a hard winter, and should 
unemployment rise, ' on whose 
shoulders will the blgme' he placed 
— of, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer respo'nsible for the. economy ■ 
as a. whole or of Heath the new 
overlord of the uftder-developed re* 
gicftis? As The Observer has point¬ 
ed out, of . all the new men in neiv> , 
jolM, Heato is'certainly the one to 
Watch; and Maudling,. for one. will 
certainly watch him. 






Negro-If'hiie 'Mdrriag^-''' ',-;^ '-;;'':;';f 


MEGRO friend once told me 

tltat the reason why white 
{leople do not want to live with 
even a single Negro family in their 
neighbourhood is that they are 
afraid that their daughters would 
he attracted by black hoys. That 
this fear is not entirely basebta has 
subsequently been revealed by 
events 1 hare come across. 

The word miscegenation, defined 
as “racial interbreeding”, is now- 
a-days heard with increasing fie^ 
quency. Racial segregationists all 
over the country have been busy 
admonishing that one of the inevit¬ 
able ‘evils’ of a widening integra¬ 
tion would he miscegenation. A 
surprisingly large number of peo¬ 
ple, who are not particularly op¬ 
posed to the Negro civil rights 
movement, are terrified by the 
prospect of increasing mixed mar¬ 
riages. Segregationists are, there¬ 
fore, trying to do their best to ex¬ 
ploit such deep-seated prejudice and 
fear. 

Negro Male's Sex Appeal 

Not that too many anti-racists 
look upon miscegenation as a means 
to achieving greater integration. 
Nor need it be the goal of 
integration. Certainly, the Jews, 
the Catholics and the several Pro¬ 
testant and other denominations in 
this country now live together in a 
relatively non-discriminatory and 
peaceful atmosphere, although 
marriage among these groups is 
still fairly limited. One might thus 
even think that in the eveSnt of a 
successful racial integration the 
pattern of Negro-white marriages 
need not or should not be any 
different. The alleged sex appeal 
of the Negro male does, however, 
cast serious doubt on such thinking. 
And the over-apprehensiveness of 
the white community indicates 
that they take this alleged sex 
appeal seriously. 

The recent hullabaloo in this 
country about miscegenation and 
the laws applying to it started with 
the oorie^pondence between a Negro 
soldie!* (who is married to a white 
and whose military unit is 
^Ki^tranaferred from Germany to 
the s^regated Southern State of 
Georgia) and the attorney general 


of (^rgia. Regardiiw the legal 
status of his tnanrioge me attorney 
general's answer was that in (Jeor- 
gia it is “unlawful for a white per¬ 
son to marry anyone exc^t a wmte 
person” ana that “any marriage in 
violation of ffiis set^on shall 
void”. This means that m order 
to escape the wrath of law the 
couple will have to request transfer 
to another unit in a State where 
their marriage would not be con¬ 
sidered illegal. 

Sttitreine Court Evasive 

The case of the Negro soldier has 
been coupled with another recent 
case of mixed marriage. Charlayne 
Hunter, the first coed admitted to 
the University of Georgia, was sub¬ 
sequently found to have secretly 
married a white student. Most 
probably Charlayne and her hus¬ 
band will now choose to move out 
of Georgia. 

It is interesting though that 
quite a few people in the North 
are apparently unaware of the fact 
that there arc as many as 19 States 
today in which miscegenation 
(Negro-white) is forbidden by law. 
These States are Wyoming, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Itolaware, Mary¬ 
land, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kentucky 
and the II States of the Civil War 
Confederacy. Some of these States 
also forbid marriages between 
whites and all other races, and 
any minister knowingly perform¬ 
ing a mixed marriage ceremony is 
liable to be legally reprimanded. 
Further, in quite a few of these 
States there is a heavier penalty for 
sexual relations outside of marri¬ 
age when the parties involved do 
■not belong to the same race. 

There is some confusion as to 
what would happen to a mixed cou¬ 
ple who get married in a State 
which allows such marriage and 
then move into a State which bars 
it. The U S Supreme Court has not 
yet given a precise ruling on this 
question. However, as things are, 
the couple would be very likely to 
bo penalised in case they were found 
living together. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, their marriage, 
which was legally initiated, would 
now be considered automaticallv 
null and void. What is even more 


' , ' 

rixHculoue it dliit dte dii|^a 
oii' such iwtorrahigl wdUm 

suddenly be declared illegitnntite 
and they would lose 'of 

heritance. 

Mixed Marriafes Wifi IncKuMa . 

In all probability, Negro-wfa^ 
marriages will go cm mcreaafngt in 
future, although, according to avail' 
able survey statistics covering tlte 
States where miscegenatioii u.-legid, 
only a little over 5 per cent of 
married Negroes seem to have notr- 
Negro wives. It has been obsMved 
that more and more Negro soldiers 
who are stationed overseas come 
back to the US with white wives. 
It is pertinent to ask, therefore, 
what the Supreme Court U going 
to do about the constitutionality of 
State laws against miscegenation. In 
all the 12 States which have re¬ 
pealed laws barring miscegenation 
since the last war, it is the rele¬ 
vant State Courts which have been 
responsible for such abrogation. 
The Supreme Court ha.s consistently 
shied away from making a definite 
ruling. Lately there have been at 
least two appeals to the Court in 
connection with cawiB involving 
mixed-marriage bans. On both occa¬ 
sions it has sidetracked the actual 
constitutional issue by skilfully 
disposing of the cases themselves. 
Whether the latest case involving a 
Florida couple would be similarly 
put aside by the Court is still a 
matter of speculation 

The Supreme Court reconvenes 
for its new term on October 7. The 
eoming year will Be a particularly 
rough one for the Court especially 
because some important decisions on 
the race piobleni will be thrust 
upon it. The retirement last year of 
‘conservative’ Justice Frankfurter 
and his prompt replacement by 
Kennedy’s own man, Arthur Gold¬ 
berg, has given the so-called ‘acti¬ 
vist’ group a solid majority. On 
the other hand, however, the oppo¬ 
sition of the Congress, the Araeri 
can Bar Association and the State 
chief justices would certainly conti¬ 
nue to increase. Before, therefore, 
Justice Douglas (6$) and Black 
(77) retire, the ‘activiito’ would 
have to accomplish a great deal 
arid in great haste. 
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7est-Tu6e Baby 


MMq ibeaitly of llte V«ti^ 
f. «i Kotbour 'i» sooiediiiq; f>|>r 
j|ldyoottoe4ad<Ht yorng featoio 
Wrtura bad betteir loiive well 
MadWn AveniM -with its 
pioso seQ toothpaste! vrUb cfalo- 
fopbyi ot department stores with 
jienonaHsed «rvice. Kashmir’s 
ttMOataim will be described; its 
pamrw but fast moving ntreams will 
speak didr own language, without 
omfit of tourist literature. Those 
adjectives (which, Anatole Fiance 
reminded us long ago, only weaken 
your nouns) and those tourist hureau 
folders do not really insult the 
Valley; they should shame only 
their producers; but they may evoke 
perverse reactions in men like 
Aldous Huxley who, you may re^ 
member, bad read so much about 
die Taj that, when in its presence, 
he was mildly disappointed. One 
would need to be very insensitive 
indeed not to respond to the loveiy 
Valley; even the Kashmiris—whose 
women have the prettiest faces in 
the dirtiest clothes and whose men 
could do with an araiual wash — 
have gloriously failed to impair the 
nameless grace of Kashmir, It is 
pathetic to see them name their 
hotels and similar establishments 
after this or that in Switzerland, to 
which this writer is not a total 
stranger and which he in fact greatly 
admires. Let it he recorded then, 
in vile Americanese, that Kashmir 
is Switzerland plus — minus Swiss 
organisation. Foreigners who criti¬ 
cise India for clinging to Kashmir 
desidte demographic facts should 
still be appreciative of the only 
possible Indmn reaction to the sec- 
neiy of Kashmir; “This Valley is too 
good for the Pakistanis’’. The ele¬ 
ment of politics in such a statement 
is the least important. Our Ameri¬ 
can and British critics would have 
felt exactly the same way — if they 
wen Indians —- and then set about 
rationalising all that has ^ppened, 
as we have been doing. 

You do not begin to understand 
Jawaharlal Nehru if you let yourself 
lofget for a moment that he is a 
Kudhnnrt brahmin, wHh the stress 
e^lly divided betwseri, < Kashmiri 
and b^min. It is a*l very well for 
0 distont Bengali, sudi as this writer, 


to ^ to be cSdwdve, inaimTtial and 
all toat about Kashmir; ^ analysis 
leaves out one the most matenal 
factors in dm whole affair if he does 
not examine and take full account 
of Ndbtni vis-a-vis Kashmir. Has it 
occurred to many that, if he wen 
to part with Kas^ir, Nehru would 
be, at least psyxdiologically, a nfu- 
gee -~ like tltose millions from 
East and West Pakistan? This is 
/not a status a Prinie Minister seeks 
for himsdlf, especially when his 
country is in physical possession of 
all that (s most durable in Kashmir. 
When Messrs Harriman and Sandys 
make misguided and mis-tim^ 
efforts to make Pandit Nehru “see 
reason’’ over Kashmir, they miss 
this important psychological point. 
That the pressure came at a time of 
the Prime Minister’s personal humi¬ 
liation from the Chinese was fore¬ 
doomed to reduce the Swaran 
Singh-Bhutto exchanges into an ex¬ 
ercise in political masturbation. 
Who ever knew that Whitehall and 
Washington were so guileless as not 
to know this elementary thing? 

* 

When some years ago a writer 
described Kashmir in the Econonust 
as a fairly well run Indian colony, 
this reporter was left oddly unexcit¬ 
ed. Hiere arc ways and ways of 
labelling a particular phenomenon. 
Dash it all. India is a country of 
diversities. Is Scotland a fairly well 
run colony of England’s? Some 
describe the entire South as a colony, 
not so very benevolently run, ol the 
Hindi-speaking North. Only those 
who unquestioningly accept the 
stigma attaching to the word “co¬ 
lony” will be angered. The more 
important questions to ask are how 
well run Kashmir is, how the rela- 

Kulunlr Diary 

“Bak^i Is as Bakshi Goes”, which 
aopeared on October 12, was part 
11 of Flibbertigibbet’s Kashmir 
Diary and was to have followed the 
piece which appears on this paqe. 
However, owing to a postal qui-k. 
the two parts reached us in reverse 
order and. It Is regretted, have been 
published fn that order. 

-Ed, 


tions are shaping between India and 
Kashmir — whether or not one is a 
coloniser and the mher a colony. 
It H all too easy to descnbe India’s 
Kashmir as America’s Formosa, 
although, in relation to India’s re¬ 
sources, she has poured not a little 
money into Kashmir. With what 
return? To ask the question is to 
concede a certain separateness to 
Kashmir. To set official pretensions 
aside, India would hold a plebiscite 
here tomorrow if she could be sure 
of the result. How to explain the 
uncertainty? What went wrat^, if it 
be true that a plebiscite in an ear¬ 
lier year would have been a “cinch” 
for India? Or was the uncertainty 
inherent in the situation of a Mus¬ 
lim side-pocket attached to an over¬ 
whelmingly Hindu Jawahar jacket? 
Ibere are no easy answers. There is 
much to be said for India perserver- 
tng with the secular ideal; the libe¬ 
ral West does its own ideals less 
than justice when it wants India to 
abandon her secularism. Kashmir is 
the test, which India may or may 
not pass; Pakistan is not prepared 
even to sit for the teet. 


On the subject of Kashmir being 
an Indian colony, this writer has 
something to tell India’s British 
critics. Seventy-five or 80 years ago, 
Whitehall was seriously considering 
settling Britons in Kashmir, much 
as has been done since in Kenya 
mid Southern Rhodesia. Better sense 
prevailed.in the event; but for stu¬ 
dents of die “ifs” end “buts” of 
history, what a vista opens up for 
speculation! How would a sizeable 
white colony of settlers have behav¬ 
ed when the Pakistani hordes des¬ 
cended on the Valley in 1947? 
Think of a Katanga in this beautiful 
Valley! Kashmir- too is before the 
United Nations; there is a certain 
U N presence in Kashmir too •— 
those station wagons in Srinagar 
which tell you, quite gratuitously, 
that they will give you no lift. But 
what a differenqe in scale and mag¬ 
nitude between the two problems! 
Both the U N and India should be 
grateful that the Kashmir problem 
is not more serious than it is. It 
really would have been too’ m'teh 
to be told by Lord Salisbury in 1947 
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INDIANC^IL 

8IQNIPIES 

PROGRE88 

India Is a nation advanelno ft^tldly in manyflolds. 
Ths Indian Oil Company is n»Mng a significant 
contribution towards this prog>Tass. Jyotl Brand 
Suptrior Kerossna, for instance, Iv used all over the 
country for lighting and oooMng. it .reaches even the 
emaJlest, rsmoteat villages swiftly and economically 
through distributing agents all over ths eountrjf., 

INOIANOIL also plays a vital role in the march of 
education—from lamp'lit village school to city 
eolloges and unlversltias which employ visuataids' 
to learning, such as films and radio. Cine eguip' 
ment and radio and electric trenafbrmers are all oil' 
lubricated. Thuc, oil is helping in the nationwide 
lltaraey drive. 

The Indian Oil Company markets and distributes 
petroleum products ell Over India. INDIANOIL Is 
also the sole distributor In this country for Mobil 
industrlel, automotive and marina lubrleantB,werid' 
famous for their premium guottty. ^ 

Indtan OH OMnpany Ltd. 

Heed Ofitoe: CIsrke Road. Mahaisxmt, BombsyoSd, 
Western Brinch: 'Rathml', Carmichael Road, 
ltombsy*26 WB. Northern Branch: 'Jeevan Vihar*, 
3 RarUvnent Street. New Delhi-!. Efotcm Brandis 
P*i4 Dr. Sundari Mohan Avemw Cslcxitta-K 
Southern Branch: 'Khivrsj Mansion’. ISO-A, Mount 
Road, Madri$-|. 
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;f^iil^ 'sm it^tet!^. Amy' ‘ 

;;'"r, '* ' ' 

in. Kadbair is vsmibi'' 
flf irai^ one faaj seen years «g«», 
Ida Kaiiul in Af^nnistant 
iCWM^t and Teraez in Uzb^u^. 
(A pMtsfa girl ‘recently toW tbis 
Writer'liurt' '^few Delhi alw^S ie* 
sdhdeA her of, Tashkent. So 
Jor poor*' Lutyens!) The people a» 
lodb more G^rat / Asian than 
]^iao« tf Indian tneana those of the 






''■0m V''#a'''^'«yi[W Arntm^ 

A «tand»‘tcMth* 
townee Ksind dbe-'^^ier J^fir nnit' 
Kashmiri h^uslims are Kaduniris 
first atWl MdsliiBs second. Perbspe. ■ 
At Whar ptHttt,' if any, lava they 
begun to he. Inwns? No Bihari ot 
'fien|^ or, Madrasi has the right to 
ask SI Kadi^iri this qu^nition until 
he has answered it himdf honestly. 
There in Chandanwari, eight miles 
from 'Pafaalgam at an altitude of 
91500 |t, there is an <^d brid^ that 
every tourist must be shown; it is 
,madel entirely of kW, not. by engi* 
iieera but by nature. There it bangs, 


iQur Ceicutta better 


wm w i H i^py ^ipcipiiQiMg iniWIttllsBfi W 

te»h into mm ttiidtj^ &e aui, | 
huge block of ids alMdy sSjMtb^ 
from the ttaih Mdge. fine waiits 
acrow it ivitfa drily a riiiid iriid 
no means disagre^te tense of tn^ 
security. Kadnnir’s Indian contiee* 
tion is not a perfect parallel; but 
dieie are points in cOmuion, Meaii' 
Wbite, both New Delhi and Srinagar 
do well to remember that they 
are skating oit thin ice, more or 
less dextrouflly. A surer touch hi at 
once possible and necessaiy. 

-~FI{hb€rtfpbb«t 


Restrictidnist Policies in Jute 


I J'M A’s Defence Dneonvincing 


*T*HE working time agreement is 
IJMA’b sacred cow. In one 
form or ‘another, agreements .for 
regulatii^ production have been 
with the jute industry since’ its 
earUest days. The Bengal Chamber’s 
historian, Geoffrey Tyson, recalls 
that the “too rapid” expansiop of 
manufacturing capacity led to the 
{ormation of the Jute Manufactu¬ 
rers' Association (which later be¬ 
came the IJMA) to fix prices at 
weekly intervals. Price fixation 
was soon abandoned and the Asso- 
elation thereafter adopted a working 
time agreement for Ae .regulation' 
of output under a covenant signed 
in February 1886 for an initial 
'period of five years. Then as now 
the favoured instrument of regular 
tion was the sealing of a percentage 
looms or alternatively a reduction 
' working hours. A 10 per Cent 
sWtling of sacking looms came into 
effect in 1890. 

Bias—VhoSef 

To IJMA, the working time agree¬ 
ment has thus become a way of life. 
Any suggestion that the old order 
may have outlived its usefulness 
provokes violent and unreasoning 
wrath almost as a conditioned re¬ 
flex. Not surprisingly therefore it 
in high dudgeon, sent off a 20- 
pa^ reply to the Shrivastava Com- 
ntittee report* because it dared-to 
suggest that “there.is no longer any 

»/ /«»» C^m^Utet, CsW 

‘ mritnent of India, Ministry of later-* 
* , SHUlcmSl Tiwie, July. 1983. ' 
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heed fbE the continuation of the 
agreement”. Not content with reject- 
hig their recommendation, IJMA has 
gone so far as' to accuse the C 9 mmit- 
tee of an/‘undue bias”-against the 
mills generally and the Association in 
particular. Injured and indignant, 
LIMA fipds itself unable “to resist 
the conclusion” that-the Shrivastava 
Committee has “no .faidi” in the 
Association’s ability fo play a major 
role in the future development of 
the country’s jute industry. This, v«>f 
course, assumes a preemptive right 
to leadership, ah attitude of mind 
typical of IJMA. 

The accusation of bad faith could 
have been dismissed as an aberra¬ 
tion but for certain special circum¬ 
stances. The <;otmnittee consisted 
of five officials headed by N C Shri¬ 
vastava, adviser on Industrie^ to the 
Plannin^g Commission. Of the other 
four, three represented the Ministries 
of Commerce and Industry, Finance, 
and Food and Accriculture., The 
fourth was Ajit ‘ Mazoomdar, then 
the jute comm'ssioner in Calcutta, 
the only member with some direct 
experience of the industry’s problems. 

It is an open secret that IJMA 
fell out with Mazoomdar over the 
disastrous block closures of June 
and. July 1961. Some of its leading 
members mounted a /ehaJ against 
this’official and"pulled every con¬ 
ceivable string to get him removed 
from the job. New Delhi’s high- 
stttinded socialists, as onb must r(H 
grelfiilly admit, did nut fail to oblige. 


The vigour of IJMA’s protects leaves 
no doubt that the “bias” imputed to . 
the eernmittee is in continuation ^ 
its campaign against Mazoomdar 
wbo as member-secretary is anumedl 
to have played a largo part in iha 
drafting of the report 

Reiiart Too Mihf 

Actually the report is a miM anff 
factual document which rarely 
makes any value judgements. It hr 
also rather skimpy becatise the- 
whole subject of the working time 
agreement merits only three, rather 
short paragraphs. The committefe 
must have known that IJMA will 
mount a strong counter-attack, and 
should have, therefore, attempted to 
anticipate the arguments usually ad¬ 
vanced in favour of retaining the 
working time agreement. Its failure 
to do this is the more unfortunate 
because the technical oomplexities of 
regulation make this a forbidding 
subject to the outsider without 
privileged access to information 
that IJMA very naturally is reluc¬ 
tant to share with anyone. 

IJMA claims that production 
curbs were necessary to spread out 
the limited supp'y of domestic raW ' 
jute. At first si^t this sounds plau¬ 
sible until one tries to estshlish 
some rational correlation betwe^ 
the permitted level of woihing and 
the size of fticreselve harvests. Fropi 
the end of 1949, when devaluation 
created a complete deadlock id > 
Indo-Pakistani trade, to the beg'n* 
ning of 1056, one-eighth of the 
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jidcUtt MttM^ned imVwyiogly Meii 
tad fm )oi^ periods U» woriwd 
were reduced irom tb^ MUMl* 
, 48- per week to 42^ or 45. Froai 

1956 to 1960, control was leu is- 
Hexibie; there was a five month 
period in 1956 when sealing of 
looms was reduced to 5 per, cent, 
lollowed by a two-month period at 
7^ per cent. Thereafter mills went 
back to the ‘norm’ of 12^ per cent 
which continued with minor changes 
upto the end of 1961. A dearer 
picture of performance may be ob¬ 
tained perhaps from the trend of 
overall output of manufactured 
goods but this again shows little 
correspondence with the sisc of 
crop, yet IJMA insists on adjust¬ 
ments to raw material suppliu as 
the principal justification for the 
working time agreement. All one 
can say on availab'e evidence is that 
IJMA has yet to prove its case. 

Man-Made Siortages 

The Association’s memorandum 
says that until 1958 the jute mills 
in India did not have home grown 
jute sufficient in quantity, let alone 
quality, to meet their demands, and 
had to rely consequently on what 
imports the Government chose to 
permit. In 1958, the index of raw 
jute production was 158 and of 
mesta 255 (1949-50= 100). The 
acreage under the crops was 18 and 
9 lal^ acres or a total of 27 lakh 
acres. This declined in the next 
two years to 24 and 22 lakh acres, 
bringing down with it the produc¬ 
tion indices to 140 for jute and 
168 for mesta the next season and to 
122 and 170 in the year after. 

In other words, the ability to 
grow large quantities of fibre at 
home had been established by 
1958, os IJMA itself acknowledges. 
If there was a subsequent falling off 
in production, it was less because of 
die vagaries of the monsoon than 
the pric« which the farmer was 
allowed to earn for his crop. Since 
the working time agreement directly 
effects the demand for fibre, is it 
fanciful to suggest that IJMA should 
bear some responsibility for the 
man-made shortage of 1^9 which 
unfavourable weather aggravated in 
i960? This interrelationship bet- 
weesi the industry’s operating level, 
a» determined by th« IJMA commit¬ 
tee virtually its own discretion 
i4th only a modicum of consultation 
with an obliging State Government, 
and the harveets is a fruitful fidd 


jcti wnicst • Sianvwwn 

cononiUee hoe uidoctunately left 
uaexploied. 

Impact of Experm 
IJMA claims dim regulation of 
production has also helpi^ to rest¬ 
rict the scope of the foreign buyer 
to influence madket conditions by 
their purchasing policy. But how ? 
In the only instance cited in the 
memorandum, a reduction of sealing 
to 5 per cent in 1966 is claimed to 
have led to “an increase in sacking 
stocks by 100 per cent in the course 
of six montl^ with a consequent 
fall in the price of heavy goo^ to 
unremunerative levels’’. 

At the time, Pakistan mills, our 
sole competitors in sacking, had a 
a productive capacity of less than 
55,000 tons a year against a million 
tons in India, Competition could, 
therefore, be only marginal which 
the Indian industry shuld have 
known how to tackle, having been 
freed by that time from the export 
duty imposed to mop up windfall 
profits during the Korean boom but 
allowed unnecessarily to linger until 
1955. 

Since competition was only a neg¬ 
ligible factor at the time, one must 
assume that the accumulation of 
stocks reflected the well known short¬ 
term inelasticity of demand for jute 
goods. If 80 , was IJMA right to 
base its judgement on the experi¬ 
ence of as short a period as six 
months? This is indeed the crux of 
the matter, as the Committee’s re¬ 
port pinpoints when it says; 

“The forecasts on which the 
agreement is based are essentially 
of a short seasonal character. It 
does not appear premier to attempt 
to achieve stability in the short 
run by making frequent changes 

in the level of production.” 

Link wiih Marke* Operators 
Equally valid is the point that 
prices have rarely needed pushing 
up in the last 6 or 8 years but just 
the other way round. Except in 
1958-59, yearly average of sacking 
prices (100 bags of B Twills) has 
always been about Rs 110 and hes¬ 
sian above Rs 40 (40’’ x 10 oz per 
100 yards), or around the maximum 
levels recommended by IJMA dele¬ 
gations and others m the long term 
interests of -protecting markets 
against substitutes. 

A more fundamental Objection to 
the IJMA claim is diat the mills sell 


'ffw'JhuK' 

ti^ in die hEwal ail*I^tj nkhor 
to Ihe lidthhato buyer. price ^ 
latter pays k set by ^ Em littHa 
Jute and Hessiafi Eacha^’a trading 
ring, several removes away frotn the 
aettud equation between deipand 
and supply. In the circumettmees, 
the mills’ operations can have little 
direct influence on price. TbiM a*’ 
aumes, of ooune, diat mills oind the 
market operators are independent 
entities, a proposition wfaidh ja very 
much suspect. 

Not content with these claima, 
IJMA advances several oUms. It 
says that the agreement has helped 
to stabilise employment by avoid^ 
wide swings in the levels of output. 
The stability is not in dispute but 
the fact remains that total employ¬ 
ment in the mills has declined in 
the past ten years by 100,000 or 
more. 

Markets Lost 

Finally, the claim is made that 
the agreement is “a highly effective 
means” of securing a quick increase 
in production when this is required. 
On this little need be said except 
to point out that world production 
has increased steadily from year to 
year with little contribution from 
India. The latest figures show the 
world total to have risen from an 
average of 1.5 million tons in 1946- 
50, to 1.97 million tons in 1951-56, 
and more sharply to 2.5 million tons 
in 1957-61.* The corresponding 
Indian figures are 983,000 tons, 
997,000 tons and 1.08 million tons 
which works out to a growth of less 
than 2 per cent in 1951 56 compared 
with 1946-50 and of 9 per cent in 
1957-61 over the previous five years 
against a rise of 30 per cent and 60 
per cent in the world total, 

IJMA is right that the expansion 
of the Pakistani industry would 
have come in natural course; one 
may, in fact add that India could 
and should have done nothing to 
obstruct its legitimate growth. But 
the point to consider is whether the 
quantitative increase in non-Indkn 
production would have still taken 
place at this rate had IJMA actively 
pursued a policy of making jute 
availaUe at the lowest possible price 
in the world market? 

* ’'Industrial Ftbrsa”, a review eompll- 

ed by the Commonwealth Econemte 

Committee, London, July, 196S. TaUe 

118, p 173. 
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it^'^EuropfSBij Ec»ooi«|lt 

^Cao^ualty ,ttitin out t* M 0 

djjWi^e. thjrpwiiw, jta ■ w^i^t 

in 'tilvour n libOtariraoe policies 
an4 ,^t*W«W>8 ;«id to developng 
tq^ntrieo or will it grow’ hito^A^ 
{Dtvard'lbekihg jsjbc, ieolationiist Utd 
protectictmt? U K Ktago^a^ poaes 


to the ^mt 49 to 
what .cdh. hie florae, to^ intreoM idie 
expoi;tB to the E £ C iiei* 
«W how. ‘Tbis |>rotilIein 'engaged * 
' tRor^n^ar. hi the ^Bcoqdi and more 
^uitfuli part c4 bik hoolt. lliough , 
Whave had eftip^dous trade di^** 

' cite with tn^ E K C ower sinee its 


jujla ’afl tod-famalar .question tad ■' inception, the question of perspad-: 
devotes <a' good parti of hia bodk 'ta ii^t' the Community to accept niore 


framing an inconclusive ahsw^r, for> 
'getting thsit the answer is iiapUoit, 
ia hisi own description erf the ^‘buslc 
attitude” >ai the, EEC countries 
Vhich,* he says, has S’iways' beeq' 
’‘conditioned' by the prospect' of 


of uur' exports received scant atteU- 
ticai^'from Ooveriiment of itnifia 
dU Mactnilfan announced in July 
1961 ,diat Ifritain would apply for 
mentbeBship ^ Rome ' 'treaty.^ 
Even then, India was slow t6 .ahscss 


taablishihg an excluriyes union qf ' tfe'Hpplicatieftis of'the-dhveloptnent. 
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the-Westerrt cduntfies, whiih Will be 
' eednomicaUy strong and politically 
viable fo play. Big Power politics in 
the changing world”. - • , ' • 

Not Exeesslvely Proteciioiiut 

, It . shputd be fairly obvious thht 
any country or group, ol' countries 
which aspires tp a Big Power role 
can hardly hope to achieve its objcc- 


Ak Rangndtat Writses, “Eor a long 
time, evert after - Britain-^India’^s 
principal economic , partner —had ' 
decided to plunge into the 
movement,;India did n6l <q^ tay, 
seripui attempt uj study' the sitpa* 
lion and take advapee action 'to. 
rtieet the new' challenge. Therd was 
a’sense oT sbdek ^-Britain’s’decision 
hut^ apart* from ^roe Vagus expres-; 


tive by pursuing .isolationist polices, siohe of regret and f^ars, India did 
Asa major wonomic and ^IkkaP Iktle else, until the climate -* 


pdwer the EEC must, in the long 
,run, expect to match and excel the 
‘ ■ efforts of the 'other Powers to in-' 
^uence wOrld affairs. In . specillc 
, economic tferms, it will haVe to bid 
, for an increasing share of trade and, 

‘ insofar as it' has come' about that 
trade'and political inffudnee" follow 
. tfeonOmtp aid, grant increasing .quan¬ 
tities of development' aid. Liberal 
trade and generous aid have little 
to do with political and eoonomic 
, ideaKsih. '•much 'with the compul-., 
’ sions of power politics. 

In fact, it, would' be difficult tq 
establish that the E E 'C has been 
’ excessively proteetkmist even in its 
formative years. . To taki*' Rangne- 
■ fcar’a own,statistics, in I960 the in\« 

, ports-of the six, per‘capita 'of .popu- 
' Ration, amounted {o $ 125 comnared 
p* only A 81 for'the’United States. 

. -K imports were^.linlwd to per capita' 
' income, the'Six would eiqergh in, 
* even more’ favourable ligbt, ' 
.There' is little reason, therefore”, 
why Indita pulicy-roakera should' 
^pip'.dfinp clv$t tite' E E C 'evolving* 

, jita'a protoettortist hlpp. Whaf is 


at 


Brussels stan^ becoming sticky-” 


likqly.'Loss fiTtaKoeraled 

In the initial stage the negoUa- 
tidns, India relied , exclusively on 

British efforts to obtain satisfactory 
safeguards for Comnionwealth trade. 
It was not until November 1961 
that the Government of India made 
the first mow tp establish direct 

contact with ,the E E C by appoint¬ 
ing an envoy at Brussels. But it was 
only in Mav 1962, almost a year- 
after the British apnlicatipn for 

membership, that India- sent her 

first note to tHq Six. Even this be¬ 
lated Biemoranduni turned out to be 
“a, rat her pathetic appeaf to the Six 
lo safecriiard Tndia’s' economic ties' 
with' Britain” antj cdncentraieri on 
the- effect, of the d'scondnuance of 
the Commonwealth preference copse' 
'fluent on British piembership of the 
EEC instead of making a case for 
a larger share.of E Ej t’s, imports 
for India. That the latter, approach 
would have bean far more effective 
is shk'gorted bt die- willingness of 


wirfi tl^c U K dragged pn.-'to'bffer 
tavnuckhle .trade ‘ajrangemeiits id'/', 
lUdja through direct negotuqiflns. 

e e / 

. In the largely emotional reaction ' 
to the British move to jduirthe Coip' 

* irton "Market, •Rangnelsar* i^O'wb,- die * 
likely losft of expdrts was Vf:ry inui% >, 
jwer*estiinate4 On the basis of’ q 
^ipirtdking 'analysis of the pfospebts'' 
;for each" of our' uiator. export items« 
.he pdncludes^ "AlIowHiig .for some* 
losses in ihg luofe- wtoerable ex-^ ' 
ports, ^perhaps roughly *aboa^ ffO 
;per cent of India’8 export to Britain > 
-‘and the Sk uhould ttaerta unserttb^ , 
frdpi the Europeta movSi, The pro8- ‘ 1 
pects-fot the "ha'ance are-rather 

J nqertajn. E^P aifter ‘' t^tkiug q 
ighly'pesbimiaiic view .fand.dUow- \ 
,iRg for' thq possibility of* diversion ' 
o|' some of th^ Bade in csertairt ta-' 
9 lii 8 i,ve uqd bettesr esfpbjished items 
of exports), there is raqson to hejli- /' 
eve mqt- fhe overall loss may not 
expeed . 11 to 12 per, cent’ of the - 
present export trade‘’'with the sevqn . 
countries”. . ’ . ’ ' >. * 

I " 

Need so Conttoua Nexotistioas 

While tbere may be. ffiffeVepces 
taout the exact extent of the damage' , 
to our ejects 'as a result of the losa 
of the Compionwca’th preference,. * 
there can be ho doObt' that it *^88 * 
magnified to unrealistic proportions 
and allowed to distort our approaijh * 
to the, ,E E C. Even the (toverq-i 
ment of India appeared to ■ tealwfc 
this in course' of time as was refleirf- ; 

. ed in the marked softening of its *' 
attitude, to th^ “provisional ’ agree-' - 
ment" over Comiuonwealth. exports^ f 
which the Six offered to conclude * 
with'Britain. Under this asTfemept’ , 
the Six undertook to (i) abolish or 
suspend the commdn' ‘external tariff 
on a number of primary productst ' 
(ii) slow down, the tote at' whiqh, 
Britain’s Drefererttlal tariff Was to' ’’ 
be adjusted to the EEC tariff oyjer,- 
a wide range of'“controversial” ex¬ 
ports like teXtiVs; and../iii) uegot^ - 
ate a comprehensive tfade sferee- 
piebt with Inilia by tho_ end of ,1966 
•at the latest; but earlier if possible. 

■Britoiti Stays ‘put 'of* the |R.E C - 
for the time bajrtg, but nothing* has 


the Six, revealed'as the nggofiatiqqs, Imppeni^ to .lesi^ the urgency , of 
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'&a^i^''i»' 'tittiir 'tade ‘t>f »t>y ot&n "l^dtii^iivi^^ 

SSk. imbalaace tuu nothings«» try, lo oefi^iM mr 'tom 4inmf 
do ivitb whether BHtain joins pr wiU) the Six, for it wiU ease Britain’* 
gtaya nut of the £ £ C. There i« teric of safc^ardi&g Commocrwealth 
no reason, therefore, why some of interests wto she makes her next 
the possible solutions which were attempt to join the £ £ C, as she 
considered during the negotiations perforce must as soon as rite can. 
pn Britain’s entry should be a^ban^ It is, therefore, for India to pick up 
doned. As for Britain, she cannot the thread of rite Brussels Deirotia- 


Bkngnekar hiittraasea fhjb ntari; 
timriy rentktder vtiBi a stUBBii^^ fa 
the last chapter* of the haaaitthri 
aspects of a genesral plan for 
proipotiOn whicdt* for alt their he^| 
reiterated by various ccutmitMeai* 
remain laraeV on paper yet. 




ITHOUGHT FOR FOOD Iwhat a wide variety 

of tins! They all contain edibles. Naturally 
a great deal of care must go into the manu¬ 
facture of these containers ■ Poysha, one 
of the leading tin container manufacturers 
in the country, know that in their work quality 
and service count. Quality control begins 
with the selection of only the best tin plate 
and continues through every stage of pro¬ 
duction. The essential features of Poysha 
service are prompt delivery and personal 
attention to customers’ requirements right 
up to the stage of canning ■ It is no wonder,' 
therefore, that leading canners today are 
beginning to rely more and more on Poysha 
for their requirements, and within the last 


four years their turnover has increased by 
about 70% annually. _ 
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An Evaluation 
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in four ytart dn(4< its inception, PmchayMi Raj hat made a tipnif.cemt contribution to the 
, devtiioptneia of rural Andhra. More oiui more funoUotu relating to viUage ievelopmeiU are being entnist- 
ad to the panchayais and tamitia. 

In the tight of the experience gained, the State Govemmetu has formulated a eomprehendva 
PanehOyats Bill which is expected to be ptiased in the forthcoming tesdon of the State legislature. The Bill 
wUi integrate the paachayat systems in the Andhra and Teiangana regions of the State. It wiU also 
city, more clearly than the esisdiie legislaUon does, the functions of panchayats, their sources of fcnancO, 
the procedure for appointment of executive officers, et‘c. 

The report of the Santhanam Committee on panchayat finances also bodes well for the panchaya^i 
raj. At least one of the Committee’s recommendations — the establishment. of a special financial corpormon 
from wfuch panchayat bodies tan secure loans to execute certain programmes for which their own resources 
are not adequate — is likely to be accepted by the State Government, 


pOUR years after its inauguration 

on November 1, 1959, the Pan- 
chayati Raj scheme in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh may not have revolutioni^d 
rural life in the State or made its 
villagels overflow with milk and 
honey. But it has opened up new 
vistas of hope and promise. The 
physical achievements of Paticha- 
yati Raj arc not insignificant, but 
more important perhaps are the 
hopes and aspirations the scheme 
has inspired among rural popula¬ 
tion. 

Contribution to Development 

Panchayat! Raj has so far faced 
three kinds of practical problems 
— those relating to programme for¬ 
mulation, to administration, and to 
the scheme's political implications. 
Though some of these problems 
have been solved, many others are 
proving difficult. 

Panchayali Raj institutions may 
be regarded as units and agencies 
of local and district administration; 
they are also training grounds for 
the rural masses in social, political 
and economic democracy. These 
institutions have to draw up and 
execute programmes of local deve¬ 
lopment relating to agricultural 
production, small industry, educa¬ 
tion, public health, medical relief 
and social welfare, in pursuance of 
(or to fit Into) the Plan programmes 
in these fields. To succeed in this 
taak they have to win the goodwill 
and cooperation of the rural popu¬ 
lace. 


In the last four years Panchavati 
Raj institutions have made a signi¬ 
ficant contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of rural Andhra. More and 
more functions pertaining to village 
and rural development have been 
and are being entrusted to the pan¬ 
chayats or samitis. More financial 
assistance is being made available 
to them in the form of grants, sub¬ 
sidies nnd loans to enable them to 
execute development programmes. 
Problems of administration, arising 
from the devolution of a number of 
functions to these bodies, are being 
tackled. Alongside there has also 
been some progress in defining the 
areas of work of panchayats and 
cooperatives, reducing corrupt prac¬ 
tices in elections and diffusing in¬ 
fluence and power in Panchayati 
Raj bodies. 

Agricultunil Production 

The most important development 
undertaken by Panchayati Raj agen¬ 
cies has ltden the formulation of 
measures to increase agricultural 
production and implementation of 
schemes for that purpose decided 
by the State Government. Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions are now in 
charge of maintaining minor local 
irrigation works as also distribut¬ 
ing fertilisers. seeds, implements 
and other aids to efficient farming. 
Through the extension staff nlJoeat- 
ed to them, panchayat samitis exe¬ 
cute programmes for soil conserva¬ 
tion and for mobilising and utilising 
idle rural manpower resources, un¬ 
dertake construction, repair and 
maintenance of village roads, aind 


, also deal with compulsory primary 
education, rural water supply and. 
community welfare. By and lar||^ 
in respect of all work traditionaUy 
associated with village adm'nistra- 
tion (except collection of land re¬ 
venue and police and judicial work) 
and all work pertaining to rural 
dev^opment under the five-year 
Plan, the village panchayat or the 
panchayat samiti is now directly or 
indirectly the agent of the govern¬ 
ment. The zilla paririiad's special 
responsibilities are secondary edu¬ 
cation, district roads and communi¬ 
cations and co-ordination of 
programmes and activities of the 
panchayat samitis in the district 

New RetponaibjUUes 

In the formulation and execution 
of village production plans, coordi¬ 
nated effort between the village 
panchayat, the village cooperative 
and the extension atoff is naeded. 
At the same time., both drawintg up 
realistic and effective village plans 
and implementing them requires 
the maximum cooperation of the 
village population, Panchayati Raj 
institutions thus automatically be- 
comef the agebc^s for en.’is'ing and 
mobilising public cooperation for 
villaae programmes. The emergen¬ 
cy has imposed on the panchayats 
the respon.<<ibility to organise the 
village volunteer force and 
village labour bank. The cumula¬ 
tive effect, if the programmes are 
well coordinated and implemimteil, 
would be to increase agrcpltunal 
production, build up communi^ 
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bi>J.. ' agiicukural * produic^li, 

' ■ 'itWO other OTportant prograttwajsi' 
'• > ‘BntrtKrttsd* in to Panchftyiiri 

l&j itistitvtiQiu are the cxtentiW 
' ■. iBOnqptulepiy primary edueatfoh to., 
' cgivwr chiltiren in the age groups G-|^’ 
/:* in the Ites^t three years and .rufal 
' ^ ifttipst st^ly> The*EmergencyHhad 
> ) led to the retrenchment oj 4x)pt 
r , - 1,600 primary school teachers * In* 
^ . t^ded {or rifral schools, theseby 

'' ; slowing down thei tempo, of enrol* 

. .. moat in prhnary sdiools. But with. 
A tfah partial restofation of. the cut in 
'* the <eflllocation8 forJeduOation, enrol- 
ment might catch up again. As for 
tile rural water supply scheme,' fts 
-.6 crores ane prqpos^ tp.be speint 
, diiring the remaining period of the 
' ' Th^ Plan, to. provide safe diink*. 
' 'big water in, Overy single village in 
, tile State. ‘ 

'' tl * 

‘ Npt all the 16,000 panchayats in 
tile, State display the .reipiisite en*- 
, . ^ tiiusiiism, competence an4 .efficiency. 

' But their effectiveness can be apses* 
aed broadly- and indirectly from the 

S raiment in the village volunteer 
rce in different districts, which 
tuts 'now reacbnd a total ol 15 lakhs 
' fdr the whole' State. In areas where 
'the membership df V V F is large 
• 'it is' by and large an Indicator of 
' the'hard and. enthusiastic ifrork put ’ 
-in -by'the village panchayats. An¬ 
other‘test ,of the efficiency of pan* 
riiayats is tim collection of local * 
'taxes. It is estimated that in about 
6,000' 0 t|t of the 15,000 panchayats, 
the -collection -has been cent per 
. .while in more than half of 
rwaining 10,000 panchayats 
/oSllections mnount to 60*75 ppr 


*. New Proposaii 

'if; To eneouragh healtliy competition 
. ^ among yillage panchayats and sami* 
tfo State Government , has insti¬ 
tuted prl^, for the b^'panchayat 
, panchayat 'samiti in -Cac^ ^s* 
strict, and,for the best nmiti in 
V %]angana and Andhra areas,.*' res¬ 
pectively: ’Whil^ it has; been q^fis* 
tinned whether-the criteria pre^ib* 

, ad lor daterpliding the ^iatKwin- 
wing panchayat y>r samiti are aatifr 
or whether the judging is 
im^rtially, the scdi^une is in 
a good idiW. 

*« • ' ■ i ”'■ , ■’ 


^ thiyat' Nubitis a^ 

'^flidenlb ia heaiw, ' A hmm 

intractable .pr^fgai- haa^' haen- thai 
r'Bloch •Deiwi^iineiit <^c^ 
Patishad BeCr^riei juad^^otbiar . offi* 

_ tiau are/ljbbmweff'* fthm fifierimt 
' State Coven|h:;em'’'depanaaSiitS and 

* do not ovre. any i^icctal' Ibyatw ,ti> 
Pat^ayat Baj i^tutions. Then 
again^ the yjilsi^ lavel 'Workers^ thd, 
.lynch*ph>» ,of .the .' PoncHayati. Sgj 

- scheme, have ira avonues f^.proa]Sa^ 
tion or adviuicement and hsany of 
them after^woi^u^ far. years m the 
< same capacity lose ti«ar ini^tive ' 
and ‘enthusiasm.;The State ;Govern* 
merit, has,!now deirided to set up a 
Panchayati Raj seiyice; which wduld , 
provide the administrative and tech¬ 
nical personne'l for the'scheme at 
different levels -and- thus hirihg into 
existence' a ca^rt of officialsc-^V L 
. Ws,, B D Ps, Zilla Tarishad Seicre- 
taries and extension officers—who , 

* would u've, undivided loyalty to the 
ideals and objectives of democratic 
district administration, while en¬ 
joying the advantages and privile¬ 
ges of Qoverntneot service. . 

* ' 1 * * 

^ Combatinc CotruiilitMi 
The most complex problems. 
thrown up by'the Panchayat! Raj 
scheme relate coi‘riiption and the 
political ambitions of those seeking 
elective offices as -panchayat samiti 
and ziHa parishad presidents and 
vice-presidents, and the caste and_;_ 
sectarian influences that are 
brought into play in the election 
to thi^ offices:, liiese ate a conse¬ 
quence of the influence* patronagd 
and . prestige associated with the 
office of thu^ sarpobch, the samiti 
president or the zilla parishad chair- 
' man. To reduce the inHuVnor of 
politicians bh somitis, Ripmbers of 
Parliament and the State Legjsla' 
turd have been disqualified -from 
contesting elective .'positions in the 
samitis. and parishads. They remain 
members, of coarse, but will have 
no voting rights, Thh rule will comd 
into operation.in July 1964 wheh 
ndw i^nchayats will be elected. .An¬ 
ther , proposed innovation is the 
Statutory provirion' for tiie estab¬ 
lishment of k israma.. sahib jor « 
fSenerel body bf voters ' in every 
viljage whfth worild meet at least 
twice eveif yds#;' A tiiiiti" proposal ' 
is ^ ia^jhicthm ^'ot the. secret 
‘hittlot sylrtisn far 'djecthms to pot*- 





. a«0 'ohited u 
.'uritia'.^bich, 

'•heiarcirf."v 

' i ! ■*• ' i-i . t, ■;* 

.'iHrile |heae. s%«i 
the''dirils' of .'caiAwlB ',7 
•tacthmaffsm aW'' cenwtblvtidil -jd-f 
inffudach ,in w )randf''t^ h' ' 

reaf rpinedy.' Has', la .fhe ' 

ment, of democratic 
aaiottjg; ■vill#fp',_aotoid-'-v'rij*l<^'‘-' 
howiyver* wllf take t^,,^Thq Qi^ ' j 
gr^ phrty, which haoJdtlMrido . 

opposed to panchayat dkctiona bd*' ' 
i^ comeeied 'on’a 'pai'^ basis, is 
gradually chang^g it» stand. ‘ ' ' 

k • * * , f'* f ‘ 

’ .Ponckayat nnanoM * , ‘ 

S ^ ^ J 

\ Two 'other agents'of the Worit-' 
jng of Panefanyati' Raj in* the 'Statd . 
may be briefly rttontiohed. Thp first 
is , the proposal to redrggnne sami- - 
ti blocks by reducing, their nuorher ' 
BO that expenditure «n staff would 
be reduced: Whetjier bigger bijcks 
'Would, besides reducing coat, fh- 
crease efficienpy remai'hs to be seen.'' 
The' proposal involves, however* an 
increasd in the number of' village 


increasd in the number of villan 
level woricers in eadi block wbue 
raducing the number • of extension 
officers. The second-is the prospect 
of Panchayat! 'Raj institutions 
Coming into more! funds as a result 
of the recommendations of the San- 
thanam Committee on panchayat 
finances. At least one of the com¬ 
mittee’s recommendatiohs — the es- 
tablishmdnt qf a Panchayat! Raj 
Financial Corporation, from which 
panchayat bodies Can secure loans 
for executing some programmes for 
which they do not have adequate 
resources — is likely to be accepted 
by the State Government, 

A comprnhensive Panchayats Bill 
to integrate the panchayat systems 
in Andhra and Telangaiia is sche¬ 
duled to be passed during the hlov- 
emher.'session of the State Legisla¬ 
ture. In addirimi to bringing tiie 
two,'systems on a par, it ^m^rcatos 
the functions and powers of Villogq 
paHttiiByata,' .allocates financial. re-' 
souVeea, pibvidea for.the applet- 
nfsnt of executive ofliteers. to phn- ' 
'c^ycts 'and, oft the 'wholo, Jjpvw 
them tr distiiict’ status os' units of 
Mlf-goveminent at the vUlagU, kMl. 



•Jlh -1 *, ,» " ‘ * t , • ' >'t , ' r ■ . , < ". ‘ ‘ ' i 

\ ? '4*t^96' ^ ^ Aw lA* ej iacixme'6f^pofulaitum tite,d«ca4* 19S|< 

> ’' yS1|l. >tMs' 4 iiecaim '« 'tarie' part ittemsm tmcamiad., fa? by linnAgrmm, froin athir 

" ^ •,' ,' , . ^ l' * 

- ’; /. ''" ‘ ia^^aUioh of MadSms from Biot Ptdm4m iiUo Attmn boon « W "fpliUtai^ issut 'tiaf» / 

;ylo tettempt it mt^e bdom to pUtmatei from 1961, oentiu ^oto. the ment.cf^tudh M^tradon 
'tew debtde. < ‘ 

/ ' ***®'^*' *t»e ’ Pradenbr,'Madras and Uttw Pnui^ih. . r^pid after 1860v It coiMuderaWy 

' ’. ' ' oenfttge iuorease < oi population The ca^e of .Jkmnu a^d Kashaiir .slowed, down alter 1921. «itd(pntcU' 
•Wong ’all ' the States during W '« different as'thene wan no legu!^ /eally ceafced aWt 1937. 'I'he inltow 
l^l;dl decade, The 1961- odtutia ' Census in thiB-5tW»'inIl<®l. cd Mitelim ae|tlM» Iront East Bengal 

>ow8 tha durW this .decade the ,. 19514961 the growth' *^8^ , It at^‘ 

- Wreaw vl populatitm in Assam was population in Assam waa mtwh ’»*®“ and" cowunuod hfr 

34.^ cent' compared to the AM-; ^ ^ >e ol mdepen^cc in 194?.; 

* India increase of 21,50 p^ <teat< be" ,een Wm Table 1, In the de- V® formally (tente to,Ta; 

^e increase in ^s^ may 1901*1911, 191.1-1921 apd ®‘°“ *'Ith dw partitW. Bdt two 

'.be Compared with thw in othbr 1951.1961 the of increase in thereafter econonfic-' 

States^. - Andhra Pradesh 15.65 per ^ higher^han the All- in East agaW^' 

, cent, Bihar 19.78, per cent, Gui^ - India average by more than 10 per compelled many.Mu^imt from ihe>. 
.26,^ per cent, J^mu and Kashmir fejqjiained as ol Pfk«»*n to ^ • 


j bterWe vf population in Assam waa 
34.45 per cent' compared to the AM- 
* India increase of 21.50 per cent< 
The r^()*of increase in ^s^ ma^ 

. he Compared with that in otEhr' 
States:..-Andhra Pradesh 15.65 per 
.. cent, ftihar 19.78, per cent, Guj^lat 
.26.88 per cent, Jammu and Kashmir 
9.44 per certt, ,Kerala 24.76 per 
icent, Madhya Pradesh 24.17 per 
cent, Madras 11.85 per cent, Maha-^ 
rashtra 23.60 per cent, Mysore 21.39 
per cent, ,Orissa' 19.62 per' ‘ cent, 
Punjab 25.86 per cent, Rajasthan 
26.20 per cent, Uttar Pradesh 16.68 
per cent and West Bengal 32.79 per 
cent. Among the Union Territories, 
the highest increase of propiilation is 
shown by .Andaman and ^ Nicobar 
Islands at 105.19 per cent,*^ followed 
by Tripura 78.71 per eeiA, DWi 
.52.44 per cent, Manipur 35.04 per 
cent. . 

It is thus clear that the rate of 
increase of population iS not similar 
, in all regions of - India. In regions 
into whi^ there might have beCn 
'' an inflow of populationr from other 

- States of India ox from East Bengal, 
the rate 'of increase, of population 
has teen the highest Thus Assam, 
West Bengal, -Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands, Tripura, Delhi and Manipur 
recorded increases of over 30 per 

- cent, Gujarat, ‘ Kerala, Madhya 
', Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysojre, Pun¬ 
jab and Rajasthan iall in the 
medium group iU. which the increase 
of population is above 20 per cent 
but .below 30 per cent. There 'might 

■ ' have beim. some amount of' immig- 
rntion into tjiese‘States, ffiougfa noth- 
' iitg de£nite can be .said. ’In the other 
^tes 'the increase of ’population is 
leaq -Wh 20 per. cent. From 'ffiese 
there 5 is definitely some, out- 
Mow of 'popUlatW to other plac^, 
’sapect^ly'win’States Hie Andhra 


being due to a lower death rate' or. India^ ih searep of livelihood.*As 
a highpr birth ratd in Assam. . . ‘*”®**‘ *« .WiV hard-worki^ 

' , . . ™®y easily find jphp as agfei-; 

Taking the six d«ades from 1901. cultural .labourers in the fields^ of 
to 1961, the pojnuatkm of Amm iheir co-religionists and others Wd 
increased by 220 per cerft from 37.1 also as casual labourers in the w- 
lakhs lo 118.7* lakhs, in contrast, ban arfcas. The Nebalid caipe-In 
the population of India .(including large -numbers to'Assam befAto 
Assam) increased by 88.9 per cent. 1941 , bpt (he 
In 1901 the popufauonnf India ww has not been considetahle. Folloft- 
23.6 crore^; it Increased to .,43.9 i„g partition,, Hindu’* rofugete in 
croies by 1961. 1^" Assam’s popnla- thousands begad-to evacuate East 
tipn had grown at the all-India Bengal. They, fnainly’ eWe to the 
since 1901 U would have, been W .1 neWhoUring States pf.West BengaL 
Ukhs in 1961. Thus nearly 52.6 (akhs Assam and Tripura. The inflownf 
or about 44 per cent of the total Hindu refugees still continued, 'nw*’ 
^Qlation of the State co^ immigration of job-seekers, dngi* ' 
from other .parts of undivraed nmte' peers, doctors, tradesmen, cotitrap- ; 
after 1901. tor 8 » an^ ' labourer^ 

BrealLdowiit of InmdiFnuit* Assaip is a contparadvcly new phe® y 

The very large increase in popu- lom«;pon- T>ue to the increasing 
lation of Assam during the last 60 ‘empo of devebpment worjt' in» 
years is mau|Iy due to the' inflow of: , Assam, the inflow of. this category ' 

(1) tea garden labourers: -.““vt, •‘T". f®*^**"« • 

,, .f. . , - i . rapidly diinng die-last few years*- 

(2) -Muslim sedietet from East Most of these people have not -yet 

Beiigal \ , 

(3) Nepalis from Nepal W Terai- - TaMe 1» note <rf Girowth .of ^ 

Darjeeling^ , ; Poputatfon ^ 

(4) Hindu refugees ffooi EhSt (Per ewn) _ ' . 

Bengal after parfition; and, ^jeckdas , AU-lndla Asaant 

(5) other persons from' i>u^ iMr.i5il-- 

^ Ass^ lor purami^ vanote 

professions and traote u> this 1921 . 1931 , 11.01 lp -41 

. State. '193I.IM1 . . UJt* «9 j68 • 

Tbe inflow od tea garden labonrers 
into Asaato. began during the last 

.cpntnry, after die formation of AsBam aevapm Oeiteua of India. iW and 
<Wpany in 1637, and' was very 1961.. 
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19011&11 
l!eil49^ 
1921-19S1. 
'193I4M1 
mi.l981 
IW-IWI*' 


AU-lndla' Assam t' 
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11.01 

UjtS 

16.91 
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SaunHM Oenaus of IndlA 1961 and 
1961. 
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It ♦iiST,,?*!*' *,•> 


;'A^. ’■‘•--'"..i 

1m uicreftoft of population in 
4il^^nt districts of Assam since 
19^1 i* ^ven in Table 2. 
fil^res lor hill districts libouid, 
bowotrer, be taken with some reser¬ 
vation because of the possibility of 
tmder-enumeration in earlier^ cOn- 




Hilla. Oistrk^ u^erei tips inmaeaBe 
of fiopulatkm is mwe^ tlian 21.S per 
cent during 19$1'1961 can Iw con¬ 
sidered to have wperiencod an.ab^ 
normal rate of growth. In Assam 
all the districts would fall in this 
category although Ae districts of 




■ tiills' .'sail -iG-aro 

cQoiparatiVely sihaller raids .pf W 
crease. 

T^- ;larger imaease in &e two 
hill districts migd>t be the result pf' 
under-cnumeratiop ip the .1S>5I 
Census, llie small increase in 
Cachar district may be due to mig- 
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t,n,.,'iy't >v iv;,' 

' .«>. w, ' '•l«!ttii#!i,, 

I l:94t«A().lwl |rom Syimi luiid wdi;* 
djcemoitei enuyuer^ted in 19@1 
CeiiBfs «ia -the dkttict to «dtet park 
M .thib cb^tr^. 1%ere al«> 
have been some under^umeration 
of Pakistani nationals residing in 
the .diatrict in the 2961 CenSnSt 

^ has been pointed out earlier, 
a large proportion of the increase 
in ptmulation of Assam during 
19S1-1^1 is due to the immigration 
of (1) Hindu refugees from East 
Bengal; (2) Muslim settlers from , 
East Bengal and; (3) labourers, 
tradesmen, contractors, etc, from 
other parts of India, it is difficult 
to ratimate the exact number of 
persons failing within each of these 
three categories. Had there been 
some question in the Census like: 
“Where were you enumerated in the 
last Census?” and it had been 
possible to get correct answers to 
this question, it would liave been 
possible to know the total number 
and composition of immigrants 
since 1951. 

From 1951 to 1961, Assam’s 
population increased from 88,3 
lakhs to 118.7 lakhs, an increase of 
30.4 lakhs in 10 years. If All-India 
average rate of growtli (i e 21.5 per 
cent) were applied to Assam, the 
population of the State would have 
been only 106.8 lakhs by 1961. 
This leaves nearly 11.9 lakh (or 12 
lakh) persons who might be des¬ 
cribed as constituting an abnormal 
increase of population in Assam. 
Allowing for under enutneration of 
about a lakh or so in 1951 Census, 
the balance of nearly 11 lakhs must 
have been added through iminig- 
radon. As stated above, such im¬ 
migration might come from three 
sources. Of these, the third (i e 
labourers, tradesmen, contractors, 
etc) who would normally settle down 
in urban areas would not exceed 
more than 50,000 or so. Consider¬ 
ing that propwrtion of urban popu¬ 
lation in the total population of 
Assam is lower than all-India aver¬ 
age, this cannot be described as an 
under-estimate. Thus the balance of 
about 10.5 lakh persons must be 
either Hindu refugees or Muslim 
infiltrators. 

The Refugee Rchabi'itatidn Be- 
partment might he able to Rtve 
some idea about the number 
B fitidii tefugees. If their estimate m 






'■ ' 

'be MndUnt 
nude 

ants may be coiapaiihg the 

reSgiotts cfttimlBldon of the pt^tila- 
tion in 1951 ahd .1^2 as liven Ik 
Table 3. If the tKmnal rate « «^ib 
of population in Assam is ti£en as 
21,5 per cent Oi^ the bask of AH- 
India growth-rate, the different 
religious groups of Assam would 
have numbered as given in Table 4 
in 1961, 

The inecease in popo- 

lation of Christiatei may be due to 
conversion of trihais.' The decrease 



'ISmrinalff ikmetBa''’ 
fallii^ under' idtodld have 

^wn a higher rate of increase aa 
most of the tmder-enumte'atiOn io 
the 1961 (or earlier) Ceikus occult 
ed in the tribal areas, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which constitute the main 
portion of the population grouped 
under “others’*. The JatgeV increase 
under Buddhists might also be due 
to emtversion of some Hindus and 
other religious groups to> Buddhism,. 
Under-Onumeration of Bud&ists, 
most of whom live in the interior, 
may be anodier factor. Although 


Table 2i Increase in Pepuktien of Different Districts of Assam 

(Per eatt) 




1001. 

1911. 1621, 

1931- 

1941. 

1991- 

1901: 



1911 

1021 1931 

1941 

1901 

1981 

1961 

(1) 

Caebar 

1S.21 

S.S2 eA4 

1L8A 

24.6fi 

286 

119.0 

(2) 

OoBipara 

20,07 

26.92 15.76 

14,83 

926 

».6 

2840 

(3) 

Kamrup 

IS 88 

14.20 27,02 

29 48 

17JI9 

88.4 

259.9 

(4) 

Darrang 

11.69 

27 05 22A5 

2599 

24.08 

89.8 

2890 

(5) 

Nowgong 

1684 

81.94 41.86 

16,27 

8668 

86.5 

8660 

(8) 

Slbsagar 

1567 

10.06 ISJIS 

11.48 

18 61 

24.4 

lAt-O 

(7) 

Lakhimpur 

26 89 

30.42 28.40 

22.69 

20.88 

88.8 

8410 

Assam Plains 

I7J(0 

20.0(2 19.85 

18.77 

20 24 

84.5 

228.7 

(8) 

United K A 

J HlUs 16.28 

8.ae 19 IS 

14 60 

944 

27.1 

119.0 

(9) 

Garo Httla 

14.94 

12.71 6.67 

17.11 

8.28 

26.0 

>070 

(10) 

United NIkir and 







North Caebar HlUs 8S11 

5 02 18.60 80617 

2A02 

69.1 

6*6 6 

(11) 

Mteo District 10.6* 

7.90 28.42 

22.81 

2842 

866 

8280 

Total Hill Dlsu^cts 10.08 

11.84 17.21 

80it4 

1246 

83.9 

1980 

TOTAL ASSAM 

16 78 

184)1 19.61 

20.07 

19.28 

84.46.220.9 

Source: Census of India, 1051 and 1961. 
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Table St 

Distribution of Population of Assam by Religion 




1951 

1961 

Increase over 1991 

Religion 

No (in Per 

No (in 

Per 

No (in 

Per 



thousands) cent 

thousands) 

cent 

thousands) 

cent 

(1) 

Hindus 

58.86 1 66.5 

78.84.9 

66.41 

19,98.8 

88.96 

(2) 

Muslims 

19.950 22 60 

27.65.5 

28.29 

7.89 6 

8806 

(3) 

Christians 

4.87B 6.62 

7,84.6 

6.44 

2,77.3 

8691 

(4) 

Budhists 

22 6 0.26 

355 

0.81 

13.9 

91.89 

(5) 

SIKbs 

3.9 0.04 

9.7 

0.08 


5.8 

148.72 

(6) 

Jains 

4.2 0.06 

9.5 

0.08 


5.3 

128.19 

(7) 

Others 

4,30.7 4,88 

4,02.1 

8.89 

(-)28.6(- 

) 0.67 

TOTAL 

88,30 7 100.00 

118,72.7 

100.00 

30,42.0 

8405 

Source: “Statistical Abstract of Assam'' 

1958, p 4-S 

1 , Eastern Economist. Vol 40. 


No 21, p 

62. 







Table 4: 

Nortiuil Growth of Population by Religious Group 




{Figurts in 

thousands), 








Plus 21.5% 




Religions 

1951 Population Increase Thereon 


Total 

(1) 

Hindus 

58,86 1 

12,63.5 



7W1.6 

(2) 

Muslims 

19,95 9 


4,29.1 



84.250 

(3) 

Christians 

4,87 3 


li04 7 



^920 

(4) 

Buddhists 

22 6 


49 



270 

(5) 

Sikha 

39 


0.8 



47 

(6) 

,fains 

42 


0.9 



5.1 

a) 

Others 

4,50.7 


92.7 



5,23.4 


1829 





‘i4n9*’ *»y9 KcnMnatlMn 'urt afncnt th* nleaM thing* 

lln*,% t^'*« kipt *n apuarhirrl fjor *(* y«*r* and h** 
■ v**t fMfr voir of tlah lor*. "My W*ol< Mollyaond 'Swprd- 
,«•«*, 'h* wy*, 'hav* rcpcoduCMI halt * ctoxan tlm** ' Tt>* 
only flah whjehpnoduea llva young th*y Iwva largo ranUllo*. 

, Ramonathan taata tiati ao h# dOe* moat thing* wkth d^p 
tntar**t, eana and hnewtodg*. Ramonathan I* a ftuallltrg 
* Supa^oionMnt wntyburmah-ljlHaH, Naw OaiM. . 

^tuiHt rwrnn,.. NrnsrioiTQ' hi* to*, i* to aupor- 

J via* ih* rikalpt/atoraga/daltirary of aviation luai*. ir* a 
eompHoatad and dirfiotilt laak. Th*r^ aria many gradad' of 
av^lon ,faab that muat maat Ih* Mghaat atandarda of 
4 tia(liyj OH* i^nd apaclalttlaa; alrpiiaft ranging froat alowi* • 
'■ pl*tart*<to*toM<l*tlc^*d Jat*.,ftm* *eh*<Kil*a~wark*d to 
th^ rpinut* ConatanivlgiianeaiaanahaahtWnaeaaaNy.Vtnd 
thara’a Ih* ^uaatlen af,tPa*d,.’ day* Ranianathan '/f, racord 


tdS lltraa par minuta in 1943 whan I Jplitad and 4.600 iftraa 
aar tpinut* now,’ Br*»*nlly on a apaolal aaaignmantat th* 
'Braneh Of«e*. Ramanaihan ee>erdlnat** gualMy eorft'rol. 
" aciulpmant and atoraa for'alght alrllaid* In Ih* Oalhi arpa. 

, T(MT, M im, nwtf un uuNiniMiMf mm n» m 

•pfamanathan/ aaya a ooUaagua, Vaealllng Klpllrtg, 'can 
,mov* wlih kino* andkaap th* pgmmon touch, HO'a fclandly 
and raapaetad' Hi* Irrtaraat^ pro faw ahd aimpi* thay 
inoiud* a goo^ library and traval. Twa aaan loi«a.' Rama> 

, nathan aayat ‘working tor Buimah-ehaftl' 

■ ftamanathan and 0 * 001 * Hk* hlm~«t all liival* of raaponblbl- 
»ty—*r* Burnn*hi.8h*(|. Today, ag avor’thayarl hard at 
' work .,. working to anai^a that yital’ polrolavmjprod'uet*. 
aaaantlal to India'* grawtfiand prOgr***, ah* brought to you 
at th# right plaoa and tlm*. In th* right qUahtttlaa.' 









««•(«, ,l|^' 1^. Mk 'M^ -iMiniMUr' 

of pmam javolved it v«iy tamdlv 
omcMtly in ctae of Buddhiatt. 
|lor|Mivor, talc^ toother Chriatiara 
and Buddhieit thovr an incrniae df 
only 27.9 per cent Conaidering 
poonble ' onder-enomeration of the 
peo^e tfaeae communities in die 
pioviiouo censiiSt this rate of growth 
cannot be taken as abnormal, Hiere 
is, therefore, very tittle chance of 
new tettlers belon^ng to these com- 
muhities having come to Assam 
during 1951<61. 

The excess increase beyond 21.S 
p« cent in case of Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and Jains cannot be explained 
as being due to conversion or under- 
oiumeration in the previous census; 
it can be considerra only as net 
immigration from other places. 
The figures in Table 5 should 
be taken as the minimum, be¬ 
cause the assumed natural rate of 
increase at 21.5 per cent for 1951-61 


' '9f inewaaa 'for thd 

dffiemmtj o ot am Btdtf sa; madua 
pec cant, Muslims 17^ par outt, 
Sikhs 10 per cent, Jains 10 par 
cent, Buddhists and others 27f per 
cent This would give the figiuts 
of net immigration of tfaeee com¬ 
munities as shown in Table 6. 

Thus it would appear that nearly 
14 lakh persons have oome to 
Assam after 1951 frmn other 
places. Assuming that all tte 
inunigrant Sikhs, Jains and Qiris- 
tians and about 155,000 Hindus as 
' coming from othe^ parts of India, 
the total of immigrants from ttther 
States of India would be nearly 
150,000. Most of such immigrants 
will reside in urban areas. There 
was an increase of nearly S lakhs 
in the urban population of the 
State between 1951 and 1951. If 
an increase of about 2 lakhs is con¬ 
sidered to be “normal’*, the remain¬ 
ing 3 lakhg would be immigrants 
into the urban areas. 


thkha ih' 1:961, 'Of'^a'at''least 
'pet cent must faaya chkne to Ihdi^, 
after 1951. Hence ouf figUiv crfT 
Hindu refugees in Amm at 8J2 
lakhs cannot be taken oa an ovei> 
estimatiob. Similarly the figure 
of 4.2 lakhs of Muslim immigrauti 
from &8t Bengal cannot be con¬ 
sidered too high. In fact, if some 
Pakistani nationals did not report 
to the Census authorities in 1961 
due to the agitation at that time 
wabist Pakistani infiltrators in 
Cachar and other districts, die 
number of immigrants under this 
category would appear to be h4^er 
still. Similarly, if it is true, as 
Pakistan alleges, that many Indian 
Muslims who were enumerated la 
the 1951 census in India left In^ 
for Pakistan after 1951, the number 
of new infiltrators would be fii^iar 
still. The figures of Pakistani Mus^ 
lim infiltrators into Assam aince 
1951 can be reasonably put between 
4 and 4^ lakhs. 


may be somewhat higher than the 
actual rate. The all-India growth 
rate of 21.5 per cent is based on 
population growth as a result oi 
both natural and unnatural (e g net 
immigration) causes. During 1959, 
the registered birth and death rates 
in Assam was 8 and 3.5 per thous¬ 
and, respectively, compared to the 
all-India rates of 23.0 and 9.9. (See 
“Statistical Abstract of India", 1961, 
p 592-93). This gives a rough sur¬ 
vival rate (or natural rate of in¬ 
crease) for a decade at 4.5 per cent 
for Assam and 13.1 per cent for all- 
India. Such ridiculously low birth 
and death rales for Assam which 


There is little possibility of 
Muslims from other States of India 
coming to Assam. Thus it would 
appear that nearly 8.3 lakh 
(969,000 less 136,000) Hindu re¬ 
fugees and 4.2 lakhs of Muslim 
immigrants have come to Assam 
from East Pakistan since 1951. Hie 
low growth rate of population in 
some border districts of Eiast Ben¬ 
gal compared to the growth rate in 
West Bengal or Assam also suggest 
such an outflow from East Pakistan. 
The total number of Hindu refugees 
from East Bengal in India was 
officially estimated at nearly 41 


Hindu refugees would generally 
prefer to settle down in or around 
the urban areas. Some of them 
would, however, be compelled to go 
to rural areas. Taking the number 
of Hindu refugees residing in and 
around the urban areas at 2.5 lakhs, 
it may be estimated that about 6 
lakh Hindu refugees have gone to 
the rural areas. Most of the Mus¬ 
lim immigrants from East Pfdtiston 
would, however, prefer settlement 
in rural areas. If it were possible 
to compare by religion and by 
language the peculation from 
village to village as revealed by the 


are lower than the rates in highly 
developed countries like the United 
Kingdom cannot be relied upon. 
Nevertheless, it may still be argued 
that the birth rate in Assam is rela¬ 
tively low compared to many other 
parts of India due to the smarer 
number of females (876 per 1,0(K) 
males) and the higher age of marri¬ 
age both for males and females. 
There is, however, no reliable evid¬ 
ence to indicate that the incidence 
of disease (like malaria, cholera, 
small pox) is lower in Assam than 
in the rest of the country. 

Aa a large luimber of Sikhs and 
Jains come to Assam, leaving their 
wivua and families in their 
native state, the natural rate of in¬ 
crease for 'these two grouns would 
^ mudi lower. We would, there¬ 
fore, suggest the following as the 


Table 5 1 ‘Abnormal’ Growth in Popnlation of Certain Communities, 19S1-61 

{Ftgurtt in thousands) 


Hindus 

78,84 9 

less 

71,51.6 


7,33.3 

Muslims 

27,65.5 

lew 

24,25.0 


3,40 3 

Sikhs 

9.7 

less 

4.7 


5.0 

Jains 

9.5 

lew 

5 1 


4.4 

TOTAL 





10,83.2 


Table 6t Immigraiion into Assam 

{Figures in thousands) 



Increase m Popu¬ 
lation between 
1951 and 1961 

Less 

Increase Accord¬ 
ing to above 
Calculation 

Net Immi¬ 
gration 

Hindus 

19.98 8 

less 

10,30.0 

9,68.8 

Muslims 

7.69.6 

less 

3,49.3 

4,20.3 

Sikhs 

5.8 

Ivs 

0.4 

5.4 

Jams 

5.3 

lets 

0.4 

4.9 

Christians, Buddhists a others 2,62.6 

lest 

2,38.7 

3.9 

TOTAL 

30,42.1 


16,38.8 

14,03.3 


1831 







.: fopm ou^«l^ ^ 

nucftt &w*» of the. State. OrdiM*My» 

’ «lpi|it iitmugretion. might Mpw 

' .jpeeuHer boteuse the genera) .tend* 
f' KBcy i» to migrate from jural to 
’ urhao areas in search of jobs < ami 
' livelihood, Bnt in Assam i» a 

large number of persons wiUi OBn* 
tsilftural and rural * batigtounds' 
h ,hi^ come frtan outside the State, 

" pandcularly East Bengal, the rural 
' tkreu 'have had to accommodate tne 
nm^mers. Further, becat^ of 
the slow pace of industrialismion 
' stnd urbanisation in Assam, where 
«ily 7.5 per cent of the population 
were in the urban, areas in 1961, 

^ the pressure of immigration will 

naturally be keenly fell by the 
rural areas. • 

The Agro-Economic Research 
Centre for North-East India collect¬ 
ed some data on immigrants in the 
course of a village survey. The data 
for two villages are presented here. 
.Tables 7 and 8 show the immigra- 
■ ' Bon into village X and Y, resMc- 
,. ■ lively, in different years since 1W7. 

/ Vaiage X is in the Nowgong die- 
' trkt, neifr the district headquarters. 

“ ,Nowgong has been the main Centre 
' of attraction for both Hindu refu¬ 
gees ind Muslim immigrants of 
£aat Nilgai during the last half a 
- -century. The Muslim immigrants 
■ 'Have also settled in th‘e Goalpara 
dhdrict, Bai^ta sV^J-division of the 
^ , ICamrap dktrict and the Mangaldai 
*, suB-'divisioh of Darrang district. In 
recent years the tempo of such im- 
) ' migration has increased also in the 
Teepur sub-division of Darrang 
district and the North Lakhimpur 
wdhdivisioti of the Lakhimpur dis- 
■ tJjjct Hindu refugees from East 
; *'BaBBal have settled down mainly 
, ,iil'Cachar district and near the 
. , nibaa centres of all the plains die- 
tticts- and also at, Shillong in the 

• Khasi HiBs. Village X indicates 
/ immigration of Hindu refugees. 

Village^ is »n the North Lakhim- 
j ,'opa.r sub-division, in a somewhat 

• btiaccesaible area .which, was conne- 
i cted with the sub-divisional hwd- 

Otiairteir only, in »cent 
,. ‘Ire opening of a road to Ntl* A. 
/ This villaec indicates, the settle- 
’ msnt of Muslim immigrante and 
I., gHriftw labour fmnilwa *and Nepalis, 
' A W*wd of eautwM is necMsary. 
two villages were dolifaweattlT 




Ye«n of Jletdcmeixt 
in the Village- 


Hiiuhi 








Si 

(1«9) 


(1) 'Qniinal Seatev 

(2) Before IW 
(i) Between 194? and tfSl 
(4) Beiweeu t9t2 and t7U 

(i) 19Sd (after iM'pobM iww) 
(6j 1957 
(7) 1958 

(8} 1959 
(91 1960 

(10) 1961 

(11) 1962 
TOTAL 


2 

( 12 ) 


23 

(177) 


7 

(58) 

35 

,(234) 

32 

092) 

U 

(76) 

15 

( 98 ) 

IB 

( 100 ) 

)» 

(60) 

10 

(67) 

23 

fllO) 

(15) 

162 

( 1010 ) 


St 

(550) 

( 26 ) 

5 . 
(43) 

2 

( 16 ) 

3. 

(14) 

-2 

(8) 

11 

(») 

6 
(48) 

3 

(H) 

5 

(18) 

92 

(592) 


2 

m 


m 

am ’ 


2 

( 8 ) 


8? 

( 834 ) 

■ !♦ 

(«> 

(£ 

18 

(108) 

(119)' 

18 

(127) 

26 

( 121 ) 

9 

(33) 

279 

(1797) 


TaUe B i VlUims Y, North Lakfaimirar, Asmbi 

DistrilHiUoa lauaigMM Honseholde Aecordina la Comninwliy and 
Year of Immlttatlen 

Year of Investigation ; 1963 

{HouuhoU and Population figures refer to the year of the Suruey) 


Ex-Tea garden Labour 



(1) Original Settlers 2 

. • (12) 

(2) Before 1947 


(3) Between 
1947 and 5l 

(4) ’ Between 

1952 and 55 

(5) 1937 

(6) ' 1958 

(7) 1999 

(8) I960 

(9) 1961 
TOTAL 


2 

( 11 ) 

1 

( 4 ) 


1 

(4) 

1 

(3) 


7 

(.34) 


5 

(18) 


1 

( 6 ) 


9 

( 51 ) 


1 

(5) 


I 

( 2 ) 


1 

( 9 ) 


6 

(24) 


18 

(58) 


1 

( 2 ) 

2 

(4) 


r 

( 2 ) 


2 

( 11 ) 


14 6 

(77) (27) 
(34) 
n 

, (69) 

6 1 
(29) (5) 

1 1 
( 6 ) ( 6 ) 


. 4 

(2) (7) 

1 

(5) ^ 

34 10 

(lit), (49) 


2 

( 12 ) 
38 
(195) 
(24) (56) 
12 
( 73 ) 


7 

(34) 

( 27 ) 

■f 

( 7 ) 

( 15 ) 

W 

72 


1 

(5) 


(5) (371) 


Note : nguret te the btaekeu Indicate nundicr at 
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!|l«,.i»i(lilWS 


lpte*?1 


»-il)Me 


W<M'lHl3,'iKp’ 

itt^.bwnnA 
t^Oliil;«f t«* 


meielf as aM ifM^grant it 
Ba^ 1 m ilifficulr to ^ipect 
anaweis from ^ TOSftoQ^fiui^'.: jitt 
wif pxoetent eiirvey dto tpieMftoiJit 
tiie year of imtoigratioii to «IM 
tillage was asked very casually 
among niany other questiotis witm 
out placing any stress on it. Mono* 
over, our investigators had stayed 
in the village for two to three 
liumths and hence a friendly rela* 
tifatt bad developed between the 
i^illaiela and our investigators. 

In vtllitge X, out of 279 house¬ 
holds in 4962, only Ul or only 28.0 
cent were in the village nefore 
1947, Ounpat^ to this, in village 
¥. out of 72 households in 1963, 
40 households or nearly S6 per 
cent were in the village from pre- 
independence daya. 

Pram 1947 to t<Hi£L i e during 
9 years, the 76 households immig¬ 
rated into village X and 19 houae- 
holda into village Y. This gives an 
annual rate of 9.4 households for 
village X and 2.1 households for 
village Y. Compared to total num¬ 
ber of households in each of these 
two villages, the rate of inflow is 
almost similar. The pace of im¬ 
migration has remained almost 
constant in village Y even after 
‘19S^ while it has increased con- 
i^rably in village X. From 1956 
to 1961, 113 households came to 
village X, giving an annual in¬ 
flow of 19 households in these 6 
yewra. 

The community-vriw break-down 
wHt ahow that out cf 162 Bengali 
iHtindn. honseholdt lu ..village X, 
.only 7 b^a^lda wete in the 
village prior to independence. Tire 
inflow of Hindu refugees was consi¬ 
derable upto 1961. In 1961 it Was 
more than doubled. This might be 
dub to the language^ disturbance in 
i960, which' 1 m many Bengali 
Hindu households to flee to arena 
whtefe thme were already .a eond- 
derable numbr of fsmiliw of tb«hr 
own coditnunity. There la pfatfl- 
ciflfy 90 Inilow of Hindu tefugm 




fiaiidy in the 
9B immigrant 
- l ajWtoiM d b 'In village % 
Si Weae In 4be ^lage in pie- 
bitda^MadniKe idavy. tg village Y, 
<a^ yif 4w M Muahm immigrant 
howMieMl, («tly 14 bebm'ged to the 
viH^' in f«»diidq;amdenoe days, 
it k fnleict^ to note that the in- 
floyr cl iSiwm jnuBigrSfnts into 
'b«(^ Ae linages satil continues. 


continues. 


the fifliinia lot Aatemese Hindus 
sue repealing. Titety U practically 
no new Aasmsese Hindu settlement, 
in village X. Thk mi||it be due to 
the predominantly innnigrgnt dui- 
lacter of this village. In village Y, 
out of 7 Assamese Hindu house¬ 
holds 3 came to ^e village after 
1951. In tins village almost all 
the ex-tea garden households and 
60 per cent aH the Nepali house¬ 
holds belong^ to pM'1947 days. 
In both villages, tire number of 
households who Ireve left the vill¬ 
age prior to the year of the survey 
is not known. It may be tnre that 
some of the pre-1947 houssEoldt, 
wUcA will be mainly Assamese 
Hindu or ea-Tea ^rden labour, 
have left the villa^ dun to pres- 
sure from immigrants and have 
now aettled down elsewhere. Ques¬ 
tions were asked to find out the 
pKioes from where the immigrants 


'10 give the; infoRttatiMi, I 

Colteoibdv ..>')■ ' * "j 

As ttatod above, due to'tbo p(di- 
deal considerations ihvolved the in-.. * 
formation giveb in Tables 9 and 10 
may not be acjcuriUe. .Neverthelrea, 
it is revealing that § large nomber 
of the households come from ^s-- 
tri^ other than the district in . 
widib the vftlgge is^sitiiated. Meet 
of the Muslim irnmiglfants in vill¬ 
age Y stated that they ‘ had come * 
from Ifowgong ffletrleli although it 
h not possible to verify' this,. Meet - 
of the Hindu immignuits stated » 
that thw had come from East Pok- . > 
istan. Ikit just as Hie Muslim im- 
migrants may state untnitfafcdly 
that they were from other parts m . 
India, Hindu immigrants may be- 
tempted to say that they .were from 
East Pakistan. 

The foregoing discussion sfaoire 
that the Urge inflow of popplotjkm . / 
into Assam from other parts 
India and from East Pakistan sHH 
continues. The pressure of this sn-v ' . 
flow has bepn keenly felt id the 
rural areas of the State. We hiave ' < 
not considered the advantages of 
disadvantages to Assam from this ' 
inflow of persons. The politiyab 
economic and sociological qucotiotie 
raised would need separate const- . 
deration. 


Table 9 « Place* from Where the Immiarant Houaeholds Have .Come to ’ 

ViUase X 


,■■■■*» .- - - ■ -'.p-.. 1 ■ - 

Places from l^ere Emigrated 

Ai-amete 

Hindu 

Bengali 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Othen 

Within the district 

2 

20 

41 


Within the State 

— 

1 

_ 

-•-O 

From different States ef India 

— 

98 . 


' 2 

From East Pakistan 

' - 

43 

— ' 

<*rm ' 

TOTAL 

2 

162 

41 

2 ■ 


Notes: (1) No infomutlion could be gathered about J1 Muslim houieh^da 

(2) 21 original households are excluded. ‘ J 

(3) One Asmihese household has emigrated. , 

' 

Table 10 i Placee from Where the Imlmlgrant Householde Hava Cmtse to 

image Y 

Places from Ex-Te a Carden Labourem Assamese Muslim Nepali Bengali Hindtt- 
Wfaete Emigrated Unuig Mun4a Gour ' etani 


WithU the District 
Within the Stote 
Prem Other States 

Total 


♦ — 

6 — 

— I 

10 I 



trust 

only 

genuine 

spare 

parts 


No problems • No worries 

Problems always arise if you neglect 
your Jeep. It works hard and long for 
you and may at times need certain 
replacements. Factory approved 
spare parts guarantee a new life and 
maintain the excellent performance 
with minimum upkeep. Rely with 
confidence on genuine spare parts 
— only with them 

will you get complete satisfaction. 
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AiAhanitd deaUrt 

^ AUTOMOTIVE MANUKACrrUBERS PVT, LTD.. 8«!ui>denbMl • BHOPAL MOTORS PVT, LTD.,Bhop.d • CAM A MOTORS PVT. LTO., AhnwtMmd • 
CENTRAL AUTOMOBILES. lUipur (M.P,) ■ OARAPATl GARAOB (1099) VH^rauada ■ OHATAQE A FATIU Kolhapur • HIRAKUO AUTOMOBlLEa. 
Sainbtlpur (Branch: Rourkela) ' INPIA QARAQB, Banoalora ' INDIA OABAOE, Mocliaa * MDWET TRADING CO., Port Blair (Aiufauiwn A Nloabar 
UanSal < JAMMU A KASHMIR MOTOR OOBP.,Jaminu-Tawi (Kaabmir State) • LAWLY SEN A CO.. FatnA • METRO MOTORS, BOTUbSy • METRO 
MOTORS (KATHIAWAR) PVT. LTD., Raikot • NARAIN AUTOMOBILES, Luoknov • NARBBERAH A CO PVT. LTD., Jamriaedpur • PATNAIX 
* OO.. PVT LTD . Cuttack • PR0VINC3AL AUTOMOBILE CO.. PVT. LTD., Namur ■ SANOHI BROS., (INDORE) PVT. LTD.. Indore • SAMOM 
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ItadiiMi « TASHI COHMEECIAL OORroRATION, PbuntmUng (Bhutan) ■ TENEINO A TENZING, Sikkim • UNITED MOTORS OP lUUASTttAlC 
Jaipur ■ VTSBNOO V KAMAT TARCAR, Odsde Da Ooa, Qoa ' WALFORD TRANSPORT LTD., Calcutu (BiwohM: OUmi(arli A SOtWO 

BUY f^ATIONAL DEFENCE CERTIFICATES 
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' T^ outflow of long-term capital from the U $, both on private and Government acctmus, has a 

(loubfe Junction, First, it is a, eamterpart to the surplus on the current balance and, second, it relieves the 
shortage of interinatioruzl liqmdkf^ the V S dollar being the major of the two hey currencies for world trade. 


■■ An tmalysis of the cortipouents of the dVtfkm of lortg-term canted from the U S indicates that the 
net mdf&m is not su^ient to adequately fulfil the former function; and, in Order to fulfil the latter func¬ 
tion, V S deficits watdd have to be snbstantially larger then ek present. 


IN studyhig a country’s balance of 
payments, it has become the prac> 
tice to focus attention on the badC) 
balance, eapedaily so in respect of 
a country adhering to Article Vlll 
of the International Monetary 
Fund’s Articles of Agreement—that 
is, a country which permits unrest¬ 
ricted convertibility of its currency 
for financing current internationai 
transactions. The United States is 
one of 24 such countnes. Moreover, 
the United States, along with ten 
other of these 24 countries, has 
gone a step further in permitting 
free movements of banking funds. 
In the case of these countries, there¬ 
fore, for judging tlieir balance of 
payments health, one must refer to 
the basic balance The basic balance 
covers all payments arising from 
current international transactions 
and from long-term capital transac¬ 
tions. internatio'nal transfers of 
short-term capital arc left out of 
the basic balance of payments picture 
because these are eriatic and tend 
only to vitiate the real balance. Ta¬ 
ble 1 presents a re-grouping* of the 
items in U S balance of payments. 
The financing items are shown .se¬ 
parately in Table 2 

Table 1 e.stimates the foreign ex¬ 
change pressures resulting from U S 
international transactions. Table 2 
describes the measures adopted by the 
U S to absorb these jiressures. Since 
the real adjustment of tfie balance 
of payments is achieved through 
correcting the basic balance (Group 
I in Table 1), this paper examines 
the items therein with a view to 

* The exclusion of Group J, “Capi¬ 
tal, pnvate •horl-lerm”, does not 
alone exactly yield the basic 
balance of payments figure, for 
Group H, "Errors and Unrecorded 
Transactions’’, contains a sabsto- 
tial element of short-term capital 
flows. That is why the "errors and 
omisskms’' item is not included in 
the current balance, unlike the 
usual practice; the capital clement 
predominates in its fluctuations. 


Table 1 i Analysts of U S Balance of Payments, Exclndinit Military Grant Aid 

_ (MiUion do^n) _ 



l' 

I 

1»6C 

Calendar Years 

1961 1962 

loss 

I vt 

A. 

Merchasidise, non-isiilitary 

Exports 

1946C 

19913 

20479 

4998 


Imports 

1472C 

—14497 

—16145 

-3985 


Balance 

47Sf 

6416 

4884 

1918 

B. 

Military transacliaiis 

Sales 

3sr 

402 

660 

183 


Expenditures 

— 304r 

—2934 

—3028 

—741 


Balance 

— 2718 

—2632 

—2808 

—6S8 

C. 

Inoome transfers 

Income on investments. Private 

2873 

3464 

3850 

1005 


Government 

340 

380 

472 

118 


Remittances and pensions 

-B72 

—706 

—736 

—217 


Balance 

2B6C 

8189 

8686 

906 

D. 

Other •ervicen 

Sal©* 

3066 

4152 

4329 

1062 


Purchase 

~543s 

-5436 

—6791 

—1447 


Balance 

—me 

—1284 

—1462 

—no 

E. 

Current Balance of Payments 
(A through D) 

SM7 

4789 

4080 

976 ’ 

F. 

Capllal, private Iona-term 

U S capital 

--2644 

-2609 

-2760 

-1013 


of which. 

Direct investments 

169^ 

- 1598 

—1557 

—556 


Long-term portfolio 

-850 

-1011 

—1209 

--467 


Foreign capital 

43C 

406 

271 

28 


of which. 

Direct investments 

14) 

73 

132 

17 


Other long-term 

281 

393 

139 

11 


Balance 

—2114 

—2148 

—2495 

—985 

G. 

Capital, Govemment 

Grants and capital outflows 

-3406 

—4066 

-4281 

-1082 


of which 

transactions involving no 
immediate outflow 

2298 

- 2940 

3211 

- 866 


unci Dollar payments to foreign 
countries and international 

1107 

-11)6 

-1070 

-226 


institutionB 

Scheduled repayments on U S 

HBF 

606 

617 

143 


Govt loans 

Other U S Govt liabilities 

26 

85 

614 

56 


Noil-scheduled receipts on Govt 
loans 

46 

668 

666 

25 


U S Govt non-marketable medium- 


— 

251 

63 


term non-convertible securities 
Balance 

—2742 

—3697 

—2188 

—796 

H. 

Errors and Unrerordod Tran- 
Aactions 


—90S 

—1025 

—44 

1. 

Basic Balance of Payments 
(E through H) 

—2448 

—10«6 

—1568 

—848 

i 

Capital, private shorl-lerni 

U S capit^ 

1346 

-- 1541 

507 

56 : 


U S commercial and liroicerage 

-90 

177 

—116 

—13 


Balance 

—1488 

—1864 

—628 

42 

K. 

Balance of Payments (I-i-J) 

—3881 

—2870 

—2186 

. B06 


Including those finanred by Gm-emment grants 

and loaofc. these being 



Merchandise 

1910 

2237 

2345 

613 


Services, other 

288 

430 

S3S 

160 

t Preliminary 

Source: V S Department of Coinnierce. 

Survey 

of Currtul 
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'«!{fjifr U 'Sj _ ^ ., ^ 
;, - ^in lojBiftt’' -fexc&m'ge niarieett.' ' If 
;; ^le & «udj w«al»ness, ih^' ^ 
wiaes' if'Uic U S basic fle* ’ 


* 0 ' roJiW 1^' a normal feature of tfw 
\::‘p^<t«ajf ' adjustnifcnt of w«rW. 
r’i' jbalftOCe *f payments. . The anwcr 
i/<to tii* question is ‘yes' and sp it' 
fttiay be argued that the ' 1) , S* 
V/'^'GqveTOiment ought to allow sub- 
j .1 atiittialijr larger deficits in America’s 
1 basic b4la,nce of payment*. This 
^asgument assumes importance' in 
? " theicontext of discussion on shortage 
'i; of .international liquidity, since the 
^" ,y S basic deficits' are a primary soU' 

’ fee of international liquidity. , 
i* ' . * Capital Outflow t Hie Key 

• The'basic deficits in the U S bal- 
< . ance of payments • are determine 
largely by the capital account; by 
the net ciqiital outflow exceeding the 
' cariYent balance' of payments sur- 
* plus? this gap, but for a'short-lived 
retfuction in the first half of 1961. 

‘ ' > i|uls continued to widen. Let us, then> 

; diecuss the capital account. The in- 
fiow of capital t© offset the large 
^ payments of capital b^ America, 

. both on private and 'Government 
I accounts, has been very thin. The 
' tapitaHnAow on Governtnent account 
is from scheduled debt repayments. 
V* . , advance ippayments,’ and through 
;, persuading foreigners (a.s a balance 
f ^ j, of payments support di-vice) to hold 
" non-convertible IJ S seourilics. The 
It muCfi^pubiicised weakness of the ,U S 
5. , on foreign exchange* has 

‘' been due entirely to the large out- 
ir. Wrd flow of U S capital, equally 
i*,! '.heavy both on private and Govetn- 
fj' fijent accounts. In order to assess the 
J--‘ international position of the dollar, 
otto must examine the nature of the 
t‘\ capital outflows. - 
? '/' . %e‘private capital outflow has 

shown'A steJidy rise both iii the form 
O.'\^of,'ditect investments as well a* port- 
loiio capital, No doubt this is a drag 
4', ’the . basic balance of payments in 
,tjb»«trict accounting sense. Nonethe- 
i;, less, the current balance df payments 
iftiim much as a result of the out- 
- 'flow 6f private’ capital f see the yearly 
ifke in income from private invest- 
' , a«ents from $ 350 million in 1960 to 
„ a^ut $470 million- in ]962-:63. 
r (Group C). Although there may be 
'.y , %ach to'be*said atout the direction’ 
rjf the private capital butftow, yet a 
^ ' in its steady upward trend would 
, 1 * his itadiinkable, 'partibularly to flte 
'S' aufliorities. > , , • 


madi" adcBfinit Jlisui''. 

'thap 

Ajt examinaj$6n el 
however, . hpVaql that r 'lf'S GwwnJ-, 
iheqt capital mitflow is' iabt ;a pap-' 
mente burden ad' gudh^ if. dOes ^ 
.creatie an ■ exchange * ‘pwblw^ -. 
Between two-thirda . (o' .' thtSeiS- 
fourths of the outflow (Gioup C. 
Item i(a)) is sudft.ia does apt lead , 
to an immediate ^ymenta harden, 
.being export finance or loanf yied to 
the source bf'aiqjplF.^Cories’poruflhg- 
ly, more than tme-tenth df Anteririan 
exports of goods and services was 
financed through Government grants 
and loans (Iwe Not* to Table -1).’ 
■I.e8t the balance of payinents statis¬ 
tics should unduly magnify* tfie de-. 
ficit in basic balance, one 'may 
question the Validity of.entering this 
entire iteot here, particdlaTly When 
these debit entries do not signify 
an “immediate outflow”. At the 
most, export finance .figures could, 
be entered here. . 

The other item accounting for 
Government capital outlow is dollar 
payments to foreig;n countries and 
international institutions (Group G, 
Item i(b)). This outflow should nave 
a bearing on tjie basic payments ba- 


'Sir -'the*'ttwSfc -jhllitei:.' 

‘lahte 'wIH- 'it' 'hb'.'poiaibhs. ^ -iwiiiew,' 
{eha ptel^isj«'^W^le»'^Wpo^;^ 
y S 'Govetpad^s ' 

patiotial :traU«atqoa, Iwwiar ,. 

as. tbxH^ '*payn:wQl» t^r ' 

,sho]^‘terfit Ctirrency. aid to .-.tho- 
CamidiHO dolS^r, aiey oply go to 
show dte 'iiftematipaal. atiwpgth’of ' 
the-doling; the' increase Jn ftw-'laaMC^ 
deficit ia not , conefuaive ip that .case- 
‘ / * - 
‘ Cnhe for Bl«<er ‘Deflcitt'r „ 

To' sum up,. the outflow of U § ’ 
capital both, on, private and Gov¬ 
ernment achounts. is doubly equitto- 
riating: firstly, it is an essehtial ■ 
cou'nterpart of the U.S current 
balance of payments surpluses 
(Group E); and, secondly, it re-' 
lieves the shortage of international'' 
finanob overseas, 1/ S Dollar being 
the majon of the two bey cuneti* 
des for world trade. An axamina- 
tien of the Mveral compotienta of ^ 
US capital outflow listed in the 
balance of payments statistics pub- 


Table 2 1 Finanrlna of tbc U S BaUnce* of Psymenta 

{Million dollars) 

, Calendar Year 

laeo ~mi im 


I •. Sale* of non-marketable medium- 
lerm convertible securities i 

(a) Dollar securities 

(b) Foreign currency sscurilie* 

2. Increase in short-term oflicial 
and iwifkina IjiaUlIttes and in 
foreign holdinas of marhet- 
able U S Govt fionds and notes 

' (jlecrease —) 

(a) Foreign private hidden in¬ 
cluding banic* and interna¬ 
tional and regional bri^lsa- 
tions (exclitdirtg IMF) 

(b) Foreign official holders 

3. ' OeerMse in 1) S monetary ' 

reserve assets 

(increue-—) 

, (a) IMF position 

' {6) Odnvertibie fcurrendcs 

, (c) Gold (bn* +) 

4. Tolid financins 


* Excluding seatonal adjustments (—137), the 
reduced to 669, ' 

"t Prelinunaiy . - ■ . . 

Sonreet tT«S th 3 )^m<int''of‘ Commerce. Skrv»y 


14,30 

1784 

868 

*87 

2gfi 

1083 

200 

378 

H40 

881 

463 

. --88 

244f 

606 

1688 

8*. 

T4I 

—136 

m 

'—48' 

— 

—118 

17 

' —33 

1702 

$67 


lU 

8881 

*876 

. *188 

««r* 


■ T . 1 I -' I , II 

balance of paymtou i^h » 

■V. , 1 ■' ? * 

' , ‘ , I * _ ^v r 

of puntnt .fliMfiiwr, iape lMS. , 

* . . ' 








_ ' pte)»»nt.' ' Need£lstt' to t^y ,' 
<li|i be oxJbiesved ia wa^v 
< 0 ^ tbe 4e£cUi m tbe 

-Gtirtof^ account^ secoA«}i, by 


.. mv 

, eoantnieB. Thd. retetaioiiigf ^of 
the U S b)il«nce<»o^J |Ayi»ent« .«nd 
Table IF Oeod to be mscuss<^ teptk 
rarely. ‘ ’ ' J 


ftegidfltioB of Cbfpoyate Affaifa 

,.k 'K Haaari ^ 



^ItE D^paitmont of Company Law Tile present writer was among, the for each State and for Delhi, a' 
,, . A'dtiunistrsticn ,was organfeed . firrt noniofficiab to plead for a more' Regional Director (assisted by a 
irom scratch in 1955 to "h^rove" effective coordination of. the ,adini- solicitor, an accounts officer and a 

tMta.odntialise the administration oL * nistration of coihpany law with prosecutor) for. each of the four 

odmimy law which was codified ‘ Vafious oth^r. a^rifcies’ of Govern- '.rt^ohs, and a beadgiiarters tlndw a 

and 'radically changed in the sac- niirtJt' dealing .unth ihe corporate Secrettpy (assisted by a Joint Secw-. 

ceeding year. It became a full- sector, eiSp^ially those for industrial 

ficemiflg, capital 


fl^ed ' Department within tlift 
Tinsj^ Ministry v^n thd*. ne!f 
Companies Act canto into force in 
, April 1956'. A little more than a 
•year” later, the then Finance Minh. 
Ster, Shri T -T Krishnamachari, 
thought that he could do Without 

- this Department and,handed it ovWr 
all of a sudden ’ one fine morning 
•without ceremony to the Ministry of 
Commerce and' Industry, where (t 
remained under the direct charge 
of the C, and I Minister till the abo¬ 
lition of that Ministry. It was then 
attached to the rwiduary Ministry 
of Industry. From there^ last week, 
it Was suddenly hitched back,, minus 
its full departmental status and .its 
Secretary, into the B'irtance Ministry, 
and made a division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue. 

Coordinftion Dnlikelr < 

Such transfers are, of course, a 
matter of-administrative convenience. 
But, the suddenness with which the 
latest shift has been effected is, 

- nevertheless, a matter of public con¬ 
cern. For the time being,' at any rate, 
the administration of company law 
has been left without atjy top execu- 
tivo direction, unless the busy Mihi- 

’ster of Finance himself chuose8'’to 
take time off to look after it. Hie 
Revenue .Secretariat has its hands full 
with the colleotkm of taxes and the 
Centrar Board of Revenue 'is itself 
in the process of reorganisation. 
TOere is little in common between 
Revenue and Company Law, exo^ 
that a large part of most Central 
taxes, are'cdlected from joint stock 
companies.. in varmua formfl. This 
element is,'in any evtspt, commop 


issues, stock (jx- 
change regulation and .tax coHeo- 
tioji. The erstwhile Department had 
tepeatedfy stressed the need for 
auch coordination in its annuaf re¬ 
ports and occasional notes^ What 
has been done now, however, appears 
to serve neither the objectives nor 
the mechanism' of the’desired coordi¬ 
nation. The obj.ectives can be ful¬ 
filled only when the dfeveloproent 
and regulatory policies of Gpvern- 
ment are clarified, and more hannb- 
nibuB relation^ a^ establishe.d bet- 
, the economic Ministries. 

3c> iai* as the melanism goes. 
Economic Affairs rather than Reve¬ 
nue would be the more suitable 
agency for cxJmpaoy law administra¬ 
tion- It is the many-splendoured 
Economic Affairs which regulates 
capital issues, stock exchanges, L I C 
and the financial Oorporatiohs and 
it is Economic Affairs Which is .sup-, 
posed to'give a posiHve direction to 
financial activities. The administ¬ 
ration of company law U, similarly, 
a regulatory, ‘permissive .and adVi- 
eory activity; inspection and investi¬ 
gation of companies are important 
but secondary to its working; The 
Central Board of Revenue, K^ether 
with its subsidiary offices, is, en the 
; other habd, a tax-collecting, pena- 
' Using .and quasi-judicial authority. 
It is true that both Revenue and 
Economic Affairs Arc under the same 
"Ministry but , as the public and 
offidals are aware, ptotocol between 
departments is almost as tiresome 
ah bcitween' ministries. 

• .. ComiMUir liBw Set-Dp 

What about the- future? 


tary) With g Comp^lny Law Advisory 
■Commission to advise on certain 
specsifie matters. ' ‘ 

The first tier is by now -fairly well 
organi^d 'ahd reasonably «ffi{%iL 
wiA the notable exCepfion' pf iJfe 
office in Calcutta, Where sometfaiof;, 
has ■ heeh done- biit much more re¬ 
mains to be done. - 

At the headquarters, the Dhpan- 
ment was reasonably well organised- 
under the dominating personaiite .pf 
the Secretary. The top officers,, how¬ 
ever, were spmewhat underemp.loyed, 
The- biiddle grades were (as clge- 
where) ^oit on initiative and rense 
of direction,' long on memorandai 
The Research and Statistics Division 
needed toning up while the roembeks 
of the . Company Law ' Advisory 
Commission,' set up to. mollify Par¬ 
liament, had little prestige and.IoM 
work. Of the two non-statutory a^ 
visory commitlees, oply one, the 
Technical Advisory Committee, did' 
useful work. The pther, thp Research 
Programmes Committee, met rarely 
and hardly justified the expenditure . 
of public money and time. ‘ i 
Case for Autonomoas Board. ' 

The middle tier is .the weakest 
link in the chain. The Regiohal 
Directors have the' rank of Deputy 
Secretaries and ere on loan from ei>, 
ther the Revmuo Department or thk 
States. In spite of senne 'delegadoh 
of powers from headquarters, they 
have little to do beyond inapedttng' 
the offices of Registrars. The R^O- 
nal Directorates were set up.origl-- 
nally to guide the Registrars a^ 
xo assist and advise companies. The 
need for this service has ptacticaltyi' 
disappeared. The Directors.exisi only 
to Irnid their authority to tl^e adP 
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The 'Departjnent of Company Law, 

ground between hed)(|y all, the efxi-, A^iniatration was organised in ^ vice tendered by their solicitors and 
noihic'wingk of 'GovWrhinpnt, ' ^ thr^ tiers:, a •Rc^strat of Companies ' accounts bfficers. ^ . 

’ ' ' . . . * ' ' ' ■ ' '1837 





ifg^ of repo!^ tfiat ihe m-: 

MSnHttry contemplates the set* 
tiijf tip of «, Cpiporate Sector Board 
to ha^e various conipany matters. 
The Bhabha Committee bad, in 
19S1, suggested the setting up of a 
statutory roinmission for this pur¬ 
pose but (Government opted Ipr a 
department instead, on the ground 




law wsft too clmiHsr <- ffinhwd. . 
economic poiicjr tp tie lHlride)l tMWV 
to «n indepciu^at body. argu¬ 
ment was reiterated last vear in 
Pariiament. Whitt preciseiy the Sfim 
istry proposes now is not eJear aa 
yet. There is, as expenphee shows, 
no materia] difference between a de^- 
partment and a s^iarate board or 


hoiD^tht^,; 
bet«m^. ' anlexecittiw 
vested with lull jwweiis at>4 tai puMh 
ly advisory body attadhe^ ,th i '4i^ 
partment. A hidf>Way authority 
merely multiplies the links in the 
chain, delays d^ieions and ^rekih 

uncertainty. 


One of the fastest growing 
general insurance companies in India 

MADRAS MOTOR & 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


FIRE 




The stability of a genaral Insurance company depends 
upon the conciflued patronage of its clients. The ability 
to expand the field of activities and serve new clients 
sets the pace of let growth 

The swift and steady growth of Madras Motor & General 
Insurance Company Limited indicates that it possesses 
both these qualities in ample measure. 


ample measure. 
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HARINE 


IMZ ^ 

Faid-iip Capital 
Reservas 
Inauranca Pumb 
Total Aiiats 
Grots Premiums 


Rupees in Lakhs 
30.00 
23.16 
36.22 
I36J8 
84.09 


HADIIAS HOtOR 8 GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Registered Office: 52 Peters Roed. Royapetteh. Madras*14. 

Post Box No. 671'Teiephone 86551 (9 lines) (Member of TVS Group) a 

Branches: Bangalorc*Bombay.Csleutte*Coimbttore>Madurai f 

Nellore-Salem'bcunderabad'Tiruchlrapalii-Tirunelveii.VcIiore 5 

Vijayawada. Sub'branches: Oavangcre.Trlvandruio.Viaakhapatnain f 

London Agents: M/S. MUIR SEODAl BODA R CD. LTD.. 37 Graeechurch Street. Londbh.C.Cd 
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jbij''(eottnatod fo.tfaf'fcMijA 7^ 
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itW:lBo*5rt‘ miM 


I ojftnflwt 3b^ Outiltlei\«iie purview'<C^, 

_ ,pro>»s^ ^bOinjidr ''; .., • 

ai'i^ta* ' The Wt,iwig^o|M4 ‘^jtiH%k 

ira HAnlB I^U.. __ A _ ^•1-^ 


(Of. Ifxwete. 5»H«W«ny sOj^Ject. to, tbe power rf And pri^seou^ fiew 

Wjtb ibe wejlctag of ^Ut; fGotfjmtucm'^ 1mm, written direc-, ties ^juP continue to adv$w itnd :<» 
iiiemiaiiB^turi^iiM;.st% lives and jte.cfaeoge ilte hambfik atst ^e Hegiatiitna' t * 



Scdies New Peak 


^^«ra^lter,. wUei^! 


^JJALAL ^STREET looked eom^ .Tie eto<dt exilitfnge oommuidtjr faRea shaft od the maricet’a' 

/ tybW.''1ire4' at die end of .die seeins convinced’ dtat 3hai'Kriahite- ral ei^ct^piiS.' Nor is U' dii*^ 
.^ptovioua ‘WeA but it wa® on die mariutri is -detormined to put itew ‘ revi^tf iticwitwee ate untiitelr 
■»fm ^in'after n brief pinpc and iJife into, the cental market and that have any sigidficaht bearing i» 
'It did'iwt sewn to lencoutiter' any he will not k^tato to modify the ei^iort prospect Ihe mari^ H j 

site** *M tnisakoMM stew «&*)«*• s.M*M a.l.vA L. _ ^.1_^ -i_. V' . ' . _ • J 


faRea short od the/matketb,, 
ral lumctetipns.' Nor k it ' thilt W 
revised* iticentwes are Uiilikftlr^ 




pias tutned the comCr. The 
in sugar shares appekred 


hence wid. ' 

The martet. was at its best on 
Wednes^y ' and kerb dealing® ‘l®te 
In the evening gave one the impres- 

'.t'..- *v-. VI.' ___ - 


Special session following the Reserve 
l^nk of India's announcement of 
^ liberal and positive credit poli* 
■ Eesidek raisitig the borrowing 
ipetee pi the bonk and veduciag 


np a heavy “short” intepesC to’ !t 

mounanut.futnrep «Mi d» ? iij! 

'diat dm sc<^, fAf a irlse M, m 

J»nwy . centnct' ’ is, lind^^, 

ceiling of Rs 236 is to be lbqM,«lBp '"ji' 
chang^ for die whole moon. Sfth 


leceivjng increasing attention of late need to bothBr.ab'out the stock maT- Janwwy contract, is .K!'lbe,> . { 

m the growing belW d»at the hn- (tet.,‘F<ir, the polidcal uncertainly ceiling of Rs 236 is to be IbeptW 'V 

.pstry has tutned the comCr. The apart, the sharp tetback m equity chan^ for die whole r*™” ®te *' ^ 

bayiite in sugar shares appeared prices from the 1962, high levels, seasonal factor ia also against * rite 

I* have been iniqiired by the High wflected in nq small' measure the for the,time being!; prices ememk ^ ‘ 

Court’s ruling d^laring Semion 28 slackness irt the economy and the ly tend to ease at the harv«*^ft,‘ il ? 

e€ the Maharoiihtrk Agricultural ' squeeze, on corporate . profits and And the new crop too ia byiwf«| 

Und (CelHng on Holding) Act dividends.. The corporate hews is fo Im forget d«n in tl» ofovfoiteV 

>«n» Vira of the ConsUtution and still of a mixed nature but thq rndr- Mason. ‘ . ' • '.i 

hence wid. • ' ke; psychology has changed and the ^ . /. 

The market , was at its best on* magic of .floctuations has already Grpundnut * Jbkoaw which higd ,' y'^ 

Wednes^y and kerb dealujigs late produced an impressive rise in been up to ke 519,62 on .21st < 

in evening gave one the impres- equity prices. The major Irend is ber were sold down to Rs :« y. 

dcsn that dm market was hpving a w longer in doubtt The only qUM- e»n the 29di and , STedilitodibi^ , 

special session followirig the. Reserve tiflto is hoW ft will progress wedc clositM wa# nOt much hij^er ft * * 

Rank of India’s announcement of after'week. The market will have 214.87 (pw 250 1^11., SpeOuli^foe, 4 

^ liberal and positive credit poli* fo undergo' technical adjustments inttereat centred g^uadnatJ* Turn*, , 'v 


unworn . . ' - • •:‘m 

, ■ ■ 

' Gi-pujidnutj lanuary Which llfd .' Vlj 
been up to Re 519,62 on ilk 01^, . 
ber wore sold down to Rs 2i)d,<ffi :t 
On the 29tb and , ' 

clositM was not much hi^er ft , *■.; 
214.87 (per 250 1^)1., .SpeOulk^' ■4' 
inttereat centred cm g^uadnatl* i '’d 


frorn aime to thne lyhich' could'be pviy in ,castor, liiroed ami cOttsif 
pt, thn bank" and deducing quite painful ,,at tunes. When and seed was vOry poor and prfoe ifejqr' 

cost .of borrowing, though only Jbow e»ctly technical adjustment* merits were confined witen nfriW? 

nsafginallyf fite Reserve Bank has might coma about U always dift limits. Cfstor Mardi moved bsifoli^ 

admptotely ..imaoved the .control on cult to predict. Rs 166'and .'Rs 164.75s..' llriw 


^mimptotely ..lexaove^ the .control on 

■nfimmuih margin at 40 par cent mi. nuiimJ* • " - vwmiEn ju • au.ai -fmm jnp 

"bhldc hdvfWtSjte against rifores. The . Vrr^ *T , ' . hgs) and qp^tonfs^ 

/k^raUsarion oi credit » welcoijto ■* Subdoed JDfp^e InoMtivee ■ January betwaon Jfo ^40 Jlf. 
’i(^q*^,4tock refotion pan* 'J^E oilssnds nmket has contimi- Groundnut* futuwe(. cpntii^we 

^;faeki*^Biu88edhs pkraly impulsive. * . .ed ,to diqilay « mbdued lenifen* for the 

5^ foqifoeMiOn dy focMtoOd inceritives for ***• , - . 

is -vegfetable oHs in the’ '”''r 

F^mse MWaierSi farm «d 'larger impori* tit cApra, l«iiort_-ftoWtocis ; 

<imiltoty.,to tonei*?^^dtet'''ihiflMtip(^ y:pahia,«ih rh e mfo a l s.■aad xsochiaefy- , The 'cprretft bearish ''bhaee ‘ fo. 

j'' f ■' ’.'i*'" Pdl* ,*h®,.l”‘*"**veB have ‘'gfoundnift might pot last'loiq^'.he- 

»*r>V7‘' ''4'*'5*' '* 14 '"'’' ' ' ► > * la^ 

.A, • S' (. * *;4i j . t t 


Rs 166' and .'Rs 164-75,.; 

^rcb bettoaen Rs ■ 36.31 imd .R^ 

'50 kgs) and 

January between Jfo ^40 4iid jW 




V ^ ^ 

' I 


w oil. 

wn&l sdM abe^ 

.'■&'■ oC^jniltt'atasi to the U'K ipi 
; llte; 3^ '£&« anil chance* oif, 'w»fjr 
busihe^ through the Stitte 
ty^lUg Corjioraticm in the ots^r 
, |^|ute>iie rated Kgh. Very 
VtCtthess was reported in groUnc^t 
extractions. Ea^t Genuany^ figured 
aa a prominent buyer and Japan 
4lht> totdc fair quantities. The latest 
U K quotation* for groundnut ex- 
tra&tians were placed around £ 3S-lfi 
pnr tSfn for November shipment, 
£ 35-15 for December, £ 35-5 for 
January and £34-15 for Jan/Fd>/ 
March. Export business in ground¬ 
nut oil has become a virtual mono¬ 
poly of four leading vanaspati and 
soap manufacturers and this trend 
j» bound to persist so long as the 
focentive .consists mainly of copra 
and palm oil imports. Few shippers 
t^n pope to compete with the pro¬ 
minent soap manufacturers because 
^ the influence they have on the 
(^Urse of copra and palm oil prices 
and on the premium that their im¬ 
port licences command. 

While business in linseed cake 
continues to be restricted, the U K 
and tha Continent were reported to 
hove purchased sizeable quantities of 
'decorticated cottonseed cake at 
£32'6 per ton, November-December- 
-Jamutry shipment Export housw 
did not motion any business in 
Hsoseed ml and fresh business in 
castor oil was also limited. The out¬ 
look for castor oil is considered to 
be quite promising though very 
lew dippers expect revival of U S 
thiymg. Next to Brazil, India is the 
largest producer of castor oil. 'Hie 
US which had always been an im- 
portent buyer of Indian castor oil 
taken very little oil from India 
in the past two years or so. Hie 
bSB Cd the U 3 market at a time 
iiheh the country is making a des- 
Iterate effort to earn foreign fit- 
anyhow h a matter of eeri¬ 
ly concern. ^at the fall in US 
^•take has been virtually offset 
ii^t^sed buying by Conununist 
eouatries is poor ccmsolation. Hard* 

any 'wottnwhile organised effort 
t&'*been made to exploit the ex¬ 
port potentialitie* of castor oil. And 
what is more, unlike other mlseeds, 
it is relatively easy to step up the 
laoduction Ol'-oastonoed. 




.0CTOBtoR is aomihg' fo 'end ’ 
hat 'new- c#op ..wrimil^ Ste. ^ 
restricted. , The inop,:ii not. po« 
(jinked by the, normal peifonnatace 
of couiw, for produotfoii is still 
few, short of tM fl^ap target) h»t 
it is late by about a month. wUy- 
ed arrivals have not oaused any 
exdtement in the market b^use ^ 
the satisfactory carryover from the 
previoui season and reasonably large 
stocks with the mills. In uctol^r 
last, most varieties oi cotton were 
quoted well above' the ceiling be¬ 
cause of the record low carryover, 
but at present cotton prices are 
quoted about Rs 75 to Rs 125 por 
candy below the ceiling. Mills are 
still inclined to keep off the market 
in the hope of obtaining their sup¬ 
plies more cheaply when the crop 
movement gets into swing. And wiA 
buyers reserved, spot cotton prices 
have continued to show a subdued 
tendency. Excepting C02, cotton 
prices were further down by about 
Rs 10 to Rs 15 per candy last week. 
After a brief show of strength 
cotton futures suffered a further 
setback but staged a moderate rally 
near the week-end. Hie March con¬ 
tract which had recovered from Rs 
702,50 to Rs 707.25 declined to a 
new low of Rs 692,50 but was up 
again at Rs 699.25 at the week-end. 
The week-end recovery was due 
both to short covering based on 
technical considerations and renew¬ 
ed bull support following reports 
that India was unlikely to get ad¬ 
ditional U S cotton under P L 480 
during the current year. Sentiment 
near the week-end was also influen¬ 
ced by New Delhi’s reported deci¬ 
sion permitting cotton textile mills 
to expand their spindleage and 
loomage. Increased spindleage im¬ 
plies larger consumption of cotton. 

It is difficult ,to say how the cotton 
market will behave in the near 
future. It is not merely that it is 
still not possible to assess the size 
of the crop. The Government’s pro¬ 
posal for creating a buffer stock 
has made the outlook very uncer¬ 
tain. It is surprising that the Gov¬ 
ernment should be thinking very 
siwiously about building up a buf¬ 
fer stock when d^^estic supply has 
to be augmented with imports in 
order to mek the inidusuy’ji normal 




wMl 

world parity^ New 
bktw' to coBiWStinit ite' i 
how best to atep!’«q»;x;dte^'': 
tlon Insteadof 
of a buffer stcf^ il 
arrangemkit for 

plies of Cotton from the {7:1$ .Utumr 
PL480. Export businn^'^^lln Bepfijl 
Deshi is xnsking very> sbw .pimgmsA 
The Japanese buyers seete tfe bft iii 
no great hurry to enter into; )ar« 
commitmitets. Total sales, 
are estimated -around 65,000 bales. 



Shatan Sfaftmi^ 

Jj^ESPlTE an increase in sales frohj 
Rs 5.83 crores to Rs 6,49 crores, 
Khatau Makanji Spg and 
Go’s net profit for the year 
ended June 30, 1963, after pro¬ 
viding for depreciation at Rs I9.5d 
lakhs, taxation at Rs 45,95 lakhs 
and Development rabate reserve at 
Rs 2.84 Isdths, amounted to only 
Rs 18.04 lakhs as gainst Rs 2449 
lakhs in the previous year. The 
Directors have transferred Rs 11.25 
lakhs to General Reserve and Rs 7 
lakhs to a Special Reserve under the 
provisions of the SPT Act. The 
preference and ordinary dividends 
amounting to Rs 1.56 lakhs and 
Rs 9.58 lakhs respectively have been 
paid from the General Reserve mid 
are the same as in the last year. 
But the rate of ordinary dividend is 
reduced from Rs to Rs 8 per 
share since the ordinary capital was 
doubled last year by the -issue of 
bonus shares. 

The Company has put into com¬ 
mission 3,0M additional spindles out 
of 13,241 for which it is liconoed. 
Ex-mill sellmg prices of yam for 
counts 408 and below have been 
enhanced from February J963 while 
those for 'higher counts havn beep 
reduced. The Directors foar « shor¬ 
tage in the supply of long-staple 
cotton and hope tltet the (tothUntito 
would make supplies avaliteble-to 
those unite whiSh iileed it for - lire 
mnufactote of superfine 
'Hie^ Gconpahy h wMaff’- sefisfamfy 
progteto’in' tetport*.V- ’• 


^ I ' . ' i. ..I _h. . , . • ' 


>€i»*TOi*«roo |ot 
Mieiiiiry' -eijafetf May ’SJi 
lyRl; niR^ oat 'Id I>e ■ 

"TbJB jvoaa 
.up % lu 14^0 !a]tha 
ift'iU wHib; The divideoda 
'.,fiiH}it‘''Wbdd:iarKa>» alao lu^ec 
'fe^'‘ ?«3i ' lokhs^ «t lU m-ft 
lo^. ' Sundly recapts also shdw 
OH taterovemmt from Rs 29,000 to 
ffa Iskhs of which Rs 16.26 
lalchtt iiaW hc^ realised from dis¬ 
posal. M aurpKts assets and proper- 
tiHj' Aknough income from boat- 
Iji^dihg, and repair work in Ran- 
gooii oi^lined, larger receipts from 
tad, ooffee, manufactured g^ds and 
dmW . and hiigh^ miscellaneous 
ktcome enabled the company to 
matke good the setback of the pre* 
trious year. Gross profits have 
risen from Rs 142.59 lakhs to 
Rs 158.20 lakhs notwithstanding 
higher expenses on stores and spa¬ 
res, salaries and wages, transport, 
etc. Tax liability has gone up 
from Rs 49,50 lakhs to Rs 60.60 
lakhs, but Rs 13.30 lakhs, represen¬ 
ting tax on bonus issue, are met 
from (he General Reserve and the 
balance of Rs 47.30 lakhs is charged 
to the year’s profit. Net profit has 
also improved from Rs 51.58 lakhs 
to Rb 66.63 lakha Allocations 
include transfer to General Reserve 
Rs 21.50 lakhs (Rs 16.10 lakhs) 
and contribution to National De¬ 
fence Fund of Rs 4.95 lakhs. As 
against Rs 44.14 lakhs last year, 
the total dividend distribution this 
year amounts to Rs 53.50 lakhs at 
Rs 5 per fully-paid share and Rs 4 
per • partly-paid share, (including 
Rs 8.56 lakhs as centenary dividend 
at 80 nP per share.) 

The Directors state drat the acti¬ 
vities of the Company’s Wallace 
Bay branch were adversely affected 
by bad weather which hampered 
forest working and impeded rafting 
add , shipping operations. Never¬ 
theless, production showed an in¬ 
crease and higher sales were re¬ 
corded. South Indian tea estat^ 
^ ^ &mptt»y showed higher 
output and gross revenue returm. 

’ ^an^ftan 'Tea Factory in 
Was closed on May 31 hurt 
,yiea):^,jmdWioBt of , the tea stocks have 
foeft. adlC Boat building activities 


at Bta'Raagobn Ih>ckyard were 
also elosed 'man the same lima. ' 

’ T^ihe prog^ress of the Cunroany’s 
ftotncreto products plant in Burma 
was disappointittg in die . earfielr 
months but has shown improvement 
in B|e later months. The asbestos 
cement plant gave satisfactory re¬ 
sults, production and sales of asbes¬ 
tos cement expanding steadily. 
/These two ,ventures naye increased 
the profitability of the Burma 
branen’s acdvitira. , 

Tanganyika’s tea production was 
substantially higdrer during the year 
thousdi the estates are still being 
developed.- Timber operations in 
North Borneo were affected by ad¬ 
verse weather -ctmditions. Hiai 
Tapioca in which the Company has 
a holding interest has suffered losses, 
the production of starch having been 
affected considerably by the inade¬ 
quate supply of tapioca roots. Rub¬ 
ber production of the Company’s 
subsidiary at Java was lower and 
higher sales returns were offset by 
increased production costs. The 
Company’s new enterprise, Formica 
India, has made progress in Its first 
stage of development, 

Mysore Bpinaing 

mpfSORE Spg and Mfg Co’s gross 
profit for the year ended Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1963 has come down from 
Rs 12.50 lakhs to Rs 9.09 lakhs and 
the net profit frOm Rs 4.32 lakhs to 
Rs 2.04 lakhs. The development 
rebate reserve has absorbed Rs 3.00 
lakhB as against Rs 1.12 lakhs in 
the previous year. On account of 
lower profit and higher provisiem 
for development rebate, the surplus 
has turned out to be inadequate for 
payment of dividend on equity 
shares. Preference dividend has. 
however, been recommended at 4^ 
per cent. 

The Directors propose to issue 
bonus shares in the ratio of 1:8 by 
cap^lising the share premium ac¬ 
count balance (Rs 1.44 lakhs) and 
a portion of the General Reserve to 
the exteht (rf Rs.5.99 lakhs (out of 
a total reserve of Rs 30.40 lakhs) 
Company’s object in making 
the bonus issue fe to bring the equity 
capital .of the Company which ig 
liow Rs 59 lakhs ip line with the 


, 'Hfe Gumpohy’s ,W«nh)8ii‘w«W,l^i' 
oonsidctfhbiy • by apWiWi!- 
ladtom godb ks dialucatidm 
Opemtion bf the proobMirkg and^B^ 
iniiw madbumfy ahd abctnnuliill^ 
oS cmi& in proceds. SafeB dtpfelM.- 
fbom Rs li>S Cforee to Rs 
croresl No pitndsion for taafethW 
has beep made, ^re being ’dt>; 
assessable income after setting dR 
depreciation and developpient re¬ 
bate. The. CoRipkay is availing /Of- 
a medium term loan of Rs 50 uikht 
from the State Bank to meet a' part 
of the capital expenditure estimafed 
at Rs 80 lakhs for expansion ami 
modernisarion of the Mdlls. . . . 

nndtistaii SfoehiBe TodM 
'J'HE Third Plan deserdsed ma^iWh 
tools as a “field pf high priW 
rity”, but cautioiwd that “thptip M 
physical limitations to a higgf^ 
up of production (thdn Aal, env^ 
aged in Plan) in Ais field- ariiW' 
ing from Ae large demand for 
nical labour and Ae wide divertRy 
in the categories of machihe tWfi 
required”. These fears reetp; % 
have been borne out since it Is adaf 
conceded by Ac Coverntnent thti 
the production of machine topls hx 
the last year of Ae Plan would fsD 
short of the target of Rs 30 crOlres 
by at least Rs 5 crores. 

Of Ae target of Rs 30 crores, .^iS 
share of Ae public sector was Rs 
16 crores and Aat of Ae ''privac# 
sector Rs 14 crores. Within . tho 
public sector, Hindustan Machine 
Tools’ Aare Was R» 10 crores and 
the rest was divided among Pra|!9t 
Tools (Rs 2 crores) and the h«avy 
machine tool plants at Ranch! (Iw 
3 crores) and AmbemaA (Rs I 
Crore). The private sector's alluW 
ment of Rs 14 crores was divided 
among some 55 private producMl 
It is now expected Aat Ae (iomMnsd 
output of the private sector and 
public sector, minus 'the HMT, will 
not approa<A even 50 pftr' cent of 
their target of Rs 20 crores. HMT, 
6n Ae Pther hand, will exceed its 
target of Rs lO crores by 60 per 
Cent, producing machine tools WdiA 
Rs 16 ctores ?n 1965-66, 

Obviously, Ais sAiking dispafRy 
betweert tha perfonnahee of life HW 
and Ae oAer producers xannot be 
explained eiAer in terms of the rela- 
thW efficiency Of the public and" prl' 
Vato secton, nor in terms of shortage 



tV' w«MFi ‘ %„ikMjqrarar,»*?i*)i;3 

!,#»!*. ^^Pj&j(ore,-;5a bg ;»tiirw^,,%.'r: 

■r,Vtmii ^meia|F, hM Rfiirxa^ %w>fb“S2.<». fi 

^wnwMnt to canr%* |3|!.06' laJcfia.' 


I. Ws^, 

if^at 


, ; , ' , r qiatioii. 

ip/'’i;|W.tai!T'-n4w faa» five xiuUm ,«Mb«to;')[A^e 
it;.’f-;:"ttMl‘ ;',fi|cic»^'''ift *■ oMm^tnew' ■ fl44o Wd»- (B«. 3§i7S la*^iii^,,^l«' 
•;'; w''%l^^'c»MJl!t«ct^o*^, k'»aclt "'i/ltiii' i 10.48 lakfie sadi ,|li«^4£ 

5of Re 5 pores'inr' <Mii»m, reiqwctivdy. £vtpji|tep I^r 

, ' JlAjooe V«to& factory wife* a ta|)e- prwvwona, |ho jwt p^pife ^ 

* , ^/nf Ks a tafotw. The two jiia^ % 127 per cent I^dis 

^ tool {(Kstoiiiee, ^at Bsngalo^ ^ Rs J3848 Uj^. Out fee awsd; 

'(.,' ’'are fioW fii Ml pro^ction ana fee*. ea^lia oil R|» '38.5o lalfee, Rs 
lafetory ig| ,t^^s tlfea: T^fc “3,94 lafcha have i«».t?^mJepTe4^'h», 
ioUtfe , plant at ..I^imuuaei;^,General Reserve fi^.‘R|) 34.SS 
Iter 4 Ii^ iis eqiicduled to go 'mo to/Oiviaend Reserve, aa4 iloin the 

% .* s',“s < m r\t- J “ Jl ....... .k , WKs 







.' feictktu ^ 'fee fod of r Ijj^ and 
.. S^fiffelat^Sakafeagar, irt Aodbra, 

* *4*^ fe. Thi»v rate ^ ei^pao- 

* ' .. t^Op' V ■?”* ^fewfdaut every year » 

(ta^fScted fe fie r.'inaiflrtaiiied fe fee 
I^Inn when' five.new, units, 
go'* into-production,, one in safe 

S t'of., the Piah.. By. 1970-71 fee 
IT yill have, a total capacity, of 
! Rk, 58 CForfe and will meet feout 
per cent of fee total .demand for 
J'./,‘fe»c^e, twls.. 

I, ' Baroda. Bayou, 

^ ;'HWjRQDA - BayOn Corpofetlon'’8 
’i ' u7 .‘■rayon' jHant at Udhna now 
" .Atfesp to be trafeing anioofely. wife 
J ■ li:pit!fe|tliyp capacity of 8 tom a 
. ,' .'WjC’.flW^a hundred denier basis 
7 ,; 0^110 installed,’ capacity of. 6^ 

^ Company, bas perihission 

I . fiO per. c^t of its outpiett in 

.'fe^V9f*e» ' njfehet and '.there is too 
.oo^laiol ' .over its • SO' and 'fiO 
* ifemlars'.,'pfrfeuofem. Bdrthel;, rfee 
;llpabBny bfe plans ao festal! 8<addt-; 

^'^fes^fe;,fe^fe^ef’•fe■'*a*Mffe -an.iifereAte 
-’; fei'. ite'-dapfifety'-liy.^lf fens'.pe^day' 
J','fe»i'a.,‘bvnfes4 >d®fe** ■d>asii|k ..^thesa 
/.fe^fehtS'havf reviyed-activity in "fee 
t l^ttipanyX'feares tybufe have now 
r ' fi'oni a diftcpuni tp'a pro* 

miufe.-'Meantime, fee' 'qaesfiain of 


Divifesnd ^Reaerye, .fep Oirectors Anwni^ 
have rscfeamendfe fee payment <4 a* 
prefeneitm dividfed of 1^ 4,SH^ laJfes . 
at ‘Its .744,pet ^nt’and an, ordinary ^ 

divided of Rs .^.24 dakha "at fte 


rfefeled ih fee 


coR^mi 


I ppr share of'Rs, .16,'. jwfeoct to 
tax. fast yearns orfeiwry' dividend 
ambunted to Rs Ifi.fiS Ifehi at 
nP pet share. •' f • 

S ' V ‘ 

, ,'West Coast Paper' 

4^EST tleast PapOr Mills has 
step^ up fee «Joity dividend 
from Rs 8 to m. It ,*per .fedre ion 
the year -ended Jtiite 30, 1963, fee 
grOsi profits. haidc^ risen from Re 
92.27 tak^ to Rs lOO'B? lakhs and 
the, net jfeofit froim, Rs ^46 lakhs 
to Rs 39.74 takhs. iRie Cenysany bas 
provided fU 10 lakhs for taxation 
aigsinst nil last year, A part of the 
Profits be exempt from taxes. 
The epfety dividend wi|l afeorb Rs 
. 16.50'lakhs (fe> 12 fekhs) and 
fOCence dividend Rs 7,02 laifeB. few 
duction waS also hi^Wr at-^7,^32 
‘ ni^tric tonnmi emfefered wnfe 25,771 
inrtric tonnes fq fes previpiis year. 

* 750 Direfeofe state'feat the outlook 
fin: the current year is eancouragtng. 

- dbnwioMt B eft dgwwitiw 


rayon'prfees is pending yife '"draE'fetnnvef of Amptican Refrfee- 

y „ Tainff Qon*®>^9*>‘ PorfeAr 'e’Bfeuai- > , ■ rator for fee year jmded April 
^ iton in feW® -wptdd ' ^ow ^ 10)53, did dot come up to fexwet- 

r%ygely dei;## on .fee p^pnewntrf* atioas -and fees loiver at-Ss'85*31 
carrent.v^^rjvoi^lilg.fr^wlte., lafihs'^giQikred wife Rs 8S.08»J^s 

pradtoesd'-ex*- 


pradtHasd'-eic*' 


feoeiysd ini fuirfeer Uoifeeijs fer 
fen lidipoit 'of raw nmteidflfe 
been applied lor. The Cofeb«S^;, 1 ^ • 
avkil bl a loafi of Rs 85 bnfes fefife - 
IFC and futfeer credit facRifeer' j^; 
wotktna cafetal fnan its fitolfeit. ‘' 

The.'Accounts for fee;yemf fepw 
a loM of Rs 19,212 aitiv. transfer;' 
jfmft Rs 5R0 lakhs to fjtjfndifere 
during Construction AopounL . 'TPjiiO • 
total loss as at'fee etid'of' tho'yw 
axooiifnrs to Rs 32,1$5. ,, , . * 

:'Bindnstaa Levear . .. , 

'J’HE directors of Hindilstaln Lever 
havd annomicetl their cktisioa to 
pay mt interim dividend for 1963 at 
i60. nP per share subfbet to tax^ ‘ 
dividend is payable On Novwnher ■ 
12' to-’- feosc feareliolders whose 
pafeos stafid in Jho Register op Nov¬ 
ember 5. Gn feis bS8ia, ev«h sqfe 

. the SPT incide'Oee, the Cofepanv is 
HKely to reneat last year's dSyidmid 
of H8‘*120 par fegre. - ' >■ 

. . -. ' - ' 

' *. 'V 

1 ' ‘ T' >“* 

inter'fiatA'tall inoifei^.'/alie 
^ I vfeich renfeintd dti^hatjM 'if 
d^f*'lor, ‘ ■ 

StlioTiit^ ■'*»- 2- pir emd.«tt«wdi'’'fee’ 




* l"' " ■ 


l>T'wdye -,»■ Ifetfe; 








':;'ja44#-ii5irfei^>ii^ 4 

,*lj!Mk''MM»^^lk$'^l «in^ «n>i^et0‘ 

-.4#c‘,'* 1^*'% S7 xm^' m Ue^c^ 

,4endea<f pi*y 'lltoVe 
'■’latW^' jBibce, {u»^ . of 
', rnnka wera oo^itgiwi oo 

|#(itce ^*''Oe^er .18 &an in p^ 
wiselH. AggvteaM di^ita «a 
hftd, gone 

|w 1.77 cnmes over the oiwvioiu 
: ii^k' but .bank orient, oft ;&« other 
bftfid, bad -expanded b^ ^ 48S 
lerOirda.' Again,' whild the aoheduled 
Wika bad withdrawn Rs 11.96 ero- 
^' front dieir baJances * 'Orith the 
jmerye Siftik, they bad augmented 
'^jiheir investments in securiti^ by Rs 
. lOjftd orore 8 ,''Thu 9 their net resour* 
Oes position-wds not more liquid so 
. 'aO to-swell the supply of funds in 
:&e call loan market. , 

Seotftid, the scheduled hanks have 
diverted, their surplus funds towards 
jidvanees and investnients in securi¬ 
ties which, ae> noted above, have 
moved up by,more than the inflow' 
of funds, llte diversion cd funds 
. is also reflected in the larger sales 
of intermediate treasury hills amo 
anting to Rs 6.59 croree during 
October 23 to 26, compared with. 
■Re 3.81 ' crores in the previous 
period and in the slight fall in die 
discount rate from 2.320 to 2.318 
per cent, on treasury bill tenders 
during this'week. ' 

Third, the Calcutta dall loan mar¬ 
ket which -was, activd at a higher. 


last week, ^ hie been vent 
' liiijdea^ dut^ the curieid'weet^ 

' the^osui inbn^ rite going itk cheap- 
ipfi I jper ^ 

Wfll fbe desftapd' for" Bbon-term 
tnpney pick Ujp. aid the mleape&t ante 
;t^ve bp,?, lienlty bkely, .ra the near 
future. It is to be cqnO^ed that 
bank endtl, which was at its iowest 
at.Rs 14^ ftrtnos oa.September 20, 
is mqjaftdilig . eveiv' week 'and by 
' October 18, ibatf gone jup by Rs Si>.50 
crores, aluta^ aggregate deposits 
had improved during die period Only 
by about Rs 86 'drarcs. Biit at the, 
same time, further demand for ere* 
dit is yet to pick Up, the crop move¬ 
ments having jugt commenced. It 
wtll be. some weelm before the tempo 
‘ of demand catches up and makes its 
influence f^t <m the-money market. 
Further, the ROaerve Bank has' 
on the "eve. of the current busy 
season announced - a KfaeralisatioO 
. of credit policy with a view to 
enable the hanlu to borrow more 
funds at lower overall cort. This 
will doubtless add to the lotuiable' 
resources of the banks which are 
already .fairly comfortably off with 
larger deposits and larger return 
flow of funds. In the circuiftirtances, 
it would appear that the call loan 
market will he'reasonably free from 
pressures and will be inclined to 
rule easy. 

The Reserve Bank’s &atement for 
the week ended October 29, also re- 


th<>‘. 

Rsnk have gone up by Ra, 
rfts tlfiriiig the week aocduittiog foit 
masf of iM rise-in tho totn} * 

.of the Rank by Rs 37.59 crores and , 
'.their borrowings- front the.Rcnedye 
.Bank are down, tfaohgh. margindfly. . 
by R8 ,36 lakhs. - 

Tbmo is a contraction In No^ ih . 
Cimtlatioh by Rs ,9.^ 'Crores» 
against -vp mcrease of Rs <k2S mp- 
res in the previpw weeks ‘Notu ia , 
rite Banking l^artment have am ^ ‘. 
come down by Rs 48l oror«a *with' 
the result dbat the total Note 'Isstta 
has, oontmeted by Bs 14r77 oroffS, 

As a sequel, rupee securities jp-flie. 

■ Issue Depa^ent have beaft <. wi^, 
drawn to the extent of Bs Ib' thotidl. 
iDeposits of Central and'State dSov*- , 
enpnents have increased ,by , 

amount of. ,Rs 2-86 crores , whtle ^ 
their borrowings stand' 

Ri 19.83 crores. The redUetlAp in - 
active notes, increase in d^nsAs, of , 
scheduled banks ^d fall iri fidvasi-' 
ces to Ck^vernments, etc, bavn. fodlKl 
reflection in a rise -of Rs 67iil4f <S^ 
fes in the. Bank’s inv»9tntfntsi-‘Ftw^ 
eign Balances have improwd. hy Ra '* 
I'.M ctores. ■ .' ' ' ^ ' 

The securities market bad k ‘ifalkt 
week with a restricted turnover. They,, 
3 per cent eonverkiOT loan. h4'4 ee|- ^ 
lers throughout.. Gold Bonds 'conti- «-, 
nued in enquiry. Lopg.dated Joai^ f 
have' Mnutined practically. unchgiH ) 
ged. ^ort-dat^ had , btfy®?S -»l > 

quoted . or .slightly better ratoa. 




the problem 
Development and Defence go together., 
the more jfou produce m farms anf 
fdowries the more you , add xo the 
stren^h of the country. . ' 

KBCliUTilY m ST^aNGER OliEMCe 
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iiAiinraitfA HiiiWBt'j'M luii^ 

iRs eroret} 


(Sau 'i’ 1952-53 » lOO) 


iBaearFe Baidi 

Oot 85 

Oot 13 

Sep 87 

Dot 26 
*68 

1 

JKUte olrculatioa 

8251.38 

228133 

2192.31 

204622 

8 

Rupee coin 

120.65 

130,42 

ISBM 

122B2 

8 

Depodts 

(a) OemntJ (Jovt 

47.67 

46.90 

64.30 

5131 


tb) Other Oovts 

14.80 

11.01 

6.08 

925 


(e) Banks 

120.57 

83.89 

87.94 

80.70 


(d) Otbera 

161.18 

163.06 

159.43 

161.05 

4 

8V>relgn seourltiea 

92.46 

92.46 

89.46 

68.(» 

B 

Balance abroad 

9.94 

8.00 

7.62 

4.49 

8 

Rupee securities 

1939.31 

1954.31 

130231 

173829 

7 

Investments 

236.79 

178.00 

106.71 

1432S 

8 

Loans and advances 
to Oovts 83.46 

83.31 

60.58 

43.59 

9 

Other loans and 
advances 

138.79 

146.68 

142.45 

15338 

Sdsedtded Ranks 

1 Aggregate 

Oot 18 

oot 11 

Sep 80 

Oct 19 
'68 


Deposits (net) 

2216.07 

2214.31 

2208.31 

2060.19 


Demand (net) 

962.80 

963.78 

666.46 

81438 


Time (net) 

1253.27 

1260.52 

1241.73 

1246.01 

2 

Cash in hand 

66.98 

57.93 

51.19 

52.30 

3 

Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

76.20 

87.16 

83.92 

86.73 

4 

(2)+(8) as % 

Of (1) 

6.96 

6.S5 

6.12 

6.70 

8 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

1.94 

1.93 

1.59 

153 


Qrcnip A&d SulMSrottp WSSK jDMDttfO- 


Rood ArROlee 

14.9 JS 

7.9,68 

17338 

15338 

1402 

1893 

lt1l.4 

»NI3 

Ceireale 

U72 

116.5 

1153 

109.4 

Pulses 

110.9 

109.6 

167.4 

m.f 

Prolts A Vegetables 

134.8 

1443 

141.8 


kUlk A Ohee 

1253 

1273 

127.7 

Edible OUs 

154.5 

154.6 

1513 

iig »2 

Fish, ISggs ft Meat 

1563 

163.7 

160.3 

157:9 

Soffar ft Our 

220.9 

216.5 

201.0 


Others 

182.1 

181.8 

1633 

Liquor ft Tobacco 

118.3 

1183 

119.6 

903 

iktbaoco 

1153 

1153 

116.7 

963 

Fuel, Power^ Light ft 
Lubricants 

IST.O 

187.0 

1873 

184.8 

bidiKthrlal Raw 
MaterkAe 

148.2 

142.8 

188.4 

1893 

Fibres 

1333 

134.1 

1322 

129.7 

Oilseeds 

161.6 

161.4 

153.2 

1583 

Minerals 

91.6 

Bl.B 

93.4 

93.4 

Others 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

124.2 

Manufactures 

181.8 

1813 

181.0 

189.7 

Intennedlate Prodnots 

140.0 

140.0 

188.6 

1450 

Ftnlshed Product^ 

129.9 

129.8 

129.7 

1873 

Textiles 

128.1 

128.0 

128.1 

1255 

Cotton 

135.8 

135.4 

135.1 

129.4 

Jute 

100.8 

101.8 

102.5 

114.9 

Woollen 

1S6.6 

156 6 

156.6 

141.3 

Silk ft Rayon 

140.5 

141.1 

140.7 

1333 

Metal Products 

163.7 

163.7 

163.7 

161.0 

Chemicals 

117.2 

117,4 

1174 

116.2 

on Cakes 

166.3 

163.5 

160.7 

163.2 

Machinery ft Transport 
Equipment 123.9 

1239 

123.9 

1173 

Others 

128 8 

128.6 

128.6 

125.3 

All Comraodltiee 

167.8 

187.2 

185.3 

181.0 


(a) AeaJiMt luanoe 


bills and/or pro- 


missory notes — 

— 

— 

0.90 

(h) Others 

1.94 

1.93 

1.59 

0.63 

8 Advances 

1246.51 

1240.81 

1233.96 

1168.65 

(a) State Bank 

236.60 

235 44 

236.41 

251.66 

(b) Others 

7 Bills discounted 

1009.91 

1006.37 

1997.55 

916 99 

(a) Inland 

173.10 

174 65 

164.45 

156.76 

(b) Foreign 

56.39 

55.70 

62.25 

49.32 

(c) Total 

229.49 

230.35 

216,70 

208.07 

(1) State Bank 14.96 

15.65 

16.18 

12.81 

(11) Otlure 

31434 

214.80 

200.62 

193.26 

6 t6)+(7J as % 





ot (1) 

66.60 

66.44 

65.69 

66.73 

'9 Investment tn 





Qovt eecuritieB 

766.09 

756.45 

772.65 

696.83 

10 (9) as % Of (1) 34.71 

34.26 

34.99 

33.82 

Bondwj Money Sates 


(Per cent fer annum) 
Out 18 Oet 11 

Sep 20 

Oot 19 




•82 

Oall mousy 





from Banks 

230 

3.29 

233 

8,05 

DWoslts 
seven days 

8.00 

8.00 

2.06 

330 

Three numths 


-wm 

"2^' " • 

. •— 

Six months 

3.76 

575 

3.78 


JUTE 

Production, Stocks and Despatches of Ctmnles 


(’000 Metric Tons) 



June ’63 

July ’62- 
May ’63 June ’63 

July’61- 
June ’62 

Production 

Hessian 

41.5 

43 7 

514.9 

414 3 

Sacking 

40 0 

42.4 

531J 

508.5 

Othen 

18.6 

16.8 

ni.5 

146.2 

Total 

100.3 

104.9 

1218.2 

1069.0 

Equivalent consumption 

in lakh bales 5.68 

6 06 

69.55 

60.41 

Siodcs 

Hessian 

32 3 

32.4 

— 

— 

Sacking 

47.3 

45.7 

— 

- - 

Others 

16.6 

18.0 


irw... 

Total 

96.2 

96.1 

-- 

— 

Despatches * 

Heseian 

41 8 

40.9 

511.5 

419.8 

Sacking 

37.9 

42.0 

519.2 

505.9 

Others 

19.3 

17.0 

164.5 

133.7 

Total 

99.0 

99.9 

1195.2 

1059.4 


IJMA Purchases of Raw Jute 

(’000 Sales) 

From India 1,93 3,48 67,71 75,98 

. From PablAan 30 8 2,36 3,48 

* Includes despatches fior exports and interna} .cesuimtlsthiB, 
Source s IndUa Jute Mills Attodatiion, Cdcutta, 







37,5 

18.2 

3.68 

278.9 

136J 

6.47 

24.1 

11.9 

5.84 

236.3 

139.4 

64 

2.8 

4.59 

62.1 

29.3 

4.63 

5.4 

2.6 

4.04 

S0.I 

24.3 

6.1 

2.6 

6.38 

10S.6 

43.2 

7.67 

8.0 

8.4 

6.59 

114.2 

47.9 

U4 

5.3 

4.77 

184.1 

88.7 

■ 4,93 

22.1 

10.4 

4.60 

213.1 

104.2 

3.1 

1.4 

4.81 

35.3 

IW 

,4.96 

4.6 

• 2.2 

4.53 

40.3 

19J 

0.9 

0.4 

4.43, 

11.5 

5.1 

'>4,45 

0.8 

0.3 

3.94 

9.0 

4.1 

65.0 

30.7 

5.43 

677.6 

322,1 

5.‘93 

B5.2 

30.9 

5.24 

713.4 

339.6 


Dost 


Sale no 17, Vp to and 

Sep 26| 1963 includiaf Sale no 17. 

Sep 26, 1963 


Sale 11 # 16, 

as, 1%2 


Up to aiod 
including 8a]|» no 
Sep 26. 1962 



Assam 

17.2 

7.0 

5.0 

161.6 

64.1 

5.27 

16.0 

6.5 

5.21 

184.4 

73.4 

1 3,29 

Cachar 

3.8 

1.4 

4.67 

21.8 

81 

4.59 

2.9 

1.1 

4.20 

19.4 

7.3 

, 3A6 

Darjeeling 

0.3 

0.1 

4.71 

4.3 

1.7 

5.17 

0.3 

O.l 

4.40 

36 

1.4 

4,78 

Dooars 

7.0 

2.6 

4.66 

104.5 

40.3 

4.74 

7.8 

2.9 

4.72 

97.2 

37.2 

4.13 

Tetai, 

0.2 


4 61 

5.7 

2.1 

4.46 

0.6 

0.2 

4.50 

4.5 

1.7. 

171 

Tripura 



4.33 

1.5 

05 

4.27 

0.1 


3.64 

1.3 

0.5 

128 

TOTAL 

28.6 

11.2 

4 88 

299.4 

1168 

5 02 

27.8 

10.9 

4.95 

310.4 

131.6 

4.79 


Source t Department of Commercial Intelligence Calcutta. 


RAILWAY WAGONS LOADED 
(In Terms of ’000 4-l^^ieders) 

Aggregate from April 1 tO'August 31, 1963 

Broad Gauge Metm Oduge 


ReTcnue-Gaming Traffic 
Coal and coke for public 
Grains and pulses 
Oilseeds 
Raw cotton 
Cotton manufactured 
Jute 

Jute manufactured 
Sugar 
Sugarcane 
Cc^nt 
Iron and ttael 
P% iron 
Others 


Taa 

Metallic one 
1 Manganese on 
Iron ore 
Others 

limestone and dolomite 
r lUscenaiteOus full wagons 
C’lUliteeUaneotts smalls 
Wors>Sev«itiM TWffic 
Ooa) for home line 
Ooal for other Gov^ laUvntys and 


.-her itdia 


Vnlf 


vO 


\o 

07 



<9 

CM 


5 


a 

*■4 



639.0 

735.7 

+ 15.1 

III.I 

129 J 

+ 16,6 . 

176.1 

206.6 

+ 17.3 

159.0 

170 J 

+ 7.11 

23.3 

24.8 

+ 5.32 

25.6 

26.7 

+ 6.68 

9.2 

9.0 

~ 2.63 

8.5 

74 

-t|.l 

4.5 

3.9 

— 13.7 

1.1 

tJ 

+ M .1 

25.8 

16.9 

— 34.6 

26.4 

17 J 

— 33.7 , 

2.5 

29 

+ 16.2 

2.5 

1.6 

—274 : 

80.4 

88.4 

- 6.57 

84.2 

83.1 

- 8 . 14 , 

11.7 

0.2 

— 98.7 

72.0 

U 

- 97.5 

78.3 

90.2 

+ 16.3 

73.6 

72.2 

— 141 ’' 

16.6 

21.7 

+ 30.8 

3,4 

2.3 

- 81,7 

137.5 

167.6 

+ 21.4 

29.7 

29.1 

- 1.89 

4.3 

15 

+ 3.62 

7.4 

6.9 

- 1 M 

26.0 

198 

—236 

6.4 

4.4 


239.4 

286.7 

+ 19.6 

28.3 

28.5 

+ 0 ^ 

11.8 

12.8 

+ 8.95 

10.5 

8.9 

-154 

1106 

106.8 

- 8.37 

32.3 

29.3 

— 9.90 

674.0 

754.1 

+ 11.9 

5 * 4.8 

872.6 

+ 942 

lSS.3 

im 

— 2^62 

llU 

IlOA 

- ' S . 98 .., 

118.3 

1283 

+ 8.67 

119.3 

113.9 

' - 1,21 

206.8 

221.6 

+ ^l^ 

9.8 

164 

+ 72.0 


107.8 

+293 

62 A 

91.0 

+ 44,9 

2J67.6 

■S0840 .. 

+ 11 A . 

1458.8 

14764 

+ 141 







With' a heritage of over a century 
we lay claim to a cre^cahle recortf 
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To Make Plannios 

t ' , ' 


'JWE mid-term appraisal of the Third Pfam by ^ N$llhttal $e»00* 
ment Comtcti represents die consensus (pinion and 4^ ,» 

measure of agreement among Ae States alw the ^Centre. That 14»', ' 
Natbnal Development Counid), like the Pl^inim ComraiisBion^ II 
non-ststutory or extra-ccnistitutional body rlge*; *'|y" ’ 

importance or significance. This makes it all ^ 'jabtjs. mvesKti^ . - 
unpardonable that this august body tdiould meet and decidb ttpOa , 

which coTncem the whole of India on the bagis of inlmnatlan , 

is not avaiitAIe to the public. How can & tiklihenA^ in tfaesd 
cumstances command Ae attention and respect Aat ^ey 
deserve? 'J 

Thoueh Ae Planning Commission’s mid<-MTto \appl»M ha*: , 

seen Ae lifAt of day yet, it is no secret Aat t^ TItkd 3?^ ^fn(l^ 
poor beginning and aopwrs to have 8lumpfed,'''iTMteEd «rf g|lhfin#^#^ 
momentum, since. Thfe impression may be superficial leioff > b<w»e4 - 
the figuTM of agricultural prodaction and the dstest eiifimai». df ^ « 
national inctmie in the second year of the Plan. In beA W 11^ ttid 
Ae ^nd year, agricultural production has been peei^-ft tpay er may -, 
indicate stagnation and may be only Ae i*aufc' df had motiinmA! t,/ ’ 
This has happened in the past —a vear of bad «mpa m m7rM‘''l-' 
pushed down Ae national income index from 127<2'to 125.fl. Tt 
n^ Aat bad in l<)62-<3 for which year the nrovisitmaf iwUbnal !aeonM| 
estimate shows a decline of 2.1 per cent in Ae a<rticultpM] sectOTt \) 

by some improvenwfnt in theindusfrial sector and in some »Aw aeetiAs,. ' > 
But the resulting 2 per cent increase in national fnciwne in eeco!^ / j 
year followin®' an increase of onlv 2 5 per cent in Ae fipit v«kt dbpB 
not nromiop the substantial rate of growth whiA W beeSi b«M out lofl ; : ' 
the Third Plan. The situstbn will appear to be one of standsifit whiA ' ^ 
is very different from the dynamic Avelopmoit sAiA Ae Plan M 
intended to achieve. ' ' ■ • ', ■ 

_ Is it Aat Ae Plan is badly conceived and Aa^ the Planidng Cboj' ' 
missK^ does not do its fob prooerly or is it Ag aAninistreribn Aat' 
s at fault, the implementation of the Plan Mng its rmpmiBAlIity ? iDr ' 
■ ? Ae Stal:^ are not nulling thc!r wet^t and ate d^ai^nflr dow*6 ,, 

the Centre wm them? Tijere is a ^neral atmosphere of ^ouht Bi^d ’ 
distrust and those who decry plsvining in any cate and d<7 nW belieA* 
in It are having a field dnv, There have been some rewnt devOldW- y', 
mente which may suagest that Ae Coyernment fs nerhans 
Oiavine into the hands of Aese detractors of planning who are oitt 
discredit the very idea of platmine and undermine It. An ov«Ai#M|S 
Ae Planning Commission is certainly necesOary but its pnrposti 
ously shmid ^be to strengAen the CommisriOn, ’ revitalise It 
it more effective tfnd not to pby down its role or undermitte its 

Slimming i« nOt necessarily enervaring but jt jn>lAt well fc jPfMi 
fa Ae profpss tAat is^k^ped off is'not'lidlp^'mt vfasl' 

'' . Commission , is .oevtainly 'no bxitoallyilt 

ditt fator-mla^ionk ft tarn kbo; ^y'^iiliMitly 


I ' „ JB.,''' ' ' ,» 








,,. itf fliiitoetifliO <rf tbe.Cabinet <«iif' " '■«t^‘j•m.nftfj^nj'hvTlin %iiiif^iif 

JSLffi ^ Miniirte, <rf iisoao. 



«^ot the Une$ on which «*-; 
iyV,^lWmAtien wUl pirhduce the (q>timBia 
V ^ KMuhs. ‘Htat as things h>ve d«v»> 
Ihjpied we do not ht>^ ^ Cabinet 
';' Goytemment which coordiiMtteft 
“'I .mAlm this particular fonctlon ' of 
tiw^ J^ianning Commission even more 
I iin^ttant. These arc matters, ho!«?* 
ever, which require very carefld 
Consideration at the highest expert 
tCyel. And yet from the way things 
site developing, an outsider gets the 
{Strong impression that these prcibJ- 


nifade a separate depajtunent wUhip 
.the Finance Mihishry. HAs the Piaiy; 
ning Minister a^ as k'liaison heir 
wemi the Planning CommMlon and 
the Cabinet, it is.tfattHt{d> hj^ that 
the coortlimtioR '• reco^ended by 
the Planning OdmntisNOn ' should 
find its hwM effective oatkt. It f<4- - 
lows that he sh^id be a' member 
of the ^binet: How can he perform 
that fisn<^on, }{ he is ter* he attached 
to the Finance Ministry, or any odter 
Ministry for that matter ? 




mfi > fui' f jilpMte 

.wKtih ibiis'’l»dfip4“** 

go *w^ 'not'-'talEe 

far.',' Ji[or *wiik^ .’kjSqii' disci^;'#'^' 
the >incqnk policy‘4 
erdp up aga^’% 
the.. Jaipur sePdem, -1^ soihi£W'ip., 
these, profclejkfc,’ if tifeSsy ‘ark 'to '* 
at all solved^ fiawe to be iategi«tkd< • 
into the plan whl^di ^ly adds itesh 
em{diasis-to the need of 'widenli^. , 
the plan and ^rengdiening tlifc , 
Planning Commisrfon in, order ' to 
make Loth mon effective} . 


Vietnam and- the Generals 


,t' TpHERE can be few among Viet- 
<. nam’s' tvrelve million souls who 
oan 'mourn the passing of PemoMK 
Iwin, President Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
• VfethsBncso version of Christian 
*1 > Democracy. Si* days after Ae 
independence celebratimu, five days 
after Ae suicide of another Bud* 
hist, 'Diem and his broAer are dead, 
and after nine years stability SouA 
1^' Vietnam sets out once again on Ae 
i pilgrimage for political justice. < 

. Those nine years’ stability has 

i- 'i' seen mamy changes. Between 1$54 
, and 19S9 the warring sects were 

; subdued, and some economic ex- 

' lAnsiOn undertaken. To Ae increase 
4 A rice output, a Five Year Pfein in 
^ 1957 added some industry, boA sub* 

itaatiallv supported bv ' American 
I. kid (vironing at 1800.8 million A 
; ' .S9fi2t -more Aaa half of whkh was 
4' military). Financial reforms last 

ytwp balded a Second Five Year 
.' l^an* ■ which* abased, desoite- Ae 
' Roods and depressed world rubher 
prices* *to achieve Vretnamese eplf- 
> Sbffieiencv ht a range of cemmodi* 
f'jiljNlis by' 1966. The overall economic 
i>.^kdyince was real, even-if less than'’ 
'.^ friaimed and' marred by corruptioQ 
i.' .vnd inefficiency. 

.The cost of Ak ’twderly develop- 

S ja Well hnowit. |'roni -1954, 
set .out to e^inate 'sll nritl* 
sdiiOfgJEApptA Bao-Dai), p»td,' 


Aere remained only puppets > (for 
example, the Social Democratic and 
Socmitst Parties). The press'Vas 
'entirely suborAnate to Ac Govern¬ 
ment. and any dissidents joined Ae 
rntemees of the Apolitical re-educa¬ 
tion centres’ (currently' estim^d 
at 200,000). Based on a hierarchy 
of party and ^ cfvit service, Diem 
depended directly on his two bro- 
Acts: Cam who controlled the Cen¬ 
tral Delta area, and Nhu' who ran 
the SouA' and Central Highlands. 
In later days} Nhu’s influence in¬ 
creased to Ae point where he in 
fact directed his aging ^ brother’s 
reg'une. The only real opposition 
left was Ae Vietnam Labour Party, - 
consisting mainly of Communist 
guerillas who found strong support 
in Ae rice-grOwirlsr Delta atea; and 
succeeded m killing on -average 
one Government cfficrfti per day. The 
regime necessarily /generated pri¬ 
vate opposition around the demands, 
for more democraek faster 

developmenf, a fair deal for the 
South and' this Budhists and less de¬ 
pendence on America. But the ..only ■ 
public expression of Ais diston- 
. tent came from Ae extremist Bud- 
hist sects Arough their injunction 
to devoted mllitimis ^ Siii- 

teide. ,' ' ■ 

• » a " ^ 

• It -is -mote •AA Ae suicides 

demmnriated to the generals ‘ A® 
'^angum kf pof^Ui mAer 


than touAed Aeir religious hearts. 
— since alt had secure positions 
under Diem, and A® religious issue 
was, for Diem, entirely suborAilate 
to the question of loyalty. The 
Army’s fear of domestic revolt could. 
only be increased by American pres¬ 
sure on Diem to liberalise' his 
regime, culminating in the ending' 
of US civil aid by October.. Hj# 
immediate pretext however was 
probAIy Ac September talks bet¬ 
ween North Vietnam’s Ho Chi NjitA 
and Ngo Dinh Nhu. North Vietnam, 
facing a terrible harvest, needs to 
relieve its dependence on China and 
find an outlet for its industrial 
goods — as well as find emergency 
food supplies. Diem, under pressure 
from Ae US,, and nBeding .to. reli¬ 
eve his dependence on Washington, 
need,s also'to. find markets tot fife 
agricultural output. Hanoi’s initi¬ 
ative perhajss found a not unnoep- 
tiye ear A Saigon —• despite tiU 
fhet that Ae continuatiori of the 
War in the SouA is needed to keep 
Didm stable. For the Army, bwwever', 
any redpolUik manoeuvre to make 
the South neutral would sever Ae 
umbilical chord of its military powef , 
L- Ae lin? to Washington, and 
leave Ae ' country at A® mercy; of 
its Aotator, 

TTbe new Revoiutjonaxy .M^tgry 
Command is shi^ to' Jm 'dtendbatod 
'by a tti^mvi^ata'-of 





,1^" ■MRgBiiiMii 

.Ww nofn«»^ ‘I** 
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net laiKnir imU|a^ dictfitd^p. they 


ftfi^mcBtg Pubik Sathr 

r is itow conceded that surplus^ 
iipm public sector undertaking 
are l^Iy to fall short of Third Plan 
elcpeOtationst The Plan had taken 
credit {pr Rs 300 crotes from this 
source over the five years. This 
'amount included not merely the nett 
profits of these undertakings, but 
also appropriations to their various 
reserves pn the assumption that 
these funds would be used for their 
expansion. In 1960-61, the last 
ywr of the Second Plan, surpltises 
of public sector und^srlakings amo¬ 
unted to Rs 21 crores. The figure 
for' even the first year of the Third 
Plan is not yet available. • hut in- 
formatioifi about some selected pub¬ 
lic sector .underitdungs for 1961-62 
has been published in the October 
issue of the Reserve Bank of India’s 
^lletin. The data relate only to 
' Government companies, excluding 
autonomous corporations set up 
under Central or State statutes and 
Cmrttal and State Government 
dep^tmental undertakings. 

At the end of Mareh 1.962, in all 
154 Govcrmnent companies were 
' registered under the Companies Act. 
Of these, the R B I study excludes 
9 financial and investment compa¬ 
nies, 22, promotional/developmental 
org^tsations. (like the Natlorial 
Small 'Industries Corporation) as 
well as 34 companies ^ich started 
’ Wo^hg after 1959'“60. Of the re- 
R9 26 have been 

«iaitiM h^use Rmif accounts were 
' 4 mdanother 1‘7'be- 
< hot' ‘♦‘opriraRng” 


^ kief/fstiiat^^ 

Navy, JuM'/hein 'so. Ra 
.cohtr^d,' hut-rmitouiB''4^g;giH!t ikiat" 
fiti^ion- Wtweem .the’-' gehetan has 
'he^ ^oipashig, - and ' that "fibe 
ypunger ,o£een ace very- • ofitmal 
-both <>f thdt cBsu^ity. and tiie mono- 
.pOtisatiQn of poWer bf the generals 
i^in, the- npw T^ipme 'SI doininated 
hy Southerners aad> .Bodhiats whiidt 
Wj^t iticteue friction with the. 
. CfUhblks and,the Centre. Who iSih 
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‘ Tlih' ' persisten't; coineidenbe'' 'of 
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'ribhn md u hot ehtlredy fortuili^ 
-- 'the Best intentions of Aan^ieaP 
TfberalimB coiftioually .‘ormuhle: on 
the stahhorti poMcs of poveitV- 
'■iSk ‘deMoe of the Fie6 W4rij}^ 
WasWnghm has ho option /hat tO 
ac<^t regonea that .contradict 'its 
tatic^e.- The General 
'the symbel of democrapy- 
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companies. (A coiUpany was' con¬ 
sidered to ^ operating if its ao- 
-counts-'^in^luded a pront and loss 
. account and the- entire expenditure, 
was not charged to capital account). 
Thu reducea the-field to just 4b 
and even out of tbese HuMlustao 
Steel has been omitted hacaUse it 
was' felt that because of its gigantic 
size its inclusion would vitiate the 
study, of the other companies- 

Since the study- relates to a rela¬ 
tively, small segment of the public 
sector, it cannot obviously yield any 
figures which can be aet aghinst the 
Plan target of surplus from public 
sector unOertakings. Yet it may be 
instruOtive to fiiMl out the tmurces oi 
finance of these companies wub a 
view to. highlighting the importance 
of internal resources and to compue 
the position in 1901-62 with that in 
earlier years. A very rough compa¬ 
rison may also be made with nbn- 
Government companies. 

For the 45 Government compa¬ 
nies studied, external- sources pro¬ 
vided 77 per cent of tbt^l funds ih 
lyoO-^l and 58 per cent in 1961-62, 
indicating an increase in.the rela¬ 
tive impoi-tance of internal finan¬ 
cing. ' internal resources increased 
from 23 jper cent ui 1960-61 to- 42 
per cent in 1961'»62, Data for pfe- 
vious years are not given hut an 
earliei; R B 1 ttudy of 30. Govern¬ 
ment companies {Bidletin, January 
1962) showed that ih 1959^ ex- 
, Wmal resources oonstitfited no 

than 93 per- c^t of the total 
Ju-nds of these coaipanieB, Siime the 
coArerage of the two stuflies not 

f . • - ' ' 


idehtioal tiw data vb not atrio$y 
comparable,, atiil a marked uier«^ 
in the extent of self-finsnciag, .hy 
Ooverftnient companies is .c^a 3 C» 

How'do thebe seleitted -Oovaiaie 
ment codipaniM compare' wi^, Mm,* 
Government ddinpanies? Acchrdi 
to another Reserve Bshk study 
1,333 non-Govertmumt j'oinf ste 
compame’s June 1963'I. 

ibtermif resources accounted for '^ 
mr cent of their totol funds in 1963’. 
ilius die non'(>ov(nmmenf tWhpar 
nies were niore s^-sufEci|Sbt , 
GovenuAwiit- companies. TV coh* 
trasl is more striking between coth‘ 
parlies of comparable aiae, and also 
more valid since size has a bearing 
on the, pattern of financing-*-exter¬ 
nal finance being rdatively mow 
important for smaller eon^anW '• 
The 4S Government companies had 
a total paid-up capital of R» 1SS9 
croreo-in 1961-62, Hence it would 
be proper to. compare them -with 
only non-Govemment companfes - 
-with a capital of more than B« 1 
crore, of whidi the H BI study 
covered 118. For diese, cxtemal m. . 
sources constituted only 35 per qmt 
of total funds ih 1901 as against 
58 per oeill for Government com¬ 
panies. Such blanks camparisopf ‘ 
cannot he very accurate, of course, 
but the above figures are not «n* ., 
tircly meaningless. 

Among the different sources of 
exteirnal frnan/ce,- borrowing was thd 
singk most important source for both 
Government a-nd hon-Government 
compaiuea. TJiOie js, however, dtis 
Hgnificaat difference: for non-Goy- 





cain$MitKi9 iMim 

bttttks coQsUtuwcl 'A6 per cent "of eu 
external finance wfaerm ftir the 
Government companies it amounted 
to juA about one per cent. For the 
ktter, the prindpai source of bor* 
rowing was the Government. Loans 
from the Government, mostly un« 
secured accounted for 36 per cent 
of their total external r<^urcea. 

It is significant that Government 
companies are able to take only 
negligible advantage of bank finance 
in spite of the fact that the largest 
commercial bank is Government' 
owned. This should provoke some 
thought on the assumption that 
nationalisation of batiks would be a 
financial bonanza for the public 
sector. 

Arab Oil Cottfaranca 

THE fourth Arab oil conference 
in Beirut meets at a tune when 
the oil-producing countries have 
reached an impasse in their attempt 
to extract more revenue from the 
international oil companies. They 
became restive when the companies 
cut the posted prices of crude oil 
twice, in 1959 and 1960. Their 
receipts are directly linked to the 
posted prices and the effect of the 
two cuts in the posted prices was 
to reduce their revenue per barrel 
of crude by about 7.5 per cent. At 
the second Arab oil conference 
in 1961 the then Director of 
the Petroleum Department of 
the Saudi Arabian Government, 
Sbiekh Abdullah Tariki, estimated 
that as a result of the adjustments 
in prices, the oil companies had 
deprived the producing countries of 
over 2,000 million dollars in two 
years. 

In the Middle East, thou^ the 
oil companies in theory pay a royalty 
of around 12.5 per cent of the price 
to the Governments, this is in prac¬ 
tice set off against a 50 per cent 
Utx on the oil companies’ profit! 
which are calculated on the basis of 
the posted prices. In Venezuela, on 
the other hand, the companies pay 
the Government both a fixed royalty 
(around 20 per cent) and taxes on 
profits on the basis of prices actu 
ally secured. It is estimated that, 
even with costs far lower than in 
Venezuela, the Middle East Govern¬ 
ments get on an average only about 
75 cents or less per barret of crude 
whet^ the Venezuelan Covemraent 


.|^ mom thmi ilK jcaate. Om of 
the principal demaa^ of HiO MtiMla 
East oil-producer% tberefoxe, it ihot 
the oil companies should 
to pay royalty, “for the exploitalum 
of an irreplaceable national asset”, 
in addition to tax. The rate of 
royalty demanded is 20 per cetit. 
Tnis, it is believed, would raise the 
receipts of the producing countries 
by 3 340 million per year at cur¬ 
rent levels of production. 

This demand was made in July 
last year by the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, an 
agency representing major oil-pro¬ 
ducing countries except the U S A 
and the Soviet Union. The OPEC 
has also demanded that 

(1) the oil companies should 
restore the cut in the posted prices 
made in I960; 

(ii) marketing expenses should 
not be deducted by companies in 
calculating profits; and 

(lii) the posted price should be 
linked to the price of manufactured 
goods imported by the producing 
countries from Europe. 

The oil companies have so far re¬ 
fused all these demands. Since there 
have been no direct talks between 
the companies and the OPEC, the 
former’s attitude has to be judged 
from the negotiations which the 
OPEC undertook on behalf of 
individual countries — Iran and 
Saudi Arabia — with particular oil 
groups — the Iran Consortium and 
Aramco. The only concession Iran 
Corporation and Aramco were pre¬ 
pared to offer the two countries was 
to reduce marketing costs for cal¬ 
culating profits to half a cent a 
barrel. Even if this concession 
were extended to all Middle East 
oil-producing countries, it would 
yield an additional annual revenue 
of only some S 12.5 million to their 
Governments. Obviously this is 
chicken feed compared to what the 
OPEC has asked for. 

Beholden to Oil Oligarchy 

THE oil companies take their stand 
against the 0 P E C’s demands 
on two grounds. First, they point 
out that though the cut in piosted 
prices hais reduced the governments’ 
revenue per bafrel, their total re 
venue has increased continuously, 
thanks to expansion of production 
by die companies. Second, they 


«|sie ^ b b 
tor m' hmrease'inr'tbe 
eoMldcting diat ofidog t6 a auttber 
of developinente (see ‘tCrtlde Gfil 
Prices”, Septemher 21, 1963) die 
actual prices realised by thetn ate 
laiwtanUally lower than even the 
present posted prices. As a resiriL 
though taxes paid, by the oil Con^ 
panies were only 50 per cent of 
their notional profits (calculated on 

the basis of the posted prices), they 
amounted to a higher propordon tn 
their real profits (based on actual 
prices). 

Both these arguments are, d 
course, valid. Production of oil in 
the Middle East has increased from 
89.5 million tons in 1950 to 282.8 
jgiinion tons in 1961. This has led 
to a manifold increase in the Gov¬ 
ernments’ revenues. It is also true 
that the oil companies are no longer 
able to get the posted prices on 
their sales. Notionally oil is still 
sold at these prices but in fact most 
buyers are able to get discounts on 
them. The oil companies have kept 
the rates of discount a closely- 
guarded secret since different dis¬ 
counts are allowed to different buy¬ 
ers. But in the face of pressure 
from the producing countries, the 
existence of discounting itself can 
no longer be hidden and an internal 
memorandum released ‘accidentally’ 
by Koyal Dutch-Shell admitted, for 
the first time olHcialiy. the preva¬ 
lence of discounts on posted prices. 

But even at the discounted prices, 
the companies’ profit margins re¬ 
main exceptionally high. This, it is 
true, is the result of a deliberately 
arbitrary distribution of profits 
among the producing, refining and 
marketing activities- of the integrat¬ 
ed oil companies. Insofar as the high 
profits from crude production are 
achieved by keeping the posted 
prices at an arbitrary level, to im¬ 
part realism to the financial fesults 
of the three activities of the oil com¬ 
panies it is necessary to reduce these 
rices. Needless to .say, this would 
e unthinkable to the producing 
countries. Their concern is limited 
to cornering for themselves as large 
a proportion of the large profits on 
crude production. 

To this end, the OPEC, which 
meets in Riyad soon after the Arab 
oil conference, has threatened that 
if the companies do not accept its 
demands, the oil-producing countries 






ft^viowt tiiat Ib^ a6ut^' 
' |h^|Ao i]W4 4iey ftie b^ldeti: 
te ;4»»^W,t«m«itXOnsl Oij oligopojly; fat 
nwintaunutg crude W iprices at >1^!$ 
fait 4iab would .pre\^l in 

tiiti i*abaence, of price fixing. And 
,t|^fally.; this deiiendface is in<> 
creased, not lesfeneo, by the Wakea- 
it^ ol the world oil market^ ae a 
ratult of lihe a^gpeatance of Soviet 
' 0 >il*ae well as independent suppliers 
who refuse fo-’play the price fixing 
gaiae. 

Sfudwt Wattage 

J^ORE than half the students fail 
every year in the B A, B Sc 
and BCoin examinations. The aver¬ 
age percentage of failures in these 
examinations, t^ng all the Jndian 
tiniversitiCs together, was 53.6, 54.f 
atid 53.4 respectively in 1961. In 
the previous year also, the percent¬ 
ages were about the same. The per¬ 
centage of failures is much lower 
in the post-graduate examinations 
and they.are also lower in engineer¬ 
ing, agriculture, veterinary science 
and other technical subjects — the 
Only exception being medicine, in 
which the percentage of failure is 
pretty high, being 43.8 in 1961. 
Why is the percentage of failures so 
high in some subjects and not in 
others? In his convocation address 
to the University of Kashmir and 
Jammu, Professor D S Kothari drew 
pointed attention to the large per- 
c^intage of failures which measure 
the magnitude of what he calls the 
pTobletn of “student wastage” at 
the university stage. In secondary 
education, wastage of this type is 
even higher. 

The wastage in our education 
system is of many kinds, stune of 
which are perhaps more familiar to 
the public than others. One is that 
of the lapse into illiteracy of 
^ose who attend primary schools 
only for a few years and then leave 
oil. Another is the disproDOitKJn- 
ate number of those forced to go 
in for art subjects and the, strong 
literary hia.s in the system generally, 
resulting in a lack of correspond¬ 
ence between the types of education 
needed for tHe development of the 
country and the type of education 
imparted. It is this iatter a^ct of 
Education which by and * large 
arouses the greatest resfentmejrt, be- 
fgg'hcl4 respojisible for the 4j*tress- 
Mtg p^nonwna of <the horde? of 


an4^ . ^rMpwaim / tMhdlhi'ttioh ’ in 
thait standard u, of cpiinie, another 
domiuhn cause Of ^comjdaiat. 

' Wastage measured by the lin^ 
perccihtage of fsCiluns in univemity 
exaniiiuttions ' in the largest groitt 
of sut^ects pinpoints the basic den- 
dency — poor, teaching, ina^qua^ 

I proportion of' teachers to indents 
and the .very uncongenial conditions 
'un^r which most college students 
work. TThe latter. Professor Kothari 
(Sonsiders to be perhaps the most 
important single factor in a com¬ 
plex of causes leading'to.high rates . 
of iailure'in exatninatioir: “A con-, 
siderabie proportion of our students 
have inadequate fadlities for home 
study and hardly ever find a placd 
and time conducive to study and 
contemplation, free from petty wor¬ 
ries and distractions, and undue 
demands for household chores. A 
large majority of students ' come 
from hppics in wh<ch there is no 
background of tradition of acade¬ 
mic work of any khid. Often they 
have to travel long distances from 
their homes to the univanity, with 
all the attendant stress and loss of 
time involved”. 

From this Professor Kothari 
draws the very valid conclusion: 

“Without properly tackling the 
‘wastage problem’, a genpral in¬ 
crease, say, in science admissions, 
would mean considerable expense 
without comparable gain. The out¬ 
put of graduates is a product of 
the ‘iUtake’ and the ‘efficiency’ of 
the educational process. With im¬ 
proved teaching, better textbooks 
and their easy accessibility to stu¬ 
dents, more working days, closer 
contacts between teachers and stu¬ 
dents and some individual attention 
to students, it .should b* possible to 
reduce substantially tfie present high 
rates of failures at examinations. 
And an added gain would be im¬ 
provements in standards”. 

The problem presented thus has a 
family resembtnnce to that of idle 
canacitv in industry, and the prio¬ 
rity* of demand for fuller utilisation 
of existintr capacity over creation of 
new rapacity The reasons for a 
siirnificantly lower percentage of 
failures in the technical courses are 
partV .more selective admission ne- 
cessitstod bv the relative shortage 
of collevps offering such courses as 
co)?:qwred to. those tescHing for arts 
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am die Mtter caf ^ oept. ef' wm 

and living for d»tr etti^nta. 

- Thb policy td aeljective‘iiBfiqtanii 
ment of uuivendty educadtm uddeb 
the -University Orahfes Conmtrfaekfi^ 
has been pursuing by rooneoring, 
centres 6{ a^vanoe ' atm^ is no 
gnsyter to the pipticufar ptoMem .ol 
wastage to which Professor Kofeui^ 
has drawn attentkfit. The.yIatter .eiDr 
phasises all -fiK more the aece as i^ 
of fnstitifting many mow schofer- 
shipg so that deserving studstats 
from the ctdiegdl and univenitiea 
where standanfe are so poor, may 
be enabled to tgke advantage of 
the centres of advance study. 'But 
what 'of the substandard ocdleges 
and the annual massacre of lito 
youth? 

fferfion Seclaii$f$ / 

'PHE phenomoial rate of gjrowd) 
of the Italian economy jn reoeiit 
years, expressed in the social ri«Ra< 
formation of the cou'ntry aud^ jpKtllt. 
cularly, the beginning of fee deywi 
lopment pf the South, has concedlil 
the accumulation of ghort-tertn pro, 
bicms painfuHy apparent in most of 
the other developed econpmies—the 
pressure on labour supply, iafiadou 
and strain in external payruents. 
Early this year, these problems cou^d 
he seen in the oUthfe^ df'tbe worst 
industrial unrest since 194S, Tllih 
battle had been gPlng on apipntpdt* 
cally for nine months before jt cul¬ 
minated in-a General Strfte, involv¬ 
ing nearly six million woiim, ph 
February '9. At the same time, eco¬ 
nomic observers have noted, the, in¬ 
tensified pressure on Italfen teaour-, 
ces, which must sooner or Jater lead 
to severe action to restrict credit 
and curtail the expansion of the 
economy — measures which will’ ber 
nefit from the current eiiperifnce 
of France’s war on, the ■ price front. 
(The E.cotiomic Weekly, September 
28, 1963, p 1620). 

While all this has been happen¬ 
ing, the Italian Government has by 
no means been able to offei- a «c(I.d 
front. The incipient . factipnah'am 
within the ruling Christian. Demo¬ 
crat Party, -as well as the' fragmen¬ 
tation of non-Communist oarties, 
makes any simple party Covem- 
rnent insecure. Formerly, Panfeni, 
engineered stability through allyhig 
the Christian Demoerftte with die 

iftAi 



a(^€Qniinuni9t leift, but 

munbled on the twin h'oatili* 
tihfi’ df the Christian Democrat rig^t 
and the Socialist Party left, made 
pos^bfe by the reshuffle of new 
ejeutionf. Now after four months’ 
egi^iense, the Socialist Party has de¬ 
cided (by 57.4 per cent of the dele¬ 
gates vottng at its recent 35lh Con¬ 
gress) 'to permit Nenni to enter 
iVegotiations fon the formation of a 
coalition Government involving the 
left Christian Democrats and the 
two small parties, the Social Demo¬ 
crats and the Republicans. 

Thus'the Socialist Party has made 
yet another move into the centre 
of Italian politics — wooi-d strongly 
by the left Christian Democrats, 
and led by the veteran Nenni. The 
old Communist-Socialist axis, the 
largest single group in Italian poli¬ 
tics, cast a shadow over Italian 
Parliamentary politics, but the 
eVenta of the past few years have 
brbken it at a national level and 
purged Socialist Party policy. Thus, 
at the current Congress, despite the 
promptings of one of the leaders 
of the majority faction. Signor Ixim- 
bardl, Nenni and a majority of the 
delegates resisted the temptation to 
define the precise nature of its 
traiditional opposition to NATO. The 
Party, it was said, is still pacifist, 
but Italy must honoui the obligatiniis 
she has entered. This line of least 
re.sistancc turns partly upon the 
hope that a Rritish Labour Govern¬ 
ment will define a new British atti¬ 
tude to the propo.sed multilateral 
riuclear defence force 

However, Nenni ha.s not been able 
to shift the Party on the question 
of ending local Sociali.sl-Coinmunist 
alliances, nor was he able to per¬ 
suade the entire Party that collabo¬ 
ration with the Christian Democrats 
was the only way forward. An e.sti- 
mated 40 per cent of the Congress 
delegates remained unenthusiastic, 
although only the veteran leftist, 
Ijdio Basso, openly opposed the 
move. In addition, little wa,s s.iid 
about domestic economic reforms, and 
in , particular, the Lombardi-Giolifli 
anti-in.*latio’n programme and list of 
long-term structural changes (re¬ 
forms aimed to improve the work¬ 
ers’ positron ■ under capitalism, as 
Ixnnfeardi described it). In addition, 

g wfcific conditions were laid down 
r the ctvatAoti of the coalition 


Whidh" aia^‘ prWKfef (ite fMttiiith 
Democrats accepting'it. 

Italian politics is in a process of 
change. While Togliatti presents the 
almost ’Titofst position of the right- 
wing in Internationa) Contmuriisni, 
Ndnni has moved over to the centre. 
On the other side, the Christian 
Democrats have also edged into the 


middle. Nhfmfd' daflc tVB:tli^g'; 
possible neO'Pascist revival H 
'Socialists do not join the Goalifiedt 
need not be taken to imply that th« 
far Right in Italian politics is re¬ 
viving — after all, the presfflit dia- 
Icictical shifts in the Italian Social¬ 
ist^ Party require a shrewd politi¬ 
cian rather than a prt^het. 
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Oa{W ia Steel Plan / 


I^TEEL is one oi the few sectors in 
which some work has already 
been initiated on Fourth Plan pro¬ 
grammes. There is already a natio¬ 
nal plan which calls for the pro¬ 
duction of 18 million tons of mild 
steel by 1970-71, a million tons of 
alloy steel, and another 3.5 to 4 
million tons of pig iron. These 
targets are stated to be based on 
the demand estimates of NCAER, 
M N Dastur & Co, and the U S 
steel team which was sent out by 
AID to investigate Bokaro. 

It IS difficult to understand how 
the U S team came to be bracketed 
with the other two since it came 
out with substantially lower esti¬ 
mates simply by cutting down Indian 
projections by IS to 20 per cent. It 
proceeded on the theory that indus¬ 
trial progress over the next 15 yeai-s 
was going to be as halting as in the 
first two years of the Third Plan 
The U S estimate, theiefore, should 
be left alone 

Somebody, somewhere decided 
that the target of mild steel capa¬ 
city should he pitched two to thiee 
million tons higher in order to gjBfc 
18 million tons of produciiftfl,' 
Hence, the plan as now formulatei 
by the steel steering group asks fm 
setting up of two new plants in addi¬ 
tion to Bokaro during the Fourth 
Plan —- a context in which Goa and 
Visakhapatnam are being frequently 
mentioned at the Ministerial level. 

Dastur & Co, it will be recalled, 
have been asked to do a preliminary 
technical study on Goa while Visa- 
kbapatnam has been made the res- 
ponsilrility of the Central Design 
Bureau of HSL. At the meeting 
held last August, the two new plants 
— the siting of which is in theoiy 
still an open question — were put 
down for 1.5 million tons each 

Are these new plants predicatetf 
upon the idea, made familiar by 
what Dastur, Pitambar Pant and 
(last but not least) W B Reddaway 
have been urging, that each plan 
should leave behind “a. legacy of 
construction in progress” for the 
next? If so, the steering group has 
been particularly inept in presenting 
this idea as a capacity target distinct 
from the production target. The im¬ 
plication follows that the steering 


(From Our Calcutta Correspondent) 

group thinks nothing particularly 
wrong with keeping one-seventh of 
the cxrumty’s steel capacity idle as 
some sort of insurance against short¬ 
falls. If so, why did Suhramamam 
insist on assuming 100 per cent 
production when it came to deciding 
steel prices last year against, be it 
noted, the advice of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission ? We will let this also pass 
and assume that the steering group 
civil servants have' ip their own in¬ 
imitable way taken over ‘the legacy 
of construction’ idea and made it 
stand on its head. 

IinpUcations 

Leaving aside the three million 
Iona — 1.5 million tons each from 
two new plants which should really 
be described as Fifth Plan projects 
—how do we get the balance of 18 
million tons ? The plan unfolded 
by (or, more truthfully, to) the stee¬ 
ring group is as simple as this : 


s 

c 

Capacity in 

1965-66 I 

(in million tons) 

Capacity m 
1970-71 

(in million tons) 

1 

Esumated I 

cost i 

(Rscrores) \ 

TISCO 

2.0 

3 00 

120 

Bhilai 

2.5 

3 25 

75 

Rourkela 

1 8 

2 50 

70 

Durgapur 

I 6 

300 

140 

Indian Iron 

1 0 

1 90 

,'iO 

Bokaro 


4.00 

600 


8 9 

17 65 

1055 


Before proceeding further, let u« 
make a quick check on this pro¬ 
jection. The first objection to note 
is that the capacity assumed to 
exist in 1965-66 at Rourkela and 
Durgapui will be ready only many 
months later But then, one might 
be asked, what has current capacity 
to do with what is to be built ? The 
answer much depends on how the 
problem is viewed. Theoretically 
the construction activity on fur¬ 
ther exp-ansion can be segregated 
from the work of bringing newly 
established capacity into production, 
but there are two practical snags. 
Do the plants h.ave such large re¬ 
serves of managerial resources that 
they can earmark separate sets of 
personnel for the two entirely un¬ 
related tasks ? A more important 
objection is that until production 
actually materialises from the in¬ 


vestment already made, the •result¬ 
ing shortage of steel will neceseiuta 
deticK-ixjvering import? of #j^yery 
large order. 7 lie strain thro.wn upon 
the balance of payments will ma^e 
it extraordinarily difficult to raise 
the ext«;a resources for further ex¬ 
pansion. In other words, the need 
tor maintenance imports will ept 
into project aid. In this context, 
one may recall here that an offkdal 
appraisal by the Planning Gommis- 
won warns that the 1965-66 target 
of production is not expected to,be 
realised until 1968-69, the third 
year of the Fourth Plan. 

Notwithstanding the breezy decla¬ 
ration about massive efforts and 
crash programmes to reduce the 
import content of steel development, 
tile fact IS that no sizeable cuts are 
immediately possible. Published de¬ 
tails of the Bokaro report show that 
41 per cent of the costs will be in 
foreign exchange by Indian estima¬ 
tes, and almost 60 per cent accor¬ 
ding to the U S feasibility study. 
Our own figures are the ones to go 
by, but the question must be faced 
that maximising the indigenous con¬ 
tent of one project is less difficult 
than doing it wholesale for the entire 
steel development piogramme. The 
simple fart of competing demands 
for scarce materials, services and 
personnel has to be taken into 
account. 

Theie aie engineering units which 
cither ha\e, or can arrange by add¬ 
ing balancing equipment to have 
the capability of producing some 
metallurgical equipment. The ifs 
and buts must be noted : mobilising 
all this rapacity for steel will mean 
denying it for other equipment 
building programmes. A fabricating 
unit working on, say. a blast furnace 
shell could be doing a chemic.al 
plant instead. Even if this miner 
matter is overloc^ed, the full mobi¬ 
lisation of existing and .potentially 
axailable capacity retjuires a battle 
plan worked out in great detail - tt) 
make sure that the bits and piepe? 
fit together. Equipment.maruifactqre. 
is essentially fragmented me evijdoni 
from the fact the plant {or-1Shili?i 
came from 400 different -source? 
in the, Soviet Union. Thi? battle 
plan does not exist today; all we 

Vfsa 



; « 'Wp^nlqptliUKSQ <4 

6^mpQ$e4 more 'or 'l|i 
'' j4llb Sfiape tpen Wiro ^ cdreody 
duty in halt a doiien other panm«,'' 
wochibg, groups, task for 9 e 8 ,‘ t^uns 
, ,and have you. .'i 

, * llim committees xannctt, pro* 

. dnoe ,tte baxtle plao because wosk- 
\ hj^ it out requires many raandays 
li^rd, unremitting labour plus 
pfiiaufp and cqpipetence. NoUe of 
tliCM three essentials have yet beeto 
provided or are even likrfj; to be 
provided. In the meantime,' indivi* 

. dual' manufacturers are pushing 
tiieir own ideas of how each caa 
oontrihute to this task, in the ab-' 

' sence of a plan, piece>meal decisions 
on individual schemes will result in 
overlapping or even'duplication. That 
is less objectionable thdti the fact 
that New Delhi’s procedural hurdles 
will hold hack progress on all; |my-< 
thing that still comes through will 
be thp exception. There is, therefore, 
no getting away from a sizeable 
' import content in ail. steel develop- 
' ment programmes during the Fourth 

. Phm. 

This, in turn, means depending 
. once again on credits. 'Judging from 
the experience in the Third Plan,' 
the credits will come when the aid-' 
givers choose to grant them, and not 
’ >rhen we think we should have them 
to fit in neatly with our targets and 
time-schedules. One need hardly 
be surprised if aid-givers drag their 
feet until they can begin to sec some 
^ results, from the credits made avail¬ 
able for the current expansion pro- 
{pmumes. Since the results will be 
. late ill coming as confirmed by the 
Planning Commission appraisal, can 
, we teojly avoid once again a long 
between the targets we set for 
. and what we actually rea¬ 
lise by that year? 

'A cognate issue is the financing 
of Bokaro; Going again by the- puh- 
JhhUd exoerpts from the Dastur re- 
plttt,' the forein exchange cost of 
the project- is Rs 227 crores incur'- 
ted mainly between* 1965rfi6 and 
|969, the peak construction years 
of we two stages into which the pro¬ 
ject has bedn divided. The ^um in¬ 
volved if not too large to arrange 
out of the aid that consortium coun- 
t^ customarily grant, the impli- 
dt aasultaj^oh in all New Delhi’s 
pnalounceiinents being that Soviet, 
bloc ' assistance will not be sought i 
fort Bokaro. But. we have to rule 
out' not only Government to Gov- 

ISSI' 
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but 'idao itom gnd 
wffich leavro' us .iuth. h rat^ir; ■w- 
triefied choice,, >Tbe roason if ^simplet 
as a British spo^sman put. it 
'‘Ourgspur must have the iifst claim 
on our help”, ^in^^^karo’s nnan- 
cing wiO, willy nilly, overlap with, 
that to' be 'arranged ' for fourth 
Plkn eaqiapfion .-of DUrgapur, this 
spoi^esman warned against reading 
too mudi into the anxipus enquiries 
being made by plant and eipiipment 
suppliers vis-atvis. Rokoto. As be 
, explained, even if the U K'. Gov¬ 
ernment; could be persuaded to Sup¬ 
port both, there would be a how) 
of protest from other Brirish indas- 
tries against putting all aid into 
the steel basket. ' ' ' 

i 

Ra 2,000 Crores for Steel ! . 

What this ofiiciai said about' Bri¬ 
tain and DUrgapur applies equally 
to West Germany and Rourkela, 
Aid for Bokaro can pierhaps still "be 
arranged be through Credits 
from USt UK And German sup¬ 
pliers and out of'the consortium 
assistance that France, Austria, Bel¬ 
gium, Canada, Italy and Japan pro¬ 
vide*. These six have together con¬ 
tributed under S ISO million in the 
best year so far. In each rare there 
will, however,' be strong pressure 
from their domestic industries to 
spread aid over a wider field than 
just one project so that the benefits 
flow to a larger cross-section in the 
donor countries. 

Take Japan for instance, • Apart 
from its possible interest in a pig 
iron operation Go8, the Japanese 
are being canvassed for a second 
shipyard, further ' fertiliser plants 
and the like. They might be .per¬ 
suaded to take an interest in '^ka- 
ro but not to tlie exclusion of other 
projects. 

This IS not intended to be a coun¬ 
sel of despair but to urge -upon 
New Delhi some sense of piOpor- 
tiori Bokaro is, indeed, a must but 
then why weaken and jet^ardise it 
by rigging up a super-ambitious 
programme of steel development 
which distracts attention from this 
key. project? 

Before concluding, let us do a 
brief totting up of the costs of the 
programme as now proposed by the 
steering group. The expansion of 
existing plants plus Bokaro requires 
Rf loss crores — only within the 
plant perimeter and .excluding all 


WW ‘■Wl't.jrv 

. leipiy* fdf. ificpansioa 
■ Outjpdt ^ ^ million toimdA, fU; BOlj 
-croros'fbr alloy atedts aikd'Ra ^ ero- 
.re*;fbr ferro-alleys, ^ese; 

^tative figures-and will gn U(> 
stAhtially in, several eases. ,TW itywit- 
of. dOOO per * toa^o£ additional 
capacity bi me case of texpansitw ' 
at new steel plwts may be a apri- * 
ous underestimate siiwe tbere is 
built-in exansion potential, to. tap 
this. time, ilut .even *as ^the ^figlires 
now .atahd, , tfie total direct cost ' 
on. plant and equipment will .be of ,, 
the otder of Rs 2000' crores, "pre-* ■' 
empting ofie-eighth of the ^ropoaqd . 
total outlay on the Fourth Plan. , 

We are not done yet. There aW 
of course, o£F-site facilities li^e water 
and power to finance mu,ch Jarg^f 
ontlays required to raise bxtra 
coal, ore and limestone? WhOt about 
the waeheries and beiieficiation 
plants? Take coal, for instance. For 
18 million tons of ingot' steel and 
4 million tops of pig/iron, 25 mil- 
lion tons of washed coals or 4S 
million tons of raw coking coal are , 
required, add to which 10 million 
tons required by merchant ’ coking 
'Phis totals to a demand of 
5.S million tons of coking Coal 
against only 16 m'iliion tons produ¬ 
ced in the Current year and the tar¬ 
get of 24 million tons set for 1965- 
66 

What will be the additional in¬ 
vestment required per ton of cok¬ 
ing coal to be raised? The figures 
for the current plan are Rs 20 for 
expansion and Rs 50 for new mines. 
But these are all-industry averages 
which i.s well below what more difB* 
cult mining of coki’ng coal requiret. ' 
Iron ore production-will preront a 
problem of similar'magnitude since 
some 30 million tons of ore will 
be needed against the level Of 12-14 
million tons expected to be attain¬ 
ed by 1965*66 for domestic use. 
Investment required per annual ton 
may be gauged from the fact that 
private sector development has call¬ 
ed few outlays of about Rs 13-15 
per ton against Rs 4Q for public 
rector Kiriburu for which .alone 
data are available. , , 

One need not go on further sinete 
this should suffice to give an idea 
of the resources proposed to fci pre¬ 
empted fot the one. single sweWt' 

6f iron and steel.. This » anything 
but responsible, realistic ptaOntng- 




Patter or Pattern? \ 


RomeA 'Hiapar 


^0 the delight of the cytiics', 
newspepers here carried the 
pictures oi the Soviet coamonautm 
Valentina Tereshkova and Andtian 
Nlkolayev, who had succeeded in 
looking beautifully bourgeois and 
respectable on the occasion of their 
marriage in Moscow, on the same 
day as the stalwarts of the Con* 
gneaa Party gathered in Jaipur 
were reported trying desparately to 
appear radical and revolutionary. 

In a sense, the cynics have a cer¬ 
tain justi&cation for their reaction 
because increasingly it is a fapt 
that prominent persons *play to the 
galleries’ and are seldom them¬ 
selves. Visitors to the Jaipur ses¬ 
sion of the AICC were left wonder¬ 
ing whether the procedures we» 
mere patter or whether they repre¬ 
sented the emergence of a new 
pattern of thinking, 

ConsTcas SocialUni 

Long before the stalwarts headed 
for Jaipur, it had become known 
that the Prime Minister desired 
that the final decisions on the con¬ 
tent of Indian socialism be taken 
at the annual conference in Bhu¬ 
baneshwar. This robbed the pro¬ 
jected debate of much of its interest. 

But Subramaniam, who had been 
entrusted by Nanda and Jagjivan 
Ram to draft a definition of Indian 
socialism for discussion, did not 
put his best foot forward. He pro¬ 
duced a collection of cliches, nega¬ 
tive and meaningless, which offen¬ 
ded the socialists and stirred them 
into action. 

Alternative drafts, including one 
by K D Malaviya, were soon cir¬ 
culating. Subramaniam’s ideologi¬ 
cal incoherence was about to em¬ 
barrass the national leadership of 
the party. Promptly, the tentative 
official draft was confined to the 
wastepaper basket and the Prime 
Minister pushed his lieutenants to 
produce a careful selection of 
words which would rapture the 
mood of the rank-and-file. 

Arcustomed to coining phrases 
which are multi-interpretational, 
the secretariat produced a draft 
remarkable fox its flabbiness. In¬ 


deed the Prime Minister, demora¬ 
lised by the effort, and prodded by 
Malaviya, admitted the failings of 
the draft and agreed to circulate 
for discussion the alternative drafts 
and amendments together with the 
official document — a pointer to 
the utter ideological confusion of 
the ruling group. 

For«gn" Policy 

If the Congress chieftains could 
not define the socialism by which 
they repeatedly pledge themselves, 
the performance on the foreign 
policy resolution was even more 
pathetic because no one, not even 
the Prime Minister and Krishna 
Menon, took the trouble to high¬ 
light the new factors in international 
relations and how these would in- 
.fluence the policies of the non- 
aligned. 

The absence of this serious ap¬ 
proach encourages the infantile' 
propaganda about our ’success’ in 
isolating China, nourishes the feel¬ 
ing that Pakistan’s present wooing 
of Peking is a temporary aberra¬ 
tion, convinces us that our position 
18 more-or-less undamaged in Asia 
and Africa, and persuades us that 
we can go on prattling about non- 
alignment without a sustained in¬ 
ternal political and economic effort 
aimed at self-reliance. Pterhaps, in 
future, an intelligent alternative 
draft resolution should be kept 
ready to silence lazy pontification 
by the so-called experts. 

Siieeches at the session on the 
need to reorganise the base of the 
party, to break aroupism and fac¬ 
tionalism, to probe the various set¬ 
backs the party has suffered during 
the past war. and to denounce or 
acclaim the Kamaraj Plan, betray¬ 
ed an extraordinary unawareness 
of tbe rr'al nature of the ail-ne"t 
which afflicts the ConnT»-«9 Until 
the members of the AICC confront 
boldlv the oreanisational challen¬ 
ges. thev will be unable to under¬ 
stand what ails the party. 

To argue, as the leade --9 did. thnt 
the CoijPTess has no ri^ht and left 
wings, (onlr ‘grouris’!), and to 
get the so-rslled radicals to claim 
somewhat defensively that the party 


providfs an umbrella for kll (ate/), 
underlipeB the (^portunism at the 
higheet|.ievels which is sought to be 
passed \off as profound political 
undersMnding. 

Of course, it may well be tfattt 
the very nature oi the Congress 
Party to|By prevents it from mov¬ 
ing into ia socialist age which dn- 
roands c|irity of objectives, the 
capacity lo get rid of those practi¬ 
ces which hinder a break-through 
and the l^urage publicly to test 
and recomtruct political and eco¬ 
nomic contepts in the light of e»* 
perience both here and abroad< 
Visitors to W Jaipur session m* 
turned witl the iropressioii that 
the ruling party is now heavily in¬ 
filtrated by ,men whose sole pur¬ 
pose has become to use the ma¬ 
chine to advance themselves into 
ositions of profit and patronam 
ocialist patter helps to screen me 
reality. I 

Thil;- Barometer 

Clearly, tha( barometer of think¬ 
ing in the buskiess world, the stock 
market, has cc^ to the same con¬ 
clusion. Speculative shares, which 
collapse with every report of. a 
Chinese or : Pakistani military 
build-up, continued to soar as tte 
Congress big-wigs spoke .- of tho 
egalitarian socialist society they 
were determined to/ bui'd. And 
when the Prime Mipister announ¬ 
ced that decisions on the definition 
of Indian sociali.sm would be takgn 
in January at Bhubaneshwar, the 
little tension that remained also 
ended, ' 

Returning from Jaipur, the Pri¬ 
me Minister tfl.n no longer clelay 
the business of reorganising his 
Cabinet, Parliament Is due to re¬ 
assemble on November Ifi — and 
it will take a dim view if the coun¬ 
try is ftill saddled with tbc pr^nt 
lame duck government. No expert 
is required to tell us that we have 
been without a lunctioninff govern¬ 
ment since the fir<it announcement 
of the Kamaraj Plan at the be<rin- 
ning of August — that is. if TTK’s 
activity in the Finance Ministry is 
seen as an inevitable ‘scavenger’ 
operation. , 
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vdM 'ci;«3nii»a^«ti^ 7«^j3Hiuiir ' 
bi^Qr^ BOtaetlubg , iriiieh bas ^beels 
txm-^xktiedt for ,m&ny y«aT«. ;UMit. 
'Ubift i« achieved,' there will 'lb flie 
usual danger of mhvstera, no saat* 
Mr bow like-minded they bo* 
working independently of' eacdi 
other and often against each other. 
We can- claim much practibal ex¬ 
perience in this rather spcfciali^d 
field 1 

Activisstion ^ 

It would be logical tf expect 
the Congress Party to activate it¬ 
self during the coming i months. 
The socialists within the par^ in¬ 
tend to press forward with (what 
they call) ‘the victory’ registered 
at Jaipur. At Bhubaneslwar, they 
hope to muster in full strength to 
force through a coherent socialist 
programme. And, fori once, they 
navip a leadership which can com¬ 
mand some national at^ntion. This 
socialiat thrust is bound to be 
countered by the nuyierous anti- 
Bocialists within the, party who 
were caught napping; at Jaipur. 

Then again, battle of the ‘wihgs* 
or ‘groups’ or ‘factions’ or ‘indivi¬ 
duals', ‘right’ or ‘left’, ‘radical’ or 
'conservative’, ‘pro^Nehruist’ or 
'anti Nehruist’, ‘pseudo-Nehruist’ or 
‘neo-Nehruist’, will hear heavily on 
die ideological discussions now join- 
ad within the Praja-Socialist and 
Communist parties. This is all to 
the good, for we cannot continue 
as we are. 

Some such vague reaction also 
(Uimeo in the wake of Gulzarilal 
Nanda’s’ decision to set up an anti- 
corruption committee. Interesting, 


the wmmhtua an effiMrivB 
-bkhm ?, Wat he noj^ish , «tii , 
talehta of oil thebe lahiutera 
and imiifistera, at the Centre wd ’ 
in the States,’‘whose sons ate am' 
fortably settled ' in' biuinkSs ? 
will he settte - for those chief minisr 
ters and ‘ministers who have made 
dieir own foriu'nes and are satiat- 
ted ? If .he .decides against, theke ' 
.categories, Where will he find the 
‘heavy-weights’ to undertake rialcy 
and dangerous anti-corruption ope¬ 
rations ? ' ’ 

The ‘rot has goiie so dfep that 
only - a committee comprising of 
the mo^t fearless, and' fplly em¬ 
powered to take action, could hope 
to be effective. ■ But such a com¬ 
mittee Will never be created if the 
Congress leadership refuses to look 
, beyond "its permhery. Will Nanda 
see this point f He ckn, because 
he" has no past ta hide. An excel¬ 
lent opportunity — and, perhaps, 
the last. 

Nepal Vlait 

With the Prime Minister, visibly 
ageing and .unable to break away 
from the pressure of internal pro¬ 
blems, President Radhakrishnan 
finds his quota, of foreien trAvelling 
on the .increase. His Visit to Nepal 
is intended to repair the damage 
of several yeris of confused diplo¬ 
macy. From' what ran be gathered, 
our mission in Kathmandu badly 
nrads a face,lift and a brain-wash. 
And a start has to be made frorri 
scratch, for surprisingly enough 
postings to, the mission continue ]to 
be regarded as a kind of punish¬ 
ment of two years’ duration. 


1^'' ‘aeerib “ to '1 

'l^nteicait*. " 


despite the Bpe^-up ordhted by 
Bahadur Bhastri durihg bte .Ikst; 

' visit. ' ' ' ' ■ ’ ' ’ , ' 

^ * '■ f ‘ 

' We liave yet to f realise that tite, 1 

problema of the ten million * 
habitants of Nepal 'axe,. in ,a 
oiir problems and kheuld receive 
top priority. fierhajn, President 
Radhakrishrun vyill have spmethiaf 
to say about all on his mtum- 

t 

Another ‘Review* 

In the meantime, however, the 
Mtnistry for Externri Affairs has at" 
last stirred itself tq produce a fort¬ 
nightly journal, Indian ttnd Fof- 
eign Review, which will speak for 
us. What distinguishes it is its 
lack of distinction. . It looks terrib¬ 
ly like The Peking Review, is prin¬ 
ted’ indifferently on airmail paper 
with lay-outs which recall the ex¬ 
pertise of the last century, and 
collects a number ol articles whiqh 
contain little that is pertinent or 
nrif-inal. Another wasted effort. 
AH patter, no pattern. 

Tongue-Twister : Whoever coin¬ 
ed the word Shiksha for the joint 
air exercises ? Those poor crews 
from abroad are having one hel¬ 
luva time eetting that word otit of 
their mouths. And when it comes 
out, it is muqb misunderstood 1 
Shuks ! 
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underestimeUe the enemy 

Chinese troops are still massed on out 

Northern Border, , Be Vigilant,. 

X9UR PISCIPUNE IS IMDiA'S STRENGTH 
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Foreigd: Policy Feelers 


V "'I PyO RlNC ^ taA Wo yevn Jtpan 
>'ha$ been umuiially , peacf^ui. 
tW standard of livf^ ba^ graduaily 
. iiaen so- that the -indek is turn at 
imuit .5 per cent hi^r than at the 
^ OOrresponding period last year and 
thfi^ ectHiomy is still ra^dly expand* 

' ’ ing*. Prune Minister Hayatp Ikeda 
' refcently claimed that the GNP, has 
, fhcreased to billion Yen from 
l!^ billion Yeh in 1959 and foreign 
trade from 7,500 millioti Yen to 
' 10^600, million Yetij This is roughly 
' twice the rate of' expansion of tptal 
wo]>Id trade. Ovej a million new jobs 
have been found and employment 
opportunities are still increasing. In 
fact, the difficulty that industrialists 
are finding in recruiline workers 
continues to bother the Keidanren, 
the Federation of Japanese Indust¬ 
ries. 

Mo Outstanding Issues 

On the political front there have 
been no outstanding issues which 
have deeply disturbed the popula¬ 
tion at large such as the demonstra- 
.tions two years ago. The Liberal 
Democratic Party will probably dis¬ 
solve the Diet next month with epn-v 
fidence that they will be reelected 
with the same majority as at pre¬ 
sent. The Socialist Party is much 
more clearly wedded to the theory 
of the Welfare State, and the open 
. discrediting of the Communist Party 
at the Gensuikyo anti-atomic bomb 
meetings at Hirpshima has tended 
to strengthen the , present middle- 
of-the-road leadership. The redent 
International Sports Meet, which 
was he'd at exactly the same time 
as the Olympic Games will b^ held 
next year, have proved very success¬ 
ful in an organisational sense with 
no major difficulties other than the 
relatively poor showing of the Japa¬ 
nese athletes, thertiselves. This has 
tended to strengthen the confident 
attitude of Ihe Government. 

The increased government confi¬ 
dence, it appears, is going to result 
jn a more forthright attitude on the 
part of the Liberal Demqcfalic 
Party towards expressing its reaj 
feelings- Oh the home front, there 
» likely to be increasing control of 
ediWtticm with a higher degree of* 
centralisation.' Text-books are,to be 
CentraT .Minigtiy. 


EcpnomicailyJ-greater* pressure is to 
he.,exerted on certain large enter¬ 
prises' to lower prices with increased 
productivity. There will also be 
greater control over the retail ^ces 
of food, especially . vegolables and 
m«^L . 

;]^t the most Significant changes 
are likely to be in the field of foreign 
pcfiicy. During tfioi last year Japan 
ha^ refused to sign '<the agreement 
between Cahada and the United 
States and herself,, perpetuating the 
inferior status of Japan in North 
Pacific fishing. Japan has demanded 
that a definite policy’ must first of 
gll'iie laid down for fisheries as 
, a whole after which discussions can 
b^' carried on ^an eijuai basis. But 
it is in the fidld of Japaitese:Cbinese 
relations that the greatest interest 
is likely to be aroused.'As your cor¬ 
respondent mentioned in a previous 
article, each political party in Japan 
is divided into a pro-ChineSe and a 
pro-American or pro-Russian group 
and individual members' attitudes 
towards closer relations with China 
are often totally unconnected with 
the political ideology of the party. 

'Unofficial' Conlai^s with Chuia 

During the last five years there 
have been four prominent members 
of the Liberal Democratic party — 
Matsumura, Takehosuke, Ishibasbi 
and Okazaki — Who have unofficially 
visited red China and been received 
by Chou £n-lai. A report on the 
earlier mission of ' Takenosuke was 
published in this joui^nal. At the 
beginning of these visits, the ruling 
clique of the Libera! , Democratic 
■Party publicly and ’ ostentatiously 
dissociated itself from anything these 
important businessmen Were doing 
and re-asserted that Government to 
Government trade with. China was 
quite impossible but that if private 
arrangements were entered into by 
individuals that was another matter. 
Last year a contract was entered 
into with China by which a valu¬ 
able. vinylon machinery manufactur¬ 
ing plant was to he set. up in China 
on -credit. Although nominally a 
private grrangehnent, it became clear 
that the credit terms and negotia¬ 
tions had^the blessing of the Gov¬ 
ernment; ' / , 


Recently Ishibaahi, a Diet member 
end iramrtant industrialist, visited 
Prime Minister Ikeda to obtain his 
blessing for re-election. When he 
was asked by a reporter whether he 
was not too old for re-electidn he 
Slated that his dream was to create 
a treaty of* alliance and friendship 
Wtween the United States, the USSR, 
Connaunist China and Japan and 
that his Diet membership was neces¬ 
sary to bring this about. To many 
Japanese conservatives this does not 
ap^ar impossible. From this point 
of view, the recent Test Ban treaty 
between the USSR and USA appears 
a glorious star in the sky giving 
greater initiative to such a country 
M Japan in bringing the Oiinese 
into the picture. 

Assets and Liabilittes 

■ Outwardly the foreign policy 
appears the same as last year. The 
speech by the Japanese Ambassador 
to tht United Nations on the admis¬ 
sion of Communist China was an 
extremely forthright condemnation of 
China's militant policy and extended 
unequivocal sujmort to the Nations-- 
list rigime in Taiwan. Yet Prime 
Minister ikeda has come back from 
his Southeast Asian trip to the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Australia 
and New Zealand full of determina¬ 
tion to take a more active role fn 
world dffairs. Japan is in a very 
peculiar position in Asia, quite un¬ 
like any other country, ^me of its 
peculiar features are : 

(1) very small expenditure on 
defence, ;althoijlgh this will rise 
rapidly In ^e next fea^ years; 

(2) an aconc^ic potential which 
is rapidly ^pending aend a pattern 
of export tr^e itied very closely to 
txjuntries ofi the west; there are 
fewer and fewer things which Japan 
requires in the Way of imports from 
other Southeast Asian countries; 

(3) eight-hundred years of conti¬ 
nuous contact with its big Chinese 
neighbour without being absorbed 
or being invaded;. arid 

(4) snecial relations with the USA 
through beconimg its protege after 
beire: invaded, and defeated: and 
sneelal rrlatJoes with the USSR 
during due last SQ yetOra as an enemy 
and a,s an ally. 



tlicse points are all on the p^i- 
live side. On the negative aide is 
the undeniable suspicion in which 
Japanese axe held over most of Ate 
world because of the ilhadvised 
forelign policies they have pursued 
in the past. To go back no further 
than the beginnings of the Chinese 
revolution, the Japanese foreign 
office tried simultaneously to support 
both Yang Shlih Kai and Sun Yat 
Sen only to finally support the for¬ 
mer just as he was defeated. In the 
famous unequal treaties with China, 
instead of supporting Chinese natio¬ 
nalism and thus achieving prestige 
as an Asian liberator, she threw her¬ 
self in with the western powers and 
got the worst of the bargain. In 
retrospect also one can see that the 
“Manchurian incident” and the 
bombing of Pearl Harbour could not 
possibly have been successful in the 
long run backed as it was only by 
military power wHhout the necessary 
cunning to go with it. Only in the 
administration of Formosa can one 
say that Japanese plans beyond her 
own borders were successful. 

Past Mistakes 

Since the signing of the San 
Francisco Treaty, Japan’s foreign 
relations have been almost entirely 
confined to negotiating good terms 
of trade with the United States and 
trying to recover her territories 
from the USSR and the USA. 
Apart from these activities her for¬ 
eign po'icy has been marked by a 
total absence of any sort of politi¬ 
cal or moral continuity. Tlie Kctrel 
Dorman incident in which a Dutch 
aircraft carrier was denied refuel¬ 
ling facilities in Japan after permis¬ 
sion had been officially granted for 
fear of pressure from Indonesia is 
a case in point. The demands for 
compensation for Chinese civilians 
murdered by the Japanese military 
in Singapore is another case. The 
d’seussion evcntual y hinged on the 
legal argument that Britain had re¬ 
jected liability on behalf of her 
colony. But it would have been 
more realistic for Japan to have 
immediately accepted responsibi'ity, 
leaving details to be worked out 
later. With such a record of foreign 
pol’cy, it is only to be expected 
that if Ikeda hopes to develop an 
image of a world statesman he would 
pin his policy on one of the four 
assets of Japan mentioned above 
while playing down the negative 


images created by m South¬ 

east Ada. 

It is extremely difficult for the 
Japanese to understand the image 
of themselves in Asia, toe they tend 
to think of Asia as essentially non- 
Japanese and non-western and there¬ 
fore not very important. Since the 
Japanese themselves have had an 
occupying American army on their 
shores for many years without any 
major resentment, except among a 
few on the extreme left and right, 
they find it difficult to believe tliat 
other Asian countries do not have 
the same attitude towards the Japa¬ 
nese army. 

A case b point is a pamphlet to 
which I have recently had access 
called “The Recent Situation in 
West Irian” published privately by 
a non-government Japanese group, 
mainly consisting of business firms 
having connections with New 
Guinea. It advocates independence 
or U N guardianship for New Guinea 
on the ground that the area is not 
Indonesian in culture, language, etc. 
But this pamphlet also advocates 
free settlement of Japanese in New 
Guinea on the ground that the na¬ 
tives of New Guinea had been 
taught how to get salt, how to fish, 
how to plant vegetables and even 
how to count by the Japanese. No 
mention is made of the countless 
cruelties that the Japanese soldiers 
perpetrated on the natives on the 
ground that they were an inferior 
race. 


J«pwHM aw fokk'y oMbptdNi *0 
hoar - that Southeast Asians ' stiS 
iqtnember the doings of their 
soldiers during the war. One can¬ 
not but feel that Ikeda is Ukely to 
under-estimate the strength of tide 
feeling if he becomes involved in 
any important issue to which he has 
oommitted hnnself. Singapore is 
unlikely to remain an isolated case- 

However, from the opposite point 
of view, it cannot be denied that 
Japan has certain major assets in 
foreign policy in the sense of eco¬ 
nomic and cultural connections. 
These are strongest between China 
and Japan and between the USA 
and Japan and they are weakest in 
Southeast Asia. Yet it appears 
that it is in the troubled waters of 
Southeast Asia that Ikeda is first 
going to plunge. The mishandling 
of the Singapore incident and the 
easy way in which debtor Indonesia 
manages to use Japan does not give 
rise to any great confidence about 
his success. 

Only in relation to China does it 
appear that a foreign policy re¬ 
alignment of Japan is likely to be 
successful and if Japan were to 
succeed in bringing China into the 
circle of nations who have signed 
the Test Ban Treaty in exchange for 
some practical concession in inter¬ 
national trade, this Mould be a 
diplomatic triumph of the first 
order. Japan could give such a 
concession without losing fare in a 
way that Russia or the United States 
would not be able to do. 
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WfiitUer ihe D M K ? 


P K Dttit, C N Annadorai, 

.'.'gave away mere than he ima* 

'ghwd when he outlined the resaotis 
ioiT' aunrendering the secessionist 
of his party, which was olfi- 
dally proclaimed its raison d'etre. 
He wrote: 

“The problem before us is: How 
are we to accommodate the- ^eery 
of self-government within. the 
frameworlC of the anti-secessioa 
Constitutional amendment? 

"I will , straightaway concede 
that it is impossible’for any party 
to reject or refuse respect to the 
anti-secession' CcmBtitutionsd amend¬ 
ment. It it, therefore, improper to 
suggest to the D M'K to challenge 
the law.., If, on the other hand, 
it decides to challenge the law, ipso 
facto it would mean the end of the 
Kazhagam as a political entity. The 
moment it violates the anti-secession' 
measure it would cease to exist.. 

I have not become the General 
Secretary of the party to preside 
over its liquidation. So the Kazha- 
gam’s constitution would be so 
altered as to bring it in conformity 
with the law”. 

In this statement Anna (elder 
brother) as his fo’lowers, the Tham- 
bis (younger brothers), call him, 
frankly admitted-what almost every, 
body had' known all along. The 
Dravida Nad slogan had not l»cn 
meant seriously, embracing as it'did 
not only Tamilnad but Kerala, 
Andhra and Karnataka, in the last 
three of which States the D M K 
did not enjoy more than an utterly 
peripheral influence. The slogan 
expressed the combination of the 
Tamil chauvinism of sections of 
the Tamil middle class and the 
desire for dignity and status of the 
semi-submerged non-Brahmin strata. 

Motive and Mentor 

Nor is this all. The parent body 
of the D M K — the Dravida Kaz¬ 
hagam (D K) with its eccentric 
leader, Periyar Ramaswami Naicker 
— had also stressed secession. Anna 
and his Thambis had broken away 
mainly because Periyar was not 
willing to countenance his fo'lowers 
participating in such forms of poli¬ 
tics as elections, running municipa- 
lides, trying to form govamments 


&n'd like, Srcessioh was not the 
reason for the schism; the desire 
for political power was. Anna had 
set his sights on the Chief Minister- 
ship of 'I'amilnad. 'In making his 
decision, his guide and mentor was 
Rajaji. 

In dropping completely the 
seCesgibnist' slogan the modvatioii 
and the mentor, fSre the same. In 
' order to exist no p 2 uty and its leader¬ 
ship can afford to, give up the rea¬ 
son for Its existence. If a demand 
is popular and if it reaches out to 
embrace a good third of India, fac¬ 
ing a ban and incucung, .official 
displeasure wouhfliot be overwhclift-- 
ing deteij*nts. Anna and Rajaji 
have always been short-term rea¬ 
lises;' if we wish to avoid using a 
sttonger term. Hence the evolution 
' of the -D M K now officially into 
the chief constitutional opposition to 
the Congress in Tamilnad with the 
glittering prize of Ministry-making 
as the perspective for the- Fourth 
General lElections, 

Whst Next? 

Of course, the aim officially now 
is the formation of a closer Dravida 
Union of Tamilnad, Andhra, Kerala 
and Kabnataka with as large powers 
as possible within, the framework 
of the sovereignty of the Constitu¬ 
tion. When asked how this differed 
from the Dakshina Pradesh propo¬ 
sal sucpested by Rafaji* Anna said 
that Rajaji wa.s for a unitarj' 
arrangement while the Dravida 
Union would have -a federal struc¬ 
ture. Nobody is parlieulariy bother¬ 
ed about these nuances of meaiiiug, 
once secession is officiaRv off. 

The crucial question is where 
Anna and Rajaii intend taking the 
D M K next. Anti-Hindi agitation 
and ceremonial burning of the arti¬ 
cles of the Constitution relating to 
language are the immediate rere- 
monies to be vone throuah. These 
cannot be indefinitely indulged in 
nor can thev represent any point of 
denarture. Rajaii hg* always been 
cle^r about where he wants the 
D M K — as the Tamilnad branch 
of the Swatantra 'Party, .IEhi« haS 
been his strategy on an all-India 
scale: the Raja of Ramgarh’s party 


in Bihar and the Ganatantra Pari- 
shad in Orissa were neatly swallowed. 

The D M K may tread mors slowly 
and Rajaji may be more wary but 
without its conversion into the local 
unit of the Swatantra, neither has 
much of a future in Tamilnad. It 
seems to be a feature of Indian 
politics that parties with a strong 
regional bias and popularity inevit¬ 
ably tend towards some all-India 
form as the next stage of evolution. 
One can hazard the generalisation 
that while regionalism will be a 
power for a very long time, regional 
parties will have a much shorter 
span of life. 

Lefliun Not to be Given Up 

The D M K, unlike the Ganatantra 
Parishad or the Ramgarh party, has 
had about it the aura of radicalism. 
Only the other day Anna again 
insisted that friendship with Rajaji 
did not mean that his party would 
not work as a leftist force. Such 
statements are a reflection of the 
fact that, chauvinism apart, much 
of the mass influence of the DMK 
has been the result pf its leftist 
demagogy and Its identity as a 
champion of the down-trodden. 

Insofar as the Congress has been 
the Establishment for full fifteen 
years it hasheeii easy to equate radi¬ 
calism with anti-Congressism—espe¬ 
cially in view of the record of Con¬ 
gress rule. With .^he emergence of 
a conscious orf^aifised Right and 
with the beginnings of oppn polari- 
Sation in the Congress such an equa- 
tion will not jb* easy to justify. 
With the Communist Party evolving 
to a position of the advocate of 
democratic unity on the-basis of a 
democratic programme, hot too dis¬ 
similar from whgt the Congress 
seems 6nce again to be drifting to¬ 
wards — B^d which has the sanction 
of the national movement — it will 
be still more difficult for the DMK 
to pretend to a pose of leftism, ally 
with the Swatantra and justify all 
this in the name of the need to 
overthrow the Congress. 

The DMK rank-and-file and its 
mass following are already restive 
and they are likely to grow more 
«o in the near future. They are be¬ 
ginning to see whew* chauvinism 
and indiscriminate anti-Congresaism, 
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XW Knmuraj is ttndoullta^, Wbat wu the gpodf acnmi ^ by rft> 
ifpcadtiiftting the -difficidtiee- fllacing. a, few oU familiar htces in 
waa Qu;ant to liqiai^ate: , It'luui,ei^ * nmt D^i- and vadaua ^i- 
pakedf the inner wealcnesses of the^' ^ pother bimdt.'of aid fami’ 
^ 9 jpem party to public view and 


proui^t die factious figbts uBuady 
cc^dltCted behind the scenes out in 
niaii^ mtetinra. This was, of 
cPuripi expected by. adl who did 
not ohcKMie to wear 'blinhera. For 
the Actions W th^ Congress are 
teal' and cannot be wished, away. 

^e *Ci«st' Renwaeiatloa 
Tim only merit that one can now 
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hind priKBi half. The war ragpd 
around thy fc o a t iem at bii^a, whw ’ 
. dm eoaptcy waoi attan|^' by infiic- 
dpn; scsm^ and prtwtaaKng a^ ' 
dl>i»utid >aort9apdQini Hw Cmgratl 
leai^ carried' oh. dtoir pioteKk 
against, the war^‘ sOlUy lo^ed ^ 
dieir pruoos;' After tbst war end^a 
year of B&uiitn<Lie9^|^ terror, canm 
partitioti and iad^^dence in tM 
order of ^arity< The erstwhife 
prisoners m the Raj were install/^. 
in power by . an act ed the BritiA 
Parliament fc»<^ rule oun^' an hudlh \ 
ravaged by yeoza of toan^ ami 
faming, her middle- dames nahMipi, 
by spindling inflation, her channelk 
of tradh.chocked end diatiMrted'by 
hoardings her smali ectisata. forced 
out of occupation b]rj the lads, of 
nece^i^ raw materials, and wiili 
an administration corrupted by infla* 
tioit on dtr one band and undiall- 
enged use. ot arbitrary ‘power on 
the otben And^ to toji it all. the 
coutltry was passing through the 
most cruel civil war known in hu-* 
man hiitory. Refugees in mil lions 
from East and West Pakistan were 
pouring^m with <»mplotdy. different 
sets of problemo. 

CongreW Osst biw< Bsen tVfOd, 

We all know hW- far these pro¬ 
blems have been solved, ffo doubt, 
the combined Ibad of'these problems 
has been crushing, many of the pro¬ 
blems being rooted in our history. 
There could be no easy foliitions for 
many of them. If the Congress bad 
gone down in tackling these mani¬ 
fest sodal evils, and economic mala¬ 
dies, we could have bad no.'other 
criticisms te offer, esocept that fai¬ 
lures are hutnkn. What haa made 
the country bitter is not that the 
Congress party has failed to solve 
almost all the problems facing the 

im 


fiar faces, in New Delhi and vhnous 
SfotB. oitpitala? Deviate situations 
no doubt, call’ fotlh deaerate roipe- 
diea but what if them on dmperate 
but m^:' remeslies at: ail? For how, 
is the basic'malaiae ifotn which the 
Cot^pess party suffersk.and has> bam 
suffering' certainly aimm independ- 
enoes a^mabiM whjdh Stowed itself 
when it first tasted power fo, 1587, 
been touched by this., forced spatp. 
of denunciation and > relactaat. aoropt^ 


•see for the Kamaraj plan is that it 
was sample and dramatic, mearit to.iji^nos of- par^ work, by. a few at the 
impraas simple people dramatically, f top?’ Wliat is, by o» way^ the wtak 


Peopto were expect^ to realise with 
a sliock. that, their im^ of the 
Congraw was aJl whmg. Only yester¬ 
day, melt saw in the Congress just 
a group of old peopb- during to. 
power for. God', knows what: pnrposei. 
getting used to privileges- and seft^ 
life, securing jobs and contracts for 
relatbns and' favouxitesi Alul tl^, 
were found bw^ quarroUng; with 
other old.. pMople,-who < in their turn' 
wanted to-, enjoy- the- coveted privi¬ 
leges • themselves. And? surnknly 
with this, magic plan people were 
expected te see witirtth^-eyes.wide- 
open that th* some-people renmnee, 
yes, actually renoance,- everything in 
an outburst of Gammon forvour 
and go into the wilderness to... to 
restore thts itnugi of the party be¬ 
fore the puh^’ Was it expected 
that the ministeiial renunciation, 
and journey iato-the unknown in a 
third class railway carriage without 
bearers and officials-in attendance, 
would chaaigt, tW« image , of dlte' 
party from thto'sHtay, sthilmg pess- 
,popl the present and rhstore it 
to ito pristibe purity? If not, wliat? 
W^t was the' purpose of it all? 


’.of the CbngresB ptety as a- Party? 
What, it. its role now? 

Between 1937 and 1947 

li Pandit, Nehru searches among 
his popaiSk he-, will find, a letter be 
had written, to Mahatma Gandhi a- 
few months after, the Congress oatine 
to- power in, 1937 in seven of' the 
eleven provinces of what was then 
British.India. In that letter, he had' 
mentioned: the speedy disillusion¬ 
ment of the people, the alliance of 
the. Congress ministers with the in¬ 
dustrial^ -their ■ unconcern for 
youth and- hostility towards labour. 
Her had' written of Jiis own beirilder*- 
tneat at the use of the police by the 
Congress ministries at the slightest 
provocation given by students or 
labour. He had even resented ^uch 
outrages. That was just after 1937. 

What has happened since then? 
The Congress resolved in favour of 
*‘Kisan Mazdoor Raj” in 1940 and 
vreat into wilderness. The years of 
war {ntervorred, and the British. Raj 
with its characterisdc concern for 
the future self-government of India 
withdrew the Congress leaden be- 




Oamand fluctuate* and hla aectlon muat anticipate..,dlv*rt r 
aupply, tid* Qvar a gap In atoek and flax to ault any chang*. 
'It'a a matter of eommen aana*.' aays Ramaratnam, 'appllad to 
data and tranda’ 

nm, M ERi. KWLE un UMunui me vaniM rot you 

On Sundays, you’ll find Ramaratnam playing erickat With hi* 
fiv* son*. Simplicity appaal* to him. ‘All a man naada,' h* aaya, 
'I* a good job and a happy family.’ As an afterthought, ha add*, 
'And a good "Whodunit" on a rainy afternoon I’ 

Ramaratnam and paepl* Ilka him — at all lavala of rSapon* 
albillty — ara Burmah-Shall. Today,’ a* avar, thay ar* hard at 
work, .working to onaur* that vltar patrolaum product*, 
asaantlal to India’* growth and prograaa, ar* brought to you 
at th* right plao* and dma, In tha right quantitlaa. 



fiURNAH'SHELL are People in the service of the People 


Vou or I would auapact th* mouhtachlood foralgnar who 
appaar* on Pag* FIv*. Or th* aidarly apinater who kaapa 
data. W* would raaarv* opinion on tha Ohaarful undargraduate. 
And our hoarta would go out to tha baautiful, blond* wif* of 
tha violantly daparted. W* would, of oour**, b* wrong. Not 
*0 K. 8. Ramaratnam, Salsotion drada Clark with Bunmah- 
Shall, Matiraa, and armchair datectlva. By Chapter Four, ha’d 
hava guaaiad that tha ravlahlng widbw murdarad har apouaa 
to marry tha bright young undargraduate. And by book's and, 
ha would ba prowsd right 
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Ramaratnam worka In Suppllaa aacdon. Tha asetlon plana far 
and arrangss auppHaa of bulk and paekad products to main 
JnatallatJpna and Oapote to moat th* day to day damwid. 


IKttBtiy itoii ind^NHtdetKie bat ^ 
iaiit that tbn Ccrngnss party has 
not tried to solve these proUems 
though it is pledged to do so. The 
Congress party w systematically 
refused to tackle these large natio¬ 
nal problems at their roots. Rather 
dian do ,sQ, it has sat tight on them 
doling out half measures and platitu¬ 
des, weeding out fervour and chill¬ 
ing enthusiasm. The Congress leadetf^' 
ship has generated general apsthy 
by making promises and refusing to 
carry them out. Facts speak louder 
and harsher than words. Inflation 
goes on unabated. Hciftt'dkp «|ld 
profiteering continue.. PmuifiBg 
seems to ^ect the platuioM, aloiit/' 
Unemployment of the educated, ip'da; 
largely uneducated country is atUl 
rife. This peculiar legacy of tm 
Raj, a queer bu|'eure mark of 
under-development, is atilt there to 
remind us how liftle we have tra^ 
veiled towards economic recovery. 
While Nehru pfeaches to the stu¬ 
dents to march with the progressing 
world, the world in which the stu¬ 
dents actually live and suffer does 
not march forward ' at all. The 
stale world grows even more stale. 
Charges of corruption are levelled 
at the administration from all sides. 
Senior members of die civil service 
are systematically employed as 
company representatives or ‘contact 
men’ in New Delhi and are often 
installed in the diplomatic enckvel 
And yet at the same time the Con¬ 
gress party has kept on talking od 
nauseum of establishing socialism 
or rather socialistic pattern, of wel¬ 
fare state, of social justice, of equal 
opportunities for all and all the 
other catch-words learned by rote 
from the Fabian Bible. 

Talk and Action: the Cap 

For all these years the Congress 
party has been talking in two voices 
or rather has been talking in one 
way and acting in quite another. It 
has been talking for the poor and 
acting for the rich. As a result, 
now that the threat of revolution, 
so large in the years after indepen¬ 
dence, is removed, the rich are 
annoyed with its talk and the poor 
are dispirited by its performance. 
Every body seems to recognise the 
Congress party for what the oppo¬ 
sition says it is. 

The rich and the vested interests, 
the mill owners and merchant prin- 
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cot of loixfl»y*Aiunedaba4^1^ar, 
and Calcutta-Aaansoie-Jamsbeapur 
triangles, the augar barons and 
Thakur sahibs of U P, the well-to- 
do land-owners of Godavari and 
Kutna deltas owning rich tobacco 
lands, the maharajas and rajas of 
Variotis shapes and sizes of Rajas¬ 
than and Kathiawar peninsula, are 
therefore veering round to Swatantra. 
They at least do not talk aocialum! 
And in the medley of confusion 
created by the Congress party, 
various opposition parties, who have 
everything to gam and nothing to 
I lose, are capitalising .on the distress 
of the middle classes, and of the 
..aural people and twistmg tlieir just 
gsievauces precisely against those 
' elements in Indian politics 
wnich can, if tried seriously, lift 
the country out of the morass in 
which it finds itself. Religious 
obscurantism comes in handy and 
social backwardness is always their 
ally. So, planning is reviled, and 
socialism is discredited because the 
Congress party has planned and 
. talked of socialism. So much for the 
achievements of the Congress party! 

' KanuraJ Plan No Anawnr 
kamaraj Plan can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to stop this tot. It is time 
the Congress patty states clearly 
what it wants, who are its allies and 
who are not. We all witnessed how 
much latent eneigy lies dormant 
among the people of this country 
when the people responded with 
tremendous vigour to the declara¬ 
tion of Emergency in the face of 
the Chinese threat in 1962. If the 
Congress party has a programme, 
it should announce it and go 
sraigbt to the people. If should, if 
it means business, try to mobilise 
labour and the rural poor, and also 
the urban youth to implement this 
minimum programe which should 
have a direct and positive meaning 
for the people concerned. If it is 
incapable of evolving such a pro¬ 
gramme, well, the Medes and Per¬ 
sians are at the gate and the Swa~ 
Utntra leaders are not hibernating 
for nothing in air-conditioned com¬ 
fort. It matters little whether one 
discredited Congress politician is 
replaced by another discredited 
Congress politician in any seat of 
power. What is required is a de¬ 
finite and objective programme for 
the country. If is yet to be seen 
if the Congress party has enough 
life or zest left in it to etolve such 




a ^lugnuaute or even to think at it. 
It thioka in teiw of persoralitite 
and has now hatched Uiis plan to 
krap the public engaged in j«litical 
histnonics for some time to come. 
However, if it leads to some polari¬ 
sation of forces, now concealed 
under oover of platitudes and inani¬ 
ties, even that is welcome. 


For Whom Does Congress Stand? 

For, the moment the Congress 
party sets to work, this polarisation 
of forces is bound to take more 
and more clear cut shape. The pre¬ 
sent nature of factions in the (in¬ 
gress, its divisions between ministe¬ 
rialists and organization-men, simply 
reveal that the party has long lost 
its principles and .hurled its objec¬ 
tives whatever they might have 
been once. Now if it sets an objec¬ 
tive before itself and really worits 
for its fulfilment, those who care 
for its objectives will be with it and 
those who do not will part company. 
That is as it should be. At present, 
the amorphous and non-descript 
mass of humdrum politicians of the 
Congress party, promising every¬ 
thing to everybody, and believing 
in nottiing but the status quo, can 
only perpetuate the confusion, the 
lapk of faith and the loss of pur¬ 
pose which characterise the Indian 
milieu to-day. If the Congress is to 
be a party of big business for b<g 
business, let it be so and say so 
openly and clearly. If it is to be 
a party of the poor and for the 
poor, it should seriously get to 
organising the rural poor and indus¬ 
trial labour and certainly the urban 
youth, to fulfil ends that matter to 
these sections of the people. What 
is ruinous is double-talk and half¬ 
measures, good intentions expressed 
in terms of vague generalities, and 
exhortations to the people to do 
something that is never stated in 
objective terms. If the Congress 
party pursues its old beaten track 
it is going to be deserted by both 
the rich and the poor in a not very 
distant future. Post-independence 
India has been built on a series of 
compromises in which the poor 
have been consistently on the losing 
side. Hie foundations of this mani¬ 
fold compromise are now being 
challenged by the extremists of left 
and right both internal and exter¬ 
nal. It is time the Congress party 
restates its purpose and chooses 
between friends and foes. 
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jnMMf liMa, it would then loUow; 
liMt iim ia otOlM tlie “MeoUtblo 
to which wo owe agrt- 
OuItiM «Mil cattlO raising, pottery, 
Otijl metallurgy, took plaoo' 
ttt tJIfk ym tiefore last, the indiia- 
"trial odwahitlon UiippOnod the other 
W6^ IMk'tht Russian ^tobor Ro*0> 
-iutiM''tll^ fiaxi only' yesterday^ 

1h tht Ihiiie scale, the prooeu 0 
du^WiU^r end outdistancing 
-aie 'aeekHHnlcaUy, undeidevoli^i^ * 
'OountriBa. World ""B”. ty woiM*" 
t « the highly develop 
eouhtiies> wee a mattiw' of the past 
' week Wbefeah the attempts of tl^ 
formor to catch. dp With thO tatter 
’ have -hegtih only today, under thsr 
tnfluenoe . of the Ruasian October 
Revolution' and the Wcampte aet by 
s^iallst i^duetrialisatlon. 

SM Tears Ago 

' Although it is very dUDeult to esti¬ 
mate in retrospect the BajUonal in* 
oomM of dtttevent ooimtrlea, ttmtri 
are,' nevertheless, grounds to tdadf!' 
the view that the per eaptta hiomhii^ 
in the countries of • R'ortheagt 
Europe 200 years ago was little 
more than in the Southeast Asia of 
the iMMsent dap. 

The relative euperiOflty of the liv¬ 
ing atandsirds of the average ctUaep 
of Weetam Europe oyer tboae j'tk 
the average cttlzWl Of South^Odt 
Asia in mid-lbth Century can be 
esUmated as being Iretween 1|3 and 
lj2, particularly so when .duo ,aUow- 
' anoe is made for the climatic differ¬ 
ences which make the requirements 
for. a Bubsietence level in reepect of 
food, clothing and accommodation 
sHf^tly lower In a tropical climate 
than in a temperate one. Needlees to 
eay. we must not forget that our 
average citizen personifies a prince 
and a pauper in one^ representing as 
he does all strata of the society. It Is 
very probable that an Indian maha¬ 
raja of ‘two hwdred years ago was 
' efinaiderably wealthier than hia con¬ 
temporary German prince; on the . 
other han^ evep the (alonts of tin* 
nM BMoe Or Charles Dickens would 
have proven inadequate had they 
•mployad to dtsortbe the 


Ignacy Sacb 
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‘iSte Bengali -cbefcgmen .were driven 
by ihis^ oompbtition. 

Estimates ^beming ^ 

Wfiy'bre muA more compryhenaive 
and meticulOisi even though tl^ atb 
am ^te dbbidme. 

The one husidrea years, of dewe- 
loj^raEMit, co(m*d With a grikrii fabb 
of i.C per cent, in North America 
yildb bare gjlib •iit one per cent kt 
.akmtiaiMt Aatk, rbralted fa b kiid' 

growing dirinace between these 
bsyo feglons: according to coleida- 
. dona made 1^ day Dutch eephombR' 
gtoufiefinan, the Index of <tfais‘ diei> 
tHhee Whs g.g hi ISfiO, and by 1959 
It' had risen tp 29. SlhiUil, eAlreh 
thobgfa we do n6t have piWctse 
Jt^puwa, the dynamics of ti>e preinabs 
qt fUflerentiatloa between worlds 
‘iA" end “S" end its location in 
Ume ‘become idehr enough; the two 
hunfhed yeate of a not-tOo-rapid' 
development cm the one hand, and 
slegimtion hr an infinitesimal 
growth on the nthftr, plus the teliMe 
Impect of cQhi|>«ind inthrWit, plor 
dueed ihd fiream situation. 

DoftMe Error 

The assertion that at the time of 
the French Revolution Europe did 
not greatly differ from the rest of 
’ the Worid ^ so ^ at the iKean nil* 
tlonal income per capith ef popu- 
lattoA was ConcOnied diaiftyi^bs chb- 
taln deep-roOted 'Vtbws MfiB b# non- 
^MNfiaJlsts. 

ticst probaUy such views have 
stemmed from the fhet that despite 
our will we tend to hibama ^ jpgrb- 
sent-day ritdatioo aa the point df 
referehce in our historical eohtem- 
platlons, 1 e ki our reaseailDg we are 
^ded by the tl]»ri<°> the rates 
of growth would be uniVocm aU over 
the world and So the relative differ¬ 
ences wtnw temhln unchanged. 
While reasenlng along these lines 
we commit a double error. On the one 
hand, we efnbe&ish the nct-tooMUst- 
afit past at Europe, and, on the other, 
we are taken ta by many fiigthS 
concerning Wcetd **3"; fnyths that' 
have been the idedioglcal Super- 
structure, ef ecfiotdallaiP' ' 

Thus, danSled by thy lustre and 
kplendonr of cultural monuments, by 


ik the 'stOiuenM < 
European ofiurta end buytdiei 
horned'We tettd to qveriook Utk po 
erty tk peikuaita. iaSnsfi yet, tn 
latter of the Igth century, evi 
the countries 6( Western Eurq 
Were'. pfwSomipantly peaahnt cou 
triee. It'is enough to . take but 
glance A 3roua|'« dlgry of,|i^ h 
Vela In P^enoe to raa!^ that fS 
multitude of his impretotana cq|i 
ito eppltti! to' teiha ha ‘biy Imow h 
tbday.v Our blatarical c 'mMiioiy 
rather poor and it qperatei on t 
princtjfie of eliminating ah that 
dieagreimA A hundred and fii 
years' hg«. or one year vtper Nn 
leon’a retreat frota Russia, such 
teridl^ famhUb stiruck gweden' tt 
all uiattrijsaee ' were eaten to th 
counlry. Hot so long ago, instant 
Of feeding on tree bark and ha 
roots were not uncommon while t 
famine of .lltd'tn tiny Ireland Id 
ed a million people and forced a 
other mlllldn to abandon the cou 
try ehd etnigveie. At no other tli 
In hffMty, e^if colonial hlatory, fa 
any nation 4»perlenced so palnfuJ 
the fatal consequences of miqnoci 
,ture—to Ireland’s case potato <r 
tore. Equally hard to reUiae is t 
fact that only a hundred years aj 
due to famines, epidemics and d 
eases, the mean llfe-expeCtancy 
pbbple in the most highly develop 
cebntrles was but 86 years whett 
It II now between 66 and to yean. 

Falle Btotge 

On the other hand, the proU 
pserudo-scientifio and travel Utei 
tare the past iOO-lM yaars. f 
^ehty to medal European 
‘opinion aiid imbue » it with be^ 
conoeriitog' the pritnltiviam « 
backwaldneM of the peaplea of Ai 
and Africa. Today we kmw tb 
that image was falM throughout M 
propagate^ with a view to }uatl 
the coloiilal ednqueots. The missic 
ary and the eoloniU admlifiatrat 
played chapentas, screening the h 
tr^e 0 tfis soldiery and trade: 
Propagttoon of tlie ‘.Hrm'’ > 
and the dvfllzatomal mlaSton of t 
white man cmultituted an Ideok^i 
Icrtoii behind wldoh vlolenee k 
expldltatton prevailed. The feeui 
of a fulfilled duty tovrards God a 
.progress of olviUsation nattered t 
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habiting vo|jiid/‘A’’. AIbo, Hfia «l^ 
niaers .spared nd effort to imbue Uie 
ocdonized peoples with a feeling of 
inferiority. It was not without rea- 
aon that Sekou T^uve, the Pveatdent 
of Guinea, wrote: 

"Ihe greatest evil wrought 
upon us by colonialism were the 
attempts to bereave us of all res* 
ponsibUity for managing our 
affairs, as also to convince us that 
our civilisation was simply a state 
of savagery: in that manner, we 
developed complexes which caus¬ 
ed that we were regarded as ir- , 
responsible people without conlld-' 
ence in our own capabilities". ^ 

Superiority Theory Exploded 
Books familiarising us with tlpe 
cultural and civilizational heritage 
of African peoples, such as Basil 
Davidson’s "Old Africa Rediscover¬ 
ed", are for us today something of 
a revelation. But then, a careful 
study of travel literature until the 
end of the 18th century would in 
all probab.'llty prove that the com¬ 
plex of European superiority, so 
notorious in the literature of the 
19th and 20th centuries, was practi¬ 
cally non-existent In those earlier 
times. On the contrary, the wealth 
and pageantry of the East excljd^- 
the imagination of the poor 
fathers of the citizens of world "A’', 
and the adventurers colonising Ame¬ 
rica had their peace of mind dis¬ 
turbed by fantastic visions of Eldo¬ 
rado. 

To what, then, shall we attribute 
the subsequent change in attitude? 
To the Ideological needs which have 
been discussed above and to the 
amplified process of differentiation 
between worlds "A" and “B". 

We have thus located that pro¬ 
cess in the last two centuries. This 
dashes to the ground all theories 
which try to attribute the backward¬ 
ness of Asia or Africa to alleged 
biological differences between races 
or to climatic factors. After all, had 
those factors been really decisive 
why should they have started work¬ 
ing only in the last "week”? 

Reciprocally Conditioned Processes 
We must now point to the relation 
which exists between the accelerat¬ 
ed economic growth of world "A” 
and stagnation, and in some cases 
even a marked regress, in world 


*ilP’. |fot havlbig bsm panlM pro- 
eeesea, they were, »everthdea% reoi- 
prooally coadltioned. 

The capitalist system, rising In 
Western Europe, subordinated to 
Itselil and toeik foil advantage of Its 
hon-oapitalist surrounding, either by 
way of petrifying the feudal or tri¬ 
bal systems in the lands it conquered' 
or by putting to the sword all abo¬ 
riginal population with a view to 
laying its hands on the land and re¬ 
sources that were then "nobody's". 

Certainly, Gie exploitation of the 
non-capitalist surrounding was not 
the sole means of financing the 
European Industrial revolution, but 
the mechanism of colonial depend¬ 
ency ensured that the industr.al re¬ 
volution either left the “B” world 
altogether untouched or Invaded It 
only very belatedly, and that in 
spite of the fact that it had shoul¬ 
dered a considerable proportion of 
the costs of that revolut'on. The 
first historical instance of catching 
up rapidly has been provided by the 
Soviet Union. Today, this problem Is 
faced by the entre world "B" which 
has in the meantime been emanci¬ 
pated from colonial or semi-colonial 
dependency. 

Tables of Compound Interest 

World "B” is growing impatient, 
and the tables of compound interest 
became the Bible of a sort for many 
economists who have been resorting 
to them in search of an optimistic 
answer. In the long run. the rate of 
economic growth in different coun¬ 
tries will depend on their respective 
strategies of development and on 
objective circumstances. Brazil’s de¬ 
velopment over the past decade 
yielded mean annual rates of deve¬ 
lopment of more than 3 per cent 
per capita of population; a more ra¬ 
tional selection of priorities in India 
resulted in a rate of only 1.6 per 
cent per capita annually, even though 
Brazil’s birth rate was higher than 
India’s. On the other hand, it must 
be emphasised that India’s 15 per 
cent rate per capita signifies a 
start forward following decades of 
complete stagnation. The difference 
between the two countries must be 
attributed above all to objective cir¬ 
cumstances, although It is impossible 
precisely to assess the influence of 
various "objective” and “subjec¬ 
tive” factors. 'Unlike the physicist 
or chemist, the economist com¬ 
mands no possibUlties of perform¬ 


ing MbaratiHrfai esaperimeais « g 
he eaimot possibly apply the 'Tiw 
dian" model in Brazil to wait and 
see what happens, 

A^ the present time, the per ca¬ 
pita income in Western BMrope, 

measured in comparable figures_ 

the Rosenstein-Rodan cateulaUona— 
exceeds approximately four timas 
that in South America, six times 
that in the Near East, nine times 
that in Africa, and ten times that is 
Asia. 

Required Growth Rates 

Let us assume for a moment that 
the per capita income in Europe 
wUl remain at its present level. 
Latin America vrould then be able to 
catch up with and overtake Europe 
in the next fifty years provided she 
had a steady development rate of 
3 per cent per capita of population 
Attainment of the same level by the 
other continente within the same 
time would require somewhat higher 
rates of development, on the whole 
not exceeding, however, 6 per cent 
per capita annually. Adding an al¬ 
lowance of 2 6 per cent annually for 
the population incresum, we arrive 
at development rates in the range 
betw^ 5.5 and 7 5 per cent annual¬ 
ly. These are magnitudes familiar in 
the development experience of the 
socialist countries', they are, how¬ 
ever, far in excess of the achieve¬ 
ments recorded to-date by world 
"B”—approximately 1.5 per cent 
per capita annually over the past 
decade—as also far higher than the 
rates suggested by certain bourgeois 
economists who assert, as did Arthur 
Lewis, for example, that a develop¬ 
ment rate of over 3 per cent per 
capita annually would bring on ex¬ 
cessive tensions in Africa and 
Asia. < 

Unrealistic Hypothesis 
Now, our above calculations are 
based on the utterly unrealistic 
hypothesis of complete stagnation 
in Western Europe whereas, on the 
contrary, over the past decade the 
latter has been developing at a 
faster rate than the world "B" coun¬ 
tries And let us keep this in mind: 
if the iates of growth in "B" coun¬ 
tries were barely to catch up with 
those in Western Europe a situation 
would arise in wh'ch absedute in¬ 
crease in the per capita income In 
world "A" would be considerably 
greater than in world "B". Each 
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4il' W«ri^ i;te<a|# '«t! pireseni; (b. In' 
«litaaitut» llgum, iaa*..times wkat-.lt 
'woild H .esafeple, ip Akl< 

Again, l^t us asaums that W«st*< 
ora Buropa. vnu cont nue economl<B 
■'development at the rate of 8 per'dent 
capita annually. This Paapui to 
, ^ p reaUatio of perhaps even over-* , 
optittsl'atlc assumption for the Weatr 
_ ant European ecdnomy. Let ua also 
propoae a decline of lOO yaara.fOr 
! the'.economy of world "B’’ to ^me 
kbreast with that* of ’ world "A”. 
'Attaintnent of this goal would re* 

■ tpiire the achievement hy the differ* 
f;nt continents belonging > to the "B" 
woHd of -mean .rates of per. capita 
grcruHh betwOep 4>B and 6.8 per 
cent,' of absolute rates of -growth 
betwep 6.5 and 7.5 per pent per' 
‘capita annually, if we assumed that 
the m^an. rate' of paturai increase 
would in the adme, tlsie decrease to 
2 per cent annually.' The required 
fates of growth mifeht be even low* 
er, proportionately to a sharper de¬ 
crease in the rate pf human repro- 
,duction.‘ 

, Within a Century 

. It is With mixed feelinge that wa 
put aaicle the tables of compound to* 
terest. They offer no consolation 
. whqteVef for the short, or middle 
run. Nonetheless, they do , not leave 
VS without hope for the future, 
showing, as they dld^ that the dis¬ 
tance. separatlhg world "B” from 
world. "A" can be eliminated In the 
course of one century provided that 
the development of woyld "B" talkes 
place within the framework of the 
socialist economic raOddl. 

If 'then we vlevfr the nearest fu- 
tu« of the. “B” world with pessl* 
piijnn, sdch pessimism does not flow 
from our conviction that the. prob¬ 
lems harassing it are impossible to 
stdve but rather from the fact that 
so fax adequate sbcial' conditlovs do 
mot' exist for the ln:^)lementation on 
a world scale of this extremely difll* 
cult task, Ad J Bernal righUy put it: 
"Ona of the most Insplrtoi dis¬ 
coveries of our times, has been the 
finding that human capabilities are 
virtudUy unlimited".. He further etar 
borates on* that thought: "We now 
hays powers at' our dlip^**^ 
wldch wa had no imagination ha* 
fore and which offdr us taudh great¬ 
er qpportunltles |lhan we dare think 
for they either remain u nd s er b are 
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India Stegoithip Co., Ltd.. hM 
a steady nooid oT prodNM.. . 
Siaoa ladependeoeo, Its ton- 
M|e has tncraassd Jroiin abeui 
I3X10G O.W. tons to over 
200.000 D.W.tons— fflON too* 
Olga being still on order. 

Its sarvicM an also exteoding 
to <vario« trade routae. Afttf 
initial oomrdidation la the 
lndia-U.K.*CDntineiit trade— 
tbs „ Company entered thO 
Indo-Soviet servioe to the 
Rnisita Black Sea poru in 


t9M and -later to RumiDisa 
poru. In 1959 thb Company 
fot^ still another link in the. 
overseas with South Americs, 
ehd in 1960' it extended its 
lerviee to Poland.' 

Tbfir mperienee And reputa¬ 
tion for Aiit) eflScient and 
dependable service built on toe 
personal care given by their 
enperienoed offitort and crew 
to toe cargo entrusted to them, 
have eern^ them the goodwill 
or their customers. 
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bidl T&gns supreme ever the , 
r Wdi; mailcct. Pohtica) ^ncpitain*' 
ties hiive bdsn (^m^etely pushed . 
into backgroiuid. The stow mar-' 
het bull no longer ps^ys any serious 
atfiinUon to lepofts cn concentration 
of Pakittam ,forces along the mst- 
■ern’.borden; nor does |ie feel uneasy 
Aver the unhappy situation in K«di- 
min FortubateJy for him, it ,h hH 
’ quiet on the northern borders 
though Peking's attitude is as boa* 
tile as before. And strange as. ft 
.'might, seem,' the etoclk mark^' has 
.taken hardly ®by Aotice of the de, 
liberations at me recent AIGC 
session at Jaipur. 

It is all because there has come 
about a distinct change in the mood 
of the market. The change is essen¬ 
tially psychological. Shri Krishna- 
machari can take credit for having 
created the psychology of confidence 
mainly through the magic of words. 
Relaxation of credit is about the 
only concrete measure ^at he has 
taken so far and its implications 
can bo easily exaggerated. The stock 
market has taken it almost for 
granted that T T K will soon — in 
November perhaps—announce some 
fi.scal concessions like the abolition 
of the super profits tax in order to 
restore the confidence of the cor¬ 
porate sector and give a boost to 
the investment market. The way 
some of the influential operators 
bav 9 been accumulating ‘long’ 
positions and Sitting tight over 
them in spite of the spectacular 
rise in prices over the past few 
months has encouraged the view 
that the influential buying is really 
‘informed’ buying. Not unlikely. 
That is probably the main reason 
ivby the normal process of techni¬ 
cal adjustr^ent has so long been 
lelayed. The market continues to 
icale new, peaks week 'after week. 

Some of the prominent operators 
iave a firm hold over the • market. 
Dccasional profit-taking continues 
o be quickly absorbed without pro- 
lucing any noticeable setback in 
jrices. The pgce of advance has, 
lowever, now slowed dOwn con»- 
lerabfy. Professional 'speculators 
tan certainly rig up.prices, without 


* 

miigh difficulty perhaps^ But . they ' 
will have to rtrt^le hard to cajole 
the outside public to follow the rise 
if the market is'n^t allowed to take 
a paitee ^ for - necewaty technical 
adjustment. The rise is steep enough 
to make the mark^'s techmcal posi¬ 
tion suspect 

CaUon ' ‘ i. ' , 

Speculaikm over Buffer Sto^ 
gENTIMENT in the cotton market 
' continues to he swayed mtunly 
by speculation over the buffer stock 
scheme. New Delhi has been toying 
with the idea of a buffer stock for 
ouite some time; it has also had 
discussions with Jthe textile industry 
on the subject. But the Government 
has vet to make up its mind on how 
exactly the scheme is to he imple¬ 
mented. Indigenous production of 
cotton Is lagging far behind the. 
Plan, schedule and domestic supn’y 
has to be aiismented with sizable 
imnorts, the foreign exchange difli- 
culties notwithstanding. order to 
'Itneet the industryV steadily trrowing 
, needs. In a situation Hke thi?, the 
idea of a buffer stock does not really 
make mii''h sense. Since there is 
nnthinw like en exc«w of supply, 
the buffer stork scheme ’s to be re¬ 
garded merely ns a pr-re support 
measure. Though thert has been no 
pitthoritat’ve- pronnoneemeet so far, 
P—irpr,oi-fj[| emanatih<r f-eni New 
Delhi indiente thet fhc buffer stork 
scheme is intended to sunnnrt the 
market whenever cr'tt(>n prires de¬ 
cline hv more fh’-i Rs .10 to Rs 100 
. per randy beiow the statutory ceiling, 
that is, aimost around the current 
Mevels. It might he mentioned he.re 
that the spCead between the ceiling 
and floor prices is Rs 247 per candy.. 

Whethec cotton priees should'be 
snnnofted at siieh hwh levels —• 

' higher than World parity — in order 
to encourage the grower to phoduce 
. ,niore cotton is a dehnfaWo' point. 
It k extremely unlikelv that the 
■price factor alone can help boost 
production .which depends mainfy 
On the unpredidable Weather, liti¬ 
gation facilities, fertilisers, . seed*, 
pest control measures, etc. 


■ , Aegidating' Authority 
Lat^t reporte from New Delhi. 
Sl^fgest that the hqffei; stock agency 
will be set tip by thq Indian Cotton> 
Milk* Federation' and nbt by the 
Government, This is ridicit.'pus- 
Since the buffer ■ stock •cheme'^ if 
bksically-a price support measpre, 
its implementation cannot be en¬ 
trusted to ^e industry whose inte- ' 
rests are at variance with those ^ 
the cotton growers, except in the 
sense that thp welfare of-both the 
cotton grower 'an^ the textile in- -■ 
dustgy lies in increased production , 
of cotton. It is one thing, to.l^e 
the induslVy into full confidence 
■and thrash out the buffer stbek .. 
scheme before' putting it into opera¬ 
tion but quite another to entriirt tlto’ 
industry with the implemeniatidn 
of the scheme,. Even as it is, the 
operation of the buffer stock scheme 
is beset with many difficulties and 
the 'position is likely to be further 
Complicated if the operations aVe to ‘' 
be.controHed by the Irrditm Colton . 
Mills’ Federation. Buying tor tfae 
buffer stock is bound to have an 
impact On 'prices artd there is a . 
danger that the' operation pf. tho 
buffer stock kchemC by the Federa¬ 
tion will placp certain milk ^in a 
more advantageous powtion than. 
others in regard to carrying out . 
thier norma^I purchases. 

In view of .the P'.ntinuing uncer¬ 
tainty about the buffer stock scheme, 
activity in the spot cotton market 
remains restricted. Merchants seem * 
unwilling to enter into large com¬ 
mitments unffl they get to know 
how exactly the buffer stpeV scheme 
is going to be operated. Mills too 
have preferred to eat into their stock's 
t6 making fresh nurchnses,, es’wcial- 
. ly whep the snoply position'k known 
tq be reasonably comfortable- Cur¬ 
rent estimates ahoMt thfe i’'”*' '”''7 
range' between 55 Irtkh and 58 'kkh 
bales. Milk have been keeniqe off 
the market for cfilite some time and 
it wou'd be reasonable to think 
that their stocks which had come 
down from 20.55 kkh hales at the 
end of May to 17.88 lakh bales by. 
' the end of August must h-'ve *ee,«- 
tere'd a further dedinq in September 
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The Switchgear Specialists 

AIR AND 
OIL IMMERSED 
A. C. MOTOR 

STARTERS 

Robustly built 

and precision engineered 



Htnd epcratad 
Star-dalts 
Surtcr. 



OIUHAmanad 
Ironclad 'Stir-dtlt* 
ScuTcr. 



HMvy Duty 
A.C Motor 
Surtcr. 


hanu^aurcd by: 

THE MYSORE ELECTRICAL IHDUSTRIES LTD. 

P.O. Box 561. Bangalore 21. 

(nginttring-Fabricohon, Solti S Service ; 
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i(BOMBAY) PVT. LTD. 

43, Forbes Street, Bombiy I. 



Safest for 
everything 
in electric 
power control 
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Pvt. Ltd. 54-55, Silver Jubilee Park Road, Bangalore City. I.R.E.C, {Hgdapabad) Pvt Ltd. 
Barman Bldgs., Gunfoundry, Hyderabad. LA.LB. (flaMHtta) Pvt Ltd. 5. Mission Row, Csicuttal. 
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4ill ' 'j»i0l« '’'^imn*': 'ASorIt IkftCfp Ghi lAni >IiA Mfvite 
'’'4ff Wtfioh-Jo^igee, *S^i«- 

; ‘ nir in^lV '^Kild up^appr^ia- 
' Hy la cominjf weeks. 11)^ ahou4d 
' < i^!^ia|t' atrength ,to ths market in 
> of t^e increased flovr’of affir. 

^8 in cOming WeSeks. . The Govepn*. . . < 

/ went .will be well a4vised to- &nalp» a dtoctly . steadier tendency 

ihe btt^^Cr stock scheme at the «ar- though yie net gains' over the week 
' l^st in prd^ to dpable th^ rather' a^l. Groundnut 

and ,th« ,industty to ^aie a proper January i^ibvcd from _R8 214.87 


.58^' lb l#JbQli^ the ceiung ratea. 
OilMe^ • ’ * ' 

Fbfm ids Es|MMt lileas 

jl^FTER eatjy hesistaricy the oil- 
market last week deve* 


yiew' of the market and plan .their 
.operations.. 

New Delhi’s decision allowing 
l^un^tion of,forward dealings in 
‘kapas’ <ungmned cotton) has been 
w^ccunbd and it should help "growers 
to market their crop mote smoothly.» 


to Hi 216i.^, castcw March, from 
Ks 165.37 to Ba J1I&7 and linseed 
March from Rs 36.12 to Rs 86.4). 
Cottohaeed futures and groundnut 
expbllers were, howevei^ slightly 
down oyer the week at Rs 96 and 
Rs 380.75 against Rs ^.50 and Rs 
387.75. The * iharket could havfe 


Tl» b^ on forward trading , presented a much firmer appearance 


Icapas' had htton imposed on Ist 
November' 1962' when .cotton prices 
pierced the ceiling because of the 
record I 9 W carry-over from the pre- , m 

vious seascra. llie forwird Markets 
'Cominissibn is considering the' 
possibiKty of bringing ‘kapas’ gndhr 
the regulatory . provisions of the 
Forward Gonimets. Act. This is as 
it should be.» If speculation is to 
be pemutted, it has got to be pro¬ 
perly regulated. ' 

Cotton "consuramion during the, 

1961J-63 season enmi\g with August' 
is placed at 56.71 lakhs bales com 
pared to 56.88 lakh bales in the 
preceding season. While consump¬ 
tion of Indian cotton increased from 
47,09 lakhs bales to 47.90 lakh 
•bales the off-take of foreign cotton 
was lower at 8.81 lakh bales against 
9.79 lakh bales. Stocks witli mills 
at the end of August comprised 15.76 
lajvh bales of indigenous cotton and 
2.12 lakh bales of foreign cotton. 

The corresponding figures for the 
previous month were 16.96 lakh 
hales and 2 lakh bales. 


Trading in cotton “futures last 
wedk was an unexciting affair. After 
fluctuating irregularly between Rs 
699 and Rs' 694 during the earlier 
part of the, “week, cotton futures 
(March cpntract) improved to Rs 
702.75 on short covering and re- 
.newed bull support based mainly 
op idepa of buffer, stock. With the 
supply position being what it is — 
not uncomfortable of course — 
thefe is hardly, finy' scope for a big 
fall in cotton prices if the Govern¬ 
ment is to implement its buffer 
“i^tock scheme, especially if the,mar- 


if the leading opemtOrs who are at 
present dominating the scene had 
not been (mrrying heavy “short” in- 
groundnul. Tfiey have 
to ‘bear’ the market in 
spite of the encouraging export p^r- 
formance which has imparted, con¬ 
siderable strength to the spot mate¬ 
rial. They are powerful enough 
not to give in easily, but that is 
quite a ‘different story. 

In a way it is good that the 
-leading speculators arc bearishly 
inclin^ beotuse it makes it easier 
for exporters to effect sales abroad 
if domestic prices remain on the 
low side. But speculators can do 
no more than influence sliort-lerm 
price movements. The way new crop 
arrivals are being absorbed by cm* 
sliers, vanaspati manufacturers and 
shippers, the market is likely to 
develop a firmer tendency with 
time. Export houses reported fairly 
lai^ business in groundnut ml last 
week. West Germany and Holland 
were mentioned as the main buyers 
and prices realised ’ were around 
£ 100 to £ 101 per ton. Prospects 
of further large business are con¬ 
sidered to be very promising. Ship¬ 
pers, however, complain that they 
are experiencing Considerable difli- 
culty ih booking freight with the 
Karmahom Conference Lines. It 
would be most unfortunate if export 
business were to suffer for want of 
adeimate .freight. If the Karmohom 
Conference cannot provide all the 

freight shippers need at any time, 
the Conference must be compelled 
to" issue immediate dispensation. 
Tliie is where the deferred rebate 


conns in- To gfit over frei^t- 
r^cul^es, flie Conference , Lutes 
should he ipade to do away trflh 
the deferred rebate system. 

Apart from groundnut oil,' con¬ 
siderable' husineih is reported to 
hai>e been put through in ground¬ 
nut H P S reeently,' which,, oi 
course, is quite normal for this 
time of the year. Indian group’d- 
nut H P S' continues, to be popular ' 
with the overseas customers. The. 
price realised by Bold variety last 
week was mendoned around £ 85 - 
per tonne. Export business in 
groundnut extractions continues to , 
be maintained at a satisfactory level. 

It is expected to pick up appreci¬ 
ably shorly with d>e tevival of buy¬ 
ing by Communist countries. Japan 
also continues to figure as an im- , 
portant buyer. 

Cs^tor oil has alto bo 6 n attract¬ 
ing increasing attention of late. The, 
U K was said- to hive purduuipd - 
some 500 tons last week a^ it paid 
about £ 108 per ton for Commercial 
grade oil. Shipments of castor oi] 
this year are likely to exceed 35,000 
tons, with the Communist countries 
accounting for nearly two-third of 
the total business. Fresh business , 
for prompt shipment is said to be 
limited mainly by the scarcity of 
castor oil in the local market. The ” 
eonliniiing strength in the spot nigte- • 
rial has led to some revival of spe¬ 
culative interest in castor futures 
and the March contract has risen to 
Rs 167.87 the highest level for the 
season; the latest quotation is only . 
a litle lower at Rs 167. While lin¬ 
seed cake continued to be neglected, ' 
brisk business was reported in ' 
cottonseed cake. The U K and the. 
Continent were the main buyers 
and they paid up to £ 32-10 per tpa 
for decorticated cake. 


Modella Woollens 
I^ODELLA Woollens has made a. 

substantial progress during the 
year ended June 30, 1963 ana has 
stepped up the dividend from 4 per 
Cent to 6 per cent which is pay^ie 
for the whole year on the increased 
capital of Rs 51.67 lakhs (Rs 30.83 
lakhs) although two calls of Rs 2.50- 
each are due to be paid only in the 
current year Prdfits of the Cnn- 
pany during the year, after provid¬ 
ing higher depreciation at Rs 53M 
lakhs (Rs 2.02 lakhs) have more 
than doubled. 
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Known and trusted on every Continent 
of the globey the trademark ‘ Sanfmzed* 
can boost the export of Indian cottons 


Over 400 textile firini in 49 
countriet are licenied to produce 
fiibrici bearing the trademark 
‘Sanforixed’. It is known and 
trusted bji jnillions of consumrn 
the world over. To them and 
to the textile trade 'Sanfunerd' 
signifies a reliable, uniform 
standard of shrinkage control 
This standard is rigidly enforced 
in I ndia, as everywhere else, by 
the technical representatives of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co Inc., 
owners of the trademark. 



Cotton cloth that is labelled 
'Sanforized' has the identical inter, 
national standard of pcrfoimancc 
- It will nol shrink out of fit The 
trademark can give a tremendous 
boost to India’s export of cotton 
textiles It can help the industry 
to touch - perhaps exceed - the 
Third Plan target of 800 ipillion 
yards of cloth for export and thus 
earn valuable foreign exchange. 

luued by Cluetl. Peabody & Co , Inc 
t Incorporated in the U.S A with limiicd 
liability) proprietors of the registered 
irademsrk 'SANFORIZED'. The 
trademark proprielors ute the trademark 
'SANFORIZED*, or permit its use by 
authorised regatered users, only in respect 
of tested fabric which meeu the usdemarli 
proprietors' strict nquireinaili 
as to residual shrinkage. 
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Great Eastern Shipping 


UEPOHTS of shipping compaaies receiving payment from the share- 
which have so far come out holders, tax on bonus Issue esti¬ 


mate beatvmy *ecor«tog ,to pJ*na 
due to delay in getting imports of 
components. The Company is hssring 
further plans to take up manufac¬ 
ture of other types of lathes and 

mur^hinA fghola. 


have surpassed general expectations'• 
and shaieholdecs have been glad¬ 
dened by a sudden jump In thM 
shore values. Shipping companies 
appear to have turned the comer 
and come into .their own, justifying 
the revival of activity In their shares 
in recent months. 

The performance of Great Eastern 
Shipping during the year ended 
June 30, 19^3 is highly impressive. 
The gross profit has increased by 
about 70 per cent from Rs 74,30 
lakhs to 126.41 lakhs, and the. 
net profit by more than three sjid 
a half times at Rs 57.24 lakhs <Ks 
12 32 lakhs),. The substantial rise In 
profits has been the result of larger 
freight and charter hire earnings 
which rose from 3 26 crorea to 
Rs 4.51 crores, ie by about 39 per 
cent, making a new record for the 
Company. 

The Managing Agents have earn¬ 
ed a commission of Rs 5 07 lakhs 
as against Rs 1.05 lakhs in the pre¬ 
vious year Depreciation has absor^/ 
ed Rs 64.10 lakhs (Rs 60 93 lakhs) 
Development rebate reserve has 
taken away Rs 51 lakhs (Rs 16 
lakhs). The Company has no tax 
liability for the year on account of 
the substantial development rebate 
allowance to which It is entitled 


mated at Rs 6.62 lakhs will be met 
from General Reserve No 2, 

\f 

The decision to pass over the divi¬ 
dend and issue bonus shares has 
been taken by the Directors with 
the object of expanding the capital 
base of the Company to entitle them 
to larger borrowings and enable them 
to go ahead with ' their expansion 
schemes. In fact, the Company has 
already in hand expansion plana in¬ 
volving an expenditure of about 
Rs 1.7 crores whereby It hopes to ■ 
Increase the freight earnings by 
about Rs 150 crores a year begin¬ 
ning from 1964-65. The current 
year’s earningji of the Company are 
reported to be even more favourable 
than the year under report and the 
shareholders can look forward to 
the future with greater optimism 

Mysore Kirloekar 

T^TSORE Klrloskar has done well 
during the year ended June 30, 
1963. but has effected a cut in the 
dividend from 12 to 10 per cent due 
to higher tax provision and increase 
^In capital. The turnover of the Com- 
' pany has increased from Rs 181 17 
lakhs to Rs 223 20 lakhs, the gross 
profit from Rs 42.48 lakhs to Rs 
66 08 lakhs and the net profit from 
Rs 10.06 lakhs to Rs 13 03 lakhs. 


Out of Rs 7,29 lakhs left after 
various allocations, including the 
balance brought in from the prevl- 
out account, the Directors have 
transferred Rs 6 lakhs (Rs 1 lakh) 
to General Reserve No 2 and have 
not declared any dividend. But they 
have decided to capitalise a sum of 
Rs 46 lakhs (utilising fully the 
amount of Rs 26 lakhs lying in the 
Capital Redemption Reserve Ac¬ 
count and drawing Rs 20 lakhs 
from General Reserve No 2) and 
issue bonus shares subject to the 
consent of CCI. In the case of fully 
paid shares of Rs 10 each, one new 
share of Rs 10 will be issued for 
every two fully paid shares held, 
and in the case of parUy paid shares, 
In which Rs 5 U paid up out of 
Rs 10, the amount paid-up per shew 
will be raised to Rs 7.60 without 


Taxation provision has absorljed 
Rs 27 40 lakhs (Rs 15 95 lakhs) and 
development rebate reserve Rs 6 08 
lakhs (Bs 1.45 lakhs) Allocations 
Include: General Reserve, Rs 1 05 
lakhs (Rs 20,000); Replacement and 
RehablllUtlon Reserve. Rs 2 lakhs 
(nil): Contingency Reserve Rs 2 
lakhs (nil). Debt Redemption Re¬ 
serve Rs 1.26 lakhs (Rs 2 lakhs) 
Managing Agents have earned a 
commission of Rs 4.71 lakhs as 
against Rs 3.15 lakhs in the previ¬ 
ous year. Depreciation has absorbed 
more at Rs 13.86 lakhs (Rs 11 86 
lakhs). Preference and ordinary 
aivldend will take away Rs 6.75 
lakhs (Rs 7.90 lakhs). 

The Company has maintained its 
progress In the existing lines of 
manufacture, but the production if 
Capstan and Turret laOwi hks not 


Money Maricet 

Thursday, Morning 
INTER BANK call money turned 
easier towards the ewd of last 
Week from 2 to per cent. This 
was not, however, a sequel to the 
Reserve Bankas announcement of a 
libeial credit policy from Novem¬ 
ber 1. The returns of scheduled 
banks as of October 25 indicated 
an easier trend in the weeks fol¬ 
lowing,' Bank credit which had 
been rising every wedc, though in 
varying measure, since September 
20, and expanded by Rs 20.50 cro- 
les by October 18,, declined by Rs 
7.05 crores in thie week ended 
October 25 Deposits which were 
slow to move up in the preceding 
weeks showed a sharp rise of Rs 
17.49 crores And banks disinvest- 
ed securities to the extent of Rs 
'9.70 crores Thus the liquid re¬ 
sources of the banks increased so 
considerably that they were en¬ 
abled io swell 'their balances with 
Reserve' Bank by Rs 38.57 crores 
and place on the call market Rs 
59 75 crores, i e, Rs 2.96 crores 
more than in the previous week. 
Demand for credit which showed 
a tendency to pick up early in 
October tapered off by the end of 
the month. As a matter of fs-t. 
although November 1 is officially 
the beginning of the busy season, 
demand usually does not pick up 
during the month, and this feature 
is noticeable this year also. 

The prevailing comfortable con¬ 
ditions in the money market are re- 
Hected in the receipt of larger ten¬ 
ders than usual foi Trea.sury Rills, 
during the current week, amount¬ 
ing to Rs 3.03 crores. The average 
rate of disoounl available was al.so 
lower at 2.310 as again.st 2.318 
per cent. This apart, the inter¬ 
mediates sold rose to Rs 8.10 crores 
from Rs 6.59 crores 

Re.serye Bank’s statement as on 
November 1 shows that during the 
week ended, scheduled banks with¬ 
drew Rs 19.77 crores from their 
balances with (he Reserve Bank, 
and their Borrowings were nominal¬ 
ly higher by , Rb 29 lakhs. This 
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ittcreiued iW notes and coins in ted in the fall in the Itoldfngs .of the Wsourcea ^cMithm ef Sehewjwd' 
tbe till by Rs 7.76 crows. ' Treasury Bills and InveStmetits by bah^s *wiw .that .a^ year , agfr , 


In ^try modern industrial enterprbe, there 
is a man who specialises in buying. He is a 
mah of experience and is constantly posted 
with information on the performance of the 
poducts he buys. He demands an uncbm- 
protnising standard of quality—whether in 
machinery, raw materials, accessories or other 
equipment, 

punlop products are sure to interest such a 
discriminating buyer. 


Tyres and Tubes for jMitontobflet* ' 
aircraft, •earthrnovtng and obM« 
tru^ion elulpmen^'• craeiers,, 

animal drawn, velHclet. trolleys^ 
barrows; Accessories, repair and 
retread materlallt: Cycle Rimt; 
Conveyor, V«e and Transmtssleh 
Belts; Braided Hoses; Industrlat 
Adhesives; Dunlopilio cusblenlnf. 


nmfLO^ 


whose 


business 


is buym| 


& ^ 
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ld62 1963 


(In enret of Ruptet) 


ft 

2052 

2234 

-fl82 

Baak credit 

1386 

1469 

— 83 

mm RBI 

9 

2 

— 7 




+ 37 

with UBI 

77 

114 

Cash 

48 

56 

-t- 8 

tevMtments 

713 

759 

+ 46 


The above table will show that 
with a substantial rise in deposits by 
Ra 182 crores and a contraction in 
advances by Rs 83 crores, the 
banks’ resources position has so 
much improved during the past 
year as to make it possible for 
them to reduce their borrowings ->v 
from Reserve Bank by Rs 7 crores 
to a very small figure and to swell 
their ca^ and balances with the 
Reserve Bank by Rs 45 crores and 
to augment their investments in 
Government securities by Rs 46 cro- 
res. It is therefore clear enough that 
the resources position of scheduled 
banks at the beginning of the current 
busy season is comparatively much 
better than in the last year. Besides, 
chances are that deposits may 
grow further. Banks will there- 
fore be able to meet the additional)!' 
credit needs of the ensuing busy 
season without strain, and more so -I 
with the additional credits to be 
made available to them by the Re¬ 
serve Bank, and at the same time 
to keep down the credit deposit 
ratio within limits. The rado is 
now relatively lower at 65.77 per 
cent compared with 67.53 per 
cent a year ago, and 77.8 per cent 
hi March 1963, 

The securities market ruled 
steady during the week with little 
change in prices. Short-dateds con¬ 
tinued in demamd. With easiness in ' - 
the money market, demand may " - 
broaden a little. Now that sche¬ 
duled banks’ borrowing limits have, ‘ 
increased, they will have less need ■ 
to unload government securities to 
meet the needs of the busy season. 

In the circumstances, the giltedged 
market may be expected to main¬ 
tain krength. 

(In the 'Money Market’ column 
fn the issue of November 2, oh 
page 1843, column 2, line 18, the 
figure ‘86’ should read as ‘7.86’). ’ 
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The moment you open-a current 
account with Union Bank, you 
acquire the right to order about 2476 
fully trained banking personnel in its 
many branches. "Pay my children's 
school fees regularly." you say. (Yes, 
Sir). "Pay my car taxes every 
quarter." (Yes, Sir). "Remit my insu¬ 
rance premiums yearly.” (Yes, Sir). 
"Collect the dividends on my 
shares." (Yes, Sir). 


Prompt, unjjuestioned 


_ and never- 

fallihg obedience to your wishes, 
(Dpen a current account with Union 
Bank and feel like an Emperor. 




THE I^ION BANK'OF INDIA LTD. 

66/80 Apollo StTMl, Fort,-Bombay * Branchaa alhover India 
Telax contact with countries all over the world 
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(R) erptn) , 


Booenre Bank 

Novi 

O«t20 

Geti 

'Bev2, ' 

' 
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1 

Nose. etrcdiation 

224369 

2aSl68 

2320,89 

2060.79 

2 

Ruj^ coin 

120.90 

120,60 

18838 

12134 

3 

Deposits 

, 

' 



; 

(a) CeiuraiOoVt 

48.88 

- 47.97 

7838 

49.90 


(b) Other Govts 

,737 

14.80 

2.64 

10.08 


( 0 ) Banks 

101.10 

12067 

77.92 

74.13 


(d) Others 

163.77 

161.13 

■ 160.68 

160.15 

. 4 

Foreign. tecurlties 92.46 

93.46 

92.46 

8S.(X8 

' 5 

Balance abroad' 

7.31 

9.94 

6.60 

0.54 

6 

Rupee securities 

. 1939.31 

193931 

1914.31 

1708.29 

7 

Investments 

230.10 

386.79 

17837 

169.80 

8 

Loans and advances 



A 


to Govts ♦ 

64.22 

63.48 

86.00 

40.03 

9 

Other loans and 






advances 

138.06 

138:79 

144.57 

101.90 

Scheduled Banks, 

Oet25 

Oct 18 

BepJil 

Get 26, 

1 

Aggregate 




*62 


Deposits (het^ 

2233.06 

2216.07 

2210.40 

2002,00 


Demand (net) 

974.78 

96260 

968.97 

800.38 


Time (net) 

1208.81 

1253.27 

1246.48 

1346.67 

2 

Cash In hand 

0646 

06.98 

50.92 

47.78 

3 

Balance with 






Reserve Bank 

113.77 

70.20 

81.00 

76.55 

t 

(2) + (3)as% 






of (1) 

7 62 

6.96 

5.98 

BM 

S 

Borrowings from 






Reserve Bank 

188 

1.94 

1.66 

9.35 


(a) Against usance 





btUs and/or pro- 





miBsory notes 

— 

— 

0.10 

739 


(b) Others 

1.88 

1.94 

1.76 

1.96 . 

. 8 

Advances 

1237.66 

1246.61 

1233.10 

1175.07 


(a) State Bank 

23367 

236.60 

236.39 

25442 


(b) Others 

1003.79 

1009.91 

996.76 

920.95 

’7 

Bills discounted 






(a) Inland 

173.98 

173.10 

168.07 

159.60 


(b) Foreign 

57.81 

66.39 

50.90 

0133 


(c) 'Total 

231.29 

229.49 

218.97 

210.73 


(1) State Bank 16.66 

14.95 

1338 

10,18 


(11) Others 

214.64, 

214.64 

200X)9 

180.00 

8 

(6) + (7) a»% 






of (1) 

66.77 

66 60 

60.54 

67.03 

9 

'Investment Ih 






OoVt securities 

799.34 

769.09 

779.43 

712.00 

10 

(9) as % of-a) ' 

34.00 

,34.71 

35.18 

34.72 


B<Hnba^ Money > Ratea 

(P 0 T cent per annum) 


Call money 

Oct 86 

OetlS 

Sep 27 

Get 26, 
'62 

frt;m.2tamit8 

Deposthiy,, 

2.49 

,2.50 

2.02 

2.00 

’ sevMiy^.iiOayB 

3.00 

8.00 

2185 

8360 

ThreM^ months 

— 


-» 


8ix. months 

1876 ’ 

3.76 

3.75 

8,70 

3.TO 

k » 


■ rnmER 'of "unaoMiifJi .i*RiasS', 

(Buh^ 195anMsslOI® , ' . 

' ' vmsx jtttDmo 

Otoup A SiD^Orm^p, 28.9.68 2|.m 81.848 89^ 
Food Ar^loliM ' 188.7 1894 1884 |8|4 
Oeroals . ' Ul« 117.6 .lOik 

Pulses 1128 1118 106,4 UlJ 

Fruits 4 Vefletables m.6 111.6 1414 1ML4 

Milk A Obee 126.2 1368 128.4 , 4843 

iWUble Oils 103.1 1542 104.7 - lOgJlI. 

Flab, Eggs A Meat 148.0 100,0 1B3.7 1642, 

Sugar * Our 217,4 2204 , 213.9 XBU 

Others 182,7 188.7 1819 1693 

UtttOP A Tobacco 116,7 118.7 1183. 

Tobacco ' 116.8. 116.8 1163 .963 

Fu^, Fewer, Ught aaut 

lubfloanto 1896 1886 ' 1886 1343 

Industrial Raw 

Materials 1403 140.4 141.7 140.1 . 

Fibres 180.4 133.0 183.6 ISOJB 

Oilseeds 164.9 160,7 1604 1606 

Minerals 91.S 916 91.6 984 

Others 1213 1216 130.4 1347 

Manufactures 1811 181.1 181,0 1893 . 

iBtennedtato Prednete 1893 199.2 199,8 142.9 

Finished Products 1»6 1296 188.8 1266 

Textiles 128.0 128.0 127.6 125.4 


Cotton 

135.9 

186,9 

130.0 

128.1 

Jute 

102.0 

101.3 

99.8 

11L4 

WopUeh 

156.6 

156.6 

156.6 

141.3 

silk A Rayon 

136.3 

137.0 

140.1 

133.4 

Metal Products 

163.7 

163.7 

163.7 

161D 

Chemicals 

117.1 

117.2 

117,4 

116.0 

Oil Cakes 

160.0 

165.6 

164.8 

164.6 

Machlnri 7 & Transport 
equipment 

123.9 

123.9 

123.9 

117.4 

Others 

128jB 

128.6 

128.6 

125.3 

AU ConunodHtev 

1S6.8 

1S6J6 

186S 

IM.O 


Foreign Exchange Beaerves 


End of 

(Rs Lakhs) 

Amount 

Variadons over 
the previoue 
year/month 

1963: .4ug 

257,19 

— 5,04 

July 

262,25 

— 26,75 

1962’ Aug 

240,44 

— 2,92 

July 

243,36 

+ 2,11 

1962-63 

295,10 

— 5,21 

1961-62 

297,31 

. — 6,30 

1960-61 

303,61 

— 59,26 

1959-60 

362,87 

, — 16,05 

1958-59 

378,92 

~ 42,30 

1957-58 

421,22 

—259,88 

1956-57 

681,10 

—143,51 

1951-52 

786,69 

—164,72 


Source I Resuvc Bank of India. 

Prodnotlon of Petroleam nod Fetrotemn Products 

('000 Metrie Tent) 


I Crude petroleum 
Petroleum products 
I Liabt distillates 
Kerosepes 
Diesels 
Lubricants 
Bitumens 
Heavy ends 
Others , 

Total of petKdeum 
. products 


July ’63 

June ’63 

July '62 

1962 

(Average) 

— 

123.2 

92.3 ' 

83.1 

13S.1 

119.1 

107.0 

96.8 

129.1 

123.0 

105.4 

97.3 

171.5 

162 5 

153.3 

149.3 

2.6 

3.6 

1.4 

2.1 

33.6 

23.8 

31.5’ 

30.7 

191.4 

209.1 

, 180.0 

162.9 

8,7 

9.3 

11.9 . 

. 10.7 


Source i 'Ministry of Mines and fuel. 
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' *•• * ■*.*(,'' ^1 V ' It i''i v' 

1 '.»' |’‘;fp«.'i'r/i:-jf'; 

) ■ V ;-' >.f' 

. JaSdS.. 




Ti>t4 


R 

O 

K 

o 

R 

o 

R 

O 

R O 

R 

O 

34.27 

l®9i4 

29,0r 

~mW 

29.91 

991,11 

“aS'.ss 

880,18 

861.41 W.75 

■341,48‘ 

a72j 

WWW 

33 

•ww. 

'■ ■ u 


35 

— i* 

' 77 

- , 39 

---r. 

8 


1,23 


,t27 


1,32 

— 

1,73 

r- , 1.40 


1,8 


42,82 

• *— 

43,87 

— 

45,34 

'7 

«0,1S 

— 48,23 

, -* 

^3 

» 

338.14 


361,25 


363,29 

6,25 

364,36 

42,08 368,16 

79,81 

947.91 


13.M , 

, - 

IfitOl 

- 

16,05 


17,13 

— 16,31 

— 

l7,a 

2 

' 3,81 

2 

3,82 

2 

3.83 

4 

^,71 

30 3,83 

49 

9dK 

m' 

9,29 

*44. 

8.82 


■ 8,41 

27 

8,49 

. 3i,79‘ 7,35 

2.33 

9.91 

23 

• 4,2«, 

y$ 

4,06 

Ift 

, 3.88 

14 

2;4J 

1,67 3.5$ 

1,01 

. IW 

21.37 

350,61 

IBM 

346.63 

19,S8 

346,68 ' 

21,79 

342,61 

242,01, 351,71 

241,05 

347,91 

— 

-42,68 

— 

-42,66 

— 

-42,64 

— 

-42,55 

- ^2.62 


-42)41 


18,20 

— 

18,93 


19,37 

,. 

18,20 

— 20jS8 

„ 

27.J^ 

— 

60,30 

r- 

6a37 

— 

60,62 

— 

^,51 

— 60,70 

— 

58,33 


;3$^l SamH' ^.ftaviniii 
4ili^ii} ‘CeitiScaM* 

,'^'S'yiiaws' ' 

- 2»^> 

18, ymn _' 

li^biukl '.Ifiin .Certificatw 

'■ pjtm / 

') jMBn' ' 

<»,y6iuni) > 

Gwntdattv^ Tiitte Oejmrito 
■S »«M> . 

10 T«M« 

P<Nt 0ffice Saviogt 
l9ank.' Deposits 
0*Sh CeniHi^let, Defence 
-Savii^ Certificates and 
Defence Savings Bank 
Deposits 

, Tresuuiy • 

10 yean DqMwit (3}%) 

Saving Certificates (4%) 

JVole : Aimusl figures reiaie to the year bogiiuisQg AjniL R=Receipts; 0=Outstandings. 

Soaitce I Accountant Cteneral. Posts and Telegraphs Department, Government of India, and Reserve Bank, of 'Indik. 


INDCSXBlAIi FINANCE CORPORATION 
liaUltties and Assets 

> (As Lakhs) 

Figures jar the Uut Friday of 
Aug’fiS July’63 Aug’62 1962-63 

LiahiUties 


Reserve funds 

Reserve; far doubtful 

2,85 ' 

2,83 

2,16 

2,22 

debts 

14 

' 14 

14 

14 

Provision for taxation 

1,44 

1,44 

59 

59 

Bonds and debentures 

28.24 

28,24 - 

22,24 

28,24 

'' Borrowings 

27,07 

26,93 ' 

SO,43 

24,85 

(i) From RBI 

, 10 


6 


(ii) From Govt 
(lii) In foreign 

24,75 

24,75 

19,75 

23,75 

currency 

2.22 

2,18 

62 

1,10 

Other liabilities 

Total liabilities or 

23,91 

22,90 

20.19 

21,04 

assets 

Assets 

Cash in hand and 

83,67 

82,52 

65,76 

77,09 

' balances with banks 

1.65 

1.94 

2,32 

3,59 

Loans and advances 

59 92 

59,58 

49,16 

55.63 

Other assets 

22.49 

21,00 

14.06 

17,86 

Source i Reserve Bank of India. 





Coal Production and Despatches 

(Monthly Averages or Calendar Manlht) 

(’000 Metric Tons) 




' Raisings 

.D^patches 

Stock at 
pit head 

1963 ■ 

June* 

5,239 

5,718 

4,538 

* 

May* 

5,718 

4,888 

4.529 


April * 

5,696 

4,969 

4,269 

1 1962 ; 

June 

4.835 

4,360 

3.840 

1962 


5,129 

4,573 

3,483 

1961 


4,675 

4.190 

3,290 

1960 


4.384 

3,860 

3,458 

1959 


3,984 

3,522 

2,729 . 

1958 ' 


3,838 

3,415 

2,808 

1957 


3,683 

3,190 

3,331 

! 1956 


3.338 

2,959 

2,810 

1 1955 


3,236 

2,789 

2.685 

1951 


2,915 

2.473 

2,824 

.» 

PtoviaiotMl. 




%«?« 

1 

1 Coal Controller, Ministry of Mines »nd F«cl. 

f ' ■ 

1 ‘:.^L ' 

:.i ’ y * 

^ 1 

* 




STATE FINANCE CORPORATIONS 


UaJUlitlea and Assets 

(Rs Lakhs) 

Figures for the last Friday ei 

No of SFCs 

LlabiliUes 

Capital and reserves 

Aug ’63 July ’63 Aug ’62 

19624« 

15 

15 

15 

IS 

(i) Paid-up capital 

15.32 

15,32 

13,11 

15,32 

IS 

•(ii) Reserve fund 17 

' (iii) Provision-for bad ' 

and doubtful 
debts and 

17 

1 

13 

other reserves - 

38 

35 

20 

26 

Bonds and debentures 

18,48 

18,48 

16,48 

' 18,2? 

Olher liabilities 

Total KabiUlies or 

18,01 

17,67 

10,98 

13,7? 

assets 

Assets 

Cash in hand and 

52,36 

51.99 

42.91 

47,76 

balances with banks 
Investments fat 

3,71 

4,35 

6,65 

4,12 

Government securities 

. 4,34 

4.29 

4;43 

4,61 

Loans and advances 

34,78 

33,82 

25,58 

31,83 

Debentures 

22 

22 

13 

22 

Other assetft 9s3] 

Source : Reserve B»nk of India. 

9.33 

3,92 

6,98 


Joint Stodi Companies 


New Regiitradons and Lhiuidalloiis 


{AU Amounts 

in Rs Lakhs) 


Iticorporateil and 

July ’63 

Juno ’63 

July ’62 

1962 

fAverage) 

registered 

No of companies 

89 

70 

127 

128 

Authorised capital 
Ceas«}d to work 

12,39 

j 7,16 

19,72 

25.82 

No of companies 

70 

• 74 

67 

94 

Paid-up capital 

OVer-all variation 

7,16 . 

26 

92 

55 

in paid-up 
capital of aR 





companies 

-1-12,36 

4-9,16 

-429,56 

4-15,05 


Sonree i Deoartment o{ Cbmpanv law Administration, 
'Minbuy of Gommerce and Industry. 

' 187? 

- r * 
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ATUL 


mi 


mm. 


ii-'X'^ 

V,.‘-4V-?^.‘ 

. - : ■ 


DYES 


• CHEMICALS 


. pharmaceuticals 









'■y- 


Kl -ipw 


THE ATUL PRODUCTS LTD 

AtuI, via. Bulsar^ 
i Weitarn Railway. 


flia^ hr A FetaandM at Nwr Jack P rim i ng Wotkf Priwta iJl. OloM 
««fcid by him tor Ariaa Nw. Aia;PliblWia* P*lw»« 





Jgt ¥«iirnsl Hi Cttrttni CcoHomit anb fioUHtai SfMM 

""“V' V. * . ■ { ^ i ■ 

s> "Vu^isikTH .yaA» o* P^mtiOMnOM X 

' 16| 1963 Vallltne No 4A Price Nnve >Paf« 


EDITORIALS ' • i 

Fruitleos Appraiial 
|)!i|)aiH»e Elections 
NadbitatiaatWH by Comptiinon 

WEEKLY NOTES 

Railways . Shortage or Surplus ? 

; — irydevance oti Education — 

^ Split in Baath — U N Vs S 
Africa and Friends — Plan for 
Spain — K C Mahtndra 

tETTER TO EDlTORijti . 
Unwanted Fernliseriv , 

FROM THE UCritoON END 
Chemicals Set the .Pace 

CAPITAL VIEW 

The Drift Continues 
— Romesh Thapar 

BOOK REVIEW 
World Monetary Reform 

SPECIAL ARTICLES 


VU^iSlkTH yaA» O* PWHlniMrMMI 

Volume XV No 46 


Price 5*0 PrIm 


f^ruitless Appraidal 

NO oiiB in his sensdi would ever think thtft to the problem of Rgficul- 
ture in a vast country like ours with such wide vatiati«^ in di- 
raatc, rainfall and soil, tenancy and administration, UtetR be a 

unique solution. It does not follow, however, that by sprailtdiK#h<m' 
selves all over the field — the very diffusiveness of the stetei^ffi^lssUed 
shows it — the National Development CouUdl deliberated to any pur¬ 
pose or achieved anything. If agriculture was to be jSdvcoi yumsient 
importance, at least Pandit Nehru’s suggestion that the ^ief Ministen 
of the States should take up this portfolio deserved consideratietL But 
It was not even mentioned in either the reported proceedings or<g.^ 
official statement. The only concrete result of' the meeting waa<'1^, 
decision to set up an Agricultural Producrimi Board at the national 
level, with tlie Minister of Food and Agricuituie as Chairman and die 
Ministers of Planning, Agriculture, Community Development and Co¬ 
operation, and Irrigation and Power, and the member of the Planning 
Commission in charge of Agriculture. The conmosilion of die Board 
is thus entirely Central. It may achieve sonoeming if it suceeeda.Min 
coordinating the work of the various central agencies which are onn- 
cerned with agriculture. But the States are not represented nin and 
without die Statc.s, how far can the Ccnjtre *go in the matter of 
agriculture? 


Frospcc t for ;i I.abour Govornnirnt 
(Fiom a London Correspondent) 1891 
Higher Education in India in 
the Lighl of the Robbins Report 
— A K Dasgupta 1895 

Growtli Components of Population 
Change Jti an Open Economy 
- Riad B 7'.nbbarah 1899 

litigation and Crop Intensily in 
India 

— P R Rao 1902 

AROUND BOMBAY MARKETS 
Dalai Street Turns Erratic 1906 

BUSINESS NOTES 

Tata Chemicals — Money Market 1907 

CURRENT STATISTICS 1909 


That, however, is not the crux of the iqatter. It would be idle to 
deny that some progress has been made in agriculture over 'fbe last 
decade; even .w, dependeiire on rainfall being still overwhelming, any 
one year’s production remains susceptible to wide fluctuations. What 
should have concerned the National Development Coundl, therefore, 
was not the bad erop last year and the not so good crop the year 
before, but the u'ninialakcable signs that tlie modest upward treqd 
observed earlier has been flattening out. Over the decade sigHificaiU 
improvement has been achieved) the long historic spell of sb\^!l)igtlpn 
has been broken, but that improvement is coming to an edid or stpwing, 
down, resulting in a loss of momentum and the symptoms of stagnation. 
What has been tried out so far has achieved in some measure the 
results that could be expected—agricultural, extension, uaC of fertilisers, 
some changes i'n techniques that are possible with the cultivator’s v^ry 
limited resources, and so on. Not that any of these means cannot be 
pushed, furthej- or has reached a saturation fioint but the further pro¬ 
gress that can be expected .from tliem are now limited. The unit 
spurt must come from a fresh impulse to growth that can be impartSei^ 
to agriculture. 


The Economic Weekly 
65, Apollo Street, Bomhay-1. 
. ecoNWEEK 

- : 253406 

Ri 24 
«r §7 


Where is this impulse to come from? Can it come from strewgdt-' 
ening the motivation of the cultivator for better productivity by makinj^ 
his rights in land, still -obscure and henuned in by restrictions, rei^^ 
secure and demonstratively so? Will it come from a big pilsK hi twAs* 
niques such as injection of substantial quantities of fertilisers into the' 
"soil, by covering all nori-irrigated fields with pumping set?, by sprsi^y 
ing pesticides all over, by universal introduction of inqiixiyedi .'iropla* 
ments, or a ooinbiiiiation of all these? ^ 



SF" 'T'VT^ '® wWl* 

• % 'iw. Ewry^i^if iy 
. !t«^|l|)!i!d WWer (toordinatioft m*' 
w«ei} brogmrunet ati<i ttw differant 
g^Wmii«nt agenciiee. at the State, 
district ' arid block IsiVeis; special 
nwasuircs {or Iddd ci'ops and .CtHO* 
Riercial cro^ui; more intaosire evil-, 
tiyatiota in selected areas*. preaum- 
abily.through,t|ie packagp prcigraizi' 
me Vhidi me^ oi the States have 


- JiiK. iattiM^ilb 

wid seoithbg^ icndi^ For' ^ 
tbrm !tdtuit» oe usiiMher, cW^tglv he 
tnKde a scapegoat. 

■ True,, famue in the ‘riomagricui- 
tural part af the .1^ is, not lDUne<; 
diately rdSeote^ to any great Ox* 
tent in ihe 80.)called' gtowtti nte 
which is heavily weigoed by i^tlte 
performance hi ‘ agticnlture'' abd 


-. 61 # 

i. m,''« 

btdld^ dM bath.« jAs# 
hatttngf.wW {detute thh odd^^w 
ai tw inpnre? A gpod- stop to did 
last two ‘ yearn M the Plap'' 
stiji b^ng.tip the growth ^ra% >to* 
the airenge of tjbe ,eai|htr ptiml' 
but,, sordy, that would ,< *1104 atf 
ipudialtout the .Plan’'p perfoeBtohoe? 


be^ tardy or .reluctant in taking 
up; better use of research, more 
ajgricli|tural education^ and .training. 
wTbat do tl^ add up to? Pretty 
touch what 4s be,tog tried now, only* 
with the exhortation that it should 
^ 'pushed a little more' energetic 
cally. Is it surprising that 'people 
should find ail this' platitudinous, 
purposeless and unprofitable?, 

The National Development’ Coun. 
cil met ostensibly to review the mid- 
terns appraisal ef the Plan and this 
is what its deliberations iame to. 
Us special authority being derived 
from, the presence-of the Qiief Min¬ 
isters of the States, the Council pro¬ 
bably considers it beyond its pro¬ 
vince to pass judgment on the Plan 
performance as a whole. Had it not' 
been so inhibited, it could have 
done something useful by bringing 
out .the deficiencies and rendered, 
valuable service by putting its 
weight behind, its assessment of the 
non^agricultural part' of the Plan 
'—“the more dangerous and alarm¬ 
ing stagnation that has overtaken, its 
hard core — the heavy industry 
complex, more specifically. 

For once, One must protest that 
agriculture is being blamed too 
much. This has nothing to do with 
the relative imjjortance of thjs sec¬ 
tor, nor is it to say that there 'is 
nothing Wrong with agriculture or 
that its performance is as rood as 
can be expected. The, .point is worth 
emphasising, while assessing the 
progress of tfie Plan as a w|iole — 
what else is the mid-term sippraisal ? 
—. that failure' in agriculture has 
not by itself held up,'the progress 
of the Plan. The familiar pattern 
in the past*of investment activity 
being slowed down, or temporarily 
held in abeyance , bjiteaifse of th" 
danger of inflalionaty fpressures bf-’ 
ing .actuated by fbdm sbortiyge - 
rising' food prices’ rising wages and 
cast$, in that ofdet —■ at least that 
has not reappeared. What has been 


« 

, Japanese 

A" attempt on the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s life is 0 GomiBon enough 
occurrence in Japanese political life, 
particularly in a time of disturb¬ 
ance. This time the disturbance is. 
Japan’s preparation for elections 
next week. 'Hte ruling Liberal-De¬ 
mocrats with one year left to' (hair' 
term of office, and 289' seats, f^ce 
137 Socialists, is Democratic So% 
cialists, ^ Coihmuliists and two 
independents. The Opposition can 
hope, '’On the basis of the last three 
elections, to- increase thCir vote by 
three to five per cent, consolidating 
their hold on -roughly forty .per 
Cent of the electorate, but, not jiece- 
Bsarilv achieve the same result in 
seats. , It is not clear whether the 
Socialists will at long last capture 
thirty per cent of the ’ vote, a sym- ■ 
bolio divide. 

' V 

All parties -are fielding large 
teams^ the ruling party 350 can¬ 
didates, socialists 235, and , demo-. 
cratic socialists 61. However, as sig¬ 
nificant as the inter-party contest 
Is the inner party struggle. . Ikeda 
needs to raOfy his position a$. Prime 
Minister Yiot just in general terms, 
hut also to ensure he will become 
.Party President in next July's Par-' 
ty elections—-a result only guaran¬ 
teed if he is strengthened by- the 
present elections.. He claims at 
present 50 Diet seats, while his ri¬ 
vals, Sato and Kono,. claim 49 and 
35 respectively, and aim to increa- 
»e their Dipt following m the pre- ■ 
.sent eIe<;tI'on to about '60 each, 
'^e at least seven other significant 
groups in the Party have not so far 
Mitfcred the ' leadership struggle. ' 
The political di'fier^eps between the 
rivals are obsc.ure, although 5ato 
is rated as moVe pib-American than 
f&oqo who during the.Se-, 

.curity Trwty turmoil, tried to cre¬ 
ate a mori* east-oriented party.. On 


!EleetiQDB 

the fringes ojf the Party,. a langtical 
Budhist sect dial eetteied; poli¬ 
tics Tn, 1955, and has In A wl^ -in¬ 
creasing success (it how claims' to 
be th<S third Ikrgest group hi the 
Upper Houfe), Uie Soka GaUtah 
will DO doubt be campaigniltg on a 
right-neutralist' platforiti. > „ 

The left is scarcely more united 
thgn the ri^t. The split between 
Socialists and right-wing Democra¬ 
tic Socialist^ has not intensified 
the homogeneity of either party. 
The Socimists reflected Sakuro 
Eda as' General Secretary (and de¬ 
feated the ‘anti-main stream cu^ 
rent’) without • thereby eliminating 
rivalry between the four iriajor 
Party groups. Seuhiro Nishio 
in tlie Democratic Socialists still 
manages to maintain his ‘main 
stream’ predominance over his 
nearest rit^I, Tetsu Kalayama. 

Last summer’s Ninth Congress 
Against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs (organised by Japan’s Gen- 
suikyo, an anti-bomb umbrella fur 
many left groups) precipitated the 
final split between Communists and 
Socialists who have now set up a 
. separate anti-bomb organisatiou, 
Communist dominance of (^nsuikyo, 
however, is vitiated by their own 
severe Sino-Sovirt: split. In any 
case, Cotnmunist influence in the 
, trad^ unions (Sohyo) and student 
movement ( 2 Iengakuren) has in re- 
-cent 'years slowly been reduced, 
leaving the field open to rival fac¬ 
tions of non-Communist Marxists, 
'the prime instigators of the 1960 
struggle against the Security TtoAty. 

The ruling party will attempt to 
divert electoral attention 'abroad, 
but the left Is strongly attacking the 
current. inflation and. recession since 
1962.' ^vere labour shortages and 
the resultant rising, costs helped to 
inflate consumer prices -some six ta 
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'^^<0eodkitt as a peli*. 
jfaSijBfti/^fjta <ll^a^ am a ctoo^^Mi 
. th^ amney that haft att* 
ntulaind' ipaat gtwwth. 'tV iGovrrn-, 
ment has Httte reason to fear. the • 
ebonoinio chaives since, ah' 
thot^ last year recoroed only a BJS 
per csent* increiue in grpaa national 
(adH h^ec ‘ th^ say, 
Brithth or Ameil^an rates in recent 
years), the three years before (hat 
recorand rites of 18, 13 and 14 
cent respectively. With such a base, 
Japiyr cah still fulfil 1 its target 0( 
douMipg per capita income in one' 
decade, 

' ('nher election issues concern 
Japan>Korean relations, the proposed 
visit ’ of US submarines toi Japanese 
ports (a question that' reopens the 
controversy on Japan’s relationship 
to America), and the effects of 
'Washington’s attempt to strengftben 
the dollar. Japan’s Finance Minister 
has estimated that the Kennedy tax 
on US investments abroad'will cost^ 
Japan 350 million dollars per year 
— an overestimate, -but One which 
demonstrates that this is a Jive poli-, 
lical issue. The ‘Buy American' 
campaign is likely to have more 
serious effects on Japan’s foreign 
exchange position. 

Ikeda can cite as evidence of 
Japan’s progress its admission into. 
OECD,' but .the left can counter¬ 
attack that this admission, entailing 
more liberalised trade and competi¬ 
tion in the domestic market, mu.st,- 
stimulate a further growth in con¬ 
centration and cartelisation of busi¬ 
ness -— (quoting as example the re- 
ce.nt remerger of Mif.subkhi’s hea^7 
industrial interests. Inflation g.nd 
the restoration of the Zaibatau, ihe 
' 'pre-war business elnpirps, are the 
principal left targets. 

Japan is likely in the election to 
play safe again and opt for stability' 
,—-particularly since the major pro- 
pbrtion of the electorate is still 
rural. But the similarities between 
West Germany and Japan in terms 
of phenomenal boom and. preference 
for right-of-centre goveVnments, 
should not obscure the difference : 
Japan still has a revolutionary Left, 
and. the combined radical, vote is 
creeping up slowly. Ikeda’a bid to. 
buy off the Left with prosperity (in 
imitation of the Wesi) might be h>o 
late. ■ ' 
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JF thd'^Llfe Imurance UoipoAstiefU 
‘ goes into • general ’-intorance 
btuinms, 'H wiU •^not he as big a ■ 
change'as die nationalfsation of 
life ineunttae. |t may mean, havv-. 
evey, progressive nafsonahaation of 
general iAaurance throu^ the back¬ 
door. For Lie will inevitably 
tate away the.- larger part of the 
available business in thb n'ear 
futurei U I C subsidiaries have 
alrwdv token the major part 
of punlic seejor insurance; besides, 
30-per cent,of all ireinsuyance in 
India haa to he ceded' to Indiu 
Guaranteyi, one-of L I ps subsidi- 
triesi L J C, howet-er, will have, to 
operate in coriipetition with private 
insurers, 

. Why Lie wants to go into gene¬ 
ral business • or, for that matter, 
whether it wi)l’ do sb at all, nothing 
has been stated officially. Tf -L 1 C 
is to write -general business, an 
omendnaent to the L I C Act of 
1956 will 1^- required. After that, 
Lie would have to seek fonAal 
registration with the Ctortroller 'of 
Insurance for underwriting fire apd 
marine business; It is now regis¬ 
tered only for,life and miscellane- 
nous business, though it has not 
undertaken any bnsincss other than 
life. 

The immediate purpose of going 
into general insurance could -be to 
check the' malpractices of rebating 
and in.lation dl expenses, and to, 
bring down the (general’level "of 
premium, rates. The.se are inter¬ 
related to some extent. Malpractices 
can be checked if the rates are re¬ 
duced but that is not all. Malprac¬ 
tices arise because the market is 
.small, the numbei of insurers is 
relatively large, and business, firms 
do not observe ethical standards in 
the purchase of materials, and- ser¬ 
vices. The emergence of L 1 C as a 
competing insurer Cannot be expect¬ 
ed. to- improve business morality but 
it can help in dealing with the 
other two causes of malpractices. 

At the end of 1962. there were 
147 private insurers in India, ,of 
which 70 were -foreign la 1%1, 
they had total as.sets of Jt* ^5 
crorcs and, totAl net premium in* 
.come of Rs 47 crores." The share 
of Indian companies in these was 
Rs 73 crores and Rs 39 crores. res-, 
pectively. , Most of the companies 


had little t buaiineaa' of that) 

Rs J cror<i>‘ About 72 per^eht wC 
pMttiium incofid) woa earned hq* 
companies registered'; in ^ahsmhi 
tra and another 17 pet oent by 
Utoae registered id „West BengaL 
Hie geoj^aphical- distribution of. 
instirance cpverage is .not glv^ in 
the Insurance Year' Book but R 
must haVe been confined to only a 
few large urban industrial centres. 
The first'concern of L 1 C -muslt be 
to expand the rise of the market • 
gnd this requires, not just lowCr 
rates but also a vigorous organiaa- . 
tional effort. 

If L I .C .ebters the, field, small 
private insurance companies wRl 
inevitably he weeded- out. This 
process jU glrcady under w^y; it 
.would be expedited. The gains 
would accrue wgely I to the pubife 
sector, instead of being monopolised 
by a few insurance compani^ con¬ 
trolled by large buriness groups. 
Thill would ))« preferable bodi td 
compulsqry .merger* whiqh would 
take a lohg -tjW ‘ and further 
strengthen the big grbUps, and to 
outright nationaii.satiQn which i« 
unnecessary because general, unlike 
Hfr, insurance is a sftort term awl- 
.mitment which has to be renewed 
frequently. L I ’ C’g- entry would ' 
' also tend to reduce Bie share of 
foreign insurers who, at ■ present,, 
bdok about onc-foarth, of the total 
premium and yet, ^keep the field 
open tp them.' 

, So for as the investment of gene¬ 
ral insurance funds is' concerned, 

It 'is doubtful that g significant- 
iransfer frdm .shares to Govern-, 
ment securities will take place. The 
total size of these funds will re¬ 
main small, as compared with life 
fundsi^ for a lofng time. In 1961, 
general insurers inverted Rs 10 
cyojes in- Indiah (^vernment and 
semi-Govertiment securities aud Rs 
25 crores in debentures and shares.' 
The L 1 C in that year had an-in- 
vestment of Rs 430 crores in gilt-' 
edged a'nd Rs 101 crorfes in debdn-' 
tures and shares. Between 1954 
and 1961, the proportion of Goy- 
ernment securities in the. total assets 
of general ilisurerk fell from 20 to 
8 per cent while that_ of. ordiri^y 
shares rose from ' 10 to 22 per 
cent. Private insurers would still 
be free to choosy their investment 



jttem Jwiiliht ^ ’4^“^ ttim & up 

iBuran<!« Act, and L I C is, alter of .general msuranqe by L I C ex- 
aS, not allergic to investment ia cept from the general insurers, 
dxaies. The L 1 C mans^ement, however. 

There can hardly be much objec* had so far fought shy of it. Will 

Weekly Notes 


Haffways: Shortage or Surplus? 

'pHE interim report of the World 
Bank team on coal transport 
questions some of the current na¬ 
tions about the likely position of 
demand for and supply of rail trans¬ 
port by the end of the Third Plan. 
Having adjudged that the “one 
single, all-embracing cause” of the 
transport crisis of 1960 and 1961 
was the railways’ failure to provide 
enough capacity, especially in roll¬ 
ing stock, ahead of demand, the 
team is full of foreboding for the 
future. It estimates that even if de¬ 
mand at the end of the Third Plan 
falls short of Plan expectations by 
as much as 10 per cent as a result 
of shortfalls in production, the 
planned increase in rolling stock 
will not be sufficient to meet the de¬ 
mand for rail transport. The “mini¬ 
mum gap” between demand and 
supply is placed at 20,000 wagons 
and 200 locomotives, and it is re¬ 
commended that in the remaining 
years of the Third Plan at least 
some 4,000 wagons and 100 diesel 
locomotives should be added tO' the 
rolling stork over and above what 
is provided for in the Plan. This 
would not close the gap, but it 
would relieve the shortage expect¬ 
ed to develop, 

This prognosis contrasts sharply 
with that contained in the Planning 
Commission’s mid-term apprai.sal 
which is that, because of the loi-ier 
production of coal and steel, the 
railways are likely to have surplus 
capacity at the end of the Plan. 
The contrast is particularly interest¬ 
ing because the likely shortfall in 
the demand for rail transport ex¬ 
pected by the Plaiming Commission 
is actually less than that anticipat¬ 
ed by the World Bank team. Where¬ 
as the latter expects that demand 
will fall short of the Plan target 
by 10 per cent, the Planning Copi- 
mission anticipates the diortfall to 
be only 6 to 8 per cent, This not¬ 
withstanding, whereas the Planning 
Commission predicts .surplus rail- 
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way capacity by the end of the Plan, 
the World Bank team urges higher 
investment in rolling stock than 
earlier envisaged to reduce JjkeJy 
shortage of capacity. 

Which of these estimates i.s borne 
out by the actual position as it dc- 
velojis in the next two years will 
depend, in addition to the volume 
of traffic that materialises, on lli'- 
pattern of goods movement, relative 
shifts between different modes of 
transport, particularly the railways 
and road tiansport, etc. It is un¬ 
likely that it has been possible for 
either the Planning Commission ot 
the World Bank team to take full 
account of these factors. The oiie 
body which could be expected to 
give a more definite picture— the 
Committee on Transport Policy and 
Coordination, which is charged willi 
recommending a long-teim tran.^- 
porl policy for the country as well 
as delineating the role of the diffei- 
ent means of transport m the next 
five to ten years — is silent even 
though it has now been at work for 
more than four and a half year.". 

Irrelevance on Education 

JF any one had expected that the 
Conference of Education Mini¬ 
sters, Vice-Chancellors and emi¬ 
nent educationists would get us 
nearer a clear enunciation of long- 
run eduqatidn policy, he must be 
disappointed now. It was not that 
the approach was insufficiently com¬ 
prehensive. In the course of its 
three-day deliberations, the Confer¬ 
ence covered the whole gamut of 
problems, touching on elementary 
and secondary as well as university 
and higher education. What con¬ 
clusions it arrived at is another 
question. 

There was some repetition of 
familiar targets — free, compulsory 
universal primary education for 
five years by the end of the Fourth 
Plan — and of incontrovertible 
principles —^ bringing all girlg of 
the relevant ago group to school. 


it'prdvje 'equal' sfeict% 
* buyers' auirket, in which the 
competition Is severe and fbe nsks, 
including that of adverse pUflia- 
mentary comment, great? 


There was also some discussion of 
loans for building programmes, 
which yielded a surprising spurt bf 
reeoimiiendationB. Such loans, it 
was suggested, should be interest- 
free, II or cliarged no more than b 
per cent, with interest waived for 
the first year, and tlic period of 
repayment .should be increased from 
15 to 30 year.s. 

In the matter of secondary and 
higher education, the Conference 
was able to set down some goals 
“towards which the country should 
work even though considerations 
■of finance and man-power may not 
make il po.ssiblr to implement it 
in all the States in the immediate 
futuic”. These relate to the dura¬ 
tion of .srhool education, a question 
on which discussion has gone on 
for some time now. The decision 
was reached — apparently not 
without some difficulty — that 
secondary education should be 
.spread over 12 years, and that the 
age of admission to the university 
should be generally 17 plus and in 
no case les.s than 16 plus. 

But one is tempted to ask why 
Ml much preoccupation with the 
time span of education? Is it a 
necessary preliminary foy raising 
standards? What matters more — 
whether instruction in the year 
prior to entrance to a degree course 
is given in a school or college or 
whether that instruction is adequ¬ 
ate preparation for the study ahead? 
And, if standards are raised suffi- 
eiently, will not the age of school¬ 
leaving go up automatically, while 
also providing scope for precociou.s 
pupils? 

No doubt, another point on 
which the Conference reached 
agreement was that the Standard, 
at the end of the secondary stage, 
should be raised so as to be equi¬ 
valent at least to the ‘Intermediate’ 
level of the former four-year degree 
course. Apparently, each State i-s 
to devise its own means of achiev¬ 
ing this end. And that is not go- 



•iBixmi^m ' evm A» te the pi»|)Ow 
«NS0&d4ry «4ticatioi). U it i» be 
domldeeed bs feraiinal or as pre¬ 
paratory to the university course? 
Opinions seem to iliffer. Obviously, 
&re are and there will continue 
to be a vast ’number of students 
vdio eitlnir do not aspire or cannot 
afford colle{;e education. For them, 
the school is no doubt terminai and 
the education provided there should 
he as practical as possible. On the 
Other hand, even if those who pass 
on to the university are a numeri¬ 
cal minority, their claim for ade¬ 
quate preparation for the intellect¬ 
ual ardours ahead is not less 
powerful. Beyond a point, the re¬ 
quirements of these two groups are 
different. So long as this fact is 
not faced, there can be no appreci¬ 
able advance in education. 

The Conference, unfortunately, 
seems only to have added to the 
existing confusion. True, it admit¬ 
ted the dual purpose of secondary 
education — “to make the products 
fit for employment in agriculture, 
industry, trade, commerce or otlier 
vocations and also provide them 
with opportunities of higher educa¬ 
tion should they later so desiie”. 
But it did not see these aims as dis¬ 
tinct and separate. Surely, the chal¬ 
lenge cannot be met by its sugges¬ 
tion that except for “academic 
courses in humanities and sciences”, 
the other courses should be “job 
oriented”. With such off-hand allo¬ 
cation, school education would con¬ 
tinue to be neither fish nor flesh, 
serving neither purpose adequately. 
There has to be a .segregation of 
pupils at a stage prior to the end 
of the secondary course, .and tlie 
needs of the “terminal” and “pre¬ 
paratory” groups met separately. 
Unless this is done, there is little 
cha'nce of achieving the improve¬ 
ment of university standards, with 
which the U G C is so deeply — and 
rightly — concerned. 

Split in Baath 

the pressure for Arab unity is 
persistent; suppressed, it cre¬ 
ates tensions which must sooner 
than later erupt. The attitude to 
an Arab union is a key factor in 
the current split in the Bsath 
Socialist Parly' which rules Iraq 
and Syria. Having pursued their 
breach with Nasser to the point of 
no reconciliation, the leaders of 


' jb*d to,^vide an 

native magnet to Arabs, de^ 
uige for unity. From this point m 
vi^, two results of the party’s 
Sixdt Internationa) Congress in 
Damascus last motith deserve spe¬ 
cial attention: first, the decision to 
unite Syria and Iraq in a federa¬ 
tion involving military cooperation 
ahd “complete economic union” 
and, second, the triumph of ex¬ 
treme anti-Nasser elements, led by 
Ali Salah £i Saadi of Iraq and 
Amin £1 Hafes of Syria in the 
elections to the party’s central 
politburo. 

Union of Syria and Iraq as an 
end-goal is meaningless. Its real 
significance is immediate:, as an 
earnest of the Baath path to Arab 
unity. The emergence of extreme 
anti-Nasserists in power in the 
party’s central leadership at the 
Congress seemed to indicate that 
this path would be pursued with 
determination. The Congress was 
closely followed by a reahulHe of 
the Government in Syria in which 
El Hafez replaced Salah Bitar, the 
leader of the moderate section in 
the party That a similar attempt 
would be made in Iraq was to ^ 
expected. It was, but with diffe¬ 
rent results. Here the moderates 
led by President Abdel Salam Aref 
appear to have survived the attempt 
and the Vice-Premier and extremist 
leader, Ali Saadi, has been exiled 
to Madrid. 

Differences between the Syrian 
and Iraqi Baathists have been 
known to exist for some time. Iraqi 
Baathists have been critical of Hie 
excessively brutal treatment of the 
Nasserist instigators of la.st July’s 
abortive coup in Syria. President 
Nasser himself has reserved his 
attacks for the Syrian Baathists 
whom he has called “fascists” and 
“murderers” while maintaining a 
discreet silence about Iraqi Baath 
leaders. Now the success of the 
extremists in Syria and their failure 
in Iraq drives the party in the two 
countries farther apait and emas¬ 
culates the Baalhist alternative to 
Nar.serism even before it had begun 
to take .shape. 

U N VS S Africa and Frhnds 

JO put the latest U N General 
Assembly resolution calling 
UDon members to cut off supplies 
of petroleum to South Africa until 
it granted independence to the 


i^ca in the correct pen^eotive, 
it heeds to he noted that Iretweeh 
J946 and 19S2, the General AsShBW 
bly has passed ho less than 26 
r^IutioiM against the racial poli¬ 
cies of South Africa and a nundwr 
of others specifically concemii^ 
South-West Africa. At the seven¬ 
teenth session of the General 
j^sembly in 1962, 34 members, 
inoludu^ Ihdia, moved a com-' 
prehensive resolution calling upon 
members to take far-reaching 
diplomatic and economic measures 
against South Africa with' a view 
to compelling it to abandon apar¬ 
theid. The operative part of the 
resolution, which was passed by ah 
overwhelming majority, required 
member Governments to: 

(i) break-off diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with South Africa; 

(ii) close their ports to all 
vessels flying the Souffi 
African flag; 

(iii) prohibit their ships from 
touching at South African 
ports; 

(iv) boycott South African goods 
and prohibit export of 
goods, including arms and 
ammunition, to South Afri¬ 
ca; and 

(vl refuse landing and passage 
facilities to aircraft belong¬ 
ing to South African Gov- 
crnme’nt or companies. 

Clearly, then, there already exists 
a U N embargo on all trade with 
South Africa. A ’number, though not 
all, of the Governments who supl- 
porlcd the resolution have already 
implemented it. Yet the total effect 
of their action on the South African 
economy has been negligible. Hie 
reason is obvious. Those who have 
taken action are those, like India, 
who in any case had little or no 
economic and diplomatic relations 
with South Africa. On the other 
hand, the countries on whom South 
Africa is dependent for economic 
and polideal sustenance opposed the 
resolution in the General Assembly 
and have ignored it in practice 
since. 

To take the latest resolution on 
the territory of South-West A(rica, 
principal among diose who opposed 
It were the U S, Britain and France. 
Between them the three countries, 
with West Germany, account for 
more than 60 per cent of all South 
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lij^r lC^p^tio!»1tet^ertab^t^©^^^,^^ m&re State iidefaan^;,!iir.tbatdcjn^^ 
cmbftgo *01 twnain iVi^ffective’aAi - A World Bank'R^t^ft ‘ <.^bU^d 
, jniMpoM of the reso^utJofi witl in September^' aad^an-OECD 
■ hi da^atad, itraapectivt^ bf the rwu-' , Report'provide the ground ma,leriai 
ting support for it among, the other for prepartng §pali) for her debut 
members. The ' ini;egration oh the ' into the Common Market. CohOonsi- 


territdty, of South-West Africa into 
South Africa has already gone far 
and the procc^ iS unlikely to be 
ariasted by the General Assembly’s 
gesture. - 

Mm for Sfiam ^ ^ 

November 30, Spain’s draft 
; Development Plan' will be sub¬ 
mitted to the National EcoViomic, 

Council Wore it goes on fo the 
Cabinet. One of the last rernnant^ 

' of I'ntetwar protectionism as well as 
pofitiraj 'corporatism, Spain is. pre¬ 
paring to ‘titke:off’. All that cheap 
Spanish labour that flowed into the 
Cominon Market has started return¬ 
ing; to press for their homelaind’s 
entry ipto the modern world. As a 
result, merely to survive, the pre« 
sent regime has s^o'Wly shifted its lion, and launched joint projects to 

role from dirigisme, to a liberal expand communications over the 

-but planned economy. This has Pyrenees, create hydro-electric ins- 

toeant steady reduction in controls tallations. and lay down a natural 


tgntly, fatnilian ‘drfvelopAjent .prob¬ 
lems have appeared — not the Ipast 
is represented jn the- long and bit¬ 
ter struggle of the' %>anish miWers 
for a better deal, an event startling¬ 
ly unfamiliar in the stagnant feu¬ 
dalism of faia'ngist Spain. 

The ' precise shape of ‘ the new 
pattern owes much to, the inspira¬ 
tion of France De.Gaulle has never 
shared the common European dis- 
' taste foi Spain’s dictator — indeed, 
the two have, similarities. Again, 
traditionally' France has had a 
strong* cultural influence over its 
Southern neighbour — Fre'nch edu¬ 
cation is available in most major 
cities, and French, publicatibns are 
widely read. Now France has loan¬ 
ed Spain an e.stiraated ,Fr 800 > 1111 - 


deve^n^ynucle^uR pjrojecto, 

'caisMUtly 'ej^tpd’ , 't 6 '-^ .... 

. Sptin’a/ - iof .'knWa^. 

jiMaabersbip ol th« Comnwim' 
ket. .Abput'^alf the 
totirisfs visidiig Speun . year’ 
were 'French. |t can fhws.iim’ ex*, 
pectnd tfaaV- after. Fw^h' pfaitnbl^ 
experts have revamped ^the l^teinieh % 
economy/ Franco, will W *ira>tedi 
to reform bis own regime on Gaul* 
list lines, '■ ^ •*' . 

The - Plan, ‘ operative ‘ froita 
1964 tp 1967, has ' npt yet 
been published but some details - 
have been issued by Sr Lopes Rodo, ■ 
the Plantimg Commissioner. The 
target is to dnerebse gross natiop,al 
product by six per cent per year, 
with particular emphasis on mkals,' 
chemicals, cement and paper. Pub¬ 
lic sector investment is "to roach 
,t2,(K)0 million, and private £3,000 
million. Transport, power, fishing, 
tourism (the target is 31 million 
tourists Kr year), housing and' 
education are to be expanded, whiU 
productivity in, agriculture " is rais- 
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•Take a tip from me-^consult the 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE OEPARTMENT 

of THE ,BANK OF INDIA LTD." 
Tha Bank oan act on your behalf as 
Executor and/or Trustee under a Will ■ 
Trustee under a, Deed of Settlement' ■ 
Trustee under a Trust Deed 
securing Mortgage Debentures « 
Custodian Trustee 
' of a Will or a Settlement ■ 

Trustee.for Life Insurance.Policies 
undpr.thd Married Women’s Prdperty-Act, 
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iliW‘4'«iW*i*^''K» 2Wbl(w Iwreei.jfi^Rli, 
'wiIttjSuttnV 840,Q@d ^woAei'fV- 

,Attempt; ^ Spon^b 

^roduc^lty to ai^ral Etitojioan 
''WjVria, is to be. ■<|iievfflii' by Voinn- 
' iw*, mei^BS —^ businesB will 
. father thaa whipped. 

' ^iethe^ sll these grand designs 
|U<e within the ability of the 
•bI^ economy tb achieve is not 
dear/Hiere 48 little detail as yet 
. on hoil^ it'i^ to be paid .for, although 
the'inflow'of capital frightetwd by’ 
‘levo^ti'ons elsewhere and attracted 
by .Spain’s interest rates and alleg- 
, ed stability is still high. Little in- 
foriiahtion is avajli^ble o(n exports, 
or on boW Spain Wil] reduce its, 
ikngerous dependence in external 
{Myments on tourism and receipts 
'.from emigrants. Nor has much 
been said on the imbalance of de¬ 
velopment in Spain’s economy, al¬ 
though, it is rumoured, the Govem-> 
ment intends to set , up key growth 
.indus'tnes in three major backward 
areas. 

All this . activity cannot leave 
the political structure untouched. 
The signs of change have long been 
there, |»articularly surrounding the 
persistent question of what happens 
when the old man dies. Some sec¬ 
tions of the Church have shaken 
loose from the falangist regime, ami 
show signs of infection from libe¬ 
ral Popes and the practice of Chri¬ 
stian Democracy in Germany and 
Italy. Labour opposition to the 
Government trade unions, the 
iyniicapos, was most dramatically 
demonstrated by the double strike 
the Asturian miners. In some 
cases, to retaip ' some labour loya¬ 
lty, the syndicatos have been for¬ 
ced to retail worker pressures; in 
others, they have been by-passed, 
and ad hoc worker committees crea¬ 
ted to press on real issues. Despite 
continued ruthless suppression of 
aU Left opposition, whether it be 
liberal. Anarchist or Communist, 
Pranco cannot but tempier to the 
wind—^particularly as the demand 
for a higher living standard, almost 
always goes with the cry for demo¬ 
cracy. How the cosy complex of 
.business. Stats, Army and Church' 
will react, will determine whether 
or not Spain’s transition to moder¬ 
nity will be scarred by a resusci- 
jt(4an of tl^ Republtean War. 
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1^0' big is '^hlndra & Mahindra 
today and so .eittensiye its acti- 
yHies that Jew care to reniBmber 
that the firih was started on^ after 
the last War-or thw its founder 


in “h» otwt ' nor ^, JW; 

a, of inSueBoe, at *1» 
that the Canadian watoHdates 
Indian Afuminjum shouM approach 
■him to, be the Chairman of the 
companies *Board of Directors, in 
whiph capacity h« brought up. 

___ __ _ „„ _ Indian Aluminium from an infant 

had already served nearly his. full its present gpant ^stature, 
term/ as a Calcutta bqx-walia! K C There is a chapter- in K C’s life 


Mahindra joined- Martirf & Co 
t which, later became "Martin Burn I 
immediately - after leaving Cam¬ 
bridge and was with the firm for 
twenty years, for tjbe last seven of 


which is now ’ nearly for'gotten 
his long - and intimate associatipi] 
with .the. //lodustan ReOitWi rqp 
from Patna, which m the twenties 
was the leading atjd mow influential 


'which as a junior .partner. In terms , organ of the Indian intejlisenfaia. 
4k:. L _ 1 .. .k_ r..n i' r- _.u- iA"_ j . • 


of years, this is.very nearly the full 
span of service in a comlnercial firm, 
after which one retires, loaded with 
honours, and one in K C’s position, 
often with a knighthood-, 

T(J be made a junipr partner in 
a firhi like Martins while one is 
still in one’s thiities is, of coiArse, 
no mean achievement. But it was 
only after leaving Martins that 
K C’s real career may be said to 
have begun and his publk image 
took shape. K C left Martin & Co 
m 1941 to take up the post of Chair¬ 
man of the India Supply Mission in 
Washington. At the time this Mi-<- 
sion was making huge purchases in 
the United States. Soon after leav¬ 
ing the Mission in 1945, he started 
his own firm with his brother, J C, 
who had been with the Tatas in 
their sales department for steel and 
who was appointed the Steel Con¬ 
troller during -the. war. The firm was 
first called Mahindra and Moha- 
raed, the othei partner being Gu- 
1am Mohamed, who left after Parti¬ 
tion and later became the Gove.nior- 
G^neral of Pakistan. "So the name 
was changed to Mahindra and Ma- 
hindra. 

Even to those who had seen him 
for the first time only in hi« later 
years K C did not look old. Slim, 
lithe and agile, he was a type which 
never really grows old It was Ihe 
nimbleness of hi.s active mind and 
his controlled energy which kept him 
SO young in spirit. That was per¬ 
haps the most abiding impression 
left by K C — the clarity of his 
mind, Its neatness arid his very 
modern outlook, the opposite of 
the heavy, ponderous and involved, 
this mu.st rnaire for the type of .skill 
and the mental quality associated 
with the modem science of tnanage- 
ment. For K ,C was not a magnate 


K. C ran the HindusUm Revieui for 
fivw years from Calcutta and also 
wrote a biography of Sir Rajendra 
Nath 'Moofcerjee, that 'lace^ eharad- 
ter—--a self-made Bengali iiidustria4 
list,’ Md maker,, though not the 
lounikV, of the ptesent Martin' Rufn. 
The hook is still of interest for its 
insight into Bengali society and 
family life of an eailier geperaticgi- 
Tho.se who knew only this aijpact 
of K C’s career Ivould think that 
K C found journalism, as did Panik- 
kar and G L Mehta, a very good' 
profession-j-to get out of! 

Maliindra & Mahindra has grown , 
into a big complex today, its inter 
lest covering engineering, tradg, 
publishing and advertising. Its con¬ 
tribution to industrial development 
is already outstanding, manufacture 
of jeeps and textile machinery be¬ 
ing am6ng the best known. It is eib 
tending manufacture in a number of 
allied fields, and whatever Mahind- 
ras take up is well planned and 
well executed. 

K C’s services to industry was 
not, of course, confined to his worfc 
for hi^ own firm. In advisory capa¬ 
city or as director, he served a 
number of undertakings, both in the 
private and public sectors. It is a 
jiity, however, that placed as be 
was, his contribution to the plaB^ 
ning of steel and heavy indu^riel 
could not be as effective as it shoubi , 
have been. 

Letter to Editor i, 

Unwanted Fertilieen 
J WANT to point out what I bel|; 

eve are several -erroTs in yoin 
weekly note, “Unwanted Fertilisers^ 
(August 10, -1963). First as to 
facts, Sindri does not produce caj-i 
cium anunoniutu nitrate.. Nangat 

j88S 







•ad Rentln^a botik prodooe ad^wa 
atnsoflnSnm nitraia ^ Nangd aboi^ 
SSOjOO^ tons ^r year and Rourlc^a 
about iialf tbia amount (boih ati a 
j!1 per cent nitrogen basis)^ 

When I was in India last month 
Mr fi C Mukherji, Matiaging Direc¬ 
tor of Fertiliser Corporation of 
Indio, ^owed me clear evidence 
that Nangal’s output was being 
entirely constmted by farmera, 
although unfortunately a major 
part was being shipped to Madras 
imd Andhra Pradesh. However, 
^njab consumption was also high 
and increasing rapidly. Stocks at 
Nangal were down to almost aero 
at that time. 1 do not have any 
information On the offtake and 
^ock situation at Rourkela since 
this plant was just getting under 
way at that time. 

The main handicap to popula¬ 
rising calcium ammonium nitrate 
is just that it is a relatively new 
fertiliser for India, and farmers 


JL, , 

. I ''' 1*^ ' li t 'll 
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art just h^nnh^ to get a^hiint* 
ed with it Ammonium i^aie, 
which is the pure, undiluted form 
of calcium ammonium nitrate, is 
the largest used solid nitrogen fer- 
tilioer in U S A. But India’s far¬ 
mers are becoming acquainted with 
calcium ammcmium nitrate, and 
eventually they will accept it as 
more or less equivalent to ammo¬ 
nium sulphate. Nevertheless, I 
doubt if any more CAN plants 
will be built, since urea and am¬ 
monium phosphate are still better 
nitrogen fertilisers. 

From a technical and agronomic 
standpoint the drawback of CAN 
is not that Indian soils have “ex¬ 
cessive salinity” as you stale. 
Salinity per se has nothing to do 
with It. Ammonium nitrate itself 
is acidic and the diluent, calcium 
carbonate, is alkaline and just 
about balances the acidity of the 
ammonium nitrate so that the over¬ 
all product, CAN, is approximately 


, ' ' . / '!• 'i V' , - ' P' 

> umiaonito 'idtrine, i|l' ol 
ail nithitea, is that «i» siwM ««- 
commended by agranoiaiists lor 
rice culture because in the uhdee- 
water environment in a lice field 
nitrates are attacked axid decom¬ 
posed by bacteria and part of the 
nitrogen is lost. This is why J^apan 
and Taiwan use very little ammo¬ 
nium nitrate. This drawback, is 
not serious for wheat-gcowiiig 
areas, like Punjab, but it may he 
more serious in rice-growing areas 
like Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 
However, there probably won’t be 
any more CAN plants built any 
way. 


RAYMOND EWELL 

Vice-President for Research, 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo. 


New York 
October 29. 


If I were Looking for a Bank 

I WOULD look for a Bank that is big enough to offer me all the facilities, 
but not so big as to make my own account relatively insignificant within its fold. 

I WOULD look for a Bank which is a hospitable house for modem busine^ 
and which is ready to play a helpful part in my economic life. 

I WOULD look for a Bank which is strong in resources, rich in experience, 
prompt in service and which always renders banking a pleasure to remember. 

IN SHORT, I would go to 


SYNDICATE BANK 


The Canara Industrial & Bonking Syndicate Ltd. 
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.. .jffEGP^T ij|evcki|}nwnts % tbfi litis trend .of growth b very yel- rapid increase to<di ^lace so that 
' . 'cfafeindiiid Mnstiy M^na 'to ho Ctune after two years oh-ove!r>capa' the shortfall at the be^ning the 
* ty|iicai ad the gonOitil uptjend^ iu city and falling prJi^^ Tho table year was more, than made good. . 

prodiirt^^ in Ibe^ British economy’, below ^ves detaiie of production in 'as far as fertilisers are cotw»ni> 

, as a whoK Last week, fh^ Axtnl 'die.industry. TheSe show t^at com- ed,-'production in the first haU hfr 
of Tntde Jo^tnai publiriied fibres pared with the sapie. period in 196?, jggg v/gg 9 ggnj idwva a year 
. relating to the chemical industry the growth of production has been egrijer a hirii rate of increase xol- 
. ; for thfe first ha^ of 1963. ; These more widespread. lowing a perfod of some SroTyears' 

■bow that compi^d with tim, «ame ' While jiroduotion of organic che> cd little mange in die overall level' 
period in 196?,,dm‘growth in mieals'ahd plartics. materials was .of production. Produedon in the 
auction has been mum more wide- not greatly affected by the severe first quarter did pot ^ow any'up- 
Bpreadi , ,, . ’’ weather at' the beginning of 1963, ward trend aS compund with die 

it may have been a little field back, previous three- years, but in the , 
'SeosonaUy adjusted (1958=W’“” Over the fim!half year as a whofe. second quarter it reached a very 

'■■ ■ / i ^-j^S— -producnon m these two sectors was ,high level. Production of the newerj ‘ 

1963 : January-Febitiary , I3i respecdvely 14 per cent Und 12 per more concentrated, types' of ctmo: 

, March-April -137 Cent higher than a year earlier, but pounds increased fast in die first 

May-Juns 139 the annua] rate of expansion achiev- half year and there was a very* > 

July-August (prpviaional) 144 ' ed by tnid-1963 seems to have been diarp increase of produodOi) cl am- 

Earlier revivals in' the .chemical rather higher than this. monium filtrate. ^ 

industry took place first at the efid The figures relating to fertilisers Production of inorganic chemi- 
of 1958 when it lasted fqr some and paints and varnishes,'are also cals was 4jf'per cdnt higher fn the 
eighteen months, and the next in Interesting. Prom ifiid-1959, to the fisst half of 1963 over the ■am* 
early 1962 when it lasted for only end of 1962, the paint industry period last year. The rate ^ growrii 
six months During these two peri- showed little change in its overall in this sector since 1959 is the 
ods, after makirig allowance for sea- lev^l of output. This sector was est. Other basic chSmioate showed an* 
sons! factors, expansion was at the, seriously affected by the severe woe- increase of S per cent over • yUar 
rate at ,about *12 per cent a year, ther at the beginning of <1963. How- earlier^ production of industrial 
and the present expansion Seems to over, after January, and February, gases (pardcularly okygen) was 
be at much the same annual -rate when sales were particularly low, a - growing'rapidly in fhe first, half of 


Table 1 : Production, in the Chemical Industry 


Index of Production 1958 .= 100 


Per cent 
weight t 

iI95« 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Jan- 

June 

J 

1961 

July- 

Dee 

1962 

Jan- July- 
June Dec' 

1963 
' Jan- 
June , 

Dyestuffs 

Fertilizers 

Other, chemicals , 

3.9 

100 

125 

i4r 

138 

135' 

m 

. 133 

136 

134 

138’ 

4.2 

100 

108 

117 

118 

118 

124 

113 

122 

114 

133 ;' 

• Organic Chemicals * 

11.0 

100 

119. 

148 

147 

165 

149 

146 

160 

170 

183 

Inorganic Chemicals 
Other pheriticals, Gates, 
Etc 

10.8 . 

19.1 1 

100 

ill 

122 

L21 

124 

123 

■120 

125 

124 

131 

Explosives 

Miscellaneous Chemitals . 
Iifdustries t 

SJl ^ 

1 

5.2 } 

100 . 

107 

116 

116' 

121 

119 

112 

122 

119 

129 

Plastic Materials 

T.8 

100 

123 

147 

148 

167 

148 

147 

164 

169 

184 

paint and Varnish 
Pharmaceutical Prepara¬ 

B.S 

100 

110' 

112 

112 

110 

116 

W6 

' 114 

107 

'116 

tions 

10.8 

ioo 

113 

125 

136 

142 

143 

132 

146 

138 

155 

Toilet PrephratKins 

Soap, Detergents, etc 
Vegetable and Animal Oil 

8.4 

too 

109 

120 

123 

■12'I 

116 

130 

' 114 

127 

iia 

«.4 

100 • 

103 

108 . 

106 

108 

in 

99 

111 

106 

108 

aiid Fata 

. 

100 

108 

106 i 

106 

110 

109 

102 

112 

109 

114* 

Toul Chemical Industry 
Total Chemical Industry 

100.0 

100 

. Ill 

123 

125 

'1 'iO ' 

128 

121 

131 

129 

139 

' (.Seasfflsally Ad]t,isted) 

Toul AJ1-U« InduUrial 
Production ( Seasonally 


100 

HI, 

123 

125 

no 

125 

*1.. 

124 

128' 

133 

136 

Adjusted) . ■ 100 , 105 112 

* Including Coal Tar Chemicals. ■ , . 

■J Adhesives; .Polishes; Insecucides. Dismfeewnts, etc. 
t Per cent, of n« 'otitp«l (excluding amounts paid for services) 

IN 

in 1958. 

115 

114 

114 

115 

H6 

115 

» 4 
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19 ^ and the increases were fairty 
Mnera] in this group, Table ^ 2 
mows the relative importance' ol 
various sectors through their contri¬ 
bution to the Increase in the index 
of production for the chemical in¬ 
dustries, the important part played 
by organic chemicals and plastic 
materials is evident. 

Table 2 : Index of Produetion of 
Chemiical Indnstrr 


Organic chemicals and 
plastics materials 
Other basic chemicals 
and explosives 
Other sectors 


£ 

til'* 

1 

S||s: 

i 

1 

■Ss*. 
s« 1 

s 

al 

ll-s'S, 

1 55,# 
u si 

18.8 

-1-4.0 

40.0 

+8.8 

41.2 

+1.4 


Total, chemical 

industries 100,0 +B.2 


' Increases in the respective index num¬ 
bers (table attached) multiplied by 
the weights. 

It seems more than likely that a 
higher rate of growth can be ex¬ 
pected in the months ahead in the 
held of organic chemicals, as pro¬ 
duction of consumer goods expands, 
since these chemicals have outlets in 
such industries as cars, consumer 
durables and household goods. 

In the field of exports, apart from 
organic chemicals and plastics mate¬ 
rials, there was little overall change 
ini the first half of 1963 as com- 
phred with a .similar period in 1962. 
Exports of medicinal and pharma¬ 
ceutical products, however, drop¬ 
ped, as did exports of explosives. 
Organic chemicals and plastics 
materials accounted for most of the 
increased trade in chemicals in 1963, 
exports increasing by around 20 per 
cent in January-Junc 196.3, compar¬ 
ed with January-June 1962 

Imports of chemicals showed a 
very sharp rise in the first six 
months of 1963, being 13 per cent 
up on tlie previous year a.s com¬ 
pared with the 5 per cent rise in 
exports. Here too, oiganic chemicals 
and plastics materials were respon¬ 
sible for the largest rise, being 
some 20 per cent above the, first 
six months oi 1962, Other chemical 
imports Tncrttaaed by 7 per cent, a 
considnlttble part of this being due 
to nib^jiUnous fertilizers, imports 
ul- which were nearly double those 
of a year earlier. 
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The Drift Continues 


A«^, the extraordinary ramifica- 
tion» of our tit)ubl^ twentieth 
century find their projection in the 
life of the Capital these days. The 
joint excercises of Indian, U S, 

British and Australian air forces 
are under way, As ‘raiding’ and 
‘defending’ planes take to the sky, 
the Soviet cosmonauts aii^heing 
feted on the ground — aiOT^'vsleal 
the headlines. Meanwhile, General 
Adams, Commamder-in-Chief of the 
U S Strike Force in South and 
South-East Asia, is in Delhi for 
talks. Against this blurred back¬ 

ground, our ambassadors in Araltia 
and Africa are gathered at the 
Ministry for External Affairs to de¬ 
vise non-aligned attitudes which 
will be consistent and relevant in 
the situation now unfolduig. 

And Prime Minister Nehru is 

sjjending anxious hours wondering 
how to reorganise hts govermnent. 
He would like to get over with the 
business before his birthday on 
Thursday the fourteenth, on the eve 
of the Diwali celebrations in the 

north, and well in time for Parlia¬ 
ment which meets On Monday the 
eighteenth. But, the hope is reced¬ 
ing. He (annot make up his mind. 

Ttie Nehru Position 

In a sense, Nehru is the master 
architect of the labyrinthine econo¬ 
mic, political and social structme 
which baffles those who try to see 
some order in the disorder. Signi¬ 
ficantly, despite his physical and 
spiritual exhaustion, he alone Vt the 
moment posse.sses those qualities 
which can bridge the gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled and a-ssist 
a break-through to new perspectives. 
Yet he is. also the major obstacle to 
such a break-through. His inaction 
reduces Indio to impotence. 

Consider the reality as Jawaliarlal 
Nehru enters his seventy-fourth 
year. More than any other Indian 
of his time, he has devoted his en¬ 
ergies to planting the seeds of demo¬ 
cracy in the authoritarian hothou.se 
that i.s Indian society. More than 
others, too, he has prevented his 
people from tearing down the walls 
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of this hothouse to free the growth 
of. democracy and permit it full 
luxuriance. Almost single-handed 
he has campaigned for secular, 
civilised attitudes, against communal 
and caste divisions. And with many 
others, he too, has confused and 
blunted those movements which 
sought to strike at ,the roots of these 
national aberrations. Over the years 
he has urged his pieople to e^usr 
socialist remedies to eliminate po¬ 
verty and destituUon, to usher in an 
egalitarian, humanist society. Over 
the years, too, he has acted to pre¬ 
vent the laying of a firm foundation 
for such a society. This startling 
ambivalence in his attitudes, and 
consequently his total neglect of the 
need to support insUtutionally the 
processes of democracy, secularity 
and socialism, also finds full reflec¬ 
tion in the formulation of his for¬ 
eign policy. In this complex man¬ 
ner Jawaharlal Nehru has become 
not only a bulwark J<n progress but 
also a bulwark agatn^ progress. 
This, perhaps, explains hi.s towering 
strength in the past and his pathetic 
weakness today. 

These passing thoughts on the o* • 
casion of the Prime Minister’s birth¬ 
day are relevant insofar a.s the mo¬ 
dern Indian who has been nourished 
on the thought and activity of 
Nehru, and who has still half hi.s 
life to live, is unable to go beyond 
the man who in a se.nse moulded 
him. There are no organised mass 
movements, no dynamic institiitbns. 
no basic propulsions, to carry for¬ 
ward the gains of the Nehru era. 
A nation stands leaderless even as 
the leader goes through the motions 
of leading This is in essence the 
root cause of the paralysis, the cii- 
sis, the tragedy of India in her 
sixteenth year of freedom. 

Every day brings fresh evidence 
of the dangerous drift which we 
have been witnessing in our affaii«. 
The Parishad agitation in Jammu, 
reported to have been assisted by 
Jan Sangh volunteers from outside 
the State, did not come as a sur¬ 
prise. That it would result in vio¬ 
lence was also expected. Yet. for 


sc»ne unknown reason, the demon¬ 
strators were permitted to carry 
through their plap. Had the agita- 
tion taken a sli^tly more ugly turn, 
retaliatory demonstrations could 
have been sparked elsewhere in the 
State smd outside. Significantly, 
these ‘upsets’ usually occur when 
Pakistan is on the rampage. 

Democracy for Kashmir 

Tile lesson which should he 
learnt from the Jammu happenings 
is that the Shamsuddin government 
has to take steps to ma^ poesible 
normaf oppositional political acti¬ 
vity in the State. The total lack of 
any outlet for the opposition gene¬ 
rates explosive frustrations — and 
these can no longer be bottled up. 
But, and this reflects our sorry con¬ 
dition, nobody at. the Centre is pre¬ 
pared to push this reform through 
despite the threatening postures of 
the corrupt political and adminis¬ 
trative establishment in the State. 

One would have presumed that 
Delhi would he more responsive to 
this persistent demand for full de¬ 
mocracy now that the Sadiq-Mir 
Qasim group has made it clear to 
the Prime Minister that it wishes to 
organise a Congress Party in the 
State. However, we are content to 
fiddle with constitutional niceties, 
the working out of which might well 
consume unnecessary time and de¬ 
moralise those in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir who are now ready with new 
programmes and new perspectives. 

Meanwhile, in the Capital itself, 
there has been a great deal of 
whispering about the manner jn 
which the Company Law Adminis¬ 
tration (CLA), one of the instru¬ 
ments of our socialist policies, lost 
Its independence and was ‘consumed’ 
by the over-expanding Finance 
Ministry. The Cabinet was not con¬ 
sulted. Nor was the minister who 
held charge of CLA. The Finauce 
Minister claims that the Prime 
Minister approved of his proposal 
at an after-dinner meeting, but lib 
Prime Minister on reading the news 
in the daily press is believed to 
have expressed surprise at the inter- 
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meat, as ‘another VOA’! ; 

'n>e hurried decision to tnuisier 
widi immediate effect the Secretary 
in dftagfi ef Company Law ,Ad: 
.tdinishration, noted tor Ek mdepan^ 
dimoe, to the Ministry of Wbtki^t 
Houfdi^' and Rtdiabilitation, - 
the, Secretary’s refusal to be so 
treated,'' has created die .inqireSsion 
that the prevailing state of affairs 
' ir( tlto higher echelons of the cen¬ 
tral' secretariat is none too healthy. 
.When will a shake-up be ordered '/ 


Decline of- the Bureaucracy 
It is true that durbar poKUcs itr> 


bvitaUy ‘soften^ the independence 
of the ' bureaueracy, particularly 
when lucrative jobs are on display 
as incebtiveti for those who are dur 
for retirement, but the sad fact has 
to be recorded that this serious de¬ 
cline in administrative integrity is 
not being studied by those whose 
job it is to halt these practices. The 
Prime Minister, who was once an 
active proponent of the principle 
that bureaucrats must not remain in 
the. Capital for longer than four 
years at a stretch, they must 
return to their States to ‘refresh’ 
themselves, that they must not be 
permitted to entrench their inter¬ 
est in a particular ministry, has 
himself become uneonsciously the 
patron of these practices. 

. Tame men, > sophisticated only in , 
hi^-level clerical woik, interested 
only in acting as props to ministers 
and political big-wigs, anxious 
merely to safeguard their promo- 
tiohs, are generally coming to the 
top. Independent men, who exercise 
their minds and diink of the into- 
reals' bf the country, are few and 
far between. 

. Small wonder then that the 
knowledgeable in the Capital see¬ 
the creation of every new commit¬ 
tee of senior bureaucrats as an¬ 
other hurdle for speedy, efficient 
decision-making. The lowest com- > 
mtfn denominator prevails — and 
prevails ^gorously with the heavy 
authority of rules and regulations 
which are contradictory, capable of - 
many interprocess, and^ impossi¬ 
ble to digestMinister Gul- 
zarilal NandMdi!^ arrest this 
rot, but will ne’' realise that the 
time for tinkering is past ? 
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and African 3totes^ now in session 
in Delhi, k a follow up to the con¬ 
ference of oui^ d^fomats from Asia 
held earlier, but we. still seem to 
W ' ^ obseased by objective which are 
in essence negative. ^ We have yet 
to understand that the only way to 
re-establid) our influence among 
nations off Asia, Arabia and Africa 
is to give positive, constructive con¬ 
tent to our non-aligned foreign po-. 
licy, only then can China’s chal¬ 
lenge be met diplomatically, and 
without ■' creating suspicions that »e 
are trying to make the noln-aligned 
.world a party to the ‘cpld war’ 3n 
the Himalayas. , - 


.need fbr le&deiehm/' ShM Ao 
departure of Kri^mii Mrann, and 
^e Prime AHaist^s inyoIy<m!»nt in 
'internal politics, the, Ministiy has 
mgna^pd sotnehow to * jog ’ 

The international situation cannot 
tie tackled jri fragnientaty gabion 
by an bverwOTfced Prime. Mm^for. 
Someone has .fo take over thiS' j(d>, 
and, naturally, the sooner tiiebetter. 
Coiderencea of ambassadors are no 
substitute for day to day bandluig 
of the ^complica^ issues whihh are' 
how- dteha^ing attention all over 
the whrid, . ' ' 

Yes, the drift continues. And I 
will not end diis colunm with the 
pious hope that Parliament, 'assem¬ 
bling on November ,X0, will take 
serious note of this'situation! 
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Prospect for a Labour 


Government 



'^RtPMPH, fox Home, disaster for 
liis party. That was the snap 
verdict of British commentators on 
last week’s two eagerly-awaited by- 
elections. Was it justified ? 

Taken in isolation (which is how 
commentators here are astonishingly 
apt to take hy-election results) the 
figures looked plain enough. Luton, 
a prosperous car-manufacturing town 
with full employment and fuller pay- 
packets, offered the perfect example 
of the “you-never-had-it-so-go^” 
philosophy which swept the Tories to 
victory in 1959. Would the formula 
work again ? The voters’ answer was 
decisive : the Labour Party candidate 
got 48 per cent of the votes, as against 
45 per cent in 1959; the Conserva¬ 
tive share of the poll fell dramati¬ 
cally from 55 per cent to 40, most 
of their missing votes having pre¬ 
sumably gone to the Liberals ‘‘who 
had not fought in 1959 and who 
now picked up 11 per cent of the 
poll. Labour had expected to gain 
the seat, but never by this margin. 
Repeated throughout the country, a 
swing of this size would produce a 
Labour majority in Parliament of 
some 200 scats. 

Comfort for Tories 

The Kinross result, announced the 
following day, offered some comfort 
to the Tories. Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home had a very comfortable majo¬ 
rity. True, the Conservative propor¬ 
tion of the poll fell by 11 per cent, 
but considering that a popular local 
Liberal candidate was standing 
where no Liberal had stood in 1959, 
that was not too bad. The majority, 
over 9,000 in an electorate of 
.32,000, was well above Conservative 
predictions; and the size of the poll 
— 76 per cent of the electorate 
voted, against 71 per cent in the 
general election—demonstrated that 
the new Prime Minister had made 
a considerable personal impact. 

That, roughly, summarises the 
general reaction here (and, one 
imagines, the reaction transmitted to 
India) — and absurdly u'nsophisti- 
cated it was. The science of psc- 
phology — electoral statistics — 
here is by now higWy developed, 
and widely accepted; which is to say 
t^t it is highly and widely niisu- 


{From a tontfon Correspondent) 

sed. This counting of percentages 
and strings is essentially a static 
thing, a freezing of the electorate in 
a moment of time. And Britain 
happens to be, politically and eco¬ 
nomically, in a particularly fluid 
state. 

We have just got a new Prime 
Minister; and even the good fortune 
of daily by-election reports has not 
been enough so far to eliminate the 
image of the weak-chinned 14th 
earl which is how he at first appear¬ 
ed to the British public. The fact 
is, though his opponents preferred to 
overlook it, that the 14th earl had 
been holding ot)e of the highest 
offices in the state long before he 
became prime minister; and neither 
his international equivalents, nor 
those who served under him, found 
him weak-chinned' in anything but 
aopearance. One nej;d not like 
Home’s policies to feel sure that he 
has a chance of establishing himself 
as a strong public figure in the next 
few months. In any event, be is 
bound to establish some image. This 
factor is electorally significant. It 
seems unwise to project forward by- 
election results which inevitably 
can take no account of it unless by 
coincidence. 

Conversely, it is arguable that 
Home’s personal success in the by- 
e’ection has been overstated. The 
high poll may well reflect mainly 
the determination of local and cen¬ 
tral party leaders to ensure that the 
new Prime Minister should enter 
the Commons trailing clouds of 
electoral support. A by-election 
flop would have been disastrous for 
him. In remote, under-populated 
and feudal Kinross — North Scot¬ 
land is the British equivalent of 
Rajasthan—the Conservatives have 
the orvanisalion, influence and, 
above all, the cars to bring in distant 
voters as their opponents have not. 
In this utterly secure Tory seat, there 
was no incentive in 1959 to go all 
out for victory. This' time then- 
was. 

Labour’s Chances 

Home apart, there are other fac¬ 
tors which make it hazardous to 
extrapolate from Luton (no one 
suggests that Kinross is typical of 

! 


the country at large) to a Labour 
Party triumph at the next general 
election. For one, Luton is not real¬ 
ly typical. It is peculiarly depend¬ 
ent on one industiy, motor many 
facture, which is both peculiarly 
well-paid and peculiarly prone to 
ups and downs. Luton wae having 
it very good indeed in 1959. Its 
prosperity has not always been se¬ 
cure since. Perhaps having got its 
washing-machines and cans, it wants 
planned securities to keep them ? 
One might argue that it is in a 
sense five years ahead of the rest of 
the country, and that if the Tories 
can contrive another pre-election 
boom the old formula will work 
elsewhere: it is about time, inciden¬ 
tally, for the summer’s growing 
strength of the British economy to 
be reflected in the opinion poll 
figures, and it is being. 

Alternatively one might argue-- 
this seems more probable — that 
“you never had it so good’’ is in¬ 
deed faltering os an electoral ap¬ 
peal because the parameters of cIm- 
toral politics are changing. 'The 
Labour Party, for the first time since 
1945, is succeeding in presenting 
itself as the modem party, looking 
at 1970 instead of 1935. It has vir¬ 
tually abandoned the emphasis on 
nationalisation, therd}y destroying 
the second half of the appeal of 
Tory prosperity — “don’t let La¬ 
bour ruin it”—not because it has 
abandoned public ownership but 
because it presents this as subsidiary 
to expansion. For fifteen years La¬ 
bour has been seen as the party of 
restriction; now it is the party of 
growth. Simultaneously it has ma¬ 
naged to focus political attention on 
precisely those social goods in which 
the Tory record is least attractive 
such a-s housing and education. (Ac- 
tuaMy, the Tories have not done too 
badly but they could have done a 
great deal better). We are now see¬ 
ing—for the first time in years — 
public awareness that private pro¬ 
sperity is good but that it is not 
enough. This of course does not 
mean that Labour will necessarily 
gain from changing the direction of 
public attention * The Conservatives 
may be able to suggest that they 
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; tnio'Uie fatu'n. ^ ji'^w* .i?|M>rf 

<Jo«t B«t, Ibut «o More * * * U&a lO poiiUl lte«d ^ li>^ 'Rwieftj 


‘Add to ail this tbe walfolmown 
fict that hy-electiom ui Britain art 
no autoQiBtjic guide to a general dec-, 
tiom Discontented supporters, 'ot tho' 
Gov«mnient know'tlat tlte^ 
gister a protaat wiHhhtld 'Brii^^ 
''it BoWn, veridg libe¬ 

ral, As ^be general election approa¬ 
ches Pine, would expect to see an eri>> 
siott of Liberal support, i mostly in 
favour of the Conservative party. 


fp^iiui iltead pf tli^ 
aa^ oiriiig to the huge ‘wasted’ La- 
.hour uMijoritief in'certain cdnstitueb- 
tiies,* it is ^generally accepted that‘ it 
B Bi pih w m* *»<«W!''iar 'tmr"paai^. IgSMl in 
dxfr aotal vote'ip- » pariiaiijcBtiity' 

aamjarity;' A lO^int lead would en¬ 
sure a handscune Labour victory—- 
tomorrow; but the^election mky he as 
much as’ll months away, and larger 
leads have vanished jb the past in 
that spiace of ttme. X^inst this, Li-^' 


*0’ ib-ii 

to ^ alrtf^'dowtf 
one nught expedt at 'a fentera) 
f*”* »”*• ^P*W*l!* 
no^/'be much mom.-lor-(he, 
vatives to pMs up thim, • And. ol 
,t»wse, the 'jJowcrfnl ’ahui^e newl- 
menl of “time for Jt "t^ange^ h 
-ivorlcing for Mr Itirold'Witsisii, ’ 

. To si^' up: a^ ijhft by-^eethjiis 
as bibfoire, A Labour Government^ 
Britain in 1964 is g g(^ hdt, 
no mote. ' > . , ’ 
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of the probk^ of' ed at Uie latt meetim of t{i« tn^r-' of his bohk. . It is hu ' excellont 
’ , -M^iSlIatipiial liquidity was mofet ‘ natipnal Mt^tary ^nd h» V*«‘ eiaesifitiatiOrt of the various propo-, 

* ,hotween 19& and 1961. ington wb«tp k was riecidod; to 'set sals tliat makes this discussion par- 
^ummr «tf-|Jl8ns for the'refonn or a committee to study the. ade- tjcUlarly . useful. This helps the 
# xeti^kpisatiaii of the intemotional Quacy of easting arrtfngements for reader to undefstwd exactly where' 

^ mottetHiy ejutem were put forward ^financing nationu baUnce'of pay- each particular proposal into the - 
^ring this perio^. By the time menta .deficits.- Stmilai' studies are system or rather which features pf 

- ^dwVieima-meeting, of the* Inter- ' also bsfag carried out by the POris existing system the different' 

' national Monetary Fund was held Club aa a grot^., It is possible -plans ^opose to strengthen er 
", ki ’September 1961, however, k was ^ that definite , proposals for leform modify* iq .preference fo'others. It 
■’ imite cWr that those in favour of- reorganisation will emerge' fronl is equally important, of .course, ’ ta 

modetate ia<i^ustmenta jp die exist- these studies before’ International know-how exactly particular pr^-.' 

iug system had triumphed over MoneUry Fund’s next meetipg ip .sals in each class Aim. to mod^ A 
’ ’tlK» ,wlm believed ^at A more Tokyo in SeptembAr 1964. ■ particular feature of the existing ,, 


radical transformation’ of the Ays- 
' tern was. necessary. It was agreed 
at that time that arrangements to 
enable .the Fund to make use of its 
.. borrowing powers to supplement its 
resources in times of need would 
be sufficient' to deal with whatever 
problems of shortage of internatio-* 
nal liquidity the world might face. 
Even the moderate proposal that 
the Fund should have automatic 
borrowing rights, was turned down 
and the Paris Qub was formed as 
a group of lenders who would have 
to agree on the need for borrowing 
by the Fund for the ^jecific pur¬ 
pose it had in mind before the addi¬ 
tional resources would be made 
available to it- 

However, the formation of the 
■ Paris Club did imply a step forward 
in arrangements to ensure that ibe 
international monetary system did 
not break down as. a result of s^- 
cuLative pressures on the major 
oiirrencies which have accepted con> 
vcrtibility responsibilities * ' under 
Article VIII of the Fund. Subse¬ 
quently, a series of swap arrange¬ 
ments between the United States, 
on the one hand, and other major 
industeial countries and the Bank 
for International Settlements,, on 
the other, added ,to the resources 
available Ur the countries concerned. 
. to defend their- currencies in ex¬ 
change majrkets., International 
liquidity has been considerably 
strengthened as a result of these, 
' attangements. 

In' spite of • these developments,^ 
uiterest in proposals to reforin die 
, intemalicMiai monetary system has. 
jietpdkted itrung.' This was .reflect- 

r . f , i i , 


i , 

Plans in Pvo|wr .Penpoctive 

Professor Fritz Machlup’s study 
IS, therefore, of special interest at 
this time. The book has been written 
largely with a pedagogic purpose 
in mind, as the author eixplains in 
his Preface. This adds, to the value 
of the book. So many plane have 
been put ioty/ari. and the diecuasion 
of these plains has tended to focus 
attentioir on their contradictory 
features so mudh that a book of 
this kind which puts the various 
plans in s propter perspective was 
long overdue. ' Ibat such a book 
should have been written by one 
who has made his own independwit 
contribution to the subject,and is 
thoroughly familiar with every de¬ 
tail of the system under discussion 
makes the book particularly valu¬ 
able. 

It can be said without hesitation 
that though the book has in mind 
primarily the student, its pedagogic 
purpose Could be construed to in¬ 
clude all those who take Interest 
in the subject. The arrangement of 
the material is so logical and the 
exposition so clear that even those 
who have devoted considerable 
attention to the issues involved will 
get a better grasp of the complex 
problem denoted by comprehensive 
label of international liipuidity. 

Professor Machlup begins with a 
brief description of the internatio¬ 
nal monetary system. He then dis¬ 
tinguishes between' three different 
problems that arise under the exist¬ 
ing system, each having two upiects. 
Finally, he turns to an ex’amina- 
fion -of a selection of plans, this 
chapter formuigl of pourse; the core. 


system. • ‘ . 

The , simplest proposals are con-. 
cerned with the .extension of th» ''' 
existing gold exchange kandard 
either with increase in dollar and ■ 
sterling reserves or with the adop-' 
tion- of additional key Currencies. . 
Most Writers recognise, hdwevef,. 
that such .an extension would leave • 
Certain pre/blems upsolved. They, . 

■ therefore* ^ on to propose specific > 
methods ol dealing witn these, pro¬ 
blems as .. and when .they ariae,, 
Mutual assistance of-different types' ' 
among central bspks figures among, 
these methods, though, there is vary- 
ing emphasis on safeguards against - 
misuse of the facilities,provided in, * 
this, way,' with differences about 
what exactly Constkptes !;uch nps- 
use. ' , ■ 

^e ntore radical proposals arg 
grouped together by Professor 
’ Machlup under pioposals fbr . 
'‘Centralisation of Monetary Reset' * 
ves and Reserve Creation’,’. These 
proposals ore classified into those 
providing - for overdraft facilities to ' 
deficit cOuntri^ those’calling for 
autonomous reserve creation’by. the * 
world central bank, and those link¬ 
ing such reserve creation with 
finance of aid to underdeveloped 
countries. The Keynes, Triffin aend ' 
Stamp plans are the three major 
examples of these three types of 
proposals. The proposals of A C L * 
Day, submitted to and ehdorsed by 
the Radcliffe Gompiittee, .akd tlte ,' 
four schemes presented by Sir Roy 
Harrod as alternatives to hia che- 
rised Scheme fo^ an.increase in the 
^irioe are tdso discussed here. An ' 
increase hi' the price of gold Apd 
freely flexible exchange rates are 
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tbp remaudm^ two cUipef Club ««ntMt prot^ a m«1 wlutiofi tiropim» tibwawa^ 

posals exaoiiaed bf ProwMMr to ^ problem, tbo«^ thej; it»f Msdih^ faiit done i disiqlte 
MtciUi^. belp to tide over tbe worst lot llte ht dii« etoellent little book. m%ilB 

No “Beet” being. wutd hardly expect to do fuU 

It is practical to recognise, as Professor Machlup does not take justice to tte ^riotts plans Wtfhiti 
Professor Machlup does, that tbste a definite atatid in favour of one the space of 67 pa^a, ho 8Ui> 
can be no “best” plan. The authw or the other approach to the pro- ^dM aoniirably in providing^^ 
makes clear, however, his view that blem of international liquidity. To introduction to them ana *e*th^ 
a basic reform of the system will have done so would have been in- *b*ir relationships to oim anothm- 
have to be undertaken at an early consistent with the object of the and to the characteristic features 
date, since the stop-gap arrange- book. By clarifying the various of the present ih^rnational mom- 
ments represented by the Paris proposals and putting them in a tary system. 
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Higher ia 

In the L%hi tl^ Bc»yxlB8 Report 

A K 

Already there is in this country a tendency tt> Judge the ptogress of higher education in terms of the 
number of universities set up and the number of students coming out with degrees. 

iP'' " , 

In recent years multiplication, of Univertitm has gone beyond cit proportions — a trtnd which must' 
be viewed wiiii pfferm. 

The Ratlins report may give a fillip to this Mtend, 

Tieg would be dieastraus, for finaaee forkigher education is severely limited and so is the avcul- 
ability oj 'imdtabie teachers. fFhdCever resources tee him must not be too thinly spread. &ur universities, 
barring Iki bnes which have over the years established « tradition of learning and research in many 
fields, shotdd, therefore, specialise in a limited number of saijaets. 

There seems to be a, certain recognition of this principle, implicit at any rate, in the University Grants 
Commission’s decision to choose a few universitiet as ‘advtmced centres’ in respect of pandcutar branches of 


study. This is a move in the right 

T’HE long looked'for Robbins 
Report on Higher Education is 
out. The terms of reference of the* 
committee were: 

“To review the pattern of full 
time higher education in Great 
Britain and in the light of nation¬ 
al needs and resources to advise 
Her Majesty’s Government on 
what principles its long-term 
development should be based. In 
particular, to advise, in the light 
of these principles, whether there 
should be any change in that pat¬ 
tern. whether any new typeg <4 
institutions are desirable and whe¬ 
ther any modification should be 
made in the present arrangements 
for planning and coordinating the 
development of the various types 
of institution.” 

Thd Committee worked for two 
and a half years, held 111 meetings, 
interviewed over lOO witnesses and 
considered more than 400 memoran¬ 
da of evidence. And yet Lord Rob¬ 
bins, its Chairman said in a Press 
interview that the Report was a 
“rush job”, — that the Committee 
had done in two and a half years 
what he really believed could not 
be done thoroughly in less than five 

Profound Impact likely 

The Report has had an enormous¬ 
ly enthusiastic leception. The Gov¬ 
ernment has welcomed it, the Min¬ 
isters have commended it as *‘the 
most important socisil doctIRieiit to 
be produced since the Beveridge 
Report”, and the Prime Jld^^ster 
wrote ftersonally to thank Lord Rob- 


directioti,. 

bins and his colleagues for the work 
they have done. 

Undoubtedly the l^kdbbins Report 
will have far-reaching effect on the 
volume and pattern of tlniversity 
education in Arts, Sciences and 
Technology in Gresft Britam if a 
good part of the 178 recommenda¬ 
tions that it has offered it 
mented, as of course it will he- The 
Committee, as Lord Robbins puts it, 
was inspired by a scfnse of urgency 
created by the prospect of On edu¬ 
cational crisis that the country was 
facing — the demand fof higher 
education running too far ahead of 
the provision for it. The Commit¬ 
tee thus recommefnds the establish¬ 
ment of 28 new Universities so as 
to accornmniate on the whole, an 
estimated .$60,000 student^ coming 
up for enrolment hi Universities by 
1980-81, as compared widi 260,000 
in 1962-63* 

Relevance to India 

The purpose of this note is nei¬ 
ther to commend nor to criticise 
the Robbins Report on its own 
ground. Who am I to do that? The 
note rather is concerned with our 
own country, ! am indeed alarmed 
at the possible repercussion that the 
Report may have on the thinking of 
educationists !a India, «s It will be 
publicised there. Already there is a 
tendency in India to judge the pro¬ 
gress of higher education in terms 
of the number of Universities set up 
and the number of students coming 
out with an MA or MSc degree. 
In recent years, particularly since 
the establishment of the University 


Grants Coihmission, multiplication 
of Universities In India has gone 
beyond all proportions — a trend 
which some of u$ have viewed with 
considerable alarm. The Robbins 
Report may give a fillip to that 
trend. If the need \ for Universities 
is to be assessed by the number of 
places that candidates coming from 
secondary schools demand — and 
this is the measuring stick of the 
Robbins Committee — then ike ex¬ 
pansionist scheme of the University 
Grants Commission, such as is be¬ 
ing operated in India would surely 
claim justification. The raajot Uni¬ 
versities in India are surely over-* 
crowded, and if all fiotential candi¬ 
dates for University education are to 
be accommodated surely there is 
room for more Universities. 

In a country like England, where 
a certain minimum standard of in¬ 
tellectual equipment can be assum¬ 
ed in prospective candidates for 
University education and a certain 
minimum of intellectual opportuni¬ 
ties are guaranteed in the Univer¬ 
sity centres, demand for places may 
well be permitted to set the crite¬ 
rion of provision of places. Indeed 
the broad motivation of the Rob¬ 
bins Committee is, as it underlines 
in its report, “the undoubted gain 
of young people being brought into 
contact with leaders of thought and 
of knowing themselves to be mem¬ 
bers of an institution in which the 
highest standards of intellectual ex¬ 
cellence are honoured”. 

for Spedatisatiora 

A l^rge claim indeed, but one 
which 1(>lwhaps is justified in terma 
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' H ttuiii it w 

• 'U *^Md4» ^Bi)t of file exiMing ’ 

0 i^wAAb«o Ui Iqw, can hove pn$ 

tMa^ 4^ % latlndard appropi^te' 

to tae <claini wgol in tfae fiobbina 
'R^rt^ Onfe l«Fiio bat experience.o^■ 
Mdwtion (XHinnktWB in our Univex' 

’ aitk# xnu&t know bow difficnU it' it' 
to stiff tn'SB tbe major university 
ih tlie country; it is not la^ of will 
aldna (although it does have its 
pert) ^that Is’respcnMiblh for bad ap- 
p<ytmenta 'in our Uniyidiiea. 
Twre^ai’e, ppppte even in"Englantl 
'flo ef^rest i^isgivings at the expan* 

'* sionist move. BuOttsted in the Rob¬ 
bins Rieport. The hondon Times 
was quick to pcant to the possible 
■ dahgw of .setting “demand ' fof 
places” as the criterion of expan¬ 
sion of imiversities. "The change of 
scale, the influx of students of ques¬ 
tionable bent, the thinner spread of 
first rate teachers are bound to in¬ 
fluence profoundly the nature and 
quality of British Universities.” 
(Editorial on the Robbin.s Report, 
October, 24,, 1963). If such be the 
fear concerning the application of 
the Robbins criterion in Great Bri¬ 
tain, how much more must it be 
when the criterion is sought to be 
applied in India. 

In a paper entitled “Teaching of 
Economics” which wag published in 
The Economic Weekly (y^tmual 
Number, Februay 4, 1%1) I took 
courage to suggest that, considering 
the scarcity of dependable teachers 
m the country, postgraduate teach¬ 
ing in economics should be rimfin- 
ed to no more than about Kalf-a- 
dozen Universities And 1 thought 
the poeition was very much the 
same in other fields of study, too. 
Indeed I have for long held ihe view 
Aat in the present state of higher 
education in India, we shool^have 
our (Jniversities — barring the older 
ones, such aa Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Allahabad, which have 
over the years establi^d a tradi¬ 
tion of learning and research in 
many fields — specialising in 'a 
limited number of subjects, sbbri- 
diary fields of study being kept at 
the under-graduate level, l^ch 
fields of study each university vkIU 
take up, for specialisation will de¬ 
pend upon its, cultural, and environ- 
mental settibg, While it may be 
difliailt to pervade the already et- 
tabliahed Universities to’ "cut down 


eaiMM m«a4 %r notunr 

derarietf.di^.tUa .pxtncipM when-R 
punea. to the qatabti^inent of * 
new Univeraitiy or' die tuning (q> 
of new dyutmenta in On existing 
University. 

Cheostni y' itefyamsod ilMitraa'’ 

' Finanee'' k ^severely limited due 
to ti^ poverty of’ die epuntry and 
so is the' dvailahiUty of suitable 
’ teacners for running ^ber centres 
of learning gMd research. Whatever 
talents we have must not, therefore, 
be too, thinly ^read; there is such 
a thing as “external ecbnotn/’ of 
ooncentmtimi, aqd it applies to in¬ 
tellectual pursuits at much as it 
does to production of m*terial com¬ 
modities. 

There seems to be a certain re- 
” cognition of this principle <— impli¬ 
cit at any rate — in the University 
Grants Commission’s decision to 
choose a few Universities as “ad¬ 
vanced centres” in respect of parti¬ 
cular branches of study. The move 
is in the right direction.- And if 
these centres attract not merely- 
superior ieachers but also the better 
type of studen|s,*8ll is well. If, how¬ 
ever, the choice of a centre is bas^ 
on the quality of the existing staff 
in a particuiar department' and ig¬ 
nores the quality of students Who 
are to benefit from the centre — 
and this may well happen—inal-, 
adjustment is created, and the sP- 
ciety fails to get the maximum re¬ 
turn out of the scheme. One remedy 
against a possible mal-adjustment 
of this kind is to introduce a gene¬ 
rous system of scbotarships to ^aw 
deserving students to the favoured 
centres; this indeed k an ihevitoble 
supplement to the discriminatory 
allocation of funds that our scheme 
involves. But graht of stipends or 
schtdarships may not always over¬ 
come the inertia of our students and 
guardians; geographical distance 
may prove to be too much of a 
harrier. 

Special Cadre of Univecaity Teachers 

In their choice of advanced 
centres the UGCebould, tbqrefore, 
apply an additionai criterion — 
namely the quality of local schPlars 
that n^ght mnefit from the centre. 
For hirtoricXf -rMsotw or on ac¬ 
count of perversity of selection 
arisingteut of j-^ionalism and oaste- 
ism, a centre vfbich baa a large 




su^lf 'Of able mmI promking site 
dmtl-x^ ‘bn fobhd tmt to have lut 
tdlcietit itaif. One matt not on that< 
ground ignore (hp claim of such a 
cahtre for necoghitioh u an ad- 
vancad cPntre. Rather contrary. In ’ 
the mj^r of lecognition d centres- 
1 wduld indeed go raore'by:the qua- 
. iity of students attending leotuies 
and parrying on research th^ by 
the efficiency of the staff at a pafd- 
cular' motaput. Teachers dan be 
made mcbile more easily, than stu¬ 
dents, if only because tbe number 
involved in die Jatter is very mubh 
larger. Why- should ^not d» U Q-C 
create a special cadre of University 
Professors and Readers called 
U G G Professors and S^Baders*— 
whom they Can send over to vari¬ 
ous chosen centres, it such omtres > 
cannot be relied upon to malce good 
appointments? Thq recruitmffqt miay 
be made on - an AU-India basis on 
the lines of the old Indian Educa^ 
tidh Serviep, and the posts made 
transferable. I would commend Btia 
^oposal for consideration of the 

U C C Needs Gieegfaif 

The U G € has, indeed a big task 
before it. for die future of our coun¬ 
try will depend very much Upkn. 
what lead it gives to die country’s 
higher education. Unfortunately, aP 
it is Constituted at die moment, it 
cannot possibly.. bear the - responsi¬ 
bility that rests on it. Barring the 
GhairmPn^ the members of the Gom- 
mksion are all honorary, having 
full dme woric as Vice-Cbaneellors . 
in their respective Universities. Hie 
staff df the Secretary is also inade¬ 
quate; the Development Officers, on 
whom rePts the main burden of as¬ 
sessing the req^^rements of the va¬ 
rious Universities- (their number 
must be by now about sixty!), are 
over-worked and cannot be blamed 
if they take matters casually. The 
area of operation has expanded 
enormously since the ’ Commission 
was first instituted, and yet we ham 
practically the same constitution 
ruling it. It is time that tfae Gov¬ 
ernment put the Commission on -a 
fitm basis, with at least half-a-dosen 
fulbtime members, besides, the iolb 
time Chairmen who is already dwre.-' 

If in this matter- I am going 
beyond the Robbins Report (The , 
Robbins Committee recommends onq 
fuU'-time Chairman, two full-tiine 
Deputy Ghairtneh and about 20 
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Gnuits ' Ctnomianoa which it' 
pfvpoMSfl to place of the exiattag 
University Grants Committee) nt* 
ther than stopping short of it, os^ I 
have in regard to its main approach, 
it is because of the greater complica¬ 
tions that we have in our country 
which require more control and 
direction in the field of education 
than Great Britain would ever need. 
1 would indeed have a status for 
the University Grants Commission 
ana'ogous to that of the Union 
Public Service Commission, with 
genuine educationists, having ex¬ 
perience of Universities, recruited 
for Membership. 

What Our Universities Can Learn 
While the general approach of the 
Robbins Report on higher education 
does not seem to me to be approp¬ 
riate to Indian conditions, thc’-e are 
many particular recommendatiofns in 
ihe Report which I could com¬ 
mend for consideration of our Uni¬ 
versity authorities. 1 would, for ex¬ 
ample, urge, following the Robbins 
Report, that the ataff-studefnt ratio 
should be improved in our Univer¬ 
sities, that while salaries might re¬ 
main what they are, the promotion 
prospects of teachers should be en¬ 
larged through the introduction of 


pautteulsr d«pa>tm«ti^’ 
sttracdon khould p^vided t»4Xtr 

teachers by^Way Mbbarical fwnei,' 

adequate aecretarial and tecfantcal 
help, adequate accommodation, lib¬ 
rary facilities, scientific equipment 
etc, that use should be made of re¬ 
search students tor informal teach¬ 
ing and the copcfaict of discussion 
groups, that “in appointing and pro¬ 
moting staff more weight Bran at 
present should be given to quali¬ 
ties other than research, in particu¬ 
lar to teaching ability” (1 would 
specially add, the general academic 
career of a candidate) and, above 
anything, that “the administrative 
burden on Vice-Chancellors should 
be reduced, so that they might pay 
more attention to educational poli¬ 
cies as such”. These are all stimu¬ 
lating features indeed of the Rob¬ 
bins Report which our Universities 
would do well to recognise. 

I do appreciate, as much as any¬ 
body else, the place of higher edu¬ 
cation. including technological edu¬ 
cation. in the scheme of development 
of our country. And if I am a 
little nervous about the manner in 
which our universities are multi¬ 
plying, it is because I am afraid that 
the influx of mediocrities in our 


'Xaahfng (iisoriittiiMjibjftf; . 
cult and impafripg tb« pFo»p«cii|< of ' 
the genuine scholar. Here jpdsed Js 
a case where “diseconpBiies” M 
scale may result not just in dinunh 
shinp marginal return but jn dimi- 
msbmg aggregate return, 

n«mitng from Selew 

All this does not mean that those 
who fail to enter the University 
would be left in the lurch, fay 
from that. Planning of education 
does not mean only the setting up 
of Universities or Higher Tecimical 
Institutes. There are various other 
fields of training which can fill the 
gap between the Higher Secondary 
stage and the University. In the 
context of our country one would 
like to see very much greater exten¬ 
sion of polytechnics for training in 
management and secretarial work, 
engineering and technological schools 
of various types for turning out 
skilled operatives — centres of voca¬ 
tional training, whose place in our 
economy should he of the hiehest 
importance. “Planning from below,” 
is what is often urged by our pcial 
thiiikers. Nowhere is the di' turn 
more appropriate than in the field 
of education. 
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Helping the plans 

Saving or spending—do it through 
a Bank and help us increasingly to 
serve you and the National Plans. ^ 



Ahmedabiul ORicc — 19, Relief Roail, Kalupar 
Bembey Office — Sir phiroeeahah Mehta Reed 
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' .ki- ,ip0{^iila&>ii'’ 'Cl^g^' ^' V 

ia Ha Open Pconomy 

Riad B Tabbarali 


'.' In a closed ^economy, defirOng ^ compoiunti of population change—births and deaths, ie, natural 
iatrease^U a relatively simple matters < But in au open economy, where mi^Olidn may well play a part>' 
ip popukdion growth compofoble to that of natural increase, serious definitionm proMems arise, and it be- 
ePmps ~essenti^ to clearly undernand the respective meanings of the'two contributing factors. 

' Ap atlempt is made below to show that there ere two sets of concepts of migration and natural in¬ 
crease,'to demonstrate that the difference between them is not only, conceptual but may also be of statistical 
significance, and to indicate Ihdr respective scopes of applicability. 

. {The vtetvs expressed are those of the duthor and not of the United Nations.] 


r is strange that one t>f tlie most 
neglected topics in population 
literature is the definition of the 
growth^ components of population 
change, tiamely, migration and na¬ 
tural increaafe'. Why so basic a topic 
has been-so little discussed is some¬ 
what difficult to understand. It 
seems to be due to the fact that 
demographers have gefnerally left 
the field of conceptual anal^is to 
the population theorists while the 
latter group has tended to set its 
models and theories in the ■ frame¬ 
work of closed economies (eg, the 
world) where migration is theoreti¬ 
cally absent, or in the framework 
of large geographic areas (eg, one 
or more national entities) where 
the contribution ol migration to 
population change is usually so 
minor ihat it may be neglected al¬ 
together. In a closed economy, de¬ 
fining .the components of population 
change — births and . deaths, i e, 
natural increase — is a relatively 
simple matter. But in an open eco¬ 
nomy, where migration may very 
well play a part in population 
growth comparable to that of natu¬ 
ral increase, not o'nly do serious 
definitional problems ari.se, but as 
we shall .see, it becomes |ssse(fliij3 to 
clearly understand the respective 
meanih^ of these two contributing 
factors. 

The aim of this note is to show 
that there aye two sets of concepts 
of migration and natural increase, 
.to demonstrate that the difference 
between them'is not only conceptual 
but may also be of statistical signi¬ 
ficance, and to indicate briefly their 
respective scopes of applicability. 

Two Different Concepts 

lb a closed economy, recorded 
birdiis and deaths between thp yeat 


Y 1 , and Y are to the population 

n+1 

living in the area in the year Yj. 
In an open economy, where in and 
outmigration take place, reeprded 
births and deaths' are to only a part 
of the initial population of the year 
Yi, Births and deaths to that part 
that outmigrated during the n sue- ■ 
ceeding years that occurred outside 
the area are accredited to a differ¬ 
ent area. On the other hand, the 
births and deaths to the immigrants 
that occurred after their immigra¬ 
tion to the area become part of its 
vital statistics. It follows, therefore, 
that recorded natural increase in a 
closed economy is conceptually 
■different from recorded natural in¬ 
crease in an open economy. 

If this conceptual difference is to' 
be eliminated, it is essential to find 
a mea.sure of natural increase in an 
open economy that would reflect 
births and, deaths to the initial po¬ 
pulation living in the area in the 
year Yi, irrespective of the place 
where these births and deaths oc¬ 
curred Let us, therefore, suppose 
that birth and death rates of 
this initial population are known, 
or can be closely approximated, for 
the n years in cpiestion. If such 
theoretical birth a’nd death rates are 
applied to the initial population the' 
result will naturally exclude births 
and deaths to, the immigrants and 
include those occurring amo'ng the 
outmigrants. They will, in other 
words, re.flecl the natural increase 
of the initial population exclusively. 

In, an open economy, therefore, 
there nre two different concepts of 
natural increase. The first, which is 
obtained from recorded births and 
deaths in the given area, we, shall 
call “area-based”. The secofiid, which 


is obtained from the theoretical , 
birth and death cates of the initial . 
population, we shall call “popula-' 
tion-based”. Furthermore, becaiue ,* 
net migration is tlw difference be- 
' tween the given population change ‘ < 
and natural increase, a different 
conoept of migration corresponds to 
each of the two concepts of batural 
hicrease in the open economy. 

Algebraic ForiAuliition 

In order to understand clearly the '• 
difference, and die relationship, be¬ 
tween that two sets of concepts of 
natural increase and migration in 
an open economy, a few algebuaic 
equations may be fonnulated. As ■ 
was first explained, popiilation-baaed 
natural increase (Np), is defined ns 
the natpral increase of the popula- 
tion'living in the area at the year 
Yi, irrespective of the plaCe of Oc¬ 
currence, i e the natural increase 
of the baw population (Nb). Area- 
based natural increase (Na), on the 
other hand, refers to the difference 
between the births and deaths that 
took place within the given area. 

It consists, therefore, of the natural 
increase of the base pt^ulation(Nb) 
less that of the outmigrants CNb) 
plug that of the inmigrants (Ni). 
Thus, by definition: 

(1) : Np ^ Nb 

(2J : Na = Nh — No-f Ni 
Therefore : 

(3) : Na ~ Np — No + Ni 
Since the two corresponding con-. 
cepts of migration may be obtained, 
as the difference between the given 
population change (Dp) and each 
of the two concepts of natural in'' ' 
cri^ase, we may write: 

(4) : Mp = Dp — Np and 
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(5) ;M* = Dp-^N» 

Now, from (4) imdi {5)* 

(6) ! Nfl = Np + Mp — Ma 
and from (3) and (6 ): 

{7) : Ma = Mp + No—Ni 

What equatio'na (3) and (7) tell 
Us is this; Area-based natural in¬ 
crease is equal to population-based 
natural increase filus the natutal in¬ 
crease of the inmigrants minus'the 
natural increase of the outmigrants. 
Area-based net migration, on the 
other hand, is equal to populaticAi 
based net migration minus the natU" 
ral increase of the inmigrants pius 
the natural increase of the outm^g- 
rants. Consequently, in order that 
Na'= Np and Ma = Mp, the fol¬ 
lowing condition should hold true: 

(8) : No = Ni 

Thus, unless the natural increase of 
the inmigrants is exactly equal to 
that of the outmigrants a statistical 
discrepancy, in addition to the con¬ 
ceptual difference, will exist be¬ 
tween the two sets of concepts. 

.Stalislical Significance 

To the earnest statistician, this 
conceptual difference would be ir¬ 
relevant if the resulting statistical 
difference is always negligible. It is 
the ofifnion of the writer that, in 
general, where population mot«- 
ments are substantial, and particu¬ 
larly where migration is of the 
’‘economic” type, the statistical 
difference may not be negligiblf^^Jor 
most purposes. This statistical dis¬ 
crepancy between the two sets of 
concepts, as was just noted, is equal 
to the difference between the natu¬ 
ral increase of the inmigrants and 
that of the outmigrants. If, for ins¬ 
tance, the numbet of outmigrants is 
substantially larger than that of the 
inrnigra'nts (or vice-versa), the rate 
of natural increase of both groups 
being the same, the discrepancy be¬ 
tween the two magnitudes of natu¬ 
ral increase will also be substantial 
and the statistical discrepancy be.- 
tween the two concepts may prove 
to be significant. If, on the other 
hand, the number of outmigrants i| 
of the same order as that of the 
inmigrants, but the age composition 
of one group is distinctly different 
from that of the other, a significant 
difference between the respective 
magnitudes of natural increase may 
be iound, and again, the statistical 
discrepancy between the two sets of 
concepts may well prove to be fat 



Iroan n^llgUtk.. ,^beB dealing with 
economic inigritlm (eg, the diffw- 
ent states in the United States), the 
discrepancy is usually of a high 
order. Outmigration areas, for ex¬ 
ample, may not only have a subs¬ 
tantial amount of net outmigration 
(in either sense) but it is generally 
accepted that the bulk of the out" 
migrants are young while the bulk 
of the inmigrants are old. In such 
instances the difference between tlie 
natural increase of the outmigrants 
and tlie natural increase of the in¬ 
migrants is not clnly due to the fact 
that more people outmigrate, but 
also to the fact that those who out¬ 
migrate have a much higher rate of 
natural increase. Consequently, the 
statistical discrepancy between the 
two sets of concepts should in this 
instance he relatively larger than 
in the two previous situations. 

Alternative Estimates 

Demographers undertaking to esti¬ 
mate natural increase and migration 
between two censuses are, therefore, 
faced with two different sets of con¬ 
cepts that may lead to alternative 
estimates of each of the two growth 
components of population change. 
The important question to be anS* 
wered here is which set of estimates 
IS more appropriate to make. 

Needless to -say, the answer to 
this question depends on the pur¬ 
pose of the estimates. This is most 
obvious with regard to migration. 
Area-based net migration, as wc 
have already seen, shows the differ¬ 
ence between the number of per¬ 
sons who left the area, and those 
who entered it. It is, therefore, of 
special interest to customs and mig¬ 
ration officers, tourist agencies, and 
all persons or groups interested in 
the net number of people crossing 
the area’s boundaries over a given 
period of time. Population-l)a.sed 
migration, o'n the other hand, is 
equal to area-based migration (i c 
to the difference between the in¬ 
migrants and the outmigrants) pfui 
the 'natural increase of the inmig¬ 
rants minus the natural increase of 
the outmigrants. It measures, there¬ 
fore, the difference between the 
positive contribution of the inmig¬ 
rants including their natural in¬ 
crease and the negative contribution 
of the outmigrants including their 
natural increase. It reflects, in other 
words, the totaklgarn or loss in po¬ 
pulation caused by fact that 


tooilt place oyci- tW 
period^. It is, ihei^rft, of opeillal 
interest to social and economic plan¬ 
ners a'nd to all groups of persons 
interested in social and economic 
development. 

As an illustration, let us assume 
that the authorities in East Berlin 
wanted to know die effect of sealing 
the city’s boundaries (assuming that 
they are tightly sealed on all sides), 
on the growth of the city’s popula¬ 
tion Over the next five years, lii 
order to do this a knowledge of 
migration over the past five years 
may lie required. The question to 
be answered by the East Berlin de¬ 
mographer is, therefore, what would 
have been the gain (or loss) to total 
population in the city (aside from 
natural increase) if its boundaries 
were tightly .sealed five years before 
they actually were ? It may easily 
be assumed, erroneously of course, 
that the answer may be obtained by 
estinnating the net difference bet¬ 
ween those who left the city and 
those who entered it over the five 
years in que.stion — that is. by ob¬ 
taining area-based, migration. The 
reader may now easily see the fal¬ 
lacy of this method If the bounda¬ 
ries were tightly sealeil, the city’s 
population would have gained not 
only those who actually left and 
remained alive to the end of the 
period, hut also their offspring. Be¬ 
cause we assume here that the city’s 
boundaries would have been closed 
to population movements in both 
directions, tin- city would have, on 
the other hand, toil the inmigrant- 
who remained alive and their off 
spring. What is to be estimated in 
this instance is obviously population- 
based. not area-based, migration 

Theory and Practice 
A "component method" often used 
by demographers to estimate natural 
increase and net migration between 
two censuses results in a third and 
different set of estimates of these 
components. This method uses the¬ 
oretical death rates (from life tables 
or census survival ratios) and re¬ 
corded births to estimate natural 
increase. Consequently, the final re- 
■siilt describes neither one of the two 
concepts previously explained. In 
fact, this method has no conceptual 
grounds on which to rest. It may, 
nevertheless, be defended on the 
ground that it uses the most reliable 
data available to estimate popula- 
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tioia-biu«(i (or arpopbased^ AatuMi 
ipcreMe and migration. Practipa^ 
considerations, however, should not 
be allowed to obscure the theoreti¬ 
cal foundations last they reliult in 
neglecting the development of data 
diat would satisfy the more appro* 
priate methods. It must be noted, 
that, in some instances, demograph¬ 
ers have discussed possible differen¬ 
ces between the results obtained by 
using recorded and theoretical birth 
and death rates®. The author, howe¬ 
ver, has been unable to find a clear 
analysis of the two concepts and 
their relationship nor, consequently, 
a statement concerning their respec¬ 
tive scopes of applicability. In fact, 
in several instances, the definitions 
given of natural increase and mi¬ 
gration are found to be at variance 
with the method used to estimate 
them, * 

Notes 

^ In duicuhiiing the “ theoretical weak¬ 
ness" of the field of demographyi 
R B Vance states that “ fertility, 
mortality, and migration are not 
I yet I concepts in any true sense, 
they are [stillj simply topics we 
investigate" (“Is Theory for Demo¬ 
graphers Social Forces, October 
1952, Reprinted in J J Spengler 
and O D Duncan, eds, “ Population 
Theory and Policy ” The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1956 ) 

° If it is assumed that the change in 
residence of the migrants does not 
significantly affect their rate of na¬ 
tural increase, it may be said that 
population-based migration mea¬ 
sures the change in total population 
at the end of the period had the 
open area been a closed one. In 
the illustration that follows this as¬ 
sumption is made. 

^ See A J Jaffe, “ Handbook of 
Statistical Methods for Demogra¬ 

phers ”, tJ S Department of Com¬ 
merce, (third printing, 1960). 
p 184, and particularly E S Lee, 
et al, “ Population Redistribution 
and Economic Growth, United 
States, 1870-1950 ”, the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
1957, pp 15-25. 

< See, for instanc-e, D J Bogue 

“Components of Population Change 
1940-1950”, Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Probl¬ 
ems, Miami University, 1957, After 
explaining how births increase 
population and deaths decrease it, 
Bogue states - 

“If the number of iiunigrants to 
a community, region, or nation 
from some place outside is greater 

than the number of outmigrants 

who leave that community, region, 
or nation for some place outside, 
the population grows; If the reve¬ 
rse migration situation exists the 


pOMilMioh becomes imaito. Thus 
^CDdae#ve diiai^ It e, Mthral 
increaael and migratioB are the 
components of papulation change ”. 
(p 1). Later, however, Bogue des¬ 


cribes his conpattem technique 
wbkli uses recorded births, adjusted 
for completeness of registration, and 
theotetieeU death rates — i e, sur¬ 
vival ratios (pp 4-5) 



Exide Batteries still keep going 
when the rest have stopped 

Silver Exide are the strong- trouble free life. Silver Exide 
est, most reliable batteries Batteries are obtainable from 
under the sun. They are qua- dealers everywhere. So don't 
lity tested at every stage of delay—and you’ll still keep 
' production .... that's why going when the rest have ' 
you're sure of a long and stopped. 
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It i» assumed thAt irriga^n remits in tnore'intensive use of land. 


An attempt is made hire to test the. vaUdUy of this assumption ufUh. det 0 for iriigated and Ofdrri' , 
nated areas in India during- t&e years 1952 to, 1957. . • , ^ " 

The conclusion tiuU emerges da that during this period crop intensity in' irrigate*ureas was dp^mUy 
less than that in unirrigated, areas'. s , ■' ■ , ‘ ' 


THE total net irrigated area offi* 
cially reported m 1952-53 stood 
at 52.4 tniilioit while the gross irlth' 
gated area in that year was 57,7 
million acres*. This works out td^ 
a crop intensity oi 110.1 per- cent. 
In other words, 10.1 per cent of 
the irrigated area wag double .crop¬ 
ped or cropped more than dhce. In 
the same year the double cropped 
area under dnirrigated conditions 
was 29.9 million acres or 11.9 per 
cent of the net unirrigated area of 
* 252.3 mijlion acres, .From this if 
may be seen that the proportion of 
the multicropped area was higher 
in unirrigated areas or ai best 
alssut the same in irrigated apd 
unirrigated ’ areas. 

At the State level the position 
was more or less the same in most 
States. In teja out of the 15 States 
^including Union Territories) listed 
in Table I, the crop fntcnsity in 
irrigated areas was less than the 
Crop intensity in unirrigated aregs. 
"niese include a few States with ad¬ 
vanced irrigation facilities as wofl 
as a few States where irrigation is 
more or less a recent development. 
The States of Andhra Pradesh, the 
.Punjab and Uttar Pradesh come 
under the former category and 
riiese States ipgether account for a 
significant proportion of the total 
irrigated area of the country. So, 
inspite of the fact that the farmers 
are familiar with and well versed 

* There appears to be some doubt 
regarding the accuracy and compara- 
.bility of net and gross irrigated area 
The doubt anscs in the case of an 
unirrigated crop in an irrigated at)ea, 
(for example, a rain fed crop of Juar 
fodder or a short duration kariff crop 
m fields receiving winter irrigation). 
It is not clear’ where si«di acreages arc- 
grouped — With the gross irrigated 
ajrea or ebewherc. The extent of sUch 
area, however, is small and is largely 
confined to the canal irrigated rabi 
, areas of U P and the Punjab where 
a short duration crop- Of juar foddCT 
is grown before irrigated wheat provi, 
dea the rains ciart enriy 


atm. - In Kajasthah dit intetai^ 
in irrigated areas was higher by 17 
pw -cent a‘nd in Orissa.hi^ only 
3 per-cent. In both these States the 
extent of -double cropping under 
irrigated ctAjditions wm Very low. 
as Bgajnst a relatively high, pro¬ 
portion under irrigated, conditiotiB, 
In Madras the crop intensity waa 
high . in both irrigated and oninri' 
gated conditions, with hitensitjr 
rates at 126 ,per cent and 116 per 
cent respectively. In the Union 
Territories (all taken together) 
the crop intensity under irrigated, 
conditions at 132 per cent was 
7 per cent more than in unirrigated 
areas. 

INu Change after First Flan 
The relative position of crop in¬ 
tensities fn 1956-57, that is after 
a period of five years or after th^ 
completion of the First Five-Year 

Table 1 i Intensity of Cropping under Irrigated and Un-irrigated Ckmditions 


in the liiie of watw an^ jrrigatitm 
techniques, they have liqt been able 
Co increase the prcqiortion of double 
cropped area Irf irrigated fields .over 
that in unirrigated fields. The diffe¬ 
rence in the crop intensity under 
irrigated and unirrigated areas in 
some States was quite significant. 
The intensity in irrigated afpas was 
lower by as much as 38 per cent in 
Bihar, 23 per cnpt in, Assam, 9 per 
cent in Madhya Pradesh and 14 
per cent in West Bengal. In'the 
States of' Uttar Pradesh and the 
Punjab it was lower by 16 per 
cent and 8 per cent, respectively. 
In Andhra Pradesh the difference 
wgs only marginal. In the remain¬ 
ing states the difference ranged fioni 
2 to 10 per cent 

Only the States of Madras, Rajas¬ 
than and Orissa shpwed higher 
rates of crop intensity in irrigated 
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Andhra Pradesh 
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Assam 

100 0 
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100 0 
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124 7 

123.9 
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Bihar 

100 4 
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too, I 

138.7 

139 3 

138.1 
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Bombay 

109 9 

112.8 

111 8 

104 5 

104.2 

104.0, 
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Jammu & Kashmir 103.8 

104 4 

104.1 

1138 

120.9 

118 4 

6 

Kerala 

113 3 

134 I 

135 5 

1190 

117.6 

117.3 

7 

Madhya Pradesh 

102 2 

101.2 

101 6 

111 6 

114.3 

112.3 

8 

Madras 

1260 

131 0 

132 5 

116 4 

111.4 

110.1 

9 

Mysore 

101,2 

■ 103.0 

10.3.3 

102 8 

103 2 

103.2 

10 

Orissa 

10i9 0 

1168 

1165 

105 7 

106.1 

105.4 

11 

Punjab 

113.0 

122.7 

1137 

, 121 4 

1374 

135 4 

12 

Rajasthan 

119.9 

119.9 

119.1 

103 1 

109.1 

106.2 

13 

Uttar Pradesh. 

109.5 

109 2 

1092 

126 6 

132 6 

130.1 

H 

West Bengal 

103 3 

102 2 

102 9 

U69 

127.3 
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Union Territories 

132.1 

120.0 

136.0 

124 8 

1378 

130.6 
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AH—Indiai 

110.1 
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114 3 

113.0 
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iNrig;aEted and lu^" 

..: Ik^a . "iiid ttot chan^* 

DU 3 & pwiSDid the total net i^ 
nga^' »w» in die odifntry xok by 
3t42 stjilion atanfe to 55.7 million 
actei ns « result o£ the completion 
of iiT^ation works initiated prior 
to or Ibi'ing die First Plan, During 
the pdriod the gross irrigated area 
also rose by S.8 itdllion acres to 
6515 million acres. The crop inten¬ 
sity on this basis works out to 114 
per cent, an improvement of 3 per 
cent over that in 1952-53. How¬ 
ever, the crop intensity under un¬ 
irrigated conditions too improved 
during the same period — the ex¬ 
tent of improvement being about 
the same as that in uliirrigated 
conditions. In other words, the 
double cropped area increased more 
or less in the same proportion in 
both irrigated and unirrigated con¬ 
ditions. 

Excepting Kerala and Andhra 
Pradesh, the situation did not alter 
much in the States as well. The 
crop intensities under irrigated 
conditions m most States continued 
to he below than that in unirrigat- 
ed areas. Even the differences in in¬ 
tensity did not change appreciably 
excepting in Uttar Pradesh and the 
Punjab where the gulf became 
wider on account of an appreciable 
rise in the double cropped area 
under unirrigated conditions. 

Noticeable change was observed 
only in the States of Kerala and 
Andhra Pradesh. In these States, 
the crop intensities were lower under 
irrigated conditions in 1952-5.3 but 
they became higher after five years 
by as much as 17 per cent in Ke¬ 
rala and 13 per cent in Andhra 
Pradesh. In Kerala particularly, the 
increase in the double cropped area 
was quite impressive — it rose from 
113 per cent to 134 per cent in just 
five years. 

From the foregoing it may be 
seen that crop intensity is not high¬ 
er in irrigated areas than in unirri- 
gated areas. This disproves the gene¬ 
rally held belief that irrigation re¬ 
sults in higher crop intensity. On 
the contrary it was a little lower or 
about the same in most States as 
well as for the country as a whole. 
From these facts it may be said that 
crop intensity is not necessarily con¬ 
ditioned by irrigation and it could 
rise or fall independent of it. 


W aao w* * I If liower IbwiiHMtty 

1b* lower crop intenuty m Irri- 
^ gated areas may be attributed to 
many factors, such! as source 6f irri- 
gati^ croppittg pattern, rainfall 
and tedhnique of farming. However, 
the impact of these factors on 
double cropping would not be the 
same in ail the States. An attempt 
is made below to explain the rea¬ 
sons for the situation explained 
above. 

Irrigation may be of two types, 
viz, perennial ajtd seasonal, and 
may come from any of the foui 
major sources namely canal, wells, 
tanks and other sources. Excepting 
irrigation from wells much oi the 
irrigation from all the sources is 
mostly of the seasonal type as all 
these sources depend on seasonal 
and uncertain rainfall for their 
supplies. This is very well seen in 
the rivers where the How varies from 
overflowing the banka ih the rainy 
season to a mere trickle ih the sum¬ 
mer months. Naturally, tlie canals 
taking directly from such rain-fed 
rivers through diversion works 
would not provide water all through 
the year. To overcome this dams 
are built across the rivers to store 
the excess in toe reserviors, It is, 
however, not possible to impound 
all the storable water since this 
would require submerging of vast 
areas of fertile low lying areas 
Even if these constraints are not 
there, the storage of all the water 
18 generally not attempted as this 
would dry the river at its lower 
reaches Storage also results in loss 
due to evaporation and seepage — 
thus resulting in high cost and low 
command area. Hence perennial 
irrigation is not favoured except 
when hydel power generation is 
linked to storage reserviors. But 
water from such canals is not likely 
to find optimum use as the constant 
tail race feeding the canal has no 
relation to needs of or demtuid for 
irrigation since the flow is main¬ 
tained even in the months of May 
and June when the demand for 
water is likely to be very small 
However, most of the river valley 
projects, both completed and under 
construction, have both the type of 
irrigation, i e, seasonal and peren¬ 
nial, with the former forming the 
bulk. It is, therefore, logical to ex¬ 
pect multicrcqiping only in that 
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benefita wtStti p«r«mial irrigation. '• 





In areas served by seasonal irriga¬ 
tion the farmers generally take the 
best crop suited to the type of irri- 
gatiem. Ah example of this is toe 
growing c»f wheat as the sole crop 
of toe year in the canal irrigated 
tracts of Uttar Pradesh and the Pun¬ 
jab as the canals start 'flowing as 
late as in September and dry up as 
early as in March. This more or 
less compels the farmer Bo take only 
one crop as no crop is possible in 
the karif because any enm depen¬ 
dent on rain (except pe^ps toe 
green fodder crop of bajra or juar) 
would trot be ready for harvest 
early enough to facilitate pre-sowing 
operations for wheat or i^er main 
crop and no crop is possible after 
wheat because the canals dry up in 
March. The soil fertiliUy would 
also be low due to the exhausting 
nature of the karif erqj, toe success 
of whicii is solely dependent on ca- 
pririou.'i rainfall, followed by a 
main rabi crop which is likely to 
be not BO good because of inade¬ 
quate presowing operatiom, reduced 
fertility of .soil and delayed sowing. 
This should explain at least partly 
the reason for toe low crop inten¬ 
sity in the canal irrigated areas in 
Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab. In 
areas served by perennial irrigation 
the farmers prefer sugarcane, a more 
profitable crop which though it ta¬ 
kes a full year to grow is considered 
a single crop and so keeps down the 
figure of crop intensity. 


In unirrigated areas, on the otoer 
hand, the farmers try to grow as 
many crops as possible. In U P and 
the Punjab, for example, the far¬ 
mers with the onset of rain sow 
either a quick growing kharif crop 
of maize or bajra. If the crop is a 
total failure due to bad distribution 
of rain or other causes, the prepa¬ 
ration for the next crop starts early 
otherwise the sowing of the rabi 
crop is delayed a little. In normal 
years it may be said that toe total 
gross returns from two crops from 
a given unirrigated area may be a 
little less than or equal to that 
from a single crtqi of irrigated 
wheat. 


Under well irrigation the crop 
intensity is likely to be high as the 
wells are a perenOial source of water 

m3 
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LOCO 

■ We supply E.R.W. loco 
boiler and superheater 
tubes from our Jamshedpur 
Works to meet the bulk 
of the Indian Railway’s 
demand. These tubes meet 
all the technical require* 
ments of Indian Railways. 



MARINE I LAMO 

Our E.R.W. tubes meet 1 Our E.R.W. tubes for land 
all the tests specified by b boilers are accepted by the 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipp* i D.G.S. & D. and comply¬ 
ing, Indian Tube Is on S with the Indian Boiler 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipp- 9 Regulations. We also carry 
Ing’s list of approved 1 ready stocks of this cate- 
mahufacturerf. B gory at our Warehou se s. 
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in katif 
'J».<^‘'is; tysed f6r fjmwv 
t Abt. '«<V*n a tbirij crops,. 

tbe reason for' 
Cediwty hi Boi^bray staM' 
Injgote about 22 rai^t. 


net «tea^ However au tbe^ ounAgemeint of .irrigation strurtas 
walla' w enouj^i waste* «—partioiilarly. sfate>owned . cartel* 

thro^i^j^ut w year. Jn nteny la*. tuljg welb.-Iilatead of waithig 
weto ^ copious only for" a for the rainy season to be over, if 


KOn^i^W';’®^ went of flip 

net 4rifii«tei> ^ea: However all the, 




: i^r iw pt^ of reapeitt;^ riportiBg 

ww .'pet ^gation tJabia 14). • rigatedi aHte^ Ai already stated mtt ' 
< ' $le|te to RatwlflMp IntoMity ' present ylatisical wsporling gVv«A ‘ 

' It is, 'bawever, possible to ta^ *0 douV«» a» to tbe ■ conn^f.Vl 

the crop intensity fcubstanriaUy in parabilHy Wf net and gross 
the irrigated areas provided certain ^ hteccttracy In, .; 

titeasures are taken The most to- ^ - 

.pbrtitet of than ^oitld be ‘bMter ^ ^ treatmiait of umrri- 

ntategetnent of irrigation ebu^bes 
^ partioiilarly. sfate>owned ,. cartel* 


M teo*»^/rn the s«ron»er inontha canals , are run with reguliJted 
wl^ teo beed for 'water is most quantities of water from the ipiddle 
^ welfe. dry up due to p.^ «. Ju'nd or early July, a short du- 
.r*arse.^ucfa wells are useful for „tio„ non-rislcy riop could he 
suppleinentmg ram water rather taken without itopairing, the pto- 
d^n to support an additional crop, ducticfti from the main rabi ' crop. 


than to support an additional crop. 
The source , of water for the lank* 
is mostly raiAfall and as such they 
, bah be affective only after the start 
of rains. The. usefulness of tanks is 
felt when rains are irre§[ular or 
come after long intervals. By , and 
large tank irrigation does not in¬ 
crease crop intensity. 

Small diversion works, lifting or 
pumping water from hvers, sandy 
river beds, utilisation of hill 
‘streams, etc, are other sources of 
irrigation, ft is difficult to say any¬ 
thing definite about the exact na¬ 
ture of irrigation from these sour¬ 
ces but a larger proportion of it 
is believed to be of the perennial 
type and thus helps in raising the 
crop intensity. Perhaps this explains 
the high crop intensity under irri¬ 
gated areas in Kerala where these 


.Tliis of course would call for 
■(i) additional applications of fer¬ 
tilisers and manures to bring the 
fertility status to that level which 
the. ram crop would havh utilised if 
a hanf crop hail not been taken up 
and, 

(ii) change in the water alloca- 
ti(Mi procedures and canal set up. 
In the caSe of tube-wells the de¬ 
sired change could be achieved if 
the water is supplied to karif pulti- 
vation at specially attractive rate* 
and prompt supply to water is en¬ 
sured. Evolving of high yielding 
short duration karif crop varieties 
.is another step that needs to be 
takeln. 

There is ■ another aspect that re¬ 
quires some attention. This is in 


Table 2; Average Area Irrigated from Various Sources and the Total 


fng ai*d‘ Pf. the treatment ot unirri- 
|ated crop area from a field under 
irrigation command or receiving 
seasonal .irrigation, is' perhaps small 
abypreSeirt as the extent <rf such 
croj^ing is negligible. The situs, 
tion, however, is likely to change 
in future in View of the intensive 
cropping drive which is underway 
and the other measures, adminitsi. 
trative and technical, that arg be¬ 
ing considered for achieving higher 
crop intensity. But it would not be 
possible to measure or assess the- 
resultant improvement in crop in¬ 
tensity in irrigated areas and .com- 
pare the same with that in unirri- . 
gated areas under the existing 'sys¬ 
tem of statistical reporting, ft is 
necessary to improve statistical re- < 
porting by suitably changing - the 
definition of net aiid gross irrigat- ^ 
ed areas. 


Overeupply of Raw Jute ' , 

'J'HE Indian Centra) Jute Com¬ 
mittee has called Jor immedi- . 
ate massive purchase of raw jute by 
the Jute Buffer Stock Association 
and the State Trading Corporation ' 
to mop up the market surplus) It 
has also to be ensured that no mill 


Irriaaled Aren during; 1952-53 to 1955-56 

('000 oele.) 


0. 

State 

1 

- Canals 

2 

Tanks 

3 

Wells 

4 

Other 

sources 

5 

AU 

sources ■ 

6 

1 

Andhca Pradesh 

3090 

2491 

724 

213 

6519 

2 

Assam 

865 

— 


603 

1469 

3 

Bihdr 

1445 

728 

496 

1645 

4314 

4 

Bombay 

630 

517 

2176 

96 

3421 

5 

.lammu & Kashmir 

667 

-- 

7 

25 

701 ‘ 

6 

'Kerala 

338 

83 

28 

315 

794 

7 ' 

Madhya Pradesh 

930 

320 

697 

93 

2045 

8 

Madras 

1914 

1981 

1162 

107 

5166 

9 

Mysore 

378 

780 

326 

205 

1689 

10 

Orissa 

551 

873 

810 

574 

2081 

11 

Punjab 

5004 

13 

2592 

40 

7647 

i2 

Rajasthan 

, 714 

314 

2100 

64 

3196 

13 

Uttar PradeSh 

4523 

1115 

5166 

881 

12266 

14 

West Bengal 

.1331 

1017 

40 

475 

2892 


Union Territones 

96 

13 

43 

95 

225 

te 

All-India 

22535 

10009- 

16441 

5524 

54452 


Compile* from; (i) “ Abstj'act of Agricultural Statistics in India”, issued bv 

the Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of 
Food and' Agriculture, Government of India 

. '' (ii) ‘‘Statistical Abstract.!^ the Indian Union", issued by the 

' ' Central Statistical Organisation, Gabinet Secretariat Gov- 

> eminent of India.- 


skips its compulsory jute purefa^ 
quota. 

I'he Committee Has made it clear, 
that the, overall position of jute was 
sound even though the initial iur- 
pression might be one of overpro¬ 
duction in the current market situa¬ 
tion. The temporary oversupply in 
the jute market has been attributed 
by the ICJC to three factors. 

First, there has been an early 
croD this year which makes a big 
difference to the pattern of xnarkeN 
ing in a country where delayed 
hafvesting of jute is the rule on ac¬ 
count of retting difficulties. Second¬ 
ly, growers need ready cash to 'meet 
social obligations flowing from the 
Piijas. Thirdly, the price of paddy 
has registered an exorbitant in¬ 
crease; this makes the bolding of 
jute by growers for a better maiket 
' impoasible. > 
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Dalai Street Turns Erratic 


lliiiridax, Momtni 


jJALAL STREET did not scale 
any new peak last week, 'nor 
did it appear to be in any great 
haste to do so. It preferred to con¬ 
solidate its position before making 
fresh advance. Equities generally 
moved up and down rather errati¬ 
cally; Technical considerations pro- 
difced sizable profit-takiiig on the 
tise but selling dried up at the 
lower levels and there also emerged 
a fair amount of replacement buy¬ 
ing. Over the week, the market re¬ 
gistered widespread losses, which, 
however, were generally small. Of 
course, the week’s trading was not 
without some bright spots of which 
the most outstanding was Century 
which recorded an impressive rise 
on strong bull manipulation help¬ 
ed by reports about the encourag¬ 
ing progress of the company’s ex¬ 
pansion schemes. Near the week¬ 
end, Steel shares also developed 
considerable firmness on persistent 
rumours about an early announce¬ 
ment of a handsome increase in re¬ 
tention prices. 

There was verv little in the week's 
news to give a decisive push to the 
market eitherway. While a few pro¬ 
minent bulls have still a firm hold 
over the market, the feeling seems 
to be gaining ground that the mar¬ 
ket need.s rest to digest the gains 
already recorded and that a further 
sizable advance will have to wait 
until Shri Krishnainachari makes 
up his mind on how exactly he pro- 
oses to boost the investment mar- 
et and quicken the pace of indus¬ 
trial activity. Will TTK oblige the 
stock market with substantial fiscal 
concession? Speculators think he 
will. But investors do not seem to 
share speculators’ optimism. Not¬ 
withstanding the recent spectacular 
recovery in the market, investment 
activity is still restricted a’nd res¬ 
ponse to new issues is rathei ■jold. 
There are still quite a number of 
issues which once commanded siza¬ 
ble premiums but are now quoted 
below par. 

Easier Teitdency 
JNCREASED groundnut 

arrivals has begUtv;'t(> tell on the 



market. Groundnut and groundnut 
oil have turned easier and this in 
turn has affected the general trad¬ 
ing sentiment. Groundnut January 
which were quoted around Rs 
216.50 at the previous week-end 
were sold down last week to Ks 
212.7,5 — the lowest rate for the sea¬ 
son so far, recorded once before tfn 
31st July. In view of the high tem¬ 
po of crop arrivals, groundnut pri¬ 
ces can he expected to show an 
easier tendency for some time, en¬ 
couraging export performance not¬ 
withstanding. How far the current 
downward move might go is diffi¬ 
cult to say because this depends 
very largely on the nature of spe¬ 
culative activity. Export prospects 
for groundnut H P S, groundnut oil 
and extractions look quite promis¬ 
ing. Already fairly good business 
has been put through and if the 
present trend persists, which seems 
very likely, groundnut prices might 
not register any serious decline 
under the pressure of arrivals In 
anv case, the current downward 
move should be regarded purely as 
a seasonal phenomenon; there is 
nothing like an imbalance between 
supply and demand. Oilseeds pro¬ 
duction is running far behind the 
Plan schedule and the targets fixed 
under the Plan are far from being 
ambitious in view of growing in¬ 
ternal consumption of vegetable 
oils. The seasonal factor apart, the 
bearish «entiment in groundnut is 
attributable to the general belief 
that the ceiling of Rs 236 per 250 
kgs fixed for the January is likely 
to be kept unchanged for the .sub¬ 
sequent contracts. It bears repeti- 
lion that to maintain the ceiling for 
futures at the same level for all 
the contracts wheY) there exists no 
Ceiling On the spot material is to 
reduce the hedire contract to non¬ 
sense. A forward contract ceases to 
be a good hedge if I'n fixing the 
ceiling rates due consideration is 
not given to the normal carryfor¬ 
ward charges which have to be in¬ 
curred in transfering ‘bull’ interest 
from one delivery month to an¬ 
other. 

TIhe weakness in groundnut im¬ 
parted easiness to the rest of the 


market. Linseed March drifted idl] 
lower from Rs 3550 to Rs 36,15 
(per 50 kgs) and cottonseed Janie 
ary eased from Rs 97 to 95.50 ir 
^ite of the strength in cotton fu‘ 
tures. Castorseed March which hac 
touched a new high of Rs 168 oi 
good export prospects and scarce 
supply eased to Rs 166 by th* 
week-epd on scattered selling and 
lack of fresh support. 

Export Performance 

Exporters reported fairly good 
activity all-round. As usual, ground¬ 
nut extractioiis were the most active, 
East European countries were men¬ 
tioned as keen buyers. Japan and 
the U K also took fair quantities oi 
groundnut extraction.®. Prices rea¬ 
lised were, however, slightly lowei 
than in the preceding week, presu¬ 
mably because of increased Indian 
offerings. Groundnut H P S evoked 
fair inquiry and here again East 
European countries were mentioned 
as the main buyers. Reports are 
that Canada and other buyers ol 
Indian groundnut are finding it 
cheaper to obtain their supplies 
from East European countries which 
are reselling Indian goods at lower 
prices in order to earn .sterling and/ 
or dollars. The U K and Western 
Europe took further moderate quan¬ 
tities of groundnut oil last week; 
crude oil fetched about £ 100/101 
per ton while refined oil was sold 
at £113-10. Shipoers continue to 
complain about difficulty in secur¬ 
ing necessary freight Export busi¬ 
ness, il IS .said, is being advei-seK 
affected by the inadeauate port faci¬ 
lities at Saurashtra which has come 
to occupy a very important place 
in the country’s oilseeds export 
trade. Inquiries with the trade indi¬ 
cate that the Slate Trading Coioo- 
ration is anxious to secure sizable 
quantities of groundnut oil to he 
offered to Morocco a'nd the USSR 
It is to be hoped that the S T C 
will make its purchases in a way 
which does not unduly excite the 
market. The present appears to be 
a very opportune time for negotiat¬ 
ing large business because of the 
increased flow of new crop arrivals. 

Shippers reported further large 
business of about 1700 tons in cas- 
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tor' oil,' mostly with Communist 
countries. Latest reports frcrai thfe 
U S encourage the hope thaj; iPdiaa 
castor oil will again find its way 
to America. WasKington has drasti¬ 
cally reduced the sale of its stock¬ 
pile castor oil from $ million lbs 
in August to 1 million lbs iu Octo¬ 
ber and it is likely that there will 
be no sales of castor oil from the 
stockpile in December. This has al¬ 
ready pushed up the quotation for 
.Jlrazilian castor oil from 11.65 to 
around 13 cents a lb, fiist pressure. 
Though export busine.ss with the 
U S has been at a standstill “for over' 
two years, the U S importers are 
again, beginning to evince interest 
in Indian castor oil. The revival 
of US buying can bring new life 
to the castor futures market which 
has been extremely I'nactive since 
long Export business put through 
last week in linseed cake was men¬ 
tioned around 500 tons, with U K 
as the main buyer. Cottonseed cake 
continued to be in good demand 
Tlie U K dnd the Continent took 
sizable quantities and jiaid about 
£ 32-15 per to'n for November- 
March shipment 

CoHon 

Prices Harden 

\|^HILE the buffer .stock scheme 
has yet to be finalised, tlie 
cotton market has developed a 
firmer tendency. If, as Press reports 
continue to suggest, the purpose be¬ 
hind the huffei scheme is to sup¬ 
port the market whenever prices 
lend to decline by about Rs 100 
per candy below the ceiling, cotton 
becomes a good ‘buy' around the 
current levels because they are 
close to the proposed official sup¬ 
port price. And if cotton consump¬ 
tion picks up with the expansion of 
the spindleage that is now envisag¬ 
ed, the gap between domestic sup¬ 
ply and ofl-take is likely to be fur¬ 
ther widened which in turn will 
tend to boost cotton prices It is 
quite possible that the buffer stock 
agency will not need to make any 
si^stantial purchases in order to 
support the market. 

Cotton futures recorded further 
sizable improvement last week. 
After rising from Rs 700.25 to Rs 
709.25 by 11th NoVembef, the 
March contract reacted to Rs 703.50 
on corrective profit-taking but it 
was up again at Rs 707.75 by the 


vreek^Mid. Im^oved aChtiment in 
futures merely reflected the steadier 
leridency in the spot section where 
prices have hardened in spite of in¬ 
creased arrivals. Mills which had 
been keeping off the maricet for the 
past few months are again in tic- 
market, with the results that arrivals 
are being readily absorbed. Senti¬ 
ment has been helped by the re¬ 
cent marked rise i'n foreign cotton 
prices. Fairly good activity is said 
to have developed in foreign cottons 
following the issuance of a part of 
the global import quota. Out of a 
global quota of 2.45 lakh bales pro- 
po.sed to be issued, an initial quota 

Busin es!> Aotei 


of 90,000 balea comprising OO^OO 
bales of cotton stapling 1-3/16 
inches and abov'e and 30,000 bales 
of 1-1/16 inches and above but be¬ 
low 1-3/16 inches, is reported to 
have been allocated to mills for 
import. Prices of East African, 
Sudan and Egyptian cottons bave 
firmed up on keen spinner inquiry. 
There has also been a marked re¬ 
vival of overseas interest in Bengal 
Deshi and Deshi prices have hard¬ 
ened considerably. While sales re¬ 
gistered up to 11th Novemhei are 
placed at 39.090 bales, total export 
Inisines.s in Bengal Deshi is esti¬ 
mated around 60,000 hales. 


Tata Chemicals 


'pHERE is a note of achievement 
in J R D Tata’s addre-s to the 
.shareholders of Tata Cheraitals, of 
which lie is the Chairman His 
satisfaction at having surmounted 
the numerous obstacles which the 
(lomjiaiiy has had to face since it 
staited its career twenty four year.* 
ago IS obvious During the year 
ended June 30, 1963 the Company 
has at last fulfilled the expecta¬ 
tions that were laised at the time 
of Its establishme'nt With character¬ 
istic modesty, J R D attributes the 
achievement to the high competence 
and efficiency of the management 
and technical staff who, against 
heavy odds and without foreign tech¬ 
nical assistance, have done a bark- 
breaking job all these years a'lul 
achieved success. Tata is confident 
that the Company has now attained 
a stale of self-sustaining growth a'nd 
that the shaiholders can look for¬ 
ward to the future with faith and 
confidence 

I'he civatly improved results of 
the year were primarily due to the 


successful completion of the expan- 
.sio'n jiroject which has rai.srd produc¬ 
tion of soda ash to 128,000 tons in 
1962-0.1 compared to 57,000 tons in 
1957. Revenue has gone up from 
Rs 273 lakhs to Rs 726 lakhs (166 
per cent) and pre-tax profits from 
Rs 25 lakhs to Rs 90 lakhs (261 
per cent). 

Compared to 1961-62, the pro¬ 
duction of soda ash increased 
h\ 25 per cent, and that of 
dense ash by 300 per cent. Pro- 
ductio’n of refined sodium bicarbo¬ 
nate wa.s deliberately restricted 
below capacity due to slackness in 
denland hut even then it was 6 per 
cent higher than in the previous 
year. There was a drop of 38 per 
lent in the caustic soda produced 
due to the closing down of the che¬ 
mical caustic soda plant which had 
become uneconomic. Producticjin of 
caustic soda by the electrolytic pro¬ 
cess inireased by 18 per cent. Sait 
production rose sharply to 2,45,000 
tons from 65,000 tons m the pre¬ 
vious year. 


Year ended June SO, 
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I960 

(In lakhs 

1961 

of rupees) 

1962 

1963 

Capital 


311' 

312 

312 

36'2 

362 

Reserves 


5,3 

64 

84 

83 

144 

Gross block 


55‘2 

708 

804 

875 

9.38 

Net blot k 


'56b 

501 

575 

611 

633 

Gro.sh revenue 


352 

351 

425 

541 

727 

Gross profit 


64 

48 

57 

53 

134 

Net profit 


31 

2b 

34 

17 

79 

Pcicentage of net profit lo 

salps 

92 

7 7 

8 2 

3 2 

11.1 

Oividcnds 


19 

14 

17 

21 

35 

Net suplus per ordy share 

(R.S) 

l.in 

0 70 

1 16 

0 49 

2.49 

Dividend per ordy share (Rs) 

0 75 

0 60 

0.65 

0 65 

1.00 
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• ^ Bales Va^oim 

^ 7 far itKreased W 34 per' ce^ 

. <'. Ircup ^ ^1 lakhs to Rs 715 lakhs,' 
and profit after providing dhp^i* 
alien and before taxes by 429 per 
^ cent from Rs 17 lakhs to Rs 90 
, lakhs. The higher profit' is attri¬ 
buted by the Directors not merely 

• to' Ihrger output at Mithapur -but 
alM - to improved efficiency, lower 

t pfoduction . costs and more econo¬ 
mic sales and distribution. The 
hi^ly favourable > results of the 
‘ year have enabled the Company to 
' provide Rs 44 lakhs for -deprecia¬ 
tion in full including alj -arrears, 
and to set aside Rs 41 lakhs for the 

• development rebate reserve in full 
and to declare a dividend on ordi¬ 
nary shares at Rs 1 per ^hare 
against 65 nP in the previous year. 

■ The output of the expanded plant 

- at Mithapur has now reached its 
fated capacity of.400 tonnes. Hie 
possibility of increasing the plant’s 
tapagity to its optimum potential 
is now under the active considera¬ 
tion of the • Company. But at the 

. ^ san\e time, as the vagaries of mon¬ 
soon often deny the Company ade- 
‘ 'q[uate supply of fresh water and salt, 
it had b^ome necessary to find a 
lasting solution to this problem. 
The Company has now found out 
Ways of substituting to a large ex¬ 
tent suitably treated sea water for 
fresh water in the operation of the 
plant without loss of production 
and efficiency. It is also taking 
steps to increase salt production 
dxyond normal requireihents so 
..that in spite of excessive rains in 
any year its operations, will ccfii- 
tinue unaffected. 

, In view of the reduced depen- 
'drtice in future of the supply of 

- fresh water for the operation of t^ 
Mithapur plant, J R D has now in¬ 
dicated that, as against the pre¬ 
vious plan to expand the output of 
soda ash by 100 tons a day a sub¬ 
stantially larger expansion can now 

’ be Undertaken. Wheji salt produc¬ 
tion IS also stepped up all obstacles 
,* to large scale expansion of produc¬ 
tion would be' removed. The 
management^ J R D said, is at pre¬ 
sent, engaged in a careful study of 
the technical, economic and finan¬ 
cial aspects of further expansion 
with^t adversfly affeepng current 
.ope||i|sns oir profits. 

The accounts of the Company 
for the year were, reviewed in brief 
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table' on pdge' 1906 Ifidicaihi'' 
progress ^ the Conipany' dufirfg 
die past 5 years: - 

Money MMket 

Thandaf, Morning 
JNTER—BANIC call money rale 
which was stagnant at 1«J per 
cent diroughout the past week hard¬ 
ened' to 2 per cent only by Wednes¬ 
day this week. An increas^ demand 
for funds, however, had been notice¬ 
able from Monday fast, but it did 
not affect the rate as- the demand 
eould be met without difficulty. No 
scarcity of funds wak felt as the re¬ 
sources position of scheduled banks 
as on November 1, was even more 
comfortable than the week befoie, 
with deposits rising by Rs 911 cro- 
res and advances contracting by Rs 
1.13 crores. In fact, bank’s resour¬ 
ces were large enough to enable 
them to place mdre money on the 
call loan market, money at call 
during that week increasing by Rs 
4.77 crores to Rs 64.52 crores. ‘ At 
the same time, the banks also found 
It possible to increase their invest- 
' ments m securities by Rs 17.41 cro¬ 
res, thereby replaang a major part 
of their sales effected during last 
month. The total investments of 
scheduled banks stood on November 
1 at Rs 776 75 crores which was 
only Rs 10 crores below the peak 
reached on September 27. As a con- , 
sequence of larger investmetits, 
bank’s balances with the Reserve 
Bank declined sharply by Rs 15.98 
Cl ores. 

This week's tenders to the Trea- 
.sury Bills amounted to Rs 4 crores 
(Rs .3.03 crores last week) against 
Rs 2 crores invited,' resulting in the 
' rate of discount declming to 2.300 
per oent ‘ from 3.310 per cent in the 
last week and from 2.318 per tent 
in the week previous. But inter¬ 
mediates sold between November 6 
aitd November 9 hardly amounted to 
Rs 4.5 lakhs comp ared with Rs 8.10 
crores during the previous week. 
Although the flow of funds to Trea¬ 
sury Bills did not increase in the 
course of the week, tKe yield on 
treasures. were lower iq, sympathy 
with the lower rates in the call loan’ 
market., The easy money conditions 
that prevailed as reflected in thh 
short term mo^ market and trea¬ 
sury bill tenders, and the absence of 
adequate demand from .trade chan- . 


Avwif''’stosti 

-lai^r noW of fiuitds tkwwda anoti- < 
^itees. . 

In context,'the hardening of 
^<^all mdifiey rate 4n WednUday gaii 
not.'aa yet indicate thM trade dtenW 
for fundw in .the wake M the busy- 
season haa now* assumed sizeable pr6- 
portiona. Quite possibly, the,dmnand 
is due to Diwalj festival which is’ 
being oellehrated this ^veek.’ifi most ‘ 
psuts of the countey. ■ iBe ioci'eatjed 
demand* is reflected in the aud^n 
spurt in Active notes by lls -35.77 
crores .and in the' fall in’ scheduled 
banks’ balances with- the. Resen'e ■ 
Bank by Rs 21.29 crores as on 
November 8. Scheduled banks d»d 
not however increase their borrow¬ 
ings from the Reserve Bank but oq 
the contrary, reduced them by Rs • 
1.53 crores to g balance of Rs 51 
lakhs. 

The spu^t ill the Notes fn 'Circu¬ 
lation caused an additional note 
is.siie of Rs 22.64 crores* for the 
week over and above the supply ol 
notes by the Banking Department 
whose till was depleted by Rs 13.11) 
crores. The net note issue was 
covered by the transfer of Rupee 
securities of the value of Rs 25 cro¬ 
res to the Issue Department. 

Central Government's deppsits 
were up ‘ by Rs 71 lakhs and those 
of Statp Governments by Rs 
, crores, but their combined borrow¬ 
ings from the Bank were also higher 
by Rs 2.90 crores. Foreign balances 
showed a small increase of Rs 61 
lakhs. 

The giltedged market was' more ’ 
active during the week althougli 
price changes were only jrOniin^l. 
the 3 per' cent Conversion Loan, 
tended to look up. Cold Bonds 
were inclined to be easy.' The tone 
is quite steady. 


Zlbe economic Mcebli; 

Foreign SidMcriptlon RaOe 
Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been found 
necessary to revise, our fordgn 
subscription rate. With effect 
from July 1963,. the annual 
foreign subscription is Rs 34, " 
50s or $ 7. 

,A Fernandes) 
figiimsM 'llfsiufar | 
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'BAl^dUMO'iUEtimiyS 

^ - {Rs teruftt) 


Reserve Bank ' ~ 

Nov • 

Nov i 

Oet H 

Nov 

, > 



I 



vt 

.Note circulation 

2279.69 

2243 92 

2257.08 

2086.96 

.2' 

' Rupee, coin 

418.60. 

120.95 

120.97 

120.82 

.3,’ 

Depoiits 

(g) Central Govt 

■ .49.39 ■ 

48.68 

52.20 

30.43 


' (b) Other Govts ■ 

14,35 

7.37 

10,36 

17 86 


(e)' Banks 

79.69- 

101.itl 

84.51 

82 79 

1 

(d) Others 

,(164.38 

163.77 

161.96 

160.07 

4 

Foreign securities 

92.46 

92.46 

92.46 

88.08 

5 

Btl’ancc abroad , 

;7 9S 

7.31 

9.10 

5.92 

6 

Rupee securities 

1964.31 

1939 31 

1939 31 

1778.29 

7 

Investments 

.219 23 

230.10 

168.21 

174 23 

8 

Loans>and advances 
to CJovts 

67.12 

64.22. 

83,88 

33,70 

9 

4 

Other loans and 
advances ^ 

141 68 

138 65 

141.22, 

150.19 

Scheduled Banks 

Nov i 

Occ SS 

Oei 4 

Nov 2, 

I 

4 

Aggregate 

Deposits (net) 

2242.68 

2233.56 

2213,10 

’M 

2048 61 


Deniand (net) 

986 73 

974.75 

969.52 

819.29 


Time (net) 

1255 95 

1258 81 

1243 57 

1229.12 

') 

Cash in hand 

56.57 

56.46 , 

55.53 

a,3.96 

3 

Balance with 

Reserve Bank 

97.79 

113 77 

79 44 

72 85 

■ 4 

■('2) + (3) a.i % 
of (1) 

6 88 

7 62 

6 10 

619 

5 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

2.40 

1 88 

3 12 

5 97 


(a) Against usance 
bills and/or pro 
missory notes —> 


0.20 

4 19 


(b) Others 

2.40 

1 88 

2 92 

I 78 

6 

Advances 

1234 43 

1237.66 

12.3a52 

1174.66 


(a) State Bank 

236 84 

233.87 

234 80 

255 23 


(b) Others 

1197 59 

1003 79 

1003 72 

91*9.41 

7 

Bills discouniecl 
(a) Inland 

177 lb 

! 73.98 

170 90 

164.94 


(b) Foreign 

56 24 

57 31 

52.87 

51.14 


(-c) Total 

233 40 

231 29 

223 77 

216.08 


(i) l^tate Bank 

16 90 

16.65 

14,55 

15.41 

A 

(ii) Others 

226.50 

214.64 

209 22 

200 77 

8 

(6)+(7) as »/., 
of (1) 

65.45 

65 77 

66 07 

- 67.89 

9 

Investment in 

Govt securities 

776.75 

759.34 

786 00 

694.05 

10 

(9) as % of (1). 

84 63 - 

34 00 

_L 

35.52 

33.88 

- 
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Bombay Money Rates 

{Per cint per annuhi) 


INDEX NUMBER DF WHOLESALJ^ PRICFS 

(Awe ; 1952=^3 = 100) 
WEEK ENDING 


Group A' Bub-Gfoup 

5.10.0 

28.9.63 

7.9,63. 

6 . 10.62 

Pood AjUcMu 

188.9 

138.7 

1S9R 

• 128,7 

CttrSfikB 

118.8 

117.9 

116.5 

108.5 

1 Pulsee 

112.4 

112.2 

109.6 

112.7 

FTulte 4k Vagerables 

116.6 

112.3 

1441 

129.5 

MOk A Gbee 

12^.2 

125,7 

127.6 

124.0 

EkUble Otis 

1M.6 

153.1 

154,6 

155,8' ' 

Fish, Bggs A Moat 

148.0 

148.5 

158.7 

162.1 

sugar A Gut 

2id:a 

. 217.4 

216.5 

166.6 

Gibers 

182.7 

182 9 

181.8 

166.3 

tdguor'A Tobadco 

11R.7 

118.7 

118.8 

ioo.o 

Tobacco 

115.6 

116.8 

115.3 

66.5 

Ruel, PoMier, Ught A ‘ 
Labrtoaflts 

ISA8 

189.8 

189 8 

122.9^ 

lUdusliiiat Raw 
Materials 

140.1 

' 140.1 

142.8 

188.9 

Plbrus 

130.7 

130.6 

134.1 

129.4.. 

Oilseeds 

160.5 

161.3 

161.4 

167.7 - 

Minerals - 

91.5 

915 

91.5 

93.4 

Odiers 

122.5 

121.5 

126,0 

124.8 

MannfaOtures 

181.2 

181,1 

181,8 

186.9, 

latenaedlate Frodncts 

ISM 

189.2 

146.0 


Finished Products 

129.9 

189.8 

1204 

1864 .* 

126.0’ / 

Textiles 

128.2 

126.0 

128.0 

Cotton 

135.8 

135.8 

136.4 

129.1 , , 

Juie 

102.3 

102.0 

101.3 

,109.4 

Woollen 

156.6 

156.6 

156.6 

141.3 

Bilk A Rayon 

137.4 

136.3 

141.1 

133.4 

Metal Products 

163.7 

T68.7 

163.7 

,1610 ' 

Chemicals 

117.1 

117.1 

117.4 

116.5 , 

4311 Cakes , , 

164.8 

165.0 

163.5 

165.1. 

Machinery A Transport 

ms 


, 

i 

equipment 

124 2 

123.9 

117.4 

Oth^ , 

128.4 

128.6’ 

128,6 

125J. 

All CommodUio.< 

18729 

186.3 

187.2 

189.6 




Cotton Textile Industry 

{Mill Sector) 

Apr 63 Mar ’63 .Apr 'b2 1962 

(Ave^age) 

Pcoductiun 

Glolh 

(Million ydt) 400 40;ii 413 416 ' 

Yam 


{Million lit) 

Stocks 

Cloth 

159 t , 

159 0 , 

154 6 

157 9, . 

j vf 

{Million yds) 
Yarn 

268 5' 

318 0 

280.9 

472 2 . , .' 

{MtlUan lbs) 

20 1 

192 

17 6 

22 3' 

Conaumption of 
raw cotton by 
textile mills 

(Lakh bales) 


- 


* >5 *■ 

Indian 

4 18 

4 05 

3 85 

, • 3.87 

Foreign 

0 56 

0 66 

0 73 

0 82 

Total 

4.74 

-4 71 

4 58 

4.69 , 


Simrce : Textile Comniisaioner,' Miniitry of Commerce an^ 
Industry. 


Cloth Production 



Nov 1 

Orl 25 

Gk't 4 

. Nov 2, 
’62 

Call money 
from Eanks 

. 

2 49 

2 18 

3.00 

Deposit* 

Avon tlAyi 

.3 00 

.3.00 

3.00 

3 00 

Three months 


3 50 

— 


Six months'. 

?'75 •. . 

3 75 

3.75 

3.73 



(Million 

metres) 



Apr ’63 

Mar ’63 

Apr ’62 

Coarse 

61.5 

62 1 

55.7 ■ 

Lower 

medium, 113 5 

116.1 

118 3 

Higher 

medium 149 0 

147.8 

169.4 

Fine 

17.7 

'193 

14 3 

Superfine ^ 22 1 2 

23 4 

20 3 

Total 

365,9 

368,3 

378.0 

Source 

t Textile ^CommisdSoneJV Bombay. 



1962 ■ ■ 
(Average) 

63 4 , 
1170 
162 2 
164^ 

2kl 
■ *380 0 


1 . 
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The BlacK Ktng elands aloof and defiant Ho is ; 
guarded by a Pawn, a squat menacing Castle I 
and a scheming Bishop Dark and determined. ‘ 
they surround him in a defensive phalanx But I 
White is attacking with two crafty Knights, a 
disdainful Queen and a spearhead of Pawns . ^ 

Ram Nath Sharma masterminds the strategy j 
Two moves, and the BlacK King is checkmated 1 
Sharma. chess player and tank lorry driver at J 
Shakurbasti Depot, Delhi, smiles Careful , 
strategy has won the day i j 

A LORKVLOAO OF POWER •' 

I 

Sharma has been driving carsi tank lorries end ’ 
trucks for Surmah-Shall tor twenty years He j 
delivers motor spirit and high speed diesel oil to , 
dealers, aviation fuels to aviation depots and j 
packed lubricating olla to customers, .the | 
correct quantity and grade against each order ! 


He must drive with Infinite care, unload with 
every precaution, keep his presence of mind 
Over two decades of performance he hae never 
been known to panic 

TODAY, AS EVER, PEOPLE LIKE SHARMA ARE W0RKIN6 
FOR YOU 

’l have 125 shares in the Society,’ says Sharma. 
A prominent member of the company’s Co-op. 
Credit and Thrift Society. Sharma is proud of hlS 
work in Burmah-Shell It has meant a fuller, 
satiefying life for him and hiafamily 

Sharma and people like him — at all levels of 
responsibility — are Burmah-Shell Today, as 
ever, they are hard at work, working to ensure 
that vital petroleum products, essential to India's 
growth and progress, are brought to you at the 
right place and time, In the right quantities 
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23, 196S' , ' '' XV;^^;47 ' /. .' ' '^;NKye Pafee 

EiWt^^^ : Wid^ Penpective ' 1914 <’ P^rtilis^s:, Wider Perspecli^^ 

K«a»: Bhifttag Ali*M««»te ' ISIS yHAT TiomUy has as th^ veftw ol tlia R»!*iJia« 

PsiUaiinM sad Public Sector • ISIS feran^, sponsored by Ae EQAFE apd Illdted rfslkii*..' 

wtooicrV vn-nre agencies, includhw the FAO, and that die FertUhfef; Gerponiti^ 

_ -r II, p -4 & host to.it are Wriily aign^ ogiiii iwSto' 'fl»n owt 

Btoim : Pe*ce Talks Founds pfcpomts Ap snpmab haoomty <>< Btpdb 6 < ‘ 


,y%bw 23, tm . ' 

<PQrtiiiUn : Wider Penpeotive ' 1914 

. AnAt : ‘Shifting Aligsiinents ' ISIS 
' Pa^hahmst tiad Public Sector - ISIS 

■MtepiaV NOTES 
JBtHPvs : Peace Talks Founder—r 
The Coat of Paddy — Who ' 
Owns Banks? — The Big and 
the Small — Intensive Agri- , 
culture—Too Little, Too Slow 1914 

CAWTAL VIEW 
MmiMn and Watchdogs 
— Romedi Thapar 1917 
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tfb^ is lh« most pt^uldug n>yt df tfab world athxli m ,d«o i)he hi|pMgi(' 
inc3don<% of stahrAikm hna itaidnii!triti4l«> Th*^ dcMiS' % oitiglihli 
out ferttSom as die one moot bnportant agekicy £or'init»di|i|', « 'dm^ 
in agrieultaral techni|ques and Aiisipg og^lBL tiud: shy 
by itself afti bring about the needed ei»'n^ — certaim ,||MGh 

as those nf the system of'Whancyt ate heyoml die range \o( gdegadfie 
technitjues. Btit it emphasises me applh^tni j(d adendb in it fidhl 
hitherto aJmoat utitoadied ior touched very lighdy by modem. devalopN' 
mettts. . '' ' « ■' a’ . , , , , , 


Tbe chtHce of the venue is also signamnit in dntt atom aatong 
the developing or underdeveloped countrus India fito Wtalifa^ > 
considerable effort in deveioping the fei^ilider hidasby hi thb douatty, 
however halting the program. It need fnudly ‘ be tneidioned hS. 
passing that Japaif whi^ Is among the worlds leaders in the trtfadtec* 
tion and use of fertilisers is not in the oStogory of ^ SCAFE eoilta- 
tries. That the "Fertiliser Corporation of Indid a||guld play hogt to the 
Confenakice is also not without aigniAcanoe, for the design osganita* 
tion whk^ it ha« built up and the nucleus dor anodter bmg developed ' 
hy Fertilisers and CbetOKala Travanwwe,.' at’ iatt . 

copa.try,4»'ttM-nfdtt path of development of dm fertiliser imiaetry after , 
many yean wasf^ in misdirect^ effort. 

The gather ing of the international technical experts and tpeciedisks 
from the ECAFTB coudtries with knowledge and expcnence of the 
particular problems of their own countries .must surely result in •many 
fruitful interchanges. To this body of Oxpests the Minister of Ifevy 
Industries, Shri Subramaniam, submitted the Wobjem^ of devising 
simpler procedures for soil surveys, so that the use diffepSit types 
of fertiliWrs dan be adjusted in proper proportions lU or^ ..that the ‘ 
maximum benefits can he derived and nutnept probities of, the soil 
restored tfnd unproved instead of being damaged. fThis is a held, in 
'which India clidtos to have acquired considerable e]qierilmtoAj|||Bt< 
we have not beOn Able to produce g proper soil niap of 
evolve a syst^ of soil analysis whkb could be widely 
seli^ing aind blending of fertilisers. To he fair to ffee Miwp^|;^ine' 
should add that what he> wanted was “suggestions as to hoi^ JpP|: fo • 
organise an effective and yet not too qpstly a system of entehs^ sow 
analysis”. The •tetfahkal problems in the wide use of fertiUsers are' * 
many and' they begin right ifiom. the stage' of production. Ino storam 
packing, handling and transportation'of fertiliser^ therafoip, n^ura%. 
foezned important .iteufis of the agenda. To Mr U Nyup^ \Jait' 
'Ewtit^ve Secretarv cd the ECAFEv dkrew pt^pted aftmtkai in. 
.0pAi]te,.a4dntM. , .Suf » .anipo<I;^|>mhl«in;t jin '^feb we have <got yiipF 
'k distribution vmd this WAS ^ot l^tibned k|| either. ‘ 
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-„ fih^ . <rf fcrtiWw 
K .'lWHit linSlM^^d- .^jiftt in this cava* 
try {prtiliserB are .told as a matter 
of policy at an inflated price,, and 
that the prices charged are ^iKMJt 
the h^est in the world! The 
obvious explanation would be that 
even without much promotional 
activity the demand was very high 
and, because of tardy internal pro¬ 
duction and shortage' of foreign 
exchange for imports, the Govern¬ 
ment was in no position to meet it. 

The fertiliser industry is highly 
capital intensive and for any of 
the countries in this region under¬ 
taking its development, the import 
content of the investment is excep¬ 
tionally high and Mr U Nyun ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the discussion 
at the Conference would reveal the 
possibilities of manufacturing ma¬ 
chinery and equipment for this in¬ 
dustry in countries of the region 
other than Japan and India which 
were the only two manufacturing 
them at present. 
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It is true that India has some 
fabricating capacity. It could, if 
the Plan performance were better, 
have much more. But with the 
progress of steel and heavy-machine¬ 
building as slow as it has been, is 
not Shri Subramaniam again lead¬ 
ing us up the garden path by hold¬ 
ing out hopes of setting up the 
manufacture of pressure vessels 
and compressors for the fertiliser 
plants when we are in no position 
to fabricate simpler equipment to 
significantly reduce the import con¬ 
tent of the steel expansion pro¬ 
gramme ? 

After much groping, planning of 
fertiliser production is being put 
ort the right lines in that reliance 
is being placed on indigenous and 
competent design organisation, and 
production is being increasingly 
switched from a basis of coal to 
one of petrochemicals. More 
attention is being paid to costs of 
transportation, availability of raw 
material and proximity of consum¬ 
ing areas in choosing the future 
location of fertiliser plants. TTiis 
is in pleasant contrast to promises 
made offhand earlier of a fertiliser 
plant for every State. The logic 
of ’this development has been re¬ 
cognised by putting the new Mini- 
ste^, for Oil in charge of chemical 

I9t2 


l!s.v£i)da8trki . 4 ISD, so that k unified 
af lha twa U Mahred 
at tib Miisftitriai levid. ^ Ho- 
mayun "Kidjir uall fiava |£e field 
c^Hy ibadked out halt Um and 
rich experience of past mistakes to 
draw upon. 

Since the Conference is of all 
the countries of South East Asia, 
the wider perspectives of fertiliser 
development in this part of the 
world should not be lost Here Mr 
Nyun pointed out “the limited 
of domestic markets is the 



sue 


cMp^ntiMi IB trade 
, Ihrt ’*f' It^iisei* .COpid'.le 111^%- 
ed, it wobhl go a lonK twy tibratls 
rewiicitig this impediment thua' im- 
ablin^ the countries of the region 
to enjoy the benefits of economies 
pf scale”. The obstacles to- .this 
desired development am well 
known. The discussions should re¬ 
sult in concrete and practical sug¬ 
gestions for overcoming them, for 
nowhere else is the scope for Asian 
cooperation as promising as In 
fertilisers. 


Arabs: Shifting Alignments 
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*JpHE year 1963 is likely to go 
down in Arab history as a year 
comparable to 1958, when the fra¬ 
gile equilibrium erf some States was 
precipitated into a new phase of 
instability that eventually evolved a 
new ^uilibrium. Whether the fluid 
situation in Iraq will produce an¬ 
other Kassem is not clear yet — in¬ 
deed the entire significance of re¬ 
cent events in Baghdad is obscure. 

Iraq led the way in the current 
phase of coups by ousting Kas- 
sem last February. When the 
Syrian Baath Party followed suit 
last March and seized power, 
the way seemed momentarily 
clear for some real advance to¬ 
wards a socialist Arab unity. Sad¬ 
ly, the long propounded ideals of 
Michael Aflaq and Baath Socialism 
were insufficient (at least, in the 
short term) to overcome the deep 
cleavages between Arabs both out¬ 
side and within Syria and Iraq. In 
addition, while the Baathists have 
no fundamental political differences 
with Nasser, they must display due 
caution and safeguard the interests 
of their small nations against the 
overwhelming size and strength of 
Egypt. As a consequence, Iraq and 
Syria agreed to federate with Egypt 
only if they could do so together, 
acting as a counterweight to Egypt. 
Nasser for his part could not tole¬ 
rate any possible diminution of his 
power by becoming only one in a 
triumvirate of equal partners. The 
brave words of federation expressed 
in the April 17 agreement disinteg¬ 
rated (as might have been expect¬ 
ed) in a vitriolic war of propagan¬ 
da between Damascus and Cairo. 
Nasser by reply turned to reorganis¬ 
ing his foreigij^ supporters and the 
Syrian Nassensts attempted a coup 
in July, The Baath Govammant re¬ 


acted brutally by shooting and gaol- 
ing Nasserists. Syria simultaneously 
tried those that bredee the union 
with Egypt in 1961 and those who 
subsequently tried to restore it. The 
domestic threat inevitably forced 
the Baath regime to tighten its se¬ 
curity leading to the pre-emi¬ 
nence of the familiar military figure, 
this time Major General Amin El 
Hafiz. The resignation of the March 
Government of Salah Ed Din Bitar 
a few days ago suggests that the 
Syrian regime has not yet entirely 
settled down — and probably will 
not do so until the Army is back 
firmly in the saddle. 

Meanwhile, these changes shifted 
alignments throughout the Arab 
world. Egypt sought to isolate Syria 
and Iraq by restoring ite iormerly 
embittered relations with the Arab 
rnonarchies, Jordan and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. Normalisation of relations with 
Saudi Arabia is required in addi¬ 
tion to relieve the strain on Egypt 
of maintaining the major recent 
Arab truimph, the overthrow of the 
feudal regime of the Imam of Ye¬ 
men. Egypt IS under continuous 
prwsure in pursuing its own fast 
and forced economic development 
with continuous extensions of State 
ownership, while fostering foreign 
Nasrerist movements (open and sub¬ 
versive), and supplying help to 
friends — for example, to Algeria in 
her war with Morocco. Similarly, 
Jordan, now isolated from her natu¬ 
ral trading partners, Iraq and Syt e 
ria, has sou^t to normalise rda- " 
hons with Egypt (four Jordanian 
■iNossensts have been recently 
moted by the King to at in Jor. 
dan s Upper House), to relieve her 
complete alignment with the Vest 
(relations with the Soviet Unteh 
were re-established in July,' and 





W b« lioping. 
RilkBls m&k«' up {or uome-ul 
^mae ht recent U S aid, not 
ileaet in order to pressurise Wash- 
^gton) and make cloeer her ties 
with ^udi Arabia. 


idei|U BamHiiim have 
ytif Under the strain ot govWnidg 
a ccmntry riven by disintegrative 
forces atid faced abroad by an over¬ 
whelmingly superior rival. Perhaps 


the ntori w4ve of revoluriom will 
bring those idegls a little closer to 
realisation even while sweeping 
away the Baath party from the seats 
of power. 


Hiis reshuffle in the Arab centre 
has now had repercussions on "^the 
geographical edge, Iraq. So far as 
can be seen, a conBict developed 
between a faction favouring uiuon 
with Syria, led by the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Saleh A1 Saadi, and sup¬ 
ported by the Baath para-military 
force, the National Guara (which ex¬ 
ercised disproportionate influence iU 
the capital while most of the Army 
was in the North, engaged iti a pu¬ 
nitive war on the Kurds) and the 
Air Force, and a group favouring 
new approaches to Nasser for a 
revival of the federation plan (led 
by Foreign Minister Talib Hussein 
Shabib, and including the Minister 
of the Interior, Chief of Police and 
Chief of Military Intelligence). The 
immediate cause of the conflict was 
the elections to the supreme govern¬ 
ing authority in Iraq, the National 
Revolutionary Command, elections 
initially won by Saadi. Shabib oust¬ 
ed Saadi, and in new elections, 
made his faction supreme, only to 
find the regime taken over by the 
non-Baathist President, Field Mar¬ 
shall Abdul Salam Aref, in the 
name and with the support of the 
Army (Aref’s brother is General 
commanding the Third Division, 
stationed not far from Baghdad). 
While leaders of the Saadi faction 
fled to Madrid, and those of the 
Shabib group to Beirut, the Baath 
leadership in Baghdad declared a 
plague on both houses and recom¬ 
mended new elections. Meanwhile, 
Syria’s General Hafez who is said 
to favour Saadi has allegedly moved 
Syrian troops to Mosul in North Iraq. 

What all this means politically is 
obscure, aldiough Aref is certainly 
more sympathetic to Nasser. What 
is probably more likely is that the 
new regime, whatever its eventual 
colour, will be mainly a mouthpiece 
for the only strong national force, 
the Army. From its ranks, a new 
soldier could emerge to attempt to 
restore unity on the familiar found¬ 
ations of dictatorship. If this does 
no more than permit some further 
economic development, on the basis 
of the substantial oil revenues re¬ 
ceived by Baghdad, it will have 
achieved something. Meanwhile, tiie 


Parliament and 

'J'HE feftr that the setting up of 
a new cranznittee of Parlia¬ 
ment to report on the working df 
public sector undertakings would 
hamper their freedom of operation 
is ihiwarranted. ‘file proj^sM emn- 
mittee has no phwen hitherto not 
possessed by Parlhiraent. Both the 
Public Accounts and Estimates 
Committees at present examine the 
working of public undertakings as 
part of their work of scrutinising 
the expenditure of funds voted by 
Parliament. Accountability of pub¬ 
lic undertakings to Parliament is 
also ensured through questions by 
Members, debates under normal 
Parliamentary procedure as well as 
debates on the grants concerned 
and, in exceptional cases, when 
allowed by the Speaker, through 
motions of adjournment, censure, 
confidence, etc. 

The need to allow the public 
sector undertakings to carry on their 
business without interference by 
either the executive or the legisla¬ 
ture in their day-to-day functioning 
is well recognised, but it has not 
been honoured in practice always. 

To quote from the letter from 
Shri S G V Mavlankar, the late Spea¬ 
ker of the Lok Sabha, to the Prime 
Minister in which he suggested the 
setting up of a separate committee 
for public undertakings; 

“To my mind, asking of ques¬ 
tions or raising discussions on 
the working of such bodies 
[public undertakings] by the 
whole House is neither desirable 
nor practicable. The corpora¬ 
tions must be left free in their 
day-to-day administration and 
Ministers should not be called 
upon to answer detailed ques¬ 
tions or discussions in the House 
except on such occasions when 
questions of some general policy 
have to be raised or dbcussed. 

It is also clear that the Estimates 
and the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittees are already overburdened 
with the work assigned to them 
and find very little time to go 
into the working of corporations. 

I have also other practical diffi- 


Public Sector 

culties. Memhera are tabling a 
large number of questions, reso¬ 
lutions, and giving notices of dis¬ 
cussions relating .to these corpo¬ 
rations. At present they are ois- 
allowed on plea that as these 
corporations have their own con¬ 
stitutions and have a certain 
amount of autonorpy, varioug 
Ministers are not directly con¬ 
cerned with detailed aspects of 
the matter and, therefore, they 
should not be called upon to ans¬ 
wer them in the House. A large 
number of notices are, therefore, 
disallowed and this is causing 
an avoidable dissatisfactioa 
among the Members. A via media 
has to be found whereby Mem¬ 
bers are made to feel that their 
legitimate grievances are not be¬ 
ing throttled and there are safe¬ 
guards from the Parliamentary 
point of view.” 

This summarises the essentials of 
the problem which is sought to be 
solved by the retting up of the 
new committee. Since Mavlankar 
gave his considered opinion on the 
subject, the number of public 
undertakings has multiplied and, 
as the Minister of Industry pointed 
out, reports of some 60 public 
undertakings are now presented to 
Parliament every year but, owitig 
to the pressure of other work in 
both the Houses, it is found diffi¬ 
cult to discuss more than four or 
five of them. As a result, apart 
from the work of the Estimates 
and the Public Accounts Commit¬ 
tees. which cannot look into every 
single public undertaking, the ac¬ 
countability to Parliament of diese 
undertakings is ensured more or 
less on a hit or miss basis with 
attention generally focussing on 
stray failures and instances of mis¬ 
demeanour or inefficiency, collected 
by individual Members through their 
private intelligence. This has ren¬ 
dered Parliamentary control irregu¬ 
lar and uneven, and oftefn even lax, 
and has also prevented the foster¬ 
ing of the conventions of self- 
restraint by Members which alone 
can ensure freedom of public 
undertakings from interference — 
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faa turn «uunutt«$, whicn inll 
cQOtist of tea meiaben from tl)» 
Lok Sakha an^ five from the Raj^ 
So^, will etcaoihie the rep^ 
and account* of the public uade^ 
takinga and the reports o{‘ *the 
Conq>troJier and AuditorTGeneiWl on 
‘them and judge whether they arc 
being managed in accordance with 
sound business principtes and 



‘It'ha* liiten 

ttlt‘<thc eoeudittee ^ihaii 
tiot «c<minh matteif coocemhig 
tna|or Govermaaht jnlicy, on the 
one hand; and dgy-to-day administ¬ 
ration, on thp otW Policy qiiee- 
tions have been excluded from the 
pundew of die ooowtittee so as to 
ensure that it does not duplicate die 
work of the‘Estimates Comifaittte. 

'Hie line that distinguishes cont¬ 
rol from interference is excqption- 



aillc wf, 

raeot'-han be deidiW, 1 i--r- 
tiv*e Parliatnentary control -eOitf- 
bined widi the autonoiaf qf 
undertakings de|»nd8 on ^le 
lity of judgment and es|^ «f 
raint s|^wn by Members ol Pai^fti- 
oient, ^e specialisatioinr of a' smtail 
number of Medibers in the affinn 
of undertakings should 'hidp 

in fosteidng these essential gttil* 
butes in Parliament. 


Weekly Notes 


Burma : Paam Talks Foundar 

IJENERAL NE WIN’S attempt to 
argue Burmese Communism into 
national conformity, has stumbled on 
the stubborn facticmaJism that has 
consistently splintered Burma since 
independence. In June, fifteen months 
after his coup, Ne Win offered a 
general amnesty to political pyison-i 
era, releasing some foiir and a half 
thousand (hut not the former Prime 
Minister, IJ Nu) as an inducement 
to the variety of political and na¬ 
tional groups to sink their differ¬ 
ences in his programme of Burmese 
rural Peronism. Talks were initia¬ 
ted in August with the two Commu¬ 
nist groups, Bed Flag and White 
Flag' — those with ^akin SoVs 
Red Flag Communists ended abrup¬ 
tly on thmr insistence tliat the price 
of their co-operation was a national 
DOalition . governinent which should 
include U Nu and the AFPL. 
(AFPL leaders were arrested in the 
uune month). Talks with the Kachin 
eaders who demanded in September 
in independent Kachin State fared 
io better, although negotiations are 
ot yet complete. However, Ne Win 
eiXiated with the White Flag Com- 
umists, a more substantial group 
lan their Red Flag brethren. The 
n-week telka with the groups 
ctttded und^r the National Democ- 
tic United Front finally collapsed 
Novbraber 16, and on the follow- 
^ day-several hundred members of 
: Front were arrested by the Gov- 
iment. The Course of events 
ivog the Front with ho option hut 
return to the jungle and take up 
ns once more. Ne.Win mUy have 
daved no pxire than some closing 
the ranks , of the leftist opposi-’ 

\ forces. 

f aJI- idw talks pibceed'^ilaHy* 
G^ral will fad' himself' with 

' ‘ , .v.v. < 


only the Army to enforce both na¬ 
tional unity and his own rule. Like 
other countries in Soi^th East Asia, 
Burma has constantly suffefed from 
a tendency to disintegrate inm auto¬ 
nomous warlord zones engaged in 
contfnupus regional civil war. Now 
the General has dedicated himself 
to an active programme of social 
reform to wean the peasant from 
his local loyalties and encourage 
rural development—both to relieve 
Burma’s da'ngerous dependence 
on rice exports, and raise per capita 
income and output to at least pre¬ 
war levels (income is 87 per cent 
of what it was before the war). 
Caws have already been passed to 
secure to the peasant his land, to 
safeguard him against landlords, 
and extend rural credit; a bill is 
pending to nationalise (with com¬ 
pensation) the land of absentee 
landlords. In addition, welfare 
measures are being framed Io 
cement die loyalty of the cities, 'Fo 
increase domestic contnrf of the eco¬ 
nomy and raise popular enthusiasm, 
extensive nationalisation measui-es 
have been introduced, covering the 
export-import trade, rice distribu¬ 
tion, and Burma’s 22 private 'banks, 
Burmese and foreign (including that 
of Red China). Overall, the em¬ 
phasis is elatiste and nationalist, 
including persecution of foreigners 
(for example, the ban on,Rangoon’s 
mainly Chinese traders). One »»roup 
not so far won over by this appear¬ 
ance of radicalism is the students 
— the Army opened fire on their 
demon strations last July,, and set 
"aEouT, demolishing the Student 
Union building, famous as a centre 
I of ofiposition to the British in pre- 
indgsendetice daya. 

MtMft the.trouMai erf Burma 
have arisen from its lade of na¬ 



tional cohesion—each grpup M pre¬ 
pared to take its opposition to the 
status quo to the point of open war. 
This instability prompted Ne Win’s 
earlier flirtation with power in 1?S8, 
and it was the danger of Shan sepa¬ 
ratism that brought the Army bads 
last year. Factionalism under the 
relatively weak and inefficient U 
Nu, in the guise of democracy, 
despite Its toleration of national 
disintegration, was bearable. Whe¬ 
ther Ne Win can by force achieve 
at least tile same mertia is still 
questionable ~ the unity of the 
Army is no more guaranteed than 
that of the country. 

The Cost, of Paddy 

AT. long last, perhaps. Government 
is likely to have some factual 
basis for the formulation of ratio'nal 
price policies for major agricultural 
products. Detailed data on the cost 
of production of paddy and other 
economic aspects of paddy cultiva- 
non are now- reported to be available. 
These have been gatliered through 
farni management studies conducted 
by the Directorate of Economics and 
btaustics of the Ministry 'of Food 
and Agriculture in selected districts 
in the majoi rice-growing States. It 
IS expected that Government wouM 
sopn release these data to the pub¬ 
lic in their entirety. That will en¬ 
sure a full and open discussion of 
the value of the daU which are pre- 
■sumably going to gmde Government 
in some measure in, its price polities. 

What little has come out so far 
seems to conform to existing know¬ 
ledge on this subject. There is, the 
studies have show-n, a wide degree 
of intfei-regional variation in the' 
coat of production of padiiy. Thi? 
may be due to various factors 
including the requirements of wnW 
and manure of diflorent soih and 
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|p»<;«0«i]Mifie f»r tiw 

ne . toil or lieii^i; prMUoi^ wiUi it 
FMUkHi. Se<ioiiitty» out of podcet 
wRMs <rf the farmer* afo report* 
.to average about -one-half ot the 
ti coats ^ cultivation. The other 
i » coo^Kned of imputed costs 
rd^KCt' ii rent of owned land, 
Brest on hxed asseta remunMation 
family labour, etc. Thirdly, costs 
n to vary considerably with the 
B of the farm- This would pre- 
nabiy be due not so much to eco- 
mies.of scale, about the existence 
which in Indian conditions there 
much difference of opinion, as to 
ler factors like the likeliliood of 
! larger farmer having land which 
intrinsically better man that of 
s small farmer, as also more care- 
lly looked after by terracing, etc, 
d the ability of the large farmers 
UM more water and good quality 
ids, and to attend to the crop 
(re frequently. Further, costs 
lich are based on data collected 
ring the base period 1954-57 have 
ice registered considerable rise, 
jugh in varying degrees in differ- 
t regions. Data is also reported 
have been collected on the pro- 
cers’ share in the consumers 
pee, which is revealed to he 
ughly between 70 and 80 per 
It. The margin has to accommo- 
te, besides profits of the intcr- 
sdiaries, such cost items a.s tram- 
rtation, milling, storage, grading, 
istage, retailing, etc. 

It would be no easy inattei, how- 
er, to use such data for formu- 
Ling price support policies. Un- 
te industrial costs, large .slices of 
sts in agriculture are not quanti- 
ible even within a reasonable niar- 
n of probability. Further, agri- 
illural piice policy will, in many 
y regions and sectors, also have 
encourage or discourage grow- 
g of particular crops. In this 
rious groups and interests will 
ive their say. The discussion 
the margins between what the 
insuiner pays and what the pro- 
lOer gets is also likely to ignite 
notions. But the fact is that mar- 
ns in India are often much nar- 
iwer than elsewhere, and the ten- 
incy is likely to be towards their 
idening. 

fhe Owns Banks? 

"?HE flutter at the Reserve Bank’s 
move to ask scheduled banks to 
irnisb information about the 


' df their ^ves Is ^te 
iiiiwamia^v The- iaqHiry ia 'an 
eietettsion < of the earlier study by 
the Reserve Bank of the pattern of 
ownership of public non-financial 
companies. Its fuidings might have 
a bearing upon the proposed am¬ 
endment of the Banking Companies 
Act, but no one expects them to be 
so startling as to change ofk-ial 
policy or even public opinion on 
the question of ownership of banks. 
The Reserve Bank itself should 
have no illusions about the signifi¬ 
cance of the data it will collect. 


Ra 315 laUiSr ol whicli 
Lie -owned Rs 12 hdcha and 
Rs 8 lakhs were r^giateted m the 
iMunes of banks and their subsidia¬ 
ries doing executor and trustee busi¬ 
ness. The other prindpaf holders 
were the Maharaja of Gwalior, 
Sfaapeorji Faltonji, Wadia, Romi 
Mehta, Tata, Gamadia, the Ranns 
of Nepal and Prudential Assurance^ 
registered in England. None of them 
held a significant prt^rtion of the 
total share capital. The Union 
Bank, incidentally, is believed to lie 
a close afliliate of the Central Bank. 


The inquiry will no doubt sub¬ 
stantiate the well known fact that 
ownership of big banks is fairly 
widely dispersed while small banks 
are owned by a few diareholdcrs. 
The Life Insurance Corporation 
holds fairly large blocks of shares 
in all the big banks. The Reserto 
Rank already knows who controls 
which banks and how; the informa¬ 
tion It will collect on the hroad 
pattern of ownership of shares will 
serve purely a statistical purpose. 
It will not throw any fresh light 
on such vital issues as inter-hnking 
of control over banks and industry 
and the concentration of bank 
advances. 

The Banking Companies Act lays 
down that no single person can 
hold more than 8 per cent of the 
share capital of a bank, that no 
bank director can be direelor of 
another bank or of companies which 
together hold more than 20 per 
cent of the share capital of the bank 
concerned. These provisions have 
posed no problem for arwbody. 
Three of the big banks. Central 
Bank, Bank of India and United 
Rank of India, are not controlled 
by any single bu.siness group. On 
the other hand, Punjab National, 
United Commercial and Baroda 
which are controlled by Dalmia 
Jain, Birla and Kilachand, rpspecti- 
vely, have a distribution of owner¬ 
ship, controlling blocks of shares 
and directorships which neatly 
avoids infringing the statutory 
provisions. 

The Big and the Sntall 

VjTTHAT do we know of the owner¬ 
ship of banks? The broad 
pattern for some of the banks was 
rougWy as follows in 1958, writes 
Dr R K, Hazari : 

The Central Bank • had a share 


The Bank of India had a share 
capital of Rs 300 lakhs, of which 
L I C (including its subsidiaries) 
held Rs 35 lakhs and banks and 
their subsidiaries Rs 14 lakhs. The 
other principal holders were Ruia, 
Cowasjee Jehangir, Tata and Thao 
kersey. 

A rather significant proportion 
the shares of these two banks, it 
may he noted, is registered in tho 
names of banks and their executor 
and trustee subsidiaries and to that 
extent the beneficial ownership of 
the shares is unknown — and will 
remain unknown even to the Reserve 
Bank unless it calls upon the banka 
to furnish precise information about 
their holdings in the capacity of 
mortgagees, pledgees, trustees and 
nominees. It is possible, for in¬ 
stance, that the Tata holding in the 
Bank of India is somewhat larger 
than would appear from the list of 
shareholdeis. 

Punjab National is indisputably a 
Dalmia Jain bank even though the 
Reserve Bank has removed the Jain 
nominees from its board. In 1958 
the Jains collectively held 31 per 
(cnt of its capital, in the names of 
various individuals and companies. 
In the aggregate, 81 per cent of iU 
share capital was owned ,by indivi¬ 
duals, 7 per cent by finance cegnpa- 
nies, 3 per cent by banks, 1 per 
cent by trading companies, 5 per 
cent by L I C and 2 per cent by 
trusts. The National Bank of Lahore 
is practically a subsidiary of Pun¬ 
jab National and the little-known 
Universal Bank of India is the third 
bank in the Jain group. 

The United Commercial Bank had 
a share capital of . Rs 200 lakhs, 
Birla held 20 per cent of it, in the 
names of various mdustriaJ, finance 
and insurance companies,and indivi- 
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fwauti^ 

was own^dl liy 
'iBaiytoiuus,. I?, per .cent eacfa by 
and industrial companies* 8 
pW 'cedit by 1, r C, and the remain* 

, ^ 2 per Cent by insurance compa¬ 
nies and banks. 

The UtUe-known Hindustan Com- 
pieroial Bank is controlled by the 
I K group, which collectively holds 
about 56 per cent of its share capi¬ 
tal of Rs 125 lakhs. Industrial com¬ 
panies own 37 per cent of its capi¬ 
tal, finance companies 18 per cent, 
individuals 40 per cent, and L I C 
and insurance companies 2 per cent 
each. The J K block is distributed 
among various companies in the 
group. In relation to its share 
capital the bank’s deposits are very 
small. 

The Oriental Bank of Commerce 
is even smaller. In 1958 it had a 
share capital of Rs 11 lakhs, of 
which the Karamchand Thapar 
group held R.s 10 lakhs. Thap.ir 
trading and finance companies held 
55 per cent and 9 per cent, respecti¬ 
vely, erf the total capital, and indi¬ 
viduals held the remainder. 

It may be confidently expected 
that the Reserve Bank inquiry will 
confirm this pattern of dispersed 
ownership of big banks and rela¬ 
tively greater concentration in the 
shareholding of smaller banks. 




1 

'if;-! 


lnl«nsfv« Agricultun 

J'HAT agricultural production 
would go up if all the required 
inputs — irrigation, improved seeds 
and implements, fertilisers and 
pesticides — are used in appropri¬ 
ate ' proportions is a truism which 
does not need to be established. 
What the Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme (lADP) aims 
at is to demonstrate what combi¬ 
nations of inputs are most effec¬ 
tive, given the physical supplies, 
and bow the farmer can be persu¬ 
aded to use them. Introduced' on 
a pilot basis in three selected <hs 
.tricts in 1960-61, the Programme 
was extended to four more districts 
in 1961-62 and is currently being 
introduced in one district each of 
♦be remaining eight States. Since 
it is still largely at an «q)erunental 
stage, the need for continuous eva¬ 
luation and asMisament is obvious. 
In June 1961 the Ministry of Food 
apd 4^eulture set up an Expert 
Cbipmittee to undertake day-to-day 
pvfehittiop of tbe woricing of the 
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^rogninune 4s w«ti 4a to' publish 
periodic progress' repmts. The 
Conunittee has just issued ity first 
rqmrt, covesiing die penod up to 
tbe end of 196263. 

Since the Programme, which is 
to run ever » period of five years, 
is hardly two years old in most 
of the districts and as much of this 
period hat been taken up in making 
preliminary arrangements, creating 
the requisite institutions and build¬ 
ing up administrative and extension 
services, it is understandable that 
the Committee feels that it is too 
early to judge the impact of the 
Programme on agricultural develop¬ 
ment. No attempt, therefore, is 
made to evaluate progress in terms 
of the Programme’s objectives; in 
this report the focus is on the g«?ne- 
ral concept and approach and on 
the problems encountered in the 
iriidal years. 

The lADP is an idea; the imple¬ 
mentation of this idea ig sought 
through agencies which already 
cover the rural sector, like the 
Community Development Program¬ 
me, the cooperative movement and 
panchayati raj. The e,ffective parti¬ 
cipation of these different agencies 
is secured through coordination 
committees functioning at the cen¬ 
tral. State and district levels. The 
idea of a unified approach to rural 
problems, of agricultural planning 
through people’s institutions, of an 
agricultural extension service to 
function as an integral part of the 
rural administrative structure, of 
supporting services to render effec¬ 
tive the production programmes of 
individual fanners — all these are 
features common lo Community 
Development and the lADP. Simi¬ 
larly, the geographical unit of the 
Programme is the Development 
Block and it functions within the 
setting of Community Develop¬ 
ment through the latter’s function¬ 
aries, principally the Village Level 
Worker. 

What diittmpishes the lADP is 
that it is limited to a few areas 
selected for their potential for 
quick increase in productivity and 
the fact that the whole Programme 
is farmer-centred. A whole array 
of services — provision of credit, 
fertilisers and, seeds, as well as re¬ 
search, experiment and extension 
and educational work — ig made 
available to the fanner on the basis 
of farm and idllage production 
plans. The lADP is an Impact 


'pro|pnn»!i»i Tbe^ 
pn»^' pt^oethtea*’ 

fergnoe to partietilar Ht 

hutatic^ is mtraded to ' S pse il pg 
agricultural devehixnH^ ««i4r i 
wider fnmt; sinulariy* ^ aw^ 
dology. and practice emergbig fron 
the working of the Pix^rasmlae 
expend to become part of tb 
routine of administFative and teeb 
nical departmetats and get l»nlt jn 
to the normal procedures of ii»ti 
tutions like the cooperatives. 

The I A D P does not cover tin 
whole of agricultural produt^on 
Developments that require larp 
capital investment and take time u. 
mature — major irrigation, drain 
age, land reclamation, etc. — an 
not taken up by the Programme and, 
of course, it has nothing to do witli 
land reform and relate.d matten 
though tenurial status is a vital 
production incentive. Through Care¬ 
ful selection of districts initially, 
the problem of facilities which re- 
quire Jong term investment has 
largely been avoided so far. But as 
Its coverage expands, tliough the 
hard core of the Programme will 
still be a minimum combination of 
quick-yielding practices, increasingly 
if may have to include measures of 
more than purely shprt-term charac¬ 
ter Further, with expanding cov¬ 
erage, in addition to cropping plans 
for individual cultivators, there will 
be needed wider plans for the block 
and the district as a whole which 
will indicate the broad crop pattern 
desired into which the farm plans 
will have to he fitted 


loo Little, Too Slow 

^HAT is for the future Immedia¬ 
tely what the I A D P aims to 
achieve is to augment, organise, and 
make more effective . 

(a) institutions that supply 
credit, handle agricultural supplies, 
store, process or market agricultural 
produce and perform educational 
and guidance functions for farmers; 

(b) technical and other agri¬ 
cultural re,sources — fertilisers, im¬ 
proved seeds and implements, plant 
protection equipment and pesticides 
—and farm planning methods; and, 

(c) human abilities and skills 
of those who work on the farms and 
in the rural institutions so that they 
are receptive to new opportunities 
and put new skills and resources to 
effective use. 





- A tW Admits ‘Vairioitis diffi-' 

,ouHje», some (4 tbem organuwtionA}, 
some connected with operation and 
some Inherent in the soclo■economic 
milieu in which the Programme has 
to function, which have impeded 
progress”. This has necessitated 
changes, in the tempo and methodo¬ 
logy and even the content of' the 
Programme. Many factors have con¬ 
tributed to the uneven progress in 
different districts — the varying 
levels of initial cooperative ‘ttnd 
agricultural development, problems 
of getting the full complement of 
staff trained and in position and of 
making arrangement for agricultu¬ 
ral supplies, etc. The mam impiedi- 
ment was, however, the weakness of 
the institutions, particularly the. co¬ 
operatives, to handle a programme 
of this type. For instance, the co¬ 
operatives still make their adv,mee8 
with little regard for the use to 


wfaioh dm credit is put Hut die 
area whero cooperatron is at its 
weakest is in respect of marketing 
agricultural produce and as a result 
the credit mstitutions^ capacity to 
lend is affected by mounting de¬ 
faults of members. 

Farm planning was hampered by 
shortage of data on which to base 
extension recommendations, the lack 
of understanding of farm planning 
processes both by the cultivators 
and the held extension staff and the 
limited experience of credit institu¬ 
tions in extending loans on tlie 
basis of production plans. The 
shortage of extensiem staff and tlieir 
unpreparedness in terms of know¬ 
ledge and equipment together with 
their frequent transfer and the de¬ 
mands on the village level workers 
for non-agricultura! work have been 
other limiting factors. It has also 
not been possible to create basic 


facUitm like fg^leuteoto workups 
and soti testing Jaboratortes, osgahl- 
SBtions for pr^uction and dis^u- 
tion of quality seed, and information 
units to disseminate information 
useful to the farmers. Finally, as 
long as the cultivators’ tenurial 
status is uncertain and there are a 
large number who hold land on in¬ 
secure lease, the Programme is 
bound to be hampered. 

The report mentions that in 1962- 
63 in 117 blocks in the seven selec¬ 
ted districts the Programme covered 
about 10.6 lakh hectares out of a 
total cropped area of 37 lakh hec¬ 
tares, or less than 30 per cent In 
view of the vital deficiencies in the 
implementation of the Programme 
noted above, it may be wondered 
whether even this modest figure 
does not exaggerate the impact of 
the I A D P. 


CapUal View 

Ministers and Watchdogs 


^Ip^IJS'TEH has been long in com¬ 
ing We are still clad in bush- 
shirts and various types of ‘undress’. 
Only in the evenings can the more 
anaemic detect the nip in the air. 
But the weather is treacherous, what 
with the common cold, ’flu and such 
things. Des[)ilc all this, the busy 
season has begun. Touiists and 
VIPs are passing through The 
hotels are full ‘Shikslia’, the .lir 
exercise, is over And the inevita¬ 
ble seminars have begun, ’ 

The political elite in the capital, 
however, remains in pensive mood. 
Something is seriously wrong some¬ 
where. No body knows what. 

Questioning is widespread as to 
why the Prime Minister has to re¬ 
organise his Cabinet in the style of 
a magician — one trick at a time. 
This uncertain, hesitant approach is 
most damaging to the efficiency of 
Government and the functioning of 
those ministiies which are slated for 
reorganisation. 

Balance in Bduealion Ministry 

Chagla’s appointment as Eduia- 
tion Minister, for example, was to 
have been announced on the eight¬ 
eenth of last month Hindi chauvi¬ 
nists, fearing that both Education 
and Information and Broadca.sting 


Romesh Thapar 

were to be taken over by non-Hi ndi- 
ists (to use the politest expression) 
threatened to agitate. The Prime 
Minister began to do a re-think — 
and now we have Chagla to reassure 
the South that Hindi will not be 
pushed too hard and Deputy Minis¬ 
ter Bhakt Darshan from Uttar Pra¬ 
desh to act as the guardian of the 
‘mother longue’. 

As for the problems of education, 
crying out for solution, nobody 
seems to have given them a thought. 

Ten Yean Too Late 

Chagla has been appointed to 
the Education Ministry ten years 
too late — although the antique 
pictures of him in the papers give 
a different impression ! There was 
a time when he held many strong 
views on the objectives of education 
in a developing, multi-linguistic 
country like India. But now, to ex¬ 
pect him to spark new thinking in 
a ministry which has in a sense to 
act as path-finder i.s wishful. 

In all prohaliility the ministry 
will continue to plod, for only a 
younger, technically equipped per¬ 
son could generate the energy to 
transform and streamline our educa¬ 
tion policy, and win the confidence 
to make the States fpllow it. Nor 


is it wise to expect Chagla to give 
a hold lead with regard to the lan¬ 
guage policy. He might have made 
a more effective Foreign Minister. 

Continuing Uncertainty 

The creation of tWo new minis¬ 
tries, Subramaniam in charge of the 
Ministry of Steel. Mines and Heavy 
Engineering and Kaliir in charge of 
Petroleum and Chemicals, is cer¬ 
tainly a step in the right direction. 
However, a great deal of re-orga- 
nising has to be ordered before we 
can feel satisfied that all is well. 
And, of course, the speculation 
about who will handle the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting 
continues unabated, although rumo¬ 
urs are current that Satyanarain 
Sinha’s temporary posting to this 
Ministry might, alas, be made per¬ 
manent. 

We now await the third in.«tal- 
ment of the reshuffle and reorganisa¬ 
tion. And there is little chance 
that we will gel moving until the 
last in.stalment has been announced. 

The process of implementing the 
Kamaraj Plan, if we can still call 
this business by such a name, has 
uncovered a number of very inter¬ 
esting facts. First, there i.s a grave 
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Mugtttihed aii4 


^Mir^e .<4 aii4 ;M». 

in llic CongRSft Pn% 
Wbo' can. J>« fleiwjl4eied bn Cabinet 
potta. Second, there is an' ,*yen 
graver shorta^^ at men vfbo have 
^Mscialiiil leahingt or who have 
mbered to specialise. Tiiird,- tbe 
powerful party tycoons in the Stales 
are reluctant to move to the Centre 
in this period of uncertainty and 
confusion. And, fourth, the oppot- 
tut^ity to strengthen the leading role 
of the Centre, an opportunity which 
-presented itself at the time of the 
Chinese attack, has been so badly 
muffed that the Centre is weaker 
today than even before. 

'Meanwhile, the Lok. Sabha' — 
happily wasting much valuable 
time on the inconsequential Walcott 
■ episode — seems earnest about its 
watchdog role over public enter¬ 
prises, buf is unable to' cut through 
the legal and administrative quib¬ 
bles over forming such a committee. 
It is ironic that so many years have 
gone .by without Parliament evolving 
Some kind of effective agency for 
scrutiny of public enterprises. 

Too Mueii Secrecy on Defence 

Genuine public sector men are 
Only too smxious that some such te¬ 
gular scrutiny be maintained, al- 
mough there is the natural fear that 
committee members might not do 
their ‘home-work’, being interested 
only in the extension of their per¬ 
sonal patronage. This watchdog 
eommittee could well become one of 
the most important and decisive 
bodies designed to free public enter¬ 
prises from the palsied grip of 
incompetent bureaucrats and to 


'*'■'-'r/‘ ft 

iheai. die' tb^ug^btfid »app(M 
and 'encouragement ne*d. 

' .There ig.np denying^that Parlia¬ 
ment is jU-infonned about the 
actual state of affairs -in our public 
enterprises, but the lack of infor¬ 
mation on other vital departments 
of Government is as pronounced.- 
For example, a large number of 
MPs arc perturbed by the fact that 
they are unable to obtain any co¬ 
herent picture about our defence 
•effort, evm after the sorry, scandal 
of last year. The ridiculous extent 
to -which this secrecy is carried 
can be guaged from' the effort to 
keep certain public enterprises con¬ 
nected with defence out of-the pur¬ 
view of the projected watekdog 
committee. 

Chavan Not Assertina Himself 

Members i>f Parliament also 
cannot be silenced for long on 
what they consider to be the deli¬ 
berate attempt to keep the ■ admi¬ 
nistrative affairs of the armed 
forces from their scrutiny, parti¬ 
cularly when criticism of the kind 
that was voiced during Krishna 
Menon’s tenure is again being 
heard, And not just occasionally. 

Normally, Parliament would be 
content to leave it to the Defence 
Minister to handle the complicated 
affairs of the armed forces in a 
difficult phase of overhaul and ex¬ 
pansion. But Chavan, for some 
inexplitable reason, is still shy of 
taking effective control of the 
affairs of his ministry — or that, 
at least, is the impression in in¬ 
formed political circles — a’nd this 



is- mo 

mforflaatfo'n ‘fltain JDqbii 

Ministry. ' * 

Undet the present ' Enwg^ 
set-up, this doiiMiid can only,! 
voiced in JParfuttuent 
secret session evdry now abd thi 
would help to riear.the ait tod. k 
inaccurate reports gossip. T1 
Prime Minister needs to' give tb 
frequently-mooted proposal 'serio 
thought, 

'l 

COncress SoeiaUMn . 

Even as ParliamChf gets down 
business, the ruling party is befi 
asked te discuss a. crucial, .issi 
raised at the AlCC session at Ji 
pur. A circular, comprising ti 
“generally-approved” note op *0 
mocracy atid Socialism’, togethi 
with the texts of the ■ major af 
minor amendments, has bwn di 
tributed and leading members i 
the party have been sounded f< 
their suggestions. This marks 
significant phase in the debate c 
Indian socialism which will fin 
its climax at the aifnual Session < 
the party at Bhubaneshwar i 
January. 

The debate, obviously, is muc 
overdue. In Uttar Pradesh, fc 
example, the powers that ^ pe- 
suaded themselves to ration suga 
on the basis of income. -The mor 
you earn, the more sugai you ge 
Presumably, in famine conditior 
the same principle would appli 
Only intervention by the Centi 
wag able to kill this brilliant idei 
trotted out no doubt by a ‘socit 
listic’ Congressman. 


THINK. 

To equip one Jaw an adequately at 
the front, 50 to LOO men have to work on 
the home front. 

WORK RESOLUTELY FOR STRONGER DEFENCE 
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The Programme that Ifae 


'f%3i i* being IcHlod. Which m^sam 

whai? Well, TW3 .Btoiids for 
Iluilt Was The Week Thnt' W»^ ^e ' 
title •oi a late-night B B C satirical 
t^evifeinn- programme. £very Satur¬ 
day it ie wat^ad by Some. S to 10, 
miMion people, and it was schedfuled 
to cpnliime until well into next year; , 
Last week; the BBC, with barely 
a*hip(;’of a blush,'announced that„ 
it' would eome' off the ' air in 
Ifocemben 

And what on earth, you may well 
ask, does this matter?- The'answer 
is that the rise,* atid mote pattiCu- 
hu>ly the fall, of this television pro¬ 
gramme casts a shatp light op Bri¬ 
tish society and on British politics.’ 
The .programme, which began leas . 
than a year ago, at once Won ah 
enormous success which astonished, 
and, embarassed, the BBC, which 
had never expected to have, such a 
notorious and rebellious step-child 
on its hands. TW3 was something 
new, something completely different 
from the cosy, ,good-naturedi whole¬ 
some humour which, with a few ex- 
neptiohs,. was ,all that British tele¬ 
vision, BBC or commercial, had 
permitted itself. Its teem of yOung 
satirists — that ‘young’ is important 
-=-were sharp tongued, often savage. 
Their' forte was political satire, 
which often amounted to barely 
concealed abuse, with a pronounced 
anti-Establishment edge. They were 
ajiti-humbug, anti-pomposity, anti- 
conservative which often meant , ahti- 
Conservative but might , equally 
moan' lampooning the ofiiciaMeader- 
ship of the Labour party or the 
now-accepted orthodoxies of *prO- 
, gressive’ liberal thought. Nothing 
was sacred, 'They were quite ready 
to satirise rriigion. They sometimes 
used naughty (not very naughty) 
four-letter words. 

. ' . The Crime • • • 

In oU»r words, they were saying 
in public what millio'ns of people, 
mainly of their generation, think 
and say among theniSelveB. This was 
TWS’s success—and its crime. They 
bad irreverently pulled put of the 
cupboard all those skelptons which 
ohrso^ety prefers to kwjp shut up. 
«Whifih is to say that tmr satirical, 
programme was one pf'the very'few 


serious ,ffrin« that haf ever appear¬ 
ed in the British' mass-media. 

‘ It is, a fact, for instance, that 
British society . is not ‘ a Christian 
'sbtiet’y, aby more than Indian so¬ 
ciety is non-vjg>lent. Not even nomi¬ 
nally are a majority of our people 
members of .any Cnristian church. 
But by mutual copsjpiracy of silence 
we like to kct if were not so. 
I*arliatiient opens with . prayers. 
Little ddllops of peptonised religion 
appear here and there in pur news¬ 
papers and our broadcasting pro¬ 
grammes. And to thumb your nose 
at tbe, sincere beliefs of our Chris¬ 
tian minority is just hot done — in 
public. Numbers of people think 
that ‘politician’ is a synonym for a 
ctxxiked bastard, but no one who 
wants to be thought of as respect¬ 
able and .responsible would put it as 
crudely as that—in public. The 
'accepted sexual morali|y is perhaps 
the most widely ignored of dll out 
accepted moral standards; so much 
one may admit, but what one may 
not suggest, widiout arousing howls 
of protest, is that conceivably those-. 
who Ignore it ■ are, ’ hi certain cir- 
cumstpnces, right. Yet at various 
sodaf levels all of these attitudes 
are quite wide-spread and quite 
freely expressed—;'and for virtual¬ 
ly tne first tipie in modern years 
(the British press used to be muph 
less inhibited) through TW3 they 
were given public expression, 

, ... and the Punishment 

The result Was predictable. TW3 
was offensive to many* perfectly 
Serious and intelligent people, and 
it is an. accident of human nature 
that those who aie offended are 
much quicker to protest'than those 
who applaud. So they protested. 
Alpiost at onc^—and it is this that , 
illumines the organisation of our 
society — the BBC b^egan to get 
cold feet. Mitjions’ oi people were 
happy to' wat{h TW3. A, trivial pro¬ 
portion of tferin felt strongly enough 
disturbed by -ft to make any overt 
objection, But because these pro¬ 
tests Were Oft behalf of the 
liahed Order, they, were listened -to. ’ 

Not outwardly, of course. The 
'B B C, 'which has grotvn a great 
deal bolder since it had to face 

• , ’ '><> 
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commercial competition, gave the 
impression — and <fuite probably 
seriously believed — that it was uri-, 
worried,! the prograirtme would go 
right ahead. Etc, etc, etc.. The prq-. 
grammq was'suspended, . genuinely 
to give it a rest, for stmietime in 
tbe summer. A new winter series', 
began last anonth and was intended 
to run 'until the spring. Then last' 
week the BBC said it would c.ome'. 
off before the end of the* year. TImi 
reason it gave was that 1964 was 
election year (during which, quite” 
properly, the BBC feels it*^ould 
be particularly careful td be im- 
partied) 'and that therefore it mi^ht. 
be difficult to maintain the pohri,*' 
cal content of TW3, on whiCn the 
programme depends for its bite. 

No Political Influence 1 

The argument wkg hard to faiflt 
TW.S is undoubtedly slafttod against 
Toryism, The trouble with this ex¬ 
traordinary ‘ explanation was 
timing. After all, we have known 
for many months that TW3 was 
slanted against Toryism. And ffie 
BBC presumably knew that ^mdaf 
British election law Parliament may; 
not last more than five years. 1959 
plus 5 equals 1964. Had Broad¬ 
casting House Only just learned to 
do its sums? In other words, what- 
had happened to make the ' pr<^ 
gramme’s continuance into 1964, 
which was quite acceptable in Octo¬ 
ber. unacceptable in November? ' 

The answer given dajckly by Ha¬ 
rold Wilson was “political influence” 
(and he might well be right, re¬ 
marked one of the many cynics 
who ^0 not take out Harold' quite 
at his face value, observing that the 
last programme before the decision 
was announced had included a 
sharp attack on him). The BBC 
replied flatly that there had been 
no political influence whatever. In 
the sense that Conservative Party 
headquarters did not write a letter 
on the topic, this was no doubt 
true. It was probably true even in 
the sense that Sir A of the Tory 
party did not invite Mr. B of tite 
jS B C to have « quiet that With him 
in his club. But only the most in-, 
norent will suppose that those wlfo^l 
guide tbe destinies of'the BBC Ak 
-so in^ a political vacuum The 

loA; 



liiMD^' 

mitto oi out lodety » such thftt the 
tMurer you are to the tc^ the hoore 
your notice is likdy to bo drawn 
iiweHiaibiy to what oiTendg the ei* 
tabliehed order and away from what 
offends decency, moraiity or ooQi' 
mon-sense. One can hardly unagim 
that the lords of the BBC had 
failed to notice the particular sava¬ 
gery of their satirists towards our 
newly-appointed prime minister — 
and after all the poor chap only 
got the job through lack of ambi¬ 
tion, didn’t he? 

Fleet Street Aggressive 

What it foils down to is that the 
next election campaign has already 
begun, with the new session of Par¬ 
liament. The Conservative party is 
fighting ruthlessly for power os it 
has not bad to fight since 1951. Its 
tied organs in Fleet Street are already 
snapping, snarling and smearing at 
their master’s commands. And what 
did they see? ()n an extremely 
powerful medium of communica¬ 
tions, which ought to be impartial, 
gad sir, so long as it is on our side, 
a team of irreverent young men 
also snapping and snarling, if not 
smearing, at nobody’s command 
but in general in the Labour Party’s 
interest. It is no coincidence that 
the papers have been unusually full 
recently of complaints against these 
“so-called intellectuals’’, “brash 
young cynics’’, “destructive critics’’ 
and the like. On top oi this we 
were told that the show has been 
losing its bite, which is partly true; 
part of the explanation, which we 
Were not told, was that already the 
muffling fog of ‘good taste’ and (al¬ 
most always) unspoken censorship 
was seeping down through the BBC 
HO that the satirists did not quite 
know how hard they could bite. 
This again, the creation of a cli¬ 
mate in which nothing overt is said, 
is characteristic of our society. (It 
may well be preferable to the crude 
repressions of some other societies, 
just as, arguably, it may be desir¬ 
able that society should indulge in 
a conspiracy of silence about cer¬ 
tain disputed standards : woolly 
toleration may be better than clear- 
cut ferocity. Your correspondent 
merely feels that a society which 
already has some generations of 
tolerance behind it could abandon 
some of the wool). A complete in- 
si^ record of dte decision to kill 
.TW3 mighl^.||to to be a compete 
inside something almost 




tihtltely trivial: it would in fact be 
a profoundly revealii^ case-study in 
social organisation. 

Tlie announcement of TWS’s pre¬ 
mature death was variously receiv¬ 
ed and interpreted here. Perhaps 
the most informative reaction came 
from the political correspondent of 
the Conservative Daily Telegraph, 
He remarked that “there will not 
be many tears shed on either side 








of the Commons w Thn, 8|0mHa| 
impression is that it has outstayed 
its wfikome’’: a comment which 
says something about TW3, but, itl 
its wealth of smug contempt, infi¬ 
nitely more about the Daily Tda- 
graph and about British politicians; 
both indispensable to the British 
way of life, bless ’em, but, by Ood^ 
if the dispossessed ever abandon 
tolerance fpr revolution one w;ill 
understand why. 


n towards progress .«* 


India StaamtUp Co., Ltd., hu 
s steady racord of prograu... 
Since IndepandeiKO, Its ton¬ 
nage has increased ft'om about 
iSfiOD O.W. tons to over 
200,000 D.W, tons—more ton¬ 
nage being still on order. 

Its services are also extending 
to various trade routet. After 
initial consolidation in tha 
India-U.K.-Continent trade— 
the Company entered the 
Indo-Soviet service to tha 
Russian Black Sea ports in 


1956 and later to Rnmaalan 
ports. In 1959 the Company 
forged still another link in the 
overseas with South America, 
and in 1960 it extended iti 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and repuia- 
Uon for fast, efficient and 
dependsbie service built on the 
personal care given by their 
experienced officers end crew 
to the cargo entrusted to them, 
have earned them the goodwill 
of their customeis. 
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B^ier Pmits of Ch^per Sweets 


■f , ( “ ■* ' 

^flEN tl» G(>ve,i?ijnent does mot 
■ , or 'raanot or. will hot’ govOrn, 

'govettuneot by, w»e ^people (sop" 
ptnedly* a critcridh of democracy)- 
talcet'' on a- very.iiteml nkcaning, 

"Cd-Psinner roaistiWKe'’, is too tame 
a tenta 'to describe something spine 
citfwiift of Calcutta have been do? 
jng, succesrfully, what the Govern* 
meat had failed to do. First it was 
.whh’ rice. Prices rose, despite 
Prafulla Sen’s piteous appeal to 
the. trade and the altogether inade; 
quate competition from fair P^?® 
^ops. It was the same story vfith 
fish, an itemi of food to which «11 
true Bengalis .are alntpst'pethologi* 
cally,- compulsive-maniacally, addic¬ 
ted. Prices rose, , despite * Chief 
Minister Sen’s “gentlemen’s agree- 
m^t” with the ring that rules the, 
fish market in Calcutta, To seek 
to,' establish the identity of those 
“gentlemen” wp* a. prize exercise 
in futility, 'ftie story repeated 
itself with.sweets as Bengal’s “Bro¬ 
ther’s Day”'approached. Prices rose. 

Extension of Noti-aligniuent 

On Sunday the people went into 
action. They demonstrated before 
the shops, in north Caloutta, which 
had doubled the prices of sWeetS. 
The price of sandesh promptly 
Came down .from Rs lO, to Rs 5 a 
kilo.' Because the resistance of 
shopkeepers was feeble there was 
no clash. The police, it is reported, 
stood by. The newspapers reported 
the event with unstated approval, 
pronouncing on - neither the legalis¬ 
ed depravity of traders nor the 
totally illegal coercion exercised by 
a section of the citizenry. In other 
words, the Press, like the police, 
stood by. It seetns to haye been 
forgotten that the Press and the 
police have positive and well-de- 
.-fined'functions to perfomf in every 
givefn situation. Neither ejltitled 
to extend India!^ “nonralignment” 
to the point of pr^ndteg tpat, 
just because dtisre no ttouble 
in the polids setise,, bodi traders v 
.who rai^d fheH- prices and citizens 
,who hrouahl diem .down were equ-^ 
ally rightT ^ jS^tsfeddy, sdmpviiere^ 
must have ' wroii^ st sbme 
|>dnt:' and it cannot lie said that 
' * ' ' 


the Press and the police, who stood ' 
and waited, also served. 

■ H there were no orgkhised Gov" 
emmeht' iq ‘WeA Bengal, the blood¬ 
less War between trade and. consu¬ 
mer dould be*di(mksed as a harm¬ 
less .episode. The fact id that there 
^ in West Ben|;al a highly organis¬ 
ed .and highly ex|»nAve . administ-' 
tation, presided over iby Prafulla 
Chandra Sen representing the 
mighty Congress, Party, fe may be 
all right for .ordinary observer^- to 
view the struggle -as a' battle bet¬ 
ween unequals and sympathise with^ 
the wekker .Consumer and welcome, 
his temporary tridmph against 
organised business. But this is pre¬ 
cisely the kind _ of rituation where 
even a laissez-faire State, comes in; 
and ours' is not g laissez-falTe 'State. 
Our State rules over a large ^pd 
, enlarging area of life and| in c^ie 
form or -abother, regulates the en¬ 
tire rest This is the State, let it 
be repeated, that stood by and let 
trade and consumer fight it out. 
That the fight was non-violent (un-, 
usual for Calcutta) is agreeable but 
irrelevant to the issue involved. 

In a free market the seller, is 
entitled to charge fpr his ware all 
that the traffic Will bear,, as lo'ng as 
the consumes is free not to buy. 
There is no evidence that the shop¬ 
keepers of north Calcutta applied 
any unauthorised methods to ^r- 
suade people to buy their sweets 
at their prices. In these Circum¬ 
stances the trade is entitled, to pro¬ 
tection against^ the people’is coer¬ 
cive acts. This protection, as we 
have seen, was not' forthcoming; 
and the trade yielded. 

The Other 

If, on the other hand, the view 
is taken that, at Iea.<!t for essential 
commodities, the consumer is en¬ 
titled to protection' agaipst the 
rapacity of profiteers, the State 
should, surely, have stepped in It^ 
appare'ntly, did not, would not or 
could not. So the consumer had 
to do what the iState had not dope 
r- coerce^ fhe ^ trade to l^lve its 
price for iatufcjL A cynical def- 
initioai of Government is that'it is 
'Ihe, stqireme foerc^ all die 
Coetdva atfenriea ftat" constihite a 
State, Recent auccesdful deinonst- 

* I ’ , ' 


rations by the pkiple of Cofeutta 
' have > denactnstrated, it is suggesthd, 
nothing more and nothmcleu than 
thkt the Gdvernment of West Bqn* 
gal. has ceased to be the supreme 
coefeer. Has the popular ViU em¬ 
erged victaridua?^ 

.<It is altogether facetious to claim 
that success|ul popular demonstra¬ 
tions bespeak toe trjumph of de¬ 
mocracy. • Thasa are, in- fact, oyid- 
. ence of the defeat of democracy in^ 
India. Iri'Writers’ Buildings sits'a' 
popularly elected Government, antt- 
ed not only with, a popular mam 
date but also with a vast admhii- 
strajtive machine to enforce what¬ 
ever it thinks the people want done. 
In mch a set-up, popular demonat- 
ratiems should be entirely'unne<^ 
sary. .Yet the Government not only 
permits toe people to ,take over the 
functions of the police bqt almost 
encourages them to do sa That tio 
physical harm came of it all takes 
way nothing at all from the dan- 
' geroiis implica.tions/ of what hap¬ 
pened lately. 

' Earlier Failure 

The Government’s failure, to pre- 
ve'nt demonstrations was of course, 
preceded by its. other,' bigger, fai¬ 
lure to induce in India’s business 
community any sense pf fauness, 
Here, thCn, is the basic contradic¬ 
tion: the consumer as' voter elects 
the Government while his exploiter 
as provider of the Party has to be 
permitted to make extra profits to 
enable himself to donate more to 
the Party. There is,‘of course,, 
nothing new in all this; this is, in 
fact the dilemma of all democratic’ 
governments. Where the Congress 
is culpablh is that in its slxtren' 
years of absolute rule it has failed 
even to begin to address itself to 
the cohtitadictioQ Vitii a view to 
evolving even a precarious and 
tentative definition of toe price toe 
consumer must pay for develop¬ 
ment. . ‘ 

The new element in' the Bengal 
situation is the' emergence of 'a- 
monster which rriay prove less con¬ 
trollable toan free, jbiiterprise has 
proved. ^ It £(< pppulto'will aban¬ 
doning its elective mnetions arid 
taking over ' eitiicutiVe functions. 







Nobody grudges the north C«lciMt«> 
man hiu cheaper aandesk and roso- 
g«{£a; he is welcome to all the rice' 
and fish he can lay his hands on. 
By thinking himself forced, perhaps 
rightly, to resort to coercion, he is, 
abo, laying his hands on the.l&ov- 


ermnent. It should not he nOces* 
•ary to spell out the fi^htful poesi* 
bthttea of Bie process. 

Perhaps, again, even this was in¬ 
herent hi la condition bangalaise, 
which has always been importantly 
different from the genera] condition 


uultemAo. Bbi^ was tbe Brift to 
turn to terrorism. €ontttt»to« in 
Calcutta have turned to what mjay 
be called non-violent terrorinn. 
Which, of course, is a cOntradie- 
tion in temts. 

— FHbbertIgIbbet 
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Death of a Maharani 

An Animl of Rural Bengal 

Bara* Pe 


Coming back home, last summer from vacation, as the train entered the first targe junction in Bengal, 
/ was met with newspaper headlines that Maharanittihirsuu Radhanani Devi of Burdwon had passed away 
the day before, e^ter beating a painful illness with considerable fortitude. 

This was news ; for it not only meant a loss to charities in Burdsean, but also the end of an experi¬ 
ment. 


YEAR Btad six: months back^ 
the town of Burdwan had 
made, at least provincial, headlines 
with the election campaign of the 
Maharani. Vardhamana Nagari is 
ona of the most ancient urban sites 
in the country. If it can be^^n- 
tified with Takkaha Ladha of the 
Jain chronicles, it was the sophisti¬ 
cated town where the Digambar Jain 
saint, possibly Mahavira himself, 
who had wandered in the days be¬ 
fore Christ, was shooed out by 
mongrels set upon him by the 
bourgeois, profaned by his ethe¬ 
real sartorial sense — or so a Jain 
epigram informs us. In later times, 
it was the, tow^i from where, scan¬ 
dal says, Mihr-unimissa was abduct¬ 
ed for Jahangir’s harem. In the 
eighteenth century gazetteer-cum- 
chronicie, the Riyaz-hs-Salatin it 
was reputed for its fighting-cocks 
and its cows; and in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the Punjabi Khatri Rajt^ of 
the town, rich m their landed pro¬ 
perty, secure in their religious 
eclecticism and literary culture, 
proud of the title of His Highness 
Mahatab Chand, gained from the 
British for supply of transport to 
fight the Mutiny, turned to large- 
scale profit from their superb eco¬ 
nomic location. 

The Star of India Gale 

Even in drought years, the 
Damodar basin from the Ajoy and 
Dwarakeswar Rivers in the north 
to Arambagh and Howrah in the 
south look green and smiling. 
When the Damodar used to vent its 
spite on the plains, the basical ly- 
single-crop economy was thorough¬ 
ly unstable. Now, there is at least 
the prospect that the crop of the 
Radh region will not be completely 
ruined by floods. In any case, die 
rents commanded by agricu^ral 
land in these parts have always 
been considerably higher tbatt- fn 
the Western uplands of Be^al. 
Coal was first discovered in the 


westernmost subdivision of the 
Burdwan administrative district, 
Raniganj in 1774 and Ratifganj 
coal fields were the first to be deve¬ 
loped systematically. That was from 
the thirties of the last century. 
Both the Tagore family and the 
Burdwan Raj family invested con¬ 
siderably in collieries; with the 
difference that the former who 
come of eighteenth century specu¬ 
lating stock, had their investments 
wiped out in the rolling depressions 
of the early nineteenth century, 
while the latter were able to ride 
out the early instabilities with the 
help of rent from their lands. 

In the twentieth century, Bijoy- 
chand Mahatab built the preten¬ 

tious Star of India Gate into the 
town, surmounted by conventional 
figures possibly of Justice and Mer¬ 
cy, in honour of a visit by Lord 
Curzon; was insulting to Katnsay 

Macdonald for befriending Indian 
workers and was abused by Ram¬ 
say Macdonald as “a pot-bellied 
swashbuckler”. Edwin Montagu has 
noted delightedly that Bijoychand 
could reply in kind, calling the 

future Prime Minister of Britain, 

“a white sardar-coolie”. The Zamin- 
dari family of Burdwan had estab¬ 
lished its position in the social hie¬ 
rarchy of the region. 

This hierarchy since early British 
days has been enforced by law. 
Burdwan was one of the first three 
districts which fell into the jaghir 
control of the Company, as a re¬ 
ward for putting Mir Jafar on the 
masnad of Mursbidabad. It was ex¬ 
ploited by the early revenue officials, 
men of ^e Johnstone and Graham 
families of West Coast Scotsmen, 
who made large fortunes by shak¬ 
ing the first fruits off “the pagoda 
tree”. Tliey established the “outcry” 
Or “public auction” system of reve¬ 
nue collection, by which tradition¬ 
ally-held land, often supplying re¬ 
venue to the Raja of Burdwan, was 


put up in rotit by public bidding 
and waa knocked down to the new¬ 
ly wealthy brokers, stevedores or 
financial agents who followed thar 
British principals into the Bengali 
districts to take the pickings of the 
speedily crystallising market in 
land. Families like the later banedi 
(foundation) aristocratic Choshals of 
Bhukailas in South Calcutta date 
their.successful foundation to these 
land reforms within the Mughal 
structure. 

But, by the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, many such families had either 
had their holdings wiped out in the 
economic chaos of the age of War¬ 
ren Hastings, or moved into other 
districts where revenue demands 
were lower; and a concomitant of 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793 
were the Patni (Pattani Mahei) 
Regulations which gave the Rajas 
power to sub-infendate, so to q>eak, 
their pre^rty to lower landhold¬ 
ers. These katkinadars, dar-katkina- 
dars and even seh (or third level) 
— katkinadars were de facto land¬ 
lords, with powers of levying rent. 

The Talukdan 

By the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, they were beginning to be 
called talukdars. This is a word 
which etymologically means one 
who jias connections, and practical¬ 
ly implies a status of rank in samin- 
dari hierarchy. A talukdar general¬ 
ly had his dependants and consider¬ 
ed himself to be an essential cog 
in the social structure insofar as a 
sub tenant found himself capable of 
giving himself such airs — and the 
degree to which he could go was 
never small. Certainly, the taluk¬ 
dars had naibs fbkfliffs or, accord¬ 
ing to Indian Muslim conventions, 
Hindu factotums or even viceroys) 
who administered their estates in 
the villages in the Burdwan region, 
gave the necessary loans and re¬ 
paired the few irrigation bunds 

1923 
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^ %rttii^'''B<6ii^;l»d' matt cult' 
•er^ liiruptod. Bu^t Amf 
iMildy rdcted k the CMh idw 
mmuv (the offerii^ in kind lor 
an audntace, often commuted to 
fee»), 

Hie ialttkdars tbemielvea built 
large, square, wide^'Veranda-ed and 
dorib^dlastered many-pilUred hou¬ 
ses in the shadier recesses of the 
filthy lanes round the central hive, 
the Itajbati or Rale’s palace fti 
Burdwan, sited among the tanks 
and ponds in the centre of the 
tovm; and behind the low doors 
and masking walls of the sadar 
mahal or men’s quarters, they 
lived ihp life of middle-class Ben¬ 
galis, which was richer and tupre 
prosperous than that of many mid¬ 
dle-class people in the great wen 
d Calcutta. 

The Urban Hierarchy 

It seems, if one talks to clerical 
assistants in Burdwan offices todav, 
that even the tiaibs, or their child¬ 
ren, were important people in the 
urban hierarchy. At anv rate, the 
old gentlemen of these families are 
at present the sole repositories of 
the lore of old Burdwan. Also, a 
study of the biography and occu¬ 
pations of their descendants or of 
their younger connections, might 
show — as I am convinced it would 
— that several of their connections 
became landowners themselves,’'or 
became members of the Burdwan 
Raj Council, which, of course, was 
a high piece of honour indeed, or 
when they were endowed with ini¬ 
tiative, they left traditions of ser¬ 
vice in their own region, and 
sought advancement in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service or even the ICS. 

Nmbs and Sarkars (storekeepers 
or in Indian Muslim terms, custo¬ 
dians of property) perpetuated 
their class by permeating the Im¬ 
perial Services and the practise of 
the law with their traditions. Their 
names are still perpetuated in the 
street names of Burdwah; while 
the bye«lanes are called after the 
location, and the great roads or 
pleasure grounds are called after 
Maharajas and their children, or 
after -Governors of Bengal, who had 
perhaps dropped k for a day, or 
raised the position of the Raj — or. 
thou|^ one doubts this — conferred 
dvic Oihenities on Burdwan. Today 
the only change in this pattert 
aeatns to be that Curzon Cate is 




apw (Called alter iks 

builder. ; , 

Hie Naibs were after all, officials 
of die Raj, a Kkude R<tj or petty 
principality perhaps, but aH the 
same, the local replica, a vinble 
one, ol the great imperial myth tR 
Itidia, of the Sarkar or Authority. 
This petty charisma was strong 
enough in Burdwan town to obs¬ 
cure the larger myth; as a result; 
British values never had much hold 
on the townsfolk, and national¬ 
ism, that urban reaction in India 
to Westernisation, is not now a 
vpry visible ph^omenon. Consequ¬ 
ently with the decline bf national¬ 
ism, a natural paradox exists. At 
any rate at least in Post-Graduate 
classes, M A students easily accept 
the pew common Indian interpreta¬ 
tions of Indian history that Plas- 
sey was the dawn of the Indian 
Renaissance, that Warren HastiVigs 
was good for India because he was 
a great Empire-builder and so on. 
It is no use saying that they also 
accept violently chauvinist inter¬ 
pretations of nationalist history, or 
vulgar Marxist interpretations of 
eighteenth century Indian history, 
or that the pseudo-imperialists 
write better and more persuasive 
English than their critics. This is 
true and should be remedied; but 
at the root is the fact that stu¬ 
dents in Burdwa'n have been less 
open to the intellectual influences of 
nationalism than they have been 
in Hughli or in Uttarpara or in 
Cslcutta, where British rule was 
not diluted by the presence of 
a Maharaja. The Raj family coP- 
tributcd most, even indirectly, to 
the foasilisation of feudal values in 
Burdwan. 

Landowner* Turned Stockholders 

After Independence came the de¬ 
luge. The present Maharajadhiraja 
is a leading member of Boards of 
Directors of various companies. He 
is also a prominent figure on the 
Turf and has. through his devotion 
to it, become President of the Royal 
Calcutta Turf Club. His attendance 
is required in Calcutta for these 
functions; not much time remained 
for the land; and with the approach 
of Zamindari Abolition, the eight¬ 
eenth century historical cycle was 
completed; the landowners became 
stockholders, and left the land — 
the only difference from earlier ex¬ 
amples being that they were doing 


so to cut lasses s&d hod been 
well-to^ qititei-abiMiitees for quite ^ 
■ome time before. Hieir social ralo 
in the 192Qs and 1930 b had been 
rather aimilar to that of the Whig 
magnates in Central England in the 
early nineteenth century as depict¬ 
ed in Lord David Cecil in "The 
Young Melboiune"; they lived in 
the capital (Calcutta or Darjeeling 
in the summer) in the social sea¬ 
sons where they followed or set the 
fashion, and in the town only when 
they did not have their own social 
obligiations to perform. 

Books, Portraits anil Alms 

When they were in Burdwan, the 
Maharaja’s family endowed chapels 
in the great shrine of Sarhamanga- 
la, where wives pray for fertility 
and others for fulfilment of their 
desires; and the chape] inscriptions 
proclaim theirs religious charities. 

They dug tanks in the marshy 
ground to the north-west of tiie 
town and moated the neighbouring 
fields and ramparted earii with high 
earth embankments or woods with¬ 
in each of which were the Dilkhu- 
sha garden palace in Golap Bagh, 
the famous maze for the harem, 
Ramnar Ragan and the great St- 
yars (tanks) shut away from pry¬ 
ing eyes. They built up a magnifi¬ 
cent library, specialising in bio¬ 
graphies of royal princes, the his¬ 
tories of war, accounts of the East 
in ancient times, and supeib col¬ 
lections of nineteenth and early 
twentieth century art, as well os of 
pornography (in the locked cup¬ 
boards devoted to which there re¬ 
posed for many years a rate copy 
of Sivanath Sastri’s “History of the 
Brahmo Samaj”) and detective novels 
of the 1930g and 1940s; and they 
thronged their rooms with floral 
architecture and replicas of Burne- 
Jones and Rossettis, as well as port¬ 
raits of Governors olf Bengal con¬ 
ferring decorations on them. These 
pictures are wistfully remembered 
by those inhabitants of Bu''dwan 
who had seen them in the days of 
their glory, and regret the dust and 
darkness to which they were aban¬ 
doned, when the Rajas started to 
stay permanently in Calcutta. Also 
they gave alms to the poor, and 
probably rent remissions and car¬ 
ried out minor improvements to 
the lands of some needy peasantry. ^ 
But in the main, the remission <>(•''0' 
revenue was the duty of the patui^ 
tcdukdvrt 'f| 
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it wai in tbsMc circumstanns 
that Dr Bidhau Chandra Roy, that 
man of great intentiomt and catho* 
lie aympadiiw, found that the 
xfimmdari buildings fornied part of 
the heritage of new Bengal. He 
formed a policy of taking ^em over 
from owners, as a gift, and giving 
them eoine compensation. The 
houses were to be utilised for the 
accommodation of technical educa* 
tion institutes, vocational centres, 
universities and similar other pur¬ 
poses. His was the Utilitarian’ ideal 
of the greatest good of the greatest 
number, according to the vocal de¬ 
sires of the leadeiship of which¬ 
ever party could command maxi¬ 
mum support. The result of this 
ideal in practice was the creation 
of vested interests. His portraits — 
ojicn, frank and smiling — are to 
be found in the pharmacies, in the 
groceries and in the new vocSVional 
training centres that have sprouted 
in the ruined mansions of the 
mighty, in raofussil towns like 
Baranagar, Uttarpara, Mankundu 
and now Chandernagoi 
But in Burdwan, there are no 
obviously visible portraits of Dr 
Roy m the Rajbati, the great palace 
of the Rajas. The gratitude of the 
bulk of the people one talks to i.s 
to the zamindari family, whose 
great oil paintings — Aftab Chand 
Mahatab, (successes of the loyeUist 
who supplied bullocks to the Bri¬ 
tish Army during the 1857 Revolt) 
looking as well-groomed as only a 
nilicteenth century Babu could, or 
Bijay Chand, leaning consciously ar¬ 
rogant on a twentieth-century swoid 
— still ha'ng on the walls of the 
Library, among the Rossettis and 
the Burne-Joneses. It was the pre¬ 
sent memiber of the family who 
gave away the palace to Dr Roy, 
and took only a few lakhs compen¬ 
sation for the rest of his property 
arid gardens which, together with 
the palace, form the campug of the 
new University of Burdwan Dr Roy 
is remembered as the man who 
gave Burdwan prestige by making 
it the seat of a University formed 
by hiving off one third of Calcutta’s 
affiliating colleges — about 39 of the 
colleges, west of Bhagirathi and 
north of Howrah and Midnapur 
districts — and thus bringing to the 
town students a'nd teachers in the 
hope of higher education and pat¬ 
ronage not available to them in 
Calcutta, file Raj family ig even 
more TBpiembered for making this 

im 


Mtuatk^ possible, W giving arriiy 
the palaces and the land. 

An Impersonal Memory 

The compensation is never men¬ 
tioned, nor the absenteeism. The 
disrepair a'nd decay in which the 
princely gifts had been allowed to 
fall before their disposition (one 
might almost say, grateful vesting 
away )< arc taken as a matter of 
course. No one objected to these 
things ever. Anyway, popular me¬ 
mory is short e'nough for people in 
Burdwan like, for instance, students 
in the Post-Graduate Department, 
who have lived here since child¬ 
hood, to believe that the disarray 
of the Raja’s gardens in Golap 
Bagh is entirely due to the neglect 
of the West Bengal Government 
which was the beneficiary after 
1956 and 1957. 

This might or might not be true, 
but that is the general lielief that 
one finds Burdwanites harbour about 
the change that came into their 
lives when the imjiersonal govern¬ 
ment located in Writers’ Buildings 
replaced the image of the warmth 
and lavish spending of the Rajas. 
When they left, the Rajas lemained 
an impeisonal memory : all gnev- 
ances about specific canalisation of 
capital and pationage have become 
blurred, obscured by the general 
sullenness about the grayness of 
life m Congress Bengal. Images in 
these de.sperale tInle^ have more 
warmth than reality 

Three things thus came to post- 
independence Burdwan — bleakness 
in the, urban classes we have anato¬ 
mised; a vacuum m the jiower 
stiucture, and the slow ironing 
away of the sense of feudal clas.s. 
as the key.stone of the hietarchy was 
removed. Meanwhile the Congress 
leadership was falling apart at the 
seams; and Janab Abdiis Sattar. 
the popular party organisei, was 
being elbowed out by Shri Naiayan 
Chaudhury, the Distriet Congress 
Committee head. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the feuding in the Biir- 
dwan Congress led to a sharp split 
in potential votes in the 1952 Gene¬ 
ral Election, and that in the long- 
nin this feuding neutralised whate¬ 
ver support Congress might have 
commanded in Burdwan town as 
the party that won independence. 

Whether thij is true or not. we 
do not know, but actually no popu¬ 
lar candidate was put up for the 


LegiidiAiW ' Aawitably Ml Con^ 
gr^ tkdtet Abdtls Sattar itutod 
for the House of Pec^le from the 
Kaina-Katwa constituency iuid was 
elected defeating Asut^ LaJiiri, 
then a prominent Mahaaabha leader. 
Udaychand Mahatab, the Maharaja 
of Burdwan was put up, instead, hy 
Cor^ress in the Burdwan constitu¬ 
ency for election to the Assembly. 

The fight in the First General 
Election was more or less a straight 
one between the Congress mid the 
Communist Party. The final result 
18 given below : 

Votes Percent 
of total 

11,439 60.88 

9,477 42.19 

1,230 5.47 

316 1.41 


B K Chowdhury 
(Communist) 

U C Mahatab 
(Congress) 

B K Mitra 
(Hindu Mahasabha) 
B K Ganguli 
(Independent) 


The number of electors in the con- 
stiluenry wa.s 5.3,192; 22,462 (i e, 
42.63 per tent) voted. Bmoy Chow¬ 
dhury, the Communist candidate, 
was elected by a margin which was 
not vTi"y wide. 

Binoy Chowdhury is a well-known 
social worker in the town. Few 
have seen him, and. from all ac¬ 
counts, he m one of the .self-effacing 
jiarty workcis of the rural districts, 
who represent the image of Com¬ 
munism at Its best in Bengal. In 
1952. he represented the element of 
populism In the Burdwan contest, 
which swayed the scales against the 
fartioualism and spirit of compio- 
mise of the Congress leaders. 

More than this, there must have 
been other reasons which brought to 
a Communist the representation of 
the politically conscious element in 
Buadwan The nature of naibiana 
and the lack of political conscious¬ 
ness among its scions, who chose 
executive service rather than elective 
urban leadership, must have been 
one. Another reason was the rise of 
the Aguri or Ugrakshatriya commu¬ 
nity into prominence in local politics 
Basically agricultural tenantry with 
names like Hazra or Konar (alter- 
nativ'es being Konwar, or Kongar or 
Kumar), they come from the cast¬ 
es, typical to the Radh piedmont of 
West Bengal, who have old folk 
traditions of local leadership or a 
caste scale of leadership among the 
submerged Vaisyas and Sndras, but 
a status of subordination to the 
Brahmanas or the upcountry Kha- 
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U^' I'Btmjalti writer, cinte), ek the 
^n|imn Raj family or Rihar Rotj- 
pate like the Giakdigbi Sinha Roy 
family. Ihe caste group from which 
they come has a tradition of milit¬ 
ant obiections to monarchy, even 
in Hindu Bengal, going back to the 
rule of the Palas and the Brahman 
Senas, and the folklore general, 
Lausena, raised to the status of a 
village god, was at one time almost 
the symbol of the aspirations of (pas¬ 
tes of similar status ■— to be the 
authority in their own and in neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

But their caste position has always 
been fluid — in the sense that they 
have surnames (not traceable to 
fslamiaed family titles) which (ink 
their clan origins to castes lower in 
social status and also show that they 
have adopted surnames similar to 
those used by clans which claim 
pure Kshatriya origin — as, for in¬ 
stance, Konar, which can he deri¬ 
ved to the Sanskrit word for prince, 
as well as to the Bengali word for 
potter. The question is an opiCn one, 
but at any rate, Ugrakshatriya, ie, 
fierce Kshatriya, may be a Sanskriti- 
sation of a local caste name. 

It seems that this kinship group 
came to political prominence in 
Burdwan after Independence. The 
reason for this may be what I pro¬ 
pose to call their Aula/c status. They 
have come to own large areas, of 
paddy land {dhani jami —the major 
productive element m Burdwan) 
and farm it as enterprising land¬ 
lords, investing their surjilus profits 
in eithei the land, or in the market¬ 
ing of foodstuff’s in petty urban 
areas like Me.man or Saktigarh or 
Burdwan. Thus, many of the more 
well-to-do shopkeepers in B C Road 
(Burdwan’s main marketing centre 
— Bijay Chand Mahalab Road, 
which IS dominated by Curzon Gate, 
now Bijay Toran) are called Hazra 
or Kongar. It is commonly belie¬ 
ved that they have taken the great¬ 
est advantage of education and the 
economic prosperity whicli has 
spread throughout the district due 
mainly to the quick and more fre¬ 
quent local railway transportation 
provided by the electrification of 
the mum rail line from Calcutta to 
Delhi up to Burdwan and also to 
the location of Durgapur to the 
north-west of Burdwan and the 
minimal increase of irrigation on 
either side of the rail line, from 
feeder canals of the D V C. 


Aitulast die Hienwehy 



A majof block vbte in the CPl 
in Burdwan is Aguri. Harekrishna 
Koiiar, the local CPI leader^ and 
one of the few local leaders who 
used to be of all-Bengal status be¬ 
fore he was hauled into prison last 
year, for alleged pro-Chinese sym¬ 
pathies, comes from this community, 
of a landholding family. He is re¬ 
ported to have been concerned with 
grain-distribution in the days be¬ 
fore his political sictivities. In the 
last few years, he had certainly be¬ 
come the most important political 
boss in town. It’is believed, though 
little facturi information is at^aila- 
hle on this subject, that Harekrishna 
Konar has been able to mohiliso 
the more militant Aguris into voting 
Communist in the elections. It is 
certain that he spread agrarian ver¬ 
sions of Communism among the 
Jotedars (higher tenantry) and 
Bargadars (renters) of the pattam 
lands of e.«ates. which had once 
lielonged to the Raj and to the 
teUukdari. 

After fiinoy Chowdhury was 
elected in 1952, the Aguris linked 
old, submerged traditions of lower- 
caste militance with the new go.spel 
of peasant Communism, again.st the 
authority of a stagnating landed 
hierarchy. Irfan Habib writing 
about another institution — that of 
money-changers m late mediaeval 
India—has recently pointed out in 
an article on Banking in Mughal 
India ("Contributions to Indian Eco¬ 
nomic History”, edited by T Ray- 
chaudhun) that “with all the ‘dis¬ 
solving influence’ that money is said 
to possess, the profession of the 
Sarraf has not escaped the tentacles 
of the Indian caste system and has 
been monopolised by the members 
of a few mercantile castes”. The 
Aguris are not money-changers pri¬ 
marily, but they certainly are com¬ 
ing to the forefront as merchant- 
capitalists trading in agricultural 
produce Their slow marshalling 
into the ranks of the tenantry 
voting Communist must have 
something to do with their Iradi- 
lioiiai antagonism to farmers and 
landholders higher up on the social- 
cum-exploiting scale. Conversely, 
it must have something to do with 
the fact that as marketers of agri¬ 
cultural produce, they find, that 
.—Kkc the ModercB felt in the early 
Stages of the French Revolution, in 


1789 ntfte est harree” : the 
path to econoniic c^pottunities, wider 
than possible for &etr demarcated 
status in a coete-cum-quasi-feudal 
structure, was barred. In the violent 
despair which vitiates politically 
conscious decisions in modern India, 
many politically conscious Ugrak- 
shatriyas are impelled to extremist, 
agrarian Communism. 

(Tu be Concluded) 
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GERTIFICITION MIRK 

Alind was among the first few 
industrial establishments in 
the country to apply for a 
licence under the ISl certifi¬ 
cation Mark Scheme... and 
the very first to get it I 

Bare aluminium conductors 
produced at Kundara bear 
this mark ij^| while those 
made at Hirakud bear j^H 
Now, Alind's covered (insu¬ 
lated) aluminium conductors 
too carry certification marks 
§1 for AUNDAL-VINYL 
and Q for ALIND 

ker-al”litei 


ILIND 


where quality first It 
an article of foithi 


THE ALUMINIUM 
IMDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Indio’s largest manufacturers of 
aluminium conductors and accessories. 

Registered Office: 
Kundara (Kerala) 

Works ot: Kisndara o 
Hirakud o Hyderabad 

Manotkif Agents: 
SBSHASAYEE BROS. (TRAV.) ^ 
PRIVATE LIMITED '' 
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Aluminium Foil guards the fla¬ 
vour-freshness of your coffee — 
your Instant Coffee tastes instant 
produced! 

Printed, plain or embossed, heavy 
gauge Tagger for airtight seals 
in metal containers or as heat- 
sealable pouches. Al Foil safe¬ 
guards against adulteration and 
adds packaging prestige to pro¬ 
tection. 


Mr. Ai Foil 
Packs Coffee 
to 

Perfection 


Fails For Packaging 





India Foils Limited 

' (Incorporated In Great Britain) 


Calcutu Bombay Madras New Delhi 
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Frederick F Ofadmumte 


Within thti compass of one year the chanees wrought in Algeria are nothing short of staggering, 
it performance unmatched by any underdeveloped country, including Cuba. 

It is the pecaantry, uAdjA bore the brunt of the fighting against France, that has made these successes 
potsibte, ' The peasantry promies more than 80 per cent of the cadres of the People’s National Army 
(A N P) and remains the spearhead of the Revolution. 

Ben Bella and Boumeijfignne, both of peasant origin, know this. It was Ben Khedda’s major strate¬ 
gic blunder^ to have bdieved.’l^at the forces Of the Revolution could be consolidated by exclusive reli¬ 
ance on the urban proletariat and the trade union movement. 

Ait Ahmed, the leader of the Kahyliem dissident movement, on the other^hand, maintained that the 
building of socialism could not be achieved by the trade unions or the A N P or the F L N, but must be 
the work of all these forces working in an autonomous and decetUralised manner. 


In the context of Algerian politics this would have led to a break-up of the young nation by general 
ing the) very factional tendeiiBas which are now chewing at the idtals of many an emergent nation, 

Algeru^s Revolution remains unfinished, but its contours have been already roughly mapped. That 
it will have a profound impact on Algeria’s rteighbours is unquestionable. The coexistence of a socudist 
Algeria with Tunisia and Morocco will be a tenuous one. Already the ideolagfical bottle has been joined 
and in the present oociat order of things it is unlikely to slop. 


^MID the ominoua rumble of a 
frontier war with Rabat and 
the upsurge of the Kabylian dissi¬ 
dents the vast structural changes 
that are transforming Algeria’s 
economy tend to be obscured. Yet, 
in the long run, it is these sweep¬ 
ing, improvised and irreversible 
mutations that will determine the 
increasingly socialist physiognomy 
of the second Algerian revolution. 

The kaleidoscopic events since 
independence have thrust Algeria 
at an accelerating tempo along 
socialist . lines. The clash of per¬ 
sonalities and events is too crow¬ 
ded, too rich, too bafflingly com¬ 
plex to paint even with an impres¬ 
sionist brush the eclipse of many 
of ‘the historic chiefs’ who fathered 
the rebellion that erupted on 
November 1, 1954. 

Eight Years of War 

In the whirlpool of conflicting 
ambitions, the acrimonious palaver- 
ings and confusing, cross-currents 
of the first two rudderless months 
of independence, it is to future 
historians that will fall the job of 
disentangling and sifting dispassio¬ 
nately Ae evidence and so render 
an objective assessment of the pre¬ 
cipitate shifts in the political for¬ 
tunes of leaders of one the auth¬ 
entic revolutions of our country. 

The swiftly moving and yet un¬ 
finished revolution must be project¬ 
ed against eight years of partisan 
warfare in which the price victory 


exacted was 600,000 dead; a loss 
proportionately greater than that 
inflicted upon the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, Poland or Vietnam in 
our time. A victory won in the 
teeth of the most terrifying odds. 
But the astronomic cost in human 
lives was only one side of the 
balance sheet. The apocalypse of 
the aftermath was now on hand. 
The relentless fire and fury un- 
letashed by the 0 A S under the 
benign eye of the French military 
on the eve of independence has its 
counterpart in living memory only 
in those equally deliberate acts of 
vandalism perpetrated by the Nazis 
in their headlong retreat The 
French occupation ended with the 
violence with which it had been 
conceived. On July 5, 1830 the 
citadel of Algiers fell. One hund¬ 
red and thirty two years later 
Algiers university, one of the few 
meagre creations of the occupant, 
was razed to tlie ground; bed-rirl- 
den inmates of hospitals machine- 
gunned. Such was the departing 
pageant of infamy. And so it was 
not merely in Algiers, but in the 
Constantine, Oran, Bone and Bab- 
el-Oued, Precious administrative files 
were put to the torch, the econo¬ 
my sabotaged with utter ruthless¬ 
ness. For those who witnessed those 
fires the very words, ‘Franco-Alge¬ 
rian co-operation’ had an acrid 
smell. To forgive and to forget was 
no longer possible, for the memo¬ 
ry of these outrages, as the ovens 


of Auschwitz for conquered Eu¬ 
rope, were destined to remain ftwr- 
ever green in the national conscious¬ 
ness. 

Hardly a single family remained 
unscathed and the wake of inde¬ 
pendence was trailed by the fami¬ 
liar legacy of mass unemployment, 
the legions of widows and orphans, 
capital flight, a spiralling in^tion, 
total administrative chaos, the exo¬ 
dus of colonial technicians and tha 
absence of Algerians, large scale 
profiteering, a tax structure that 
had collapsed, and of pivotal im- 
portance, an economy 90 per cent 
owTied and controlled by the natio¬ 
nals of the ex-colonial power. This 
is the context in which the Evian 
agreement must be analysed. Like 
the treaty of Brest Litovsk it was 
humiliating to the extreme — save 
that Algerians came to the green 
table as victors and not as van¬ 
quished. The attempt, however, to 
partition Algeria slicing off the en¬ 
tire Sahara with its colossal re- 
source base did not materialize, as 
the piaramount cojonial power sue* 
ceeded so eminently in achieving in 
their former territories in equato¬ 
rial Africa. Failing ih their at¬ 
tempts to smash the territorial in- 
tegriiy of Algeria, other stratagems 
were advanced which were intended 
to negate the substance of independ¬ 
ence, stratagems whose efficacy had 
been tested in the former African 
colonies. Their effective implemen-- 
tation would have maintained a 
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neo^colotnalist scaffolding compara¬ 
ble to that predominating today in 
almost all of the former French 
territories in Black Africa, Tuni¬ 
sia and Madagascar. Yet otiercnis 
and exploitative as the Evian ag^- 
menth are, they offered a pressing 
resiJite, from eight years of war. 

Unequal PnrtnerH 

Gaullist forensic subtlety hoped to 
win where arms had failed and to 
ensure, in the terminology of the 
Evian agreements, that ‘no discrimi¬ 
natory mpa»ute.s .should be taken 
against the interests, the property 
a'nd the acquired rights of French 
nationals’. Was it possible in the 
light of the restrictive property clau¬ 
ses of the agreements to map out 
a social revolution commensurate 
with the ideals and socialist propen¬ 
sities of Algeria’s leaders? 

Briefly this is the record, or part 
of it as revealed in the Muspetiol 
Report of 1955 {‘'Croupe d‘ eludes 
des relations finandercs entre la 
melropcie el PAlgerie : rapport 
general") : 

In 1954 six and a half million 
Algerians cultivated 615,000 farms 
totalling 4.7 million hectares from 
■which they derived an in<.ome of 
80 billion francs In contrast 
120,000 colons and their depend¬ 
ents cultivated 22,000 fainis sliad- 
dling 2,350,000 hectares from which 
they obtained an annual income of 
70 billion francs Among the Euro¬ 
pean colons land concentration was 
conspicuous with such representa¬ 
tives of the landed caste as Borge- 
aud, Germain. Count d’Hespel, 
Avcrseing Similaily a minusculo 
minority of 8,500 Algeiian land- 
ovmers and cauls occupied one 
third of non-European owned lands. 

Ninety per cent of Algeria’s eco¬ 
nomy was owned by 10 per cent of 
the population. 

More than a million Algerians 
were fully unemployed in 1955. 

More than eighty per cent of all 
Algerian children receive no for¬ 
mal schooling, with illiteracy rising 
to 75 per cent in Arabic and 90 
per cent in French. 

In real terms, French expendi- 
tnre in 1953 was the same as in 
1913. 

Per capita rural income was per¬ 
haps lower than in 1870. To be 
sure, inequalities in Algeria were 


tew marked than in many arefts of 
Africa. According to the recent sur- 
vey by the Economic Commission for 
Africa, 'EuTope.an per capita income 
in Algeria was about 8 times high¬ 
er tlia'n for Algerians in 1955. 
South of the Sahara the income 
spread is larger ranging from 30:1 
to70:l. In the Belgian Congo it 
was 69:1 in 1957; m the Federa¬ 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
43-1 in 19.56; in Kenya, 32"I in 
1957. In Kenya and Uganda aver¬ 
age wage income per European em¬ 
ployee was twenty times greater 
than per African employee. 

ReviNion of Evian Agrepnienl 
Essential 

Non-repudialion of the property 
clauses of the Evian agreement 
would have effectively shackled 
national economic growth and com¬ 
pensation would merely have add¬ 
ed one inoie millstone aiound the 
nation’s neck. Moreover, the value 
of the ’nationalized properties had 
long since been amottized. Algeria, 
unlike the formei territories of 
equatorial Africa, was a nation 
hammered out of a revolutionary 
war It 18 this salient trait which 
demarcates it from the rest of Black 
Africa. To he sure, Algeria remains 
the only levoluliotiary force in all 
of Africa. 

Einphasing the need to revise 
the Evian agreements President Be’n 
Bella commented in April: 

“We have no need of a Bor- 
geaud in this cou'ntiy. His kind 
has no flag; their only Cod is 
money When they invoke pro- 
jjprty clauses, we invoke moral! 
ty. The Evian agieeme'nt is not 
intangible. Persons like Borgeaud 
number fifteen or twenty We 
shall not immediately attack the 
small French rultivators, although 
this must be discussed. There are 
also Muslims of the species of 
Borgeaud - - bastards, if you will 
excuse the term, whti enriched 
themselves in the war, giving 10 
francs to the FI.N and 1.000 
francs to Massu. Be assured that 
we shall strip those who ha\e 
dishonestly amassed huge for¬ 
tunes”. 

.Vnalogy with Cuba is not entire¬ 
ly invidious although the doctrinal 
propellants of botli revolutions are 
dissimilar. The present course of 
the Algerian revolution is redolent 


not only of Cvtltt’a but IliiMtefs 
peddd of War CooununUta* that 
sequcited the first eagbt months of 
October 1917. Nor is it astonish¬ 
ing that the President could re¬ 
peatedly claim that “Cuba’s social¬ 
ist path is our model; there is no 
other.’’ Such sentimeail is wide¬ 
spread among Algerians both in 
France and in Algeria, before and 
after Evian and strikingly discerni- 
ble among the youth. 

A.S in Cuba, far reaching changes 
of a planned nature Would have 
been inconceivable, given the arti¬ 
culate ideological credentials of its 
leaders, within the prevailing pro¬ 
perty relations and extensive foreign 
ownership. In Major Castro’s words: 

“If we plant rice, it turns out 
that we thereby infringe foreign 
inleiests. If we produce fats, it 
turns out we act contrary to 
foreign interests; if we grow 
cotton we neglect foreign inte¬ 
rests; if we carry out a land re¬ 
form, we disregard foreign inte¬ 
rests; if we pass a law on petro¬ 
leum it affects foreign interests. 

“If we draw up a law on the 
mimng industry, it again turns 
out that we neglect foreign inte 
resi.s; if we establish a merchant 
marine, we again infringe foreign 
interests. If we want to find ’new 
international markets for our 
country, we act contrary to 
foreign interests. If we want other 
people to buy from Uf at least 
as much as we sell them, again 
we infiinge foreign interests. Jt 
IS this which explains why we 
ha\e adopted revolutionary laws 
which infringe the interests of 
our national capitalists and 
foreign companies ” 

BogiiH Chanae 

Renaming streets and public pis- 
soirs IS no indicator of change, 
however pedestrian this may ap 
poar. That a city square formerly 
bearing the name of a French colo¬ 
nial blimp has been renamed Place 
de la Republique or Place de V In- 
dependance is at best a bogus 
cha’nge. Yet this is precisely the 
extent of the changes over vast 
stretches of Black Africa. Wheie 
the forces of neo-colonialism rest 
entrenched the solo beneficiaries of 
independence have been a minority 
of black poiiticaans with their Swiss 


and' ftalidc aci»»i»ts. thejr air- 
conditiotied cadiHacs, their pefum- 
eii ixetuhhm. An immenae moat 
0I privilege, without the benefit of 
a wawbridge, divides this black 
elite from the masses. 

Prof Rene Dumont has given , us 
a graphic description of this pro¬ 
cess in his appropriately titled 
work “ L’Afrique noire est mol 
partie'\ What 'neo-colonialism and 
foreign aid has attempted to spawn, 
and not altogether unsuccessfully, is 
a black bourgeoisie. This is what 
the late Franz Fanon, the ideolo¬ 
gist of the FLN warned against in 
his penetrating work “Les damnes 
de la terre" Fanon's work is in¬ 
dispensable for grasping the doc¬ 
trinal and spiritual forces behind 
the Algerian revolution — a mani¬ 
festo whose analytical depth, clarity 
and sweep makes it one of the most 
perspective socio-political statements 
of our century. 

Corrupt Black BourKeoisie 

True, a black bourgeoisie, effete 
and corrupt is now being vomited 
up with foreign aid and the rich 
pickings of independence. As a class 
It was superfluous from its birth 
and Its outlook is basically anti¬ 
national. Sociologically it remains 
a rickety image of its F.uropean or 
North American counterpart, with 
nothing of the latterS dynamism. 
It is subordinate to the dominant 
white bourgeoisie economically — 
and henc^ politically. 

It IS this, black bourgeoi.sie in¬ 
extricably wedded to a caste of 
native politicos and administratoi' 
who have hogged the first fruits of 
independence. The fortunes and 
destiny of this caste is predicated on 
the perpetuation of foieign aid, 
the continued paramountcy that 
shares in the payola. The rumblings 
and over-filled prisons in Black 
Africa are ominous portents that 
confirm Fanon’s and Dumont’s ana¬ 
lysis. Colonialism has been vanqui¬ 
shed but its economic base i« un¬ 
impaired — despite the formal ad¬ 
mission of certain ‘groomed’ Afri¬ 
cans into the managerial ra'nks as 
part of the public relations gim¬ 
micks of the large colonial toipo- 

rations- 

Gaullist colonial policy has bank¬ 
ed on these collaborationist ele¬ 
ments. In Algeria they relied on 
Ferhat Abbas whose outlook was 
no longer attuned to the needs of 


a sodafist Algeria. The nationalisa¬ 
tion of more than 600 business en¬ 
terprises including the largest 
hotels, cinemas, restaurants, cafes 
and other service industries was en¬ 
gineered to break the back of an 
emergent bourgeoisie whose ranks 
would have immeasurably been en¬ 
larged had a policy of economic 
drift been adhered to. Many of the 
holdings of the Algerian parvenus 
had been acquit ed on the cheap 
from departing emigres. Almost 
overnight the swift nationalisation 
measures aborted this social force 
and the very notion of private pro¬ 
perty and with it private invest¬ 
ment has been swept into the limbo. 
Nor is Preside'nt Ren Bella appre¬ 
hensive of his fiovernment’s capa¬ 
city to make good the absence of 
private savings and investment by 
public capital foimation derived 
from agricultuial exports, pietroleum 
royalties and a rapidly mushroom¬ 
ing public .sector. Mori'over, it is 
believed that massive Si no-Soviet 
aid on the .scale anticipated is more 
than likely to offset the loss of pri¬ 
vate investment and overcome the 
bottlenecks to a sustained industrial 
offensive. 

Momentarily, plans have been 
shelved to nationalise the Sahara 
petroleum and gas deposits, al¬ 
though there reverberates the clu- 
moui within the FLN for their 
nationalisation on tlie grounds that 
such a powerful strategic enclave 
remains the last and most formid¬ 
able t.u.slodian of Fiench lolonial- 
ism and an affront to national dig¬ 
nity At the lime of writing, the 
President has so far resisted the 
leinptation to seize so sweet a plum. 
It seems that Algeria does not jxis- 
sesv either the international mar¬ 
keting facilities or the technicians 
to make nationalisation a rational 
economic venture. 

Key Reforms 

Ben Bella must equally bt' aware 
that the socialist countries, even if 
they can provide the technicians 
(Rumania alone is capable of fil¬ 
ling the gap) caniiot absorb its 
pell oleum exports. Such a peremp- 
toiy evaluation must, how'ever be 
tempered by caution. Peking claims 
that it can absorb all that Algeria 
produces. How it would pay for it 
IS another matter. Of one thing we 
can be sure: continued fore,ign 
ownership of the natio'n’s wealth 
will not be an enduring fixture of 


the Aij^ian economy. 

The economic revolution was 
sparked initially by the European 
exodus following independence when 
hundreds of thousands fled in droves 
across the Mediterranean. The 
‘vacant properties’ abandoned were 
occupied without official authorisa¬ 
tion No more dramatic metamor¬ 
phosis is evidenced than the torren¬ 
tial rush of thousands of Algerians 
from their diseased and rat-infested 
Casbah into the once racially ex- 
clusiie European quarter a'nd the 
occupation of hundreds of empty 
apartments. But these were appeti¬ 
zers to the main course. Today the 
colons have shrunk from more than 
a million before independence to 
less than 100,000 and these will 
further slinvel with the spread of 
nationalisation and tlic proliferation 
of manageme'iit councils (auto- 
geslion). 

In the insectiferous political cli¬ 
mate of the first two months when 
the struggle for power between the 
TIemcen a'nd Tizi-Ouzu groups 
scaled its zenith the Algerian eco¬ 
nomy had sunk to its lowest depths 
from which recovery .stiemed re¬ 
mote But already by the end of 
December, before the new Const!- 
tiiticvn came into force certain key 
reforms were blueprinted and exe¬ 
cuted: the emancipation of the Al¬ 
gerian woman, a feat that had large- 
K been achieved by her mobiliza- 
lion i'n the armed forces and whicli 
was to be extended by her uninhi¬ 
bited participation in the workers’ 
councils: the setting up of the 
National Marketing Board to sup¬ 
ply essential and basic foodstuffs 
and geared to eliminate tlie middle¬ 
man; creation of a central hank 
orie'nted towards economic growth; 
an administrative overhaul that re¬ 
duced the former 15 departments 
to 6, and 1.500 communes to 500, 
operation ‘bootblack’ which took 
thousands of homeless orphans and 
delinquents off the streets; the ex¬ 
tension of the trade union movement 
not only within the urban areas, 
but into the ‘bled’, i e, the rural 
areas. 

Mandate for Ben Bella 

It would be naive to expect that 
the vicissitudes of the transitional 
period could be overcome in so 
short a span. A high level of un¬ 
employment continues to bedevil 
the economy. A State which previ- 
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di4l )M>t exiit has been creat* 
. «(] ahtl to it an adminiatra* 

tion whose efficieircy is marred by 
its j^uA albd inexperience. Not* 
withstanding, its administrative pro- 
J)lty is of a very high order. 

The genesis of the Algerian state 
has been simultaneously partnered 
by the overwhelming mandate re¬ 
ceived by Ben Bella at the recent 
referendum. Abstentions did not ex¬ 
ceed 55 per cent in the regiotn of 
Ti*i-Ouzou (Kabylia), and in the 
Algiers department it was 25 per 
cent. Elsewhere the percentage vote 
in favour of Ben Bella hovered 
around 95 per cent. 

In act the referendum confirmed 
that the opposition within Algeria 
although weak and fragmented pos¬ 
sesses an electoral base but is cir¬ 
cumscribed to certain limited geo¬ 
graphical areas. Today, more than at 
any time in the past, President Ben 
Bella can lay claim to an impres- 
aive popular support from which 
he can proceed to the edification 
of socialism which is his primary 
objective. Hassan and his advisers 
grossly miscalculated the scope of 
Ait Ahmed’s potential m Kabylia 
and the opposition within Algeria 
as a whole. There is a large truth 
in Colonel Boumedienne’s state¬ 
ment that there are persons who 
oppose the Government, but that a 
cohesive opposition does not exist. 

Kabylia — ■ Problem 

Commenting on the Kabylian in¬ 
surgency before the Algero-Moroc- 
can war flared up. Le Itionde’s cor- 
respemdent said that “the F L N will 
prove itself by practical measures. 
As long as the head of state pur¬ 
sues his policy and his fight again.st 
the bourgeoisie the Algerian masses 
will have confidence in him. Kaby¬ 
lian dissidefnee reflects at once a 
regional particularism, the bitter¬ 
ness of certain military and politi¬ 
cal elements, and a particularly ad¬ 
verse regional economic situation. 
However, it appears too particularist 
to be a rallying point of the popu¬ 
lation as a whole’’ A traditionally 
underdeveloped region in an under¬ 
developed country, its major export 
has been its people. There were no 
French estates to be seized and dis¬ 
tributed. More than 50 per cent 
of the Algerian work force in 
France comes from Kabviia — and 
it b the poatal cheques from these 
iSolieers that constitute one of the 


region's vita] arteriea. Simihrirly SO 
per cent of the populatiota of Al¬ 
giers are Kebyiiuia. Its mountai¬ 
nous regions, its eroded soil and 
an inordinately high land-man ratio 
merely serve to exacerbate ite pro¬ 
blems. At bottom the Kabylian re¬ 
mains an economic problem that 
must be tackled urgently. 

Chances in Acriculture 

The programme carpentered on 
the lines of the Tripoli declaration 
by Ren Bella in December received 
its major implementation in March 
wheyi the large European and Al¬ 
gerian estates were confiscated. 
Many of these expropriated lands 
were immediately turned into state 
farms structured on the lines of the 
Cuban Cranjas del Pueblo. Given 
the demographic curve, fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings associated with a 
conventional land reform would 
have proved calamitous. The jere¬ 
miads of doom and collapse of Al¬ 
gerian agriculture have not come 
to pass. To the contrary this year’s 
fruit, vegetable and gram harvest 
have been the largest on record. 
Diversification of farm output has 
moved apace and farms are being 
rationalised as fast as financial re¬ 
sources permit. 

The initial impulse to a la'nd re¬ 
form sprung not from the national 
leadership, although this was al¬ 
ways central to their strategy of 
growth, but from the peasants them¬ 
selves The contention that the Al¬ 
gerians could not submit to coope¬ 
rative discipline and that the exo- 
dous of the European settler would 
mean a return of good farm land 
to the de.sert has proved untrue. 

Important inroads have been 
made in agriculture But for years 
to come the shortage of trained 
personnel, bookkeepers, cattle breed¬ 
ers and chemical fertilisers will 
continue to plague agriculture Vic¬ 
tory in agriculture can only be 
consolidated by the triumph of 
industrialisation that would furnish 
the requisite technical coefficients to 
agriculture and set the stage for 
the untrammeled development of 
the national economy. Changed 
social relations in agriculture have 
been an immense booster, yet by 
themselves they cannot do the ulti¬ 
mate trick. Possessing an almost in¬ 
exhaustible petroleum base, the 
construction of a petro chemical in- 


ddsfiy can 

feittlfeer demaiw of AlgWfea l^- 
culture. Such an indtafey can* he 
a source of supply for the entire 
Maghreb end beyond. 

New OrfaitlsatlMi 

Every farm unit poaaeasea ita di¬ 
rector, but collective management 
is achieved by the managemCht 
committee alone. The director is 
frequently a chairman. This par¬ 
ticipation is the lyneb-pin which 
joins economic rationality with the 
democratic principle of auto-geation. 
It is the committee which collect¬ 
ively decides issues of labour policy 
and wage payments and what crops 
are to be planted. In certain very 
large agricultural enterprises the 
director disposes the veto right to 
ensure that policies do not run 
counter to the overall directives of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

These peasant management com¬ 
mittees are based on the practical 
experience of the peasants them¬ 
selves and are utterly alien to the 
Stalinist mode of collectivisation 
superimposed on the peasantry by 
urban activists. Admittedly, the 
human material is technically defi¬ 
cient as is to be expected. In time 
these deficiencies will be removed 
and the situation improved with the 
added ingredients of discipline and 
hard work. Unfortunately many of 
these farm units have become a 
refugte for the army of unemploy¬ 
ed impairing their efficiency. The 
planning authorities recognize that 
agncultUTo by itself cannot support 
the nation at rising standards of 
living. Efficiency of these farm units 
will inevitably rise as industriali¬ 
sation supplies the basis for chemifi- 
cation, mechanisation and electrifi- 
tatio'n The campaign of national 
reforestration now underway in con¬ 
junction with infrastructural invest¬ 
ments is a contributory growth 
catalyst 

All these measures are vital for 
the nation’s growth, but there is a 
lack of coherence and coordination 
in many of these measures. The ad¬ 
ministrative gears are inadquately 
meshed and improvisation is still 
unfortunately the order of the day- 
Although the FLN has been re¬ 
vitalized the transmission belt both 
at the party and administrative 
levehs between the base and the 
summit functions j'hadoquately 




’stt^''^'ilbc«e eaeit»^u^^ fordn.' fif, 
'JbnmWcxiicif «4ucb' Ctievaia 

to ^abngdptly '<pinpoinl«d trbich 
bane ^(yelopnmst 

stad oi o3i.er socialist countries (O' 
nutJniB'to be seen, '^any , p< 9 is 6 tis 
bat^pnlated into posts former* 
iy' held hy Europeans with 'inane* 

, qpdtn training. ; Opportunist^ and 
CBiKicnists of various hues have 
found' thnmselvea pi^es in bpy 
govMnintSnt ministries. Yet apart 
iro^ and despite ^ese shifty ele¬ 
ments'' progress has been lieai an^ 
'vivid. Within the compass of onjs 
year the chipges wrought within 
Algeria are nothing^ short of stag¬ 
gering,' a performance . unmatched 
by any underdeveloped cduntry 
includmg Cuba. 

It is the peasantry that should¬ 
ered these successes, the very P^* 
santry that bore the brunt of the 
fighting and hence the bleeding, 
arid it is this force that provides 
more tkan 80 per cent of the cad¬ 
res' at t^e A N P (the People’s Na¬ 
tional Army) and who remains the 
spearhead of the revolution. Ben 
Bella and Boumedienne, both of 
peasant origin, know. this. After 
the failure of the 'Battle of Algi¬ 
ers’ a , peasant based guerilla war 
became the only means to victory. 
But'it Ws only from the' end of 
of March that they tested its first 
fruits. ' It was Ben Khedda’s major 
strategic blunder to have believed 
that the forces of the revolution 
could have been consolidated by 
exclusive reliance on the urban pro¬ 
letariat and the trade union mo¬ 
vement. ’Further he consciously 
side stepped the array in political 
decision-making at the national and 
departmental levels, 

Role of tile Army 

The peasantry, linked to an 
overwhelmingly peasant army *under 
Colonel Boumedien'ne’s command, 
is the main prop of the socialist 
revolution. If the disintegration of 
the F L N on the eve of indepen¬ 
dence proved a cruel deception to 
^ its protagonists and 'a aourpe of 
bovine rejoicing to its adversaries 
the rot did hot extend to the army 
which -was to prove itself a unifying 
force bn the national level. Simi¬ 
larly tile Kabylian dissident move- 
f has beefp broken op. the 
strength of this cohesive military 
force. 
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;Tb Ibh anre, this JtesT' CmmHu- 
'tion and tins itmonlded F -L |1 f(»' 
cosine tho dynamic sooio-pcMhical 
role of the army at bever before. 
With toe onset of the frontier inch 
dents the army symbolizes 

national .unity. Nor ha^ it lemaiped 
neutnd in its political leanings ^ 
seen hi the arrest of,Boudiaf. “The 
A N P,”. declared ; Ben Bella, *%afl 
an exemplary role to fulfill. It 
is called upon to play a' political 
role. 'The ‘barbudos’ ^ the CubaA 
revolution .have become political 
cadres. Our soldiers are highly 
politicised — more so,than the ‘bar¬ 
budos’ . because they i have Bad 
eight long years of-war bebulid 
them in which they have .been tem¬ 
pered. Within the anrfy the party 
must exist. On the social and 
economic plane the A N P will be 
called upon to play a vital role. 
’Ibe figure of speech that 1 should 
like to. employ is that it is an army 
'with a gUn in pne hand ,and a 
shovel In the other”. 

I 

Centralisation Essential 

Such an idelogical rise de pass' 
tion was opposed to that of the 
leader of the Kabylian dissident 
movement who maintained that the 
building of a socialist order cannot 
be achieved'by tiie IJ G T A (.Gene¬ 
ral Union of Algerian Workers) or' 
the A N P or , the F L N but must 
be the work of all these forces 
working in an autonomous and de¬ 
centralized manner. Ait Ahmed 
has lost his moorings. 

Within the context of Algerian 
politics this would have led to a 
breakup of .the young nation gene¬ 
rating those factioFnal tendencies 
that are now cbewipg at the vitals 
of many an emergent nation. As it 
is the Front straddles widely diver¬ 
gent ideological perspectives. There 
are milita'nts of Various hues with¬ 
in its ranks. Similarly the coinmu- 
nist party which has been thwarted 
from playing an independent role 
can only function as a component 
of the Front. In the President’s 
words: “We have dissolved the 
Algerian communist party: this is 
not anti-communism. We .canot 
tolerate a privileged party. If we 
dio so how then can we ban other 
political parties like the M N A. 
We are not maxxists,, but if the 
Russians did not exist it would be 
necessary tp invent them, for con- 


' trojptitlg 4 ri Rvitians-and uursalmli 
is imperitdiam. Hw Mgertaiit Q P 
has its wwwpxpet the Aigo" R»p^ 
liainr which pursues its oWa 
' brial ‘ policy. L^t the .counnunuts 
‘enter and be militants Within tiie 
Front”. This is predsely what they 
have done. 

To claim ' that Ben Bella h^ 
betrayed the socialist revolution as 
“the F S F (Socialist Front Forces) 
assent is to attack him at hit strong¬ 
est point; and to label him a fascitt 
is equally absurd. Apart from four 
or fiVe persons under house arres^ 
there are no political prisoners at 
present, irt Algeria. And tile F L N 
slogan: “revolution without prisons* 
has so far been Oonfirmed. whether 
it will continue to. remain so if a 
grave iriterhal or external erhis deve¬ 
lops can .only be answered by the 
test of history. The visiter to 'Aim¬ 
ers and other dries is stTifck by the 
virulent and open erhipism of the 
government by many; but he . is 
equally impressed by the responnve' 
chord of the masses. In peasant 
'"tneetings, the delegates may not be 
able to grasp qr interpret a mass of 
.indigestible statistb^al data. But it is 
Incredible to hear the earthy quali¬ 
ty of their simple' questions. The 
voiceless multitude no longer exists. 
These are the makers of the revolu¬ 
tion. ^ The enthusiasm tiiat the land 
reform has engendered, notably 
smee the setting of the management ’ 
committees, is immense. ITie ob¬ 
server fin^ that die older genera¬ 
tion cannot always come to grips 
with these changes, but there is <me 
, change that he can grasj) : the un¬ 
assailable and monumental dignity 
of freedom. 

Portent for Tunisia and Morocco 

Algeria’s revolution remains un¬ 
finished but its contours have al¬ 
ready been roughly sculptured. Tliat 
it will exercise a profound impact 
on its Maghrebian neighbours in 
the years ^ead is unquestionable. 
Whether the frontier dispute will be 
settled or the. manner Sn which b, 
negotiable settlement is retiched is 
unimportant. What is, more crucial 
is that the revolution has already 
cast its shadow over the-fading 
gure of a feudal monarchy that' is 
the regime of Hassan II — a mo¬ 
narchy of’divine right based on 0 ie 
principles of Islamic, theology with 
a medley of empty constitutioiDsl 
forms that merely serves to conceal 
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the waenti^y uidioritamn nature 
oif hi» role. In Jtily the trade, 
union leaden and all leading n>em> 
bera of the left were imprisoned. 
Since then the number of political 
detainees have increased. And the 
highly touted land reform remains 


an enterprise in mystification. 
Hassan's diversionary frontier ad¬ 
ventures cannot save his tottering 
throne. At best the co-existence of 
a socialist Algeria with Tunisia and 
Morocco will be a tenuous one. And 
there are many who question whe¬ 


ther it can Ibhg endure. die 

ideolc^caJ battle fans been |cuned. 
In the present social order ol diitlgs 
it is unlikely to stop. Algeria’s re- 
vdution is an irrepressible social 
force and it may well prove impos¬ 
sible to contain it. 


His blood has saved many lives 


Way back in 1935, at Jamshedpur's Main Hospital, a man lay 
dying. Only a transfusion of blood could save him. In those days, 
most people thought that blood donation permanently damaged 
health. But a young man came forward and voluntarily gave his 
blood to sustain the ebbing life. Between 1935 and 1955, the same 
man freely gave his blood no less than 40 times—on an average 
twice a year—for victims of industrial accidents, to save men 
critically ill. 

This extraordinary man is T. S. Balam, a typist with Tata Steel at 
Jamshedpur, a happy, healthy family man of 50. Although he still 
wants to donate blood, doctors decline his offer 
in view of his advancing years. 
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Inspired by the selfless example of 
men like Balam, many, many others 
in the steel town have donated blood. 
No less than 20,000 employees of 
Tata Steel have had their blood tested 
and grouped, while many more are 
coming forward regularly for testing 
and grouping ... to help prevent 
avoidable deaths ... to save families 
from sorrow and ruin. 

This is yet another instance of the 
fellow-feeling, born of the indivisible 
bond of labour, that binds together 
the steelmen in Jamshedpur, a city 
where industry is not merely a source 
of livelihood but a way of life. 

\ JAMSHEDPUR 

'' THE STEEL CITY 

GIVE FREELY TO THE NATIONAL DEFENCE FUND 

The Tstt Iren and Steel Company Limited 
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Levels of Income in Rural In^ 


M Ramacluindra Rao 

The debate in Parliament on per capita income jolUncing the statement by R M LolUa that 60 per 
cent of the population, ie, 27 erore people, live on an average income of 3 mnds (19 nP) a day aroused 
much interest and euriosiiy in this subject. Lohia’s statement was challenged by the then Planishsg Minis- 
ter who, quoting N SS expenditure figures, scud that the poorest, 10 per cent of the population have an, aver¬ 
age monthly per capita expenditure of Rs 8 in rural areas and Rs 10 jJ* urban areas. 

Data distribution of income for the entire country are not available and inferences, therefore, have 
to be based on data available from various ad boc surveys of urban <mrf rural areas. 

An attempt is made below to examine the data on income in rural areas collected by the Agro- 
Economic Research Centre. 


'J’HE various Agro-Economic Re¬ 
search &*ntres * have been con¬ 
ducting studies of the economic and 
80 c|ial change in rural areas in 
different parts of the country. They 
carry out economic surveys of select¬ 
ed villages for this purpose and re¬ 
peat the surveys after five years. 
The data on socioieconomic condi¬ 
tions are collected through an in¬ 
tensive survey of all the households 
in the selected villages. The reports 
prepared from these surveys con¬ 
tain data on per capita incomes in 
the villages. In some cases they 
contain also the distribution of 
households in different income 
groups. Data pertaining to 95 vil¬ 
lages from different districts, sur¬ 
veyed by various Centres during 
1955-61 have been brought together 
here. Though there are some varia¬ 
tions in the methods of computa¬ 
tion of village income from one 
centre to another, the general con¬ 
cepts of income used are more or 
less the same, and as such the data 
are adequate for our analysi.s which 
is designed to yield the broad pat¬ 
tern of incomes in rural India 

The investigations carried out by 
different Centres cover 51 districts 
in 12 States.f They have been pur- 
f)Osively selected by the Centre.s as 
case studies and include both pros¬ 
perous regions like the fertile dis¬ 
tricts of coastal Andhra Pradesh and 
Punjab, the coffee growing Chick 
Magalur district of Mysore and 
backward and under developed ren 
gions like the Basti district of East¬ 
ern U P. the Chambal valley of 
Madhya Pradesh, the tribal villages 
of Assam and the poverty-striken 
areas of Orissa. These villa^s 
along with their per capita income 
are listed in the appendix. 

To get an idea of per capita in- 
' come in rural areas, the distribu¬ 


tion of these villages in different 
per capita income groups is given 
in Table 1. It will be seen that 


Table 1 : Distribution of Villages 
According to Per Capita Income 


Per Capita Income 

Per Annum 

Number of 
Villages 

Less than 

75 

3 

75 — 

too 

2 

100 — 

125 

10 

125 — 

150 

23 

150 — 

175 

16 

175 — 

200 

13 

200 — 

250 

17 

250 — 

300 

8 

300 and 

over 

3 

All 


95 


except for 3 villages, all recorded 
an average per capita income of 
more thaii Rs 75 per annum (or 
21 nP a day) In fact, 57 villages 
out of 95 claim an average per 
capita income of more than Rs 150 
per annum (41 nP per day). The 
three villages with per capita in¬ 
come of less than Rs 75 per annum 
are Gunduri Cora in Koraput dis¬ 
trict of Orissa (Rs 72.77), Mitbhay 
in Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra 
(Rs 56. 78) and Murli in Basti 
district of the Eastern U P (Rs 
66. 79). 

High Incomes in Backward Areas 

Certain interesting inferences 
can be drawn from the study of 
these villages. For instance, the 
per capita income of some villages 
located in backward areas is found 
to bn comparatively high. The 
tribal village of Kantherterang in 
the United Miker hill district of 
Assam recorded a per capita in¬ 
come of Rs 2.33.00 per annum (64 
nP a day); Birendranagar in Tri¬ 
pura recorded a per Capita income 
of Rs 269.16 (74 nP per day). 
Three villages in the backward 
Basti district of U P namely Tan- 


dewa, Purana Pandey, Bhanwapur 
showed a per capita income of 42 
nP. 40 nP and 40 nP per day, ms- 
peictively. The nine villages in 
Chambal valley, namely Asida, 
Mudiakhera, Chhimka, Tather, Ba- 
mori, Amarpura, PaUnda, Bajar 
and Maija, lie between per capita 
incomes of 30 and 60 nP per day. 

Average per capita income in a 
village does not indicate the posi¬ 
tion of the different sections of the 
population. In order to throw light 
on that aspect, the income distribu¬ 
tion in each village needs to be 
examined. The distribution of 
households in different income 
groups In available only for 14 
villages namely Vachoor, Pallipuram 
from Kerala, Aldur, Havaili, Chick 
Magalur Valli from Mysore, Jali- 
pudi, Chembedu from Andhra Pra- 
de.sh, Sengipatti, Varadagareddy 
Palli from Madra.s, Waghode from 
Maharashtra and Tandewa, Purana 
Pandey, Bhanwapur and Murli 
from Eastern U P. These villages 
have bten divided into 4 groups 
comprising per capita incomes of 
(i) Rs 200 and over, (ii) Rs 150- 
200, (iii) Rs 100-150, and (iv) 
Le&s than Rs 100. The distribution 

* Seven Agro-Economic Research 
Centres at Delhi, Poona, Santi- 
niketan, Madras, Jorhat, Gwalior 
and Anand have been conducting 
village studies. 

t 6 villages from 3 districts of Andhra 
Pradesh, 5 villages from S districts 
of Assam. 6 villages from 5 districts 
of Bihar, 3 villages from 2 districts 
of Kerala, 8 villages from 4 dis¬ 
tricts of Madhya Pradesh, 6 villages 
from 3 districts of Madras, 9 ril- 
lages from 5 districts of Mysore, 9 
villages from 9 districts of Orissa, 
32 villages from 11 districts of 
Bombay (Maharashtra and Guje- 
rat), 1 village from 1 district of 
Punjab, 6 villages from 2 districts 
of Rajasthan, 4 villages from 1 
district of U P. 
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of ih hon*i^& in dWewnt in- 
come froupi Om ^Iteir “ver- 
age siae i< p»«*e»>te» in Table 2. 
It can be 8e«j Aat in all the vill¬ 
ages belonging tt> Group I, more 
tlin 65 per cent of the households 
earn an income of more than Re 
100 per capita per annum (27 nP 
per day). In the villages belong¬ 
ing to Group II, two villages Var- 
dagaroddl Palli and Giick Magalur 
Valli more than 70 per ceint of 
the households have a per capita 
income of more than 22 nP per 
day. In villages Jalipudi and Tan- 
dewa of the same group about 60 
per cent of the households cam less 
than 27 nP a day. However, 41 
per cent in Jalipudi and 34 per 


cetat in Tandewa have a -per capite 
incmne ran^ng between 14 nP and 
27 nP a day. Among the villages 
in group III, Bhanwapur, Palll- 
puram and Sengipatd, we can see 
that about 60 per cent of the-house- 
holds earn a per capita income of 
mcMe than 27 nP per day; in vill¬ 
ages Purana Pandey, Veechoor and 
Chembedu the percentage of house- ' 
holds having a per capita income 
of more than liS nP per day is 
roughly 55.7, 46.9 and 57.2, res¬ 
pectively. In Murli, the only , 
village in group ly, only 40 per 
cent of the households have a per 
capita income of more d»an 18 nP 
per day. 

Let us examine the data in Table 


2 by dteilh for 

each of the village. The 6th 
decile giw^ the value of household 
income of 60 per cent of the house¬ 
holds. By Using the average size 
of hous^old we can deduce the per 
Capita income per day from the 
decile value of household income. 
These values have been presented 
in Table 3. It can be seen that 
except for two villages, Bhanwapur 
and Murli, all the villages have a 
per capita income of more than 20 
nP. 

No Support for Lohia’s Thesis 

The data presented above do not 
lend support to the statement that 
60 per cent of the peculation live 


Table 2 t Distribution of Households In Different Income Croups 
Per Capita Av Size Hotusenolff Income-Group 


Village 

Income 

(Rs) 

of Family 

260 

260.500 

500-760 750-1000 

1000-1600 

1500 & 
over 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Group I 










a Aldur, Mysore 

241.00 

60 

30 

96 

116 

59 

49 

32 

382 



i 

0.8) 

(25.2) 

) (80.6) 

(16A) 

(12.8) 

(8J1) 

(100.0) 

b Havelli, Mysore 

277.00 

4.8 

7 

47 

i 60 

32 

13 

21 

180 




(S.9) 

(28.1) 

(88.8) 

(17.8) 

(7J2) 

(11.7) 

(100,0) 

c Woehode. Maharashtra 348.56 

5.2 , 

34 

139 

126 

90 

as 

150 

607 




<«.«) 

(22.9) 

(20.8) 

(14.8) 

(11.2) 

(24.7) 

(100.0) 

Group 11 










a Varadagareddy PaJll, 










Madras 

166.73 

3.2 1 

44 

191 

r 89 

31 

23 

1 

379 




(11.6) 

(60.4) 

1 (28.6) 

(8.2) 

(6.0) 

(0.8) 

(190.0) 

b Chick Magalur 










Vain, Mysore 

176.00 

52 

4 

18 

r 22 

22 

12 

10 

78 




(S.l) 

(28.1) 

1 (28.1) 

(16.4) 

(15.4) 

(12.9) 

(100.0) 

c Jalipudi, Andhra 










Pradesh 

152.68 

4.5 

81 

176 

» 80 

28 

30 

33 

427 




(le.O) 

(41.0) 

(18.7) 

(8.6) 

(7.0) 

(7.7) 

(100.0) 

d Tandewa, U P 

152.24 

49 

38 

44 

' 21 

8 

10 

8 

129 




(2G.6> 

(84.1) 

1 (18.2) 

(6.2) 

(7.8) 

(9.2) 

(100.0) 

Group III 










a Purena-Pandey, U P 

145.91 

57 

23 

43 

f 23 

21 

19 

20 

149 




(16.4) 

(28.9) 

1 (16.4) 

(14.1) 

(12.8) 

(18.4) 

(100.0) 

b Bhanwapur, U P 

14713 

64 

6 

23 

' 14 

9 

17 

7 

76 




(7.9) 

(30.8) 

(18.4) 

(11.8) 

(22.4) 

(9.2) 

(100.0) 

c Veechoora, Kerala 

109.30 

5.4 

43 

302 

193 

52 

33 

27 

650 




(6.6) 

(46.6) 

(29.7) 

(8.0) 

(6.1) 

(4.1) 

(100.0) 




200 

200d00 

400-600 

600-800 

800-1000 

1,000 & 










above 


d Chembedu, Andhra 










Pradesh* 

128.13 

47 

24 

95 

70 

34 

23 

32 

278 




(8.6) 

(84.2) 

(26J2) 

(12.2) 

(8.8) 

(11.5) 

(100.0) 

e Pallipuram, Kerala* 

147.26 

6.7 

22 

64 

134 

87 

60 

86 

462 




(4.8) 

(18,2) 

(29.0) 

(18.8) 

(10.8) 

(18.4) 

(100.0) 

t Sengipatti, Madras* 

138.90 

4.3 

35 

136 

139 

62 

41 

50 

462 




(7.6) 

(29.2) 

(80.1) 

(18.4) 

(8.9) 

(10.8) 

(100.0) 

Group IV 










a Murli,* U P 

66.79 

6.0 

22 

18 

^ 13 

6 

3 

4 

66 




(3S.8) 

(27.8) 

(19.7) 

(9.1) 

(4d) 

(6.1) 

(100.0) 

NoU: *For these 

villages 

the household 

income 

groups given in the < 

reports are 

different. 




Figures in brackets indicate percentages. 
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ti.« vuuiH ■ ’ ^' 1 


VU]a«« 


iize of 
Fafnily 


Sixth Deoite V» faw‘ 
Hoiue* O^tita 
hold 
Incon^e' 


i t 



-JbSX 

" t Aldur 

3i0 

692 24 

40 

2 Havelli 

4-6 

,675.50 

,39 

3 Waghode 

5.2 

'611.51 

-32 

4 Vardagareddi 



Palli 

3.2 

369.16 

31 

, 5 Chick Magalur 



Vallt 

5.2 

645.65 

1* 

6 Jalipudi 

45 

371 71 

23 , 

7 Tandewa 

4.9 

42,3.36 

24 

8 Purana 


, 


Pondey 

5 7 

417.15 

ao 

9 Bhanwapur 

5.4 

358.70 

18 

" 10 Veechoor 

5.4 

401.08 

20 

11 Chenibedur 

4.7 . 

504.22 

< 29 

' 12 Palli Puram 5.7 

696 42 

.33 

13 Sedgipatti 

4.3 

480.74 

'31' , 

14 'Murli 

6.0 

351 11 

16 

On an income 

of less than 3 

annas 


C ^eM of p^^ubtios ^vS Oit 
k tb«n 3 AhoMi per day. Data 
cm the eiae> dij^ribiition of incomes 
£ar thh entire popuUtion Js opt 
tby ^ avaMaide. It is unfortunate that no 
^"*f*^* attempt has so ftir' been maHe oh 
an an^lpdia basis by any official or 
' non-official Otganisation to collect 
such data even <» a suiqile basis. 
The National Sample Survey orga¬ 
nisation which is conducting nation¬ 
wide multi-puipcise sample surveys 
for over a ’dhcade has also not mh^ 
■any attempt to collect data on in¬ 
comes. True, collection of data on 
income distribution presents a host 
of methodolo^oal and conceptual 
problems. • Nevertheless, it is 
time that a beginning is -made in, 
this direction. 


a day. We' have observed that -in 

S pBt of the villages, 92 out of 95, 
e average per capita income is 
more, than 20 nP a - day. Among 
the villages for which data on sixe 
distribution of incomes were avail¬ 
able, we find, that in all villages 
except two, 60 per cent of the 
households had a per capita in¬ 
come of more than 20 nP a ddy. 
This is the position in rural areas. 
The position is much better in ur¬ 
ban areas, as shown by Vasanth P 
Pothe*. f*ethe has presented the 
distribution of families in different 
• income groups for 8 towns, Hyde¬ 
rabad, Poona, Sholapur, Baroda, 
Hubli, Cuttack, Puri and Sambal- 
, pur. His study shows that about 
70 per cent of the families have an 
income of more than Rs 500 in all 
the 8 towns. If we assume that 
the average size of family in these 
.'towns is 5, then we can -concIudO 
, that about 70 per cent of the fami¬ 
lies in these towns earn a per capita 
incomo of more than 27 nP a day. 

Of Ciourse, it is not possible to 
dei^e any'inferences about the dis- 
ti^ution of income in the country 
,88 a-whole o!n the basis of the data 
presented above relating' to 95 
villages in 51 districts in 12 States. 
Tteie is much poverty in the coun¬ 
try and there niay be sections of 
the populatioh earning, very tow 
tbcotnea, even less than 3 annas a 
d^y. But the data, do not lend 
iqtg^port to the statement that 60 

♦ 'Vaisnl P Pfihe, “ Income tnaqua- 
' ' ILdm in Urban Cemmuniltes"! 

. * AlCC -feaqomfe Aeview, April 22. 
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.^pendix 

Per Capita Income in Selected 
Village* in Different States 


, Village 


Per Capita Income 


Per Annum 
(Ri) 


Pet Day 
(Rs) 


1 

Jalipudi 

142.68 

0.42 

2 

Tetali 

202.32 

0.55 

3 

Kumudavalli 

233 01 

0 66 

4 

Chembedu 

12813 

0.35 

5 

Patukonda 

121.09 

0.33 

6 

Jonnala gadda 

129 64 

0;36 

II 

Aioam 



7 

Chota Haiber 

205.50 

0.56 

8 

Dayangiagnai 

141.81 

0.39 

9 

Dijpur 

186 53 

051 

10 

Birendranagar 

269.16 

0.74 

11 

Kanther Terang 

283 00 

0.64 

HI 

BHiar 



12 

Chora bandha 

233.56 

0.61 

13 

Lohna 

149.50 

0 41 

14 

Samahuta 

25313 

0 69 

15 

Ls^rhi 

246 56 

0 68 

16 

- Hamichak 

153.73 

0.42 

17 

Shahpur, 




Pannapur 

168 99 

0.46 

IV 

Kerala 



18 

Vechoor 

109 30 

0 30 

19 

Kcezenerry- 




Karavamana 




puram 

95 70 

0.26 

20 

PaHipuram 

147 26 

040 

V 

Madhya Pradesh 


21 

Lakhapatri 

116.76 

0.32 

22 

Bawariya Kalan 

168.00 

0.46 

2.1 

Misrod 

196 00 

0 54 

24 

Khajun Kalan 

180.00 

0 49 

25 

Adanpur 

195.00 

0 53 

26 

Asida 

171 16 

0 47 

27 

Mudia 'Khera 

216 00 

0.59 

28 

Chinika 

191 92 . 

0 53 

VI 

BCadra* 



29 

Rajagambiram 

13967 

0.38 

30' 

Aral^Uai 

102.50 

0.28 

31 

Uppathir' 

298.38 

0.82 

32 ' 

Varadi^areddi- . 




palli 1 

156.73 

0.43 


* t ’ ’ . 

1 4 ' 




35 
3? 
, 37 
-3^ 
, 39 

40 

41 

42 

44 

45 

46 
4? 

48 

49 


Maliaiasi** # 
Gitjasar j . ' 
{(.otliari - ■ ' 
•Pala*c^on ' 
.Kawadjai 
, Ara£ ‘ 
Na|war 
SugUr 
Kolkiindi' 
Pusegaon 
Visapur 
Gorgaon 
Ghoti ^ 
Zanjya ‘ 

Mnbbar, , . 
J^urud Budrvlc 
Wathwada , 


-165.56 
1S3A6 
116.11 
1?9.32,. 
132.34 - 
133.56 
'I22 '.23 . 
215.66 ■ 
136,93 
165.42 
161.38 
152.54 
56.78 
112.19 
120.86 


0.45 
0.42 
0.32 
0.49 
046 
' 0.37 
.043 
0.58 
OM 

o!Si 

0A4. 

,6.42 

0.16 

-0.31 

0.33 


50 

- Karkata 

33 9% 

0.24’ 

51 

Malthan 

HI.90 

0.39 

. 52 

Nimg-aon Bhc^i 

, 123-20 

’0.34, 

53 

Amdabad - 

130.30 ‘ 

0.36 

54 

Senerangn 

13080 

0.36 

55 

Kasbe Sukene 

198.0a 

0.54 

56 

Maije Sukene 

289.00 

0.79 

57 

Onag 

325.06 

0.© 

58 

Waghode 


0.95 


Dudrule 

348.50 

59 

Mask* wad 


■ 


Seen 

268'20 

B.73’ 

60 

Markawad 

266.20 ' 



Khud 

0.62 

61 

Patadia 

181 93 

0 50 

62 

Dhad 

157.31 

0.'43 

63 

Dhaltaongi - 

137.69 

0 43 

64 

Dudha 

176 80 • 

0.48 

65 

Kardi 

156 67 

0.43 

66 

Savale 

125 78 

0,34 

VIII 

Mysore 

' 


67 

Aradeshahalli 

204.51 

0 56 

68 

Aldur 

241.00 

0.66 

69 

Havalli 

277.00 

0 76 

70 

Chick Magalur- 




Valii 

175 00 

0 48 

71 

Hakari Bonimana • 



Halli 

273.70 

0 75 

72 

Chintra Palli 

223.49 . 

0 61 

73 

Paduihonse 

142.S1 

0.39 

74 

Mudalgi 

311 95 

0.85 

75 

Khanatti / 

134 09 

0 37 

IX 

76 

Orissa 

Tcliband 

154.26 ' 

0 42 

77 

Badkera 

179.63,, 

0.49 

78 

Charaiguan 

135.72 

0.37 

79 

Kasoti 

J30 52 

0 36 

80 

Kaurali 

113.63 

0 31 

81 

Anlajodi 

141 40 

0 39 

82 

Rahauglra 

100 75 

0.28 

83 

Darlununda 

190 82 

0 52 

84 

Gundungora 

72.77 

0 20 

X Punjab 

83' Bauhatwas 

243.76 

0 67 

XI 

Rajasthan 


. 

86 

Tathcr 

283.36 

0.78 

87 , 

Banori 

219.50 . 

0.60 

88 

Amarpura 

217B5 

0.60 

89 

Patande 

171.20 

'0 47 

90 

Bajar 

20138 

0.55 

91 

Maija 

isa98 

0 38 

Xll 

Uttar Pradesh 


■ 

92 

Purena' Pandey 

145.91 

0.40 

93 M^li ' 

94 • Tandewa 

66.79' 

0.18 

152^24 

0.42 

95 

BhanwapuT 

147,13 

0.40 
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Teekmfeal €lorf^M)ii Uiidervray 


nionday, Mornitig 


'T'HE stock^ ,<iu;rket bad k fairly ^ 
'*' ' |o«4 tut week, and 

at 'One ti^, it' appeared ibat the ■ 
bad p^ha^ turned a bear. 
Barring a iew isolated scrips like 
Boin^a^ K<^n 9 or,, Siipur Paper 
and ^utb India Viscose, equities 
generally cai^ Uh.der heavy pres¬ 
sure and sdfferedv sizable leases, 
widch, ' howevqr, iwre partially 
eraud by short covering at the 
Wuk-end. There 'was'nothing in 
the week’s news to provoke* heavy 
^selling, bpt a provocation was hardly 
necessary. The maiket had been 
moving,up, and up for too long 
without .any significant pailae wim 
the result that its technical posi¬ 
tion had become increasiMly sus¬ 
pect. , It was * necessary uat .the 
market should take a pause to allow 
technical forces have their full,play 
and regain, fresh strength to be able 
to scale new peaks. That is pre¬ 
cisely what has now happened. 

Will TTK ObUge?, , 

It wopld be a mistake to think 
that the reactionary trend that is 
now underway reflects a change in 
the markej’s assessment of the basic 
outlook* for equities. It might, 
however, be conceded that <he 
majpr upswing in. equities is based 
mainly on the strong belief that 
Shri' 'Krishtiamachari will qfiicjcen 
'the tempo of economic and indust¬ 
rial ’ activity and boost the morale 
of the investment market not mere-’ 
ly drrough the magic of words 
but through appropriate measures 
such as financiar assistance to IFC 
and IfICf and fiscal concessions. 
The stock market’s optimism might 
' not prove.to be,misplaced but TIK 
ihlght not oblige the market as 
quickly as it expects. It is quite 
possible - that the protceas of te^ni- 
c'al adjustment that is now in pro¬ 
gress Wilt continue until the stock 
excha'i^e.community is able to take 
'a clearer view of the steps' that 
TTK propiQsea to take to hasten the 
industrial tempo And revitalise the 
capital market. But one can never 
,be very isure Bow the process of 
technical adjustment will cobiplete 
itself. Normally, corrKtion of the 
' first majo'c biiB ' phase is not a 
long-drawn-out aflToir. 

I , * 


OUseeds . 

' r 

Btoe in FaMieri 

'J’HE Forward Markets Commia-* 

sion has* raised the ceHing 
prices for new'contracts in oilseecb 
— April in 'the .case (^ groundnut 
and'cottoiisoed and-June in the 
case of castor and linseed ■ Ilie 
ceiling lor grpundnht, , has been 
raised from «s 256 “to 24.1, for 
castor from Rs 1*81 to Ks' 186, for 
cottonseed from Rs 111 to Rs 113 
and for'linseed from Rs 42 tq Rs 
43. Ibe upward revision of the 
ceiling rates does not Indicate that 
the G)mmission 'hae realised the 
necessity of effecting suitable 
changes in the ceiling prices for 
different' contracts in order to 
allow for the normal carry-forward 
charges which have to be incurred. 
in trarisferring •‘bull’ interest fix>m 
one delivery month to another. The 
change is purely tedinical and far 
from being desirable. The ceiling 
prices have been raised simply by 
merging the amount of the penalty 
charged for non-delivery of goods 
agginst ‘short’ interest remaining 
outstanding at the end of the deli¬ 
very period 

. Delivery may not be the essence 
of a 'hhdge contract in that the 
buyer cannot insist on the deliyery 
of thb actual goods but to* do away 
with penalty when sellers persist in 
keeping their interest ajive until 
the end of the contract without any 
intention to delivery makes 

the hedge contract a wagering 
contract —' speculators* paradise. 
TK^t all .this should take place 
under the Commission’s rule is a 
sad commentaiy on the Commis¬ 
sion’s understanding of the func¬ 
tions of a futures inarket. If the 
hedge contract is '.to have any 
meaning then the terms and condi¬ 
tions should be such that in case 
buyers insist on the delivery of 
goods and aellers are unable to 
effect the same during the delivery 
month and yet persist in keeping 
their business aliye, the buyers 
;should, be enabled to Have their 
outstanding position squared-up at 
a fwiee at which they can 1 obtain. 


the goods from Bto ready market. * 
StilmgeljP., enough, none of the 
existing hedge - contracts in any. 
commodity can'be said to stand 
that test. In a vain bid to keep •' 
prices down, futures contracts have * 
been given an artificially bearish 
character. .Thia ia Unfortunate- 
Fqr, .all that the Conunifeion qm . 
do and need do ia to' contain the 
volume pf meciilative acthdty 
within l^Ithy limits; it ^nnot in- 
fiuence the course of ready prices 
which dyjxends on several factors , 
beyond its control. To fix cmling . 
for futures when there mtistg ijO 
such ceiling on the spot material 
makes, little sense and 1o maintain. ’ 
the ceiling for futures at the saiqa ■. 
level for ail the contracts makes 
it worse. 

I Trices Recede ' 

The oilseeds market, developed' 
further weakness last wedc, Grounji' 
nut, groundhut cake and linse^ 
were marked down to new low levels 
for the season. Castor apd-cotton¬ 
seed also were dinstinctly . easy-. ■* 
Except for groundnut 'Whi^ ns- ' 
covered ‘ most of the earlier loss, 
Wednesday’s closing prices die- 
where were only slightly above the . 
-week’s lowest. Speculative interest 
continued to centre nutitfly aroui^ 
groundnut where a few big operay ‘ 
tors are known to have bunt up a 
formidable, “short” interest. After 
ani early rally from Rs 215.37 to 
Rs. 214.75 groundnut January. 
dined to a new low of Rs 212.12 - 
but later recovered to Rs 213.7S • 
on short covering and Scattered 
bull support induced .maldy by 
technical cUnsideratiohs. Linseed, 
March drifted iijly lower from Rs' 
36.44 to Rs 35.75 (per 50 kgs), 
castor March eased from Rg 166,87.. 
to Rs 164.75 (per 250 kgs) and 
cottonseed January from Rs 95 to- 
Ra 94. 

Groundnuts continue to set the 
tune for' the entire market. And 
the easier tendency in groundnut is 
essentially a seasonal phenomenon. * 
The new crep is generally expect^ . 
to set a new rfecord and the flow 
of arrivals is. said to be fairly goed^> 
though perhaps riot in keeping wijtfjf 
the estimated size of tbh crop 







wetth beaziAg >iin mind iihnt of 
bte the crop nuulwting pattern has 
heen undergoing a steady change, 
The growers appear to bo in no 
desperate haste to market their 
produce at soon as the harvest is 
ready. The tempo of arrivals there- 
foi’e no" longer provides any dcpeiul- 
abfe clue to the size of the crop. 
The week-end steadiness in ground¬ 
nut futures was attributable to the 
fall in arrivals at lower prices and 
the fairly satisfactory off-take by 
crushers and vanaspati interests. 
Groundnut expellers and extrac¬ 
tions, however, continued to be dis¬ 
tinctly weak due to increased offer¬ 
ings with the progress of the crush¬ 
ing season. 

There were no exciting develop¬ 
ments on the export front. Fairly 
good business was reported ^ in 
groundnut extractions but prices 
realised were about 10 to 15 shil¬ 
lings per ion down over the week. 
The Communist countries figured as 
the main buyers Japan took fur¬ 
ther small quantities and the U K 
buyers were rather reserved, await¬ 
ing lower prices perhaps. About 
1000/1500 tons of groundnut oil 
were said to have been traded 
with Communist countries during 
the week. Groundnut HPS were 
virtually neglected. Some small 
business wa.s reported in castor od 
and linsee-d cake. Cottonseed cake, 
however, attracted fair business, the 
U K and the Continent being the 
main buyers. 

Cotton 

Futures Turn Weak 

AFTER keeping distinctly firm 
earlier in the week th6 cotton 
futures market hesitated for a while 
and developed pronounced weakness 
at the week-end. Jarilla March 
which had risen from Rs 700.25 
to Rs 707.50 in the preceding 
week was bid up to Rs 712 on the 
15th. It receded to Rs 705.75 on 
the 19th, recovered to Rs 710.25 
on the 20th but only to slip down 
to Rs 702 on the same day. The 
buying that pushed the contract to 
Rs 712 appeared to have been 
priMupted by the rather slow piace 
of arrivals and buffer stock ideas. 
But sentiment began to change 
when the word went round that a 
reputed cotton firm had estimated 
, the new crop at around 58.75 lakh 
’’toes — a new record, though still 
, below the Plan schedule. Senti- 

im 


ment was also affected by reptu^ 
of' increased flow of arrivsls in the 
terminal markets. Milla which h^ 
omergOd as fairly active lni)«rs in 
the preceding wedc soon withdrew 
from the market when prices began 
to recede under pressure of new 
crop arrivals. 

Assured of abundant supplies as 
a result of a large carryover and 
a good harvest, mills are unlikely 
to rush with their purchases in the 
immediate future, unless, of course, 
they are convinced that the Gov¬ 
ernment is determined to support 
the market around the current levels 
through the buffer stock agency. 
The buffer stock scheme is, how¬ 
ever, still in the talking stage. How 
exactly the scheme is going to be 
implemented is not yet known In 
any case, if mills continue to keep 
off the market and arrivals gather 


moriientniri Mt- 

ton brioes are likdy tb sub- 

dund« And if loaiket re¬ 

mains inactive bnd subdued, futures 
cannot be expected to put on a firm 
appearance. It is dimcult to take 
a view of the market because of tlie 
continuing uncertainty about the 
much-talked-of buffer stock scheme. 

Activity in the spot cotton mar¬ 
ket was restricted throughout last 
week. Among indigenous varieties, 
spinner inquiry centred mostly 
around L 147, C02 and 197/3. 

Mills, however, showed fairly good 
interest in foreign cottons, parti¬ 
cularly Sudans. Bengal Deshi prices 
held firm on steady export demohd. 
Export sales registered up to 16th 
November are placed at 44,000 
bales. Overseas demand is said to 
bn gradually picking up. 
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iBwad «rf grow profit itrf ^ 
, Gioiih k GoQeriil MilW*' 
hM JMwn downwardik dlnce 1960-fil. 
Dut^ die year ended June 30, 
1962. tW'grow profit declined'' to 
Rb 4Ji8 crores from Rs'435 croiret 
ip 1960*61, 'and 1962*63 it fell fur¬ 
ther tfi Rs 3.39 crores. Ihe faH is 
evM^Widy greater during the past 
year heing about 20.8 per cent oMn- 
ptued wioi 1.6 per cent in the pre¬ 
vious year. This b all the more 
surprising' because the Mills’ turn¬ 
over hsul been incre&aing remark¬ 
ably year by year. As against an 
increase of 7.3 per cent in 1961-62 
to' Rs 38.42 crores, the turnover has 
improved further by 8.7 per cent to 
Rs 41.77 crores in 1962-63. 

The fall in the gross profit of Rs 
89 Istkbs is attributed by the Direct* 
018 to higher costs of raw materials 
and labour and to the effect of fis¬ 
cal measures such as the emergency 
risks insurance, enhanced excise 
duties, etc. Higher provision for 
depreciation gnd development rebate 
led to a further fall m the pre-tax 
profit from Rs 3.08 crores to Rs 1.82 
crores, i e, by 40 per cent. Tax pro¬ 
vision as a consequence has gone 
down to Rs 1.05 crores (Rs 1.70 
crores). Net profit in the event ^as 
recorded a fall by 44 per cent at 
Rs 77.43 lakhs (Rs 138.91 lakhs). 
The Directors have transferred Rs 
52.25 lakhs from past reserves to 
the above net profit, and by adding 
the previous year’s balance of Rs 
4.03 lakhs, the disposable surplus 
is raised to Rs 133.72 lakhs from 
which following allocations have 
been made : General Reserve Rs 
21.99 lakhs (Rs 5.70 lakhs); Renew¬ 
als reserve Rs 9.56 lakhs (nil); 
provision for previous year’s tax' 
Rs 45 lakhs (Rs 4.50 lakhs); Divi¬ 
dend reserve Rs 36 45 lakhs (nil); 
Tax Exempt profits reserve Rs 19,25 
lakhs (nil). The last two reserves 
will be utilised for paying the pre¬ 
ference dividend of Rs 5.36 lakhs 
and the ordinary dividend of Rs 
49.82 lakhs at 13 per cent (same 
08 for 1961-62). Of the dividend 34 
per cent will be exempt from tax 
under Sep 15 C of the Income- 
tax Act widi the result that the net 
dividend in the hands of the ahafe- 
holders will be hitter this year. 

The Directors state that despite 


overall increase in costs, the textile 
units worked very satisfactorily. The 
Ctm^any’s exports have been well 
maintained m spjite of a general 
decline in tl^e export of cotton tex¬ 
tiles from Indie. The sugar season 
was sh<wt due to lack of cane. The 
plan to increase the crushing capa¬ 
city of Mawana Sugar Factory an¬ 
nounced last year is still in the 
process of being implemented. The 
chemical division b'mported to be 
working satisfactorily. The Company 
has been granted an industrial licen¬ 
ce for putting up a stable bleaching 
powder plant IS tong per day 
capacity and for this ICICI has 
agreed in principle to grant a loan 
of DM 945,000 equivalent to Rs 
11.25 lakhs for the import of plant 
and machinery. 

In order to finance the new pro¬ 
jects and expansion schemes, the 
Company issued preference shares 
of the value of Rs 50 lakhs during 
the. year. But it is again in need 
of funds for the PVC and Rayon 
Tyre Cord projects, because of a 
considerable rise in machinery pri¬ 
ces, customs duty, construction and 
labour costs, etc. It is proposed to 
issue 2 lakhs ordinary shares of Rs 
25 each at a premium of Rs 5 or 
such other amount as may be sanc¬ 
tioned by the CCI and 2 lakhs re¬ 
deemable preference shares of Rs 
25. The preference share issue will 
be offered for public subscription. 

The Company intends to have a 
wholly-owned subsidiary Company 
which will work exclusively for the 
promotion of exports of not only 
the Company’s products but even¬ 
tually of those of other companies 
also. 

Indian Hume Pipe 

PROGRESS of Indian Hume Pipe 
has been well maintained 
during the year ended June 30, 
1963, with revenues derived from 
sale of products and from other 
sources showing marginal improve¬ 
ment. But with incr^ued costs and 
expenditure all round, gross profits 
have declined from Rs 66-56 lakhs 
to Rs 48.43 lakha Taxation provi¬ 
sion having absorbed much less at 
Rs 15.50 lakhs as against Rs 28.75 
lakhs in the previous year, the pro¬ 
fit for the year has declined by only 


Rs 437^jU|iiui ai Rs 15.38 lakha 
s6 the Gouiipany is able to mcintg^ 
the dividwid op ordinary shares At 
14 per cWtt. 

The Pmtressed Concrete Pipe 
division of Ibe Company has made 
good progress and the Company has 
secured-a'contract for the Tatipudi 
Water Supply Scheme at Vishaka- 
patnam- The Ccwipany’s PiUtancheTU 
P C Pqie factory whidi started pro¬ 
duction last year has not yet attained 
full production due to shortage of 
high tensile steel wire which the 
Andhra Government has not been 
able to supply to the extent requir¬ 
ed. A factory is now being put up 
at Bagalkot to execute an order for 
P C Poles from Mysore Government. 

The progress of the Penstock 
division is also satisfaictory. The 
Company has orders for Penstocks 
from the Maharashtra and Mysore 
Governments for the Koyna and 
Sharavathi Hydro-Electric Projects 
and also from the Government of 
India for the Trishuli Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric Project in Nepal. In the ex¬ 
ecution of the contract for the 
Sharavathi Hydro Electric Project, 
where special type of high tensile 
steel, known as “T-1” steel, is being 
used for fabrication of Penstocks 
for the first time in Iqdia, the Com¬ 
pany has entered into technical col¬ 
laboration with the Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Company of U S A, for 
technical assistance. 

The Company will be shortly ac¬ 
quiring the patent rights in India 
for a new process of manufacture of 
continuous Concrete Pipe lines. 
This process is considered ideally 
suited for laying of irrigation pipe 
lines and storm water drains. The 
No-Joint Concrete Pipe Co of Yuba 
City, California, USA, which has 
invented this process and with which 
the Company has already concluded 
negotiations for collaboration, has 
agreed to the sale of its patents 
right in India to the Company and 
to provide technical assistance for 
exploitation of the patents for a 
period of 10 years. 

As the Company has not achieved 
success in its export drive because 
of heavy transport cost, it is con¬ 
sidering proposab for establishing 
Hume Pipe manufacturing plants 
abroad, and negotiations are in pro¬ 
gress with the Indian and Libyan 
Governments for permission to esta¬ 
blish a RCC Pipe factory in Libya. 

1941 








Cuiam Wmkahqp* . ^ 

^ll£ 4|ucoiiiitii <d Canara W«rkr 
shop* for the year ended 
March 31, 1963 show that there has 
been a sizable increase m the sales 
of ^ings, etc, from Rs 64.15 lakhs 
to Rs 83.19 lakhs, i e, by about 30 
per cent. Gross profits have im¬ 
proved by 24 per cent from Rs 
29.10 lakhs to R.S 37.11 lakhs. Yet 
the net profit is only marginally 
higher by 6.2 per cent at Rs 8.91 
lakhs. Stores and materials, sales 
commisflions, interest charges and 
SPT provision have all gone up 
considerably affecting the profits. 
A taxable dividend of Rs 2 per 
share of R.s 10 has been maintained 
to absorb Rs 5.56 lakhs. 

The Directors state that produc¬ 
tion has been considerably hamper¬ 
ed during the year by the irregular 
supply of steel. Bo^ the Manga¬ 
lore and Nagpur factories of the 
Company ran short of materials and 
could not therefore maintain capa¬ 
city production. Issue of import 
licences was restricted, and where 
licences were issued they were on 
countries where prices were relative¬ 
ly higher and so manufacturing 
costs have gone up. The import duty 
of 10 per cent now levied will add 
to the. costs further in future 

The Company is making progress 
in the installation of machinery in 
its Alloy Steel Division, and hopes 
to get full power supply from My¬ 
sore State Electricity Board from 
April next year. Spring steel is 
now largely imported and when this 
division goes into full production, 
it may be expected to save foreign 
exchange of the order of ,.fls 00 
lakhs. The Chairman of the Com¬ 
pany, Mr V S Kudva, is therefore 
insisting on getting an adequate 
supply of power and that at the 
earliest. He suggests the installa¬ 
tion of additional transformers by 
the State Electricity Board. The 
plant of the Con^any is so designed 
as to treble its capacity and thereby 
reduce foreign imports by nearly 
Rs 2.5 crores. The Company has 
collaboration with Concast of Ziiiich 
(Switzerland) in adopting the latest 
process introduced in India for con¬ 
verting molten steel into billets. 
Negotiations are in progress for 
collaboration for a period of 3 years 
with a Japanese steel -manufacturer, 
Sumitomo Metal Industries Ltd of 
(hsakik tp enable the Company to 
manufacture a high quality steel. 



A TASK 
FOR 
FLYING 
FINGERS 


k 1,^* » S Ve-l r t t IS* ^ 


In the cool,ctepn.mountain air. 
the t«h gardens of Assam 
spread out bke vast, gresn 
carpets Wtth lightning 
speed, the cheerful tea 
pickers pluck the tender 
tee-tips as soon as they grow 
Only young leaves will do foi 
processing. People like 
these busy workers are'the 
real people of the country — 
industrious, happy, with faith 
•n the progressof new India... 
a progress m which we at 
the Btata Bank of India are 
proud to play our part by 
serving the nation through 
Our network ot branches 
throuahout the land 
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)r, Ma^mug,, 
c&H ^kma DMTk^ tt(rne4 
.aibifigeat'W Ttte8<ia]r last with 
th«’'tate .tinng 1*1 pint. Till ^ 
..t^^ cto«ti 4 *' W< aR« Buw^ of 
limds had. been well poat^ed and ! 
tHRlirowers ware able "to jWt Pheii; 

. faqfdremente' without 'difficiuty at 2 
jier cent. On Tuesday there va» ‘a. 
sudden surge of deinand — probaj*-, 
ty OH accdunt of subscriptions to 
Bonds of the Maharashtra State 
Ehutotial Corporation and the- 
MaharashtrA , Industrial. Develop¬ 
ment Corporation which Vrere offer¬ 
ed for a total of Rs 4-.50 crores — 
w&ich caused scMtie stringency and 
that ,put up the ratn to 2.5 per cent 
at wnichi level it continues. 

During the week ended November 
8 there was a fall -in the agar^ats 
deposits of scheduled banks try Rs 
9,35 crores (of which demand de¬ 
posits' accounted tor Rs 9.21 crores)’ 
and a rise. in batik credit by Rs 
8.61, crores. The banks, however, 
met the larger demand for funds 
with ease by withdrawing Rs 17.15 
crores from their balances with the 
Reserve Bank and reducing their in¬ 
vestments by Rs 3.38 crores and 
did not tesort to borrowing from 
the Reserve Bank at all. On the 
contrary, they reduced their bor¬ 
rowings by Rs 1.79 crotes to Rs.61 
lakhs. Moneys lent at call showed^ 
rise of Rs 1.37 to Rs 65.89 crores 
during the week, but the call rate 
was not affected. 

During' the next week, ended 
November 15, scheduled banks re¬ 
plenished their balance with the 
Reserve Bank to the extent of Rs 
17.72 crores while their borrowings 
from the Reserve Bank went up by 
only Rs 1.93 crores. This shows 
that at least' up to November 15, 
the banks’ resource' position was 
quite comfortable and there were’ 
no hints of a tightness in the money 
market. Tn view of this it sceins 
likely that this week’s stringency 
may be just temporary and may 
not Indicate scarcity oi funds. The 
busy season d^and for credit is' 
yet to pick up, and the resource 
position of the banks remains quite 
comfortable. This is not to suggest 
,however, that call money rate will 
get depressed; demand for credit is 
bound to rise in 'the coming weeks 
as crop movement gathers ten^o. 

Call loan rates in Calcutta, which 
generally remain higher man in 


liitt wmIc 
every 


per ciM at the end i 
dipped down aitneet 
dttthig this week end touch^ 0,7iS 
per cent on Wednesday. 

The rise in'the call money rate' 
in Bombay was 4dloWed by a Ki)gh- 
dr Treasury Bills diacount rate. 
Clffers were only Re 2 crores ageihst 
ns 2 crores invited and the- discount 
rate rose from 2.300 to 2i318 per 
cent. Intermediates sold between 
November 13 ’ and' November 16 
amounted to 2,63S crores as against 
Rs 45 lakhs in the' previous week. 

Active notes went im by Rs 6B5 
crores during the week ended Nov¬ 
ember ,15 as against Rs 35.77 crores 
in the previous week. This involved 
an additional note issue of Bs 4.75 


'’^''bahuice of' R»' 2J.0' «fri»as< 
met by the Beidung ^ 
Dcpertment from its till. As* a con- 
tequenoe ^RttpeO securities in the . 
Issue Dcpar^nent have been in8at-' 
ed by Ra 5 crores. This oqvers a 
smelt d^detion of Rs 25 lakhs in 
rupee coins. < 

Deposits of both Central and 
State Governments have gOne up by 
an aggregate of Rs 7.56 ’crores and. 
their borrowings • have come down 
,by Rs 12.59 crores, D^osUs of 
scheduled banks have risen -by Ra 
17.72 crotesj their hottowings ait 
also np by Rs 1.93 crores. Foreign 
balances l»ve improved by Rs 1.33 
crores. A rise in total deposit^' and ' 
a fall in the advances of the Bank 
have resulted in a substantial rian 
of Rs 44.30 crores in its invest¬ 
ments. 


Ship By Gnat fiaiMm*! 

V 4 S' SHIPS 

iMlp «• MM up indiums 
uM iMritimu 



IMi GiaT EASIBHI SMIRPIM 
CONFANY UMITED 

l a^MwawiwmA « cqi < 
mvMi UP. 
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CUfllliNT STATIftlCt 


BANKING MEimNS 

(JIj erOTci) ’■* 

RflMrve Bank Nov IS Nov 8 Oct 18 Nov 16, 

•62 


1 

Note circulation 

2286,54 

2279.69 

2261.31 

2077.26 

2 

Rupee coin 

118.35 

118.60 

120.42 

121 97 

3 

Deposits 

(a) Central Govt 

5a 75 

49.39 

48.90 

60 77 


(b) Other Govt* 

20.55 

14,35 

11 01 

7.06 


(c) Banks 

97.59 

79.69 

83.89 

92 89 


(d) Other* 

164.23 

164.38 

163.06 

162.36 

4 

Foreign securities 

92 46 

92.46 

92.46 

8B.08 

5 

Balance abroad 

9 28 

7.95 

8.00 

5.14 

6 

Rupee secuiitie* 

1969.31 

1964.31 

1954.31 

1763.29 

7 

Investments 

263.53 

21923 

173,00 

194,12 

8 

Loan* and advances 
to Govts 

54 53 

67.12 

83.31 

43.79 

9 

Other loans and 
advances 

142.80 

138.14 

146.68 

148.97 

Scheduled Banks 

Nov 8 

Nov 1 

Oct 11 

Nov 9, 


•62 


1 Aggregate 



Deposits (net) 

2233.33 

2242.68 

2214.31 

2049 91 


Demand (net) 

977 32 

986.73 

963.78 

812.71 


Time (net) 

1255 81 

1255.95 

1250.52 

1237 20 

2 

Cash in hand 

56.04 

56.57 

57 93 

50 32 

3 

Balance uiih 

Reserve Bank 

80.64 

97.79 

87 16 

77.04 

4 

(2) + (3) as % 
of (1) 

6 12 

688 

6.55 

6 21 

5 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

0 61 

2.40 

1 93 

3.98 


(a) Against usance 
bills and/or pro¬ 
missory notes — 



2 32 


(b) Othera 

0.61 

2,40 

1.93 

1.66 

6 

Advances 

1239.85 

1234.43 

1240.81 

1171.05 


(a) State Bank 

235.93 

236.84 

235 44 

240.90 


(b) Others 

1003.92 

997.59 

1005.37 

930.15 

7 

Bitla discounted 
(a) Inland 

178.98 

177.16 

174 65 

163 73 


(b) Foreign 

57.60 

56 24 

55.70 

53.47 


(c) Total 

236.58 

233,40 

230.35 

217.20 


(i) State Bank 

17 97 

16.90 

15 55 

17.02 


(11) Others 

218.61 

216 50 

214 BO 

200.18 

8 

(6) + (7) as % 
of (1) 

66.11 

65 45 

6«.44 

87 72 

9 

Investment in 

Covt securities 

773.37 

776.75 

758.45 

684 27 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

34.63 

34 63 

34 25 

33 38 


Bombay Money Rates 

{P*r eent per annum) 

' NovS Novi Oct 11 Nov9,’62 

Gall money 

from BankR 1.66 1-9B 2.30 3.77 

Depoiiu 

Seven day* 3.00 3,00 3.00 ^3.00 

7%ree aioathi -t- 3.50 — . 

S» month* 3.75 3.75 3 75 3.75 


INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(B«* 

1952-53 

= 100) 

WEEK 

ENDING 

Group and Sub-gpmav 

19,10.63 

12.10.63 21.9.63 20.10.62 

Food AtticlM 

1B9.4 

139.0 

1890 

129.0 

Cereals 

119A 

118.8 

117.6 

108.2 

Pulaes 

113.8 

113.0 

111.2 

116.4 

Fruits ft Vegetables 

120,4 

118.0 

U1.6 

124.3 

MUk ft Ghee 

131.9 

129.5 

126.2 

123.6 

Edible OUs 

131.3 

151.7 

154,2 

156.5 

Flsb, Bggs ft Meat 

147.7 

145.9 

160.5 

148.2 

Sugar ft Our 

210.6 

213.3 

220.4 

169.4 

Others 

176 9 

178.4 

182.7 

169.1 

Idqupr ft Tobacco 

119.9 

119.9 

118,7 

190.S 

Tobacco 

Fuel, Power, Light ft 
Lubricants 

Indiwtrlal Raw 

117.1 

117.1 

115.8 

97.0 

1S94I 

139,8 

139.9 

m.o 

Material* 

138.1 

1880 

140.1 

188.9 

Fibres 

131 4 

131.1 

132.0 

129.0 

Oilseeds 

154.4 

1673 

160.0 

158.2 

Minerals 

91.6 

91.6 

91.6 

83.4 

Others 

123.1 

122.4 

1213 

124.4 

Manufactures 

130.9 

181.1 

131.2 

129.2 

IntewnetBate Products 

138.7 

188.8 

1S9.3 

144.9 

Finished Product* 

139.6 

129.8 

129.8 

126.6 

Textiles 

127.7 

127.9 

128.0 

124 6 

Cotton 

135.6 

136.5 

135 9 

129.6 

Jute 

101.0 

102 3 

1013 

105.8 

Woollen 

156 6 

156.6 

156.6 

141.3 

Silk ft Rayon 

137.3 

137.3 

137.6 

135.3 

Metal Products 

163.7 

163 7 

163.7 

161.0 

Chemicals 

117.6 

117.8 

117.2 

117 6 

Oil Cakes 

Machinery ft Transport 

163.8 

164.1 

1S5.6 

168.0 

equipment 

124 3 

124.3 

123 9 

117.4 

Others 

128 4 

128.4 

128.6 

125.1 

All Commodttlee 

136.3 

136.8 

ise.5 

129.8 


JUTE 

Production, Stock* and Deapatches of Gunnies 



(’000 Metric Tons) 

July ’63 June ’63 

July ’62- 
June ’63 

July ’62 

Production 

Hessian 

45 8 

41 5 

514 9 

41,2 

Sacking 

43 0 

40 0 

531 8 

47 7 

Carpet backing 

82 

74 

64 8 

4 1 

Others 

11.9 

n 4 

106 7 

105 

Total 

108 9 

100 3 

1218 2 

1035 

EquivalF'Tit conBump^ 

tton in lakh baleR 

6 20 

5 68 

69 55 

5 88 

Stocks 

Hessian 

32 5 

32.4 

_ 

26 I 

Sacking 

52.9 

47 2 

_ 

46 1 

Carpet barking 

8.3 

62 

_ 

2 7 

Others 

10 3 

10.4 

_ 

11 4 

Total 

104.0 

96.2 

— 

86 3 

Despulche* * 

Hessian 

45 9 

41 8 

511.5 

40 0 

Sacking 

36 8 

37 9 

519 2 

40 7 

Carpet backing 

62 

6.5 

61 2 

3.9 

Others 

11 6 

12.6 

103.3 

12 1 

Total 

100.5 

99 0 

1195.2 

967 

IJMA Purchase* of Raw Jute 


From India 

(’000 

3,74 

Bales) 

1,95 

67,71 

3,32 

From Pakistan 

5 

30 

2,36 

24 


* Includes despatches f<>r exports and internal consumption 
Source: Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta. 
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Comwim Coodi 

pottOn ‘Tettilei (Cloth) 
V«get«b)« Oil f^ttcti 
Sugar f 

Sewing Machines 
Electric Fbab 
Raw Blaterfale 
Ohemicelg 



;ifa«^ 4*«npgM mt faiwi l tt Ifaintii*) 


Mn 
’000 Quintals 
’000 tonnet 
*000 tuiiu 
•000 


and Intermedhti 


Anr' 

*63 

365.9 

331.0 


Idar 

‘63 

366.6 

338,8 

SOU 

234 

t08.» 


337.1 

324.6 

ms 

294 

1004 


JM 

•63 

374.7 
339.6 
570 7 

23.3 

97.7 


Sulphuric Acid 
Caustic Soda 
Soda Ash 
Coal 

Jute Manulactures 
Non-ferrous metals 
Copper 
Aluminium 
Lead 

Paints and Varnishes 
Iron and Steel 
Pig lion 
Steel Ingots and 
Castings 

Semi-finished Steel 
Finished Steel 
Capital Goods 
Machine Tools 
Diesel Engines 
Electnc Motors 
Power Transformers 


‘000 totmaa 

43.8 

’000 tonnes 

10 1 

’000 tonnes 

- . 

’000 tonnes ^ 

5896 

’000 tonnes 

185.4 

Tonnes 

825,0 

Tonnet 

4223 

Tonnes 

, 

’000 Kgs 

4600 

’000 tonnes 

571.2 

’000 tonnes 

498 7 

’000 tonnes 

88.0 


347.3 

Value Ri ’000 

112.95 

Units 


’000 H P 

—* 

’000 KVA 



43,3 

37.3 

44.4 

10.« 

9.8 

12.2 

23.5 

18.2 

22.5 

580B 

5643 

5844 

104.5 ' 

94.4 

103.1 

900.0 

750.0 

436 0 

4515 

4138 

4688 

493 6 

254.0 

382.0 

4700 

4600 

4525 

579.7 

S2B.2 

570.2 

539.4 

466.5 

512.8 

105.0 

88.5 

104.0 

395.7 

335.4 

352.3 

126,95 

107,23 

116,63 

4968 

3882 

4271 

102.5 

88.7 

934 

2^1.6 

186.8 

243.9 


* In million yds. 


Source i Central Statistical Organisation, Government of India, Calcutta. 





Apr 

•62 

1 

1962 

37«:« 

373.4 

299,1 

.307.9 



27.9' 

28.7 

100.4 

94.5 

35iD 

39.0 

9.5 

10.3 

19.1 

18.6 

4997 

5129 

95,5 

98.4 

Vs.o 

813.1 

1717' 

2930 

237.5 

237.4 

5300 

5342 

441.5 

Ifl * 

480.3 

383.3 

429 1 

84.9 

90.5 

276.3 

316 6 

61^ 

89,47 

3164 

3536 

75.1 

81.7 

201.9 

1964 


1961 

1956 

391.2 

442.2* 

282.2 

218.1 

—- 

—T 

25.6 

10.9 

89.5 

28.2 

35.2 

12.9 

10.0 

3,0 

14.7 

6.4 

4675 

2990 

80.9 

90.1 

728.8 

578 

1325.7 

541.7 

305.4 

189 

4924 

3152 

4132 

137.0 

339.3 

131.7 

lOO.I 

112.5 

237 1 

101.0 

6342 

1001 

8707 

1009 

69 4 

29.9 

149.7 

76.6 


Electricity Generation and Diatribution 

< 

(Million kwh) 

July ’63 June ’63 July '62 1962-63 


Electncity 

generated 2116 8 

Electricity sold 1745 5 

Domestic 

consumption 156 3 

Commercial light 

and small power 95 1 
Industrial power 1253.1 
Public lighting 20 8 

Irrigation 106 7 

Miscellaneous 113 4 

Source : Central Water and 


1992 1 
1648 5 

146 2 

84.4 
1186 7 

19.5 
104.9 
106 8 

Power 


1812 1 
1536 6 

156.2 

105 9 
1075.7 
3,0 6l 
82'7 
.956 
Commuiidi 


22093.7 

18276,3 

1792.2 

11109 
13014.9 
eS2.7 
917 2 
1488.5 




Exports 
Imports 
Balance of 
trade 

Source I 


Foreign Trade Off India 

Merchandise Value 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Aug '63 July '63 Aug '62 
65,90 63,19 61,46 

81,60 89,54 80,84 


1962-63 

699.48 

1099,58 


-15,60 


-26,35 


-19,38 — 310,10 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics, Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 


Worici^ Claaa Com of Llvtog Inslex 

{Base edjusud to 1949 = 100} ‘ 


Ahmedabad 
Bangalore 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Delhi 
Gauhati 
Ht^erabad 
Jabalpur 
Janwhedpur 
Kanpur 
Madm 
Nagpur 
All-lndia 
Sourco t 


Aug ’63 July ’63 


146 

134 

109 

141 


151 

144 

136 


146 

133 

III 

.135 


151 

143 


Aug 42 
124 
134 
148 
123 

134 
112 
144 

135 
130 
Ill 
151 
133 
133 




Bureau, Governnumt of India. 


Employment FweliowwYt 

(In ’000) 

Aug ’63 July '63 


350 

371.4 


No of employment 
exchanges t 
No of registrations 
No of vacancies 
notified g] j 

No of applicants placed 
in emplojment 47.2 

No of applicants on 
live registers t 2737.6 

t At the end of the period. 

Source i Ministry of Labour and Employment 


350 

466.2 

77 8 

45.3 

2743 8 


342 

356.4 

63 5 

40.1 

2211.5 


1962-63 

121 

154 

145 

121 

130 

113 

142 

133 

130 

106 

150 

133 

181 


Aug ’62 


1962 

(Total) 

342 

3844.9 

790.4 

458.1 

2379.5 


ms 
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XHE.-r, taneoua and ifbmediate reaetiiOB Of a iw»rl4 etrildHili, 

grief at the tragic news of Presidont K«anod/» ggsEaiaiitttioit irai, 
that he had died as a martjT and joined the riuws.trf tibo hnn^WWl' 
of moderta tithes with Mahatma Gan^i and AhrahEm linflohn. 
is the abiding image that Keofiedy is perhaps destined th.|Unfe 
in history, whatever may be the findings of the <F $1 about bis amm 
sination and the asaassin’s motivatio'n. Hiat Jda ja^t t0 die 8o^. 

was not to win over the revolting or, recefcitreiA nwinbera of bis own , 
Democratic party to the cause of de-segregatloii, or to gain ibt^ active 
support for the bill on civil rights to eftiauie equal ngfats, for aB 
Americans, irrespective of race or colour, a bill which has been befoua 
the Congress (or the last six months and the passage of vdtich fa • 
substantially ihtact form is far from assured, hu had little impact <MF 
those, both in the United State^ and outside, who had been watci|iiiiK 
with admiration Kennedy’s courageous campaign for Negro rigbt>‘ 
their number is legiotn. To them, Kennedy appears a# a vjewa -pf 
blood-thirsty stupidity, black hatred and the darkett pawlona 
poison human relationships and make a mockery of trie Airiln|n 
Constitution. n|||H' 

About the purpose of his last visit to Dallas, where the aeMdwV 
bullet put an e^nd to his life, there is no room for doubt. It was ifi 
pursuit of re-election for a second-term that President Kennedy W** 
visiting Florida and Texas, to win such support as be might be. able 
to rally. The other Southern States he bad come to accept Eg Ipst to 
him because of the civil rights issue. The speech to be deliveiwd ol 
' Dallas, which he vetted but which he did not live to deliver, waa 
frankly tfn election speech.. It was in defence of his pol ity wlddl 
had led the U S fr^ strength to strength, more thair overcome 
America’s deficiencies in nuclear weapons, built up America’s miUtary 
might and worldwide system of security and advanced her on 
eccinomic front. 

The question of civil rights was touched on^ incidOntally in fhe 
following paragraph of the .official text ipleased after his deadl •’ 

“ Finally, it should be clear by now that a^juedM. can be no atntoppr 
abroad than she is at hcane. Only an Ag H^ which practifog fdlBL 
it preaches about equal rights and social be pespeclpcl Jhf 

those whose choice affects our future" i . 

That the purpose of his..vi«t to Dallas was not priimtily 
support for his civil rights bill does not mean, however, that Keniiedf’' 
was willing to play down his commitment to the latter. He had 'beguii' 
on a soft key and tried gentle persuasion on the whites through vdlum 
lary agreemmt for de-segregatitin. tnd(«d> he had been so cautie^ 
and afow m moving that some of his critics had come to doubt vdiether' 
he.Waa'at gA going to bring jn .the civil rights legUlatitin whudt,be jlpfd 
mentioned in his Meesa«e to the Congress. Indeed^ 
railed him for nm puling ahead with suq^. hhitihhr'jl AM j K 

weah position intthe Congress, and^Jtis depgmlinoe on votes < n Smtiholl 
Democrats, most of whom are iwid tSi 


mic probkang of (be day the train¬ 
ed imetlig^nel of econonriitn 
social scie«li*tS. tW new frdnti^ 
which he lotight id cmen ap was 
i'nforined and inapired by a orainS 
trust, the like of which had never 
been got together by gny political 
leader in modern times. Resident 
Johnson hits committed himself to 


catrf- 


'flbe tasks 

libota^sid''ihd ^ 

geoipe wbi^ KenMd^-biad 
to bed# ^ his task* wfll 
however^ is problematic. Not so. 
perhaps, the movement of q^rit 
and' .'the , etirr^ of 

conscience. 



Companies Act Amemltneitt 


, Bot the ttntics were pipvtStl 
movemant asaiikli 
^lid^tkui bad beoh steadily gull* 
ilS iliotnenttim. And though bo 
Imew' that legislation alone cottfd 
not solve the problem, he brought 
in the bill when Negro demoOs^a- 
tioas and rqwisals by f^e wWtes 
ma^ it rniperative that d« fight 
for equality be transferred from 
the streets to the legislature. Ame- 
rkaii conscience has been deeply 
stirred. De-segregation has become 
a moral issue, nut it has also ag¬ 
gravated race-hatred, not perhaps 
all over the South but in pockets, 
which finds expression in outbursts 
«rf violence and desperation. 

It is by no means certain, how¬ 
ever, that the assassin who took 
his life did go as a fancied reprisal 
against Kennedy for what he had 
been doing as President to win 
equality for the Negroes. Kenne¬ 
dy’s martyrdom to the cause of 
facial. equality may, therefore, be 
a myth but that is how most peo¬ 
ple ib India have come to regard 
it. And however illogical or un¬ 
founded in fact it may be, that is 
fite image of Kennedy which is 
bkely to go down ?n history—of 
a fighter for freedom, a man of 
deep convictions and of intrepid 
Courage. 

Not that Kennedy's contributions 
to world peace are any the less. No 
one had trained himself more assi¬ 
duously for Presidentship than 
Kennedy. True, fortune had favo¬ 
ured him, but he had exerted him¬ 
self to the utmost to make the best 
of his opportunities and he has left 
his lmp«u;t on America and the 
world. Mot as a starry-eyed visiona¬ 
ry Or unpractical idealist, but as a 
politician-statesman who sought to 
mould things his own way, work¬ 
ing as much on the minds of men 
as on the party machine which 
runs the Government of his coun¬ 
try. He had pushed the world to 
the brink of disaster by ordering 
the naval blockade of Cuba and 
turned that crisis to his own ad¬ 
vantage and the advantage of the 
world, by effecting a detente in the 
cold iver and a relaxation of tension 
pin.pointed by the limited agree¬ 
ment for the banning of nuclear 
tests. 

Aa President, another of his out- 

bring 

%' f>ear on the politieal and econo¬ 

" 1 ^ ■■ 


^HK Bill to amend the Companies 
Act raises more hopes than it is 
designed or destined to fulfil. Its 
main purpose is to deal with, and, if 
ptissible, prevent, the kind of abuses 
that were documented by the Vivian 
Bose enquiry I'nto certain Dalmia 
Jain companies To that end, the 
Bill provides for the creation of a 
tribunal which would, it appears, 
take over most of the functions of 
the normal judicial machinery m 
relation to company affairs. The 
tribunal would have, besides, the 
power to recommend to the Gov¬ 
ernment the removal of top mana¬ 
gerial personnel from office for 
fraud, misfeasance, negligence, de¬ 
fault, breach of trust, disregard of 
prudent commercial practices and 
actions prejudicial to public inte¬ 
rest. The provision to remove 
senior management personnel on 
grounds of “public interest” is be¬ 
ing incorporated in the Companies 
Act for the first time In effect, 
the Government, acting on the re^ 
commendation of the proposed tri¬ 
bunal. would have roughly the 
same powers to remove top mana¬ 
gerial personnel of companies as 
the Re.serve Bank possesses m re¬ 
lation to scheduled bank.s 

All this i.s fine it confirms the 
great faith that Government and 
Parliament have in the effective- 
nea- and impartiality of judicial 
bodies out-.ide the regular judicial 
machinery. The proposed company 
law tribunal will also have mem¬ 
bers with experience tn accountancy 
and company management Never¬ 
theless, the cynic may be pardoned 
if he refuses to be impressed by 
another attempt to hide, behind a 
new qua.si-judicial body, the un¬ 
willingness of the legislature to 
trust the executive and the inability 
of the executive to act even when 
it can. If the tribunal really turns, 
out to be active body, it will 


assume an importance pargUel to 
that possessed by the induatrial la¬ 
bour tribunals—and take on such 
undesirable features as long delgvs 
and perpetual disputes which womd 
disrupt company management. If, 
as i.s more likely, the Government 
makes use of the tribunal’s advice 
only rarely, the tribu'nal would be 
a sort of buffer to protect the Gov¬ 
ernment against public criticism. A 
better solution would have been to 
vest the powers of the proposed 
tribunal in a new autonomous com¬ 
pany law board and to include in 
the board, as whole-time members, 
a judge or a lawyer qiecialising-hi 
company affairs, and an accountant. 
Such a body would have been com¬ 
petent. independent and responsible. 

But the proposed Board of Com¬ 
pany Law Administration is neithei 
fish nor fowl. It will be subject to 
Government control i'n the exercise 
of its powers and discharge of its 
functions Unlike the former Com¬ 
pany Law Department, the Board 
will not have the power to make 
rules undei the Companies Act; its 
proccduies “shall be such as may 
be prescribed” Though not speci¬ 
fied in the Bill, its Chairman will 
probably be an Additional Secretary 
and would, therefore, take direction 
from thf Ministry through the Se¬ 
cretary. The Board might not also 
be given jurisdiction over such 
allied matters as stock exchanges 
and capital issues. What then has 
been achieved by abolishing the 
former department’ 

Two other main features of the 
hill are: ' 

(i) the power .conferred on Go¬ 
vernment to convert IpahStgiven by 
it or a specified institutmn into 
shares on -reasonable tsMisI and, 

(ii) the obllgatiod q/" trustees to 
declare their ’bhnefieiaU bWhWship 

' ' ... .U',' 

' -y. * 



«Xoeedti^ Rf 1 tiilcli is 
s con^^y and me power of the 
^vermnent to take over the voth^g^ 
rights of the tnistees. 

Hie conversion of loans into 


shar^ mainly affects the ate^ coni' 
^nhie on^, but die ,Ritter pnAd' 
«iott js ^ great» a(gaificaiM»< It ft 
a lo*ng over-due move to uiwover 
the true extent of benami ownership 
of shares and to restrict the prac¬ 


tice of ^trustifying’ the income and 
weaith of rich individuals. The 
new Sections IS3A and ]87B deal¬ 
ing with trust holdings are perltap 
the most useful provisions in m 

Bill. 


Trouble on the Farm 


^^H£N£VEK the Eunmean (^rni* 
man Market reaches a phase of 
economic stress, particularly .a dep* 
mssion in activity, ail the competi¬ 
tive tensions among the partners 
and betwen the Six wd the rest of 
die world become sharper. The lat¬ 
est crisis, the appearance of the re¬ 
current problem of integrating 
the agriculture of the Six, is parti¬ 
cularly significant because it has 
prompted one member, France, to 
hint that if a satisfactory solution is 
not found, she will be prepared to 
leave the Common Market. Given 
the present level of industrial and 
eoonomic integration, the threat need 
not be taken too seriously imme¬ 
diately, but that it was issued shows 
the seriousness of the cnsia In lQ5<t, 
.it will be remembered. West Ger¬ 
many flouted the high authority on 
coal prices, but without taking the 
disagreement anywhere near so fai. 
Now, with industrial activity a 
little slack (this tune, steel is grum¬ 
bling about ‘unfair competition’), 
agriculture has become the focal 
[joint of tile competitioir for reduc¬ 
ed markets. 

The failure of the British attcinp. 
to enter the Common Market lias 
left the Anglo-Saxons with only the 
late President Kennedy’s proposals 
for a general tariff reduction, to be 
ronsidercd next summer, as a way 
of permitting British and American 
business to compete in the European 
market (see “France's Way’', The 
Economic Weekly, Septembei 28. 
1968). The Ken'nedy talks will also 
partly be directed at securing entry 
to the new high-income European 
market for American surplus agri¬ 
cultural production — the chicken- 
war provided a foretaste of this 
attempt. Until recently, the E C M 
provided no united front against 
this challenge (agricultural intcgra- 
tron was to be staggered over the 
years until 1970) and the widely 
differing farming conditions 
amongst the Six provided an excel¬ 


lent foothold for the Anglo-Saxon 
assault. All (his would not matter 
if all the Six were booming, and if 
the French had not already design¬ 
ed a Europe that would be, not ao 
'much part of an Atlantic alliance 
with the United States, but sove¬ 
reign and equal, a ‘third forre' in 
the world 

Consequently, the French have 
been pressing hard for the integra¬ 
tion of some key agricultural com¬ 
modities before the Kennedy negotia¬ 
tions begin, pressure that reflects 
France’s position of relative agricul¬ 
tural strength vis-a-vis her European 
neighbours. West Germany, on the 
other hand, w'lth a higher-cost agri¬ 
culture, with a farming vote of 
roughly four millions that could be 
turned against the Chri.stian Democ¬ 
rats in the 196,5 elections. but 
with, under new Chancellor Erhard, 
an allegedly greater sympathy with 
the United States. Is in an impos¬ 
sible quandary. On the one hand, 
the German farmers’ union a.sserts 
that any lowering of German agri¬ 
cultural prices is unthinkable, so 
at once rejecting Euiopean integra¬ 
tion of agiKulturr at price.s below 
those ruling in West Germany and 
barring American competition in 
the German market. On the other 
hand, to accept integration is to 
enibiace the Gaullist v'ision of a 
self-suflicient Euio[je and reject the 
American conception of an Atlantic 
alliance. But to keep the door open 
until next summer's Kennedy round 
is to iisk France carrying out her 
threats. The Germans are not unit¬ 
ed even in doubt — Adenaiiei and 
von Bre.nlano (Christian Democrat 
Bundestag leader I have publicly 
supported the farmers, and in Brus¬ 
sels, the Germans have recently 
asked for barriers to keep out their 
Common Market partners’ eggs and 
poultry. Others (not least, German 
industrialists with an qye on the 
growing pressure of wages) favour 
a ^liberal solution to eliminate high- 


cost farming in Europe «v«n if it 
will cost the German Exchetfugr an 
estimated DM 1,000 tnillRm in 
short-term compensation to Geritosn 
farmers (in addition to fumfe ceeeiv- 
ed from the E C M common pool'i). 
Even the farmers are more prag¬ 
matic than might at first seem—^ 
the united fanners’ organisation of 
Europe, Copa, meeting reoently in 
Strasbourg, tended to favour 
Gaullist solution: protectioniwn hwt 
also integration for European agri¬ 
culture. 

All this, of course, still leaves the 
alUimportant detail unsettled. One 
step towards clarifying that detail 
has been the recently published 
European Commiuion sehetne -of 
Dr Mansholt covering grainapiriiiqy. 
This proposes crash action to integ¬ 
rate grains not by 1970 but by Jisly 
1, 1964, giving price advantafto » 
wheat to the French and Dultdi, 
and almost [jerraaneat sulnddiee to 
the Germans except on baiRy 
wiiere they have lower prices. Ftit- 
thcr, Mansholt would protect sotne 
horticultural produce, but agree to 
freeae general price support, pend¬ 
ing world agreement ouce every 
tliree years. The concession to die 
world also taunts America with not 
having stabilised her own support 
policy in a similar way. 

Next month at a marathon ses¬ 
sion. the K ('. M Council of Min- 
i»terv will try to formulate a way 
through the conHirting demands. 
The stiapr of what is decided wifi 
determine the efficacy of the Ken¬ 
nedy talks next summer — the eco¬ 
nomic climate being what it is 
at present, it i.s likely that an in¬ 
dependent Europe, whether ejcjuress- 
ed in the grandiose form of Caul- 
lism or the more prosaic but face- 
saving scheme of Mansholt, will en¬ 
sure that at least in agriculture, the 
Erliard ideal of a ‘free market eco¬ 
nomy’ will remain strictly non-P|to- 
rative. 
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- After Kitnidy 

A Cdrrespondenl writes from 

fFashinKton : 

WITH the sudden and tragic end 
of the Kennedy era, all cal¬ 
culations }«garding next year’s Pire- 
sitkntial election are upset. Despite 
opposition to his policies, espe¬ 
cially on civil rights, in the Cot- 
giesB and in the Southern States 
no one very seriously doubted Ken¬ 
nedy’s re-election for another term- 
Certainly, there was no quertion 
about the Democratic nominee. 
Now, with just a few months for 
the primaries and the party con¬ 
vention, there is hardly any tinle 
for new leadership to emerge. Ih 
the established ranks of the Demo¬ 
cratic party and among those who 
figured jn the nomination contest 
in Lyndon Johhsdn will have 
the immense advantage of being 
fhretideiit. His Presidential per- 
sQUality is yet to emerge and much, 
of course, would depend on what 
ha makes of the year ahead. As 
deputy to a forceful ahd dynamic 
iS'esident, he has been understand¬ 
ably Very much the “forgotten 
man”. Tne example of President 
To-uman suggests itself almost auto¬ 
matically, but one has also to re¬ 
member that the gteat Roosevelt 
died barely four months after his 
fourth inauguration,' leaving Tru¬ 
man with almost an entire term to 
vstahlisb himself with the eleoto- 
rata Johnson has not that much 
time. History, however, is on his 
side; oiily two American Presidents 
seeking re-election have so far lost 
to newcomers. 

.What the new President wiN 
make of his legacy/ of the “New 
■Erbhtier” ideology remains to be 
seen. i In the excitihg contest of 
1960 Johnson was pictured as a 
aonsefvative hy conviction and a 
oonopromiser by temperament. One 
thipg seems certain; the shock of 
Kennedy’s assassination will linger 
asid; in the brucial months to come, 
<iaach of dte American electorate 
add «8^ nostalgic memories of 
the- Kenofdy’image, and possiUy 
evolt of the Kennedy philotc^hy. 


This is an asset that could be Nther 
exploited to great advantage or- 
completely lost by President. John- 
-son. For Republicans too diis 

has some implications. It is likely 
to reduce the chances of Senator 
Goldw'ater. a radical conservative, 
and enhance those of Governor 
Rockefeller, more liberal than 
many Democrats. Until now the 
New York Goverhor’s prospects 
were considered dim because of 
two major handicaps. One of 
them, that he is too much like 
Kennedy, could be turned to defi¬ 
nite advantage now- But the ques¬ 
tion remains whether thik will 
prove strong enough to counter¬ 
balance his personal image, tarni¬ 
shed not just by his divorce but 
more by his remarriage to a divorcee. 

Of the potential Presidential 
candidates in the Republican camp, 
former Vice-President Nixon ap¬ 
pear the strongest. He has thus 
far -denied — though not very 
vehemently — all intentions of 
joininc the contest; but in the 
altered circumstances, it may not 
be very difficult to persuade him to . 
change his mind. A middle-of-the- 
road politician—with an impecra- 
ble marital record — he is closer to 
Goldwater than Rockefeller. And 
that means just the sort of “bal¬ 
ance” that would attract the votes 
of the less reactionary conserva¬ 
tives and the more reserved libe¬ 
rals — a numerically significant 
“middle class” in the electorate. 

Strange as it may seem, a cen¬ 
tury after the Emancipatior) Pro¬ 
clamation, the civil rights issue 
-will probably play a more import¬ 
ant role next year than in any 
earlier Presidential election. Ken¬ 
nedy stressed the point that justice 
to the Negro is not a party but a 
national concern; but the men who 
as^o to the Presidency hold very 
di^rent views on the subject. The 
views that matter most right now 
are, of course, those of President 
Johnson, a Southerner who was 
chosen as Kennedy’s running-mate 
three years ago principally in order 
to placate ^e South. What will 
this man from Texas nuke of the 


Civil Righto Bill, - initiated by h» 
courageous predecesaorf Wifi he 
work lor its uaiuforfiutiM into 
law or will he allow it to pei;^? 
Or again, wkh his talent iM c<^- 
promise, will he perhaps permi^ u 
dilution diat wohld reduce die. 
.measure to a meaningless gestun:? 
These are questions that viteUy 
affect the American negro; But 
they are being asked alto by peo¬ 
ple everywhere concerned wiill 
human dignity. 

Go/d Control 

F. now appears that the Finance 
Minister is not after all in fa¬ 
vour of doing away with' the un¬ 
popular gold control^ That was the 
impression created when the scheme 
was modified soon after his ac¬ 
ceptance of office. In the Gold 
Control Bill, which he introduced in 
the Lok Sabha on Tuesday, he has 
asked for powers to secure declara¬ 
tion of gold ornaments m'excesss ol 
a prescribed limit and thus to plug 
what was obviously the widest loop¬ 
hole in the scheme. 

. If the principal objective of gold 
rontrol was to check smuggling, the 
exclusion of ornaments from its 
.scope was a serious lacuna since no 
risk would attach to the possession 
of smuggled gold once it was fa¬ 
shioned into ornaments, however 
crude. And when later, the new 
Finance Minister amended the 
scheme to permit conversion of old 
jewellery into pure gold ornaments, 
the loc^hole was made so wide as 
to defeat the purpose of the scheme. 
Since the Government could not 
hope to- keep a tab on the country's 
three lakh and more goldsmiths, 
there would be no way of ensuring 
that the now-legal manufacture of 
pure gold ornaments would he out 
of old jewellery only and not new 
(smuggled) gold. MOrarji had let 
smuggled gold slip through provid 
ed it could be made into ornaments 
and T T K’s amendment facilitated 
sudb convenion. 





Now iti thfi Cold Control Bill, 

T T K has, first, separated jt from 
the Defence ol India Rules which 
should not have been invoked in the 
first instance, and, secondly, provided 
for closing, the gap he had earlier 
willed. The obvious criticism of 
this part of the Bill is that it will 
He administratively impossible to 
ensure tiiat all ornament gold is de¬ 
flated and to delect anil punish all 
the guifty. The validity of this criti¬ 
cism' need not be questioned consi¬ 
dering that after almost a year of 
gold control only a fraction of the 
known stocks of non-ornament gold 
has been declared and that there has 
been little evidence of anv serious 
efforts to uneatth undeclared gold. H 
It has not been possible to secure de¬ 
claration of non-ornament gold, 
how much more difficult is the task 
likely 10 be m regard to ornaments 
which are fai mote scattered? 

It It possible to argue, however, 
(hat fci the purpose of checking 
-smuggling by increasing the ri.sks 
involved, i| I.S not necessary to 
achieve ii'nivttrwl declaration of 
cither gold or oinarnents. All 
that IS necessary is (hat the autho¬ 
rities must have the powei (u setze 
undeclared gold in any form «'Ae/r 
It is delt'clfd and to take action 
against the possessors This would he 
sufficient to de(er sniuggling. 

Bui, apaif fiorn clierkiiig smug¬ 
gling. gold (critiol as conceived by 
Moiarjr Des.n also aimed at wean¬ 
ing [icople away from gold oj at 
leas! at reducing the demand foi 
gold by restricting ornainent.s lo ]d- 
earat punfy By permitting convei- 
sion of old jewellery into puie gold 
crnamerils, T T K had struck at 
the very basis of this aspect of gold 
control also The new Bill does not 
change this position. From tlii.s, can 
one conclude that the objective of 
checking smuggling is at last being 
separated fiom the more distant 
socio-economic objective tagged on 
to gold control by Morarji? With 
success in checking smuggling and 
the consequent rise in gold price, it 
is possible to argue, people would 
be forced to turn to gold of lower 
puiity or, in anv case, reduce their 
demand for gold 

If T T K does in fact take this 
view of gold control,, why has he 
■stopped short of scrapping altoge¬ 
ther thef 14-carat part of Morarji’s 
scheme which has only brought the 



wiratb of the golButiiths and the 
public on the Govornriient and lost 

votAs for the CongtOss? 

' > 

More Powers for K B I 

T'HE impact of the Palai Bank 

crash on the banking world is 
not yet spent. The event itself is 
fading in public memory but the 
gaps it revealed in the banking 
system are being slowly plugged. 
The Banking Laws (Miscellaneous 
Provisionsl Bill introduced in 
Parliament by the Finance Minister 
on Tuesday is the latest step in this 
direction. 

Instances arc not rare of banks 
being dominated or controlled by 
one business group or the other. 
Such inter-locking of control per¬ 
sists, ih'C provisions of the Banking 
Companies Act notwithstanding, as 
the examples cited by Dr R K 
Hazari in these columns last week 
show. The .smaller the bank the 
greater the control and the greater 
the risk of the depositors being tied 
lo the foitunes of favoured indivi¬ 
duals 01 (oneerns. So long as the 
going is good no one holhers. but 
when there is a crack-up depositors 
are left high and dry. 

The new Bill forbids a bank to 
grant unsecured loans or advances 
to 

(i) any of its directors; or 

(ii) firms or private companies 
in which any of il.s directors is in¬ 
terested as partner or managing 
agent or guaiantoi or to individuals 
rii cases where any of its directors 
lb a guarantor; or 

(lii) to any public company in 
which the chairman of the hoard 
of directors of the bank is interest¬ 
ed as chairman or managing direc¬ 
tor of the public company or a* 
director or partner of the manag¬ 
ing agent of such company 

A hank is also forbidden to re¬ 
mit, without the prior approval of 
the Reserve Bank, any debt due to 
it by its directors or any firm or 
company in which its directors are 
interested or, again, a'ny individual 
if any of the bank’s directors i.s his 
partner or guarantor. The Reserve 
Bank will also be empowered to 
nominate up to a maximum of five 
persons as additional directors of a 
bank if in its opinion this is neces¬ 
sary in the interests of the bank 
and its depoaitors. 


The debate on nationalisatiotii of 
banks in the last session of Parlk- 
iTient was dominated By the criti¬ 
cism that banks operate for the 
benefit of big industrial and 
commercial tycoons. This tend¬ 
ency is strengthened when the 
moneury authority pursues a policy 
of credit restriction. It is not only 
the political proponents of nationa- 
lisatioti who have drawn attention 
to this; it has been a perastent 
complaint among small business¬ 
men. The provision of Reserve Bank 
accommodation at concessional rates 
against banks' advances to small- 
scale industry does not appear lo 
have helped much. 

Now at last the Ckivernment 
seem* to have realised that banka 
will not be coaxed into diverting 
funds to small customers at the 
expense of the big ones merely by 
the bait of concessional rates. The 
new Bill .expands the powers con¬ 
ferred on the Reserve Bank by 
Section 21 (2) of the Banking 
Companies Act. and empowers it to 
give directions to banks, either gene- 
rally or individually, on 

(i) the maximum amount of ad¬ 
vances which, having regard to the 
paid-up capital, reserves and de¬ 
posits of a bank and other relevant 
considerations, may be made by 
that bank to any company or indi¬ 
vidual ; 

(ii) the maximum amount up to 
which, having regard to the above 
considerations, guarantees may be 
given by a bank on behalf of any 
company or individual- and 

(ill) 'the rate of inteicst and 
other terms and condibons on 
which advances may be made or 
guarantees given 

The new Bill also empowers the 
Reserve Bank to control the opera¬ 
tions of non-bankmg credit institu¬ 
tions and companies which accept 
deposit-s. It has been felt that the 
Reserve Bank’s credit curbs have 
to some extent been negativated by 
the practice of big commercial and 
industrial units ac-<-epting deposits 
from the public. The subject has 
been niritatjng bankers who feel 
that this practice has affected their 
own deposits — though no reliable 
estimates are available of the quan¬ 
tum of public deposits with com¬ 
panies, Such deposits are now 
brought within the purview of ibe 
Reserve Bank’s control. This'is, an 
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’imtoiMtion wJiich extends the scope 
Credit control, though it nmy 
be argued that such dej>osits, being 
diracdy linked to production usu¬ 
ally, ate likely to be less inflatio¬ 
nary than bank credit. 

I I C’* Progress 

WHILE the Lie’s new business 
" continues to grow', its tale^ of 

B owth shows d decline During 
nuary 1962 to March 1963 — 
the latest accounting period com¬ 
prises 15 months owing to the 
change in the Corporation’s acco¬ 
unting year from the calendar to 
the financial yeai — new business 
aniounU'd to Ks 746 crores 117.68 
lakh phlicies) Of this, new busi¬ 
ness in the 12 months from April 
1962 to March 1963 was Hs 7(^ 
crores as against Ks 617 crores in 
1961-62 and Ks 498 crores in the 
calendar year 1960. Thus 'new busi¬ 
ness in 1962-63 was Rs 91 crores 
higher than in 1961-62 while in 
1961-62 it was Ks 119 crore-, more 
than in 1960. 

The Lie's (ihuirnian, .Sim K K 
Kaul, has expressed satisfaction at 
the fact that out of the 17 68 lakh 
new policies issued during the 15 
mo’nths, 12 22 lakhs or about 70 
per cent were issueil to persons 
who were insuring for the first 
time Similarly, as many as two- 
fifths of the new policies and 
about ono-third of the total sum 
assured were written m the rural 
areas. These facts indicate the 
Lie’s SUCOPS.S in extending life in¬ 
surance to areas and people who 
had not hitherto Irenefih-d from it. ‘ 

Two obstacles stand ui the way 
of an even faster expansion of life 
insura'nce in the rural arvas. The 
first is the lark of facilities for col¬ 
lection of premia. The Corporation 
IS trying, with some success, to gvt 
post oflices and Block Development 
Offices to do this chore. The other 
difficulty in regard to luial busi¬ 
ness is the shortage of doctors to 
conduct . medical examinations. 
Tills oh.stdcfe has ber'n overcome 
to some extent by the extension of 
the Lie’s no'n-medical scheme. 
Under this scheme, which now ex¬ 
tends throughout the country, 
medical examination is w'uived for 
persons within certain age groups 
provided the total insurance on 
theix lives does not exceed Rs 



2,000. New busineaa under this . 
schmse during Jatiuaoy 1962 to 
March 1963 amounted to Rs 43.44 
crores (2.87 lakh policies). Besides 
the general scheme, the LIC also 
insures without medical examina¬ 
tion certain siiecial categories of 
persons. In all, the total non¬ 
medical business during the 15 
month period amounted to Rs 
155 67 crores (21 per cent of total) 
under 7 13 policies (40 per cent 
of total). 

I'he same success has not, unfor- . 
tunately, attended the LlC’s efiforts 
to improve the quality of its busi¬ 
ness The rise in the lapse ratio 
over a period of years has been the 
object of serious concern and in 
hia statement last year Shri Kaul 
had underscored the “imjjerative 
necessity” to reduce lapse of poli¬ 
cies to the minimum and had held 
out the assurance that “the neces¬ 
sary machinery has beefn set up to 
review the lapse position periodi¬ 
cally so that any adverse trend 
may be delected at an early stage 
and cheeked by taking suitable re- 
rneclial action without los.s of 
time”. 

The lisitig tieiid of the lap.se ra¬ 
tio ha.s jiersisted nevertheless, and 
in the period January 1962 to 
March 1963 the ratio was 8.1 per 
rent compaietl to 5.1 per cent in 
1958 'It IS difficult to asses.s the 
extent to which inflationary condi¬ 
tions are undeniiining the capacity 
of W'eak policy-holders to keep 
their policies alive. Moie impor¬ 
tant than that jrerhaps is the fact 
lhal life insurance is being extend¬ 
ed to new sections of the population 
among whom the insurance habit 
i' yet to take root. But to a gieat 
extern the high lapse ratio is also 
<1 lefleclio'n on the work of the 
f.K.’s field staK It IS well known 
that most of the new bu.<iiiebs is 
done by agents and held officers in 
a iHsh during the last quarter of 
the year in an attempt to fulhl 
targets and quotas, often with 
little attention to qualitv. 

Lower Premia vs Higher Bonus 

REVISION of the mortality 
table used by the LJC has been 
long over-due At its inception the 
LIC just took over the Oriental life 
tabic and aet premia at a .flat rate 
of one rupee below the rates quoted 
op jta bMiB. Even then thoM mtes 




«tiiV, 

Were''iK^6wljiBi ^il'ri^oae 

of othi* priyath Cttia- 

panies bejEpie natiotwiiGi^ Menta¬ 
lity experience has’imprtWied vast¬ 
ly since the twenties but preitiium 
rates are still praditsaHy'ftagRvd at 
the old levels. 

The Lie has cou^Ieted a pEeli- 
minary investigation into tbs 
mortal ityr of assured male Btee and 
a-life table based 0 (n tibe experi¬ 
ence in 1961 of nine of the Cdr- 
poration's major Head Units, 

accounting for about three-fourths 
of the entire business in force of 
all insurers prior to nationalisation, 
hag been prepared According to 
the Chairman, the results of' this 
investigation have confirmed that 
there has been “considerable im¬ 
provement” in the mortality of as¬ 
sured lives since the pubiication of 
Onental’s 1925-35 experience. 

Even while admitting this; Shri 
Kaul virtuall) rules out the pros¬ 
pect of a lowering of the LlC’s 
premium rates. He -says 

“ As regards the mortality 
ba.si.s underlying the premium 
rates the same ran lx* reviewed 
only when the low rates of mor¬ 
tality now being exfierienced 
are .stabilised. This would be 
known only in 1966 when the re¬ 
sults of the detailed investigation 
into the mortality experience foi 
the yeans 1961-64 undertaken by 
the Corporation are expected to 
become available.” 

Even should the detailed investi¬ 
gation confirm the improvement 
in mortality experience, as it al¬ 
most rertainly will, Shri Kaul is 
not in favoui of reducing the pre¬ 
mium rates. Instead, he feels that 
“changes in experience as regards 
mortality, interest and expenses 
can more equitably be handled 
under ‘with proht’ policies by chan¬ 
ges in the bo'niis rates than liy 
changes in the general ievel of pre¬ 
miums”. It IS true that 90 to 95 
pel cent of the Corporation's new 
business is undei ‘with profit’ jiuli- 
ties so that the benefit of the im¬ 
proved mortality experience can be 
passed an as well through highet 
bonus as through lower premia. 
But has the Corporation fully con¬ 
sidered the implications of the 
choice between higher bonus and 
lower premia for the expansion of 
life insurance among the low in¬ 
come groups ? 
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How Calcutta Took the News 


to judge Caicuttai by its process^ 
sioQs, as Jawaharld Nehru did, 
or hy its BBOke, as Valentina Tere* 
Jfdikova did more recently, ig to 
miss the essence of the city. {Every 
trpe city has one; in New Delhi one 
does not even look for one.) h 
morp rewarding criterion, it is sug- 
gestfid, is how a partitrular city 
reacts to. a gre^ event, tragic or 
otherwise; better Still, how it reacts 
.to something in whicli the citiiens’ 

' personal interests are not involved. 
A catastrophe like the Bengal Fa¬ 
mine in 1^3 caught many curious¬ 
ly callous^until a foreign journa¬ 
list decided to dramatise death, 
despite the Defence of India Rules. 
Yet this wTitcr, iii Calcutta since 
1936, can remember occasions on 
)irhiich Calcutta reacted sharply to 
fhiP most remote- happenings, such 
as Korea or Huhgary. The Bengal 
that believed in terronsin had no 
reaspn to be sufprised or unduly 
grieved when Mahatma Gandhi was 
assassinated; Bengal, to begin with, 
always took Gandhism with a sizea¬ 
ble pinch of salt and. ‘ secondly, 
assassination is, surely, the logical 
conclusion of the ba-sic assumption 
of terrorism anywhere : that I am 
right to kill somebody with whom 
I do not agree Another of Ben¬ 
gal’s endless contradictions became 
apparent when President Kennedy 
was slain by an assassin in distant 
Dallas; and Calcutta mourned as it 
had rarely mourned before It was. 

I suggest, the real tion of a city 
The Contradictions 
Early on Saturday morning the 
news came. In the morning, you 
were lucky to he able to buy a 
newspaper, any paper. In the after¬ 
noon at least one English daily came 
out with- a special edition. And all 
day the people of Calcutta spoke 
of nothing else. What was Kennedy 
to Calcutta or Calcutta to Kennedy ? 

If is probably true that Ameiican 
munificence has so far been the 
least in West Bengal in general and 
Calcutta in particular. Then there 
is Calcutta’s supposedly incoriigi- 
ble bias towards Communism or 
some form of leftism or extremism 
How then did the death of Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy so touch the b^art of 
Gadcutta ? It Just does not add up, 


until you lake into consideration 
Calcutta's special essence or gearus. 
something not easily defined. 

There <s no way of defining an 
inlellertnal or the. quality qf intel¬ 
lectuality- "Tbe first- essential, it is 
suggested, is that, to be an intellec- 
tMf, a man, oi a woman, be capa¬ 
ble (and by nature be so inclined) 
of thinking of events in terms of 
ideas and not as thiiig^ of personal 
concern in-the physical sense Such 
events, external to oneself, must 
then by alchemy and reason be 
made intensely personal, one's s>ery 
own. This is what Calcutta is capa¬ 
ble of, insofar- as you can say such 
things about an enormous city 
drawing its population from every 
part of the country, many from 
what IS no longer India. This attri¬ 
bution of a personality to a city is 
not at all fanciful; and Calcutta’s 
personality comes out, often at its 
best and sometimes at its worst, 
when something really big hits it. 
“Best” and “worst” are usually 
valueless “value-judgments”; the 
point is that Calcutta reacts with an 
intensity not to be experienced 
everywhere in India oi abroad. 

John F Kennedy’s death by as¬ 
sassination was such an event. Even 
if he came to India next yeai, it is 
not at all certain that he would 
have come to Calcutta. If memory 
serves. President Eisenhower did 
not. nor Jacqueline Kennedy. 
(Khrushchev did; and, again, in a 
different way, Calcutta proved its 
“eityness” as no other place did.) 
Many still think, wrongly in my 
view, that Calcutta is anti-.Ameii- 
can; in a sense. Calcutta is anti- 
pverything. Rut the moment of 
great tragedy arrived; and Calcutta 
wept. Not the intellectuals alone, 
who might know about Kennedy 
and might have 'some affinity ‘with 
his ideas, hut ordinary citizens who 
now wanted to know aiiout the dead 
man. 

N«*w Fronlien* 

The man’s death was terrible 
enough; his physical departure from 
the American and world scene will 
have consequences which today can¬ 
not even begin to lie calculated: 
with the best will in the world and 


all the assistance from the New 
Frontiersmen, Lyndon Johnson can¬ 
not Iiopp to replace Jobn Kennedy’s 
personality. Yet what touched Cal^ 
cutta most was perhaps the snliffmg 
out of certain ideas that had come 
to be associated with' Kennedy who 
expressed them with a rare mixture 
of elegance and eloquence. He was 
President for only a brief thirty-four 
months Apart from the “hot line”, 
the limited lest ban treaty (which 
the Republicans had promised too), 
the Peace Corps (which has yet to 
be evaluated) and the Civil Rights 
Bill (still a Rill), it IS not, off-hand, 
easy (o think of many positive 
achievements. (On the debit side 
stands Cuba against which there 
were shrill protests in Calcutta). 
That One Great Act, with which 
men become great and part of his¬ 
tory, had yet to come — until death 
came. Through another’s hand, ad¬ 
mittedly; but the death became an 
act, that One Great Act. 

The high drama of it all conti¬ 
nues to fascinate Calcutta as I write. 
When district magistrates and police 
officials were victims of killers’ bul¬ 
lets, Bengal was on the other, deji- 
vermg, side of the transaction. The 
terrorists shot to kill and often got 
killed in the process. Why, then, 
.so much spontaneous sympathy 
admnation for another man that 
has lieen killed ? The contradictioa, 
one suggests, is wholly apparent 
and nut at all real. 

Killer Killed 

It is true enough that Oswald, or 
whoever it was, killed Kennedy 
with a gun. l.ook at it a little 
differently; and you may see, as I 
imagine Calcutta sees, that President 
Kennedy was no less a killer He 
was out to kill all those who are 
habitually out to kill; ever since be 
Kiok office the numerous warmongers 
in the USA and elsewhere have 
liwen subdued. He clashed with 
General de Gaulle, who is bent upon 
adding to the, world’s nuclear dan¬ 
gers. He quarrelled with Adenauer 
whose ideas are not all peaceful. In 
his own country McCaithyism dared 
not raise its head again; Barry 
Goldvater got no concessions from 
Kennedy, as McCarthy had from 
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£i««niiowen Then Kennedy ww 
out to kill all those south of the 
Bd^son^Dixon Line who still caniM* 
bear the thought of having to treat 
the Nigra as a human being. He was 
out to kill all those who profited 
from that immobiiume into which 
the Ameriran society was drifting. 
And a killer such as this, though 
he use Presidential powers rather 
than a crude gun, must be ready to 
be killed. Keniiedv showed that he 


was : courage, fulLface now and a 
profile no more. 

The parallel with Bengal’s terro¬ 
rism must not, of course, be taken 
too far or too literally. But, to 
look at Kennedy’s face in the tele¬ 
vision film of a Press conference 
was to be reminded of some faces 
this writer saw in his early boyhood 
in East Bengal. There was a cer¬ 
tain “something” in those terrorists’ 
faces; and it was there again in 


Kennedy’s face. It Is futile to try 
to describe or define it Is there a 
clue in it to Calcutta’s grief over 
the assassination of John F Kennedy, 
the thirty-fifth President of the 
United States of America ? That’s 
the quality of a city : to make a 
public occasion its personal joy or 
sorrow. 

— Flibbertigibbet 


Letter from South 

Kerala’s Continuing Crisis 


’J’HE Kamaraj-Shastn compromise 
award making Madhavan N.iir 
President of the Kerala Corigiess 
has setfTed nothing. Nor has Pandit 
Nehru’s “satisfaction” that thcie 
was nothing shady aliout the aoii- 
vities of Chief Minister Sankar. 
Tliese two decisions have, however, 
confirmed the conclusion that the 
Congress High Command alw’uys 
chooses the greater of the two evils 
when it comes to any decision on 
Kerala. 

The rival Congress groups conti¬ 
nue their manoeuvres and the rally¬ 
ing of their respective clans. It is 
not yet clear, for in.stance. what is 
to happen to the disciplinary action 
proposed against nine P(.C mem¬ 
bers. Sankar claims that the High 
Command is for dropping the i-suc 
while the leaders of the organisa¬ 
tional wing state that tliere have 
been no instructions whatsoever and 
that discipline ha.s to be >iphetd. 

In retaliation 16 members of the 
ministerial group, who are al.«) 
MLAs, seem to have maile up their 
minds to cut their noses to spite 
their faces They have threatened 
to stay away from the Assembly 
session. With the present mood of 
the opposition, this could precipi¬ 
tate a crisis. All this is pure black¬ 
mail but It is quite likely ih^ «t 
will have its effect on the Hrgh 
Command and pressure it to compel 
the organisational wing to beat yet 
another retreat. 

It might appear that the organi¬ 
sational wing of the KPCC is being 
held up as a great progressive force 
in Kerala. Nothing of the sort. It, 
too, i« riddled with careensts and 
has set its sights on ministenai 


power. It poses no issues of piin- 
ciple, no set of radical ])olicies, to 
demarcate itself from the Sankar- 
Chacko group. The average (.'on- 
gressman is sick and disgusted with 
these unseemly wranglings while the 
public watches with anger and 
knows that none of its jjiobleins 
IS getting even the ininimiim ol 
attention. 

Perhaps, it can he said, however, 
that the organisational wing is the 
lesser of the two evils and tiiat 
some glimmerings of national ideals 
and national policies do exi.st here 
and Uiere among some of its inerri- 
bei-s It can, peihaps, best be put 
in a negative way: the recruits to 
the Swatantra are likely to he less 
IroiTi among its members Ami .at 
Jaipur its leader, iZ K (7ovindaii 
Nan made quite a splilted speci h 
III favoiii of a more defitule socia¬ 
list commitment by the (Congress 

To Make Tenaiils Pay More 

The weakness of tlie oiganisational 
wing is plainly revealed by its 
total failure to summon enough 
energy after the factional brawls to 
demonstrate even the most minimal 
interest in the Land Kefornm Bill 
Yet It could scarcely have been un¬ 
aware of the resentment that this 
Bill has evoked in Kerala and else¬ 
where. It IS widely reported that 
Shriman Narayan, on behalf of the 
Planning Commission, has again 
addressed a letter to the Keiala Co- 
vernment seeking clarification of 
some of its provisions. The Orissa 
Chief Minister, Biren Milra, is also 
reported to have criticised at llie 
recent meeting of the National 
Development Council the Kerala 


Government’s move in promulgating 
a new Bill when the old Act of tlif 
Namhoodiripad Ministry wa.s “on 
all accounts, judged by all standards, 
a mode) piece of firogressive land 
legislation . Sankar was upset hut, 
with tlie blanket approval of the 
High ('ommand. derided to go 
ahead And a nio<.t retiograde 
piece ol agiarian legislation m get- 
nng through sittiiiltoneou«jy wiih 
Pandit Nelli II thundering about the 
need for radical land refonns 

Take the provision enabling the 
landlords to enhance lem. m lei- 
tail) rases, up to 100 per cent Uri'- 
versal criticism compelled the Hrv- 
eniie Munster to announce during 
the hrsi reading that he was pro 
pared to concede the opposition de¬ 
mand to scrap this jirovision. Wh-it 
he did. however, was to put m a 
siibslitute clause wherein the bene¬ 
fit of paying contract rent oi irnl 
calculated at the rale fixed undet 
the provi.sioiis of the Bill, which¬ 
ever is less, will accrue only to im- 
ants of landlords who arc- not small 
holders. Small holder landlord- 
will have the right to demand leiit 
calculated at tales laid down by llie 
Bill or to demand rent under any 
t'nartinent in forre before Jjiiuary 
2], 1961 or 75 per cent of the con¬ 
tract rent Since more than 9f) pei 
cent of the landlords in the States 
have been categorised as small 
holder-s this means that the vast 
majority of tenants will now he 
cleprived of the benefit of the 
"whn hever-is-less” clause. It has 
been calculated that in Malabar the 
new provision will mean that ten¬ 
ants of garden lands will pay ](• 
to 25 tiine.s the rent they arc paying 
now. 
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|‘jW. :|b«’ «li»]tiliri)r cited" to' maliie, 
poiltt diat U 'jU in uiisybashe^ 
Ipitee Uf piro^landlord ti^blatioth, 
4id^ n chlU«nge.cai^ b« TM>niidentIy' 
■ma^ te fthyotie 'to prove thnx even 
a‘ tdi^ie clauses, dinerait from any 
in {he. old. Act, has meant more 
ri^ts and benefits for the tenants. 
We have here e pretty 'pure case of 
the ipio-laindlord compoution of the 
Congress ministry manifesting itself 
in a pro-landlord piece of - legisla¬ 
tion- Those who pontificate about 
die outmoded nature of the concept 
of pl^ and class struggle might do 
sdme 'rethinking. 


Wli^ ;W Btee^ 

Agahtst the ’ background of this 
orwisataoiuT or^-oip and pplitU 
cat retrogressiotw another move is 
planned by Sankar and his group. 
Ibey have begun the campaign 
against the hol(£ng«of the mid-teRn 
elections which are due in January 
1%S. 'Hieir argument' is that as in 
the case of Andhfa in 1960, thp 
Kerala elections may t as well l>e 
postpone till 1967 when ^e Gene¬ 
ral Elections are‘due and that in 
conditions of emergency by-elections 
may . pass muster bpt to put the 
ekistence of a Stete government in 
doubt would be going too far. 


Actualkt' fiierala*B r^ukement is 
exactly am- oppoaite — not poA* 
ponhment of elemione but, if posyi- 
ble, holding than even earlier than 
scheduled. It is time that the peo¬ 
ple of Kerala are allowed to pro¬ 
nounce on their experience under a 
Government wiuoh sailed in under 
the flag of stability and seems to 
have worked under the slogan of 
stagnation. The Irensy diat was 
whii^md up in 1960 and which 
clouded judgment cannot now be 
repeated. A more rational and 
sagacious dioice is possible, The 
opportunity to make it must now be 
provided. 


A Fateful Ifeek 


A DEEP gloom has settled on 
oflRcial Delhi. The kilKng of 
President Kennedy, the destruction 
of the alleged killer, the still un¬ 
clear picture of the motivation, 
and the uncomfortable feeling that 
Lyndon Johnson is not the man to 
tackle a trotibled and complicated 
. domestic a'nd international situa¬ 
tion, combine to paralyse thinking 

The sudden elimination in an 
helicopter accident of the ground' 
and air cdmma'nd on the western 
and north-western front sharpens 
the shock And, thenj Chief Minis¬ 
ter Kannamwar of Maharashtra 
passes away so suddenly that Y B 
Chavffn may have to return to his 
State, creating another embarrassing 
vacuum in the Defence Ministry. 

Small wonder that from the 
Prime Minister downward everyone 
looks gravely disturbed. 

Anxiety abput Johnson 

It has been a grim week of 
deaths- so grim that even the pass¬ 
ing of Alilous Htixley, a popular 
figure in India, was not commented 
upon by many a newspaper. But, . 
clearly. President Kennedy’s assas¬ 
sination will continue to condition 
events for biany weeks and months. 
The fear widely expressed here is 
that unless the US administration 
takes a firm control of the investi¬ 
gation of the killing there Is dan- 
gey tha|. it might become the 
darting pdint foi' a series of ven- 
(irttas with highly dangerous implh 
catioiis. The theories about {he 


Romeah Thapar 

assassin, hit motivations and link¬ 
ages multiply each day- There is 
-little point in recording, this specu¬ 
lation. We must wait for the au¬ 
thenticated story. 

India has reason to be worried. 
Her economy, still heavily depen¬ 
dent on foreign aid, can be gri¬ 
evously hit if Lyndon Johnson is 
unable or unwilling to give her the 
priority attention which Kennedy 
was so anxious to ensure despite 
obstructions from various power¬ 
ful lobbies and from the US Con¬ 
gress. Even when jnisunderstoncl¬ 
ings vitiated Indo-US relations, 
Delhi always comforted itself with 
the thought that Kennedy was a 
friend. Now there is much anxious 
debate as to the attitudes Lyndon 
Johnson will adopt. 

Similarly, ip forei^ affairs. The 
detente for which Kennedy and 
Khrushchov worked, despite sustain¬ 
ed opposition from determined 
groups within their mutually-oppo¬ 
sed systems, could be prevented by 
ill-conceived moves during the cri¬ 
tical election year ahead. A slide- 
back to the old tensions would but¬ 
tress sectarian- strength in both the 
blocs to the detriment particularly 
of the interests of the non-aligned. 
India would again find herself in 
the throes of these new polarising 
tensions which- would cast then- 
shadow on , the under-developed 
world and disrupt the beginnings of 
new and more fruitful collaboration 
among the non-aligned, 


The Kennedy anassination, it is 
believed in informed circles in the 
Capital, will not have any imme* 
diate repercussion on US polidei. 
President Johnson, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, has declared his full support 
to the policies sponsored at home 
and abroad by his predecessor. 
Kennedy’s team of advisers will con¬ 
tinue at their posts; And, presum¬ 
ably, the rationale behind the esta¬ 
blished policy cannot overnight 
become irrelevant. But there is no 
denying that the Kennedy toudb 
gave US policy that extra sophisti¬ 
cation and sensitivity, a refinement 
which Lyndon Johnson may not be 
able to provide, particularly during 
what is bound to become a rather 
tense, uncertain election year. 

Chavsn for Bombay ? 

At home, the trials of the De* 
fence Ministry are engaging our 
special attention. Hie situation in 
the Western Command, following 
the helicopter crash in Poonch, is 
further oanplicated by the uncer¬ 
tainty about Chavan now thtu the 
Chief Ministership of Maharashtra 
is vacant. Of course, Chavan, anxi¬ 
ous to make his political future at 
the Centre, might yet be able to 
consolidate the Maharashtra Con¬ 
gress. But he cannot afford to ex¬ 
pose his political base to infiltration, 
what with S K Patil on the prowl. 
If he is unable to establish a secure 
Government, he may well have to 
return to Btnnbay. In fact, the 
prime Minister, facing factional 
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disruption in sevOrnJ States, will in* 

Ki«t on bis return. 

If a pointer were needed, specu* 
Ittion bas already begun about a 
successor for Chavan at the Defence 
Ministry. TTie selection of Pratap 
Singh Kairon, it is said, might solve 
several embarrassing problems 
that is, after be has been cleared of 
the charges levelled against him. 
Then Swaran Singh would have to 
be transferred to the Punjab. Of 
course, the ambitious Patnaik ho¬ 
vers in the background. But will 
he be trusted by the Prune Minister? 
His present role is enveloped in 
mystery. What’s more another Chag- 
la-type personality is unlikely to be 
accepted by Congress MPs who are, 
for differing reasons, very critical of 
the appointment to the Education 
Ministry. 

The renewed anxiety over the 
affairs of the Defence Ministry is 
rooted in the suspicion that adven¬ 
turist elements in Pakistan are 
making an increasing imp^t on 
Rawalpindi, The assassination of 
President Kennedy, it is felt, might 
encourage them to become even 
more active — and particularly at a 
time when they have been disap¬ 
pointed by what they consider 
-China’s reluctance to start offensive 
action along the Himalayan border. 
The Pakistan press is in a hysterical 
state at the moment, and for no 
apparent reason. Indeed, in more 
ways than one, the western front 
holds our attention. 

Meanwhile, we are studying Ae 
mid-term assessment of the Third 
Plan which was made available to 
MPs some days back. It confirms 
what has been known for the past 
year — that there is a serious lag 
in the Third Plan. As against a 5 
per cent rate of growth envisaged 
(considered the minimum necessary 
to ensure some economic advance), 
the annua] rate of increase in na¬ 
tional income in the first two years 
is estimated at only 2.5 per cent. 
The explanation given is that there 
has been a set-back in agriculture. 

The National Development Coun¬ 
cil meeting earlier had established 
two committees — one on land re¬ 
form and the other on a^icultural 
production — to tackle this setback. 
In the present condition of the rul¬ 
ing party, it is very doubtful that 
these committees will be able to act 
deci^vely when confronted by ves- 
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ted intarests in fhe StatM, Aod* to¬ 
day, the Prime Minjeter iada the 
power to impose deciskme. 

Time for Review of PoUcIm 

While there are those who refuse 
to accept the statistics of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, and who maintain 
that the rate of growth b below 2 
per cent, a large number of specia¬ 
lists are wondering how the pro¬ 
jected 7 per cent rate of growth for 
the Fourth Plan will be achieved— 
and this at a time when several of 
their long-accepted economic policy 
concepts are under scrutiny and re¬ 
vision. The feeling is, therefore, 
growing that a thorough review of 
our economic policies is long over¬ 
due, that economists, sociologists 
and political scientists who are 
agreed on the perspectives of our 
plans be associate with this detail¬ 
ed study, and that the views of those 
active in field and factory be 
brought to bear on our experience. 

Asdta Mehta, the now Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, will have to head this search 
for clarity on his return from the 
United Nations. His ‘refreshei 
course’ in international problems at 
this critical juncture will prove im- 


iiHnaeJy uadul, fitt dCMHOBiic 
irttbudw can no longer be Jhamced 
from our activity in world affairs. 
Hus aspect is Kkely to be high¬ 
lighted at an important seminar on 
non-alignment to be held in Delhi 
shortly. Hie ddiberations, in which 
guests from abroad will participate, 
should help to surmount some of 
the problems facing the iton.aligned. 

In this context, information has 
been received in Delhi that China’s 
Premier Chou En-lai and Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi are undertaking 
intensive tours to leading Arab and 
African natiwis with whom they 
have diplomatic relaticms to re- 
forge damaged links and to project 
Peking’s ideological line. They plan 
to meet in Cerieva on the comple¬ 
tion of these tours and to conduct 
prolOTiged negotiations with Euro- 
piean States on trade and related 
matters. ’This is part of the drive 
to ‘discipline’ Khrushchov. Delhi 
will have to activate her foreign 
missions which, by and large, have 
reflected the lethargy of a leaderless 
External Affairs Ministry. 

Meanwhile, we are still waiting 
for the winter. The weather is 
balmy, despite occasional showers. 
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Other Side of Affluence 

Frederick F CSalmumte 

CSudlcnge lo Aflnence by Gunnar Myrdal; Victor GoIUncz, Lntdoo, 1963. Pages 160, price 21 
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QNE book is seldom the grave<> 
digger of another, but Professor 
Myrdai'e brilliantly articulated lec- 
tum have not merely nailed an 
(d>ituary to Galbraith’s “Affluent 
Society” but have blazed new vistas 
for tlm more imaginative of Ameri¬ 
can social scientists. 

Myrdal’s values are not those of 
such implacable critics of the Ame¬ 
rican democracy as the editors of 
the Monthly Review. Yet it is asto¬ 
nishing, allowing for their divergent 
outlooks, how their diagnoses of 
sick America run along parallel 
lines, although therr final solutions 
arc irreconcilable. 

The underlying basic malaise of 
modem America U creeping stagna¬ 
tion. If its growth were calculated 
with the same rigour as is done foi 
the less developed countries the na¬ 
tion’s ailing health would long have 
been more perceptible. All too of¬ 
ten we have ignored the demogra¬ 
phic upsurge in the United State', 
which has one of the highest ferti¬ 
lity rates in the Western world, in 
calculating its C N P. Annual 
additions to the labour force are 
about 1.5 million. In Myrdal’s 
view, if American growth rates are 
deflated in the same manner as i.s 
done for the Third World, the U S 
growth rate figure in the decade up- 
to 1962 would come out at 1 per 
cent — or a late comparable to 
that of India m the corresponding 
period. “But I cannot close my eyes 
to the fact that even the present 
low rate of economic growth,” he 
writes, “is preserved only by an 
extraordinary expansion of arma¬ 
ments, and one that is still rising”. 

High and Sustained Uncmidoyment 

One of th? depressing symptoms 
is the high and sustained level of 
unemployment which the official un¬ 
employment data do not accurately 
measure. This implies that the fi¬ 
gure of six per cent, which natural¬ 
ly excludes the four per cent of the 
active population in the armed ser¬ 
vices, could easily be raised to lO 
per cent. Among the negro popula¬ 
tion the oBicial volume of unemploy¬ 


ment is 12 per cent or twice die 
national average. The unemploy¬ 
ment coeflicient should also take in¬ 
to account those employed on short 
time and those persona who dropped 
out of the employment race because 
of on overcrowtfod labour market. 

This prolonged unemployment 
has led ivlyrdai to hu' concept of 
‘the underclass*, embracing the 
underemployed, the unemployed 
and the unemployables. Relentlessly 
the labour force grows. By 1970 
there may be 12.0 million more 
people at work or job-hunting than 
there were in 1960. The corre.spon- 
ding increase in the ’fifties was 8 5 
million. The demographic implica¬ 
tions are overpowering : 26 million 
young men and women will be cata¬ 
pulted into the labour market in 
the sixties; about 50 per cent of the 
additional entrants in the work force 
will be under twenty five. This is 
unprecedented. And there will be 
45 per cent more people under 25 
available for work in 1970 than in 
1960. 


Economic TooU Unused 

Under the jwesent institutional 
anarchy automation will intensify 
the ravage. That it need not do so 
is argued trenchantly by the author 
who draws the parallel with Sweden 
where the shocks of rapid techno¬ 
logical change arc being absorbed 
by a social order strenuously dedi¬ 
cated to the maintenance of full em¬ 
ployment. To be sure, the geogra¬ 
phical, cultural and economic con¬ 
tours of the two economies are diffe¬ 
rent, and the social democratic parly 
has been in power in Sweden for 
about a quarter of a century. 
Further, Sweden possesses a penna- 
nent and dedicated civil service of 
an extremely high order of administ¬ 
rative competence and probity, 
qualities that are not conspicuous 
at the various echelons of the Ami'- 
rican bureaucracy. 

New economic tools have come to 
the fore in the postwar period, one 
of the beneficient by-products of the 
Keynesian and Soviet confrontation, 
perfected and machined to meet the 


Specifications of a plural society in 
western Europe, lhat the planning 
meebanism functions efficaciously 
within the exiguous framework ot 
private ownership can hardly lie 
questioned, as evidenced by trench 
and Swedish experience. Whether it 
provides the definitive alternative of 
an open society to the monolithic 
Soviet planning model with its ideo¬ 
logical commitments will be tested 
in the crucible of history — in the 
not too remote future. Vet this sum 
of knowledge and continuously en¬ 
riched techniques are available to 
all; even the effete laggard that is 
Tory Britain is, at least, going 
through the motions of experimen¬ 
tation. Yet it is in America, a land 
endowed with exemplary statistical 
services, that tliis body of knowledge 
remains unexploited and seemingly 
unexploitahle. 

The structural unemployment that 
now rages and whose kingdom of 
violence may well be extended will 
erode the economy. Such a conten¬ 
tion is not defeati^. As Schumpeter 
was always fond of saying, defea¬ 
tism denotes a certain psychic state 
that has meaning only in reference 
to action. “Facts in themselves and 
inferences from them can never be 
defeatist or the opposite whatever 
that might be. The report that a 
given ship is sinking is not defea¬ 
tist : the crew can sit down and 
drink. But it can also rush to the 
pumps”. 


Depth of American Poverty 

It was part of Galbraith’s cam¬ 
paign of mystification to have ignri- 
red the depth of American poverty 
with its pathcdogical concomitants. 
To speak of an ‘affluent society’ in 
the United States and vestigia] poc¬ 
kets of poverty even when Galbraith 
compo.sed his work was sheer tra¬ 
vesty. The grotesque caricature of 
American ‘affluence’ was once again 
dramatically detonated last year, 
amongst others, in an official study 
entitled, “Poverty and Deprivation 
in the United States”. If pove^y-, 
is defined as having to live 
annual income of $ 4,000 
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Uei iad H 'tfXh iot individiiftb^ j^ 
mUHon' Ameiicans were grovsQU^ 
on the poverty Une in 1960. Hb/pK 
in the wings of deprivation (defiiUm 
4s above the poverty line, but &dl* 
ing. short of what is deemed a com¬ 
fortable standard of living) were 
mote than 39 million or more than 
20 per cent of Americans. Utter 
desututk>n« categorizing those below 
the poverty income line hover 
around 7 f>or cent or 12.5 million 
Americans, lb speak of the satia- 
. tion of wants adds insult to injury. 
There is not only public poverty 
but private poverty as well on a 
vast scale — and it is growing. 
“Income distribution did follow a 
tendency towards gradual equaliza¬ 
tion until the last decade” notes 
Myrdal, “hut then the relative eco¬ 
nomic stagnation began to reflect 
itself in a new tendency to increa¬ 
sing economic inequality”. 

Long Range Planning 
Effective long range economic 
planning is Myrdal’s retort to such 
stagnation : conscious and purpo¬ 
sive public interference with mar¬ 
ket forces, directing the economy to 
certain specified goals by. raising 
toot only the level of public con¬ 
sumption but by ctdierent national 
investment and labour policies. It 
may be asked : is such a democra¬ 
tization of the American economy 
possible, given the interests of the 
power oligarchy, or what President 
usenhower judiciously warned 
against when he stigmatized the ac¬ 
quisition of unwarranted influence 
"of the military-industrial com¬ 
plex” ? Myrdal does not think so 
as the species of planning be envi¬ 
sages is destined to harmonize the 
expectations of corporate capital 
with the aspirations of the natfon 
as a whole. His is not a grand de¬ 
sign involving expropriation or an 
extension of the public sectoy; it is 
planning with the concurrence of 
the power oligarchy and hence does 
not involve an epreuve de force. 

In this reviewer’s opinioti the de¬ 
sired changes can bt achiewd by 
scrapping the archaic constitutiOT 
“with its overlapping and confused 
federal and state jurisdict^al 
power. In a changed constitutional 
frame it may even be possible to 
harness the appetites of the power 
cdjgarcby .wl&, a minunum of fric* 
&»ii. Admittofiy, this an extreme 
visiVt but I cannot see how the 
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. Mw^aPs- faith ^ the , Ame^an 
people* end li^ belief in their capa¬ 
city to cpnfrbnt the. real challenge 
of our time is, immense. At this 
point diveigencra with the author 
may become'sharp. Planning to he 
effective implies participation and 
discussion that .is frae had un¬ 
inhibited. Gaullist prance rwtwitb- 
standing its conservative tinge and 
the blunting of its parliamentary 
axe remains the free.est nation on 
earth. And the French university 
presents a vivid contrast to the ste¬ 
rility prevailing in our North 
American universities. There & no 
genuine controversy for controversy 
fs dangerous. The dialogue between 
Schlesinger and his critics is a p^- 
ney one — and.nq one understands 
this better than Schlesinger himsejf. 
Our budding instructor with his eye 
on a permament appointment is 
keenly aware of it. The survival of 
Paul Baran and C Wright Mills of 
Colombia university are exc^tioMs 
that do not prove the rule. Nor is 
this surprising.' As an American 
dean put it to roe this summer : 
“There must be controversy, but we 
must make sure that il does not get 
out of hand”. The dean need not 
be apprehensive on this score. So¬ 
cially our university teachers come 
from bourgeois backgrounds. Ameri¬ 
can academics Tenow full well the 
price Of controversy and its limita¬ 
tions. The cautious eye is on the, 
house mortgage not on academic 
freedom. I have seldom met a 
North American , academic who 
genuinely gave 'a tinker’s cuss for 
academic freedom, save in thein 
largely anti-communist ranting.^ 
before television audiences and the 
Rotary Club and Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and this as a means of culti¬ 
vating their public image and hence 
their private pockets. 

Miaplaced Failli 

Our values within our universities 
are those of • Madison Avenue and 
the 13 billion dollars annually 
spent (four times the expenditure 
on education) on admass ballyhoo. 
A university is a microcosm of the 
civilization, in which it is implan¬ 
ted. The avalancfie of drivel that 
is being turnpd out by our univer¬ 
sities in Norto America is reveal¬ 
ing' And iselftoinforcing. Space 
pt^events tay daboratitig. this point. 


'.Amnicaa ahivejiwQs -|tod 
1^ 'American'peo]rie. , - i'* / 

Ahotfaer vifew is’' that ‘.of “the 
Ahierican' negro James Baldwin Me- 
sent^ in his superb es«4y*, *^c 
Fire Next Time” i 

■ “'f have met only a. very-few 
' people — and most tA these 
npt Americans — who had any 
‘ real desire -to be free., Freedom 
' is Wd to bear. It can be ob¬ 
jected that T am speakii^ of 
pcditical freedom in spiritual 
, terms, but the poljtioal institu¬ 
tions of any nation are Always 
menaced and arq ultimatoly con¬ 
trolled by the '^iritual state of 
that nation. We are conhxdled 
here by our confusion, far more 
than wp' know, and the American 
dream has, therefore, become 
something much more closely re¬ 
sembling a nightmare, on the pri¬ 
vate, domestic, and international 
levels. Privately, we can.not stand 
our lives and dare not examine 
them; domestically, we take no 
responsibility for (and no pride 
in) what goes on in our countrv; 
and, internationally, for many 
millions of people, we are. on 
unmitigated disaster”. 

IVeoTo — the Only Hope 

The only hope and energizing 
dynamic ui contemporary Amerieva 
is the negro — overwhelmingly if 
not exclusively a prisoner of the 
underclass. Admittedly, it is-a mino¬ 
rity, but it takes only a small quan¬ 
tity of ferment to effectuate a change 
in a considerable Volume of matter. 

Unlike the bulk of social scien¬ 
tists who, like cuttlefish, are endow¬ 
ed with the genius of spreading 
darkness, Myrdal has brought the 
glitter of gold 'on every asjject of 
social research. In this respect he is 
not unlike the late tough-fibred 
visionary that was, C Wright Mills. 
This slender voluhae deserves to he 
read, aboye all by the power oligar¬ 
chy; they may not be able to grasp 
the lineaments of his reasoning, far 
less remove his blueprints from the 
drawing board , to the realm of rea¬ 
lity; but it may be within their 
capacity to wrestle with the second 
part which illumines ,“the inter¬ 
national implications of economic 
stagn«iio|i”. ■ . • 
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a Mahamni^ JI 

An Annal of. Rural Bengal 

‘ Banm De 


In 1962 Dr B C R<fy, aciing on premises entirely simUar to those whiqk had inspired Idm in 19^ 
prevailed upon the Moharani of Burden to stand Jor election to the West Bengal Assembly on the Cmgtets 
ticket. 


This UHts greeted with general scepticism. 

If the traditional charisma of the Maharafa had not succeeded, how could the Mcthanmi stand any 
chance of ousting the new tradUiondxued communists from the Oenstituency? 

Burdwan was the centre of the State’s new industrial belt, and industrialisation led to prtitetarum - 
polarisation and thus to thtA strengthening of 'communist subversion’. Hoio could the wife of a defeated eaa^ 
date and ex-absentee landlord shake 'the hold of' suck forces? 


As the actual election worked, outi logic and argument were confounded. The Moharani defeated her 
communist opponent. 

The Congress had swept communism out of Burdwan town, U was claimed. 


The success of Dr Roy’s experiment in grafting local traditions into democratic processes^ however, 
W04, short-lived- 


interesting case^study in politi¬ 
cal sociology might yet be done 
On the reasons why the Maharajadhi- 
raja ol Burdwali was defeated. The 
record of the victor must have had 
something to do with it. Also the 
attributes often linked with absent¬ 
eeism, which were ascribed by op¬ 
position parties to the defeated can¬ 
didate. Besides, the present Maha¬ 
raja lacked his father’s popular 
appeal in the villages. This was 
connected with the growing sense of 
independence from the old landed 
hierarchy, a development in which 
the economic resurgence of the 
Aguris constituted a vanguard. 

Freedom from Old Bonds 

But It would he very mechanistic 
to see in the defeat of the Mahara¬ 
ja, the triumph of the Ugrakshatriya 
caste. Rather it is true to say that 
Communism meant to the bulk of 
its supporters in Burdwan freedom 
from the old social bOtids, which 
many intelligent people had chafed 
against on the ground that they 
were not necessarily rational. .The 
possibility of freedom of choice be¬ 
tween traditional social leaders who 
had been always imposed from 
above, due to collaboration with the 
ruling authority, and leaders who 
came straight off the soil and the 
lack '.of stable sympathy for the Raj 
family in Burdwan : there factors 
appealed to many people apart from 
castes like tlie Aguris. 

' The militancy of pro'Cammunist 
feelings wak an artifact of the con¬ 


ditions outlined: in the current 
political situation, it served as a 
spearhead of the opposition, an iron 
tip only, to a lance which was 
fashioned of more brittle wood. The 
defeat-of the Maharaja did not con¬ 
note any basic stability of commun¬ 
ist ideology in Burdwan. But it did 
connote that political parties who 
had propagated anti-feudal doctrines 
in the penod of the freedom strug¬ 
gle could not, by virtue of tjicir pre¬ 
eminent position in the country, ne- 
ce,s8arily bank on the support of 
electorates to return feudal rulers 
to Parliament. It also connoted that 
Communism in 1957, the year of 
its victory in Kerala, had come to 
stay as the major political alter¬ 
native not only to the Raj, but what 
was much more imjjortent, to the 
Congress in Burdwan. 

Comparison with 1957 
In the 1957 General Election, 
Narayan Chaudhury, who is beli¬ 
eved to be a leading light of the 
Atulya Ghosh group of election- 
controllers, was made the Congress 
candidate. The Maharajadhiraja 
was dropped, and possibly his hi^ 
place on the Turf and in Company 
Boards and elsewhere squared hb 
inclinations with his political reti¬ 
rement. The Congress experiment 
with the fossilisation of quasi-feu¬ 
dalism and return to values df the 
Raj seemed to be over. But-Atulya 
,Ghosh’s style of democracy was no 
more successful than Dr Roy’s ideas 
in Burdwan. The results are givcKt 
below: the number of electors was 


67, 6l2; 31, 925, i e 47JZ2 per oAit 
voted 


Votes P» pent 
of total 


B K Chowdhury 
(Conununiit) 

15,529 

4ll;M 

N Chaudhuri 
(Congress) 

1’5,136 

47da 

N N Oonguly 
(Jan Sangh) 

1,260 

S.94 


The voting interest hadi certainly, 
grown in this election: from 42., 
63 per cent of thp total electorate 
in 1952 to 47.22 per cent in 19S7. 
There may be a correlation wjth 
greater Congress vitality: for in* 
stead of the Maharaja’s 42.19 per 
cent, Narayan Chaudhuri had 47. 
42 per cent of the total votes pcdled- 
The clientele for the' MAhasabha* 
Ian Sangh brand ideas certainly 
dropped in 1957*. and so, we must 
admit, did Benoy Chowdhury’g vote 
from 50.93 per cent of the total to 
48.64 per cent. 

Voting Pattern Repealed 
But the changes in votiiig struc¬ 
ture were marginal. The core of the 
Communist vote remained untouch¬ 
ed: and it may be that the majn 
blocks remained as they had been in 
1952, with the difference that more 
people in the Congress were willing 
to vote for a common man than a ' 
Maharajadhiraja — at least in Burd¬ 
wan, where distinct industrialisation 
Was on the threihold, If not else¬ 
where as, for instance, in less in¬ 
dustrialist Midnapur. This fact, in 
its^f, has a lesson in it someadiere. 

iM9 
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But it was, of courw, fittlS help ^ 
Congress in Burdwan in 1957, for 
Beuoy Chowdhury remained the 
elected representative. 

The Ye»r» the lyoeuels Ate 
’ITw years from 1957 to 1962 
were, speaking geiwrally for India, 
the years that the locusts ate. When 
Communism was dissolved by Presi¬ 
dential fiat in Kerala, its defeat 
served as a tocsin to anti-Commun- 
its elements throughout thecou'ntry; 
and the general propaganda that 
erther Communism reflected parti- 
(tilarisl iriteiests or it was out to 
siibveit the “rieniocratic”, “gene¬ 
ral"’, “populai” inteiests of the peo- 
|ilf Indian (iomniunism I'n general 
failed to light these charges; and 
by the same token, was unable to 
stiengthen its agrarian base or re¬ 
vitalise its theories about capturing 
])ower by any evolution of new ideo^ 
logv But a sense of determination 
was not very obvious in the Cong¬ 
ress ranks, eilhet. 

From 1959 to 1961, there was an 
uneasy truce in the political fjolari- 
sation of Burdwan. A new Umver- 
siiy eanie into being; it was an 
nflijiating I'niver.sity, i e, like Cal- 
(tttta of which it formed a hivcd-off 
pgrt It exairiiiK'd, up to the BA 
h‘Vel. students of colleges in Us area 
and taught as well as examined 
nost-graduiitps. Its standard-setting 
functions were the source of great 
hopes ill West Bengal, for apart 
fiom some piogrcssive hopes that it 
would set a good cxgniple ui the 
ncadciiiic anarchy of Bengal, in a 


.cfaronicallv poUeity-Btricken acade-. 
mic environment, many teacBera 
hoped for larger slices of the exa¬ 
mining or text'book-seiecting calces, 
or even for the prestige of more 
official positions in the University 
than they had held before. A few 
got what they wanted; many re¬ 
mained breadless; and the wailing 
and gnashing of teeth continues — 
though It IS, nevertheless, true that 
in many subjects, average standards 
arc at good as they are in the parent 
university oi arc, already, better. In 
any case the patronage and admin¬ 
istration of part-timerships and of 
examinations and acces.s to infor¬ 
mation about what goes on in the 
new hierarchy, has, to a limited ex¬ 
tent, supplanted interest in extra¬ 
local politics; though this is perhaps 
a passing phenomefnon. 

Experimenl Renewed 

In 1962 Dr B C Roy, acting on 
premises completely similar to those 
which seem to have inspired him in 
19.52, prevailed on the Maharam of 
Burdwan to stand for election o'n 
tile Congress ticket Binoy Chow¬ 
dhury once again stood for re-elec- 
iioii. Among all inofussil elections 
in West Bengal, this evolved the 
greatest amount of press interest and 
gossip. The general idea was that 
where u Maharaja had been stop- 
lied. Ills much less-known wife 
'hciuld fear to tread The idea at 
the hack of this was perhaps that 
the Maharam had been more or less 
d /iurdali-na.\hiii lady bcfoie In¬ 
dependence and was little known 
personally even in the town. If the 


tradituuKkl. cJunsOui df tW 
raja had net succeeded, then AiKwld 
the Maharam staltd any ehtmce of 
ousting the new tradition-lwved 
CorrUnunists from the constituency? 

Such at least wae press logic, and 
I think it reflected the blase intel- 
lectualism of the Calcutta press, 
which becomes go marked in our 
post-Communist decade. Most politi¬ 
cal predictions were based on ra¬ 
tionalisations of urban experienpe or 
on stories from the outposts; and 
among the industrialised intellectu¬ 
als of Calcutta, the northern out- 
{losts nowadays begin after Eighta. 
In any case, the logic continued in¬ 
exorably, Burdwan was the centre 
of the new industrial belt which was 
spreading southwards from Asansol 
along the Durgapur stretch of the 
railway line; and industrialisation 
led to the growth of proletarian 
polarisation and thug to the growth 
of ‘Communist subversion’. How 
could the wife of a defeated candi¬ 
date and ex-absentee landlord shake 
the hold of such forces? This type 
of historicist thinking was to be 
found among people who objected 
to any frank belief in the existence 
of trends of historical development. 

Cumpaign Poliry 

The MaharanI’s. campaign policy 
wa.K simple There was mounting 
talk of the princely a'nd self-extin¬ 
guishing gift of her family to the 

peopb- 1 r, the premiiies for the 

University No one spoke of the cor|- 
sideratioii taken for collateral parts 
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tb' the town, dressed eimply, and 
openly telling meetings she addies* 
eed that she had, of course, no house 
in which to live in the toivli, so she 
was staying in the local Inspection 
Bungalow, or with the family of a 
faithful Naib—invocations of pre¬ 
sent as well as past loyalties. TTien 
large cloth bartners stretched across 
the big roads in the ba7aaf area 
appeared; they exhorted everyone to 
•vote for Radharani Debi mud thus 
for the Congress; only in some pos¬ 
ters would it be explained, in smal¬ 
ler type, that the candidate who 
solicit^ votes for Congress was. 
always giving the sonorous title, 
Maharaniadhirani of Rurdwan. 
Generally when the rider was given, 
the Congress candidate for Parlia¬ 
ment would also be mentioned be¬ 
low — Gurugobinda Basu, head of a 
Calcutta audit firm of whom 'no one 
knew much and spoke even less. 
His neck-tie-clad picture could still 
he seen looking rather forlorn on 
Burdwan walls till the end of last 
year; but few pictures of the Maha- 
ram were generally circulated. 

Coawnon Emphasis on the 
Individual 

Benoy Chowdhury’s name also ap¬ 
peared on the large cloth banners 
blazoned in white or gold across a 
revolutionary red field. I'n his case, 
the CPI advertised its presence 
perhaps to the same extent that it 
wa.s advertised that Radharani Debi 
was the Maharaniadhirani. This em¬ 
phasis on the individual was com¬ 
mon to both parties, and not to 
Congress alone Perhaps the Com¬ 
munist Party leaders believed that 
the individual record of the sitting 
M P would continue the Communist 
run of parliame'niary victories in 
Burdwan. At the beginning of tJie 
campaign the cycle-nckshaw men of 
Burdwan were being spoken of as 
the most monolilhically-organised 
trade Union in the town. A group 
of people, who speak a frontier ad¬ 
mixture of rural Bengali and rural 
Hindustani (the language of many 
migrants who seek occupation m 
the town), they are as aggressive a 
group as the merchants. They were 
vociferous in their support of Benoy 
Chowdhury. When queried, most 
would say that fje was known to be 
a good man; the Raj had dope no¬ 
thing for them as individunis, so 
why should they change allegiance; 


and in any case, ijiey stood by 
Communism. If questioned blither, 
most would say that to them Com¬ 
munism meant unity; strength in 
fighting for their rights; and the 
confidence to deal democratically 
with the far richer people, whom 
they transported with the strength of 
their knotted feet and their strain¬ 
ing shoulders. Communists spoke to 
them a.s equals; but they recked 
little of any philosophy beyond the 
call to the proletariat to unite and 
stand. 

Feudal C%nrisma Revived 

But slowly, the pattern of affilia¬ 
tions began to be eroded. As the 
date of the elections drew nearer, 
the rickshaw-men started telling 
cynical stories of how the Maharani 
herself had begun to suddenly ap¬ 
pear from a jeep at the door of 
tbcir huts and ask to speak to their 
wives — as if, they said, she meant 
to show any warmth by this ap¬ 
proach* Tltere was hurt anger i'n 
the eynicisin — that people who 
were so much part of the superstruc- 
ture should show a warmth, that 
seeined patently in.sincere. for pur¬ 
poses of gaining loyalty which was 
not felt. But some began to doubt 
their own icalism. There were 
stories their wives told of the Maha. 
rani asking about the day's cook¬ 
ing and then wistfully mentioning 
that she had no home of her own 
in Burdwan. The personal image of 
Radharani Devi became a somewhat 
misty one in the minds of even the 
Opposition; and Be'noy Chowdhury 
never had a jKisitive image to push 
it out again 

It IS possible to explain the nebu¬ 
lous formation of this sort of jxiJiti- 
cal image by calling it the process 
of personal identification between 
candidate ami voter it is certain 
that in Indian political conditions, 
this process of persorlal identifica¬ 
tion is still generally the best tech¬ 
nique for a victory in rural or 
mofusnl elections a'nd, who know.s, 
in eIeclion.s in the most densely- 
populated lower middle-class cons¬ 
tituencies in an industrialised city, 
as well- But the formation of the 
political image cannot be explained 
merely in terms of group or caste 
These ingredients are of ■ course 
ever-present. Though democratic 
politics was so a little a part of 
the democratic idiom in Burdwan, 
even in 1962, yet the shifts in align¬ 


ment could not be predicted oc ext 
plained in terms of the ftlignmwt <4 
groups or castes. The feu&l cfiarM 
mata wre have referred to must still 
have Ijeen strong and Congrfss as 
much as the supporter^ of the Swa- 
tantra Party has played its por* hi 
reviving them in India. 

^iH-reiui of the Experiment . . 

As the actual elpciioii worl^eij 
out, logic and argument from-whatr 
had-hapjx'iied-lK-fore were confoundr 
cd TTie Maharani defeated Benoy 
Ghowdhury. Gurugobinda Basq ^Ist) 
came into F’arliament, The Congress, 
it was said, had swept Communism 
cut rf Burdwan town. The jubilia- 
lio'ii in the (’ongreSs office was greatj. 
The Maharani was in Puri resting 
when the counting took pilacc. Slif: 
was wired to come to Burdwan to 
liiiirnphantiv enter the town as a 
mark of victory Burdwan was rife 
With ruincurs that she was coming; 
a'nd she did lomc, two days late, 
(lerhaps in time for the villagers 
to get to town, proceeded in pro- 
ecs'-'ion along the streets, to the 
accompaniment of firecrackers - 
not to the blare of feudal hums any 
more---and evoked a blase response 
from a girl I'n a history classroom 
in the Ihiiversity. who when asked 
by a teacher deafened by the noise 
outside, why she was not watching 
the tamasha, said, what was the 
good of seeing the Ra'ni Ma any 
more, .she would be in Switzerland 
in a week’s time* 

That I suspect was the sophi.sti- 
rated reaction to the electio'n — all 
right, she had won, but so bai^ 
many landlord's wives, all over 
India, and so what? They went to 
Parliament or to the Assembly, and 
at best were active m question-time, 
or even became Deputy Ministers. 
So that they could he trained in 
public affairs--this was what Dr 
Roy had promised in the case of 

I Zlbe economic Xlia€£filv> ; 
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ttie i^towing m example 

' aet b)' Mahetab Babu in Oriau- 
> EVeM ao? It would not mean a 
^htfnge in political conditioiu in 
ladla< liiia, of course, is the rea- 
poaae to stagnation. In actual fdet, 
the executive results of elections in 
India are more responsive to sop* 
hiaticated predictions than the elec¬ 
torate itself. The Maharani was 
given high status in social work — 
'fluit popular pastime of the lady- 
elite in Calcutta—as Deputy Min¬ 
ister for Jails and Social Welfare. 
She wes seen no more jn the public 
eye of Burdwan; or at least heard 
of not at all. She was photographed 
among the group of leading Calcutta 
ladies who used to rarland th» 
Chief Minister annually on his 
birthday — much as Pandit Jawa- 
harial mingles with the children on 
similar occasions. Her activities as 
.representative of Burdwan are chro¬ 
nicled in the files of the Jail and 
Swial Welfare Department <But in 
Burdwan, one memory of her candi¬ 
dature was heard. 

^rly this year, a cyclone passed 
through Burdwan one afternoon. It 
smashed the large trees on the 
Grand Trunk Road, uprooted tele¬ 
graph poles and blew off the roofs 
at Ae huts in which the poorest 
pebple live. The next day, looking 
at the devastation, as he peddled 
past, a rickshaw-cyclist commented 
that it had been the worst cyclone 
since 1^2; dryly noted that his 
family no more had a roof of their 
own over their heads; but said 
cheerfully that there was small 
cause for worry since “one of the 
Rani Ma’s peq)le'’ had been among 
peo^e like himself the next day 
paying doles to the sufferers The 
Mni thought of them, he said, 
though her financial disbursements 
were (^ten misdirected. 

. . . And lU End 

Ihe Maharani died in late June, 
as we have said. Her last days were 
troubled by a suit in which and 
her sons were embroiled regarding 
dimirbances alleged to have been 
created in her name against some 
of her tenants in Caitjutu — shades 
x3i mmindari feeling in urbanised 
Calcutta. She died before the suit 
was,settled. In Burdwan University, 
«t iMst, loyal referefnees were made 
to the high social statiding and the 
desire for social work of the Badhu- 
rani, daughter-in-law (of Bijoy 
<3und M^atab), 


It was Mporfeed'fbr some ttoe 
thai Janab Abdus Sattar who;^ ndg* 
lected by Congress as much, as Ibe 
Maharani was built up in |be J962 
Election, was defeated by the Ctan- 
munists in a rural constitu^cy, and 
whose elbowing out by Narstyam 
dhaudhuri h linked with the Com¬ 
munists gettmg toe-hold in 1952 and 
1957, widbed to seek Congress 
nomination for the vacant seat, Thi.t 
meant the desire of progressive 
Congress elements to take the seat, 
and then ,the control of Burdwan, 
from the Atulya Ghosh group. 
Meanwhile Gurugobinda Basu has 
been unseated from his Parliament¬ 
ary seat for holding an office of 
profit without declaration. Whatever 
happens, it seems that Dr Roy’s ex¬ 
periment in grafting local aristo¬ 
cratic traditions into popular repre- 


bimu^lng dyke*,jtr 
• But, many ‘ 

Politics in ^ufd]l^ is iDpm. 
Of Gtwse, in a sense k is closed, 
for many of the local Gonmninists 
are in prison for ' afleg^y pvo- 
Cbinese sympathies. Kardirishna 
Konar is not casf fait-weight 

in the elections for both 'Parlioxiieiit 
and the Legislative Assembly seat. 
Nor is Benoy Cfaowdfaury. Congress 
has not given the nomination to 
Abdus Satjar either. They party ma¬ 
chine seems to have prevailed. One 
is left to wonder, not who will win 
the election, but in the stagnating 
feudal-commercial conditions of 
Burdwan, does any road leads to 
salvation? Burdwan is not Unique: 
nor is it the only detour in the 
labyrinth that is Bharat. 

(Coaduded) 
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Capita and Labour Inputs in Apiculture 


Har Pal Singh 


Capital and labour, far jnom being competitive and mutually replying, are at the pretent stage of 
development of our a>griculture, highly complementary. 


The data collected by the Farm Management Studies sholi> that generally with an increase in capi¬ 
tal input, labour input also increases- 

In the absence of matching capital input, even abundant family labour, which ha.^ little or no 
opporturiity cost, is withheld from employment on the farms. 


JN underdevelop countries, s(nd 
particularly in thtf farm sector* 

> there exists a high pree of com* 
plenrentarity between different re¬ 
sources. The striking complements' 
rity between irrigation and ferti- 
Users, and better farm manage¬ 
ment and superior cultural practi¬ 
ces are well known. Perhaps there 
could not be a better instance of 
the recognition of this crucial rela¬ 
tionship than the Intensive Agricul¬ 
tural District Programme (com¬ 
monly known as the package- 
programme) whose underlying 
assumption is that a package of 
inputs will give more output than 
the sum total of output resulting 
from the use of these individual 
inputs. 

’ « 

Serious Implications 

The implications of this relation¬ 
ship for the development of agri¬ 
culture during the early stages of 
growth, when the full complement 
of resources are not available, are 
serious indeed. The abundance of 
certain inputs like the labour, the 
relative scarcity of some others 
like capital normally results in low 
marginal productivity of the abun¬ 
dant resources. The result is 
either the use of abundant resour¬ 
ces at a very low and even zero 
level of marginal productivity or 
withholding of these resources from 
the process of production. Con¬ 
fining ourselves to only labour and 
capital inputs it is suggested here 
that in a given technoJogical con- 
,t»xt and in a short span of time, 
capital inputs, the scarce comple¬ 
mentary resource, influence the 
extent to which the available 
abundant labour resource ‘ can go 
into the production process. In 
such a situation the impact of m- 
preasing die input of scarce capital 
resources will be direct by contri¬ 
buting to increased production by 


itself and indirect through raising 
the marginal producfiVjlty of labour, 
the abundant resource and thereby 
stimulating the diversion of idle 
labour from leisure to production. 

High Correlation 

Professor John W Mel lor has 
mentioned the case of Japan, where 
the labour inputs per acre are .^4 
times larger than in comparable 
types of farming in West Bengal. 
Ample labour is available on West 
Bengal Farms; it simply does not 
enter the process of production 
presumably because of its low mar¬ 
ginal productivity.' The Farm 
Management studies conducted in 
Punjab. M P, U P, West Bengal. 
Maharashtra and other States pro¬ 
vide evidence of a positive corre¬ 
lation between capital and labour 
inputs. With an increase in inputs, 
labour inputs increase and with a 
decrease, labour inputs also dec¬ 
rease in sympathy. Generally speak¬ 
ing, capital inputs decrease with 
an increase in the size of holdings, 
and so also labour inputs. In West 
Bengal the coefficient of correlation 
between capital and labour inputs 
in Hoogly district was as high as 
+. 93. - Punjab and the districts of 
Ahmednagar and Nasik show equal¬ 
ly high coefficients of correlation 
between capital and labour inputs. 

When Capital Stimulalea Labour 

This relationship will hold true, 
however, when all available labour 
resources have not been put into 
production process leaving little to 


be influenced by capital resouices 
a'lid whep the level of technology 
on all t))e farms where the tow- 
cie'nt of correlation between capi¬ 
tal and labour inputs is studied is 
the same. For different levels of 
farm-technology, the reiatiooehip 
between capital and labour will be 
‘inverse’, i e, with growing invest¬ 
ment of capital labour inputs will 
decrease because of the substitu¬ 
tion of the former for the latter. 
Actually in some oases, the same 
level of capita] inputs ' may be 
accompanied by lower inputs of 
labour, due to a change m quality 
and efficiency of capital. The 
Farm Management Studies, which 
have been analysed, satirfy both 
the assumptions of the availablility 
of idle labour and comparative uni¬ 
formity of technology in use on 
the farms. In these conditions, 
fa I from replacing labour, capital 
stimulates its use on the farm. 

Types of Capiuil 

Capital is a heterogeneous con¬ 
cept It includes fixed and tradi¬ 
tionally available forms of inputs 
a.s well as circulating or noP-tradi- 
tional and new types of inputs.'* 
Table 1 shows the coefficient of 
correlation between these two types 
of capital inputs and labour inputs. 
The table shows a very high degree 
of co-variation between capital and 
labour inputs The coefficient of 
correlation is higher between non- 
traditional capital inputs and labour,. 
than between traditional capital in¬ 
puts and labour. This difference 


Table 1 : Coefficient of Correlation between Traditional and Non-Traditional 

Capital and Labour 

_Non -Tradilional Capital Traditional Capital 

Region Different Different Size DiffJim Diffemu Siw 

Crop* of Holdings Crops of Holdings 

Punjab^O) -b 94 -f 95 -TT?? ” ~ + 'S 

Ahmednagar’liil -b .95 -b 96 -b 89 -b .73 

. 1963 






hotds trtie even when the catego¬ 
ries of iii]»uts are observed for 
different crqis and different sire of 
holdings. 1110 relatively lower co¬ 
variance between traditional capital 
inputs and labour is perhaps due 
to their indivisibility and the re¬ 
sultant over-allotment of some of 
them. 

The input of labour days varies 
widely among different cro]>s and 
on different sizes of farms in close 
association with capital inputs. 
Abundant labour resource went un¬ 
utilized in all the three regions as 
shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The 
table.s suggest that a substantial 
proportion of farm family labour 
remained unemployed, withheld 
from entering the process of pro¬ 
duction presumably due to its low 


Table 2 : 

Employment 

of Family 


Members 



vm 

M 

Region 

No Work o 
Any Kmd 
(in day?) 

\llfnding to 
Social and 
Family Affai 
On days) 

Ahmednagar 

77 23 

26 71 

Table 4 < 

Extent of Unemployment, 

Unproductive and 

Productive 

(Family) 

Labour in West Bengal 

Unproductive Unemployed Productive 

Labour 

Labour 

Labour 

35 3 

33 7 

31 0 


marginal productrvlty (which re¬ 
sulted in opting im lektire) in 
the absence of scarce non-tradi- 
tional and traditional capital re¬ 
sources in matching quantities. 

Not Competitive 

The implications of our analysis 
are that capital inputs, particularly 
of the non-traditional nature not¬ 
ably fertilizer, etc, determine to a 
large extent the actual input of 
available family labour At a given 
time, fuller utilization of labour 
will depend on the availability of 
■scarce capital resources. Lack of 
a pair of bullocks, to give an ex¬ 
ample, will withhold inputs of family 
labour, even if it is abundant and 
has no or little op|X>rtuiiity cost. 
C H Hanumantha Rao, in his paper 
“\li'agc Profit Relations in Agricul¬ 
ture” {The Economic Weekly, 
Septemb(‘r 21, 196.3) says; “Some 
scope for increasing profits in the 
region may still lie in I'nrreasing 
the average per acre input of ferti¬ 
lizers, which may lesult in lowering 
the relative share of wages'* (pre¬ 
sumably in total profit). Indirectly 
he concedes that the employment 
of wage labour is conditional on 
inputs of fertilizers. Going one 
step further, the relationship a'na- 
ly.sed above shows that even abun¬ 
dant family laboui, not to speak of 
wage labour, will be withheld in 
the absence of matching scarce 
capital resoiitces Capital and 
labour, (therefore, far from loeing 
competitive and mutually refilacing, 
are at this stage of development 
highly eotnplementary. 


> htelior, John W, ‘Tievelflvnieiit m 
Low-Income Countries’’, Josimi^ of 
Farm Economics, The American 
Farm of Economics Association, 
Vol XLIV, No 3. August 1962, 
Page 703. 

® “Studies in the Economies of Farm 
Management”, West Bengal, Re 
port 1953-56. 

" (i) “Studies in the Economies of 
Farm Management," Punjab, Re¬ 
port 1955-56. 

(ii) "Studies in the Economies of 
Farm Management”, Bombay, Re¬ 
port 1955-56. 

■* Non-traditional capital input in¬ 
cludes the value of bullock labour, 
fertilirei, implements, irrigation, 
manure, etc Traditional ipputs 
include the seed, and reyenue, 
other cesses rent paid, and rental 
value of owned land, etc. 


New Fertiliser Process 

I ROLESS adapted and peifeet- 
ed by I'erulizert. kiid Chemicals, 
fravancore, foi double utilisation of 
sulphur in the production of ammo¬ 
nium fertilizers was warmly com¬ 
mended at the ECAFE Fertilisers 
Conference at Trombay. 

The ECAFE region except per¬ 
haps foi Japan, is short of sulphur, 
and all sulphur requirements have 
to be met from imports The usual 
procedure is to produce sulphuric 
acid from imported sulphur which 
IS then tonveited into a fertilizer 
like ammonium sulphate. 

In the process perferted by FACT, 
the same quantity of sulphur is used 
twire by the ingenious device of 
first using the sulphuric acid to 
make phosphoric acid, which is 
then ronveited into ammonium 
phosphate with ammonia The re¬ 
sultant gypsum (calcium sulphate) 
IS again used to produce ammo- 
mum sulphate Thus the same sul¬ 
phur is used for making two sepa¬ 
rate fertilizers. 

FACT has taken this economic 
double utilisation even one step 
further After ammonium sulphate is 
made, calcium carbonate is obtain¬ 
ed as a residue which i.s now pro¬ 
posed to be utilised for the. manu¬ 
facture of cement by Travoncore 
f.ement, which is putting up a 
plant for this jMirpose. 


Table 3 ! Average Annual Employment of h Permanent Farm Worker* 


Holding Size 
Groups (Acres) 

Crop 

Pro- 

durtion 

Exchange 

or 

Oralis 

Hired 

Out 

Social and 
Family 
Air.airh 

Tending 

of 

C.mle 

Tot.i] 

0-5 

91 6 

15 1 

4 .3 

197 

107 5 

238 2 

5-10 

114.8 

7.fi 

l.I 

25,2 

96 7 

245 4 

10-20 

144 4 

6,6 

1 1 

25.7 

10,3 3 

281 1 

20-50 

172 6 

5 1 

0 1 

28.0 

105 1 

311 1 

SO and above 

28 37 

23 

— 

12 7 

146 4 

445 3 

Total 

150 1 

65 

08 

26 0 

103 8 

287 2 


♦ Permanent farm svoikers include family adult men labourers and perma¬ 
nent hired workers 
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, £/Developed Non - Alignment Or *.. 

Romesh lliapar 

The debate in India on non-alignment, sparked by the Chtnesc aggression, has become relevant for 
aU , non-aligned countries- 

From it are bound to emerge more practical, hard-headed foreign policy concepts linked to the eco¬ 
nomic arid sockd needs of the developing nations. 

It is for all those who value the spirit of non-alignment to encourage this debate, to participate in 
it with sympathy and to pto/ect it to sections hitherto unaffected by it. 

Then we will no longer speak of under-developed non-alignment. 


F IS one of the ironies of our 
situation that -we begin to de¬ 
bate thoroughly the fundamentals 
of our political and economic be¬ 
lief only when they are menaced 
by the onrush of unexpected events. 
Such a reassessment was sparked 
by China’s attack on India in Octo¬ 
ber 1962 — that extraordinarily 
adventurist act which struck a giie- 
vous blow at Asian solidarity and 
which was sought to be justified on 
the plea that the Government of 
Jawaharlal Nehru had refused to 
accept the slow Chine.se penetra¬ 
tion of borderlands long considered 
to be part of the Indian sub-conti- 
ntfnt No one — except, perhaps, 
the psychopathic anti-communist — 
expected a communist power to 
behave in this mannci against ati 
uncommitted natio'n. In a flash 
the policy of non-alignment enun¬ 
ciated by India was under severe 
trial. 

New Urgency 

This debate also a.ssuincs a new 
urgency ns a result of the foul 
murder of Piesulent Kennedy who, 
in j'ust over two years, managed 
with remarkable success to niter 
the sectarian attitudes of his coun¬ 
trymen to the apjieals of the non- 
aligned. In this way- he was able 
to prepare the way for the detente 
with the Soviet Union despite the 
contrary pressures exerted by Pek¬ 
ing. 

Today, a relapse into the old 
attitudes is possible in both the 
USSR and the USA, although it 
win be difficult to wipe out alto¬ 
gether the impact of the Khiush- 
ohev-Kdnnedy dialogues. This is a 
challenging situation in which the 
non-aligned powers can play a deci¬ 
sive. consolidating role. Each of 
these nations, to be effective, must 
he|{in the re-assessment In India, 
this riQ-agsessment hag at last started. 


There is little jiaipt in tracing 
the remarkably cynical way in 
which many protagonists of non- 
alignment within the ruling party 
in India were prepared to abandon 
the concept and to declare that 
‘the situation has changed’. This 
ideological collapse at both offtcial 
and non-official levfls, reflected in 
a panicky swing towards commit¬ 
ment oven at the cost of abandoning 
the tactically vital support of the 
•Soviet I'nion, rudely shocked the 
non-aligned friends of India in 
Asia, Africa and Arabia. 

The Suea Analogy 

Rut even today, a year after the 
tragic events of October 1%2. when 
the fiolicy of 'noti-alignment is again 
being stressed, no sustained effort 
has been made to probe its viabi¬ 
lity in the kind of conditions which 
confronted India during the Chi¬ 
nese push into Indian territory. 

To advance the example of Nas¬ 
ser’s Egypt at the time of the Suez 
Ciisis, as some did with consider¬ 
able imjiact during the Sino-lndian 
collision, is not enough. True, in 
both the F^gyptian and Ipdian situ¬ 
ations, junior partners of the op¬ 
posed blocs were involved and had 
acted against the wishes of their 
dominant jiartners. But the attempt 
to draw (larallels between the con¬ 
frontations was rather mechanical; 
India and China, both potential big 
pow'ers, were not fundamentally 
hostile and the jiolitical ramifica¬ 
tions of their collision were qualita¬ 
tively of a different kind 

However, even the crisis in which 
India found herself, militarily out¬ 
gunned and out-numbered by a 
neighbour who was believed to have 
abandoned war as a method of 
settling minor territorial disputes, 
could have been resolved if the 
full implications of a policy of 
non-ahgnmeni for an under-develop¬ 


ed country had been understood 
and acted upon. And if these im¬ 
plications had always been under¬ 
stood. no crisis would have deve¬ 
loped. Let me try to explain. 
Why Non-AUgnmentf 

To begin with, it might be use¬ 
ful to comprehend the major moti¬ 
vations behind the jxslicy of non- 
alignment. It was not something 
born in a distant past or inspired 
by the practices of antiquity as 
suggested by some Indian theorists. 
Non-alignment was the skilful, cal¬ 
culated answer of a very large sec¬ 
tion of the two-thirds of mankind 
who, rising from colonial bondage 
into freedom after the second world 
wai, faced the demand that they 
take sides in the battle of the blocs, 
in the cold war. It was 'not only 
a passionate de.sire for peace which 
diitated the acceptance of non-in¬ 
volvement, but a dogged determi¬ 
nation not to be contaminated by 
the rp.sjinctive ideological aberra¬ 
tions of the two blocs, aberrations 
based on the denial of either eco¬ 
nomic or political rights. Positi¬ 
vely, the newly-freed sought to 
evolve social structures which 
would fu.se the economic egalitaria- 
ni.sm of the socialist-communist 
world with the humanistic and 
liberal traditions of ‘capitalist’’ 
soci('tie.s in the West. 

This task, formidable even for 
the most adva'nced societies, was 
made immensely complicated in 
the under-developed world because 
political democracy was preceding 
economic growth. Almost inevit¬ 
ably, the democratic apparatus 
collapsed under the weight of tri¬ 
bal, revivalist, chauvinist and na- 
tionalist pressures. Only i'n certain 
parts of Asia, notably in India, was 
it possible to discern a still con¬ 
scious movement for economic ega¬ 
litarianism coupled with a hunia- 
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nistic and tiberd ptrivihg. But e^teh 
‘ in ibeae parts, the policy irf aoili- 
nlignoient hecsme confined increas- 
iMly -to the realm of inter-liationai 
a^lrs; its earlier relationship to 
domestic policies was soon for* 
gotten. Significantly, Africa and 
Arabia are also beginning to wit¬ 
ness this one-sided development of 
non-alignment because the lessons 
of the past, and particularly of the 
India-China collision, are not fully 
' grasped. 

India’s ‘Siieecss Story’ 

India, under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, rightly came to 
lie regarded as the foremost ex¬ 
ponent of the non-aligned position 
Her policies in the international 
field were an effective combination 
of a sustained and positive asser¬ 
tion in favour of peaceful initia¬ 
tives to lessen cold war tensions 
together with a hard-hitting espou¬ 
sal of anti-colonialist positions 
This ‘mixture’ gave India a moral 
stature and prestige out of propor¬ 
tion to her actual influence in inter¬ 
national policy-making In a world 
increasingly obseswd by the cold 
war, Jawaharlal Nehru became for 
the enlightened in the committed 
nations the fearless standard-bearer 
of man’s noblest aspirations. 

His domestic postures also won 
acclaim, for they constituted a re- 
ft}tation of the theory that Asians 
were, incapable of nurturing the 
democratic process; the millio'ns of 
India began to conduct themselves 
with a decorum which startled even 
the Britbh who had departed A 
comparison with neighbouring Pak¬ 
istan, which until only yesterday 
was part of India, was more than 
flattering. And, over the years, 
India became jncreasi’ngly a cata¬ 
lytic rallying point for the newly- 
freed. If there was criticism, it 
was only because India sometimes 
failed to live up to the high stand¬ 
ards set by her admirers — as 
happened so strikingly over the 
much-misunderstood Goa develop¬ 
ments. 

As is so often the case, only a 
few were able to detach themselve.s 
.from India’s ‘success story’ and to 
detect the developing thregt to the 
policies popularised by Prime 
Mhiister Nehru. This threat lay in 
the field of economics. Over the 
years, despite talk of building a 
‘socialistic pattern of society’, thl> 


pblttical ' ib tadia iiad 
been increasingly tempteff to iddrt 
the dass-tensioM aind cleatcag^ 
(which would result from any- rate), 
of growth near or higher than 5 
per cent) by exploiting the possi¬ 
bility of mobilising foreign aid 
from both blocs- The intemstictnal 
situation, with its heavy emphasis 
on bloc competition, was particu¬ 
larly favourable fpr this kind of 
activity —and India had the poli¬ 
tical and economic sophistication 
to embark ofn it without damaging 
her national dignity pr sovereignty. 

• Admittedly, no sizeable advance 
can take place in an underdevelop¬ 
ed economy Without some sustained 
foreign aid. But this foreign aid 
must be of the right sort and con¬ 
ditioned primarily by the needs of 
the receiving country. By and 
large India was able to obtain this 
kind of aid through a subtle stress 
on the need that both blocs had 
for her support and goodwill, an 
altitude for which sometimes she 
has been accused of political oppor¬ 
tunism However, short-sightedly, 
the development of the heavy in¬ 
dustrial sector which should have 
taken place in the course of the 
First Five-Year Plan (19.51-56) was 
initiated belatedly during the Second 
Plan (1956-62). 

Misuse of Foreinn Aid 

In other words, foreign aid was 
made to serve only a part of 
India’s vital needs; the slill-domi- 
nant private sector of the economy 
made planned development and 
foreign aid subservient to its profit 
motive, diverting funds from funda¬ 
mental development to non-priority 
consumer production This trend, 
noticeable towards the middle of 
the Second Plan became more ac¬ 
centuated as the Third Plan 
(1962-67) was launched. Neverthe¬ 
less, India’s comparative prosperity 
among under-developed countries, 
and the shaiTtness of the right-wing 
attack on ‘doctrinaire planning’, 
prevented a correction of the grow¬ 
ing shift towards non-essential, pro- 
fit-orie’nted production China’s 
limited invasion, however, was able 
to highlight what had been well- 
known among independent econo¬ 
mists and observers. 

It became clear that, despite a 
long period of uninterrupted plan¬ 
ning, India’s ‘mixed economy’ was 
unable to sustain a.combined effort 
for both defence and development, 


thft 

aid ' wdttlA baW ',16' 
from fotvign aottrcea, and flbat 
queationa of aovaragnty 
have to be loosely interpreted optU 
such time as the nation Oonld dia* 
cipline itself to meet die new 
challenges spawned by the aggres¬ 
sive Quneae presence along dm 
northern border. Indeed, if it were 
possible accurately to ‘t^e a read¬ 
ing’ of national moo^ then it 
would have been seen that thinking 
India in October-November 1962, 
with the exception only of a tiny 
group of Nehruists, was d«nanding 
a full commitment to the so-Called 
anti-communist West as the only 
guarantee of survival. Fortunately, a 
combination of circumstances helped 
that tiny group of Nehruists to pre¬ 
vent a full retreat into conunitment, 
but they also realised that the policy 
of non-alignment would have to be 
re-structured and re-linked to the 
domestic, economic and social 
programme if it was lo remain re¬ 
levant and dynamic in the situa¬ 
tion now unfolding. 

Inlelleclual Bankruptcy 

But there was more to this pro¬ 
blem than we at first imagined. 
Efforts on the part of some of our 
forward-looking policy planners fai¬ 
led to find a proper ratio of spend¬ 
ing between defence and develop¬ 
ment which would serve our na- 
tiondl interests and also extend the 
gains of fifteen years of planned 
economic growth through the com¬ 
plicated processes of democratic 
funrtioning. Political parties soon 
despaired of finding the elusive 
ratio. 

Indeed, several economists, 
hitherto described- as enlightened, 
were tempted to play with the idea 
that the China-India-Pakistan ten¬ 
sion could be made to release forces 
which might ensure a rising rate 
of economic growth ! This dange¬ 
rous thinking, together with the 
rise of Hindu revivalism in various 
fascist forms, underlined the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Indian intellectual 
following the essentially minor 
military set-back in the north-west 
and the north-east, in Ladakh and 
NEFA. 

Even as political and military 
pressure was moynted for a mas¬ 
sive build-up against China, and 
there was talk of possible collusion 
between Pakistan and China, it be- 




' .wAa^hkttiBd^liidiai ■ Would over ilip 
• yean do iciVMrWble damage to 
eptttt^y ana deWtoy the Muiqpects 
of democratic growth. We w«e 
also conacxous of dbe rise to pojver 
" of. military foachiues in Asia, and 
* ' .dtdr appetite lor concprdats widi 
WWpect 'defehsive' alliances. 

. • ^jowly!, too slowly) ^ troth was 
reluctantly, acceptied tliat we would 
have to evolve a different, but 
■effective, kind of answer to aggres- 
' sivB, neighbours if we wished to 
preserve our non-aligned positiqta. 
Fifteen years of comparative Pu¬ 
rity and the rather idealistic ac- 
' ceptanqa of the principles of co¬ 
existence had made.the indian mind 
sluggish. 

New Thinking Sparked by 
Foreigners 

Interestingly enough, it was for¬ 
eign specialist opinion which en¬ 
couraged the new thinking. Terri¬ 
fied at the prospect of a continuing 
military mvolvemctit between India 
and China which might become the 
' basis for internafional conflict, 
aware of Uie need to preserve the 
economic and political stability of 
India at a time when a significant 
disengagement was taking place 
between the USSR and the USA, 
determined to do nothing which 
might extinguish the democratic 
experiment in India^ the western 
policy-makers were persuaded to 
advise the Nehru government to 
avoid a massive and wasteful mili¬ 
tary commitment against China. 

They argued that an alert India, 
with a compact, well-equipped and 
properly-trained aimy and air 
force (not very much, larger than 
at prcKnt) aUd able to deploy 
this force rapidly to any point 
' along the Himalayas, could guaran¬ 
tee an internationally-recognised 
■"frontier and deter the Chinese from 
any future adventurism. 

Inherent in this argument was the 
1 theory that whereas it is possible to 
defend ourselvcS effectively at little 
cost, the expense of' a war against 
China to recover lost territories 
would be prohibitive and self-destr- 
o'ctive; moreover, it would bo de¬ 
nounced by a majoriy 6f powers as 
a threat to international peace. The 
^rationale <ff. die argument appealed 


1%' In^'tlu'.k ci^el 'djitmuiut' 
ovoET tbb'^doattar^ piills .«f, i^foiiee 
' aa^ deVabpment. <. 

^ Hie Sosdet Union, hapless witness 
of Cldina’s assault on. her Indian 
^ fifend and,^ ally, also warned again'at 
those ,who tallM of arming to the 
teeth — an altitude which is '«ea- 
lously maintained de^ite the breach 
with China. To help resolve' the di- 
' lantma over defence and develcqi- 
ment, Khnnhchev offered to step up 
eoohomic aid for vital projects and 
even indicated that nqlitary supplies 
would be available; tl^ S^et 
Union also p^rsuaoed a .number of 
communist countries — particularly 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugos¬ 
lavia-— to assist India militarily. 
This tangible support from an un- 
exected quarter, support which the 
politician wedded to non-alignment 
'saw as thq vindication of his stand 
and a re-strengthenihg of’ his bar¬ 
gaining ■ position vis-a-vis the West, 
had the effect, certainly not intend¬ 
ed by Khrushchev, of blunting the 
effort to forge an independent foreign 
policy for an under-developed India. 

Unimpressive New Imafe 

But events were moving rapidly) 
and the sharpening in the thinking 
process which had earlier, taken 
place soon asserted itself as the 
new image of India appeared to 
suggest a helpless'figure propped up 
by a number of powers who were 
' motivated by their selfish interest. 
A socialist leader, known for his anti- 
Nehru .postures, described the foreign 
policy of non-alignment as based dn 
‘alternate slavery’ to the USA and 
the USSR. The a/my staff, hyper¬ 
sensitive over the denfal of equip¬ 
ment in the past which had made 
them impotent in the face of a Chi¬ 
nese atack, ridiculed the idea of 
building strength on the left-over 
rtiilitary hardware of both the blocs. 
Politicians of various persuasions, 
now able to take ndte of the dangers 
inherent in military commitment to 
either of the blocs or to both, also 
began to demand a policy of self- 
sufficiency in defenfce based on the 
concept of a limited and effective 
deterrent. At the moment, we are 
at this stage of diR^nsed consciousness. 
But if there is to be a brtak-tbrough, 
to clarity, it tiaimot be long delayed. 

, For an undw-developed economy., 
self-sufficiency in defence to support 
an independent foreiga policy of 


tUte-al^^ppIliieint .dictates a rapid an 
pafi^ih^ the puhUo goctor* or id 
dust^. whereas oa the stirface'. 
statement of this kind sounds nte 
chahical it wii) 'be ?een tljat A 
creation bf an industry to suppqi 
the defence effort cgnnot be entrus 
ted to the indigenous’ private secto 
for the isfiaple reawm that this seotq 
wquld i>e compelled to rely on forej 
gn coliaboFation to deliver th 
goods and in the process of colbho 
ration would succumb to die a^way 
more powerful foreign partner. 7%i 
public sector, , government i Ijed 
would also seek foreign collaboration 
' but it is in a ditfinidly more favbu 
,rable positron to discipline the fo 
reign collaborator and to ensub 
national sovereignty should it hi 
threatened. In any case, the demo 
cratic pressures in India would pet 
mit only public development fo 
dfdence. This fauit, toother wit] 
the deep and widespread conVicffot 
that private enterprte must not en 
croach into tfie armaments field 
determines the pattern of develop 
ment once the country is embgrkM 
upon a limited defence programme 
to reinforce an independent formgd 
policy of non-alignment. 

For^an-Domlnated Private Soetim 

In other words, t^ effort' tp pro 
nerve a sovereign non-aligned posi- 
lion in the situation projbcted hj 
the clash alonu the'Himalayas car 
have a tremendously neVoIutiookr) 
impact on the formulation of Indja’i 
economic policies; A growth of fif* 
public sector, to sustain and no.u- 
rtsh noripkl peace,-time deveiopmeijt, 
and now also a limited defence sys¬ 
tem independejit hf the blocs, forces 
the pace of socialism in our undei^ 
developed economy. Thia prospect 
is quite clearly seen by the organis- 
^ private sertor which agitatw for 
‘a full and ungrudging military com¬ 
mitment’ ,to the ‘ West as the 'only 
possible way of avoiding ' ‘socialist 
thraldom’ at home. Hiis realisation 
is not as clear to, or is conveniently 
ignored by, political circles whioh 
declare themselves to be rociaJiiV 
but are fearful of the polarising 
effTCt of such policies on, t|jrir atnoi^ 
phous, untutored following. ' , 

The ’ despafate attempt to run 
away from this brutal fact is' seen in 
the effort to encou/age foreign in¬ 
vestors, to enter Ihdia in sectors 
hitherto denied them while the pubj 


Ik seddr concMUratn on Arim* 
Blent*. In thii way, it is believed 
the ^levitability* of the drift to 
ciaHsm can be disproved. But, again, 
thinking elements point to the poll* 
tkal repercussions which will follow 
the growth of a foreign-dominated 
private sector; there can be no de¬ 
nying that it will devote its ener¬ 
gies to modifying those policies of 
the Government of India disapprov¬ 
ed by it, and it will have the money 
and influence to do so. In other 
words, the more one studies the 
question of securing the policy of 
non-alignment in the setting of an 
under-developed country like India, 
the stronger the conviction that the 
public sector will have to take over 
what Prime Minister Nehru used to 
call the ‘commanding heights’ of 
the economy. 

We have seen how it is possible 
to reconcile the contradictory de¬ 
mands of defence and development 
given a fairly coherent and wide¬ 
spread understanding on the viabi¬ 
lity of a policy of a limite.d deter¬ 
rent, and how this kind of rational 
approach permits a further consoli¬ 
dation of the concept of non-align¬ 
ment for an under-developed or de¬ 
veloping country, but this implies 
more than just a few crucial shifts 
in economic and political emphasis. 
Too long have the under-developed 
nations of Asia and Africa been 
content to see non-alignment mere¬ 
ly as a large envelope which enclo¬ 
ses a mass of anti-colonialist aspira¬ 
tions. Now, an increasingly positive 
and constructive direction has to be 
given to the concept if the non-align¬ 
ed nations desire that their special 
role in international aflfairs should 
assist the disengagement between 
the still-opposed blocs, strengthen 
the defences of peace among the 
nations and redress the imbala.nces 
between the rich and poor nations. 
And this can be done only if the 
non-aligned nations reorganise rela¬ 
tions among themselves to serve 
their purposes better. 

What is involved in this reor¬ 
ganisation? 

First, we have to realise that mere 
co-existence is not enough within 
and without the nwi-aligned world; 
it must be replaced by an organis¬ 
ed programme of oo-discovery at 
every levef which Will puncture 
accepted dogmas now standing 
way of ideological growth. 


S^eMd, and followhig from tin 
first, we have to direct our doncen- 
trated attention to the economic and 
social relations between our coun¬ 
tries which have been neglected al¬ 
though they alone provide die foun¬ 
dation for sustained co-operative en¬ 
deavour; in other words, there is 
no reason why it is not possible 
unthin the non-aligned world to 
tackle many of the economic prob¬ 
lems which hitherto we have attemp¬ 
ted to surmount with assistance 
from the committed world. 

Permanent Machinery for the 
Non-Aligned 

Third, we should discipline our¬ 
selves BO that we do not become en¬ 
meshed in artificial controversies 
and tensions tooted in national 
chauvinism; these aberrations tax 
the limited energy of the non-align¬ 
ed world and blunt the struggle of 
the people for a better life, a truth 
sh^ply highlighted by the India- 
China collision. 

Fourth, the realisation has to he 
spread that broadly the interests of 
the non-aligned and under-develop¬ 
ed are best served by the mobilisa¬ 
tion of the forces for peace and the 
defenc.e of the United Nations and 
the expansion of its agencies, parti¬ 
cularly those which attempt to re¬ 
duce the gulf between the rich and 
the poor nations. 

And, fifth, an attempt must now 
be made to establish a permanent 
machinery to tackle the alarums and 
eruptions within the non-aligned 
world, a machinery which will insu¬ 
late the area from the pressures of 
the committed. 

This programme of reorganisa¬ 
tion will have to he undertaken at 
a time when not only the. hostile 
blocs are themselves undergoing 
deep transformations sparked by 
the clash of national interests, but 
when the non-aligned world, large¬ 
ly a world of small countries, is 
likely to see the emergence of larger 
and fewer power units — eg, Great¬ 
er Indonesia or Maphilindo, a big¬ 
ger U A R or an Arab Federation, 
a giant Ghana or a West African 
Federation and an East African 
Union, and so on. These new group¬ 
ings might well attempt to tilt the 
balance of world forces this way and 
that to help the advancement of 
their re^tective Interests. In other 
words, we roust keep these perspeo- 
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blocs and to dlear the way for 

healthy, meaningful dialt^g^ues be- 
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are today entering a remark¬ 
ably flexible period in international 
relations, seriously complicated by 
President Kennedy’s assassination. 
In such a situation, when the rights 
and wrrnigs of various policies may 
well he hidden under many layers 
of contradictory and equally per¬ 
suasive arguments, a policy of non- 
alignment cannot he applied mecha¬ 
nically and without perspective, 
nation-wise and region-wise. This 
fact will place heavy strains on the 
leadership of the under-developed 
world unless it is able to establish 
a structure of research and consul¬ 
tation to support its policy-making. 
It is an aspect which has been tho¬ 
roughly neglected in the past, reli¬ 
ance being placed on the ‘hunches’ 
of charismatic leaders. To continue 
to neglect it is to invite disastrous 
setbacks. 


And, so, the debate on no>n-align- 
ment sparked by China’s assault on 
India has become largely relevant 
for all non-aligned countries. From 
it are bound to emerge more practi¬ 
cal, hard-headed foreign policy 
concepts linked to the economic and 
social needs of the under-developed 
or developing nations. It is for all 
enlightened people, who value the 
spirit behind non-aligned policies, 
to encourage this debate, to partici¬ 
pate m It with sympathy and to pro¬ 
ject it to those sections so far un¬ 
affected by il. Then wc will no 
longer speak of under-developed 
non-alignment. 


Non-Receipt of Copies 

Subacribers are requested to 
inform us regardin*; non-receipt 
of their copies within a fort¬ 
night of the dale of publica- 
licm. It will not be possible to 
replace a missing issue, free 
of cost, unless timely intima¬ 
tion is given. 

Ckimpiaints can be attended to 
promiMly if subscribers kindly 
remember to mention their 
subscriptioin number. 
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The Life Insurance Corporation of India 

Statement by tbe Chairman, ^iri B K Kaui, ICS 


XHE following is the statement 
made by Shri B K Kaul, Chair¬ 
man, at the Ninetieth Meeting of 
the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India held in Bombay on November 
2S, 1963: 

The draft of the Annual Report 
and the Statement of Accounts for 
the period Ist January 1962 to 31st 
March 1963 have been circulated 
and are now before us for our con¬ 
sideration. 

New Biuinesi 

During the accounting period our 
new business amounted to Rs. 746 
crores under 17.68 lakhs policies 
as against Rs. 609 crores under 
14.70 lakhs policies in the year 
1961. At the present accounting 
period comprised of 15 months as 
against 12 months in the previous 
year, a direct compartson of the 
figures is not possible. However, 
the new business performance dur¬ 
ing the accounting period may be 
evaluated by a comparison of the 
business completed during the year 
1st April 1962 to 31st March 1963 
with that completed in the year 1st 
April 1961 to 31st March 1962. 
In that year the Corporation com¬ 
pleted a business of Rs 617 crores; 
and now for the 12 months period 
1st April 1962 to 31st March 1963, 
It has completed a new business of 
Rs. 708 crores. The progress may 
be considered satisfactory 

It is gratifying to note that as 
many as 12.22 lakhs policies issued 
during the accounting period were 
taken by persorus who were insur¬ 
ing for the first time. This shows 
the growing insurance consciousness 
amongst our people and also the 
effort made by our field force to 
spread the message of insurance to 
people who had not so far availed 
of this benefit. 

' Rural Development 

Out of the total new policies, as 
many as 6.77 lakhs policies assuring 
Rs. 233.45 crores were issued to 
people in rural areas. Thus, about 
two-fifths of our total policies and 
about one-third of the total sums 
assured were written in the rural 
areas. 


As a result of a recent amend¬ 
ment to the Insurance Rules 1939, 
it will now be possible for us to 
appoint Co-operative Societies and 
Panchayats as our agents. Depend¬ 
ing upon the co-operation that we 
can get from this source this should 
give a fillip to rural business. 

The main difficulty in regard to 
rural business is lack of facilities 
for collection of premiums. We 
had launched early in 1962 a pilot 
scheme in the Jaipur District of 
Rajasthan for collection of premiums 
through post offices. Efforts are be¬ 
ing made to extend this scheme to 
other areas, where no collection 
facilities are available, in consulta¬ 
tion with the postal authorities. We 
have also made arrangements with 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
for Block Development Office.s to 
collect life insurance premiums at 
their headquarters. 

We now have an office in each of 
253 out of the 312 districts and in 
5 out of the 11 Union Territories 
in India. In 1963-64, we proposed 
to open offices in 2 more districts. 
Besides these offices, we have deve¬ 
lopment centres in 27 of the remain¬ 
ing districts and in one of the re¬ 
maining Union Territories. We are 
proposing to open 16 Branches and 
sub-offices during 1963-64. Our 
organisation is now spread fairly 
wide in the country. 

Non-Medical Biuine** 

Paucity of medical examiners for 
conducting medical examination of 
the lives to be assured in rural areas 
has always been a difficulty in ex¬ 
tending our activities in the rural 
areas. This has been got over to a 
large extent by a wider application 
of the non-medical scheme. 

Under the. genera! scheme, which 
now extends throughout the coun¬ 
try, medical examination is waived 
in respect of pre^nents within cer¬ 
tain age groups, provided the total 
insurance on their lives does nOt 
exceed Rs. 2,000. Under this 
scheme, new business of Rs. 43.44 
crores under 2.87 lakhs policies was 
completed during tbe accounting 
period. 


Besides the general scheme, we 
are also insuring without m^icai 
examination special categories oi 
persons in civil employment upto a 
total sum assured ol Rs. 5,000 which 
limit was increased in 1%1 to Rs. 
10,000 in the case of eligible per¬ 
sons whose ages at entry do not ex¬ 
ceed 30 years nearer birthday, and 
also in the case of category “A-l” 
of the commissioned officers in tbe 
Armed Forces. Under this scheme, 
new business of Rs. 112.23 crores 
under 4.25 lakhs policies was com¬ 
pleted during the accounting period 
bringing the total non-medical 
business to Rs. 155.67 crores under 
7.13 lakhs policies. 

Foreign Bnsines* 

The political and economic 
changes in some of the foreign 
countries where we operate have 
had their effect on the development 
of our business. Due to various rea¬ 
sons our progress in Fiji and Malay¬ 
sia has not been satisfactory, but 
in U.K. and Aden we have made 
good progress. We have been able 
to maintain our position in East 
Africa and Mauritius. Due to the 
sustained efforts of our officers and 
agents, our total foreign business 
during tbe accounting period came 
to Rs. 11.24 crores under 9,498 
policies as against Rs. 10.03 crores 
under 8,056 policies in the year 
1961. Special mention must be 
made of our London Branch which 
wrote during the accounting period 
a new business amounting to over 
Rs. 2 crores. 

Business in Goa 

We started transacting new busi¬ 
ness in Goa, Diu and Daman in 
1962 and up to 31st March 1963 
we issued 2451 policies assuring Rs. 
1.28 crores. Policies issued by the 
erstwhile Portuguese companies to 
Indian citizens which are now be¬ 
ing serviced by the Corporation, 
will be taken over by us after the 
Life Insurance Corporation Act is 
made applicable to these territories. 

Group Insurance and Group 
Superannuation Schemes 

During the accounting period, ame* 
business amounting to Rs.iW^ 
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Group , '^penunraation Scheitkah 
life^ Ani|uities of, over Rs. 5 lakhs 
‘ahd Annuity Certain of over Rs,' 1 
lakh per annum have been granted-. 
Titie.bnsiheiH has made considerable 
progress in the Western Countriro. 
'We-dm also write larger business 
under these schenies if we got the 
necessary support from the emplo¬ 
ye of the bigger undertakingfl. 
* These schemes provide the benefits’ 
t of life insurance at cheaper rates, 
, and with the employer contributing 
a part of the premiums, the burden 
on the employees is further reduced. 

‘ I am sure enlightened employers 
will oorae forward in, larger num¬ 
bers to. make the ' benefits of these 
schemes available to their employees, 

Biulnes* in Force 

The total business in force as at 
31st March 1963 was Rs 3,168 cro- 
res under' 95 lakhs policies as 
apinst Rs 2,737 orores under 86 
lakhs policies at the end of 1961, 
thus recording ap increase of 15.7 
per cent during the period. 

Lapse Ratio 

The ratio of net lapses to the 
mean business in force was 8.1 
‘ pof Cent during the period Ist Janiv 
ary 1962 to ,3lst March 1963 as 
..against 7 per cent in 1961 and 6;6 
per cent in 1960. The tendency of 
the net lapse ratio to rise in spite 
of the efforts put in to improve the 
quality of business is disquieting. 
Tbere is h®*'dJy anything an insurer 
can do to prevent lapses attribut¬ 
able to factors beyond its control. 
At the same time, efforts to improve 
the quality of business so as to 
' minimize lapses attributaWe to now 
business of doubtful quality must 
be continued to be made; if any¬ 
thing they need to be pursued more 
vigorously. With this end in view 
*it has bron recently decided that a 
freah proposal, from any person 
-whose ejei^ng"p6licy has lapsed 
within die preceding 3 years, would 
be entertained only Jf such lapsed 
policy is first revived by bnn for^ 
which, purpose special facilities are. 
now giveb. 

'Valuations 

IDurifig the period under review^ 
the Kbird Biemiiah 'Valuation of the* 

, Cofporation’s. business as at 81st 
Deiiember 1961 was, completed. As 
a rowilt theroof Rs’ 32.73 (jrores wei^ 
Sdlocated to the participating poli- 


Corporationi «a ^ ^eU" as ptdtoies 
issu^ by the entwhil'e - idsmwis, 
. were, the same aa those declued in 
respect of the first two valuations as 
at Slst December 1957 and 31st 
December 19S9 req>ec(iveiy. the 
amount alloeid^d to. the Central 
Government waa Rs 1.72 crores- 

Consequent upon the change in 
the accounting year of the Coipora- 
tion it has been decided to make 
the Fourth Valuation of the Corpo¬ 
ration's business as at 31st March 
1963 and the same is in progress. 
It is expected that the resulte of this 
valuation would jje available early 
in 1964. 

Mortality Investigations 

The Corporation has taken on 
hand a detailed investigation into 
the mortalily of assured lives during 
the years 1961-64. It is proposed 
to construct a Life Table, on the 
bfsis of the experience during the 
years 1961-64 of niedically examin¬ 
ed male lives accepted at ordinary 
rates under Whole Life pnd Endow¬ 
ment Assurance plans. It is -also 
proposed to investigate separately 
the ejqwrience of male lives assured 
under the non-medicai scheme, and 
of the female lives assured with the 
Corf»ration. 

During the period under review a 
preliminary investigation into the 
mortality of assured male lives has 
been made. A Life Table based upon 
the experience during 1961 of nine 
major Integrated Head QUice Units, 
accounting for about three-fourths 
of the entire business in force of 
all the insurers prior to nationalisa¬ 
tion, has been prepared and incor¬ 
porated in the Report. The results 
of this investigation confirm that 
there has been considerable improve¬ 
ment in the mortality of assured 
lives in India, since the publication 
of Oriental’s 1925-35 experience. 
The investigation into the onortality 
experience of lives assured with the 
Divisional Offices of the Corporation 
also confirms the same. 

Premium Rates 

It has often been suggested that 
in view of the favourable experience 
of the Corporatitm, particularly in 
regard to ■ mortality, the premium 
rates ^ould he reduced. I may men¬ 
tion in. tfait .connection that when 
most of the, insurers effected substan¬ 
tial tedtiqtiomi ip the rates of pro- 
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•!«t wast aa^ah^ and taken into 
account. Furffier, in Adopting in 
1956 the. praniunli rates of the 
“prieniaj”, aRef further .roductqg 
them by Rs 1/- per thousand SlUB, 
aswted «r S ^ cent df the pfe* 
mium, whichever was less, the C^* 
porotimi anticipated economy in' ex¬ 
penses. However,' in view of the 
increasing pressures of inflationary 
forcee'it would be too ntudi, to ex¬ 
pect any significant' reduction in 
expenses in the near future. 

As regards the mortality basis 
underlying the premium rates the 
same can be reviewed only when 
the low rates of mortality now being 
experienced are stabilised. This 
would be known only in 1966 when 
the results of the detailed investiga¬ 
tion into the mortality experience 
for the years 1961-64 undertaken by 
the Corporation are expected to 
become availahle. 

Apart from this it is the general 
practice among insurers even in 
foreign countries not to revise fre-i 
quently the premium rates for with 
profit policies. The general view of 
the insurers is that chanRes in ex¬ 
perience as regards mortality, inter¬ 
est and expenses can more equitably 
be handled under with profit poli¬ 
cies by changes in the bonus rates 
than by changes in the general level 
of premiums. This is particularly , 
significant when 90 per cent to 95 
per cent of the new business is gene-' 
rally under with profit plans as is 
the case in this country. Moreover^ 
passing on the benefits of favourable 
experience in the form of reversion¬ 
ary bonuses to the- policy-holders 
rather than reductions in premiums 
is desirable as an anti-iidlationary 
measure. 

Premiiun and other Income 

The premium for the accounting 
period amounted to Rs 150.38 cro- 
res against Rs 112.30 crores in the 
year 1961. 

The total income for the accoun¬ 
ting jieriod was of the order of Rs 
185 crores as against Rs 141 qrores 
in 1961. 

Life Fond, Investments and 
Total Assets 

The Corporation’s life fund a$ at 
31et March 1963 was Rs 720.70 cro¬ 
res registering a handbqme rise of 



!{• 91.94 Gforee alter taking into ac- 
count the adjustments ma^ to the 
life fund at the beginning of the 
year. 

Of the total investments in India 
of Rs 623.64 crores the public sec¬ 
tor accounted for 76.8 per cent and 
the private sector 2.3.2 per cent. 
During the year, 58 new i.sxue.s were 
underwritten to the extent of an 
aggiegate sum of Ks 19.53 crores. 

The total assets of the (iorpon- 
lion as at 31x1 March 1963 amoun* 
ted to Rs 785.94 crores a.*- against 
Rs 696.31 crores at the end of the 
year 1961. The net increase m the 
assets of the Corporation, since its 
inception, amounted to R.s 371 
croies 

Kale of IntereHt 

The Income from interest, divi¬ 
dends and rents hefoie deduction of 
income-tax rose to Rs 39.38 < rotes 
during the accounting pei ioil from 
Rs 27 95 crores in 1961. The gross 
rate of interest lealised on the mean 
life insurance fund was -1 76 per 
cent pet annum as against 4 8(1 |)(“i 
cent pel annum diitiiig the juesioiis 
yea I. 

The net late realused also fell 
from 4 68 per cent in 1960 to 4.08 
per rent during the period. Tlie 
marked fall in the net rate of intei- 
esf IS mainly attrihutalde to the tact 
that, whereas llie tax lefund accoun¬ 
ted for in the Revenue Account for 
the year 1961 comprised refund in 
respect of two years, m the acioun- 
ling fjcMod under review .such tax 
lefuiid compnsed icfund in respect 
of one year. Had only one year’s 
lefund been rereived in 1961. the 
net rate of interest for that year 
would have been 4.20 per cent as 
against 4.08 pci tent per annum 
during the period of 15 months end¬ 
ed 31st March 1963 

Again, dividends on Preference or 
Ordinary Shares are generally dec¬ 
lared once a year. There are com¬ 
paratively few declarations of divi¬ 
dends during the months of Janu¬ 
ary, February and March Thus, the 
total quantum of dividends declared 
during the period of 15 months, 
which included, besides the calen¬ 
dar ye.ar 1962, the finst quartet of 
1963, was not proportionately hig¬ 
her. As a result, the yield for the 
entire j^ieriod of 15 months was de¬ 
pressed. Since the annual rates of 


interest, gross as well as ntt, were 
derived by adjusttnem of the res¬ 
pective rates for the 15 months 
period, the same have shown a fall 
by comparison with the normal ac¬ 
counting period of one year. 

Ex|ienae« of Management 

The overall expense ratio of the 
Corporation for the accounting 
period is 29.3 per cent as agaiast 
28.0 per cent in 1961. The lenewal 
exficMse ratio, for the period is 14.13 
per cent as against 12,42 per cent 
in 1961. The incr«|ase is largely 
altiibutable to the addition to (he 
expenses on salaries and allowances 
due tt> revision in the salary scales 
of employees in Classes Ilf & IV 
wilh c-ffect from 1st January 1962 
as a result of the settleniciil with 
the two Associations repiesentiiig 
these employees. 

Claims 

Claims for the accounting period 
inclusive of bonus addition amou.n- 
ted to Rs ,11 40 crores under ma¬ 
tured policies and Rs 12.56 ciores 
undei policies becoming claims by 
death. The total claims for the 
peiiod amounted to Ks 43.93 crores 
ns compared wilh Rs .34.11 irores in 
1961. Outstanding claims as at 
3il«l March 196.3 amounted to Rs 
13.55 crores as against Ks 13.93 
cioies as at .list December 1901. 

Biiildinai Activities 

We have on hand construction of 
a laige number of buildings to 
house our offices and also for invest¬ 
ment purpose's Although the short¬ 
age of building materials has hind¬ 
ered our building activities to some 
extent, Sfieeial efforts are being 
made to complete the various build¬ 
ings, at different stages of construc¬ 
tion, a.s early as possible. The 
housing of our offices in our build¬ 
ings would relieve the present con¬ 
gestion and would lead to more 
efficient working. Suitable plots of 
land have bee-n, theiefore, purcha¬ 
sed for our Divisional and Hranch 
Offie buildings at various centies. 

Mortgages 

The scheme for grant of loans on 
mortgage of immovable propctie.s 
has been extended to 5 additional 
centres and is now in operation in 
26 cities. The revised scheme for 
grant of loans to policyholders for 


construction of houses termed ‘Own 
Your Home Scheme'’ has since f)«»ii 
hnaliaed, ft will come into opera¬ 
tion in 26 selected plows in e.uly 
1964 and will l>e extended to .'0 
moie plaee.s during the course of 
that year. Thi.s Scheme will enable 
the middle class people to own thetr 
homes with the lielp of loan facili¬ 
ties 

I have always received sincere 
eo-operalioii and valuable advice 
from my tol leagues on the Board 
and on the Investment Committw. 
1 offer iny grateful thanks to ihe-n. 
I lake this opportunity to record my 
appreciation of the service.s remler- 
cil by ilie officers and staff at all 
levels. It IS llieii services which 
li.ive solely eontnhuled to the fine 
lesiilts achieved by the Corporation. 
Finally. I thank all the, agents who 
have done suili excellent work in 
spreading the message of insurance 
to people, thereby enabling the. 
Corporation to inavniain the steady 
increase in the new business. 


J K Cottion SpK & Wvg 

PROLONGED labour strike, 
loss m importing raw materials 
under the export promotion scheme, 
increased cost of production, addi¬ 
tional excise duties, dislocation 'n 
the working of a Unit and unsettled 
trade conditions have all contribu¬ 
ted to a sharp fall in the profits 
of J K Cotton. Spg & Wvg Mills 
during the year ended December 
31, 1962. Sales dropped from Rs 
5 17 crores to Rs 4.83 crore.s Net 
profit receded sliarply from R« 
25.09 lakhs to Rs 69,748. Taking 
into account the balance of the 
previous account, the Directors 
propose to pay preference dividend 
amounting to Rs 1.38 lakhs and 
pass over the dividend on equity 
shares. 

The Mills have added during the 
year six combing machines, OTie 
Calico Manzie Curing machine and 
one water softening plant. The 
Mills ate manufacturing defence re- 
quinements also The Directors 
state that the present selling prices 
of rayon yarn arc uneconomic espe¬ 
cially for a 5-ton capacity plant. 

1971 
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The Drift Goaiinues 


TltarMliije, Homing 


DALAL STREET hrat a further 
fetreat laM week. The retreat 
was small and orderly and crinsider- 
ing the week’s news, the stock mar¬ 
ket could well he said to have put 
up a hravs; show The sudden and 
tragic de,ath of President Kennedy 
sent a tremour through tile market 
and it was felt that his exit might 
harden U S attitude towards India. 
The fnarkel’s anxiety has been 
gfieatly relieved by President John¬ 
son’s assurance that he would con¬ 
tinue the policies of the late Presi¬ 
dent. But it was in its reaction to 
the various bills introduced in the 
Lak Saliha by Shii Krishnamachari 
that the stock maiket ha.s showed 
amazing calm. The market had been 
looking foi fiscal concessions to 
tone up the investment market and 
restore the confidence of the corpo¬ 
rate sector. But what it hag got fn- 
stead IS a series of measures which 
aim at a stricter control over the 
private sector. 

Gold control which was thought 
to have been relaxed by TTK is 
being tightened up tinder the 
Gold Control Bill, the Government 
is seeking powers to fix a limit on 
ornaments, which is very neceasary 
if the gold policy is to make much 
sense The Banking Companies Act 
is being amended to strengthen the 
Reserve Bank’s control over the 
country’s credit and monetary sys¬ 
tem. The -projKiiied legislation has 
been descrihecl by the banking 
communijy as a step just short of 
nationalisation The Companies Act 
is being amended to empower the 
Government to remove managerial 
personnel found guilty of fraud and 
other malpractices from po.siiions of 
authority. Another important pro¬ 
vision empowers the \GovernmeTit to 
convert a loan to a company into 
shares of that company on fan and 
equitable terms. Another bill re¬ 
lates to the establishment in the 
public sector of a unit trust for 
investment. 

The proposal for setting up a unit 
trust is about the only measure 
which could cheer the stoi'k market 
But if the market ha.s not been un- 
nt'rved by the other proposals aimed 
at stricter policing of the activities 


of the private sector it is not be¬ 
cause the market is impressed by 
the laudable objectives behind these 
measures. The stock m^ket has 
not yet given up hopes that TTK 
will not take long to redeem his 
assurances he had held out in hts 
October broadcast that he would 
take effective steps to revitalise the 
investment market and accelerate 
the industrial and economic tempo. 
And if the market’s expectations in 
this regard are not quickly realised, 
the procMs of technical ^justment 
that is now well underway will turn 
out to be a very painful affair. 

Cotton 

Didl and Subdued 
’J'RADING in cotton last week 
was an 'extremely dull alfaii, 
particularly in the spot market 
Spinner interest remains restricted 
and only the needy mills figure as 
huyeis. Arrivals are picking up, 
though rather slowly. They have 
not yet had any significant impact 
on the market. Spot pnees have 
not registered any noticeable setback 
recently The general tendency, 
however, is subdued. Prices should 
ease with the increased tempo of 
arrivals in coming weeks if spinner 
inquiry does not revive appreciably. 
Mills are known to have been eating 
into their stocks over the past few' 
months. It would be, reasonable to 
expect that the mills would like to 
leplenish their stocks when the eroji 
movement gets into swing but in 
view of the fairly comfortable sup¬ 
ply position — the 1963-64 crop is 
currently estimated between 57 lakh 
and ,59 lakh bales — mills will be 
able to bargain. A great deal will, 
of course, dejiend on how the much- 
falked-about buffer scheme is going 
to he implemented. 

While the spot cotton market was 
dull and subdued, fittures moved 
rather erratically because of fluctua¬ 
ting weather reports. After easing 
from Rs 704.25 to Rs 699, the 
March contract recovered to Rs 

705.25 but declined quickly to Rs 

698.25 and at its Wednesday’s clos¬ 
ing of Rs 698.J5 the contract show¬ 
ed a net loss of Rs 3.75 over the 
week, in view of the improved sup¬ 


ply position and the Jikdy imumi^e 
in the pace of arrivals in cowing 
weeks, iqieculators are reluctant fta ’ 
‘bull’the maiitet But bears, too', 4 re 
in no mood to be aggressive because' 
of the continuity uncertainty aboilt 
the buffer stock scheme. Not mitriy’ 
people will perhaps repet dec¬ 
line in the voliime of speculative 
activity. Few people really believe 
,thp the facility of futures trading is*, 
being availed of for genuine hed¬ 
ging purpose. ■ ‘ 

While the general tendency is 
subdued, Bengal Deshi prices, have 
continued to display a firm tendency 
because of the fairly good off-take 
by mills and export houses and the 
nol-so-very-satisfactory pace of arri¬ 
vals. The statistical position of 
Deshi cotton .seems rather tight. 
Export sales are estimated around 
75,000' bales and overseas buyers 
continue to evince good interrat, in 
Indian Deshi cotton. It should not 
take long for the entire export quota 
of two lakh bales to get exhausted. 
OiUeedi 

Groundnut Firm Again 
'pHE downward tiend in ground¬ 
nut futures, which earned the 
January contiact to a new low ol 
R.s 212.12 — the lowest for the sea¬ 
son — on 18th November has been 
halted and possibly reveised Tfie 
January contract was up again at 
Rs 21.5 87 by the wi‘ek-end (27th). 
Far more significant than the price 
rise was the improvement in market 
sentiment. The turn in sentiinenl 
was not due to any exciting perfor¬ 
mance on the export front; nor did 
it represent any revision of crop 
ideas because of the recent rather 
unseasonal rains [n .some of the 
producing centres, TTie groundnut 
crop is good larger than in the 
previous .season, though not per¬ 
haps large enough to take care of 
increased internal demand and ex¬ 
port requirements. Notwithstanding 
forecasts of a larger crop, arrivals 
are said to be smaller than what 
they were at this time last year. 

Market reports .suggest that cer¬ 
tain north Indian bulls have gained 
an upper baind ’over the financially 
more powerful Bombay bears and 
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■ I'lr' f , 


di(^‘iEsn4^K«Kiu^s and i*a Unp- 
:‘««itw<d tetal^Ve gtreisg^ < in on some of the pmninem U K 

fiMteriai du^ to austtiined good ' finns haying doBf business petitions 


' d6»nand'£ron)i crushers and vamspafi 
aianufactuien and feirly encourag- 
ing ^pCHt prospects,, the bulk do not 
( soetn much bothered by the app¬ 
roach of delivery period. It k worth 
noting that d^e' inferior Kanpyr 
' Bold ready , whidh was quoted last 
year at a discount of about Bs 14 per 
2S0'kss below the futures contract is 
quotbd only about Rs 5 , lower at 
present. Hiis is an important point 
in favour, of the bulls of groundnut. 
The volume of outstanding business 
in groundnut futures is said to be 
quite heavy. It is too early to predict 
the outcome of the present bear- 
bull tussle. 

Except for groundnut, speculative 
business in other oilseeds was extr¬ 
emely poor. Fluctuations were nar¬ 
row and net changes over the week 
were negligible. Castor March moved 
between Rs 165.25 and Rs 16,H.75, 
linseed March between Rs 36.06 and 
Rs 35.84 and cottonseed January 
between Rs 93 50 and R» 9.5 The 
slightly steadier tendency was due 
more to >.carcity of ofi’erings than to 
any revival of fresh bull support 

The repoiled failure of a lug Am¬ 
erican firm dealing m vegetable oils 

Business IS Ola 


with Wdia were the main topic of 
discumion among the Indian ship¬ 
pers fast week Exporters were in- 
cHried to timrk time and adopt a 
cautious attitude in regard to fresh 
business. Export activity during the 
week was therefore restricted, CJroun- 
dnut extractions were barely steady- 
Buyers were reserved. Gzechoslava- 
kia, Poland and . Bulgaria made 
small purchases. Groundnut expell- 
ers were easier due to inqiroved 
offerings because of picreased crush¬ 
ing activity Prices are expected to 
steady up when Russia and some of 
the other Communist countries enter 
the market for extractions. Ground¬ 
nut HPS were inactive, with the U K 
a'nd the Continent picking up modest 
quantities. Hardly any business was 
reported m groundnut oil. Sales in 
castor oil were estimated around 500 
tone, mostly to the U K. Castor oil 
Commercial fetched .about £ 107 fier 
ton Stray business in linseed cake 
added up to a few hundred tons and 
the price was mentioned around £ 
36-10 per ton. Cottonseed cake con¬ 
tinued to evoke good interest but the 
price* realised were easier, January- 
Mau'h shipment being quoted 
around & 31-10. 


Scindia Steam 


yHE operating iexults of Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co for Oir 
year ended June 30, 1963, have 
shown satisfactory improvement 
The earnings of the Company rose 
by Rs 1.21 cioies to Rs 18.22 ciores 
Freight and passage income wntii- 
biiled Rs 1.19 crores to the addi¬ 
tional eari'ings. Income from in- 
vc^tmcnt^ was up by Rs 13 89 lakhs, 
but other rcteipls were down by Hs 
12.25 lakhs, these two souites add¬ 
ing between them only R.s 1.64 
lakhs to the extia revenues. On the 
debit side, expensr's and provisions 
also shot up by alroiit Rs 1 rrore. 
A rise of Rs 68 lakhs was due to 
taxation which was nil in the* pre¬ 
vious year. The rest of the increase 
was spread over items like floating 
and shore staff costs (Rs 20 lakhs), 
cargo and steamer working expen¬ 
se* (Rs 13 lakhs), establishment 
Jmd other charges (Rs 2 lakhs) and 
Directors’ fees and remuneration fRs 


1.4 lakhs). Depreciation absorbed 
Rs 3 lakhs less and interest payments 
were also lower by Rs 1,8 lakhs. 

The baianec of profit was thus 
higher by Rs 21.48 lakhs at Rs 70.24 
lakhs. Aflei including the previous 
year's balance of Rs 2.83 lakhs and 
transferring Rs 9 lakhs to Special 
deprei-iation. the amount available 
for disposal came to Rs 64.07 lakhs 
from which the Directors have re- 
conitnended dividend at Re 1 per 
share, subject to tax, (as again.st 
60 nP pei share last year) absorb¬ 
ing Rs 56..32 lakhs. Of the divi¬ 
dend proposed, 18 per cent ha.s been 
provisionally determined to be ex¬ 
empt from lax. 

The improvement in the Com¬ 
pany’s freight earnings lia.s been due 
to increase in freight rates tn diffe¬ 
rent routes such as America, U K- 
Continent, including the Indian 
cbMt, at different t^es since end- 



1%1, Ijiy 10. to l2.S per cent, Ertmi, 
August 1, 1963, an increased rgte 
has become operative even on the 
west-bound freight in the Inditi- 
UK-Continent frades. Coa.stal opein- 
tions also .gave a better account than 
before due to improvement ' in 
Hooghly drafts, absence of strikes 
and higher freight rates. Apart from 
higher freight ratbs, rationalisation 
of the Company's fleet and services 
in the overseas trades also contri- 
lulled to the improvement in the 
results. 


The Chairman of the Company,. 
Shri D M KhaUu in his statement 
circulated with the Annual Report 
feels that coastal shipping is still 
not on a proper economic footing 
and therefore pleads for restoring 
the cut of 5 per cent in the coaj 
freight from Calcutta to ports upto 
Cochin. While Shri Khatau edn- 
cedes the need for developing tramp 
shipping, he recommends acquisi¬ 
tion and/or building up ships- of 
appropriate size, say about i0/K)0 
d w t if they are to run economi¬ 
cally. However,'he is not in favour 
of tramp shipping interests running 
a parallel service to that of linor 
vessels, as this would cause i set¬ 
back to Indian shipping which ha.i 
now achieved considerable progress 
in the international trade On ac¬ 
count of development of liner ser¬ 
vices The Chairman Iqioks forward 
with (onfidence to the steady and 
planned progress of' the Indi.'Ui 
.shipping industry in view of the 
spurt in the international freight 
rate and the possibility of a rea¬ 
sonable upward revision in coastal 
freights which may ensue as a re¬ 
sult of examination of the question 
at present by a Government-appoint¬ 
ed Commission. . 


Jay Engineering Works 

lAY Engineering Works ha« cut 
" the dividend on ils equity shares 
from 15 jier cent to 10 per tTiit for 
the year ended March 31, 1963. 

This has been necessitated by a fall 
of 33 per cent in its net earnin.Hs 
from Rs 30.79 lakh.s to Rs 20 65 
lakhs The reduction in net earn¬ 
ings reflects a fall in gioss earning 
by 18 per cent from Rs 90.26 lakhs 
to Rs 73.76 lakhs. Although taxa¬ 
tion provision was lower at Rs 15.20 
lakhs compared with Rs 26 lakhs in 
the previous year, net profit could 
mot rise as the advantage has been 
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pHttUUy oifitet by larger 
tion <ti‘ Rs 32.51 lakhs (Ks 31^7 
lakhs) and higher developmMit i-c* 
bate reserve at Rs 5.40 lakhs (Rs 
2 lakhs). 

The setba<'k in piofits is in spile 
of larger sales which, including ex- 
ijorts and hire purchase, w?ro up 
by 14 per cent at Ks 10.79 crores, 
because of a substantial inoreasc in 
excise and import duties on raw 
materials and i ail way freight, the 
emergeticv war risks insur.wce, 
provision.s for provided funds, homu, 
etc, and losses incurred by its Hyde¬ 
rabad factory which began opera¬ 
tions during the year A satisfaclorv, 
though iniprofitahle, featnie of the 
Company’s ojierations is its exten¬ 
sive exiJort diivc Kxporls were up 
hy 20 jwM cent and Were Valued 
at Rs 1 1 (lot.-s This figure ivould 
base lieetv higher -still hut for im- 


Wiit mtrictia^s in eouhtries like 
Burma, Ceylon, E^pt, Cambodia, 
Yugoslavia, etc. Ilic loss suffereil 
in exports was partly covered by the 
Company by Belliitg part of its im¬ 
port entitlements. 

The Company’s subsidiary in Cey¬ 
lon, the U^a Industries, stalled 
operations in April 1962, liut not 
■satisfactordy, being very much ham¬ 
pered by import restrictions imposed 
by the Ceylon Government. 

Kajl^;iri Rubber 

J^AJAGIRI Rubber and Produce Co 
has stepped up dividend on its 
equity shares fiom 20 per cent to 
21 25 per cent for the year ended 
June .30, 196.3. This higher divi¬ 
dend has not stemmed flora improved 
operating results, but is due to a 
substantial fall in the inciden''e of 
t.^xation On the credit side, the 


(tiopduriAg the year 
marjfi^i^iy higher ft 845,000 kgs and 
the yield per hectare inqiroved from 
871 kgs to 887 kgs. But on thp debit 
side, cost of pre^ucUon turned out 
to be higher at Rs 1.90 por %,as 
against Rs 1-68 per kg, and die aver¬ 
age price realised was less at Rs.3,l6 
per kg as against Rs 3.23 pei, kg. 
Rubber sales for the year werp fwdl 
maintained at Rs 26.91 lakhs ,iRs 
26.69 lakhs), but increased estate.ex¬ 
penditure depressed the gross profit 
from Rs 1.3.05 lakhs to Rs lOilb 
lakhs and also the pre-tax net prbfit 
from Rs 10.69 lakhs to Rs 8.05 
lakhs. 

After taxation provision, which 
was pruned fiom Ks 6.60 likhs to 
Rs 2 80 lakhs, there was a higher 
net profit of Hs 5 25 lakhs as 
against Rs 4 10 lakhs and thi,S en¬ 
abled the Company to step up t!ie 
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INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE... 

'Export or Portsh'—‘Import only what and 
whan you must'—'Sot right adverse Balance 
of Payment’—-'Cooserve foreign exchange’ 

thes* are ihe slogans on© meets with day in and 
day out in the press and on the platform Interna¬ 
tional trade Is indeed a complicated matter today 

You may be engaged m import or export of 
merchmnd\»e and may want to open a Letter of 
Credit or negotiate Bills drawn on a foreign buyer. 
You may contemplate the selt.ng up of a new 
industry or expansion of an extstmg unit by 
importing capital equipment from abroad* 

You may wish to ©tier a guarantee to the supplier 
of foreign machinery tor deferred payment, 

in fact, whatever be the nature or size of your 
bus.ness in and with foreign countries, 'you will 
always find ft advantageous to turn to the 
CENTRAL for advice and assistance 

With a wide net'work of Branches throughout the 
country m the major port-towns as well in the 
hmterlandy with a Branch in LONDON and with 
agency arranaeiments with first class Banks In all 
parts of the world, THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 
IS woll-cquipped to solve all your foreign 
exchange problems 


CENTRAL BANK op 


INDIA LTD. 


F. C. Cooper — General AAanoger 


Regd. Office' Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay-1. 


' eiid(!i9i3fr'^‘tiik «a«.Iow^ 'beoaase 

aijowancie <>f R 0 9 ~pi^ Iw 'lb* 
ciudAd' in tbe pinoo of* rabbor, as 
per the rectHiiinendhtion' of tbe Tariff 
CeattWiMiori and the €enjtral Gov<- 
entudeht 'iwhicb the Kerala Swe 
Oovemhient has accepted effective 
Innn the year ending^ Ji^e ^30, 1%2. 

> The crop harvested so far ip the 
season l'963‘-64, is reported to be 
satiffhtetory at a cpst of 1.91 per 
kg. 

Ndliampattiy. Tea 

J^ELLIAMPATHY Tea and Prt>. 

duce Co has ‘ maintained the 
dividend on its equity shares at 15 
per cent despite a .depletion in pro- , 
fib during the year ended June 30, 
1903. TTie tea crop harvested .for 
the year was less at 4.45 lakh kgs 
(4.69 lakh kgs in the.previous year), 
due to adverse weather conditions 
abd yield per acre was also lotver 
being only 662 k^ as against 698 
,kgs previously^ Thi* apart, the cost 
of production increased from 'Rs 
2.69 per kg to Rs 3,16 per kg be¬ 
cause of higher costs of labour and 
materials. Bill the average pnile 
realised was also higher at Rs 4.33 
per. kg compared with Rs 4.22 per 
kg in the previous year. In respect 
of the other crops of the estate, pro¬ 
duction of cardamom was larger 
while that of coffee went down. On 
the whole, sales realisation turned 
out to be somewhat lower at Rs 
26.49 lakhs (Rs 27.84 lakhs). 

With a general rise in estate ex¬ 
penditure,'grosS profit receded by Ks 
■1.38 lakhs to Rs 9.45 lakhs arl,d the 
net profit almost by a like amount, 
to Rs 6.43' lakhs. However, the 
Directors could repeat last year’s 
dividend because tax provisions ab- 
spebed a .smaller amount of'Rs 3.20 
lakhs'(Rs 4.00 lakhs) and, besides, 
no provisions were made for deve- 
loptnent rebate reserve or General 
Reserve and the amount tihnsferred 
to the dividend equalisation reserve 
was cUt by Rs 30.000 to Rs l.lO 




DurinI the 1963-64 season crops 
harvested so far' are reported 10 be 
aatisfaetory. ■ ‘ ■ 


1 ‘ Thursday Horning, 

'J'HERE has been no change tb 
the inter-bank tall .money rate 
for oyer a 'week At the quo-. 

ted rate of 2J5t pet cent iksnaads 
of banks were fully met. .Hie 
stringency diat was witnessed in 
the farst half pf last week did not 
persist And' tht supply .poution 
improved in, S>ite of. an aggregate 
fall of Rs 11.74 crores in the de¬ 
posits of scheduled. banks during 
the two weeks ended November 15, 
and a rise of, Rs 15^ cfofes in 
bank credit during the same'pe¬ 
riod. The. donands on scheduled 
banks have been met by them 
mostly from their balances with 
tbe Reserve Bank and through sale 
of investments ’ During the week 
ended November 15, againstan ex¬ 
pansion of Rs 7)03 ' crores in batik 
credit and a fall' of. Rs <2.39 crores 
in deposits, the linvestments of the 
banks contracted by Rs l().ll cro¬ 
res, but their balances with the 
Reserve Bank showed a smart rise 
of Rs 12.18 crorps. (^11 and short 
■notice funds raised or advanced by 
scheduled banks' during the same 
' wpek continued to swell, rising by 
Rs 2.61 crores to .Rs 68.50 crores. 

The fall m deposits during the 
last two weeks referred to above 
■ was mainly on , account of with¬ 
drawal of demand deposits to the 
tune of Rs 16.11 efores. Time 
deposits oVi the : contrary rose' by 
Rs 4.57 crores. ' Heavy withdra¬ 
wals pf. deinand deposits are to be' 
attributed mostly to beginning-of- 
the-month requirements and to tax 
payrrients due this month, the 
latter being reflected in the rise in 
the Central Government’s deposits. 

Crop movement seems to have 
been delayed somewhat on account 
of unseasobal rains and credit de¬ 
mand bn that account has been 
slow to pick up; Even otherwise, 
since the resources position of 
scheduled banks, ip- geuBrally com¬ 
fortable at present there is no rea¬ 
son to eaqiSct that money will get 
stringent, in' ^e near future. Call 
money rate, therefore, may be ex¬ 
pected to rule ‘steady around the 
current rate. 


' moaoiary conditioiw 

were iueo -weeted in lar{^r tend- 
ers for Treaauy^ Bills durhig die 
'' week. ' As 'agiunst “ilB 2 crores in¬ 
vited, the amount offered was Rs 
4 croresf but the tenders fetched a 
hij^r discount at 2.320 per cent 
as against 2.318 per cent on the 
previous . occasion. Intermediates 
sold during the pm'iod from 
November 20 to November 23 net¬ 
ted Rs 2.5*7 crores a slightly smaller 
amount than earlier , (Rs, 2.64 
crores). , 

Call . rnoney rates in Calcutu 
moved within a higher range t^n 
in the previous week, between 15 
ahd 3 per cent, but' the market 
betrayed no si^s of' stringency. 

The prevailing slackness iti the 
demand for funds is also reflected , 
in the latest statement of the Re- 
servfe Bank for the webk ‘ Stnded 
November 22. Notes ip circulation 
contracted by Rs 10.95 erpres as 
against an expansion of Rs 4252 
crores during the preceding two 
weeks. Note issue was leas by Rs 
9 crores, the balance of Rs 1.95 ' 
crores haying gone to the till' of 
the Banking Department, l^upee 
securities of the order pf Rs 10 
crores, therefore, have been with¬ 
drawn from the Issue Department, ’ 
but rupee coins ' of the value 
of Rs 1 crore have been acquired 
by the Issue Department to make 
up the deficiency. Investments- 
the Bank show a corresponding rise 
of Rs 9.77 crorp8. 

The Central (Government's depo¬ 
sits have recorded a sharp rbe of 
Rs 22.30 crores while those of 
State Governments show a fall of 
Rs 8.93 crores. However, loans to 
Governments have increaaed by Re 
3.97 crones. Scheduled banks’ de¬ 
posits fell hy Rs 10,26 ermes 
during the week, but their borrow¬ 
ings were also reduced hy Rs 2.06 
crores. 1 Bills purchased or discoun¬ 
ted by the Bank have .also gone 
down hy Rs 7.22 crores. Balances 
held abroad have moVed up by Rs 
1.06 crores. 

Steady conditions prevailed in 
the securities market during the 
week. The 3 per cent Convetaion 
Loan was done upto Rs 66. Shmt- 
dated loans improved fractionally. 
State loans continued to evoke em 
quiries at quoted rates. 
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Sottunwry 'll|^;|«r||ili^ 0^ii0k> 'Cw® 
BbCIWIIIw 1M2^, 

/Irett i^aMtand aent) 

Current Previoae yoar’k iNwcennge 

euinwte ooms^poadiiit iiM»CiHr«nr 

eitiaiaie decmnne 


BANKINO BlZl^BMS 


(Kf eroret^ 


Mcawsfc Bamk 

Nov 22 

Nov IS 

Oel » 

Nov tt. 





•« 

1 

Note circaiation 

2275.59 

22B6.54 

2251.38 

2067.90 

» 

’BaiMe com 

119 34 

118.35 

120.65 

123B6 

9 

Deposits 

’ 




! • 

f«) ‘Central Oovt 73.05 

50.75 

47.97 

65.32 


(b) Other Govts 

)1 62 

20.55 

UiBO 

5.71 


(r) Banks 

87 43 

97.59 

12057 

83.17 


(d) Others 

165.53 

164.23 

161.13 

163.46 

4 

Foreign secuntiet 

92.46 

92.46 

92.46 

88 08 

5 

Balance abroad 

10 34 

9.28 

9.94 

6.06 

G 

Rupee gecuritiet. 

1959.31 

1969.31 

1939.31 

1753.29 

, 7. 

Investments 

273,30 

263 53 

236.79 

203.33 

fl 

Loaiu) sad sulvances 





to Govts 

58.30 

54 53 

63.48 

42.42 

9 

Other loans and 
advances 

139.63 

142.80 

138 79 

148.18 

Sdicduled Banka 

Nov 15 

Nov 8 

Oct 18 

Nov 16. 






♦62 

1 

Aggregate 

Deposiu (net) 

223094 

2233.33 

2216 07 

2050 25 


Demand (net) 

970.42 

977.52 

962.80 

80189 


Time (net) 

1260.52 

1255.81 

1253.27 

1248.36 

2 

Cash m hand 

53 86 

56.04 

56 98 

49,80 

1 

1 Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

92.82 

80 64 

75.20 

84.90 

4 

(2) f (3) as % 
of (1) 

6 57 

6.12 

5.96 

6.57 

5 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

2.25 

0.61 

1 94 

248 


(a) Against usance 





bills and/or pro- 





missory notes 

0 17 

— 

— 

0.41 


(b) Others 

2.08 

0 61 

1.94 

2.07 

G 

Advances 

1244.05 

1239.85 

1246 51 

115251 


(a) State Bank 

239.60 

235 93 

236.60 

240.90 


(b) Others 

1004.45 

1003.92 

1009 91 

911 61 

7 

Bills discounted 
(a) Inland 

181.19 

178.98 

173.10 

162.60 


(b) Foreign 

58.22 

57 60 

56.39 

51 40 


(c) Total 

239 41 

236.58 

229 49 

214.00 


(i) State Bank 18.69 

17.97 

14.95 

17.02 


(ii) Others 

220.72 

21861 

214 54 

196.98 

8 

(6)+(7) as % 

«f (1) 

66.41 

66 11 

66 60 

66 65 

9 

Intrestment in 

Govt teeurilies 

763.26 

773.37 

769.09 

684.65 

JO 

(9) as % of (1) 

34 21 

34.63 

34 71 

33 39 


Bombay Money Bateg 



(Per cent per 

annum) 





Nov 15 

Nov 8 Oel It Nisv 16, 






IM 

tiall 

money 





■ficoin Banto , 

DeOMitg •.' 

1.83 

1.55 

2.37 

3.67 

Seven dt^t 

300 

300 

SBO 

3,00 i 

Three mlbfiths 

— 

— 

3 .'50 


Six months ’ 

3,75 

3 75 

3.75 

3 75 i 


im 


Rice 

80,486 

78,624 

+ 1.1 

Jowar 

42,281 

41,211 

+ 2.6 

Bajra 

25,569 

27,211 

— 6.0 

Maise 

10,738 , 

10,735 


Ragi 

5,079 

5,054 

+ Q.3 

Saaall millets 

10,324 

10.441 

— 1.1 

Wheat 

33,018 

32,995 

+ 0:1 

Barley 

7,590 

8,020 

- 5.4 

Oram 

22.835 

23,250 

— 1,8 

T«r 

5,648 

5,611 

+ 07 

Other bharif 



Puiaes 

13,046 

13,247 

- 175 

Sugarcane 

5,489 

5,954 

— 7.8 

Tobacco 

940 

941 

—■ 0 1 

Potato 

854 

788 

—11.2 

Groundnut 

16,407 

15,869 

+ 3.4 

SeMSBUm 

5.980 

5,547 

+ 8.0 

Rapoeed and 




tausaard 

3,090 

2,721 

+ 13,6 

Linseed 

3,076 

3,001 

+ 2.3 

Cotton 

19,041 

18,646 

+ '2 1 

Jute 

2,095 

2,280 

— 8,1 

Mesla 

861 

960 

—10,3 

Sannhemp 

782 

822 

— 4.9 


Source t Eceuomic and Statigtical Adviser to the Govern 
ment of India, Ministry of Food and Agriculture 


Joint Stock Companies 

Nett RegisiraUans ■nil Uqiuilations 


(Jts Lakhs) 


Incorporated and 
registered 

Aug '63 

July '63 

Aug ’62 

1962 

(Average) 

No of cotnpanies 

104 

89 

158 

128 

Authorised capital 

Censed to work 

41,94 

12,39 

23,20 

25.82 

No of companies 

33 

97 

79 

94 

Paid-up capital 
Over-ail variation 
in paid-up 

105 

52 

95 

55 

impitalmf aM 
cempanim 


+ 23.26 

+ 15.32 

+ 15,05 


Soiirre i Department of Company Law Administration, 
Ministry «f Commerce and Industry 


End of 

FM«igii Kxehaage 

(Rs Lakk%) 

Reserves 

variations ovri 
the previous 

Amount 

year/month 

1963 Sep 

267.13 

+ 9,92 

Aug 

257,19 

— 54)4 

1962. Sep 

245,78 

+ 5,35 

Aug 

240,44 

— 2,92 

1962-68 

295,10 

— 2,21 

1961-62 

297,31 

— 6,30 

1960-61 

303,61 

— 59,26 

1359-60 

362,87 

— 16,05 

1958-59 

378,92 

— 42,90 

1957-58 

421,22 

—259,86 

1955-57 

sat ,10 

—14931 

1951-52 

786,69 

—164,72 
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Re^eniU'Earnlng TmnAc , 

Coal and coke ior pubKc r1*5'w,T4.a 
Grains and pittsca ‘ ' Wl.6 

Oil«eeda , ’ '' ^^.6 

Raw cotton ■•,■‘1 .JO.3 ' 

Cotton manufacttireti ' 5.3 

Raw Jute ' ' 318 

Jute manufactured ,3.U 

Sugar , ' 35^ 

Sugarcane - 11.7 - 

Cement 94i5 . -■ Sjj- ,, 

Iron and steel ' '>• 

Pig iron 20.6 

Others 166.4 . 

Tea 5.8 , 

Metallic ores 

Manganexe ore 'tO 8 

Iron ore 289 3 

Other* 14 4 

Limestone and dolomite 134 2 

Miicellaneoua full wagons 797 7 

Miacellaneous smalls 163 6 

Nun-Revenue TralRe 

Coal for home line 144.3 

Coal for other Govt, railways and 
manufacturing units 247.2 

Other stores 102 2 

TOTAL 3317 5 

Source i Ministry of Railwa)* (Railway Board). 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION- 
LisbiHtleB and Asseto 

(fJs Lakhs) 

Figures for the last Friday of 
Sep '63 Aug '63 July '63 Sep '62 


STATE FINANCE OCHtPORATlONS 
linbilittBB and Awnfes 

{Hr Lakhs.) 

Figures for thv last Friday of 


2,85 


Liabilities 

Reserve funds 
Reserve for doubtful 
debts 

Provision for taxation 
Bonds and debentures 
Borrowings 

(i) From RBI 

(ii) From Govt 
(in) In foreign 

currency 
Other liabilities 

Total liabilities or 
assets 
Aasris 

Cash in hand and 
balances with banks 
Loans and advances 
Other as-sets 

Source i Reserve Bank of India. 


2,85 


2,85 


2,16 


14 14 14 14 

1,44 1,44 1,44 1.17 

28.24 28.24 28,24 22.24 

27.07 27,07 26,93 20,47 

10 

24,75 ,24,75 24,75 19,75 


2,32 

24,12 


2.22 

23.91 


2,18 

22,90 


72 

20,43 


83,87 83,6|'V. ,82,S2, 66,05 


52 


1,94 -6o 

60,47 5A5a'^«94t'. 51.02 

22.88 22,4#»,»t,21;W ' «4yl3 


No of SFCi 
Liabilities 

(i) Paid-up capital 
(II) Reserve fund 
(iii) Pyovision for bad 
and doubtful 
debts and 
other reserves 
Bunds and debentures 
Other liabilities 
Total liabilities or 
assets 
Assets 

Cash in hand and 
balances with banks 
Investments in 
Government securities 
Loans and advances 
D«4>enture« 

Other assets 

Source : Reserve Bank of 


Sep 

Aug 

July 

Sep 

•62 

'63 

*63 

'63 

15 

15 

15 

15 

■15.32 

15,32 

15,32 

15,11 

17 

17 

17 

14 

39 

38 

35 

21 

18,48 

18,48 

18.48 

16,48 

1553 

18,01 

17,67 

11,44 

52,89 

52,36 

51,99 

42,98 

/• 

3,39- 

3,71, 

4,33 

5.99,^ 

4,34 

4.34 

4,29 

4,42 

35,40 

34,78 

33,82 

26,41 

22 

22 

22 

23 

9,54 

ndla. 

9,31 

9,33 

5,93 
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fiy general consenius of opinion, Josiah 
Marshall Heath, a superannuated civil 
servant of the East India Company, was 
the first to produffif steel in India by 
modem methods at the Indian Iron, Steel 
and Chrome Company which he set op 
in 1830 at Porto Novo in south Arcot. 

India’a mwoent see^'industry blundered on 
through many hesM^breaking errors and 
failures untd 1876‘When the Bengal Iron 
Works erected, tn the jungles of Kulti, 
two smaH open-top furnaces powered by a 
single blowing engine and charcoal-hred 
boilers. Wclcoraii^ this “economic revo¬ 
lution in the country,” The Statesmon, in 
• its jssue dated Match 8, 1876^ said : . 

if these new worki are but successful with 
the flux, India will at no distant date 
supply herself with her own iron, in .place 
of importing it from Europe” thus speed¬ 
ing “the redciApoon of the people from 
' poverty”. f 

In 1892, the ‘marnging agency of these 
early works at Kf^ti -passed ,10 
■ r Co. , PtogrrasingA'W^^ily sinop-then and 
.1 V >-■ continually expt|Hm,. . ji 




and foundry facilities^ the Kuki Worlu 
were merged in Deceive ipj'Swith The 
Indian Iron & Steel Cb. Lfd., already in 
operation at Hirapur i^ider Burn & Co.'s 
managing agency. 

Today, The Indian IrOn Sc Steel Co. Ltd., 
with fully modernised and integrated 
works at Burnpur and' Kulti and'with 
their own ore-mines Imd' collieciesi stand 
a fitting monument to the perseverance 
and toil of the csirly engineers and 
pioneers and as an abiding testimony of 
the vital role played by the Company in 
the development of India’s foremost basic 
industry. 

MARTIN BURN LTD. 


MARTIN BURN 
HOUSE 

M, iMISStON B,OW. 
CAICUTTA % 
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Kamaraj Han for Planning 

IT is rare indeed'Yen Parliament to be concerned, not to speak of being 

excited, about the performance of the Plan. The I^k Sabha or 
the Rajya Sabha usually gets excited only about something specific, 
concrete and definite, about a particular order or policy, relating often 
to comparatively trivial things. The concern of the Parliament in 
matters relating to the public at large rarely goes beyond high prices 
of foodgrains in particular, or misbehaviour of prices in general. 
Rural unemployment, the supply of drinki'n^ water in the villages or 
non-availability of credit for small-scale industries, unemployment 
among goldsmiths resulting from gold control, and above all, the 
price of sugarcane — such specific, limited problems concern Parlia¬ 
ment. Not the progress of the Plan or shortfalls in Plan perform¬ 
ance taken as a whole. Who bothers? The Plan is safe in the hands 
of Nandaji and Tarlok Singh. There is little to be gained by harping 
on the jolts and jerks with which the Plan is proceeding. 

It is for the first time that Parliament hag Keen made to sit up 
and take notice — so dismal have been the results of the mid-term 
appraisal of the Third Plan. The members of the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party Executive are reported to have expressed concern at the 
serious shortcomings noticed and some of them have given notice of 
a resolution that a Committee should be set up to suggest steps for 
the effective implementation of the Plan. Some of the members went 
so far as to suggest that the Planning Commission should submit an 
annual report on the progress of the Plan. 

No longer an angry young man, Pandit Nehru temporised. True, 
there w^re shortfalls in several spheres, but the achicvemeaits, he said, 
were not inconsiderable a'nd should not be overlooked. He admitted, 
however, the need to get the administrative machinery of the Plan 
out of the rut into which it has fallen, but added that there was nothing 
wrong with the personnel concerned. If the Plan is all right and if 
there is nothing wrong with the Planning Commission, how come that 
the performance is so poor? Among the members of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party, the voices of dissent continue to be heard, which 
is hopeful. 

That Shri Asoka Mehta takes over as the chief executive of the 
Planning Commission in a situation like this is all to the good. It 
is something that the Parliament is at last getting concerned. Foreign • 
aid and American agricultural surplus have given the country such a 
long rope that the Indian economy seemed to be able to drag on ih- 
definitely, bumping along the bottom, retaining for itself the unique 
distinction of having the best of expertise, generous foreign aid, a’ 
near perfect Plan and about the lowest growth rate among the under¬ 
developed countries of the world. 

Commenting on the thcfn prevailing grim situation, a contributor 
made the gloomy forecast in these columns a year-and-half ago tihat 
“It would only need a bad harvest to submerge the country under a 
crisis much more ominous than the one of five years ago, The first 
year of the Plan has gone by, and there is as yet scarcely any sign 
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^ate mmiMmttun for readniijg 0ift 
|pbiiited[>Aggpregate rate of growtfi td 
atouad 30 per cefnt" (“Overtaul 
Pruning”, June 23, 1962). Instead 
of the first year, more than half the 
plan period has gone by. It is tiow 
certain that the aggregate rate of 
growth expected for the Third Plan 
will never materiaiiec. And we had 
another bad harvest. But nothing 
much has happened. There were 


‘ 'ktid' jtdjipii‘,.i« 4^ 

today ifiiobtaktalila k taa^ paxtt 
of the country. But so what? the 
country jolts along and so does the 
Plan. 

Does Asoka Mehta’s appointment 
as the Deputy Chairman of the Plan* 
ning Commission presage somethhtg 
like the application of the Kama, 
raj Plan to the sick process of plan 
ning? Does it hold out the hope 
of some day pulling planning out 


Niehnt litbdte, it 
new executive cd the Planning flSoiia- 
mission will have a herculiait ktdt 
to perform. He has the country’s 
goodwill behind him. Let us hope 
that he will have Panditji’s fullest 
support in carrying out the hard 
decisions the execution of which 
cannot be painless but without 
which planning cannot be lifted 
from its present rut. 


Chang 

^AMBODIA does not feature large 
or frequently in the world press, 
yet recent events there are indica¬ 
tive of the general realignments 
taking place in the world and, 
in particular, in South-East Asia. 
Prince Sihanouk, Chief of State, 
has achieved a certain uneasy stabi¬ 
lity amid the tumult of Indo-China, 
and, despite .some lack of realism 
in financing, his first Five-Year Plan 
(launched in January 1960) is 
beginning the slow task of building 
communications and industry, as 
well as intensifying the drive to 
educate the people (the liteiacy 
rate is already claimed to be 90 
per rent). The Cabinet formed in 
October under Prince Norodom 
Kantol (a cousin to Prinre Siha¬ 
nouk) reflects the earnestness of the 
pconomir endeavour — its average 
age is under 35 years, and many 
of its prominent members, entirely 
new to Ministerial olfire, arc drawn 
from the leftist opposition and arc 
among Cambodia's leading techni¬ 
cal experts Indeed, this combina¬ 
tion of a technocratic and progres¬ 
sive Cabinet governing a country 
ruled in the first instance by a virtu¬ 
ally feudal aristocracy must inevit¬ 
ably lead to some friction, and, in 
the context of Indo-China. probably 
a domestic powei struggle that fits 
into the familiar pattern of 
Communist-neutralist-American fac¬ 
tions, as in Laos. In June, the 
legislature sought to censure two 
prominent leftist Ministers, and, in 
one case, succeeded. 

It is thus liardly surprising that 
the vagaries of domestic power have 
impelled Cambodia to tack back 
and forth between the two gia.nts 
that overshadow Indo-China: China 
and the Bbited States. Prince Siha¬ 
nouk’s immediate nee.d is for peace 
(if only to secure his own rule), 
yet his borders touch two pillars of 
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ing Cambodian 

American orthodoxy, Thailand and 
South Vietnam. This contiguity 
along with general instability in¬ 
evitably impel allegations and coun¬ 
ter-allegations of border violations. 
Thai and Cambodian claims to the 
Preah Vihar temple were settled 
(with difficulty) in Cambodia’s 
favour by reference to the Hague 
Court, but this ha.s not stopped fric¬ 
tion. In August, Sihanouk accused 
Thailand of threatening open aggres¬ 
sion, and reported to the United 
Nations the presence of a Thai fifth 
column in the .south-west province 
of Kah Kotig (a charge denied hy 
Bangkok), Similarly, while Siha¬ 
nouk has criticised Viet Cong pres¬ 
sure on South Vietnam, his main 
target has been alleged violations of 
his border by Saigon forces. In 
addition, Sihanouk accuses the Unit¬ 
ed States of supporting a South 
Vietnam-based rebel organisation. 
Khmer Secret, which beams anti- 
Govemment broadcasts to Cambo¬ 
dia, On August 27, Cambodia 
severed all relations witli South 
Vietnam. 

Like his Laotian brother Prince, 
Souvanna Phouma. Sihanouk earliei 
saw a solution to his problems in 
a Great Power agreement to guaran¬ 
tee Cambodian neutrality and, there¬ 
with, the domestic status quo (in¬ 
cluding the power of the Sihanouk 
family) Although the Communist 
powers favoured this (presumably 
on the calculation that the status 
QUO was the best they could hope 
for at present), the Wert was unen- 
thusiastic (presumably on the re¬ 
verse speculation 1 and consequently 
the plan died. But friction conti¬ 
nued and was intensified bv the roup 
in South Vietnam which vividly 
demonstrated the mortalitv of those 
who defy Wa^ington. Expanded 
US aid to Saigon increased Cambo- 
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dian fears, much as aid to India 
increased Pakistani hostility. 

US aid to Cambodia, some modest 
bribe by Washington to smooth the 
Balkan friction, was running in 
1962 at some 29.1 million dollars 
of economic aid (roughly compar¬ 
able to civil US aid to Laos or Tai¬ 
wan) and 9.4 million dollars of 
military aid. However, Cambodian 
dependence was not as complete as 
that of some countries — for ex¬ 
ample, only 15 per cent of hei 
unports were met with American 
funds. In the April Budget, imports 
of some consumer goods attracted 
steep new taxes, and Sihanouk 
stressed the need to meet his current 
Budget deficit from internal re¬ 
sources and by spreading Cambo¬ 
dian dependence very wide. Czecho¬ 
slovakia (not China) is the biggest 
current Eastern supplier of goods 
to Cambodia (and received in return 
equal value in agricultural pro¬ 
duce, mainly cereals). France is still 
the largest overall source of Cambo¬ 
dian imports Japan is third after 
the United Slates, However, since 
the 1956 comniercia! treaty with 
China, ties with Peking have been 
strengthened. The treaty was recent¬ 
ly extended iipto June 1964. and in 
February last Prince Sihanouk 
visited Peking. China is currently 
supplying substantial technical help, 
and has undertaken the construction 
of four projects (one, an iron mine, 
had recently to be scranped foi 
shortage of fuel) In addition, the 
Russians have helped, delivering 
early in September three MTC-17 
fighters, and 24 radar equipped 
anti-aircraft guns. 

This multi-dimensional depen- 
denre permitted Cambodia (unlike 
Pakistan) to cash its threats — 
Cambodia ha.s now renounced all 
US Eiid, and ordered American (and 
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’sa^ tiw^ iakii^ China to simply 
tedinicid eiq>ert« to guide Camoo- 
(itia’s public sector. In addition, 
^hanouk suggested that “die France 
De Gaulle” might replace some 
of the assistance from Washington. 
Whether this apparently violent 
(diange was an immediate response 
to an attempted CIA-sponsored coup 
is not clear. Certainly, there have 
rumours of an imminent coup, 
aijid’ Sihanouk, to foil any attempt 
to defeat his policy by assassinating 
him, has appointed his eighteen-year 
old son, Prince Narapido (currently 
Studying in China) as his successor 
to the leadership of the ruling Sang- 


piiktf'' (Ihipular' SoeaalM‘'-t|i<»n- 

On the face of it, then, Cambodia 
has taken a step towards the East- 
Yet if Sihanouk and his family re¬ 
main in power, this step is not likely 
to mean very much. France is as pro. 
minentas China in Cambodia and 
the two cancel out each other (unless, 
of course, the two rebels of Cast and 
West achieve their rumoured deten¬ 
te). Sihanouk’s potpourri, ‘a nation¬ 
alist policy within the framework of 
Buddhist Socialism’, it appears, may 
have a few more years ii> which to 
prepare his country for release from 
the past. 



Voting Rights of Trusts 


JN the discussions of the Bill to 

amend the Companies Act, in 
Parliament and outside, attention 
has been almost wholly concentrat¬ 
ed on the changes proposed in the 
institutional set-up for administering 
company law. In the process, a vital 
and far-reaching change proposed 
in the Bill has been virtually ig¬ 
nored. This is the move to take 
over the voting rights of trusts. 

The Bill requires trustees to de¬ 
clare the beneficial ownership of 
shares held in their names (section 
153 A) and confers upon Govern¬ 
ment the power to take over the 
voting rights of the trustees (section 
187 B). Under section 153 of the 
Companies Act, a trust cannot be 
registered as a shareholder and nei¬ 
ther the company nor the Registrar 
can receive notice of any trust, ex¬ 
press, implied or constructive. Under 
the new section 153 A now propos¬ 
ed, a notice of trust will have to 
be given by trustees to the compa¬ 
ny in which they are registered as 
shareholders as well as to the Re¬ 
gistrar. This notice is required when 
die trust is created by instrument in 
writing and when its investment ex¬ 
ceeds a specified amount. Presumab. 
ly, the new section 153 A will not, 
therefore, apply to the shares regis¬ 
tered in the names of banks or no¬ 
minees, To that extent, the practice 
of benatni ownership will continue. 
The purpose of the amendment is, 
apparently, limited to securing, wher¬ 
ever pecessary and desirable, the 
voting power attached to trust hold¬ 
ings, without taking over the hold¬ 


ings and paying compensation for 
them. 

The creation of trusts is a wide¬ 
ly used device to perpetuate family 
wealth and control over business 
and relieve the assets thus held of 
the tax burden. It is impossible, in 
view of section 153, to estimate pre¬ 
cisely the extent of trustee ownership 
of share capital in India. In the 20 
groups of companies which he stu¬ 
died, R K Hazan estimated trustee 
holdings at a minimum of 3 per 
cent of the total share capital of 
1,079 companies, and 8 per cent of 
the controlling block in 888 com¬ 
panies, in 1958. Since trust hold¬ 
ings are not registered as such, the 
actual holdings of trusts must be 
much higher than these proportions 
suggest. In the Tata, iBirla, J K, 
Shn Ram and Mafatlal groups, 
particularly, trusts play a key role 
in the holding of controlling blocks. 
The new section 187 B will, at one 
stroke, make this device inoperative, 
so far as the ownership and control 
of companies are concerned. Tata 
Sons, which is the fountainhead of 
control in the Tata group, and more 
than 80 per cent of the share capi¬ 
tal of which is owned by trusts, has 
already announced its intention to 
change the pattern of its ownership 
“not involving any change in the 
controlling interest” (further details 
have not been disclosed). The shares 
can be transferred to other compa¬ 
nies in the group in order to pre- 
vefnt Government from acquiring 
majority voting rights. 


roM for doubt 
the coMlitutional validity oi ' 
amendment. That U a matter for 
legal experts to dirosh out and 
finally for the Supreme Court to 
decide. It is certainly a revolution¬ 
ary and far-reaching piece of legis¬ 
lation with deep social import 
which only an intelligent and ima¬ 
ginative Finance Minister could 
have proposed. Its stated purpose 
of “preventing the use trust 
funds to advance the personal inte¬ 
rests of donors” can, however, be 
negatived to the extent that ‘crucial’ 
trust holdings are transferred to 
companies within the same contrd- 
ling group. This will lead to a fur¬ 
ther growth of inter-corporate in¬ 
vestment. the dividends from which 
will at least be liable to tax, unlike 
trustee holdings which are exempt 
from tax. 

What does Government propose to 
do with the voting power which it 
will acquire and who will exercise 
this power On behalf of Govern¬ 
ment? These questions have neither 
been raised nor debated. The Life 
Insurance Corporation is a large 
shareholder in many companies. It 
owned ‘nearly 5 per cent of the total 
•share capital of the companies stu¬ 
died by Hazan in 1958, 3 per cent 
of Uie equity and 13 per cent of 
preference shares. The proportion 
must be higher now. This has made 
no difference to tlie managemefnt 
even in those companies in which 
the Lie holds large blocks of .stiares. 
Lie 18 just an investor and hardly 
ever u.scs its voUng power. Govern¬ 
ment will now acquire voting rights 
without actually holding any shares. 
Its role, therefore, cannot be purely 
that of an investor as in the case 
of Lie. In what sort of situation 
will the Government exercise its 
voting powers, for what purpose 
and to what effect? 
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Foreign Subscription Rate 
Due to increase in foreign 
postal rates it has been fou^ 
necessary to revise our foreign 
subscription rate. With effect 
from July 1963, the annual 
foreign subscription is Rs 34, 
50s or S 7. 

A Fernandes 
Business Manager 
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^4:<MLAND, formally inauguraled 
Jby die Pretiiknt of India ion 
loat Sunday, is the youngest and 
omalleat State of the Union — and, 
incidentally, also the only non*Mindu 
State. For, the majority of die popu* 
lotion of <3.7 lakhs — less than that 
of many cities in other parts of the 
country! — are Christians, 

The progress of the Naga people 
towards State-hood began in 1957 
when the Naga Hills District was 
detached from Assam and all Naga 
areas were consolidated into one 
territory directly under the Central 
Ministry of External Affairs. The 
agreement with the leaders of the 
Naga National Convention followed 
in 1960 under which the Govern¬ 
ment of India formally accepted the 
demand for a separate Naga State 
within the Indian Union. A begin¬ 
ning was made towards self-govern¬ 
ment with the setting up of an 
Interim Body and an Executive 
Council whose powers were pro¬ 
gressively enlarged till the Coun¬ 
cil began to function virtually 
as a Cabinet with a full-fledged 
secretariat, headed by a Chief Secre¬ 
tary, at Kohiraa, and the Interim 
Body became a de facto Assembly, 

In September 1962 Parliament 
passed bills amending the Constitu¬ 
tion to create Nagaland as a sepa¬ 
rate State. Nagaland will be repre¬ 
sented in the Lok Sabha and the 
Rajya Sabya by one member each 
and will have a Legislative Assembly 
consisting of 46 members, 40 of 
whom wi'l be directly elected from 
two of Nagaland’s three districts — 
Kohima and Mokokchung. The 
remaining six members will be from 
the third district, Tuensang; they 
will be elected, however, by the 
regional council of the district. As 
in other States, the executive will 
consist of a Council of Ministers. 
Nagaland will, however, share its 
Governor and High Court with 
Assam. Elections to the Assembly 
arc scheduled for early next year. 
In the meanwhile, the interim Go¬ 
vernment will carry on. 

The abpormal conditions prevail¬ 
ing in Niigaland, mainly created by 
the activities of hostile Nagas, and 
Ae relative backwardness of the 
Tuensang district compared to the 
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o^her two d^tricts, have made ^ 
necessaiy fo write certain igiecial 
provisions into die Acts creating 
Nagaland. For the time being the 
Governor of the State will have 
special powers in regard to law and 
order and finance. Ihese powers 
will be relinquished when the Pre- 
rident of India decides that die situ¬ 
ation in the Slate has become nor¬ 
mal. The odier special provision 
relates to the district of Tuensang 
which will have a separate regional 
council. No act of the Nagaland 
Assembly will apply to the Tuen¬ 
sang district uni^s the Governor, 
On the recommendation of the regi¬ 
onal council, specifically permits it. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the 
Naga economy, with 80 per cent of 
the population directly dependent 
on it. Yet, out of a total cultivable 
area of 7 lakh acres less than 2.2 
lakh acres are at present cultivated. 
Of this, a larpe part is under a type 
of shifting agriculture, known as 
jhum farming. Immediate efforts 
to develop agriculture must take the 
form of shifting the agricultural 
population from jhum farming to 
settled terrace farming which is 
practised on a significant scale only 
in the Kohima district at present. 
As for industrial development, the 
only readily available source on 
which industries can be based are 
the forests of the lowlands. Other 
natural resources remain to be map¬ 
ped, even roughly. 

For the time being, however, the 
focus of interest will continue to be 
the problem created by the Naga 
rebels, led by Phiw>, who demand 
complete independence for the 
Nagas. As a result of the folly of 
the Government’s policy, in the im¬ 
mediate post-independence period, 
of trying to assimilate the Nagas in¬ 
to Assam, the situation had so 
deteriorated by 1956-57 that it could 
be said that there were few Nagas 
who were not hostile to India at 
that time. It took the Government 
a decade almost to realise the futi¬ 
lity of this policy and to reverse it 

in 1957. If the Government can 
today claim that the number of 
active Naga rebels has been reduced 
from 15,000 to less than 2,000 the 
credit must go, whatever the success 
of the Indian army’s military oper- 
ariono, to this reversal of poticy. 


'Rie priidileBt, by no 

means'-sdlvedt -What'beta achi- 
eved is the isolation Nagas, 

hut the reu»ta(noe of hard-core 
rebels is not brahen yet as was evi¬ 
dent from the aldiost total failure 
d the Interim Goventment’^ offer 
of amnesty made earlier this year. 
Military Operations against the re¬ 
bels will, therefore, oOBtimta, but 
the degree of immunity of tho mass 
of the population to their blandish- 
ments wilt depend largely on the 
success of the popular Government 
which will come into being alter 
the elections next year. Fortunately, 
the experience of the past three 
years gives much cause for optimism. 

Africa Shows the Way 

A Correspondent writes from 
Addis-Abttba • 

pRONTIER disputes are as old as 
settled human existence. Each 
century has produced its own dis¬ 
putes and the history of the world 
up to the nineteenth century is re¬ 
plete with frontier conflicts. The 
League of Nations during its exis¬ 
tence handled some 27 major dis¬ 
putes concerning frontiers, but 
managed to solve just one, that bet¬ 
ween Greece and Bulgaria in 1925. 

The Extraordinary Session of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of the 
Organisation of African Unity call¬ 
ed to discuss the frontier dispute 
between Algeria and Morocco was 
a turning point in the contemporary 
history of Africa. It took the repre¬ 
sentatives of 31 States exactly 
twenty-four hourj to appoint an ad 
hoc seven-nation Commission of 
Arbitration Of course, much of the 
preparatory w'ork among the Arab 
countries had already been done in 
Bamako — significantly enough, by 
the leaders of black Africa south of 
the Sahara. Why then did Foreign 
Ministers of thirty-one States take 
the trouble of gathering here ? 

The reason is simple enough. 
Ever since the African Heads of 
States’ Conference in May, there 
has been much talk of the failure 
of the efforts to unite Africa, It has 
been said that African unity is a 
^myth’ and that African leaders are 
’immaturd’, 'infantile’ or ‘dreamers’ 

—- the last epithet being used in a 









crodit # 

,., ..„,. ,o*»ly ^ cresn 

Cominittee ia 
titeae achiev*. 
faave «». 

pimim '•^[luaiiient’ st d» 

mitootne e{ the meeting 
tif ^'CSonncit of foreign Ministen, 
fort tlMir' i»«c asmimptkm that 
Africa, left to itself, 
ctfnn^ W^ve its prdilems was 

“ Thfb keynote of d>e Foreign 
MiiiBtm* Confetence was Africra' 
n^ritjr; the emphasis was on solving 
Africa problems '^within the frame¬ 
work of the OAU Charter”. No 
speaker failed to refer to the “Afri« 
oanness” of the problem'under con¬ 
sideration and the solution. The 
atmosphere of goodwill at the con¬ 
ference was unmistakable. The fact 
that the specific dispute before the 
Conference was from the Maghreb 
lost its prominence and there was 
no indication, if one is to judge 
from this Conference, that Arab 
and African nationalisms are mutu¬ 
ally exclusive. 

The Algerian Foreign Minister 
referred to the Moroccans as ‘bro¬ 
thers' during press conferences. He 
reduced the frontier question to in¬ 
significance when speaking of an 
“African solution for African pro¬ 
blems”. Throughout the press con¬ 
ferences, African spokesmen took 
the position that if two parties said 
there was a dispute, it existed. 
There were sever^ references to 
those who had created the frontiers 
between African countries. It was 
emphasised that the politico-econo¬ 
mic reasons for which they were 
drawn no longer existed today and 
it was reiterated tiiat any problem, 
minor or major, could be solved 
according to the provisions of the 
OAU Charter. Africans had great 
problems Of development to absorb 
tlieii attention instead of getting in¬ 
volved in petty squabbles over 
frontiers. 

, ,Nb pnO who sat through this con¬ 
fidence, could miss i*s principal 
lesson. This was that never again 
will Africa tolerate outside inter¬ 
ference in its problems, no matter 
what Jjarnj- such interference! took. 
I|',.v«a.repqatp<Uy emphasised Aat 
ff’it'fqpliaji ipr. Africans to fall into 


lifm' 'h'’lu^fbn 

ftaksmen ha Ai^.^wotdd da 
wbU,|o learn, , 

Compoiiy law AdnMUraHoa 

^ C,^EFUL rea^ng of iha ptw- 
viai<ms of the CiBnpanies.Ai»n<l- 
piOnt ffill, now available, does net 
support the tall claima made by 
tl« Fmanoe Minister in PariiamS 
when introducing the bill- The pro¬ 
posed Company Law Board is pot 
meant to integrate the regulatbn 
of company affairs. On the cont¬ 
rary. it clearly ajipean to be a move 
to fragment and ‘personaPse’ the 
adminisp-ation of oompani^ law. 

The Board will be a statutory 
body all right, but it will not be 
the autonomous body that was re¬ 
commended bv the Bbabha Com¬ 
mittee. It will not even have the 
powers which were vested in the 
Company Law Deoartment. The 
Comnany Law Department exercised 
all the powers of Government under 
the Cmnpanies Act. The Board 
might be siven the power to reen- 
late stock exet'anees which the 
Company Law Department did not 
have but, as the amending Bill 
specifically Is vs down, it will not 
have anv of the discretionary Powers 
rwYssessed by Government under the 
Companies Act. 

SenrJno 637 of the Companies 
Act 1956 provides that Government 
msv, by notification, delesjofe any 
of its nowers to a specified authority 
but shall not deletrate its powers 
end functions in regard to some 
fifty-two imnorfaxit sect’ons and 
sub-sections of the Act. These sec¬ 
tions cover neaf.lv all the powers of 
approval, exemption, ioves^ication 
and prose-'ution that the Govern¬ 
ment has. The more important ones 
relate to ; 

Approval of appointment and 
remuneration of Managing Agents. 
Managing Direflors. etc. and 
change of constitution of Manag¬ 
ing Agents; 

Approval of inter-comnany in¬ 
vestments, and loans to Managing 
Agents, Directors and their asso¬ 
ciates; 

Preventing ondesirab'e persons 
from taking over control of a com¬ 
pany, and permitting reinstatement 
of directors di^ualified on grounds 
of criminal offices, bankruptcy, 

■ • 1-*^ «*•,-« I* S'* r-iv''. 

-etc; .. . . . 

- ■*•?*!* ’** 


promimUD acemnits; mui 
(di) Jhdeniro of itttenst in anb- 
Alld vtllttocl Biatleni; ' 
IVkmiiting diraciDra from voting 
at hfMtt^a.awBtiiw on mttan m 
whjteh &ey luo lnt(ireBted>; 

In^Mction, invtaligation afiiff 
pnweeurioD of oompanm tlte 
initiative of shankolden or Cp- 
v^ment UnH; -{Hwenddh 

wpwiBiao trf *0^9^ tbMr^ 
noiders: ' , v 

Pridubftion of apikdtitaiag',i^ 
managing agents in i^tetp^ b- 

dustriu; and ■ • 

Presentation of an anrnial rol 
port on the administratiott' of ..'the 
Act to Parliament. ' ' ■ 

Since the Cnnpany Law 0t9^. 
ment was a Department 6f the 'Go¬ 
vernment, this reservation dSll libt 
liitiit its powers under thk 'A^. 
With the setting up of a Board,' (^e 
would have expected Government 
to delegate to the Board all .t^ 
above-mentioned powers, except In 
regard to the last two, whim in¬ 
volve matters of policy and account¬ 
ability to Parliament. The Bill c^f 
plicitiy withholds gll thew dis¬ 
cretionary powers from the Boa^ 
Where we had a single department 
before, we will now have 

(1) A Department of the Ministry 
of Finance (i) to look after poli^ 
matters, (ii) to seek the advicei of 
the Company Law Advisory Cogfr 
mission on matters specified nndgj; 
the Act, e g, appointment of mac^gy, 
ing agents, their rensuneratum, etc, 
(iii) to refer' ca^ qi 

ment to the propoaed 'f'ribunaJ 'wU(w 
is to try company qff^noes. and.l.iv) 
to appoint and, prroumahly* auper- 
vise the work of Registrars; ^ 

(2) A Company Law. Bogrd. *9 

perform high level clerical worly 
and' , . 

f 5) A quasi-judicial ‘ Tribupdl 
which will take.-over nearly all 
company’ law matters from .cc^irt* 
arid also advise Government on 
removal of offending persons from 
the management of companies, •, 

If Uus hi integration; thbn-the 
Finance Minister has made a dkr 
tinct' contribution to semantics. 

The organisational let-up of oWn- 
pany law administration is 'alftitttor 
of'minor iihportknce, whidi ft hot 
woi;fB mifqh dheuSsidft" Tn; Patlia* 

ic."; 
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■ •««?’' 'hy '‘liitf ” !«»& '»*> 'iliitt 

d tm f^^|>anc8 MUtittiir 

•wMlto to let it appear. Behtod ^ 
jtoto*^ ^ *>• qaaii.-jadicial Tribuiwl, 
m» Ftoance Minii^ will do what 
weeda to be dona in the tnatter of 
company law administration. The 
^rpose of constituting the Company 
l^w Board.is not to delc^te autho> 
tity to a body of competent and in« 
jde^ndent persons but to aerate 
power frtMH rpsptosibility, and to 
K^oentrate. poyer in' the hands of 
Finance Ministty. 
ffiCa M#09r« Coftwaalona 
-INDIA’S disappoitatment at the 
*.loBg-awaited'uriff concessions by 
the European Economic Community 
is two-fold, fw^t, the concessions 
are very much analler than what 
had been promised during the nego¬ 
tiations for- British entry into the 
EEC. Even the very modest re- 
eoinmendations of the EEC Com¬ 
mission to the Community’s Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers, made in October, 
haVe been diluted in the face of 
pressure from the Community’s 
African Associated Territories. 
cond, by announcing the concessions 
unilaterally, without formally con¬ 
sulting the Government of India, 
the Community has given notice 
that it has gone as far as it can for 
the time being and that nothing 
blither can be gained by negotia¬ 
tions between India and the Com¬ 
munity. This appears to be a con¬ 
clusive rebuff to India’s moves for 
a comprehensive agreement covering 
trade as well as general economic 
relations between India and the 
Community. 

Under the provisional agreement 
reaehed during the U K - E E C ne* 
gotiations, the Six had agreed to 
abolish of reduce their common ex¬ 
ternal tariff on a number of pro¬ 
ducts, mostly primary products, and, 
besides, had undertaken to negotiate 
a comprehensive trade agreement 
with India by the end of 1966 at 
die latest, but earlier if possible. 
No less a person than Professor 
Walter Hallstein. President of the 
EEC Commission, had held out the 
assurance, in his first address to 
the European Parliament after the 
breakdown of the Brussels negotia- 
dons, that the offer of a trade ag¬ 
reement with India stood. Britain’s 
failure to join fbe Community not- 

Judged the hopes nuMd 

by diesa and the frequent 

jtoptestotlona OT'die EEC’s hnxiety 






i90uiitn^ m concMimoSnft' 
have noW been ashoonoed ire pal¬ 
try. It baa been eadmated that die 
commodides on which tariffs are to 
be aboltobed or- teduced aenrant 
ior no more than three wr cent oi 
India's ei^tortt to the urmtopnify. 
*^0 list leaves out manufactured 
goods as well as all semi-processcd 
goods of any significance. The rea¬ 
son advanced is that since these 
goods are also e;tportcd by coun¬ 
tries. adier than India any reduc¬ 
tion in tariffs ofi Ultra will Bpply 
to these countries as well and 
should, Aerefote, form part of a 
general trade liberalisation by the 
EEC. This, it is argued, is not a 
matter which can be settled through 
discu-ssions between the Community 
and India alone. - 

The reluctance of Ae Six to make 
any substantial concessions to India 
outside a multilateral framework 
stems from their unwillingness to 
make any concessions which are not 
matched bv oAer industrialised 
countries. Much depends, therefore, 
on the progress of the Kennedy 
round of trade talks at Geneva 
Unfortunately, negotiations between 
the EEC and the United States 
have got bogged down and the pos¬ 
sibility of Ae Kennedy round drag¬ 
ging on inconclusively cannot hr 
ruled out. 

The success of the tlegot^ation^ 
between the EEC and the United 
States is vital for the world con¬ 
ference on trade and tariff.s next 
May. Insofar as Ais is in doubt 
and the industrialised countries are 
unable to agree on reciprocal tariff 
cuts, it needs to be considered whe¬ 
ther the problem of increasing the 
exports of Ae developing countries 
should not be delinked from that of 
trade arrangements among the in¬ 
dustrialised countries. This can be 
done by waiving the “most favour¬ 
ed nation clause” so as to enable 
special treatment to be accorded to 
Ae developing countries. At present 
this clause is waived for grouns of 
countries like EEC and E F T A, 
w'hich aim to establish complete 
free trade among tJiemselves eventu¬ 
ally. It can be readily admitted that 
to permit departures from the most 
favoured nation principle with a 
view to making possible freer trade 
among particular countries or 
groups .of countries is an inferior 
alternative to jU general reduction 
in tariffs and free trade all found, 




'posiMei fr fr 

''reitri0teq''jfcrqB fr«de 
but redpdhj |he Itojpptua towsum 
freer worM-widb trade. . ' 

UniPTru$t 

'J'HE debate oh the Unit 'Dwi of 
InAa Bill, passed by the liok 
Sabha on lliur^y, was rtot ifrioog 
rhe liveliest. Understandably, - bc; 
cause unit investment trusts are 
not an innovation^ but have worked 
with conspicuous success in - othef 
countries. To Ae Swa.tanfrb SftrtV 
and other ^kesmen of Ae private 
sector, T T KrisbnaraaCbari opuld 
point out that Ae trust would help 
to bofster up Ae stock maritet's by 
pumping money into Aem frenn a 
hitherto largely untapped source. 
At Ae same time, he could tell Ae 
bocialists Aat by enabling the 
middle classes and Ae man of 
sTTiall mea'ns to invest in shares, it 
would help to diversify share¬ 
holding. So all that either side in 
the Opposition could say was that 
it would depend on bow the scheme 
worked and with this T T K could 
readily afford to agree, 

The tiusl is to stait opeiations. 
modestly enough, with a capital of 
Hs 5 crores contributed by the 
Reserve Bank, the L I C, Ae State 
Hank and other scheduled batiks 
and financial institutions, Aough 
the Finance Minister hopes Aat 
eventually its funds would swell to 
Rh 100 crores. The trust will buy 
and sell securities, including bonds, 
shares or other stock of statutory 
corporations, companies or oAer bo¬ 
dies corporate. Its investments wUl 
be split into units which will 
be sold to the public. The Bill pro¬ 
vides that the value of these units 
will Pot be less tlian'Rs 10 or ex¬ 
ceed Rs 100. With Ae proceeds 
of the sale of ii.s units, the trust 
will, at its discretion, eventually 
repay the original contribution to 
Its capital, 

The two provisions in Ae Bill 
of particular significance to the 
potential investor in the trust are 
those relating to the distribution 
of profits and exemption from 
taxation. The trust will be obliged 
to distribute at least 90 per cent 
of its net income, dividends being 
declared and distributed - to Ac 
unit-holders onte every yCar. The 
tax concessions eranted to the trust 
are two-fold. First, Ae trust itself 
is completely exempted fr^ pay- 



lwo»,:'''tJni bfum 'hlf' 
)« iac^mpted tram 
'trail <W>4 trma super tra to 
miar^nsl ■cmi^ upio a maxuttuin 
«if Ks 1,000 per ftAuum. T T K 
expects that in view of these pro- 
^viatohs, die trust should yield an 
income of 8 to 10 per centjto its 
^pholdem. This is higher than 
the yield on any form of invest¬ 
ment at present available to the 
doss of people for whom the trust 
is primarily intended. There is no 
limit on unit-holdings in the trust 
by any individual but the ceiling 
on tax exemption will ensure that 
holdings beyond a limit will be 
less profitable. Similarly, while 
institutions and corporate bodies 
are not precluded from investing 
in the trust, the tax concessions 
available to individuals will not 
extend to them, except that in the 
case of the initial contributors to 
the trust’s capital, their income 
from the trust will be exempt from 
supei-profit tax. 

Apart from the yield, the attrac¬ 
tiveness of investment in the trust 
will depend upon the negotiability 
of Its units. The Bill provides that 
the trust will purchase back its 
units at prices announced by it 
from tune to time. Transfers of 
units are also to be permitted, 
subject to certain conditions. Tlie 
buoyant receipts from the (ioveni- 
ment’s small saving schemes, to 
which T T K drew attention while 
introducing the Bill, is a hopeful 
portent for the trust piovided, of 
course, the returns on its units 
compare favourably with other 
forms of investment available to 
the small and medium savers, 
particularly the latter, and the 
potential investor can be convinced 
of the negotiability of the units. 
Whether the trust will merely di¬ 
vert savings from other forms of 
investment is not the important 
question that it is often made out 
to be since the provision of more, 
and increasingly attractive, avenues 
of investment is necessary if peo¬ 
ple are to be induced to save more. 

Not unexpectedly, the demand has 
been raised in Parliament and in 
the press that unit trusts, cnioying 
similar lax privi'egcs. should be 
permitted to be established in the 
private sector. At its most sophisti¬ 
cated, the argument advanced is 
ytat_ concentration of investment rC- 
sotfrces in the hands of one or two 


iSSoI ptwato op aiSitop, ..itoaBBs 

f^r narrower marfeets ht shanw end 
exaggoraten movetaents in their 
priges, whereas Ae eodstenoe of a 
number of investment institutions, 
each following an indf^ndent to* 
vestment policy and con^fieting with 
Ae others not only contributes to 
the subTlily of stodc exdianges but 
also gives a wider chtnce to small 
investors, 

The Finance Mintoer’s answer to 
this argument was, first, that it was 
unlikely Aat ihcie would be imme¬ 
diately enough business for a num¬ 
ber of competing organisations and, 
second, that it was quite likely that 
Ac control of private trusts would 
pass into the hands of managing 
agency houses or big business 
groups. In view of this possibili¬ 
ty. he felt Aat the Government 


... 

exjpM»r|in«)^';,ioI 

w^ bifatiisaiioiu and trying A: 
exercise bver Aem only pum 0 Qft« 
trol as could be provided by a gene* 
ral law It would also be almost 
impoi^ole tp exAnd to any private 
organisation the tax concessions 
that liave been provided in the Unit 
Trust Bill. 

The Finance Minister, however, 
indicated dial it would be possible 
eventually to broaden the manage¬ 
ment of the trust, which willnB 
initially controlled by the Reserve 
Bank Arough its nommees on the 
Board of Trustees and the £xe<lu- 
live Committee of A© Trust, by Ae 
appointment of nommees of unit 
holders to these bodies, once the 
number of such holders becoassii 
sizeable. 


Capital View 


Cleaning the Image 


J^ASHMIR has again been occupy¬ 
ing some of our time and atten¬ 
tion. This is no doubt due in some 
measure to the bellicosity of a frust¬ 
rated Pakistan, but it is also due to 
the rather dramatic suspension of 
some ninety-odd officials in the 
State by Bakshi Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad’s successor, Sham.suddin. It is 
not easy to act in this manner. What 
about rules and regulations, and the 
processes of the law? But Acn, 
anything is possible in Kashmir! 

At first, the once-bitlen-twice-shy 
elements were inclined to believe 
that Shamsuddin was getting rid of 
his opponents in A© administration 
a la Bakshi, Aat probably a number 
of honest men had been convenient¬ 
ly branded as corrupt. This impies- 
sion, however, was Aort-lived. 
Shamsuddin apparently had acted 
against men known to be guilty. 

But what about Ae oAers? 
What about Bakshi’s most trusted 
lieutenants in Ae administration? 
Shamsuddin was quick to explain to 
Delhi that he could not deal wiA 
them in this slap-dash manner be¬ 
cause BakAi had made them full- 
fledged members of Ae administra¬ 
tive service, unlike Aose who had 
been dismissed. But, to emphasise 
his determination to continue Ae 
good work, Shamsuddin appointed a 
Dqnily Oiief Saezotuy to olip tbe 


Romeah Thapar 

wings of the all-powerful Ch?)t f 
Secretary, who during BakAi’s re* 
gime, was known as ‘Ae boss' 
to Ministers in the Governnmnt. 
■This move is probably aimed gt 
corrupt elements hiding beAnd ser¬ 
vice privileges. 


Delhi Taken by Surprise 

Shamsuddin has certainly acted 
liefore anyone in Delhi expected him 
to. He IS assured a warmer wel¬ 
come on his next, visit from .tiu»e 
policy-making Indians who have 
develoj^ a guilt-conscience about 
Kashmir, and not without reason. 
When he met Ae Prime Mmister 
last time, Ae defeat of G M Sadiq 
was still too fresh to encourage Cor¬ 
diality. Not wiAout reason, Ac 
Prime Minister found it difficult to 
believe that an unknown politician, 
and a nominee of Bakshi at t^t, 
would launA Ae urgently-needed 
clean-up in Kashmir. Now, Ae 
position IS somewhat changed. 

Visitors returning from Srinagar 
suggest that Aere is every possibimy 
of a concordat between SaAq and 
Shamsuddm, Aat once this rapprp- 
chement takes place the stage wM 
be set for the termination of the 
trial of Sheikh Abdulla and his 
release. For Ae moment, faoisever, 
Shamsuddin has prmnised to speed 
«p .Aa unn eoes to ri^. ]ign| t AimA 





«0uiii}^. t0 ‘,J» iuiidlMifiea. w 
'Sb«ibiiu3di« nni« ‘ 

He cannot U&e on aU 
^bn. wnl'ttioue comenders for pow^t 
iil valley « the «ame time. Not 
^t<l tiije Prime Minister want hUB 
>to. 

:T1» cynics, and they »»’«»/ 
fiew, continue to point to the laelfr 
Ions 5n Shamsuddin s cupboard. 
,Yt^ without a doubt, during tta 
ff>«Tilt> g months Shamsuddin will 
hove to decide whether he wants to 
give Kashmir a clean Government 
or whether he would radier 
in the footsteps of those in the Natio¬ 
nal Conference who are beginning 
to see. him as a threat to their ela- 
horate Web of corruptimi. He can¬ 
not dilly-dally for long. And. may¬ 
be, he will need to change tM 
National Ckinference into the Natio¬ 
nal Congress to break through. 

Who Will Expose Wkom f 

The corrupt leader, the Mrrupt 
bureaucrat, the corrupt politician, 
Ihe corrupt academician, the corrupt 
hangerson ~ all these arc under 
constant discussion in the Capital. 
Corruption takes a multitude of 
forms among those who control the 
power levers. A few bottles of 
whisky regularly from a diplomat 
friend j a scholarship in a foreign 
university for a son or daughter; m 
industrial license; a free trip 
abroad; a percenuge in the profits 
of a business venture; an amiient 
directorship in a new or o*" 9®"' 
cem; a free holiday in the fulls; 
an attache case full of bank ntrtw; 
a ball point pen; a transistoi radio; 
a gift of a gadget smuggled through 
customs. These forms of rorrupUon. 
and others too numerous to list, 
envelope so large a section of the 
Establishment that there is a re¬ 
luctance to get involved in ‘expo¬ 
sures’. There is confusion as to who 
will expose whom. So the discussion 
thrives underground, as it were. 

Is it possible that even as it 
prods the Sutcs into action against 

pockets of corruption, the 
Cratre will convince itself of the 
pe^ to clean the administrative sta¬ 
bles nearer home? Home Minister 
Nnnda would like to see this hap¬ 
pen, but the task is forbidding. As 
{or -thoM^who been surveying 

the S^dii^ iliwtion, they are 
l|iqdng tNt thg ^^ckctkes.in Bale 




Dslhi^ for lim ntonaeati, V 
iiig the arrivelf cd tvbitev." Ahd Willi' 
Winter* Conferences, sCminata ind 
viiitB by VIPs begin. Hie time-table 
k, as usual, ratlw impresrive, (% 
cialdom, howev^, continues to qe 
tortured by the rise in prices, sugar 
shortages, the food muddle and the 
‘declining rate of economic growth. 
But the ddiate in Parliament fails 
to throw up a plan to tackle these 
inter-locked crises. The Prime l^n- 
ister seems to be of the view that a 
toning up of the administration is 
all that is required. Others qieak 
of reviving the ‘dedicated spirit’ 
now dormant throughout India. 
The trouble is dial no influential 
person or group is prepared to go 
beyond peripheral issues. 

Msm ContseU by Conareunieai 

Over the past few weeks, and 
particularly since the Jaipur session 
of the AlCC,.the feeling is grow¬ 
ing fn leading Congress circles that 
no real change hi situation can 
be achieved unless the organisation 
of the ruling party at the base is 
galvanised. The present inactivity 
not only prevent a proper projec¬ 
tion of Covernmental policies among 
the people hut also destroys the 
possibility of a feed-back to the 
Government of the feelings and re¬ 
actions of the people. there was 
a time when the Congress Party 
organisations were able to perform 
this dual role; in fact, it was tliis 
role which always gave the ruling 
party a tremelidous lead over others. 

Surprisingly enough, this realisa¬ 
tion is one of the by-products of 
the so-called Kamaraj Flan. Mass 
contacts by party leaders who have 
‘renounced’ numsterial office and 
by those who were compelled to re¬ 
sign, like Mellon and Malaviya, have 
bwn strikingly succosfui. Indeed, 
even unpopular fiscal and gold poli¬ 
cies have lost some of their odium 
an a result of persuasive explana¬ 
tions. A leadership, which over the 
years became obsessed with its le¬ 
gislative functioning, is now being 
reminded that effective Government 
is not possible in present-day India 
without a continuous dialogue with 
the people at every level. 

So serious is this isolation from 
the people that very often decisions 
are.tak^ on the basis of svqqiosed- 
ly. aeeuis^ Aiaiysai of >o9l^ 
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If ,tlm Bhubaneswar, toasicui of 
the Congress Party, to be held eariy 
in January next year, is able to 
break the ttoathy which grips the, 
organisation at the base, it ma^ 
well succeed in salvaging the eco¬ 
nomic plaiB and perspectives which 
are today in danger. Other parties, 
too, need this kind of chaflenM 
and confrontation; for tome odd 
reason, they inevitably reflect the 
.flabbiness of the party in power. 
The crisis facing the Congress Parto 
today is not one of defining social¬ 
ism, blit of implementing it. 

Errata 

In the article, “Algeria’s Un¬ 
finished Revolution’’ by Frederick 
F Clairmonte fThe Economic 
W'eeMy, November 23, 1963), on 
page 1929, in column one, para 
three, please read “century” for 
“country” in the sentence ending : 

“ . . one of the authentic revolu¬ 
tions of our country”. The error 
is regretted. 

In part II of the article, “Death 
of a Maharani”, by Barun De (The 
Economic Weekly, November 30, 
1963). on page 1962, in column 
three, the fourth sentence begin* 

ning “ Nor is Benoy Chow- 

dhury ...” should be substituted 
by the following : 

“Benoy Chowdhury, who had 
been evading a police warrant for 
his arrest issued in November 
last year, appeared in -public last 
month and was arrested. He has 
just been released to fight the 
Legislative Assembly seat once 
again as the Communist candi¬ 
date. The Congress nomination 
has gone to a lady, and not to 
Abdtts Sattar. Narayan Chau- 
dhuri is the Congress cand’date 
for the vacant Parliamentary 

seat which Curugobinda Basu 
was unable to fill”. 

The correction was received too 
late from the author to be in- 
o(»rporated in the text. 

, . *-£d; 
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Coitrel OB Cemaionwealth Imnigratioa to CobUbbo 


«]{ ^es on Washington, 
die renewal of Britain’s Com- 
mdnweallh Immigrants Act last 
week went almost unnoticed. jThe 
Act, which came into force on 
Inly 1, 1962 was due to expire, 
onless renewed, at the end of this 
y^r. It was the first step Britain 
hod ®ver taken to curb the free 
entry of Commonwealth citize'ns, 
and when first introduced it was 
vehemently opposed by the Labour 
Party as a racial measure. Their 

f irotests last week were significant- 
y milder. 

The reason was partly political: 
an election is approaching, and 
there can be little doubt that curbs 
on immigration are on the whole, 
approved of by the electorate, espe¬ 
cially by the working class which 
bears the full brunt of the burden 
in terms of housing and jobs. But 
the change was partly also a com¬ 
paratively honest relection of a 
situation which in some of the 
large cities is tending toward that 
of the cities of the northern United 
States. 

Labour's Changed Attitude 

Labour’s new line was 'that they 
were prepared to accept some con¬ 
trol on immigration, but they 
would prefer it to be by a quota 
system agreed with the Govern¬ 
ments concerned. It is hard to 
see how this could be carried out 
without having the effect — what¬ 
ever the wording or the intention— 
of racial discrimination, and I.a- 
bour has not found it easy to 
a’nswer the charge that they are as 
ready as their oijponents for dis¬ 
crimination, provided someone el.se 
has onus of carrying it out In 
any event, Government spokesmen 
knocked down the Labour argu¬ 
ment pretty smartly by pointing 
out that controls, under a quota 
system, at the source of immigra¬ 
tion had already been tried and 
had failed. If the need for restric¬ 
tion was accepted, they said, it 
was the British government’s res¬ 
ponsibility to carry it opt and to 
carry it out effectively. 

Is there a real need ? The Con¬ 
servative answer is to point to the 


figuree of immigration before ahd 
after the Act came into force. The 
statistics that originally justified 
the Act were given W n A Butler 
in November 1961. The net inflow 
of immigrants from what he poli¬ 
tely called the “new” Common¬ 
wealth countries (that is, except 
for Cyprus, the nOn-white) was as 
follows : From 1955 to 1957, a 
yearly average of about 43,000. In 
1958. 30,000. In 1959, only 21,000. 
But ill 1960 the flow increased to 
58,000 and in 1961 it became a 
flood : the final figure for that 
year was about 136,000. The Gov¬ 
ernment annoimced its intention to 
bring in restrictions in the autumn 
of 1961, and the first half year of 
1962 saw a net inflow of 95,000 
of whom some, no doubt, were 
rushing to get in before the barrier 
came down. 

Rl«e In Immigration from India 

The Act introduced a voucher 
system, (for those who wish to 
work : students and visitors are 
uncontrolled) under three catego¬ 
ries: A, those with jobs already ar¬ 
ranged; B, those with special 
skills; C, those with neither fobs 
nor special skills. Any voucher- 
holder can bring his immed’ate 
dependants. The figures that follow, 
of application for and grant of 
vouchers from July 1962 to Octo¬ 
ber 25, 1963, are for all Common¬ 
wealth countries, but the weight of 
th'c white countries in them is 
slight. 


Category 

Applications 

Issued 

A 

15.000 

9,500 

B 

14 .500 

13,500 

C 

289,500 

37,000 

The issue 

of vouchers, of 

course. 


does not necessarily mean that all 
have been or will he used. Appli¬ 
cations are now being made, the 
Home, Secretary said last week, at 
a rate of 10,000 a week, 

The net immigration since the 
Act came in has been : .Tuly 1962 
to June 196.3. 34,000; July 196.3 
to October 1963, 30,000. These 

figures cover arrivals and departu¬ 
res of every kind, including those 
not subject to control. 


One interesting feature is the 
massive growth of immigration 
and, still more, attempted immi¬ 
gration, from India and Pakistan. 
The Act was originally provoked 
largely by West Indian immigra¬ 
tion : they provided 66,000 of 
the 1961 figure of 136,000. In con- 
trast, as late as i960 Indian and 
Pakistani immigration was only 
8000. In 1961 it was 49,000, By 
now these two countries account 
for nine-tenths of the applications 
(284,0(X) out of 319,000 up to 
October this year) and about two- 
thirds of actual arrivals. 147,000 
Indians have applied for C vouch¬ 
ers, of whom 15,000 have been 
granted, while some 6,000 have 
received A or B vouchers. From 
Pakistan have come 130,000 appli¬ 
cations. in all categories, of which 
17,500 have been allowed. 

One reason — we are told here 
—for the pressure that has brought 
applications to the staggering year¬ 
ly rate of half a million is that 
valid vouchers are virtually a mar¬ 
ketable commodity in India, which 
suggests that many of the half 
million may have no serious inten¬ 
tion of coming here. Another, 
conceivably, is that the more ex¬ 
tensive kinship systems of Asia 
provide a built-in multiplying fac¬ 
tor : one Indian aheady here is 
likely to be followed by a larger 
■number of relatives than would 
the corresponding West Indian. A 
third undoubtedly is that Asians at 
both cuds of the pipeline have 
been quicker than West India'ns in 
seeing the commercial possibilities 
of immigration, acting in effect as 
combined travel, accomodation and 
employment agencies. 

New Dimensions 

The swing to Asian immigration 
adds new dimensions to the argu¬ 
ment in Britain. The simple nu¬ 
merical o'ne, on which our restric- 
tionists are apt to harp, is the 
gigantic population of the Indian 
subcontinent Proportionately far 
fewer Asians than West Hidians 
come here. But 8uppo«e the pro¬ 
portion were to rise ? The British 
labour market has been able to 
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■ iudeew Ims jgMhtty, Pft>iiteti 
Gq)«^ it alwtnAt-a stMdy 
k^v <4 8®y* 250,000, i»rlic)|twftr 
wKien we ^re on tlie utreshoid. of 
technological , unemployment 
.. which already pjaguee the United 
? 

Certainly our houaing slock could 




Within l^its sttuatioiw the< Askns 
stand .in' a Rthec. diiTt^tpoaitkin. 
from the West Indians,< They had 
the inidal advjints^ tbet'the image 
of the Aaian here ia, mi^the whole, 
diat of a mote educated, man;e 


noit. Britain byilds about 300.0(X), large proportion of Britain’s hospi 

nMrl OiIkm ^ .i.—'f J_ t.. _ _ _ 


houses a year, and the housing 
position is ‘po'oi' i'u compariaon 
with other western living standal'da. 
The, immigration to date has heeib 
largely contained by what is (by 
western standards) 'Shocking over¬ 
crowding, which has provided a 
.rich harvest for racketeering land¬ 
lords of all races. These are seri¬ 
ous economic questions, independ¬ 
ent of race, though of course the 
argument is seldom conducted in 
purely economic terms. 

Hacial Prejudice 

The directly racial issues are 
complex. The general context is 
one in wliich crude and violent 
racism is rare, and its overt poli¬ 
tical expression, Uie fascist Union 
Movement, singularly unsuccessful. 
At the other extreme, those who 
positively welcome the new arri¬ 
vals are also uncommon. (If one 
reads Hindu-Muslim for white-black, 

' I think one finds both extremes 
more widely represented in India 
than the equivalent here). Perhaps 
the commonest reaction, among 
those most affected by the immigra¬ 
nts, is the feeling that ’‘they’re dif¬ 
ferent”, a'nd the habit of seeing 
them as members of a race and in 
, unfavourable racial Stereotypes, It 
is this that produces the alarming 
proportion of 'room to let’ notices 
which specify “sorry no coloured” 
or “English only”. It would be 
nice to daun that the landladies 
of England do not Represent the 
puhl'c at large, but it would be 
ontimietic. The racial stereotype 
may, of course, be accompanied by 
warm feelings > towards particular 
immigrants.' 

Here, in short, we have a classical 
situation of prejudice. In which 
what may be perfectly reasonable 
, phiectfons to individuals are trans¬ 
ferred to a group at la^e; a preju- 
dicR which is not strongly fe’t, but 
which , could .obviously become 
stronger, and which no doubt already 
■ 


'Tnaiaos, ■* - . 

So l«fhg tts.."tfa« 

arouses no strong feeHnp .{W w 
coursg .tfa^o lb m«]wridl«I 
Bast dMrica- herq) ‘«o. kma. Way (be' 
done. But if soung 'catai^lp^ 
abled«sthif^ . racial ,/tiw 

whipped up, the i^tiiave 
mighty find himself no mono pppu* 
lar.tlwii the gregark»» 'West. 

tain’s -most highly esteemed class).’ “• ^wir short «?f that, this ]^oa^ 
On the other hand, as a community 

— except for llie 8i\glicised upper " ".. 

class — they are far najre ‘differ¬ 
ent’, to the average Emglishman, 
than are the West Indians. 


tal doctors are Asians, and th^ 
have always been mariy Asian stu¬ 
dents (not that students are Bn- 


All the West Indians speak Eng¬ 
lish; in broad terms, their behavi¬ 
our is not unlike that' of a more 
boisterous and friendly Englishmen 
(the ‘Tommy’, I meati, rather than 
die pukka sahib); and they make 
no attempt to keep themselves to 
themselves. In contrast many of 
the recently arrived Asians speak 
little English; their customs and 
religion are strange; and they tend 
to be reserved and to stick to their 
own community. (This aspect is 
very fully discussed in “Indian Im¬ 
migrants in Britain” by R H Pesai, 
recently published here by Oxford 
University Press.) 

This of course means that they 
impinge less on their English neigh¬ 
bours (not always; Indian readers' 
must forgive me for reproducing 
the savage comment of a Midlands 
housewife printed in a daily paper 
inquiry Into native attitudes to die 
Asian immigrants — “They spit. Wc 
don’t”. Those four words rgveal as 
much — on both sides — about in¬ 
ter-racial misunderstanding as many 


cations for British Govemment'po¬ 
licy, J should guess that evqn A tiy- 
pothetical Labour' administration 
which pocitivply welcomed Com¬ 
monwealth immigratibB wbuld much 
less welcome the estabiisfamezit of a 
really large community diat would 
remain, in a real sense, alien. 

Race Prospects Gtoomy 
Overall the race prospects here 
are gloomy. In the near future In¬ 
tegration ol the new immigrants, 
who now total about 1 per cent of 
the population, seems unlikely. It 
is, alas, .certain that tensions will 
grow as their number grows, and the 
Labour Party’s proposal to make 
racial or religious discrimination an 
offence in law will not change pri¬ 
vate attitudes (the solution, of the 
housing problem would do far 
more). In this position, thej-e are 
sincere differences of opinion 'be¬ 
tween those who argue that immig¬ 
ration control tacitly encourage-, 
racial feelings, and those who sa} 
that such feelings will be far more 
exacerbated by a continued flood of 
immigrants, and that control is a 
lesser evil. Both groups would un¬ 
doubtedly be glad if the pr^ure of 
immigration could miraculously 
ease of its own accord. - 
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gieiier.Bl el^otts ‘ have- IdFt 
' bo^ Ttt^a Liberal Delno- 
criiiijB Par<y. ^oclaiiats, ibp 

Uii^*op{M8itio^ Mrty',‘ ^id» le* 
duM Mata “^aae tBW« baiow).^ 
*l|lie .L^iai *'0eniaciMtic Party 
bad lio|^ to ^in Jtwo-thirda of the 

t l, seate in the Piet so as lio be 
I to . change the Constitution. 
1^ noy it cannet«do tine even with 
the support of the > Indepen^eoto, 
iport <»• whom are conservative 
sup^riers; The Socialist Party 
too, far from improving its .posi¬ 
tion as a*result of its, “structural 
reform” policy, has lost grounii 
apct some * of its, leftist membete 
have demanded the resignation of 
the Chairman,'' Kawakami Jotaro. 
The democratic Socialist and Com¬ 
munist, parties 4 s well as the Inde¬ 
pendents have registered significant 
gains. But while the Democratic 
Socialists’ share of the poll has 
dropped, the Communists and Inde¬ 
pendents have won more seats and 
improved their share of the poll. 
It appears as though the more or 
jess total commitment of the J^a- 
nese 'Communist Party to the Chi¬ 
nese position in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute has not affected its position 
m the least, 

Chance in Strength' of Factions 

The election has slightly changed 
the relative strength of the main 
factions in the Liberal Democratic 
Party: 


Ikecla, Prime Minister 
Miki^ Chairman of 
Minister 

Mild, Chairman of 
LDP Policy Board 
Sato, Minister for 
Olympics 

Ohno 
Fujiyama 
Koyu Club 
Ishii 

Tory “Reformers” 


1963 

1960 

50 


46 

35 

17 

.12 

47 

52 

29 

30 

•22 

25 

20 

25 

14 

' U 

21 

20 


canditktee' ih a comtimnwy, can 
be diwfroud. Further, dhe'number 
pt invalid.^ votes In JapMese' elec- 
dons is usually very hig)^ some¬ 
times no less man fi dent. The 
ballot'pgMr is a blank sheet, milt- 
' abj y numbered,' in which the Voter 
has to”write die namte of the can¬ 
didates, either in characters (kat^i) 
or in a special Japanese phonetic 
' script (wrfdAtBwr),. . Sine© many 
Japanese^ surnames,; have ' the same 
' sound, it is a favourite trick of 
polidcal . parties to confuse, dto 
voters hy nominating candidates 
with similar-sounding names. 

Pos and Dpnts for Candidate* 

Japanese electoral law is very 
comprehensive and lays down in 
great detail what candidates can 
and cannot do. The legal restraints 
on a candidate’s conduct are so 
stringent — even house-to-house 
visiting is forbidden — that it is 
impossible for any candidate to 
strictly conform to the law and^t 
carry out a poll campaign. The 
electoral law is enforced by the 
police independently of the elect¬ 
oral commission and a candidate 
could be arrested if one of his sup¬ 
porters stuck a picture of his on a 
lamp-post! 

The electoral constituencies need 
to be redistributed so as to reject 
the rapid large-scale movement of 
the population to the towns. There 
is no conatitutional provision which 
ensures such redistriblidon auto¬ 
matically. The only way of doing 
it is to get an act unanimously 
passed by the Diet which is. of 
■course, near-impossible. 

The key to success in the Japa¬ 
nese elections lies in organisation 
and in getting in touch with every 
on© of tlje voters. The Jiban, or 
area of Influence, system is still the 


chief method of election to the Diet 
and these ,/fbonr are carefully ten¬ 
ded. Tire SoCialiHt support comes 
mainly from well-organised Sohyo 
(the trade union congress) chapters, 
the Oemoermic Socialists owe much 
of dveir support to the Doroei Kaigi 
(confederation of labour) and -tire 
Liberal Democrats have local-sup¬ 
porters through'the Chambers of 
Commerce and the various emplo-' 
yefs’ Federations. ^ 

The great increase in the strength ■ 
oi' the Kptto and Miki factions of 
the Liberal Democratic Party can' 
be attributed to" the distnbutioh of 
money through the' Liberal Dem.o- 
'rratic party organisation and-through 
public works subsidies: The weak-' 
ening of the Eisaku Sato faction is 
undoubtedly due to Sato’s loss of 
influence as a result of being out¬ 
side the last Ikecla cabinet until 
the final reshuffle. His anxiety to' 
join the cabinet though he i.s an 
outspoken critic of Ikeda confirms 
this. 

Policies Matter Little ' 

A foreigner looking at the’ poll-' 
tical scene in Japan is likely to be' 
misled into thinking that the electo¬ 
rate i$. influenced by the specific 
policies and programmes of the 
political parties. In fact, . .success 
or failure of particular programme.s 
has little bearing on the relative 
position .of the parties. 

For instance, the rapid increase' 
in the cost of living (10 per cent 
during the last year) is an issue 
uppermost in every one's mind. 
We recently took two guests from 
England to a department store. 
They found- prices so high com¬ 
pared with those in England that 
they bought nothing. Yet when-it 
first came to Japan four years OgM 
prices of most goods comparea’ 
favourably with prices in England. 

General Election Retuhs t 1963 and 1960 


The Japanese electoral. system is 
based o'n two or three-member con¬ 
stituencies BO tiiat every vote given 
to the top candidate over the mini¬ 
mum required for victory is a vote 
wasted,. It re-vitah therefore, to 
arrange for a party to transfer its 
votre firom its popular candidate to 
.its marginal candidates.. Faction 
rivalry-witWn a' party, leading to, 
compkhion for votes among its 


1963 


I960 


Party 


Seats 


Percentage 
of poll 


Seals 


Percentage 
- of poll 


Litieral pamooratlc 

283 

04,6 

286 

07 96 

SodaUn 

144 

294)8 

149 

27.68 

XMmeoratio Socialist 

as 

7.8T 

17 

8 77 

Oommunlat 

9 

4.61 » 

3 

268 

Ind^ndents 

12 

4.92 

6 

8.18 


4^ 


467 






lb Any 0 iii«r country a nso of over 
10 per cent in prices in a ^ngle 
year would be a burning political 
issue, but tbe opposition parties 
here have hardly exploited it. There 
have been no major demonstrations 
nor have the Socialists advanced 
any proposals for curbing the price 
rise. The Liberal Democrats* con- 




tettnion mat me in pifoes It 
of the cost of inpSd industriaiisa* 
tion Iwa not been chailengeth 
Similarly, the diaastrous Fukudea 
mine explosion in which over 400 
miners lost their lives on account of 
poor safe^ precautions and over* 
working of the mine to make up for 
loss of production during a previous 


.strike W imt 'Mbearel. 

Democrade Pajrtya «te»iaing et "Iraa 
p<tt!s. Appatendy^ the average 
Japanese voter does net yet regara 
his vote as representing bjs inte¬ 
rest in national pdicy. If he or 
his district succeeds in securing a 
small fraction of the nation’s natio¬ 
nal income, he is -satisfied. 


*ALL A 
BLOWING 

ALL A d 
GROWING'S 






What keeps blowing and growing in Bumper 
is IISCO Steel and in fact there is about a 
million tons of steel ingots a year, not 
to talk of finished steel, blooms, billets, bars, 
sheets, roils and structurals—coming out 
ceoselessly from the integrated steelworks 
These, the end products of Bumpur 
'blowing and growing', help to shape 
many a thing which form part of our 
doily life and part of our industrial life. 

L Indeed, in every sphere of the 

fc country's endeavour at present, 

IISCO Steel is playing a 
^ very substantial port. 
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Vhpojpulaniy of Popular i^ill 
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JfS Cdcatta on Monday the WtSet 
Bengal Cabinet decided to ex* 
elude industrial townships from 
die operadoti of the State Paneba- 
yat Act. } Tea gardens and < reserve 
forests, we were reminded, had al¬ 
ready been excluded from the scope 
of the measure. Promptly sprang 
to mind the absence of local self- 
government in New Delhi, where 
permanent damage was done by 
Chowdhary Brahm Perkash when 
he knew he would be out of ofHce 
in another twenty-four hours. The' 
Government of the U S A, cham¬ 
pion and defender of democracy 
throughout the world, also denies 
democracy in Washington D C. 
Democracy. Winston Churchill has 
told us, is the worst form of gov¬ 
ernment — except for the others. 
It must still be too good for areas 
that matter, politically or econo¬ 
mically. It is a little surprising — 
is it not? — that critics of demo¬ 
cracy have not worked on the 
theme. Even in Calcutta, where 
civic democracy is to be seen at 
its worst, the acknowledged but 
unemphasised limits of the popular 
will have received too little intel¬ 
lectual attention. 

Between the idea and the reality, 
Eliot told us long ago, falls the 
shadow. It is here suggested that 
the shadow, in India, has been 
lengthening alarmingly, with few 
alarmed (which is another alarm¬ 
ing factor). Monday’s decision in 
West Bengal, outlawing democracy 
from industrially important areas, 
only symbolised a contradiction 
that has been going on, at ^at 
expense, in this country since inde¬ 
pendence: the contradiction bet¬ 
ween our political superstitions 
and our economic aims, our eedho- 
mic superstitions and our political 
aims. 

Ti»m Plannina 

West Bengal also decided, on 
Monday, to introduce legislation on 
town and country planning to con¬ 
trol land speculation, unrestricted 
building operations and unplanned 
.growth of towns. Asansol and 
Raneegunge, the main industrial 
zones, are to have planning ortrani- 
sations. Dr Roy’s “Ruhr of India”. 
Durgapur, has already seen the 
consequences of rapid but unplan¬ 


ned growth; next door to hand¬ 
some quarters are alums and tea 
shops. If the Government of West 
Bengal has at last woken up to the 

E roblem, it is to congratulated; 
ut there is reason to fear that the 
new restrictions may onI}i inhibit 
growth, without stopping ugly con¬ 
structions in or around industrial 
installations. But that is a matter 
of detail. 

What deserves more earnest con¬ 
sideration is why<< panchayats are 
good enough for certain villages 
while they cannot be applied to 
places where things are happening. 
The planning organisations, or 
units, contemplated by the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal for industrial 
townships will presumably be con¬ 
stituted by Government servants, 
experts of sorts, pretending to re¬ 
present nobody except the Govern¬ 
ment. They will not, in other 
words, be elected. Perhaps the 
panchayat-ruled villages should b'* 
proud of their democracy and look 
down upon “developing” areas for 
their incapacity to organise their 
affairs through popular will and 
direction. Are they proud? Or 
do they envy the develonment tak¬ 
ing place in the “undemocratic” 
areas ? 

Deeper Dichotomy 
Tlie dichotomy poes deeper. In 
theory and wasteful practice this 
country clings to certain Gandhian 
ideas. It was left to certain Gand- 
hians lately to admit and exno.se 
the prodigious wa«te over the Ambar 
charkha in particular and fchadi in 
general. The loss through Prohi¬ 
bition goes into millions. India’s 
three plans have, for all their in¬ 
dustrial bias, invested, uneconomic- 
ally. millions of rupees in the vill¬ 
ages where the harvest has been 
mainly political All this in obe¬ 
dience to Gandhi. Panchayats were 
his idea too; and every State has 
enacted legislation to bring them 
about without for a moment pon¬ 
dering over their relationship with 
or relevance to the economic ambi¬ 
tions the country has developed 
under Nehru. These ambitions are 
overwhelmingly industrial, with 
which this writer is in sympatfiy. 
Panchayats are not; not because 
the people do not want cheap and 


mass-produced consumer goods . 
but because they have been told 
that “the good life” is at variance 
with comfort, let alone affluence. 
Nehru has pursued the modern 
path, without ever disowning the 
old superstitions which Gandhi, 
with his peculiar magic, inlrodured 
into twentieth-century thinking. (A 
handicap Africa does not suffer 
from). 

Those who deplore the ineffici¬ 
ency of democracy and plump for 
the apparent decisiveness of other 
forms of government forget that 
for one efficient totalitarian govern¬ 
ment there are and have been at 
least ten incompetent dictatorships. 
Criticism of panchayats need not, 
therefore, stem from a lack of faith 
in democracy. It rests, rather, on a 
certain doubt about the compatibi’ity 
of the articulate popular will apd 
the unstated and very material 
desires of the people. Panchayats 
represent the former, where caste 
and hypocrisy are the chief ingre¬ 
dients. The people’s greed for 
goods has yet to find its spokes¬ 
man. The chimneys of Durgapur, 
Asansol and Raneegunge do speak 
their own language; but it is a 
language without a script and, so, 
has remained unwritten and unread. 
Hence the proliferation of pancha- 
yats o\pr most of India, unindustria- 
lised, while Durgapurs and Asan- 
sols, undemocratised, have to be 
treated as isolated exceptions. 

No Conflict 

Any suggestion of an inherent con¬ 
flict between democracy and indust¬ 
rial progress is the last thing intend¬ 
ed. Even the widely believed conflict 
between agriculture and industry is 
thoroughly disproved by the Ameri¬ 
can experience; less than 8 per 
cent of Americans aie engaged 1*1 
agriculture and yet they have a 
permanent and embarrassing sur¬ 
plus while in Russia more than 35 
per cent of the people work on 
iarnis and then have to buy wheat 
from the U S A and Canada. It 
is equally untrue that rural deve¬ 
lopment is an enemy of industrial 
advance; the most beautiful vill¬ 
ages are to be seen in industrialised 
Europe and America, not in India. 
Why, then, are we in this country 
constantly told that this has not 
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Day by day, month by month, 
the face of India changes fast. 

Mighty steel penstocks guide the 
rushing river waters to turn the 
turbines to produce electric power. 

Massive generators, dotted across the 
country, send this power vibratittg along 
wires to turn the wheels of Industry. Electric 
lamps are switched on in village homes. Long lines 
of steel pipes girdle vast stretches of land, carrying 
water to thirsty villages and liquid gold to refineries. 
Automatic signals guide rolling wheels along a 
criss-cross of steel tracks. Radio waves race across 
the skies to help mighty Jet planes land on our soil 
with their precious cargo. And thus a nation steps 
out to tomorrow. 

As electrical and mechanical 
contractors and maintenance specialists on 4 

behalf of leading West German manu- M 

facturers, we too are contributing our jM 

bit towards building a new India. 
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BUick Flame 

ifiSP Pl«> Ntart tine by Jame* Baldwin. Midunt Joaefth, Loncfae, 1963. Pages 112, prioe fS* 6d. 
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^EN the literary effort of a 
member an “inferior” social 
group it widely acclaimed, one has 
to be a little wary. Not infrequent' 
ly, the work is praised not so much 
because it is done well as because 
it is done at all and when the bo(^ 
in question deals with tmisions caus¬ 
ed by discrimination against the 
author’s group, this possibility is 
even stronger. People have a pecu- , 
liar fascination for their prejudices 
and like to bo “analysed”, how¬ 
ever imperfectly. 

With James Baldwin, whose lite¬ 
rary ability is beyond question, the 
case is different. His novels, set in 
contemporary America, deal witli 
other social and moral problems be¬ 
sides the colour question. But he is 
a Negro, though not from the South 
— Harlem was hU home. As he 
himself puts it, a Negro does not 
have to be “very bright to realise 
how little he could do to change 
his situation”; nor does he have to 
be “abnormally sensitive to be worn 
down to a cutting edge by the in¬ 
cessant and gratuitous humiliation”. 
Endowed not only with high intelli¬ 
gence and fine sensitivity but ex¬ 
ceptional talent besides, Baldwin ha.s 
turned to leading language to the 
“horrors of the American Negro’s 
life” and to the “privacy of his ex¬ 
perience” for which there has been 
“almost no language”. 

This slender volume is not Bald¬ 
win’s first non-ficticm work nor the 
first such work to deal with the raci¬ 
al issue. But perhaps because the 
century-old problem came into 
sharper focus in the past year, the 
book has proved a persistent besfr 
seller. The titles of the book and of 
the two essays it contains are taken 
from Negro spirituals and hymns. 
Their dramatic and ominous ring 
echoes the central theme of the 


those described by Charles Dickens 
in the London of more than 100 
years ago”. It means that the course 
of one’s life is prescribe^ with “the 
limits of ambition ... set for ever”. 
It means that one is conditioned 
from childhood to a separate and 
unequal existence, with elden pre¬ 
paring every chUd for “a fate from 
which they cannot protect him”, 
watching lest he iilrays beyond the 
boundary. E\'en so, it means meet¬ 
ing hatred in every walk of life, 
coming home after fighting a war 
for one’s country, only to find that 
country unchanged. It means, in a 
terrible negation of the content of 
faith, the conviction that even God is 
white. Baldwin suffers for and with 
his people and his final verdict is 
that “the brutality with which Neg¬ 
roes are treated in this country 
simply cannot be overstated”. 

But Baldwin is too sophisticated 
a thuiker, too true an artist, to stop 
with just such a dramatic personal 
“account” of the Negroes’ tragic 
plight. What he attempts is a deep¬ 
er analysis, in terms of social phi¬ 
losophy and psychology, of the 
whole racial issue. The fact that he 
is deeply, personally, “involved” in 
the struggle does not rob hi.s voice 
of the ring of authenticity; in fact, 
his suffering makes the tone clear¬ 
er. His bitterness does not deprive 
him of objectivity. He notes, for ins¬ 
tance, that the Negroes too share 
some white prejudices — as illus¬ 
trated by the attitude of the Ghri.s- 
tian Negro to the Jew. He also sees 
that the question of race has as- 
.sumed other and even uglier forms 
as in the persecution of tne Jew's hy 
the Nazis. 

White Man’s Fears 

Significantly, Baldwin rejects 
what could be called an economic 


pie to treat you as they would w»h 
to be treated. Analysing white Ame¬ 
rican attitudes, he finds that they 
are basically terrified of “sensuali¬ 
ty”— which to him is simply the 
capacity to “respect and rejoice in 
the f^e of life”. The weak, on- 
eertain whites, unable “to rraiew 
themselves at the fountain of their 
own lives”, are divorced from reali¬ 
ty. And, concludes Baldwin, “what¬ 
ever white people do pot know aboill 
Negroes reveals, precisely and in¬ 
exorably, what they do not know 
about themselves”. (But then, as he 
says in another context, there are too 
many things that people do not wish 
to know about themselves). Also 
Baldwin sees racial tension as some¬ 
thing that has only “symbolic” con¬ 
nection with colour and which rises 
from the very depths of the whites' 
mental states, with their “unadmit¬ 
ted private fears and longings” pro¬ 
jected onto the Negro. 

All this may seem somewhat pre¬ 
cious to the average reader. But the 
socio-political analysis in the book 
is sure, to appeal. America, so well 
placed to demonstrate to the world 
“the uselessness and the obsoles¬ 
cence" of the concept of colour, has 
not only missed the opportunity but 
has even failed to recognise it. If 
she IS to be a true leader of the 
western nations — and Baldwin is 
convinced that she is uniquely suit¬ 
ed for this role — she has to pay 
a price: come to terms with herself, 
accept that she is not a “white na¬ 
tion” and en.sure the “unconditional 
freedom of the Negro’'. 

And how do the Negroes view this 
freedom ? Certainly not as a gradual 
process, a slow and spontaneous 
change of heart, Time is too short 
and the transformation has to be 
both radical and immediate. Bald- 


volume. interpretation of the problem. He win puts it thu.s: “total liberation. 

Here in taut, powerful, beautiful maintains that the social treatment in the cities, in the towns, before the 
prose —- not a word seems superflu- accorded to even the most success- law and in the mind”. The lart 
ous nor sounds inappropriate — is a ful Negroes has proved that what is phrase does not mean “acceptance”, 
picture of the racial situation that needed for freedom is “something Baldwin upholds the dignity of not 
IS America’s most urgent and com- more than a bank account”. He only the Negro but all manldnd when 
plex problem, ^at doea it mean thinks in terms of social rather than he denounces this impertinent and 
to be “coloured” in a “white” coun- economic power; and this social patronising goal that the whilM haste 
try? It means being born in condi- power he equates witli the power of set for themselves. But in raising the 
tions “not very far removed from retaliation. Only this can cause peo- question whether the Negro is will- 
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Imrmng kmm”, !»• ti^ly gd** to 
, tte, ijpnci Mttmne. He tjnTO nothing 
wOidiiy of eraulatlon in the white 
mail's public or private life. He astp* 
'‘‘flow tan one respect, let alone 
wiopt, the values of a p^»le who do 
uaa live the way they say they^ do or 
the way they say they should”. And 
die emotion that he is at pains to 
stress is not anger or despair, but 
pity — for the white man. 

The power and the beauty that 
are the principal qualities of this 
hook are genuine, stemming from 
the author’s suffering- But does he 
sometimes overstate his case? Des¬ 
pite what he says of the uniqueness of 
the American iVegro, social tensions 
of this sort are not peculiar to Ame¬ 
rica or to the hlack-white relation¬ 
ship. Even in America there are 
Other minority groups—^Jews, Ame¬ 
rican Indians, Puerto Ricans, Mexi¬ 
cans, Japanese, even Italian immi¬ 
grants—subject to discrimination in 
one form or the other, quite often 
as intense as tliat suffered hy Neg¬ 
roes. What makes the Nejjro case 
different is not merely their larger 
numbers or their social origin. Un¬ 
like the otjier groups, Negroes have 
no distinctive cultural affinity. Ex¬ 
cept for physical characteristics, 
their Afrian origin has lost all signi¬ 
ficance for them as a people. What 
keeps them together now is just 
that which they are fighting. It i*! 
a little dilEcult then to see Baldwin’s 
point when he says that he cannot 
accept the “present level of the 
American civilisation” as the goal 
of tlie Negro, and his “refusal” to 
change over from the African witch 
doctor to the American psychiatrist. 
Actually, Baldwin’s witch doctor 
left him long ago at the psychiat¬ 
rist’s door. 

New Identity, New Symbols 

One of the principal aims of the 
Black Moslem movement is to change 
this situation and to provide the 
Negro with a new background of his 
own. Hence the adoption of Islam, 
substitution of family names, which 
are a relic of slavery, by the letter ‘x’ 
and the demand of a,separate State. 
When the second essay in this hook 
originally appeared in the New 
Yorker, it was widely publicised for 
the account it contained of Bald¬ 
win’s meeting with Elijah Muham¬ 
mad, leader of the Black Moslems, 


IpWspeo- 

thw and findbitfepi nit ftsapatsto 
Black-Americiem-Moslem nation im- 
piandcahia-Tlffa does not mean', .'How¬ 
ever, that he has no aympaBries for 
their entirely undergtandanle ddsire 
to provide the Negro with a separate 
identity and his cause with a new 
set of aymbolB, But Baldwin is 
wholly American and sees the 
possibility of a great future for 
America. He hag a dispute with 
his country, true, but he does not 
reject her. 

In its central theme, the book goes 
beyond America’s racial problem; it 
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Baldwin ieeli that- mdta ■ Jbaetiaaha- 
are too “sfothfi^’ fo even enyhw 
the change so urgeittly • nweitod 
in tfai^r toOieto, Bw nore 
deeply ingrained fo human tBInre-r 
a fear thM tarns ohieMive - wh^n 
change means foe Jess of naf or 
imagined privileges. The consequ¬ 
ences of prolonging an uit<derifo}e 
status quo are s^om undhrstemd. 
People are congenitally myopte. 
The fire next time? Well, foey say, 
so what? 
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£;0»ilM0NICA'H6N is' « vltri 
biological process. Tb<» t«ia as 
it is used today in social aeiiineee 
ie token from aervo-mecbonks. Tbe 
concept in mcdianics turns ^ 
be s(»nething which' is necesury 
for a. ‘normal* life. .'Life processes 
' are more complicated. , On' 
'other ha'nd what a machine irsnp* 
po^ to perform, is built into h 
consciously by Human makms. The 
communication system of a machine 
is a simple two-way procesf. The 
classical example is that of a ship 
set On a particular course. Some¬ 
thing — a current, a stiff ireete-— 
may make the ship swerve to une 
side of the course. There is a bu'lt- 
in system of communication which 
takes in this fact of swerving and 
pikes the ship^to the other side. In 
' this attempt the ship may go too 
far to the other side. Again the sys¬ 
tem steps in to correct. If the ship’s 
course is put on a graph paper the 
resultant figure is never a straight 
line but a zigzag representing suc¬ 
cessive aberrations, corrections and^ 
counter corrections. This zigzag can 
he represented also, as oscillations. 

The behaviour of all living orga-‘ 
nisms . can also be interpreted in 
term's of communication, ^^at was 
- called action and reaction in older 
terminology is buf an aspect of com¬ 
munication. Reaching out for food, 
wHhdrawal from dai^er, are such 
copHnunication6. ' The very act of 
walking dr reaching out with our 
bands to pick an object Ulus- , 
trotes coipinunic^ion as described. 
‘ iabove.'11ie direction to be reached 
is set 'aiid corrected all dhe time 


.unttf idte obiecBve .ia reached. T^e 
oonective m^afllton is' set going 
ti/pen the eye sees that the objective 
ihight be missed, Some^inse -dxi 
e'ye cannot^ see, or the messsge. can¬ 
not *be transmitted to ths nerve 
centres or though the aasisags is 
.'received gnd transmi^ed the mus¬ 
cles are incapable of carrying out 
the meaeage. One 'can-wa^ - some 
of these prooeiMee when a child 
learns to walk or • brings its hands 
together,.^or fohns Its S&on or when 
in certain nervous diseases the hands 
or legs cannot reach the goal in¬ 
tended by the pye and the brain. 

Violent OsciUstion 

Disturbances in the communica¬ 
tive and corrective systems may 
lead to over-or under-eonpensation 
of actions or reactions. The swinp- cm 
one side may become so great that 
the goal may be entirely missed and 
the organism may be set on quite 
a different course. The swing back 
in some cases of error instead of 
being too vio'ent may not be suffi¬ 
cient. 00 that the wrong course, in¬ 
stead of being brought into the 
original channel, continues' its pri¬ 
mary swerve becoming more and 
mpre fixed in it as each swing be¬ 
comes weaker. In both these cases 
an organism . is Kt on a course 
which is ‘abfnormar.or ’anomslous' 
from the . point of view of the pre¬ 
sent direction. It might weaken the 
organism, might destroy the organ- 
ito or ought set it on a new oourro' 
with new adjustments. In cemin 
eases one can envisage conditions 
where compensations and recompen- 


sations. I e the- awing* ppijt Mdlta* , 
tions might become very giMt for 
sometime and the orgaiwB may ; ^ 
ultimately gain its -nonnidt'cottne - 
and normal rhythm. . ' " 

The communicftjon syaicm it- a ’! 
two-way process. Wo need nW con* 
sidec here the ndcnnworld, ^ ' 

cell interior with* iss.nWantf}» dm />: 
center, its protoplaitp to 'dto imme¬ 
diate Peripherie and- m environ¬ 
ment as tl» ultimale Pwrl4 «fnd tSe, 
chain of corn'mitolcatleRa in the 
nature of cbcmica^ mactlone which 
ere set up, These are-'not yet experi¬ 
mentally worked out, but we can 
think of an organism in an enyiron- 
ment where messages go out in the 
form of urgent needs end where 
messages are received back in the 
form of the various impacts with 
the environment so that the ways 
and means of reaching goals ue al¬ 
tered from moment to moment and 
sometimes the very needs a« modi¬ 
fied, The communication 4 two- - 
ways in different manners. It is • 
twp-ways between the center and 
the peripheral organs-—the mes¬ 
sages go tp and fro between these. 

It Is two-wavs between the environ¬ 
ment and the organism. The mes- - 
sages of the environment are taken 
np by the organs, transmitted to 
die center and interpreted. 

•V ' 

The life of an organism will de¬ 
pend on the favourableness of ..the 
environment, but internally on the 
efl^nency of dw communitadng iy»- 
tm whicb ,might even be.able to. 
triumph over some typp of un-favou- ' 
RibJeness of an environment. 
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this goal. 

]n«sen{ writer wishes to draw 
attsMtion to the fact that commuiU'- 
CB^n in its biological and mecha¬ 
nical environment is a two-way pro- 
<ieS5 and that it tskes for granted 
a certain elasticity between the cora- 
municatinf; ends. Not only ia an 
organism labile but environment 
also is labile. An environment is a 
particular environment because of 
die receptivity and reactivity of an 
organism. It is wrong to think of 
the two as quite separate. Neither 
has meaning apart from the other 
except as an abstract analytical con¬ 
cept. 

In society the ‘communication* 
system is of importance as between 
individuals end between groups. 
.‘Sociologists have described a condi¬ 
tion in society called ‘anomie’ — 
a state of lawlessness’. This may 
affect the whole society or parts of 
it or may manifest itself again and 
again as a sporadic occurrence in 
certain societies or might become 
a sort of an outlawed part of the 
society having its own structure, 
defying the society but living off 
it. All societies function and have 
a structure which is some kind of a 
moral or value order. ‘Anomie’ is 
supposed to be the failure in part 
or whole of this basic order. 

The author thinks that ‘anomie’ 
is not a failure of moral order 
strikin;:, at the basis of society but 
a peculiar type of communicat'on. 
As pointed out above, communica¬ 
tion is a two-way proce'-s. Many 
times those in power wish to com¬ 
municate thfir ideas in the field of 
economics, education and religion. 
The other way communication ia 
debarred deliberately. The frame 
work of values becomes rigid — is 
sought to be made rigid and abso¬ 
lute. Human values, becau''e they 
arise in particu'ar time and space 
and in particular societies are al¬ 
ways relative. The structures 
through which such values are rea¬ 
lised must not become rigid. Also 
as sor'eties become larger and more 
complicated, the overall value-refer¬ 
ence gets lost as group moralities 
emerge and blur the value struc¬ 
ture of the society at a whole. 

A few recent and historical ex- 
amp'es will make this clear. People 
suffer and make reprpsentati‘’ns. 
Their voices are not listened to. 


* il&ey-«iot{ dir^etedt 'naiiari 
li£» edmes to a atahdstUi; dhdoi eai* 
SUM and then the powers that be 
listen arid people get what diey 
want. The last twelve years of dis¬ 
turbances in Calcutta have been of 
this type. The last of the series were 
the riots of rice and fair prices. 
Each time the people got what they 
wanted through a process which 
bordered on anomie, which paralys¬ 
ed civic life for the time being. I^e 
tisual channels of communication 
were barred, proved useless, and so 
violent communication had to take 
the place of normal channels. 

Here again it must be made clear 
that in the present context commu¬ 
nication is not something written 
and read or spoken and heard with¬ 
out any action following. In the 
process as described with regard to 
machines and living cells, a com¬ 
munication is not merely a two-way 
process of information but informa¬ 
tion which is invariably followed 
by action. If a machine or a ship 
persists in going on a wrong course, 
its communication mechanism is 
supposed to have gone wrong and 
it is corrected in such a way that 
the information is followed by ac¬ 
tion so that the ship going off- 
course swerves back again. In the 
same way, when a living organism 
meets with an inimical environ¬ 
ment. it reacts to that informat.on 
and tries to withdraw immediately. 

Sociul Communicallona 

As regards social communications, 
we use the word without the action 
comp'ement. which is always pre¬ 
sent in mechanical and biobg cal 
systems. A Government receives a 
deputation and listens to what the 
people have said without trying to 
understand it or following it up 
with proper action. The proper 
action would be different depend¬ 
ing on the type of communication. 
If the demands are extravagant or 
of a nature which cannot be ful¬ 
filled immediately, the proper action 
would be to make people under- 
statid why these cou’d not be ful¬ 
filled immediately. If parts of the 
demand could not be fulfilled, the 
proper action would be part fulfil¬ 
ment ’ and part effective return in¬ 
formation of inability. If power 
centers fail in these actions and 
fail continuously, then rots sibo- 
tage, revolutions are resorted to as 
the anomic and crises modes of com¬ 
munications. Socialistic agrarian 


policy bn {idled In Ru»ia: ^ 
latest evaluation reports show ita 
failure in India also. But the com¬ 
munication has not reached the 
policy makers. For them socialism 
is not a 'means’ for social good but 
an absolute value. The communica¬ 
tion might be a general revolt or, 
as in the case of China, a general 
starvation of large masses of peo¬ 
ple, which even a dictatorial Gov¬ 
ernment cannot ignore. In such 
conditions if the powers are two ty¬ 
rannical riots and disturbances, 
strikes and satyanahas of various 
types become a frequent mode of 
communications because it is un¬ 
consciously realised that that is the 
only way to establish communica¬ 
tion. 

As regards communicability, there 
would be maximum two-way com¬ 
municability in very simple societ'es 
bordering on ideal anarchy. In such 
a society, there are no permanent 
power centers. The societies are 
small, the way of life is simple, 
there is no proliferation of classes 
within the society. One ran imagine 
communication to be almost of the 
type of simple machines and simple 
organisms in such a way that in¬ 
formation and action together make 
the communication. At the other 
end can be placed very populous 
societies divided into classes, with 
monolithic power structures. TTiese 
power structures may te all-em¬ 
bracing as in the case of the des¬ 
potic rule of one individual or a 
party. Tbeop may be power struc¬ 
tures affecting certain aspects of 
soebty like a well-organised church 
which admits no dissent even in the 
smallest details. In surh societies 
communication generally means 
making known the wishes of the 
power center to the ma'-ses. The re¬ 
action of the masses, if tfufavouj- 
able, is sought to be instantly put 
down in a ruthless way with the 
hope that the masses may never re¬ 
act but only listen qu’et'y. Tbe his¬ 
tory of the world upto now shows 
that such attempts have failed. 

An ‘anomie’ is a violent commu¬ 
nication itself based on value-sys¬ 
tems. It might draw attent'on to 
the failure of the present value sys¬ 
tem. It might show a new alterna¬ 
tive. Recurring anomie or perma¬ 
nent anomies occur because com¬ 
munications instead of being free, 
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i**aMWfe--.4 Wdtetft ty{ji of 'of^ 
#ded communication to coirect jlbie 
■Im^nen ctf the estubllehed. couBwt* 
Again the ‘balance* which is sought 
to be established may nbt be 
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to fulfiU one purpose awJ a s^l J»W>t :ift .laaert^Of of. 

system which,tt, made, of tivinror>; ***® fuwAmiemig ^tetlaei3v^|eaif «j| 
ganiams 'with an -extrOmely wide, bHmain‘1aw and humu!^ vahW |Hti^* 
ran(^ of new* edaptatioaei A violent ttfcea/ , ' * t' 


GANNhb FOR CONVENIEKOE , After a 

tiring day’s work how pleasant it is io rel4x, 
sipping your favourite fruit juice fro rh a^hilled^ 
small can! How convenient these^-SVa oz cans 
are! They are e^sy to handle and -take less 
storage space ■ Poysha, one of the leadings 
tin container makers in the country, pioneer¬ 
ed the manufacture of these cans. This made 
possible greater utilisation of our fruits and 
vegetables and helped creaie a hew export 
item. First marketed in 1 9 6t, hundreds of 
thousands of these containers, made by 
Poysha, have already been used by leading 
canners to export fruit juices to the countries 
of the Middle East ■ Poysha are -.thushelp¬ 
ing India develop now industries # arid also 
earn valuable foreign exchange. 
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Wu'^e^'-I^get tiwf jda 

> 4w ««i4 ‘Jwk- 

;-^ale^/jmW of the* Advanced &ll>' 
pupUs at tha ^ainitaid 
. $dhW. TTiejr. went 

ii{»di% average age 45,. average paai-. 

^n.io Ifceir busing Vice-rlbfl:, 

i^Had frofcssor Glover^ ’beMi" 
. «n En^ab. UmiemtSTt might ba^ 
)j^: Wjentlemen; don’t iargi^t-jou 
Kara a duty to keep youteelvw up to 
date,, you have' to eet an eitampk"^ 
1^, at iiamrd, company directs^' 
coionela, even the designer of the 
Pohtria ihissiie, art *‘old fuds” just * 
as'pinfessors are ‘laek’, ‘BoV or 
*Ed^ allowed to make spelling ipl** 
use four letter words,, and 
-put one foot on, the table, just like 
dieir pupils.' ‘file Advanced Manage* 
ment Coiiise is a hard tadcntaster 
full of thoaO' harsh raps on the 
knuckles that can- only be adminis¬ 
tered between equals. , 

The Course illustrates .very well 
bodi American ruthlessness ahd 
American democracy. The constant 
contempt- of Aeir peers for. those' 
very few pupils who owed their pre¬ 
sence mainly to their family mil¬ 
lions. was made painfully clepr. A 
paratroop colonel did not hesitate 
to cotrect a visiting Under Secretary 
of State, The faculty themselves 
kow-towed to the accumulated ex- 

? !rtise of the class. “Hell, men! 

ou do not expect me to give you 
the answer to that problem, for 
Pete’s sake! I am only a long-hair¬ 
ed ignoramus compared with the 
1,500 man-years of top managerial 
experience gathered ip thip room!’* 

. No Mealy-Mouthed Pblltenesi 

When on every problem sope 
pupil may know more than the tea¬ 
cher, then ih America’s-bare hand¬ 
ed democracy it leads to a harsh¬ 
ness of expiesuon reminiscent of 
die Gold Rush. Indeed, Amencans 
lora outqiokennese and are perpe¬ 
tually mystified by the gentility of 
Rritish underslBteuiente, My hus¬ 
band’s can mate explained hew . he 
had bad to cutp him of maaly 
mouthed polkenew: 

“Maurice used to begin his prO' 
sentfidons with 'We are afraid there 
Kbs beCtt a ceriaip anmunt isf mis* 


- 
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naiOidgemctnt . . .V afiraid, my foot! 

' W«>;'itra tmt afraid, we are -darned 
'Stun sud-we tefnte to 'beg to differ’, 
we.bloody welt disagree! Do yon 
know I had to ^nd over that Little 
Et^le’a draft Idee a -hawk to take 
all those .^hypocristea oiit^- ■ 

Britiah manners look partioulariy 
out of place at Harvard because of 
the system, used. by the faculty. to 
achieve' its aetf-proeUimed. go'al of 
stcetcdiing and breaking the .minds 
of its “pld fuds” before th^ get 
inetrievably rusted.by habit and 
msthutionalisattoq. ln(h»d, they use 
the words ’streU^ng’ and 'broad¬ 
ening’. so much diat one won be¬ 
gins to think of top executive minds 
as corsets. To achieve this ‘stretch¬ 
ing’ and ‘broadening,* the faculty 
uses the'Case'Method. 

' DoaUag with fqnab 

The Csae Method was originally 
evolved at the Harvard Law School 
at the turn of die century. For the 
past two decades it has been used 
at the Business Sdi'ool with such 
success that there are now over 50 
similar courses in the United States. 
The Case Method presents the s'.u- 
dents with an undigested and in¬ 
digestible' conglomeration of facts, 
relevant and irreleva'nt, jumbled up 
and buried in the heavy techno- 
verbose jargon so dear to American 
academics. As in life, the student 
has to find the problem before he 
can try to solve it. The problem 
itself may relate to anything, from 
the profitability of a passenger ship, 
to how to sell a business. Nine 
times out -of tAi he finds that his 
answer is different from that of the 
other students; yet he cannot simp¬ 
ly dismiss theif views, as he might 
that of a subordinate back in the 
office, since he foiows that they toO 
are on the codrra by virtue of their 
seniority, ability, expertise end 
readiness for promotion. He is deal¬ 
ing. with equils witK whom he can¬ 
not' be cavalier. In this way it is 
brutally borne on each part cipant 
that no single ideal solution to a 
human problem exists- For men 
' accuatomed to thhik that their way, 
or their compuy’s way; is the be^ 
'H not ffae only w«y, tUs b a hurt- 
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fill ahoric. . For the man who hhd ;; 
always thought Standard Oil per> ’ 
feclion. It was a tierrible tevelatiou 
to discover thM there were' others 
who ri^arded Standard Oil as quite 
fallible, .The Case Method teachw, 
that 'decisions made under condi¬ 
tions of Uncertainty must very' often 
turn out .wrong since it is eitiier 
impossible to get all the facts' or 
else that it would be so lime con¬ 
suming as to be ruinous or para¬ 
lysing. Sometimes the class b ire- ■ 
duced to begging for tutorisd ^d-' 
ance but no master how 'mu^ it. 
begs, the only guidance it |jnts ' 
ctfmes from itself, for the, teachers ' 
kre there only as catalysts. Indeed, ' 
more might perhaps be gained if 
they were prepared, now that the 
Social sciences are getting more 
firmly based, more often to give 
some straightforward instruction.' 

In addition to the Case Method, ‘ 
the Harvard Course is firmly 
grounded on a tripod: the mix, tto', 
technique and' the philosophy. 

The Mix' 

First, the mix. 'the participants ' ■ 
come from different walks of life; 
they are pitked by their spomora 
for their experience, ability, promo- 
lability. Nearly one man in four 
comes from the American Govern¬ 
ment, sometimes from the technical 
side -of the Defence forces,- tonte- ' 
times fighting colntiels with a fow 
civilians thrown in; about a fifth 
comes from overseas, .mainly from 
Britain. The rest are American 
busineiwmen of every sort, from 
the king-size corporations and also ’ 
from some quite little ones. One 
man was the omer of his owlit 
laundry -biisiiieas; another was a 
Vice.PTe.siclent of the- Chase Man¬ 
hattan. 

Each partidpa-nt has hb own con-, 
tribiition to make to the commdh 
pool of knowledge, and, to get the 
maximum result out of the “mix", * 
the men are grouped into “cans" of 
eight, sharing microecop-’c mona'ric 
quartets for the 13 weeks of foa 
course, fo addition, ideally, euh ; 
man should share a study groap mr^ 
a week at least once, with ea^ 
nis hundred odd colleagues. 
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'iowm- m me Cwe liletho^ h i|^ 
lunuing imw much peof^e ieudk 
from htnUK camned logger tiku 
aanhtws; it broadens their minds» it 
Ifiretdi^ their !»<»»*“»“• We take ifr 
finite’ care, when we make up the" 
bans to mix expertise and bade- 
und; each can has at least one 


eigner, one Government man, one 
financial expert, one engineer, one 
marketeer . . . then we mix the cans 
mto ever changing study groups, 
and finally, four times during me 
course we mix the classes”. 

Sixty - Hour Week 

’. Canned, mixed, stretched, broad¬ 
ened, the AMPs, as they are called 
on the campus, are worked as they 
never worked at college; an aver¬ 
age of perhaps sixty hours a week. 
Most of the class work is devoted 
to the case studies, though there is 
also a ration of straight lecturea 
T^e cases cover all aspects of busi- 
nesa, marketing, labour relations, 
costs and finance, policy, and there 
are also courses in business history 
and the relationship of business to 
the world around it. The idea is 
to enable men who are often pri¬ 
marily expel ts in their own field, 
to take an overall view of the pro¬ 
blems facing their organisaiions. 
Key to the teaching is the way in 
which the facultv conducts the case 
studies, using the knowledge of the 
specialists and the freshness of mind 
of the ignorant for the benefit of 
all. Americana are surprisingly in¬ 
articulate and shy, alid they have 
been taught that one learns only by 
listening; to get them to partici¬ 
pate in discussion is a difficult art, 
but one at which Harvard’s superb 
teacbeTs all excel. Watching a ses¬ 
sion is like a performance of the 
philharmonic, as the conductor, by 
a nod of the head, a tap of the 
baton, draws out fud after fud into 
an orchestral whole. 

Behind this attempt to orchest¬ 
rate the class there is deliberate 
policy. The idea is to teach the 
AMPs how to let a discussion roaim 
how to bring out ideas from their 
subordinates; the prcfesors are 
showing them how to teach since 
so much of senior management is 
teaching. To achieve this objective 
requires positive Toscaninis, for 
American fuds are not on'y inarti¬ 
culate, they' BIB also scared of be¬ 
ing labelled "egg heads” and they 
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HOW to GET YOUR BARKING WORK DONE 

70 MILES ABOVE THE EARTH 

When you order the Union Bank to 
transact business abroad, they do 
things in double-quick time, using 
Telex. Telex transmits the message in 
radio waves to the ionosphere seventy 
miles above the earth, from where they 
bounce back and are picked up abroad, 
at the required station. The Union Bank 
IS one of the few banks in India subs¬ 
cribing to Telex. Open an account with 
us to ensure that you get prompt bank¬ 
ing service in keeping with space-sige 
speed. The Union bank has correspon¬ 
dents in 50 countries, with 24.007 
ng O^ces I I 
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; of bolief^ to V 

. twdceil 19, if ncioasBaTy, bjr Ian 
of nesigution. liwir wioe 
of tbeir woik a persooBl dul* 
Jmge is iDudi stinger than in Bri^ 
ftoi; bitf on the other han4« they 
4 o not have the British o^Meity 
for academic detachment to any* 
thing like the British degree. 

To die faculty themselves, the 
most valuable part of the course 
is that which relates business to the 
world around it. “They do not see 
themselves as prime generators of 
dtange” professor after professor' 
groaned, “they have no sense of 
mission, no idea of the purpose of 
business in relation to society, they 
think that their duty is only to 
squeeze a hundred cents out of 
, every dollar”. The Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School sees business as the 
social institution above all others 
which has changed and is changing 
the world; they want businessmen 
to be aware of it, and to live up 
to this lofty conception of their vi* 
sion. This is not easy, for surpri¬ 
singly, the businessman, whom 
every foreigner regards as the 
lynchpin of American society, is in 
fact no more highly regarded in 
America than in Britain. Both his 
professors and his colleagues from 
Government accuse him of refusing 
to take an overall view of the pro¬ 
cess and the responsibility of creat¬ 
ing growth. 

Who Cares ! 

“Businessmen are not interested 
in politics; they are ‘agin’ autho¬ 
rity in general and fail to realise 
their own power. Yet if they under¬ 
stood that it is they who make 
America, that in the last analysis 
this gives them great power, they 
could influence Government, run h 
in order to bring about the kind of 
sorietv they want Instead, they 
wash their hands of it and leave it 
to the Democrats !” complained one 
professor Renub'Tan at beirt. who 
added “I hope they will wake up 
and realise that power and growth 
are the twin faces of the same coin”. 
And many of the Government men 
on the Course, who are nevertheless 
Americans, and therefore essentially 
rebe's suspicious of every form of 
power, arc so shaken by the paro¬ 
chial way the businessman looks at 


iMUMt 

- m lib '«i£ ibrom* 

vnm u Ae necoMHUy legnl&tor of 
di«^ The Covenuseot men are 
on the whole leas parodilBl than 
thrir business coiieaguea became 
thi^ haye been so mpt^ suwe expos* 
«d to the facts of American respon¬ 
sibility m the world. They have 
itecn holding the levers of the 
deterrent, ^y have manned .dnw- 
rira’s outpmts, they are profoundly 
conscious of the need to take a 
world view, to trade and aid, to 
lower stunting tariffs and to invest 
for freedom. Tltey sneer at the 
myopia of husinlessmen vriio only 
occasionally think of Asia and 
Africa’s new market^ the importance 
of balance of payments, or the evils 
of protection”. They are so damned 
ignorant ! Outside their own little 
field they know nothing ! Tiiev do 
not even understand how our Gov¬ 
ernment works outside the state 
limits. For some of them Washing¬ 
ton might be in Timburtoo !” ex¬ 
ploded a very senior colonel. Mix¬ 
ing with business tycoons had push¬ 
ed even the ex-fighting colonels, 
now in key staff posts, further to the 
Left. 

What the Foreignen Sar 

The foreigners on the course are 
probably those who benefit most 
from it, even though much of what 
IS actually taught has little applica¬ 
tion in, say, Britain, where Govern¬ 
ment interferes much less than in 
Amerira, and where society is much 
more homogenous. They gain con¬ 
siderably from learning the latest 
American business techniques; but 
they gain even more from learning 
to look at their own societies through 
American spectacles. Despite their 
often wider education, their articu¬ 
lateness, their often greater political 
understanding of world issues, and 
their training in bachelor parties — 
the cou^’se’s theme song be'-ame the 
British “Knees up. Mother Brown!”, 
it is they who arc the fuds. 

Americans are highly pragmatic. 
Their humility in the face of farts 
is truly unique. The most senior 
professor on the course issued a 
questionnaire in which he asked for 
comments on his own classes, inHu- 
ding his own conduct as a teacher. 
He got them; and he will modify 
his classes and himself accordingly. 
By comparison with the American 


pgluSGlilyi Avdk tkoae' {a^'wi^dii.|^"~ 
against tmir laoat dheridhed bet|«4%'{ 
even the idea that a deficit mmM 
be good for the economy, die 
eignera left to themselves would 
tend to use their mental agility to 
escape conclusions they do not like, 
but their can-mates accept no eva¬ 
sions, so that in ^e end it is the 
foreigner whose mind is most stret¬ 
ched and broadened by what he 
learnt from the mix. “My can-mate 
who is the chid engineer at Loc- 
kheeds has under him 18,000 engin¬ 
eers!” mused a Britoti, “there 
would be ne engineers left to go 
round at home if Rolls Royce did 
the same. No wonder we have to 
use matriculates as salesmen for 
chemicals where in America they 
only use chemical engineers. By 
Jove, our education »i behind!” 
“I have had all my preconoeptiona 
of America shattered. Firstly, busi¬ 
ness is not U, the cream goes to the 
faculty, the professions, some parts 
of Government, and only very much 
last to business” said another. 
“Americans are truly humble; they 
accept facts much more than we do; 
they have even learnt to accept that 
it is hard and thankless to be the 
world’s greatest power; and they 
work much harder than we do”. 
“The Americans arc a truly formid¬ 
able people, hut although I had 
been to America many times, I 
never realised how fnntiidable until 
I came to Harvard. Whether we like 
it or not, we will have to change 
our own society if we want to keep 
up” said a marketeer adding “it is 
not just education, it is the whole 
of their attitude to life; tbeir insis¬ 
tence on the right to stand up and 
disagree, their freedom of self reali¬ 
sation through work which is so 
dynamic. One day when I explain¬ 
ed to my study group how in En¬ 
gland we are governed by a sense 
of obligation to our juniors, and a 
reasonable respect for our seniors, 
they accused me of describice the 
feudal system. They may be right!”. 

Can the Advanced Management 
Programme be repeated elsewhere ? 
Techri-allv there Is no insurmonta- 
hle difficulty; indeed, India hopes to 
introduce one revt v^ar; hut 
ther it will provide the same chal¬ 
lenge in so respectful and hierarchi¬ 
cally minded a society is quite 
another matter. 
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general Insurance companies in India j • 

MADRAS MOTOR & 

general insurance 

COMPANY LIMITED 
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The yuMity of .*^ Mnenal iniuiince company dcpenf's 
«pOB th« centinuM patronage of its cliants. The ability 
to expand tho flald of activities and larve new clients 
sets the pate of Icagrowth.. 

The swift and ttaady trowth of Madras Mo^or & Generai 
Insuranca Company Limited Indicates* that It possessea 
both these qualities in ample measure. 
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MADRAS MOTOR A GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Regli^red Office: 52 Peter* Road. Rqyapettah. Madras-Id. 

Ppst No. d/l-Telephona 86551 (3 tlne^ <Nombar of TVS Group) 
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Rupees In Lakhs 
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An attempt u made btAow to present, as far as posable from available primary data, a complete set 
of National Accounts for India, on ike pattern recommend^ by the United Nations, for 1958-59 and 
19S9-6Q and to analyse thetp Accounts tirith a view to highlighting certain sigiUPcant features, 

[tn this article the primary tables referred to in Part 11 and the general findings eruimerated in 
Part III are the work of J K Gautam; M Z Mogriwas responsible for the subsidiary tables referred to 
m Pari IV and the analysis presented in Parts IV and V. The authors wish to express their gratitude to S 
Sivasubramardan, Delhi School of Economics, and KS Krishnastvamy.] 


pAST attempts at construction of 
a full set of National Accounts 
tor India have been thwarted by 
paucity of data, primarily in the 
Adds of private consumption slid 
capital formation. The National 
Income Committee (NIC), in their 
hrst Report, while compiling an 
illustrative set of Accounts for 
India for the year 1948-49, had 
filled the gaps by inserting symbo¬ 
lic expressions for; (a) consumers’ 
current expenditure; (b) provision 
for depreciation; (c) private capi¬ 
tal formation; and (d) private sav¬ 
ings. Since then, several attempts, 
both official and non-official, have 
been made to fill the gaps in the 
National Income Statistics and, on 
the basis of certain assumptions, a 
scries of National Accounts have 
been prepared. Mention, in this 
connection, may be made of esti¬ 
mates of capita] formation, depreci¬ 
ation and savings recently made by 
the Central Statistical Organisation 
(CSO), the Reserve Bank of India 
and the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research. On the basis 
of these data, National Accounts 
on the pattern laid down by the 
NIC have been constructed, among 
others, by B K Barpujari for the 
years 1951-52 to 1955-56 (Indian 
National Income Conference Papers 
[INICP], 1960); K L Narang for 
the years 19^-49 to 1957-58 
(INICP, 1961); and K N C Pillai 
for the years 1958-59 and 1959-60 
(The Economic Weekly, December 
1, 1962). 

The latest set of Accounts pre¬ 
sented by Pillai incorporates certain 
refinements not possible earlier and 
are based on CSO’s (a) Estimates 
of Gross Capital Formation and (b) 
Revised Senes of National Income 
Statistics, both issued in 1961. 
Further, although the accounts pre¬ 
sented by him generally follow the 
pattern laid down by the NIC, they 


are elaborated, to some extent, in 
respect of the Re^ of the World 
Sector, where a capital reconcilia¬ 
tion account has been shown sepa¬ 
rately. However, even these ac¬ 
counts fall short of the system re¬ 
commended by the United Nations 
inasmuch as: 

(a) the Account relating to dis¬ 
tribution of national income by 
(actor shares has not been presented; 

(b) distinction between enter¬ 
prises and households has not been 
shown; and, 

(c) capital reconciliation ac¬ 
counts for the private and Govern¬ 
ment sectors have not been separated. 

The practical utility of Pillai’s 
Accounts for formulation of econo¬ 
mic policy is also limited on ac¬ 
count of their short coverage of 
only two years; but this was un¬ 
avoidable because detailed accounts 
for public authorities presented in 
the Revised Series of the National 
Income Statistics issued by the CSO 
(which, as noted earlier, forms 
one of the basic sources for Pillai’s 
estimates) are confined to 1958-59 
and 1959-60. Thus, even a decade 
after the publication of the NIC’s 
reports, a complete set of National 
Accounts for India has not been 
prepared despite the fact that prin¬ 
cipal constituents are obtained only 
as residuals. It may also be point¬ 
ed out that the present procedure 
of obtaining private consumption 
expenditure only as a residual item 
robs the Indian Ac<,ounting methods 
of their authenticity, since there is 
no way of cross-checking the reli¬ 
ability of various estimates involv¬ 
ed. However, to begin with, even 
such tentative estimates for the 
past ten years or so, if properly 
worked out, can be of considerable 
value to policy makers. In this 
sense, even the modest attempt by 
Pillai marks a significant step. It 


is attempted here to carry the 
effort forward. 

n 

A Set of Accounts for 19S8<S9 
and 1959«60 

A full set of National Accounts 
(or India on the pattern recom¬ 
mended by the United Nations is 
presented on pages 2004 and 2005. 
These accounts improve upon the 
ones presented by Pillai in the 
following respects : 

(a) Constructed on the U N 
model, they give distribution of 
National Income by factor shares, 
distinguish between enterprises and 
households and separate capital K* 
conciliation accounts for all the 
sectors involved. 

(b) Details of financing of gross 

capital formation in India fm: 
1948-49 to 1959-60 as worked out 
by the CSO have now been made 
available, enabling us to show sepa¬ 
rate primary data in respect of 
savings, net borrowings and provi¬ 
sion for depreciation. ^ 

(c) In the CSO’s Estimates of 
Gross Capital Formation, some ad¬ 
justments have been carried out in 
the Revised Estimates of National 
Income to allow for higher depre¬ 
ciation on house property sector 
and for new rural incomes from 
land development and irrigation 
programmes. ,The present set of 
accounts have been derived from 
the Revised Estimates of National 
Income so adjusted and, thus, 
modify Pillai’s accounts which 
were based on the unadjusted data. 

While studying the present set 
of Accounts, the following metho¬ 
dological aspects may b? k^t hi 
view: 

(a) Distribution of National In¬ 
come by factor shares has been 
worked out on the basis of the as¬ 
sumption that the percentage shares 

2005 




i(a|bwd\AMoimta W In^ hr VI^M-9Sf,mfAt9^lMi 

(Rs Cwts, at CuTfitu THfii) 

Aecoimt It DomaMie Pt ad u et 




1958-59 

1959-60 



1958-59 

1959.60 

l.l 

Net domestic product at factor cost 



1.5 

Private consumption expenditure 




(2.9) 

12175 

12495 


(4.1) 

10768 

10939 

1.2 

Provision for domestic fixed capital 



1.6 

General Government consumption 




consumption (3.4+4.144-5.17)) 

830 

871 


expenditure (5 1) 

955 

1034 

1.3 

Iiuitrect taxes (5.8) 

893 

962 

1.7 

Gross domestir fixed cspltal forma¬ 



1,4 

Lets-, subsidies (5 2) 

—48 

—51 


tion (3.1) 

2153 

2276 




1.8 

Increase in stock (3.2) 

357 

258 





1.9 

Exports of goods and services (6.1) 
L*ss' imports of goods and services 

719 

767 





1.10 




Gross domestic product at market 

13850 

14277 


(64) 

Expenditure on gross domestic 

—1101 

—997 


prices 


product 

13050 

14277 


ActrounI 2: Natiotial Income 


2.1 

Compensation of employees (4.7) 

3653 

3749 

2.9 

Net domestic product at factor cost 



2 2 

Income from unincorporated enter¬ 




(1 1) 

12175 

12495 


prises (4.8) 

5600 

5747 

2.10 

Net factor income from test of the 



2.3 

Income from property (4 9) 

2736 

2777 


world (6 2) 

— 19 

—24 




112 


Adjustment to item (6.7) 

—9 

—I 

2.4 

Saving of corporations (3 3) 

84 





2.5 

Direct tuxes on corporations (5.9) 

54 

78 





2.6 

Gen. Govt, income from property & 
entrepreneurship (5.6) 

84 

103 





2.7 

L 0 SS' interest on the public debt (5 7) —64 

—96 





2.8 

Lew • Interest on ronsuiners’ debt (4 2) — 

— 






National Income 

12147 

12470 


Net national product at f c 

12147 

12470 



Account 3: 

Domestic Capital Formation 



3 1 

Gross domestic fixed capital forma¬ 



3 3 

Saving of corporations (2.4) 

84 

112 


tion (1.7) 

2153 

2276 

34 

Provision for fixed capital consump¬ 



3.2 

Increase in stocks (1.8) 

357 

258 

3 5 

tion in corporations (1 -2) 

Net capital transfers to corpora¬ 

97 

lin 






tions (514+6.8+4 15) 

« 

* 





3 6 

Net borrowing of corporations— 
(4.18 + 5.19+6.11) 

Finance of gross capital formation 

243 

314 






m corporatiqtiH 

424 

536 





3 7 

Finance of grow- capital formation 
in non-corporate private sector 
(412) 

1481 

1363 





3.8 

Finance of gross < apiial formation 
in non-corporate public sector (5.13) 

605 

635 






Finance of gross domestic capilal 




Gross domestic capital formation 

2510 

2534 


formation 

2510 

2534 


Account 4: HouKchold and Private Non-Profit Inatitutionh 
Current Account 


4.1 Consumption expenditure (15) 

4 2 Interest on consumers’ debt 42.8) 

4.3 Direct taxes (5 10) 

4.4 Other current transfers to gen 
govt. (5.11) 

4.5 Current transfers to rest of the 
world (6.5) 

4 6 Saving (4'13) 

Disposal of Inromr 


4 12 Finance of gross capital formation 
In non-corporate private sector (3.7) 


Disbursements 


10768 

10939 

4 7 

Compensation of employees (2-1) 

3653 

3749 

_ 

— 

4 8 

Income from unincorporated enter 



303 

292 


prises (2 2) 

* 5600 

5747 



4.9 

Income from property (2.3) 

2736 

2777 



4 in 

Current transfers from gen 




___ 


govt. (53) 

160 

190 



4 11 

Current transfers from rest of the 



18 

16 


world (6.3) 

57 

53 

1117 

1269 


Income of households & private 



12206 

12516 


non-profit institutions 

12206 

12516 

Capital ReconelUatlon Account 





4 13 

Saving (4 6) 

1117 

1269 

1481 

1363 

4 14 

Provisioin for fixed capital con- 






sumptioA (1.2) 

670 

695 



4.15 

Net capital transfers from corpora¬ 






tions (3.5) 

* 

• 



4 16 

Net capita) transfers from gen 






govt. (5.15) 

« 

* 



4.17 

Net capital transfers from rest of 






the world (6.9) 

« 

« 



4.18 

Net borrowings —(3.0+5 19+6 11) 

—306 

—601 

1481 

1363L 


Receipts 

1481 

1363 


2004 


4 ywcMwai 

OltMM Ai BCI t 


3.1 

Coiuumptioa expenditure (1.6) 

935 

1034 

5.2 

Subsidies (1.4) 

48 

51 

5,3 

Ciurent transfers to households 
(4.10) 

160 

190 

5.4 

Current transfers to test of the 
world (6.5) 



5.5 

Saving (5.16) 

107 



Disposal of current levenue 

1270 

1339 


5,6 

Income Irom property k entrepre¬ 
neurship (2.6) 

84 

103 

5.7 

L»$s'. interest on public ddbt_(2.7) 

—64 

—96 

5.8 

Indirect taxes (1.3) 

893 

962 

5.9 

Direct taxes on corporaticms (2.5) 

54 

962 

5 10 

Direct taxes on households (5.3) 

303 

292 

5.11 

Other current transfers from houw- 
holds (4.4) 



5.12 

Cumnt transfers from rest of the 
world (6,3) 

. 



Current revenue 

1270 

1539 


CanlUil KecoaclUation Accouni 


3.13 Finance of gross capital formation 

In non-corporate public sector (3.8) 605 635 

3 14 Net capital transfers to coipora- 

tiong (3.5) * * 

5,15 Net capital transfers to non-corpo- 

rate private sector (4.16) * * 

Disbursements 605 635 


5.16 

Saving (5.5) 

107 

64 

5.17 

Provision for &xed cap consump¬ 
tion (1.2) 

63 

66 

sli^ 

Net capital transfers from rest of 
the world (6.10) 

« 

s 

5 19 

Net borrowing —(3.6-1-4 18-1-6.11) 
including capital transfers 

435 

505 


Receipts 

605 

635 


Account 6t External TrantacUons (real of the World Account) 
Current Account 


6.1 

Exports of goods & non-factor ser¬ 



6.4 

Imports of goods & non-factor ser¬ 




vices (19) 

719 

767 


vices (1.10) 

1102 

997 

62 

Net factor income from rest of the 



6.5 

Current transfers to rest of the 




world (2 10) 

— 19 

—24 


world (4.5-I-5.4) 

18 

16 

6 3 

Current transfers from rest of the 



66 

Surplus of nation on current ac¬ 




world (4 11-1-5 12) 

57 

53 


count (6.7) excluding official dona¬ 








tions 

—363 

—217 


Current receipts 

757 

796 


Disposal of current receipts 

757 

796 



Capital Reconeiilation Acoouist 



6 7 

SurjDlus of nation on current ac¬ 



6 11 

Net lending to the rest of the world 




count (6-6) 

—363 

—217 


—(3.6-1-418-1-5)9) including capi¬ 



68 

Net capital transfers from rest of the 




tal transfers 

—372 

—218 


world to corporations (3.5) 

« 

* 





6.9 

Net capital transfers from rest of 








the world to households (4.17) 

• 

• 





6 10 

Net capital transfers from rest of 








the world to general government (5 18) * 

• 






Adjustment made to Item 6 7 

—9 

—I 






Receipts 

-372 

—218 


Disburscraenls 

—372 

—218 


Figures for capital transfers are not separately available 
and the game are, therefore, merged with the net borrow- 
ingg/lendings 


accruing to land, labour and capi¬ 
tal during 1958-59 and 1959-60 
would be the same as earlier esti¬ 
mated for the previous five years 
by R Narayanan and Bina Roy 
(INICP, 1961).‘ 

(b) The estimate for ‘net bor¬ 
rowings from abroad’ given in 
CSO’s ‘Financing of Gross Capital 
Formation’, is nothing but the ‘net 
capital inflow’ as worked out by 
the Reserve Batik of India {RBI 
Bulletin, August 1961); this esti¬ 
mate, however, is different from 
“sumlus of nation on current ac¬ 
count” as shown in the balance of 
payments statistics, since the former 
includes certain items like unpaid 
imports, retained earnings of for¬ 


eign companies and savings in the 
form of gold, which do not form 
part of the latter. This necessitated 
a suitable adjustment in the figure 
relating to ‘net borrowings from 
abroad’ adapted by us. 

(c) On account of non-availabi¬ 
lity of data, unilateral capital 
transfers could not be shown sepa- 
raftely in the various capital re¬ 
conciliation accounts and the same 
were merged with net borrowings. 

(d) In the absence of any better 
alternative,® the estimates of pri¬ 
vate consumption expenditure in 
the present set of Accounts too 
continue to be derived as residuals. 


Ill 

Some General Observations on 
the National Accounts for 
1958-59 and 1959-60 

A proper analysis of National 
Accounts is piossible only when 
these accounts are presented for a 
serie.s of years. If after their 
‘‘Proposals for Revised Series of 
National Income Statistics”, are 
finalised, the CSO undertakes to 
publish regularly detailed account** 
on the lines of the “Proposals”, 
then National Accounts for a series 
of years would be available. For 
the time being, however, we have 
to content ourselves with the follow¬ 
ing general observations. 
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Aii this happened over 300 years ago. At the Gol Gumbaa in Bijapur, King 
Mohammed Add Shah and the exquisite Rambha are climbing the stairs of 
the building to test its fantastic acoustics. Rambha stops midway while Adil 
Shah goes right to the top 

“Do you love me Rambha?” whispers the King. The words echo 
down to his beloved "Very much, my lord”, she replies, “More than 
your life?” whispers Add Shah. “Do you doubt me, my lord?” Rambha 
asks passionately. The King’s eyes twinkle with mischief. “Would I ask you 
if I didn’t?” Suddenly there is a rustle of silk as Rambha throws herself 
down on the floor below.,, 

As you walk into the Gol Gumbaz, your soft footsteps resound 
like thunder above the graves of the two lovers, while somebody tells 
you their story. To bear the myths and legends of our country is one 
of the pleasures of motoring. And you discover so much more when 
you go by road. 
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l 'IMmmI 'in'’ 

<!«DM «KKinK«fra worii: «nit M 
follow*: 

At Current Frico 
{Rs Crorts) 


Zton 

196A6» 2P8M0 

lU National Inconw 
Iseiwi Net facttHT 
Income 

12.147 

12,470 

from' abroad 
2. Nat domeatic 
product at factor 


—25 

coat 

12,176 

12,405 

PlQ*: Depreciation 
3. Groaa domeatic 
product at factor 

830 

871 

cost 

Pill*: Indirect 

taxea net of 

18,005 

18.806 

subsldiea 

4. Orosa domestic 
product at market 

840 

Oil 

prices 

18,860 

14,277 


Item 


. it# ,l3^'%eoito' loiUMtkxO' 

in €ioi|>or«tB sM^or t^ilf pablio 
and private) was finaiioed fioin 
intenwl and extsrnol sources in 
the following proporticnu; 

(feremutgea) 




(b) -The percentage distribution 
of' expenditure on gross domestic 
product is as follows: 


(Percentages) 


19S8-fi9 1959^ 



vorimions ito 1^:k 


Ite m _ 

Intsmal sources 
(Savings and 
depreciation) 
Kxtemol sources 
(borrowings both 
wlttaln tbe country 
and from 
abroad) 


198940 


d&7 41.4 


7.9 


594 


1. Private consump¬ 
tion expenditure 774 79.7 

2. Oeneral Govern- 

ment consumption 
expenditure 9.9 7.2 

3. Gross domestic 
fixed capital 

formation 16.6 16.8 

4. Inventories 2 6 1.9 

5. Excess of Imports 
over exports of 
goods and 

services —2.8 —1.9 

Total 100 0 100.0 

(c) Assuming the population of 
India to be 416 and 425 millions 
for 1958-59 and 1959-60, respecti¬ 
vely, per capita private consump¬ 
tion for both the years works out 
to about Rs 260 or about 70 nayc 
paise per day per person. 


(e) The proportion of gross 
capital formation in the corporate 
sector to the total gross capital 
formation in the country Works out 
to be about 17 per cent in 1958-59 
and 21 per cent hi 1959-60; the 
share of the non-corporate sector, 
on the other hand, was as high as 
59 per cent in 1958-59 and 53 per 
cent in 1959-60. However, the 
coiporate sector’s share was increas¬ 
ing and die share of the non-corpo¬ 
rate sector was on the decline. 

IV 

Analysis of Variations between 
1958-59 and 1959-60 in the 
National Accounts 

On the basis of the set of Ac¬ 
counts presented earlier, a set of 

Transactions Matrix 


Tal^ ^ _. 

National Accouctta for India havd' 
been pMpaibd,* lliese Tables 
attempt a marginal analysis show¬ 
ing only the differences in 1959-60 
compared to 1958-59 and are pre¬ 
sented in a simplified form. Ilius 
accounts 1 and 2 have been conso¬ 
lidated in a single Gross National 
Income and Product Account. The 
capital reconciliation accounts have 
been omitted in view of the fact that 
the utility of such accounts from 
an analytical point of view is limit¬ 
ed, since, as mentioned earlier, 
capital transfers could not be 
shown separately. Thus, accounts 
2, 3 and 4 respectively show cur¬ 
rent accounts of: (a) household 
and private non-profit institutions 
sector, (b) Government sector and 
(c) rest of the world sector. Ac¬ 
count 5 shows the Gross Savings 
a'nd Investment account which takes 
the form of a resting account in¬ 
corporating the residual item* of 
the preceeding four accounts. 

The simplified set of accounts 
relating to variaUons during 1959- 
60 is re-arranged below in the form 
of a transactions matrix. 


Payments by Producers 

Consumers 

Govern. 

Foreign | 

Sub 1 

Grow 

Total 

Receipts by 



ment 

Countries { 

Toul 1 

Investment 

Producers 

X 

171 

114 

43 

328 

24 

352 

Individuals 

284 

X 

30 

—4 

310 

0 

310 

Government 

112 

—11 

X 

0 

101 

0 

101 

Foreign 








Countries 

—105 

—2 

0 

X 

—107 

0 

—107 

Sub Total 

291 

158 

144 

39 

632 

24 

656 

Gross savings 61* 

152 

—43 

—146 

-f 

CM 

X 

24 

Total 

352 

310 

101 

—107 

656 

24 

680 

* Allows for a minus adjustment of Rs 
adiustment ” 

8 cpores on 

account of 

“ Statistical 


Variations in the National Accounts for India for 1959-60 
(Rupees Crores, at Current Prices) 

Account I I CroM National Income a.id Product 


1.1 Payments by producers* 

to individuals (2.5) -f 96 

1.2 Income Iron unincorporated 

enterprises (2-6) + 147 

1.3 Income from property (2.7) 4- 41 

14 Income retain^ by corporation (5 4) -f 28 

1.5 Provision for fixed 

capital consumption (5 4) 4-41 

1.6 General Government income from 

property and entrepreneurship (3.8) -f 19 

1.7 Direct Taxes on Corporations (3.5) 4- 24 

1.8 Indirect taxes (3.7) ' -1-69 

1.9 (Less) Government subsidies and inter¬ 
est on public debt '(3.2) (—) + = — 55 


Gross National Income -f- 430 


* Including Government producing services. 


1.10 Private consumption expenditure (2-1) + 171 

111 General Government Consumption 

expenditure (net) (3.1) 4-79 

1.12 Gross domestic fixed capital 

formation (5.1) + 123 

1 13 Net change in inventories (5 2) _.99 

1 14 Exports of goods and services (4.1) 4- 48 

1.15 Net factor income from abroad (4.2) __ 5 

1 16 (Less) Imports off goods and 
services (4.5) (—) —^ = 

1.17 Staustical adjustment (5.7) 


Gross National Product 



2007 





■ '»a 

twyataiiif by (»&) 

33 - Oiurrtot tnu;«fen to ' 'i 

' 'fo^reitpt. cpiKBU^f t4.6) ■"• '■■' 

* 8.4 Ptut^inl safring* (5,3) , '- 


■ 


s. 

*t * 


Perstonal Outlay and 'Sfvinga 


■+ 340 


. £6 fettsi .ttir 

.■3,7 ^l&conle from pmpwjy , 

2,8 'Cuitent traiufm fmm 41^,^ 

rfnmem ow'd' from tSttokS (3,S+,d„3') 

^ Pemonfti inamtr ■' 






Account 3 t Gavenahent- RoceliM* Mid OMlay 


9 .1 Oomumpiion wpe 1 \d«ijn! l.U 

3.2 3ttbudies. and Government intereaf (1,9) 

33 Ttansfera paymcni* to 'iitdtvlduali) (2.8)' 

'3,4. Surplus ( + ) (5,5) 

Government Outlay ft Surphia 


+ 

+ 


79 

35 

30 

P 


+ 101 


34 Direct taxe«>,on cor|9i>iiatia0e (1.7) 

5.6 tliiect taxes On indn^fualt' (2.21 

3.7 ' Indirect taxea (1.8)' 

3.8 Income from 'broperty apd' 
enirepreqeunhip. (1.6) 

Government Receipts , . 


StOw 

* > V 

, V, ' i 

- fr'. V 

-t' ‘ 1 ■ ’ 

+ »® . ' 



, , Account 

4 * 

Foreign Trade 

/ 

1 

< 

1 

' : y ^ 

4.1 

Exports of gpody4[ service* (1.14) 

Net lactpr income from abroad (1.13) 

-f- 

48 

45 

Imports of goods and services (1.16) 

•«- ,105' 

4.2 

— 

5 

4.6 

Current transfers to foreign countries (2.3) 

— 

4.3 

Current tranifers from abroad (2.8) 

— 

4 



. • 

4.4 

Net borrowing from abroad (5.6) 

■— 

146 


' r 



•iReceiptH from abroad 

-- 

107 


Payments abroad 

—1.07 

- 

Acconnl 


'Cross 

Savings 

and Inveeinsent 

♦ 


Gross domeitic fixed capital formation (1.12) -f 

123 

53 

Personal savfngs (2^4) 

Income retained by producers' (1.44-1.5) 
Government surplus (3.4) 

Net borrowingfT from abroad (4,4) 
Statistical adjuotment (1.17) 

4 132 

5.2 

Net change in Inventories (1.13) 


99 

5.4 

5.5 
' 5.6 

5 7 

4- -69 
— 43 
--- 146 
—. 8 


Gross domestic Investment 


+ 24 . 


Gross Savings available for domestic 
investment 


•■!- 24 


,, Since the above analysis relates 
to variations- during a sihgle year 
1959-60, its usefulness from a policy 
'' formulation point of view is some¬ 
what questionable.* Further, the 
marginal analysis , presented here 
, would jiave been more meaningful, 
„ if the Jiasic data were in terms of 
constant prices. Since the original 
data are in current prices, varia¬ 
tions will be exaggerated by price 
.. chariges over the year 1959-60 
during which the general index of 
wholesale prices' rose by about 4 
per CPiit. The following general 
trends, therefoie. should be read ill 
the light of these limitations: 

(a) The major part of the addi-^ 
'tional income accruing to produ¬ 
cers emanate from , private and 
Government consumption expendi¬ 
tures; receipts from gross invest- 

' * meiit Constitute a small proportion 
.of about 6.5 per cent; 

(b) 'Out of the add^onal allo¬ 
cation of receipts disb^^f^ by the 

, producers, about 27 is paid 

out as wages and sawwlto indi¬ 
viduals; another 42 per cent acc¬ 
rues to individuals as income from 
unincorporated enterprises; 

2008 


1 A 


(c) Nearly half of the additional 
peraonaf incomes accruing to the 
consumers is saved; (it may be 
noted here that in absolute terms, 
the proportion of total saving.s ol 
households t|o the aggregate dispos¬ 
able income during 1959-60 Vvas as 
low as about 10 per cent) ; 

(d) Increase in exports and de¬ 
crease in imports push down the 

‘net -borrowings from ^abroad and 
this is the largest single item res¬ 
ponsible for the small increase in 
the amount of gross savings avail¬ 
able for domestic , investment 
(Account 5); 

(e) Although gross domestic 
fixed capital formation increased 
by as much as Rs 123 crores, gross 
investment increased Only by Rs 24 
crores on account of disinvestments 
in tlje form of, depletion- of Inven¬ 
tories to the extent of Rs 99 .crores; 

(f) Persona] savings together 
With the tindistribut^ profits of 
producent increased by as much as 
Rs 421 crores; this' would have 

.made possible much higher levels 
of both gross domestic fixed capital 
hirmation as well as of gross in¬ 
vestment, hut 'fla* the fact that a 




part of these funds (FU 43 crores) 
was offset by Govenuneht dieficits 
on current account, and most 'of 
the rest (Rs 146 crores) was uti¬ 
lised in .reducing our foreign ex¬ 
change liabilities 

V 

Some Economic Trends Emerge 
ing from the Analysis 

It has been indicated above that 
a substantial portion of domestic 
savings was diverted, in 1959-60, to 
lower the level of external liabili- 
tie.s, In later yearsr redycUoii in 
external aid coupled with payments 
of interest due on past borrowings., 
might take the form of decline in 
foreign savings available for dom¬ 
estic investment. In this context., 
the implications of some of the 
findings for 1959-60 are of some 
analytical interest.® 

In 1959-60 a part of gross dom^ 
tic Mvings was devoted to reducing 
• foreign.exchange liahilities and this 
greatly restricted the net increase 
in gross domestic investment, Tlte 
level of gross domestic-, investment, 
however, .will not be lowered if it 
is ensured' that -gross domestic 
savings intregaiB at a late-fesier than 




, ^ ^ la «iawwte »iin4/or <lf- 

<o(hcqr~iltiae»"W''- 

' ia iwn, larnA to'rwm 

,ga^^Bne«t|G vsyiti^ 1 / eon|ua\p«'' 
<^i|w«X|)eh^tea> ‘an ^pegged ^ 

4tu^ wvet title basic issue, there* 
fioTfe;.TimMftIf it Would be piW* 
bleteMtaiu domestic consuni^i 
tion. iTsferfif we were to ignore eJto*- 
gen^S. jFeirtorl such a^ , increase in 

E pidatton or pressing demauds lor 
tt^ing tiie living standards of the 
nwsiWst'tbis condition appears diffi¬ 
cult to aaijaiy when consuniption 
in physical terms. 

The decline in . imports arising 
frean import restrictions is likely to 
affect adversely the supply of cpn- 
soiner goods; further^ part of the 
increase in exports would be 
through diversion to the foreign 
market of consumer goods or raw 
materials required for production of 
consumer goods. But what happens 
if domestic .(^onatimption expendi¬ 
tures do not go -down? We shall 
then be left with two alternative 
'Courses of action. A substantial part 
of the productive resources will have 
to be diverted to production of con¬ 
sumer goods, and this may adverse- 
vly affect the levei^ of real invest¬ 
ments. On the other hand, if real 
investments are to be kept intact, 
then the prices of consumer goods 
would tend to go up. The latter 
alternative wouJd involve an ele¬ 
ment of forced savings which may, 
of course, enable us to reduce for¬ 
eign exchange liabilities. 

A step-up of the short-run sup¬ 
plies of consumer goods generally 
involves, in an under-'developed eco¬ 
nomy like ours, quick utilisation of 
idle capacities, over-utilisation of 
working units and/or a substantial 
draft on stocks-in-hand*. In a dyna¬ 
mic and developed economy, on the 
G^er h&'nd, such a phenomenon 
would have witnessed a smaller iili- 
tiaj step-up in' the output of con¬ 
sumer goods but a more systematic 
laying down" of new' capital assets 
eWential for sustaining higher sup¬ 
plies ,,of consumer'.goods in the long 
run. 

.'l^e National Accounts presented 
above supports the contention that" 
affective demand resulting from 
high levels' of dorpestic emtaump- 


H^uca 'ah' 

to iwluiih giMiht'ia. «tua- 
/ Can isxhmd, -h -ia b^ud to 

'bvin|-pi«sstire.qn pnees-ffurough 
cnsaaad:' costs of peodaetkm,' de- 
Ctoaaed. qnailfy of products and/pr 
8li«rt;aupplies. 

‘Ihps. both-from' the point pf 
yi«w,^of our financial ob^tive of 
mhjcing foreign exchange liabilities 
and Whe physical need to atep up 
and anatain at .hiidter levels output 
.ofhonsuiner goods iu'ordax.to con¬ 
tain inflationary pressures, it ap- 
'pears necessary to clopup down on 
dohiejitic consumption \ - 

Notes 

^ The percentage share of ‘compen¬ 
sation flif employees' (item 2.1) 
could be obtained dirMtly; from 
this study; share of ‘income from 
unincorporated enterprises’ (item 
2.2) 'was assumbd to be the same 
as of ‘income from self-employes) 

■ enterpr^eg', ‘incyme from property’ 
(item 2 3) is a residual item. 

^ The consumption eiqtenduure data 
collected by the Natisna) Sample 
Survey at .present differ considee. 
. ably froBM those derived from the 
official eatimates issued fay the CSO. 
As and. when these two sources 
come closer to each other, it would 
be possible to use NSS data and 
provide for an item like ‘Statistical 


• m< Ww# fia^' : „ 

llv the 

fMc of MiteHdet.' 

■ Thy > iWiiiifl&sdokiiy and wptiinology *•> 
UtM In tkw te^oo bi»adly follow ' 
iha patteqi down by Rkhard 
, and NasKy in thdir book : ' 

“Nyttonal Income Accounts and 
tneome' Ahalyah, -McGiaw-Hin, 
Nmy Yo*k;. 1956; ' - ' , * 

I MKi^nal analyab for a ahon period 
tends w magnify the trends aince 
it do9t not diminate ■ temporary 
non-MCurring aa^lalioita. C)ar in- ' 

, tcniion, however, if'merely to focus 
attention, on one or two findings' 
which, in our- Judj^uent, appear 
'to be of some analytical iiHenst. 

In reading this section, it must be 
remembered that the ' atttistkal 
'fopp^ation on which the Basjr ' 
Accounts of India are construct^ 
at present is titadeqtiate. Any 
analysis of the type attempted here 
therelore pan be only -suggestive, 
not conclusivo. The authm eim 
only to advance a hypothesis to im 
tested, and improved upon as and 
when detailed primary data became 
available, ’. 

* If the present levels of per capita 
consumption m -the country are 
deemed to be too low to peijnit 
this course of action, then the alteiv ' 
native would be to defer our ob¬ 
jective of reducing eXtefnat liabi¬ 
lities. Consideration of this alter- 
najtive would, hdwever, take as 
outside the field of economics and, - 
therefore, we have preferred td 
conclude here. 
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A Gmuneiit 


Ann Bose 


M". I offer a few comments on 
Krishna Bharariwaj’s interesting 
review article on Sraffa's “Produc¬ 
tion of Commodities by Means of 
Commodities” (The Economic 
Weekly, August 24, 1963)? 


First, the reviewer agrees that 
with no changes in outputs or input 
proportions provided for, the ques¬ 
tion of returns to scale is irrele¬ 
vant (p 1454). But in a foot-note 
on the same page doubts are ex¬ 
pressed tliat for construction of (a) 
the Standard System; and (b) the 
Sub-Systems, “one gets the feeling 
as though the assumption of con¬ 
stant returns to scale is necessary”. 
Of course, the first doubt is express¬ 
ed only to be disposed of immedi¬ 
ately by recalling that Sraffa makes 
It quite clear that the Standard 
System is a purely auxiliary con¬ 
struction, having no physical exist¬ 
ence. But, “More ambiguous is the 
case of the Sub-Systems which are 
used to denve the direct and in¬ 
direct labour content of commodities 
(at zero profit rate), thus implicitly 
attributing to the Sub-System the 
qualities of actual production rela¬ 
tions” (p 1454). Actually, there is 
no ambiguity involved. It can be 
shown without much difficulty that 
in the construction of the Sub-sys¬ 
tems the problem of returns is com¬ 
pletely bypassed by leaving (a) 
aggregate commodity outputs in 
the whole system, and (b) input 
proportions, unchanged. In f^t 
the construction of Sub-Systems in* 
volves nothing more than a purdy 
“drawing board” regrouping of the 
productive facilities of the actual 
system. 


a pure “commodity theory of value”, 
with any one commodity chosen as 
a standard of value, would rule. 

Third, it is far more important, 
at this stage, to discuss the validity 
and usefulness of the Sraffa theory 
on its own merits, than to decide 
which family of value theories 
known in the history of economic 
thought it belongs to. We shall be 
in a much better position to under¬ 
take the latter task after we have 
examined the many implications for 
theory of the Sraffa analysis and 
found them acceptable. But it is 
perhaps not entirely inappropriate 
to point out that an important issue 
is too hastily prejudged in the 
statement on page 1452 of the re¬ 
view article which reads “the lab¬ 
our theory of value becomes a spe¬ 
cial case of Sraffa when the rate of 
profit is zei-o and the entire net 
production goes to wages”. Impli¬ 
cit in this statement is a particularly 
narrow definition of the labour 


J AM glad that Arun Bose has 
raised certain interesting issues 
connected with my review' of Sraffa’s 
book. 

As far as the construction of the 
Sub-Svstem is concerned. I now 
agree that no assumption regarding 
constant returns to scale is necessary. 
I have been doubly assured on this 
point by Sraffa himself in a private 
communication 

Regarding the land theory of 
value, I may point out that it was 
mentioned not out of any oarticular 
interest in fitting it into the Sraffa 
analysis I had Samuelson’s con¬ 
tribution (to which I have referred 
in the foot-note on page 1452) in 
mind and wanted merely to indi¬ 
cate, in paesiii^ that by choosing 


theory, of value as a theory whid 
says that value is determined ex 
clusively by labour cost, with thi 
rate of profit playing no part, Bu 
no important exponent of any o 
the theories usually known as l^iou] 
theories of value would deny tha 
labour cost would be the excliuivt 
determinant of value only in tht 
special case where the whole net 
product goes to labour as wages. 
And a theory of value which deals 
only with such special cases can 
hardly be called a theory of value 
applicable to actual situations. 
Actually, the more interesting ques¬ 
tion is how Sraffa’s theory compares 
with the sophisticated versions of 
the labour theory which seek to 
tackle situations where the whole 
net product does not go to labour 
as wages, where “organic composi¬ 
tions of capital” differ from indus¬ 
try to industry, where the role of 
land is explicitly recognised, and 
where in consequence prices are 
not proportional to labour cost. 


appropriate and convenient assump¬ 
tions one could derive a land theory 
of value, it one were interested in 
it. For me. it does not seem attrac¬ 
tive analytically. 

My rather hasty treatment of the 
labour theoiy of value was not out 
of any prejudice against treating it 
on a more sophisticated basis and 
certainly it was not intended to 
cast it summarily aside as too naive 
for consideration. In a small article 
that had the modest aim of present¬ 
ing some of the central propositions 
of Sraffa’s work, a thorough discus¬ 
sion of all the ramifications of the 
labour theory of value could not b*” 
incorporated. The question raised by 
Bose in his last paragraph is cer¬ 
tainly worth pursuing as an inde¬ 
pendent piece of research. 


Second, on page 1452 we read 
that a “land theory of value” can 
be fitted into the Sraffa analysis as 
a special case by superimposing on 
the assumptions of zero profits and 
fixed subsistence wages the assump¬ 
tion that land is a “non-basic . 
But as it stands, ou 'fftc assumptions 
made in this passage, we would get 
a system of production without a 
surplus (and with free land) where 
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speech «l IMmaa, |j^ ^rat Rt^ 


iyfitt'‘lullttiiriiiig .is' the S{)ee4^' by .' 

,fih«rat,^ lUm, <]iuiii!<i(i«ui, 
|nif^''~bi< r^&eeto'is, BeUu 'doth |i;< 
^jt^Is Co, Ltd. delivered et 
l3tM>)^7Stfa Annual General Meeting 
flharehqldera of the Cp, on 
th^ Sbdi ©toeniber, 1963. at Bara 
aiMh R«o l^lhi<6 t 

La^ & Oentimnen, 

I am happy to welcome you to 
3Sth Annua! General Meeting 
of your Company. I cannot, how* 
wyeiV < help ,malting a reference at 
.the beginning of diis meeting to 
the, memory of my respected father, 
the 1^ Lala Shri Ram. The growth 
and prosperity of DCM are largely 
the fruit of his hard work and devo* 
doui and the hispiratioo his inte* 
grity and high ii^als gave to the 
refit of us. No greater homage 
could be paid to his memory than 
that all of us should continue and 
carry on his great work with the 
same devotion and high integrity 
which ho showed. We met last 
year under the cloud of the Chi¬ 
nese aggression. The Chinese ag¬ 
gression had various repercussions. 
There was on the one hand a spon¬ 
taneous patriotic upsurge in the 
country, and on the other, various 
friendly countries extended finan¬ 
cial and military assistance. Even 
though there is, at the moment, a 
ceasefire, the danger of aggression 
has not altogether receded The 
country has to keep itself prepared 
for any eventuality and it would 
be dangerous to relax our prepara¬ 
tion. The Chinese aggression was 
bound to have its repercussions on 
our economy. Some of our efforts 
had necessarily to be diverted from 
civilian needs to military require¬ 
ments. ( It is however unfortunate 
that instead of there being a spurt 
in production, there has been a 
slowing down in the economy. The 
mid-term appraisal of the Third 
Plan is a matter of concern; for 
it reveals that the economy is drag¬ 
ging .at a time when it ought to be 
puling forward with greater 
mped. The shortfall in the 
agricultural sector, which is not 
«nly a sisable component, but 
, wbkh dapenda die pifoductivity 


ol the industrial sector as Htdl* is 
reflaiaed in the total natktaal' oil^ 
puE In the industrial sector also, 
while develo{KDent effort has been 
larger and more broaddiaaed, the 
general index of Industrial produc* 
tion fell Aort of the average in¬ 
crease of 11% visualiaed in Ae 
Plan to 6.5% in the first year and 
8 % in the second y^. It wmdd 
seleni that the only effort that has 
exceeded the target is in the field 
of additional taxation, which is ex¬ 
pected to be in exce« by Rs 1100 
croree by the end of the Third Plan, 
the yield being at Hs 1900 crores 
as agiunst Rs 800 crores. I am 
sure, this excessive taxation is greatly 
respKmsible for the slowing down of 
the tempo of development. 

Shortage at Foreign Exchange 

Apart from Ae requirements of 
defence, wiA Ae fast growing 
population and the need for improv¬ 
ing the standard of living of Ae 
people, we have before us a gigantic 
task. This can be accomplished 
only if the production increases con¬ 
siderably faster than Ae popula¬ 
tion. One of Ae most important 
factors affecting our rate of deve¬ 
lopment is Ae perennial shortage 
of foreign exAange. While we 
should be grateful for the assistance 
which various friendly countries are 
giving to us m Ae form of loans 
and grants, we cannot with any 
certainty depend on the assistance 
continuing at these levels indefinite¬ 
ly. We must, Aerefore, depend on 
our own efforts to bridge Ae gap 
between our imports and exports. 
To my mind. Acre is no oAer way 
except to work hard, produce more 
and export more. We must not 
think in terms of exporting only 
our surpluses. With the growing 
population and demand we shall 
never have surpluses except in a 
very few commodities. Therefore, 
we will have to restrict in many 
cases our own consumption so as to 
export. In order that we succeed 
in our export effort, we have to be 
competitive and produce goods of 
quaUty which would he--acceptable 
to n&m vcouBUrtos.;' It b neoeasary 


to ensure dtot ooeta do not go u^. 
The coalaf een tooutin low if outpttt 
per man, whiter to Ae industry 
or on Ae farm, increases. While 1 
am not agatost increases to wages, 1 
would emphasise Aat if Aere is, 
not more than a oonrespondtog in¬ 
crease to productivity pn man, the 
costs will emtonue to go up and vre 
will be wiped out of the world 
market. It is unfortunate that India's 
Aare to world trade has declined 
from 2,1% to l-l^ during Ae last 
decade of planning. When compared 
with mher developed countries, the 
value of India’s exports as perceut- 
age of national income works out 
to about 7% as against 19% for 
U.K., 21% for West Germany and 
12% for Japan. I do not propose 
to spell out in detail here Ae vari¬ 
ous measures necessary to put OW 
economy on an even keel, but Aall 
only reiterate Ae important fact 
Aat Ae standard of living consists 
not of money but what the money 
will buy and money will only buy 
more goods and sendees provided 
Ae productivity per man increases. 

In spite of all our efforts we shall 
still need more foreign capital and 
it is necessary that everything js 
done not merely to provide incen¬ 
tives to foreign investors but also to 
create a feeling of confidence in 
our fiscal policies. The stability in 
ouf fiscal policy is Ae biggest fac¬ 
tor in creating confidence for Ac 
foreign investor. Frequent changes 
not only upset the programme of 
financing but also create a feeling 
of uncertainty. 

I have every faiA in Ae coun¬ 
try’s capacity for quicker growth 
provided we all work hard and out 
economic policies are practical 
and not affected by ideologies. 

Laraer Sales, Lower Profit 

Coming back to Ae Company’s 
affairs, sdtfaough Aere has been an 
appreciable increase in total sales, 
profits have been lower due to ris¬ 
ing costs of raw materials, stores 
and wages. In Ae case of sugar, 
unfortunately, like Ae rest of Ae 
Industry, youf factories also had. a 
very short seuon which tocreaseff 
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:' €0vente^V ,%^0'.tiiiWi|»)i^ 
Super Pnsfifs, Ti^ Etae^geticf Iftiik 
Inmranoe etc have further reduced 
the pTofite. The Con^any’ hee QtMi- 
^nued to follow a policy ol exp«uid- 
its activitieB. Our BrojeCt for 
'idip manufttcture of plastics to which 
T foade a reference last year is 
tieariy complete, One of its pro* 
Jiieis, namely, caustic soda, h al- 
reaiiy in the market and it Is ex« 
pect^ that PVC will be in the.mar¬ 
ket within a short tune. 

Likewise, the Rajasthan Rayons 
Project is also progressing satis¬ 
factorily and it is expected &at (he 
factory will start producing high- 
grade rayon tyre-cord by about the 
end of 1964. 

Expansion Scheme* 

Last year 1 had refererred to two 
major schemes of expansion. One, 
the spinning mill at Hissar, and the 
other, the expamsion in sugar mills 
at Mawana . The extension of our 
Hissar spinning unit is continuing at 
a rapid pace and it is expected diat 
•the capacity will increase frmn 
37,000 to 63,000 spindles by the ba¬ 
nning of the next year. The expan¬ 
sion of the Mawana Sugar Works 
from 1500 tons crushing capacity per 
day to 3000 tons per day has bron 
done. We are, of course, facing a few 
teething troubles, but I hope they will 
soon be over. Apart from these ma¬ 
jor expansions and new projects we 
have been continuing to renovate 
our existing equipment. I have no 
doubt that as soon as the new pro¬ 
jects have come into production 
and the expansions have been comr 
pleted the profits of the Company 
will increase. 

The record of exports of your 
Company has again been satisfac¬ 
tory. While on the subject of ex- 

S arts, 1 would like to refer to a new 
rganisation which we propose to 
set up for handling our export 
business. It is proposed to set up 
a new export Company. This would 
be a subddiary of your Company. 
While in the first instance, it would 
expmrt t^ products of Delhi Cloth 
MRls, in course of time, it would 
tsike up the export of other manu¬ 
facturers’ products also. It would 
tints grow ^Btp a trading company, 
die which will- aeerae to 

dug - sbartheddeta. ■ ■ . - 


ladititliy-''ji{a'.me .. 'Oofo|Xrjrt. fo ‘ 
shortage df jfonofoiii]. Ai" yndr' 
Company is also expanding its acti¬ 
vities, it bad tdso fell Ih^ i^scnt^ 
ages. The Management now is hdiy 
concentrating on training our 
management personnel at all levds. 
Today the science of management 
has made great advanew and k has 
become a great science. Your Com¬ 
pany has started a separate depart¬ 
ment for not only training fresh 
people but also to teach the modem 
techniques of management to the 
existing staff. In addition to start¬ 
ing our own department for train¬ 
ing, your Company has been send¬ 
ing people to various management 
courses to other places. I am sure, 
this policy will pay rich dividends. 

I am glad it has been possible for 
your Company to maintain the same 
rate nf dividend as last year in 

Budnesa Notei, 
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'IS(o) of die 'did ' Incdmdffoic 'Act 
has aho, been passed oh ^ dte 
shpnfookW- In ^edt, $4^ of foe 
dividend will be exempted front fox 
in foe hands of'foe 
Thus, most of foe shamholdifot will 
get.a higher net dividend than inat 
year. J may, however, make it clear 
that this is in foe nature of a vi^fod- 
faJl for this year mdy. 

Before concluding, I would like 
to record our sincere appreciaUon 
of foe good work of all cur wofoere 
and staff whose efforts have enabled 
us to achieve satisfactory results 
during the year. 

NOTE:—This does not purport to 
be a record of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Annual General 
Meeting. 


Investment Corporation of India 


'I'HE Investment Corporation of 
India has weathered very well 
the crisis that overtook the financi¬ 
al and investment markets as a 
result of the Emergency and foe 
unprecedented burden of new taxes 
imposed in the l%3-64 Budget. 

In his statement circulated with 
the Annual Report of the Corpora¬ 
tion for the year ended June 30, 
1963, the Chairman, Shri J R D Tata 
observes that the crisis was greatly 
and unjustifiably aggravated by the 
severity of the Budget, not merely 
in foe additional burden of taxation 
it imposed but also in the psycho¬ 
logical impact of such unpopular 
measures as the SPT, and the Com¬ 
pulsory Deposit Scheme. In his view 
the damage caused to the economy 
in drying up capital formation, in¬ 
hibiting investment, retarding eco¬ 
nomic growth and in creating a 
deep and widespread crisis of con¬ 
fidence has been totally out of pro¬ 
portion to the additional revenues 
accruing to Government. 

Public omfidence in the sound¬ 
ness of foe economy and in fiscal 
policies, which if shaken often will, 
take longer each time to revive, Shri 
Tata points out, has to be protected 
and nurtured; instead jt has been 
aacRa.foan footrignofod'in 'Oiir.«»uh* 


try during the last fifteen or sixteen 
years with disastrous results, He, 
tiierefore welcomes the present Fin¬ 
ance Minister’s readiness to modify 
policies , which has brought back 
confidence to the financial markets. 


markets. 


A modern industrial economy, 
says Shri Tata, cannot be built on 
the basis of a weak and stagnating 
agricultural sector; industries can¬ 
not run without adequate raw mate¬ 
rials, transpmrt, power, technical 
skills and capital; exports cannot 
be built on high costs of produc¬ 
tion; and large-scale employment 
opportunities in industry cannot be 
created by excessive concentration 
on monumental ' capital-intensive 
projects which have been the basis 
of our planning. 

While welcoming the formation 
of a Unit Trust in the public sector 
as a useful first step, Shri Tata is 
of the opinion that such Trusts 
should be allowed in the private 
sector also for the reason that a con¬ 
centration of investment resources 
in the hands of one or two institu¬ 
tions, whether they belong to the 
Slate or are privately-owned makes 
for narrower markets in shares and 
securities and exaggerates move- 
foemts >4 fofir prices. The exilteuce 
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^ |k. number of mvestment instittt- 
tjoin endi foUowing nn iaieptndaat 
poKcy woiild not only conttibute to 
Wltbier conditions in stock ex* 
iOhaiiges but also give a ,wider choice 
to anu!.]] investors, 

llie Corporation’s income during 
the year dropped by Rs 7.26 lakhs 
to Ra 30.45 l^dchs. Income under 
the heads, dividend, underwriting 
commission and agency commission 
lias fallen while that under service 
charges and interest has shown a 
small rise. Expenditure, on the 
Other hand, has shot up by Rs 2.80 
lakhs to Rs 16 77 lakhs. As a le- 
sult, profit before taxes has declin¬ 
ed by Rs 8.31 lakhs to Rs 13.69 
lakhs. The Corporation has to pay 
no tax for the year as against Rs 
1.75 lakhs in the previous year. Net 
surplus on the sales of investments 
amounting to Rs 3.12 lakhs (Rs 
8.55 lakhs) has been transferred to 
the Capital Reserve. The amount 
available for disposal including last 
year’s balance of Rs 1 32 lakhs was 
Rs 15.01 lakhs of which Rs 15 lakhs 
ai'e transferied to the Dividend Re- 
eerve fiom which Rs 14.84 lakhs 
will be paid out as dividends. Due 
to inadequate profits, no amounts 
have been transferred to General 
Reserve and provision for retiring 
gratuities which got Rs 5 lakhs and 
Rs 1.27 lakhs respectively last year, 
and the ordinary dividend has been 
cut to 7.5 per cent taxable, as 
against 9.5 per cent taxable, includ¬ 
ing 1 per cent Jubilee bonus. 

In spite of a net addition of Rs 
38 lakhs to the invested fund.s of the 
Corporation, dividend income has 
sharply declined during the year 
from Rs 29.45 lakhs to Rs 22.69 
lakhs. The decline is primarily due 
to an overall reduction in dividend 
receipts from other companies which 
hAve been affected by new imposts 
of taxation. The bulk of the new 
inyeftments of Rs 54 lakhs iKd not 
fetch any income. The change in 


dates of paymtmt by some com¬ 
panies also accounted, to sOme ’ex¬ 
tent for a fall tit ^ year’s total 
dfvi^lends. Underwriting was less 
due to paucity of capital issues. 
While net earnings were thus less, 
the aggregate market values of In¬ 
vestments as on June 30, 1963 show¬ 
ed a di^reciation of Rs 7.63 lakhs 
oh their cost of Rs 5.56 crores. By 
contrast, there was an appreciation 
of Rs 35.20 lakhs in the value of 
investments last year. However, the 
depreciation is well covered by a 
capital reserve of Rs 115 lakhs the 
Corporation has built up so far. 

The table above highlights the 
progress of the Company during the 
past five years. 

Central India SPG 

^HE improving trend in the pro¬ 
fits of Central India Spinning. 
Wvg and Mfg Co during the past 
four years has been reversed during 
the year ended June 30. 1963. The 
lirofit foi the year amounted to Rs 
3,59 lakhs as against R.s 25.87 lakhs 
in the previous year and has been 
appropriated for reducing the reve¬ 
nue losses earried forward from pre¬ 
vious years The Company has at 
the close of the year, still a los.s of 
Rs 40.20 lakhs to wipe out, and 
also ai rears of depreciation uoto 
June 30, 1960. not provided, 

amounting to R.s 48 69 lakhs. 'The 
Company is not on the dividend list 
for the last 8 years, and preferenre 
dividends amounting to Rs 23.39 
lakhs are in arrears from 1956-57 
onwards. 

Production during the year was 
well maintained and the capacity 
was utilised to’the maximum. Sales 
of cloth, yarn, etc, were also main¬ 
tained above last year’s level, the 
total turnover being Rs 614 lakhs as 
against Rs. S99 lakhs 'in' the previ- 
viOus year; but profits were affect¬ 
ed ' by advene ti^e conditions for 
some time, hightr cotton pHcet, rise 
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the ^g[b>(Mcte’'«(des iii too Rm RiLfif* 

ef toe ye«r an 4tol%a]ton 

12.5 fste'dBnti but tob Con^gny 
could' not iti Cblig^den 
during too accottd half becausp of 
dislutoed pc^rieaj condiriona to 
Afiicgv 

Tlie .'OiRdtbn idtelid to revive the 
schefjie'for the iM«e n®w equity 
capital amoontlhg to Hs 4638 
lakhs apd 4 testation is sftonsored 
fot consideration itt the Annugl 
General Meeting to etopotvef the Di¬ 
rectors to anake a frato <^er at toe 
appropriate time. 

Sirpnr Paper 

§IRPUR Paper Mtlls^ pioductloii 
during the year ended June 30, 
1963 waa adversely affected' by a 
toree-mtHito labour strike and it fell 
frum 31,700 tonnes to 24,000 ttet- 
nes. Net sales of paper were lowe'r 
by Ks 1.21 crores at Rs 340 crores. 
Added to this, rise in toe cost of 
raw materials and stores, the emer- 
gemy insurance schemes, rise in im¬ 
port and excise duties, and taxation 
eroded profits, which after provid¬ 
ing Rs 32.46 lakhs for depreciation 
I Ks 39.05 lakhs) and Rs 3 lakhs 
(Rs 7 lakhs) for development re- 
l>ate amounted to only Rs 2.94 lakhs 
compared with Rs 37.87 lakhs in 
the previous year. 

A sum of Rs 11 lakhs had lo be 
written back from General Reserve 
and Rs 5 lakhs from Contingencies 
Reserve to pay dividends for the 
year. The dividend on oiduiarv 
shares is reduced to 50 nP taxable 
as against 8,5 nP in the previous 
year. The working results of the 
current year are reported to be satis¬ 
factory as a result of settlement of 
labour disputes. The Companv has 
now announced an interim dividend 
of 35 nP taxable for 1963-64. Plans 
for modernisation and expansion of 
the Mills are in progress following 
a technical and financial collabora¬ 
tion agreement with Kimberley 
Clark Corporation of Wisconsin, 
USA. 

Tractors (India) 

’PURNOVER of Tractors (India), 
Calcutta, has very nearly doubl¬ 
ed during the year ended June 30. 
1963 at -Rs 2.18 crores in spite of 
import restrictions and keen cPinpe- 
tifion, (^6te profit rose from Rs 

i»l3 
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lUa^edl last timo. Testation prcm- 
sioii has ahioihed lU \i.46 
{os against Rs lOJZS lakhs) which 
indoiies SPT of Rs 6.40 lakhs iot 


is lifted to Dividend RweJrve from 
which Rs 7.21 lakhs wiR ho paid off 
as ordinary dividend at Rs 2.25 per 
share of Rs 10. This compares with 
Ks 3.25 per share last year absorb¬ 
ing Rs 10.42 lakhs. 

Cole Crahee of India in which 
the Company has a substantia) in* 
vestment has attained its licenced 
capacity production within 18 
months of its commencing (^ra¬ 
tions and has paid a dividend of 
10 per cent. 

Saurashtra Cement 
lyET profit earned by Saurashtra 
Cement and Chemical Industries 
rose sharply during the year ended 
June 30, 1963, from Rs 12.72 lakhs 
to Rs 34.66 lakhs and brought down 
the accumulated loss from Rs 50.18 
lakhs to Rs 22.70 lakhs after pro¬ 
viding Rs 3..30 lakhs foi Develop¬ 
ment Rebate Reserve and Rs 3.89 
lakhs to Rehabilitation and Deve¬ 
lopment Reserve. Production of 
clinker has gone up daring the year 
from 1.47 lakh tonnes to 2.11 lakh 
tonnes and that of cement from 1.64 
lakh, tonnes to 2.14 lakh tonnee. 
After the factory started production 
in 1961, the Company has made a 
gross profit to Uic tune of Rs 123 
lakhs and the accumulated deficit 
in the aceounts mostly represents 
the iinahsorbed depreciation and 
development rebate. 

Plans for doubling the output of 
the cement factory are already un¬ 
derway and the new plant which 
will expand the capacity to 4 lakh 
tonne.s per year is expected to go 
into production sometime in 1964- 
65. 

Barium Chemicals 

jj^ARIUM , Chemicals’ imported 
plant ifr.., expected to be commisr 
Stoned a month.. The f^in- 

party has fd|ae aatisfactory. nrrange; 

w 


nucals will for. Rte firsl rime 
be undenaken ftt India bw the 
Maffttlal Fine Spinning and Mohu* 
facturiix; Comnany in coRaborarion 
with a Swiss firm. This brandh of 
the cbemioal industry is ^ted to 
have a bright future in India. At 
present the main consumers are 
the. aluminium industry and the 
atomic energy establishments 
whose renuirements are met by 
imports. When the Comnany’s pro¬ 
posed plant goes into full produc¬ 
tion, It will meet the country’s en¬ 
tire reo'nremenls of fluorine che¬ 
micals. The mafn raw materisl is 
a special rnineral located at Chhota 
Udepur The factory will be locat¬ 
ed at Udhna fSurat)'. Production is 
exoected to commence by the end 

of 1965. 

The cost of the whole project is 
estimated at Rs 2.50 crores of which 
the foreign exchange component 
will be about Rs 1 crore. including 
fees payable to the collaborators. 
It is the intention of the Company 
to rs’oe Rs 1.08 crores bv roakPog 
a public issue of shares of Rs 100 
eadi at a premium of Rs 275 per 
share. Fifty per cent will he alloted 
as right shares to the existing 
shareholders of the Company. The 
new issue is likely to be made early 
in 1964, as it now awaits the sanc¬ 
tion- ofthe Qovernment. 

Cooper Engineering 

^OOPER Eojdneerrng has done 
bencr during the year ended 
June 30, 1963 than .in the nrevous 
year. As agahist a loss of Rs 9.09 
lakhs incurred in 1961-62, the 
Company has made a small profit 
of Ri? 11,000. The net profit being 
inadrouate, dividend amounting to 
Rs 7.23 jakbs will be paid out of 
the General Reserve aS was done In 
the preyjous yMr also. / Yet the 
rate of. Jlvidegd 'has .bWn^tf^p^ 
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Gowemnoant. • Srics 
however, Miffhied « !. 9h 

ftcpoiwt-iof rite CeianriimiHlt'iii 
tri hot fmting «nf 
to set up poweriot^. 

1)ie ‘Company has how fltfttri 'iri 
sttp op prodnetiOB in -efber lines 
such as t^aping, plofUiiig and slob 
ting mat^nes -sriim 1^ dmand 
is growing. It will be shortly en^ 
ing into technical cOUftbotatlon 
with a West German firm to manu- 
fteture vertical turret lathes and for 
this purpose will avail of a loan of 
Rs 18.50 lakhs in foreign exchange 
from the ICICI. Besides, negoria- 
tiong for technical collaboration 
with Draper Corporation, USA, 
for manufacturing automatic looms 
have been already finalised. 

The Company proposes to make 
a fresh issue of Rs 45.20 lakhs in 
shares of Rs 100 each to its share¬ 
holders on the basis of one sham 
for every two shares held. 

Money Market 

Thursday, Morning 
JJEMAISD for funds was so heavy 
in the money market this week 
that the inter-bank call rate shot up 
to 4.5 per cent in the first three days 
from 2.5 per cent at the. close of 
last week —- a rate which had re¬ 
mained unchanged for about a fort¬ 
night. Though this, rise may be re¬ 
garded as normal in the busy sea¬ 
son, yet it deserves closer scrutiny. 

During the first four weeks of 
the official busy season credit was 
easily available and banks had no 
difficulty in meeting their normal 
day-to-day needs, despite an increase 
of Rs 15.64 crores in bank credit 
and a fall of Rs 11.74 crores in 
deposits in the first two weeks of 
the season. Demand for bank cre¬ 
dit was by no means excessive and 
was easily tnet from balances in 
band and with the Reserve Bjmk 
and freyn sale of investmOnts when 
necessary, but wMtout apeda) W- 
oblirM- to the Rosaeve Baakv ■ “ 




Rs 8.49 trows which CKU^ 
O Rb 6.37 crores in 

h^|K»s oh hand and with ths Ro> 
Bank. The ov^all posiBon 
4ie w«ek did not, therefoie, 
■fWi&tdow any impen^g strin- 
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•ffcwfodjef I0t: .a*’''atatcd 
The <iMiise aosouni.hAs ^an 
r by the Bahldie^- Dcpiu^ 
which has taken in also the 
further hnue of Ra 1.11 crores. The 
net note issue during the week is 
covered by an addition of Rs 1.11 
crores to the rupee coins in the 
Issue Department. Foreign securities 


:hiifld^'"cle! 
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Up by fib Loam to Slal« 

Co-o^afiva Banks went up duTin| 
the week by Rs 4.40 crores. Invest, 
mente of the Bank fell riiarply by 
Rs 26.94 crores, while bills purcha* 
wd and discounted Were higher by 
only Rs 44 lakhs. 


, ' Ikgsin, during the Week ended 
Imvsniber 29. as per the latest le- 
of die Reserve Bank, schedul¬ 
ed banks’ borrowings were no high¬ 
er by no more than Rs 42 lakhs; 
dtshr deposits with the Bank, how¬ 
ever, fell by Rs 6 crores; and for 
the second week in succession active 
notes contracted by Rs 10.53 crores. 
Trade demand was so inconspicuous 
and money supply was so plentiful 
during the whole of November, that 
very Targe amounts flowed to Trea¬ 
sury Bills even to the extent of de¬ 
pressing the discount rates in some 
weeks. 

The sudden and sharp spurt in 
the call money rate, therefore, could 
not have been anticipated. It is the 
result of a sudden upsurge of de¬ 
mand coupled with the unprepared¬ 
ness of banks to meet it. The latter 
was an important factor as is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that funds seek¬ 
ing refuge in “intermediates” be¬ 
tween November 27 and 30 amount¬ 
ed to Rs 4.77 crores as against Rs 
2.57 crores in the previous period. 
This had to a certain extent dried 
up floating funds in the market 
Besides banks felt the pinch of de¬ 
mand on account of quarterly taxes 
due by the end of November which 
did not appear to have them earlier. 
It is also likily that upcountry 
trade demand on account of crop 
movement, which is reported to be 
picking up, has added to the pres¬ 
sure on banks. Finally, certain spe¬ 
cial interests were reported keen 
borrowers in the market. The cumu¬ 
lative effect of all this appears to 
have created a severe imbalance bet- 
wettfl demand and supply leading to 
the spurt in the rate. This, however,, 
'hiay be a passing phase unless the 
tioitpal seasonal demand assumes 
’ very aiaable propoMions, To some 
extant, due usual end-year require- 


n toumrds 

India Steaanhip Co.. Ltd., has 
a fteady record of progNiM... 
Since ladependeoee, its too- 
aage has increased from about 
13,008 D.W. tone to over 
200,000 O.W. tons—more too- 
aage being still on order. 

(ts services are also extending 
to various trade routes. After 
initiaf consolidation in the 
Indii'U.K.'Cootinent ttade— 
(he Company entered the 
Indo-Soviet service to the 
Ruuian Black See ports in 


progress ..« 

1936 and later to Rumaataa 
ports. In 1939 the Cennpany 
forged still another link In the 
overieai with South Amerioa, 
and in 1960 it extended Its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and reputa¬ 
tion for fast, effieieot and 
dependable service built on the 
personal care given by their 
experienced officers and crew 
to the cargo entrusted to them, 
have earned them the goodwill 
of their customers. 
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Fordgn Trade of India 

PBINCIIPAL niFoaTS 

iRs L^hs) 


Aug ’63 Aug ’62 Apr ’63 Apr ’62- 
Aug’63 Aug’62 


Aug’63 Aug'62 Apr’63 Apt’62* 
Aug’63 Aug’6a 


VWd 

451.4 


1.9 

' fish : fresh or 
limply preserved 

44.3 

Wiwat 

337.4 

SJce 

0.5 

Cereal preparations 

0.6 

Fruits and nuts, 
fredt (not including 
oil nuts) 

33.6 

Dried fruits 

11.B 

Vegetables, fresh 
and dry 

0.1 

Cocoa 

3.0 

Spices 

2 2 

Beverages and 
Tobacco 

1.8 

Tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures 

0.1 

Tobacco un* 
manufactured 


Tobacco manu¬ 
factures 

0.1 

Crude UMteriale, 
Inedible 

984.0 

of which 

Hides, skins and fur 
ikinsi undressed 

19.9 

Hides and skins 
(except fur skins), 
undressed 

19.9 

Fur skins, un¬ 
dressed 

■ ■ 

Oilseeds, oil nute 
and oil kernels 

56.6 

Wood, lumber and 
cork 

4.8 

Wood in the 
round or roughly 
squared 

3.1 

Textile fibres and 
waste 

620.7 

SUk 

4.7 

Wool and cgher 
animal hair 

143.7 

Cotton 

415 8 

Jute 

50 

Vegetable fibres, 
excepl cotton and 
jute 

10.8 

Synthetic fibres 

40.8 

Crude fertilizers and 
crude minerals, ex¬ 
cluding coal, petro¬ 
leum and precious 
atones 

72.5 

Fertilisers, crude 

12.7 

Crude minerals 

59.8 

MetsdliferoUt' ores 
and metal Scraps 

6.0 

Iron ore and j, 
cohcentrate 

— 


91L4 

4344.8 

7131.1 

3.0 

6.4 

5-1 

44.9 

196.8 

182.1 

650.1 

2173.8 

4317 A 

32.2 

1170.3 

16004 

14 

2.5 

7.2 

S1.9 

431.2 

4044 

6.2 

1584 

148.2 

0.7 

9.4 

5.8 

2.1 

9.1 

8.9 

29.3 

39.8 

77.2 

2.5 

9.8 

13.8 

0.5 

1.5 

2.8 

-- 

1.2 

1.8 

0.5 

03 

1.0 

1285.2 

5309.3 

5012.6 

15.1 

140.1 

107.2 

150 

139 7 

107 0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

64 1 

346.6 

409.0 

41.8 

.32.8 

158 4 

40 2 

18.8 

100.8 

869 6 

3199.7 

2830 7 

— 

26 6 

39 8 

92.9 

774.5 

352.5 

749.1 

2028 8 

2074.2 

15.3 

920 

94.1 

8.8 

67.6 

46.6 

3.6 

2101 

23.4 


1162 

497.5 , 

482.8 

.32 7 

98.7 

128.0 

83.5 

398.9 

334.8 

26 9 

72.3 

66 3 


0.3 

n 


lion and steel 
scrap 

•a2 

Ores of non-fenous 
base metals and 
concentrates 

2.5 

.Animal and vegetable 
crude materials 
inedible, n e s 

12.8 

Crude animal 
materials, inedible 
n e a ' 

34 

Crude vegetable 
materials, inedible 
n e 8 

9.0 

Mineral fuels, 
lubricant and rebt- 
ed materials 

14.6 

Coal, coke and 
briquettes 


Petroleum products 

368 8 

Animal and 

Vegetable oils 
and fats 

129.9 

Animal oils 
and fats 

74 

Vegetable oils 

122 0 

Chemicals 

592.0 

Chemical elements 
and compounds 

220 4 

Inorganic chemicals 

82 9 

Orgamc chemicals 

137 5 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colounng matrnals 

56.7 

Coal-tar 

dyestuHs 

32 4 

Dyeing & tanning 
extracts 

10.9 

Pigments, paints, 
varnishes and 
related materials 

13 3 

Medianal and 
Pharmaceutical 
products 

60.5 

Essential ciils and 
per.'ume materials, 
toilets, polishing and 
cleansing operations 

5 7 

Essential oils, 
perfume and 
flavour materials 

5.3 

Perfumery, 
cosmetics etc. 

0.4 

Fertilisers, 

manufactured 

164.2 

Explosives and itus- 
colianeous chemical 
materials and 
products 

84.5 

Miscellanedus 
chemical materials 
and products 

67.9 


Manufactured 

goods classiAed 

chiefly by anaterisl I6S3.2 


1.1 

3.1 

' ' ' If 

- • 

223 

39.2 

'SU 

19.1 

76,0 

8&1 

0.9 

i74 

I7..8 

18.1 

58.3 

70.2 

391.7 

4989.3 

3132.1 

0.5 

391.2 

4.4 
2792 0 

17.2 

1731.3 

26.0 

264.5 

305,2 

6.1 

19.6 

784.2 

268 

231.7 

4117.9 

36.3 

1794 

4123.6 

374.4 

176.1 

198.2 

1488.0 

614.6 

873.4 

1776.9 

748.8 

1028.1 

94.9 

410 3 

508 0 

64.7 

300.5 

364.7 

17.0 

54.3 

75.3 

13.2 

55.5 

68.0 

68.4 

385 8 

432.0 

7.2 

36.5 

43 6 

6.8 

33.2 

38.7 

0.4 

3.3 

4.8 

123.6 

1239.3 

762.9 

115.7 

556.9 

598.8 

100.6 

452.9 

461.0 

1946.0 

7684.5 

8621.9 
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yurt, frisrio. 
aitieles and 
. |«lcted i^odtHM 

*IVxtiIe ratti 

nod thread 
Oofton fabrics of 
atwidard type 
, Teictlle fabrici of 
ctaEhdard type 
9riecial textile 
fabrics 

Made-up articles, 
wholly or chiefly 
of textile 
materials n e s 
Non-metalKc mineral 
manufactures, n e s 
Lime, cement and 
fabricated building 
materials 

Clay construction 
materials 
Mineral 
manufactures 
Glass 
Glassware 
Silver, platinum, 
gems, jewellery 
Precious and semi¬ 
precious stones 
and pearls 
Base metals 
Iron and Steel 
Copper 
Nickel 
Aluminium 
Lead 
Zfnc 
Tin 

Manufacture of 
Metals 

Machinery and 
transport equip¬ 
ment 

of which 
Power generatinR 
machinery 
Agricultural 
machinery 
Metal working 
machinery 
Mining, constructio 
and industrial 
machinery 
Electric machinery, 
apparatus and 
appliances 
Transport 
equipment 
Road motor 
vehicles 




15.5 

) 

143 

83.9 

69.5 

6.1 

4.1 


19.2 

3.5 


12.4 

11.1 

766 


479.7 

320.8 

1 

73.3 

122.0 

, 4mo 

m ,3 

121.4 

144.2 

SIM 

837i 

94.2 

122.4 

’441.3 

547.4 

1.3 

2.2 

3.7 

, 9.2 

24 

3.1 

5.6 

16.6 

23.1 

15.4 - 

56.4 

600 

0 + 

1.0 

3.5 

3.3 

49.7 

53.7 

215.0 

246 5 

0.1 

0.7 

5.5 

12.5 

13 3 

22.7 

49.6 

77.4 

26.5 

20.3 

too 1 

100.7 

58 

5.9 

36.7 

33.0 

39 

3.6 

22.0 

20 9 

11.6 

14.0 

66.0 

94.8 

58 

11.4 

50.6 

83.4 

1160.0 

1390 5 

5645 1 

6292.6 

671 0 

733 4 

3597.4 

3665.7 

101 4 

391.0 

337.7 

1185.6 

24 8 

13.1 

51.3 

56.0 

50,9 

139.8 

313 3 

561.7 

38 8 

24.9 

131.9 

1198 

85 9 

62.7 

.393 4 

396 8 

75.7 

16.2 

275.9 

262 9 

1104 

196.8 

651.2 

733.5 

2889.5 

3403.7 

16592.2 

16064.3 

513.7 

297 3 

1712.9 

1776.4 

8.7 

9.0 

68.2 

35.7 

342.2 

1 

318.3 

1813.6 

1489.0 

1110 I 

1527 2 

7264 6 

6933 2 

602.1 

497.4 

3478.0 

2477.6 

262.3 

712.3 

1982.2 

2992.0 

194.7 

320.3 

1027 6 

1198.4 


.VHMiflMMlWi, , . 

Suilluyf pitunhing, 
SAti 

ligbtlag fixtures 
FrdfcsHional 
instruiBeidi, 
opticel goods, 
clocks etc 
Primed matter 
Mnufacturod 
BrticlOs 

WiscelU neotis 
tkuMSWilttiMSS mid 
eomiiMwIess 
a « » . 

o/., tdtfeA 

pMMal packages 
Returned mods 
and special 
transactions 
GRAND TOTAL 


155.1 ■ 



3.3 


« 1.8 

27.7 

40.8 


38.4 

6.1 


3.3.3 

8160.2 


4.0 


134.0 

22.4 

74.3 


,47.0 

32.3 


2417 

9024.7 


18.6 


457.3 

12S.8 

347.4 


251.3 

'67v4 


163.5 

44728.3 


31.0 


520.4 

1213 

mil! 


SOtUB 

iStJ 


MU 

4587«i8 


Source : Department oS ComowrcUl IntelSgtEBee and 
tics. 


BAIVKING RETURNS 




{Rs Crores) 



Reserve Bank 

Nov 29 

Nov 22 

Nov 1 

NssvBb. 

I 

Note circulation 

2265.05 

2275.59 

2243.92 

2071^ 

2 

Rupee coin 

120.45 

119.34 

120.95 

124.65 

3 

Deposits 






(a) Central Govt 

71.14 

73.05 

48.68 

57Jro 


(b) Other Govts 

11.19 

11.62 

7.87 

10.23 


(c) Banks 

81.07 

87.43 

101.10 

70.52 


(d) Others 

166.41 

165.53 

163.77 

16205 

4 

Foreign securities 

92.46 

92.46 

92.46 

88.08 

5 

Balance abroad 

10.39 

10.34 

7.31 

5.55 

6 

Rupee securities 

1939.31 

1959.31 

1939.31 

173329 

7 

Investments 

246.36 

273.30 

230.10 

213.29 

8 

Loanb and advances 





to Govts 

58.84 

58.30 

64.22 

33.78 

9 

Other loans and 






advances 

144.79 

139.63 

138 65 

152.02 

Scheduled Bonks 

No4 22 

Nov 15 

Oct 25 

NflvS«, 






*6* 

1 

Aggregate 






Deposits (net) 

2237.35 

2230 94 

2233.56 

2043.95 


Demand (net) 

971.98 

970.42 

974.75 

80511 


Time (net) 

1265.37 

1260.52 

1258:81 

1238.64 

2 

Cash in hand 

57.43 

33.86 

36.46 

48.23 

3 

Balance with 






Reserve Bank 

82.88 

92.82 

11377 

78,62 

4 

(2) + (3) as % 






of (1) 

6.27 

6.57 

7.62 

6.21 

5 

Borrowrngs from 






Reserve Bank 

0.46 

2.25 

1.88 

1.68 


(a) Against usance 






bills and/or pro- 





missory notes 

— 

0 17 

— 

0.41 


(b) Others 

0 46 

2.08 

1.88 

1.27 

6 

Advances 

1246 07 

1244 05 

1237.66 

1149.78 


(a) State Bank 

240 25 

289.60 

233 87 

235.M 


(b) Others 

1005 82 

1004.45 

1003.79 

913.80 

7 

BiUs discounted 






(a) Inland 

179.59 

181.19 

173.98 

159,94 


(b) Foreign 

57 27 

58 22 

57 31 

54 54 


(c) Total 

236,86 

239 41 

231.29 

214.48 


( 1 ) State Bank 18.98 

18.69 

16.65 

17.27 


(ii) Others 

217 88 

220 72 

214.64 

197.21 

8 

(6) + (7) as % 






of (1) 

66 28 

66.49 

65.77 

66.75 

9 

Investment in 






Govt securities 

771.75 

763.26 

759.34 

703.68 

10 

(9) as % of (1) 

3449 

34.21 

34.00 

34.43 
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however, only tO the broad «trat)(| 0 r 
of the Plan, and not to the detailed 
weeing out of targets and ensorit^ 
itC^^iemei^tiofl, in both of wliiob 
tha Planning Commission has sig¬ 
nally failed, dndeed, judging from 
what is published, ^e Plannhig 
Comxnisaiati has not yet addressed 
itself to its proper task. It is still 
cogitating and toying with the idea 
of doing things a little better. 

In the recently published out* 
line, “ The Planning Process ” 
based upon the paper submitted by 
Shri Tarlok Singh to the Group on 
Planning for Economic Develop¬ 
ment set up by the United Nations, 
what the Planning Commission has 
to do is set out lucidly in a man¬ 
ner which can hardly be improved 
upon. But let no one think for a 
mtunent that the Planning Com¬ 
mission is actually douig any of 
these things. The present position 
was stated candidly enough by Shri 
B R Bhagat, the Minister for Plan¬ 
ning, in his reply to the debate, 
when he admitted that “defective 
planning had led to over-fulfilment 
of financial targets while physifcal 
targets had recorded shortfalls”. 
The Planning Minister accepted 
the criticism that the techniques of 
planning were faulty and admitted 
that “the Commission had not rea¬ 
ched a high level of expertise” ~ 
not even after these twelve and 
half years of planning! There was 
some consolation, however—“Plan¬ 
ning was gradually becoming more 
sophisticated”. “The Planning Com¬ 
mission was examining its methods 
of working and there was no doubt 
that better techninues of planning 
would be evolve^' (italics ours). 
Mere sophistication, one may be 
pardoned for saying, would not pro¬ 
duce results, and when arc the 
better techniques of planning going 
to be evolved? What holds back 
the Planning Commission? Tlie 
problems are now age-old, the solu¬ 
tions are nowhere in sight. The cri¬ 
ticism of Professor D R Cadgil of 
the agricultural targets that “neither 
the physical targets nor the mone¬ 
tary values had been built up 
through any realistic examination 
from below” is as valid today as 
it was when the Laski Memorial 
Lectures were delivered in 1958 


The Plaonnig Commission floun¬ 
ders hetpiaisly because, to begin 
wi^< it is no exnert body com- 
thic confidence of the na- 
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tio«, It fags be<»»ne a irinectt«e for 
unsuccessful polificiitttt who out¬ 
number the experts. And does it, 
need so many Cabinet Miniaters? 
What new Icnowiedga or how much 
of fne^ thinking are they able to 
bring to the process of planning? 
True, logic fan to he tenured by 
commonsense. The Planning Com¬ 
mission hat certainly attained a 
high stature though it is neither a 
statutory body nor is it created 
under the Constitution. And this 
stature it could never have attained 
if it did not have the Prime Mini¬ 
ster as its Chairman. Perhaps one 
may also concede that the presence 
of the Finance Minister as a mem¬ 
ber makes for easier acceptance and 
implementation of the Plan. But 
why any others, unless it is felt 
that the presence of the Prime 
Minister and the Finance Minister 
is not enou,?:h for the closest co¬ 
ordination with the Cabinet? In,' 
that case, the Deputy Chairman, 
who is the chief executive of the 
Planning Commission, should be 
found a seat in the Cabinet And 
that should not be too difficult for 
the Congress party to arrange 

While the Planning Commission 
plans, it 18 the Government which 
executes. That is the theory. Facts 
are very different. The dividing line 
between the two gets increasingly 
blurred with the result that plan 
performance suffers. So much has 
agricultural planning suffered from 
this that Professor Gadgil, was 
led to remark at the time of the 
Second Plan that “Looked at from 
the point of agricultural planning 
there exists a good case for the 
abolition, at least the suspension of 
the activities of the Plannrng Com- 
mi.ssion and placing the work with 
a Policy Committee of the Cabinet”. 

A small and compact Planning 
Commission with the highest techni¬ 
cal expertise that it can command 
would nevertheless be able to do 
little unless it has the assistance of 
a small body of hand-picked tech¬ 
nicians. Instead, the Commission 
has a sprawling secretariat which 
goes on expanding while the level 
of its competence declines in an 
inverse ratio. 

Why the Plan fails is no secret, 
least of all to the Planning Com¬ 
mission. The-..-taTgets neither, in 
agriculture nor in industry are 
worked out in adequate detail, and 


■ulilm ^ this u dotie, 
consistency nor the^ attafnafe^ity 
can be ensured with any'degeea (n 
,certitude. 

The ^change efi^' whi^ 
present Finance Minwter had. tth^ 
been instrumental 'in pm^pftathtg 
saved the PlaiHih^ Cot B i a iMi bw 
from the sort of inquisitioa ovar 
the Second Plan to whitdi it. has 
exposed itself today. Tlwn the 
immediate problem was to save the 
hard-core — which was never de¬ 
fined — of the Second Plan, so no 
question ever arqse of checking the 
pB.rf,ormance against the targets 
set. Planning techniques have not 
progressed to any extent since 
then. The industrial targets are 
just the same notional figures which 
have never been worked out, result¬ 
ing in wide divergence between in¬ 
vestment and output. Neither 
have agricultural targets been 
worked out even today in any mean¬ 
ingful manner from bottom up¬ 
wards. 

In the publication referred to 
earlier, all this is set out clearly 
enough “When a Five Year Plan 
is approved, large parts of it are 
already carefully elaborated, but 
m the experience thus far, some 
parts of the Plan, including a pro¬ 
portion of the larger projects, are 
rot at the time worked out in ade¬ 
quate detail Consequently, the Plans 
have tended to be somewhat weak, 
.'ll any rate in the industrial sector, 
in the technical and physical phas¬ 
ing of programmes and in mutual 
connections and phasing as between 
related targets of the Plan”. Thus 
far there is no dispute. Dispute 
arises about what follows. “These 
aspects arc now receiving much 
greater study and wiH call increas¬ 
ingly for the employment of more 
complex tools of planning going 
well beyond the detailed studies 
now undertaken for the formulation 
of sectoral plans and their coordi¬ 
nation inter sc”. How one wishes 
that all this were true! 

It is strange that Parliament, 
overwhelmed by the failures in the 
agricultural sector, should com¬ 
pletely overlook what is the more 
damaging revelation of the mid¬ 
term appraisal, the failure in the 
implementation of the public sector 
projects. Alas, for this, the wea¬ 
ther cannot be blamed, nor the 
States nor the pig-headedness of 
the Indian peasant! 
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Limits of Self-Sufficiency 


(i»t Calcutta Correspondent writes: 

Shri Subramaniam bSs 
■ '{lot mad® up itis mind on want 
stsitd it® wishes to take on th® 
Eomth Plan or he is deliberately 
efuivocaitflg. H®' cannot in th® 
same' bte^ ask for planning 
“wffii an ample margin” — a not 
vejty clear phrfise — and also warn 
against unrealistic targets which 
will lead, as he conceded, only to 
“avoidable disillusionment” Is this 
to be read as a plea for two sets of 
targets in relation to the basic indus¬ 
tries like steel and coal? If so, it 
would imply that we go ahead with 
advance planning on the basis of 
demand estimates corresponding to 
the desired rate of income growth- 
7 per cent a year has been proposed 
tor the. Fourth Plan — but trim the 
objectives to what resources permit. 
Up to a point domestic resources 
may be regarded as elastic, but we 
cannot at the present stage of 
growth overlook the foreign ex¬ 
change constraint. 

Shri Subramaniam doubtless know.s 
how severe this constraint is, and 
hence the emphasis he has been 
placing upon an accelerated advance 
towards self-sufficiency — in inlei- 
mediate goods like steel and non- 
ferrous metals, in capital goods for 
basic induslnes, and in technical 
know-how. Last week in (.alculta. 
he firmly disassociated himself from 
those starry-eyed optimists in New 
Delhi’s top echelons who assume 
continuance of massive external as¬ 
sistance to underpin India’s efforts. 
As he said, the queue for aid i" 
getting longer every year as more 
and more Asian, African and Latin 
American countries lake up long¬ 
term development plans the imme¬ 
diate effect of which is to raise their 
import needs above their export 
capability. 

Beyond this level of generalisation, 
Subramaniam’s reaUsm seems sud¬ 
denly and inexplicably to give way 
Day in and day out, he has been 
harping on indigenous equipment 
manufacture for such industries a« 
steel, in relation to Fourth Plan 
targets, although he must know that 
the contribution from the Indian 
engineering industry can at best be 
only marginal in the next five or 
seven years. This bolds true even 


though the Heavy Engineering Cor¬ 
poration’s complex of planl^ was 
inaugurated with a flourish at Ran¬ 
chi last month. During the cere¬ 
monies, the draping which covered 
the monument (highly inappropri¬ 
ate and unaesthedc, but We will let 
that pass) to Indo-Soviet friendship 
fell away leading to an outburst of 
the famous Nehru temper. Probably 
Nehru himself accidentally activated 
the device set for the formal open¬ 
ing, but this was in a way sympto- 
' matic of the unpreparedness and 
confusion that prevails in Ranchi 
just now. 

■According to the Corporation it¬ 
self, progress on civil engineering 
and structural work in the four 
zones of I he heavy machine building 
plant on Maich .SI, 1963, wa.s : Zone 
I 89 per rent. Zone II and 111 55 
pel cent, and Zone IV 20 per cent. 
It w to be noted that Zone I, where 
progress has been the greatest, con¬ 
sists only of the building mainten¬ 
ance and box-making departments, 
renlial rough forging and casting 
store, and the motor garage (!) but 
no production facilities. These 
details are given to show (although 
this IS hardly necessary) that even 
the niachine-huilding part of the 
romplex — the other two projects 
at Kanchi aie way behind — is still 
la I Iroin completing civil conslru- 
aion let alone erection of equip- 
tru lit and then its commissioning. 
Admittedly some equipment has 
been in.'talled and is ready to be 
worked. It is only sensible to get 
them stalled to try them out and 
train up workers, but to talk just 
now of pioduclion from this plant 
It totally misleading. The utilities 
like steam, oxygen, gas and power 
sub-stahon will be ready only by 
the serond half of next year. 

Another distressing aspect is the 
delay of the foundry-forge part of 
the project which is to provide tlie 
maehine-buildmg plant with its 
s'anting materials — castings and 
forgings. No mote than 300 tons of 
structural steel are yet at site out 
of the 40.0CK) tons needed — a stri¬ 
king measure of the work that re¬ 
mains to he done to complete the 
ronstnrtion of the plant. In nor¬ 
mal course*, the foundry-forge 
should have come up first but in¬ 


stead it is trailing behind the ma- 
chine>-building part by two yeacs. 
There is talk ol impoitmg forgmgs 
and castings Jtrom the USSR durb^ 
the interim period but what about 
the coB^Ieting et^uipment required 
to put machinery made at Ranchi 
to work, eg, rieciric motors. The 
sources of supply have yet to be 
estebliehed, the presumption being 
that the Hardwar heavy electrical 
plant (for which the detailed pro¬ 
ject report has only recently been 
signed) will fill gaps in the limited 
field it will cover. But what about 
ait the other gaps from raw mate¬ 
rials to sub-assemblies to finished 
components ? It was Shri Subra¬ 
maniam himself who disclosed that 
the import requirements ol Bhopal 
Heavy Electricals will be Ra 30 oro- 
res over the five-year period 1966- 
71 if it is to produce Rs 20-30 c*o- 
res of equipment each year. The 
import requirements of the heavy 
engineering complex will obviously 
be much heavier, a factor which 
comes m the way of planning of 
production from it because compon¬ 
ent imports are notoriously more 
difficult to arrange than oomplole 
plants paid for out of project aid. 

The jxiint in dwelling on Ranclil’s 
difficulties is to underline the very 
real hurdles we have still to cross 
before a significant proportion of 
plant and equipment for basic in¬ 
dustries can be produced in India. 
Viewed in this light, Shri Subraraa- 
niam’s claims are rash and decided¬ 
ly premature; they raise expecta¬ 
tions which are impossible to fulfil. 
It follows, therefore, that the task 
taken up for actual execution (as 
distinct from advance planning 
“with ample margin”) should pro¬ 
ceed on the basis of realistic esti¬ 
mates of the import content of deve¬ 
lopment. To start on more than 
what can be accommodated will be 
to repeat past mistakes when avail¬ 
able exchange was too thinly spread 
to make quick progress on any pro¬ 
ject. This is not to question either 
the strategy which requires rapid 
progress towards self-sufficiency in 
capital goods or the need for the 
maximum possible rate of growth, 
but to urge that what is star'ed 
should not get held back half way 
for want of resources. 
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Tbia ^ea for caution i» i^pect 
of new projects has an ^onthbtlB 
corollary jn relation to those already 
eStasttltg or under cohstrocii'on, Shri 
Sohranianiani’s Ministry is credited 
With the idea of setting up additional 
‘toaehiiTC-building capacity for n^e- 
tiltur^ical equipment either by 
setting up a new plant or by doubl¬ 
ing capacity at Kanchi The reason¬ 
ing behind the idea is that Ranchi 
-■Wil! supposedly turn out equipment 
{bt a million ton plant but since we 
should add to steel capacity at 2 


t;/ ’i 



apt l^wr ft year, w#'will obviously 
neeu Vvicd Rafifchi’s' designed out¬ 
put. But, as shown above, Ranchi’s 
production will bring no real bene¬ 
fit unless the supporting industries 
are developed to supply aimplefing 
equipment. Again, a million ton 
steel plant requires 105,000 tons ol 
mechanical equipment alone of 
which Ranchi is designed to supply 
Only 60,(XK) tons because the rest 
must come from specialised plants. 
What is the point in duplicating 
Ttjachme-building until some steps 



are taken first to ensure tfatft 
45,000-ton gap is closed? Hie 
deliberations of the sub-committee 
(or is it a working group ?) which 
has been going into this matter sad¬ 
ly lack in both a sen.se of purpose 
and perspective, as anyone looking 
into records of the discussion can 
sec for himself. One hopes that 
Shri Subramaniam will stop to take 
some outside advice before jumping 
to conclusions on the basi.s of such 
half-baked studies. 


Wastage in Tefhaical 
Etfucatian 

'pHE wastage in education which 
' ■ troubles Professor D S Kothari 
is the wtts'age at fhe university 
stage as measured by the high pei- 
centage of failures at university 
examinations It is but natural and 
also right and proper that Professor 
Kothari should be concerned about 
it, for as the Chairman of the Univ¬ 
ersity Grant.s Commission, it is his 
task to raise the level of university 
education in the country. In his 
very first public pronouncement as 
the Minister of Education. Shri 
M C Chagla expressed deep concern 
at the high rate of wastage in the 
engineering colleges and polytech¬ 
nics. The crlteiion of wa.stage that 
he employed was the same as that 
of Professoi Kotban — percentage 
(>f failures in examinations. 

Yet compared to what it is in the 
arts and science courses m the univ¬ 
ersities and colleges taken as a 
whole, the percentage of failures in 
tjhe engineering colleges and poly¬ 
technics is, not high at all In fact, 
it is about the lowest, being only 25 
per cent for engineering studies 
and 50 per cent for students of the 
polytechnics. The average percenl- 
, age of faiJuies in B A, B Sr,. B Com 
examinations for all the Indian 
universities- taken together is con¬ 
siderably above 50. The wastage in 
technical education, nevertheless, i.s 
deplorable, especially when the 
country's re-sources -are under great 
^jtrain. And ajs he was addressing 
the All-India Council for Technicad 
Education, what concerned the Edu¬ 
cation Minister was the wastage in 
technical education. 

Now the daily papers which car- 
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Weekly Notes 

ned th* Education Minister’s ad¬ 
dress, published on another page in 
the same, issue the results of the 
S S C Examination held in October 
of the Maharashtra Education Board 
The average percentage of failures 
were not reported but one can in¬ 
fer what it could be from the news 
that the centre which headed the 
list had a pass percentage of 48 .S 
and the centre which fared worst 
had a percentage of only 19.56 
This is at the school-final If onr 
goes farther down and tries to as¬ 
sess the wastage in pnmaiy eduen 
tion. what does one hnd ? At this 
lowest stage, the wastage would call 
for more meaningful measurement 
than is provided readily by the per¬ 
centage of passes and failures. The 
real measure of it would be the ex¬ 
tent to which primary education be¬ 
nefits the recipients, the percentage 
of those who lapse into illiteracy and 
those who eventually go up to the 
university stage Of those who be¬ 
gin the race at the primary stage, 
how many drop off, Unequipped to 
face life’s struggles, how many sur¬ 
vive the course and are able to 
turn their schooling to some 
earthly use? 

The reasons for the wastage in 
technical education are easy enough 
to detect and should not be too 
difficult to rectify. There is a serious 
shortage of teachers, admission pro¬ 
cedures and teaching methods are 
faulty and the system of examina¬ 
tion is antiquated. The Minister ap- 
Iiroved the suggestion made by the 
Working Group on Education for the 
Fourth Plan that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment should assume responsibili¬ 
ty for training teachers for polyte¬ 
chnics. There is also need for re¬ 
organisation of the courses, for a 


better curriculum and for proper 
textbooks, and, he suggested to the 
Council to consider the feasibility 
of setting up a first rate research 
institute to investigate these issues 

Investment in Man 

BUT why for technical education 
alone ? The need for educa¬ 
tional research today is very great 
indeed and so much more urgent, 
because it is not one which attracts 
much public attention or excite.s 
large number of people. This is one 
of the areas where the Education 
Ministry at the Centre would be 
fully justified in taking the initia'ive. 
And the Union Minister is not the 
minislei for technical education only 

There is a keener concern about 
scientific and technical education 
because trained scientists and lech- 
niiians in adequate numbers have 
to be turnt'd out to meet the require¬ 
ments of planned development. No 
one has lo aigue any more the uti¬ 
lity of investing in science and 
technology But first things must 
come first Befor'e there can he 
‘ Investment in Science ' there is to 
be ■ Investment in Man “The pre¬ 
requisites for investment in science 
are, first, scientists, and, second, a 
public opinion sufficiently well in¬ 
formed and enlightened to Give 
financial support lo scientists. Both 
these prerequisites are acquired 
through education To invest m 
science you have first to invest in 
man” It is as simple as that, as 
Sir John Cockcroft put U in his pre¬ 
sidential addre.ss to this year’s meet¬ 
ing of the British Association for 
the Advaneemqnt of Science. 

After all even Alfred Marshall 
had never any doubt in his own 
mind that the most valuable of all 




^ t«t «pQi)omi4e and to 
^ /, TcaMat i» ll>f every day 
$ 1 ^ fil t^e. To disclaim the need 
i^/pitinvy educ^km because it 
no upmedwte productive value, 
•^.,S‘Ubbertigibbet boa done in this 
' short'Sightedness which ie 
hiUL ior any country aspiring to 
development. True enough, literacy 
ia ppt. education, it is only its by- 
prji^dn^. Hence the need for im¬ 
proving the system of schooling 
from die village school upwards. 
Hiat is very far from saying that 
there is no need for any further ex 
pansion of primary education at this 
Stage. Hevelopnient can wait, but 
education cannot In fact, develop¬ 
ment has to wait until there is 
education. 
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-ippaitNB *; W* Ajs 
finuce ofc- Goa, • Om this 
Qwasuon, the Congreaa mani< 
uato woa non>comnuttal; 

' ^The question of integration of 
Goa into the adjotniug territory 
has been raised. The Government 
of India has made it clear that 
the future of Goa and whether it 
should he merged into the adjoin¬ 
ing territory ^ Maharashtra will 
be ultimately decided according 
to the wishes of the people of 
Goa. For the present, this ques¬ 
tion does not arise, as we have 
to stabilise and strengthen the 
economy and facilitate the chan¬ 
ges ihat are taking place because 
of the in'egration of Goa in the 
Indian Union”, 

This attitude was obviously dicta¬ 
ted by the need not to embarrass 
Gocriv’s Verdict the Central Government and the 

Goa’s first elections have Congress High Command. But Con- 

s t ‘ / gress leaders m Goa Ihemselvee had 

been iticonclusive insofar aa n • l . ^ 

no party has won an absolute majo- 

rity of seats - though the Maha- y”*"-*;. 

rashtrawadi Gomantak with 14 seats ffonn, ,n November, a 

out of 30 is likely to form the Congressmen, includ ng 

Government with the support of 2 vice-nres.dent and secretary of 
independents - but they have e.ta- 

birshed beyond doubt that the most P“''‘y compla.n.ng that the s.tua- 

* 1 ,- Pon stands today only ensures 

tvnn’n* tliA nnlitirpl fiif in f failure of the Congfcss in the 

tif ^ fArr't 1 V Tt I ^ coming elections with total loss of 

the terntorv. The elections, in ^ , i .i. u 

/ , ,1 , _ , , , . prestige and makes the battle easier 

fact, took on the shape of a plebis. «,^blished roacHoParies and 

p^^bpr "^'nnrntA anti-nationol forces”. Some of the 

'I'mZJ.XS"'”"' " acmlly ioin.d ,h. 

rashtrawadi Oomantax. Later on, 
Not that Goans did not have however, a few of them rejoined 
complaints against the Central ad- (h,, Congress after persuasion by 
ministraion of the terntoty during the Congress General Secretary, 
the two years since liberation. Pri- K K Shah, who, iticidenta’ly, was 
ces have gone up, a measure of eco- the one who bad claimed that the 
nomic austerity has been haphazard- Congress would win 18 of the 30 
iy imposed, import of consumer seats, 
goods has been reduced to a trickle - ... r..— 

and-at least one leading Congress- 

man has threatened to clamp down boratthtra 

u-L-.- -ri. 1 • • . •' definite positions: the Maharashtra- 

prohibition. The adminis ration pro- Gomantak for merger w'th 

bab y no more slothful mefficient Maharashtra and the United Goans 
or bureaucratic than el^whero m statehood. The split 

Je country, irked the Goan used voters was-sharply along 

hitherto a nun,mum of governance, , 5 „„. with the Christians 

These comolaints were reflected m (35 population) votmg 

popular disaffection with (he Con- United Goans atid the 

gress Party though, technically, ,t Hindus (60 per cent) supporting 
was no more associated with the the’Gomantak. This was not sur- 

admmistration than any of the other pt.jgj„gr since the ChrJst’ans under- 
^ j^cthat merger with 

“Ij^weyer,' it was no’i this that Maharashtra -would mean the end 
caused' the Congress rout, but thg of theie pre-eminence in the tsrri- 

fact ’-thsU amomr the ibrec pripeipal tory’s -public life --- a legacy of 

c on teridors ip the election it alone ... Portu gues e, xalonial rule. - - - 


- Ct»vwmroeiit,7|»wr|l^ ■' 

^^rinw Minuter, have alwgjy. 
maiiitainpd that the future admihl* 
■tratiw aOt ep for Goa will be dei> 
termined according to the "wishee 
of die people”. Well, the people 
have now repressed their wish: 40 
per cent of tVwc who voted want 
merger with Maharashtra and 28 
per cent separate statehood. Maluv 
rashtrawadi Gomantak leaders, pre¬ 
paring to form the Government, 
have declared that they would go 
all out to achieve their objective, 
while the United Goans have threa¬ 
tened to do everything to prevent 
Goa’s auimilation into Maharashtra. 
What does the Central Government 
propose to do? Finding the contend¬ 
ing forces more of less ev«i% 
balanced, the temptation ttill im:,p 
continue the status quo — a course 
unequivocally rejected by more 
than two thirds of those wm voted 
in the electiona 

free Kenya 

TOMO Kenyatta’s rallying call to 
" his people consists of the words 
uhuru (“freedom”) and harambhee 
(“let us pull together”). Freedom 
has come to Kenya and with it has 
begun the bard task of learning to 
pull together. 

Independent Kenya’s immed-ate 
problems all stem from the hetero¬ 
geneity of its people. The popula¬ 
tion of about 9 million has more 
than a sprinkling of Asians 
(180,000), Europeans (60,000) and" 
Arabs (34,000). The Africans 
themselves are split into seme S(V 
odd tribes, culturally distinct and 
speaking different languages and 
dialects. The smaller tribes’ fear of 
domination has been s constai^ 
factor in the politics of Kenva and 
has been partly responsible for 
Kenya’s relatively Isfe e^try ftitO 
independent Africa. Finally, there 
are the 200,000 Somalis in tbs 
northern-most part of the country 
who disavow being Kenyans at all 
and want to secede to the adjoin¬ 
ing Republic of Somalia. 

The Constitution under wbidh 
Kenya became free this Thursdays 
the product of much mutation, ja 
designed to preserve the territorial 
integrity of the country and tp en» 
able the Central Government to 
maintain law and order while, at 
the same tbnO, ensuring the tr-bes 
and the regiorv> a measure of auto- 
nom)r. It provfdto for a bicameral 
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* wet Hmtte'il«ctj 
ed by un^ersftl adult tuffra^ uud 
an uppet Ho\l9e to repwaent the"' 
tftgiiSmB. • Ta safeguard regional 
interests the upper Houie is given 
apefcial powers in respect of bill# 
to amend the Constitution which 
requires a 75 per cent majority of 
both Houses except where the 
'amendment affects the rights of in* 
dividuah, regions, tribal authorities 
or districts in which case it will 
have to be approved by a 90 per 
cent majority in the uppw House. 
TTie Constitution also privides for 
decentralisation of admirtistratio'n 
with Regional Governments which 
will derive their powers directly 
from it, not from the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in Nairobi. The seven 
regions into which the country is 
divided will have certain exclusive 
powers in such spheres as finance, 
law and order, local government, 
education, public health and control 
of agricultural land. The Constitu¬ 
tion is product of compronHise 
between the centralist Kenya Afri¬ 
can National Union, Jomo Ken- 
yatta's ruling party, and the regio- 
nalist Kenya Africa'n Democratic 
Union which representa some of 
the smaller tribes. 

The constitutional guarantees, how. 
ever, affect Kenya’s population of 
Europeans and Asians only formally 
How they fare under the new dispen¬ 
sation will depend on the attitude 
of the national Gcnemmeni and its 
abili y to keep under check sections 
of the African population less tole¬ 
rant ihan Itself of the symbols of 
erstwhile political domination. The 
non-African sections of the popula¬ 
tion today occupy, for not unjustifi¬ 
able reasons perhaps, an economic 
position superior to that of the Afri¬ 
cans and the fact has to be faced that 
any Government concerned with the 
advancement of the Africans will 
find it necessary to discriminate in 
their favour in employment, itidus- 
tty, trade and so on. This is un- 
aoidahle considering the very un¬ 
equal positions from which the Afri- 
c.aps and the non-Africans start, to¬ 
day. Race harmony in Kenya will, 
therefore, depend very much on a 
jrealTS'ic acceptance bv non- 

Africans of the inevitabilij^^ thwr 
loCT of pTivnege"Rndi||oJl^^R«tebt, 
Uto^T I economic disp^^^jffllE' 

Copstitptional reme^fe* {l^mide no 
splu'ioij to the Soma'i question 
gather. I^he Somalia bad demanded 


‘‘rtikt with,’ 

indepbitdmde tfaejr wouild be htioitp- 
ed to accede ana te join ^ mafe 
body of their racial kin across die 
bormr. The Government of Soma¬ 
lia naturally supports this demand. 
At present both die Kana and the 
Kadu are 'determined to keep the 
Somalis in Kenya. But such a 

course can only lead to permanent 
friction between Kenya and Soma¬ 
lia — a possibility which cannot 
K“ regarded with unconcern by the 
Kanu Government of Kenya which 
is committed to fostering friendly 
relations and even political associ¬ 
ation with neighbouring African 
countries. 

Unyielding fertilisers 

^HE general consensus of opinion 

emerging from the deliberations 
o'f the ECAFE Conference on ferti¬ 
lisers was that increased production 
and application of fertilisers to the 
starving soil of the ECAFE coun¬ 
tries, which has been cultivated for 
thousands of years without proper 
nutrient, is one of the main steps 
for solving the problem of shortage 
of food in this region. For India, 
the Third Plan has set the fol¬ 
lowing targets of consumption of 
fertilisers to be achieved by 1965- 
66; 

(Tons) 

Nitrogen (N) 1,000.000 

Phosphorous (P,Oj) 40 000 

Potash (KjO) ' 200,000 

These targets are not likely to 
be achieved, judging from the pre¬ 
sent position of production and im¬ 
ports. The targets of production, 
import and total supply of nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilisers, which is the main 
item in our fertiliser programme, 
is given in the table below. 

It has been found through research 
conducted by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research that 1 lb of 


s]^|eh' '«*' 

^ afoit |b» m liie;t0RCr si Iwm 
graliis, Ouih cro{ta tike 
ton; potatoes, tea, etc, jdve differ- 
ent types of responses. 'Ihe ratio of 
nutrient to the production of food 
grains can be brought down to as 
low as 1:15 when prtqier modem 
agricultural methods are followed 
and the most scientific techniques of 
fertiliser utilisation are applied. 

It will be se^, however, that in 
tile years 1960-61, 1961-62 and 

1^62-63, we have progressively add¬ 
ed more than 70,000 tons of nitro¬ 
gen as fertilisers every year hut with¬ 
out any response in the form Of 
growth of food grains production in 
the country. Before fertilisers are 
accepted as the major means of in¬ 
creasing our food grain production, 
the reason for the disappointing 
progress of food grain production 
in spite of the use of increasing 
quantities of fertilisers should be 
investigated properly. The poor res¬ 
ponse cannot be wholly explained 
by the lack of rains in parts of the 
country. 

High Cost 

IT is not enough to produce ferti¬ 
lisers, they should bo made 
available to the farmers at econo¬ 
mic prices Ammonium sulphate is 
sold in India to consumers at about 
Rs 340 per ton against Rs 148 in 
UK and Rs 164 in USA. At the 
beginning of the Second Plan, the 
retention price of ammonium sul¬ 
phate produced at Sindri was 
270 per ton and the pool price Ra' 
315 per ton. In 1957 the retention 
price was raised to Rs 280 per ton 
and the pool price to Rs 350. In 
1959, the Tariff Commission, after 
an enquiry into a fair retention 
price for ammonium sulphate, re¬ 
commended that the retention price 
bti further raised to Rs 300. 


Production 


Availabilily of Fertiliser* 

(Tons of Nitrogen) 

Imixirts 


id«a^6i — 99,92ft — 121090 

1961^2 140,000 145 820 260,006 140.500 
i»62-63 200,000 182,258 325,600 242,597 


221.018 212.638 370.000 
286 320 280,598 400000 
424,855 360,944 525,000 
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in prto 

m nm jtwb^ on tm gr^a 
fnoduction cost of anuno- 
ninia sutpiute has gwre up because 
oi Irun in tbe price of law I]aateT^is 
nnd deteiToration in their quali^. 
Deterioration in the quality of mate' 
rials like coal and gypsum has re¬ 
sulted in a higher consumption 
ratio per ton of ammonium sul- 
fdiate than anticipated in the de¬ 
sign of the equipment, The cost of 
packing materials, i c gunny bags, 
have also gone up, causing an 
increase of about Rs 50 per ton of 
ammonium sulphate. The fact is 
that there is little possibility of an 
appreciable reduction in production 
cost of ammonium sulphate as long 
as the gypsum process is not re¬ 
placed by the direct neutralisation 
process. This is only possible 
when the pyrite process for manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric acid is deve¬ 
loped. 

The cost of production of ferti¬ 
lisers can be reduced,by: (a) pro¬ 
ducing fertilisers with high nitro- 


,.sielr'«gu.iniNlt 
swudwdtuh iiitrate, etc; (B) a«ltet> 
ing the sites for the new fertiliser 
projects carefully so that the mini¬ 
mum cost is incurred on transport 
of raw materials and fini^ed pro¬ 
ducts; (c) shifting to petroleum- 
based production, since it is well 
known that the capital as well as 
current costs of plants based on 
coal and on electrolysis are much 
higher than of tho% based on pet¬ 
roleum and natural gases. 

The Planning Commission's study 
team has recommended a target of 
2 million tons of nitrogen and 1 
million tons of phosphorous ferti¬ 
lisers for the Fourth Plan. It has 
suggested an investment of Rs 264 
crores on four new nitrogenous 
fertiliser units at Udaipur, Riband, 
Goa and Madras, besides Rs 24.5 
crores on the expansion of the 
existing public sector plants at Nan- 
gal and Sindri. It is presumed 
that the proposed factories at Goa 
and Madras will be based on pet¬ 
roleum naphtha from the refineries 


Capital View 


The Police and the 


Romesh Thapor 


this is the season in the Capital 
when the ruling elite attempts 
— at least, partially — to return 
the hospitality it received during 
the summer months from other 
ruling elites abroad Conferences 
and seminars follow one upon the 
other. Foreign VIPs arrive to ‘take 
in the sun’. Ministers pontificate. 
The ‘organisers’ make merry, win¬ 
ning support for mea'ningless reso¬ 
lutions and amendments. 

And, so, through this rather plea¬ 
sant activity in the Capital, India 
fit made to feel that she is still a 
leading member of the world com* 
munity. Tliis is good for morale, good 
for the democratic way of life. What 
does it matter if the truth is very 
different. 

Critics Too Become Amorphous 

Only the other day the Prime 
Minister was inaugurating a seminar 
on world peace sponsored by a 
group of local parliamentarians. 
Innocent enough—but the Nat’tfnal 
MaiTtist Association, comprising 
former Punjabi CPI members, was 
fai^ outside Vfgyan Bhavan shou¬ 


ting slogans to the effect that the 
participants were ‘stooges’ of tlie 
communists. Equally gullible foreign 
newspapermen concluded that Nehru 
was pushing India into the Soviet 
orbit, that perhaps this has been 
the main motivation behind the 
so-called Kamaraj Plan. 

All very democratic, but, judging 
from the vague papers produced by 
the seminar, we arc nowhere nearer 
world peace; only Nehru has appea¬ 
red on a ‘left platform’ — whatever 
that might mean — after many, 
many years. 

But, then, within a few days, the 
Prime Mi'nister was opening the 
Asian Population Conference spon¬ 
sored by ECAFE — something which 
could be described as ideologically 
incompatible with communist think¬ 
ing, national or otherwise, or so 
we believe for the moment. Nehru’s 
feeling;8 about the need for popu¬ 
lation control also vary depending 
on. the success or failure of plan- 
ni'ng at home — and failure is very 
inu^ on his mind these days. 


•t ClogBia Vinnkhi^ 

patnao^ But the selection of IJdgit 
pur and Riband as sites is difficult 
to understand since the petroleum > 
raw materials will have to be ^ 
transported from the Gujarat oil 
fields to Udaipur and from Barauni 
to Rihand. ‘ Moreover, the recom¬ 
mended capital investment of Rs 
264 crores for four fertiliser facto¬ 
ries seems to be very much on the 
high side, being double the invest¬ 
ment on, say, tlie Trombay plant. 

The Fertiliser Corporation’s coal- 
based factory at Korba, Madhya 
Pradesh, also appears to be an 
expensive proposition atid the site 
selected is not very suitable as it 
IS far away from the main con¬ 
sumption points. Shri Subrama- 
niam's announcement at the ECAFE 
Conference that two fertiliser facto¬ 
ries will be put up in every year 
of the Fourth Plan is no doubt very 
encouraging, but considering the , 
cost estimates of the proposed 
plants, one is left in doubt whether 
this is a realistic target. 

State 


In this manner the GDI, through 
the Prime Minister, moves frorti 
one amorphous position to another.,/ 
This i.s, we are told, democracy. It 
cannot afford to be precise. Atid 
the critics seem to have become 
willing victims of impreci.sion. Small 
wonder that the all-knowing obser¬ 
vers and commentators throw up 
their hands in despair and begin 
to react sympathetically to the only 
section which speaks clearly — the 
section compo.sed of ACCI, FICCI 
and AIMO, the letters which stand 
for the world of money, the world 
of business, the chambers of com¬ 
merce, the organisations of the' 
manufacturers. They have had a 
field day jousting at the Planning 
Commission because there were no 
communists or socialists or plain 
liberals to steal their thunder by , 
sharper appraisals of our failurea. 

Growing Police Slate 

A'nd, now, there is danger that 
another battle may be lost if the 
few independent men we have do 
not stir the national conscience by 
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vbli^ itoty froai ^'CUdeaciA 
lifta nuuoy nuttificali^k 
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Iwl^ whieb vm ^^*- 
tbf, ’•» iid|iui9 lo Wiftwie; £iai^' 
|m^ {>ow6nt i»«vtotiiw ^rtentton 
pdvKtk security pow^ ttve piUttk 
up in the hanra of Governing'« 
It time witen detnoctutie or popu» 
iar iitstitutiuw to check and aujwr* 
VIn ^ese powers either do not ex* 
M or ^vo t^ecome moribund be* 
cause of corrupted patronage. Hie 
fri^ef, onM widely held, that tho 
Prime Minister urould prevent the 
misuse of these powers is alsd'dis- 
soivh^, arid disMiving fast 

Gidy a few days aj|;o, Delhi was 
the scene of an incident which 
highligyed the kind of police ex* 
cesses widch take pkce all over die 
eouitiry and which usually go un* 
Uoticeo. A peaceful student agita¬ 
tion to get the Tibbia College, 
founded by Ajmal Khan and in¬ 
augurated by Gandhiji, affiliated to 
die Universi^ escalated into a clash 
with the police resulting in injuries 
to some one hundred students. In 
the nonnal course, this would have 
earned a headline or two in the 
daily press gnd then would have 
been forgotten. But fifteen girl stu* 
dents were seriously 'manhandled 
and injured; towards them the 
police kre reported to have behaved 
in a manner calculated to incense 
even our comfortable citiaena who 
are in the habit of finding excuses 
for official aberrations. 

Hie demand for an investigation 
rose from many quarters, including 
Parliament, and Home Minister 
Nanda was quick to realise that he 
must do something about the inci¬ 
dent. But, significantly, the protest 
of the student organisations did not 
crystalMse. 

Hiis lack 6f organised and i sus¬ 
tained agitation by representative 
organisations encourages officialdom 
tQ temporise on all remedial actions 
which it is compelled to take as a 
result of unorganised or spontane¬ 
ous public pressure, This is parti¬ 
cularly so when individuals who do 
not have powerful connexions are 
victimised or sought to ^ ^punish¬ 
ed wihout due process of law. 

^ A Calcolta Spr Surv 

Several cases of diis kind liave, 
been reported recently, including 
the 'police Action* 'a^nst'the Ha* 
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Some .three months ago, a whU* 
known fignre in. the i^vettJstng 
world was arrested following sei»a* 
tional duclosures by someone frbm 
East Pakistan who had moved 
around India under various aastnn- 
ed names. Hie Indian was described 
as the master-brain of a Pakistaiu 
spy ring. Hie story bad ail the 
trappings of high drama, particu¬ 
larly after die (klcutta police, said 
to be operating on the basis of the 
sensational di^osures by the East 
Pakistani, searched numerous homea 
in Bombay and cross-examined lead¬ 
ing personalities in the world of 
aarerdaing and fiims. The searches 
apparently yielded nodiing to incri¬ 
minate any of these people. 

All thia was perhaps necessary 
oonsidering the prevalent state of 
security in India, but it has still 
to be explained why the police ex¬ 
erted so much effort to publicise 
the names of those whose homes 
were searched and those who were 
cross-examiired. Publicity should 
follow after evidence has been col¬ 
lected. In this particular case, many 
professional reputations were da¬ 
maged or compromised despite the 
explanations of Home Minister 
Nanda in Parliament. And, unfortu¬ 
nately, under the prevalent law, 
there is no redress for a citizen so 
abused. 

Press SUent 

The Calcutta story has other fa¬ 
cets. The alleged master spy was 
kept in jail for some three months 
and denied bail. Now he is out on 
bail, but no chaiges have been 
framed and he will not be able to 
get a j<d> until it is all over, and 
probably not even then. Yet the 
man upon whose disclosures the 
Calcutta police acted has declared 
in court that he made a false state¬ 
ment implicating the Indian Adver¬ 
tising executive and others. 

All these facts are believed to be 
known to the magistrate trying the 
case, but*there has "been ho ’iMttdUi' 


These and elber fnaidi^ 

CAlled not- - trith the. in^h^, <ef 
pttoShig ftt^^thent-on the 
each daw fmt to point to A 
rouS apsdiy ja our m^ronXi 'to ’toe 
problem of juatiqe. We MU tepd|i- 
ediy en^asihitig the i%6«s eiril^ 

, died in onr Constitution, Iwt there 
is no parallel effort ttr cre^ die 
sanotkms for these ri^ts either at 
Covemmental or populat Iiwei. 
^ose who imapne (hat the toete 
inscribing of rights in a GmAdtu- 
tion is an adequate guarantee of 
liberty should ^nd some lime 
studying the dour struggles waged 
in countries like England to estab¬ 
lish those ri^ts. We seem oblivious 
of this aspect, for we have seen 
how even members of Parliament' 
can be jailed, and denied a trial, 
without Parliament even filing a 
protest. 

It is, however, good to know that 
at last a number Of thinking peo¬ 
ple in the Capital are becoming 
aware of what such a state of af¬ 
fairs could lead to if a future 
leadership decides to misuse the 
powers now concentrated in the 
Government, to ride roughshod over 
a disorganised people. When critics 
speak of the misuse of police powers 
in various States these days, they 
should for a few_ moments reflect 
on what would happen if the Centre 
top were to function in similar 
fashion. It does not take a great 
deal of political expertise to read 
the writing on the wall. 


i ZTbe economic \ 

j Foreign Subscription Rate I 
I Due to increase in foreign | 
I postal rates it has been found | 
{ necessary to revise our foreign ; 
! subscription rate. With effect ; 
[ from July 1963, the annual i 
I foreign subswiptitai is Bs 34, 1 
j $Ot or $ 7. j 

I A FErnamdEI I 
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'''ifM^i^"$lbiimf Nikodi, BOW 

BCtraif ifQ) «i» v^lHaiice fioamiltita 
iid]:i»Q#d>i^ will h«v« to 
iMd(«!W to <ite problom of 

.rHw jioIiM ond tlM State sooner or 
|«t» jf lie M ijantiinely tiObcerqed 
wbottt tbe growth of « healthy $o* 
f^liat dcanocracf. l|e is cossdous 
problem but it is widely fdt 
that he is tm inhibited about in¬ 
stigating vtoiations of the judici>> 
« . process for fear that such a step 
tnight create new problems of law 
And order. 

To this extent, leading citizens 
who value the democratic gains of 
the peat sixteen years of freedom 
could help by building popular 
institutions to defend the funda¬ 
mental rights enshrined in our 
Constitution. Perhaps a start could 
be made by reviving the Gvil Li¬ 
berties Union which played such a 
notable part in the freedom strug¬ 
gle before it was sabotaged and 
splintered by the factional fights of 
the Right and the Left. 


.'“i- , 'Si*. J f' „ 




The tpotihle with Delhi .is ihat it 
is not the place for austained 
thought on any proUem- Too many 
issues are competing for attention. 
The Goa election results, now 
coming in, have shocked the Cong- 
leks Party and suggest that the 
people of Goa apparently held very 
definite views on Goa's future. Edu¬ 
cation Minister Chagla has espous¬ 
ed the cause of English with a cold- 
ness which might him into an 
embarrassing tangle with the chau¬ 
vinists in the party. Industries Min¬ 
ister Subramaniam has spoken about 
‘optimum controls’, a banal phrase 
which can be interpreted to mean 
anything and evuything depending 
on who is at the helm. Oil Minister 
Humayun Kabir, still depressed 
about his transfer from Science and 
Culture, continues to fight for con¬ 
trol over the Akadamis. Finance 
Minister Krishnamachari seems to be 
trimming his sails to calm ah in¬ 
creasingly suspicious Prune Minis¬ 







ter. .AaS^-Asflka Mdita is aliwd|y 
driitl of the routine diacussioiiB ^ 
the Phinniilg Commission. Only Ofl 
fence Minwter Chavan is silent, 
supremely iniMerent to all that 
goes on around him. 


Life in the Capital is made up 
of such stuff — and little else. When 
will grow Up? 

Without Comment: The State 
Trading Corporation and private 
traders are mgMhesr making fantas¬ 
tic profits on what are oQcially des¬ 
cribed as 'ntm-basic but highly pro¬ 
fitable’ ardcles which include betel 
nuts, cloves, cinnamon, camphor and 
mercury. According to STC. 
betel-nuts are selling at the ‘scarcity 
price’ of about Rs 800 per 100 ItBe- 
grams as against its import coat, 
including insurance and ite^t, tdt 
Rs 77. The customs levy is lb 330i 
The STC states that it intends to 
‘stabilise’ the price at Rs tiOO per 
100 kilograms, so that traders may, 
have 8 margin of Rs 200! Jf(J 
Hind ! 


Letter from America 

The Whole Sordid Affair 


^RIEF alone does not make a 
complete drama, it has to be 
punctuated by other moods. And 
one could not accuse the Ameri¬ 
cans that they lack a sense of 
drama. President Kennedy was 
dead and gone and all would have 
been taken easy. For, after all 
even on the Sunday after that 
Friday and Saturday the National 
Football League played its full 
schedule; the Yankee Stadium did 
not have one seat that was hot fill¬ 
ed with a mourner. On Arlington 
Street, Boston, three gentlemen 
heard the news of the President’s 
assassination from a taxi driver. 
They dashed right back to their 
hotel to attend their investments. 
In theatres and aeroplanes the talk 
of business went on as before. 

Fortunately the assassin had to 
be trailed and the place was 
Dallas and every house had a TV. 
“He is a Russian spy-” Eive 
minutes later : “Correc'ion. He is 
a spy married to a Russiah.” Ten 
minutes later: “Correction. He is 
not a spy, but he is a Communist 
anyway”. Next announcement : 
“He was a Marxist, he admitted 
that.” Moments later: “He is pro- 


Castro.” Alid then finally: “He was 
a member of the Fair Play For 
Cuba Committee.” 

So the drama began to be manu¬ 
factured, thanks to the NBC-CBS 
differentiated duopoly. The hourly 
news commentator announced that 
Castro had made nasty remarks on 
the dead President. Those nasty rem¬ 
arks of course came out much later 
in the New Republic which carried 
a report from ite Havana correspond- 
ent who had been with Fidel Castro 
the whole day Friday. Castro, the 
report says, heard the NBC broad¬ 
casts from Miami and reacted im¬ 
mediately; “This is bad news ... For 
us Latin Americans, death is a sacred 
matter; not only does it mark the 
close of hostilities, but it also impo¬ 
ses decency, dignity, respect. If you 
write all those things I told you 
yesterday against Kennedy’s policy, 
don’t use his name now; soeak inste¬ 
ad of the policy of the U S govern¬ 
ment.” Yet that Friday evening the 
‘ bad guy ’ Castro looked far more 
diabolical, and the excited Ameri¬ 
cans soon decided that what had 
happened was mighty serious and 
kept their TVs open. 


For the rest of the weekend Jacq¬ 
ueline Kennedy’s tantalizing perfor¬ 
mance would have been enough food 
for TV-watchers. How muim more 
they wanted to know about the diffi¬ 
culty she was having in getting rid 
of her bloodstained stockings. TTiey 
argued on whether her w«*ds as a 
widow should have been a straw¬ 
berry or a raspberry coloured suit. 
Wasn’t that mantilla she wore just 
hideous? And so on. 

On Sunday afternoon Washington 
again got a chance to be busy. Peo¬ 
ple awaited the passing of the cor¬ 
tege. Then with undiminished ex¬ 
uberance a bunch of housewives sho¬ 
uted, “See, there he is”. Once again 
the shooting of pictures became the 
most imijortant thing in life. Every¬ 
body asked everybody, “Did you get 
anv good pictures?” Perhaps they 
had already got news about the 
sudden fortune of the Dallas citizen 
whose movie camera had caught the 
'murder scene at the basement of the 
local police headuarters. He sold the 
films to LHe for $40,000. Resnectable 
looking pressmen moved from one 
teen-ager to another in the crowd 
with a atuck-out microphone and 
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lu^ asking, “On this day of natio¬ 
nal inoumiAg how do you feel ?” 

Death Sentence — from the T V 

Back in Dallas, the master of 
ceremonies of Jack Ruby’s strip 
parlour paid glowing tributes to the 
latter’s patriotism. People seemed 
to be convinced. After all, weren’t 
the NBC-CBS reconstructions of the 
Kennedy murder sequence enough 
proof that Lee Oswald loas the cul¬ 
prit? A few felt that something was 
fishy somewhere, though, and mut¬ 
tered that the Oswald murder was 
a matter of national shame What 
did they mean? 

Oswald had been in police cus¬ 
tody for two days. The police kept 
on entertaining legmen of the press, 
TV and radio, who hung around 
the corridors of the headquarters. 
They could even see and heckle the 
prisoner whenever he was being 
transferred from one cell to another. 
It was clear that the police officers 
had greater responsibility toward 
these cameramen and microphone 
manipulators than toward the pri¬ 
soner. 

Out of a slum of jumbled police 
statements one could gather that 
Oswald’s life was marked by bit¬ 
terness, frustration and political dis¬ 
illusionment. He possessed a rifle 
which resembled the type u--ed for 
the Presidential murder His move¬ 
ment on the day of assassination 
until his capture was suspicious. He 
shot dow'n a policeman at the thea¬ 
tre and allegedly attempted on an¬ 
other’s life. Hr had access to the 
tall building which was under police 
supervision. And so on. The evid¬ 
ence against him was strong indeed 
But any modern society, with good 
standards of law, would look upon 
such evidence as utterly inadequate. 
And if so, why didn’t the police 
care to talk less and try to make 
the Oswald case less of a public 
property? If a vile person like Ruby 
suddenly became a desperate ‘pat¬ 
riot’ It IS certainly the Dallas police 
who are responsible for that. Even 
if there were yio Ruby and no mur¬ 
der at the jail basement, could the 
nation hope to find an unbiased 
jury after such indiscriminate broad¬ 
casting of evidence and tendentious 
statements by police officials? 

During his confiiietnent Oswald 
was repeatedly subjected to inquisito¬ 
rial pressures of the public. Before he 
was dragged to the police station, 
TV-watchers across the nation could 


aee him (h> his undei^irt) being 
interrogated on the open street. 
Surely there were at least some who 
felt that the way a Presidtfntial 
assassin-suspect was being treated 
reflected the nation’s callousness 
about the dignity of the situation. 
There was no concern for the law’s 
standards. The exact time when 
Oswald was to be removed to an¬ 
other jail was made known to the 
public. The transferring was sche¬ 
duled in the daytime, apparently 
because of a request from the TV 
business. During earlier hours the 
crowd outside was heard several 
times to curse the prisoner. Yet 
there were no officers to walk be¬ 
fore him at the time of transference. 
Nor was there anyone to notice that 
an extremely familiar character 
(whose presence in the ba.sement 
was absolutely unwarranted) was 
approaching the accused slowly, 


^nly and steodUy, Tbb drsota sdu 
followed iwcame a hit for die fan 
couple of days. The NBC and th 
CBs vied with each other in tn 
ing to presefnt the scene, once ii 
r^Iar motion, then in slow motior 
and back again' in regular motion 
Children got a great luck out of i 
for it was the first authentic "n 
Western’ they had ever seeftj, 

The people of Dallas are nov 
saying: How could it all happei 
here? The question is, do they ye 
know what did happen there? Tech 
nically, the assassination of a U S 
President is not a federal, but t 
local, case. Fortunately, however 
the new President has ordered i 
thorough federal enquiry. A numbe 
of sensible questions about the Dal 
las police, which are still shroudec 
in mystery, may find shocking ai» 
wers in the course of such an eli' 
quiry. 
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Public Sector on Sale 
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^NDHRA Congress has apparently 

taken the debate on socialism at 
the Jaipur session of the A I C C in its 
stride. These is no evidence even of 
discussion within the State Congress 
of the controversial issues. Yet the 
stability that Sanjeeva Reddy man¬ 
ages to maintain is not as hrm as it 
looks. 'Oiere is discontent even with¬ 
in his own group in the party. 

The proposed denationalisation of 
Andhra Paper Mills at Rajamundry, 
for instance, has caused some excite¬ 
ment. Andhra’s Congress Govern¬ 
ments have had quite an enviable 
record of sale of public sector pro¬ 
jects to private tycoons, especially 
the Rirlas. Sirpur, Sirsilk and All- 
wyns have been handed over to the 
Birlas over the years. All these con¬ 
cerns, especially the last-named, are 
now doing well and are making 
plans for expansion. If they had re¬ 
mained in Government hands, their 
profits may have made some of the 
regres.sive indirect taxes unnecessary. 

Government Ha* No Money ! 

For some ununderslaiidable rea¬ 
son Sanjeeva Reddy’s Government 
has not drawn tins conclusion. On 
the central y, it seems determined to 
carry on the denationalisation of 
potentially highly lucrative projects. 
In the case of the Rajamundry Mills 
the Government’s aigument is that 
cost of modernisation and expanding 
the mills is too heavy for the State 
Government to bcai. And since the 
Industrial Polity Resolution does 
not leserve the paper industry for 
the public sector, the Centre will 
not help out The argument is 
also advanced that the money saved 
by denationalisation as well as money 
from the sale of the mills (an he 
used to start rural-oriented small- 
scale industries with a high employ¬ 
ment potential 

The Secretarial at Hydeiahad has 
been virtually invaded by the Birlas 
and the Somanis. arx:ording to repo¬ 
rts. The narrow »unriing of the land¬ 
lord-rich peasant is no match for the 
high-power salesmanship of the big 
monopolists. As the Cabinet meets to 
consider the proposed sale of the pa- 
per mills, their representatives wait 
outside with their expensive cigaret¬ 
tes and attractive calendards. diar¬ 


ies and, of course, tips of various 
sizes and kinds. 

Some observers feel that Sanjeeva 
Reddy has chaliged a lot from the 
days of his previous Chief Minis¬ 
tership. His short and quite inglori¬ 
ous stint as Congress President gave 
him the feel and the vi.sion, not of 
the power of politics, hut of the real 
big money that politics would com¬ 
mand and which, in turn, could 
comma’nd accommodation from 
politicians. It was no longer a 
matter of a few thousand.s for the 
party coffers but of many lakhs for 
real politiking in the manner of 
C B Gupta or Dr B C Roy. 

It IS this changed attitude which is 
rcHected m the stuhhornnicss with 
which the Andhra Chief Ministei is 
going through with his denationalis¬ 
ation measure. He even took the ex¬ 
traordinary step calling a hurried 
meetmg of the Congress M L As. 
ostensibly to discuss some urgent 
pieces of legislation and the usual 
“any other business” The latter 
turned out to be the sale of the Ra- 
jainundry mills. Only 70 M I. As 
out of the total of 210 attended 
and with Sanjeeva Reddy at his 
militant best the result was “imam- 
rnous approval” of the Goternrrient's 
sagacitv. 

Kven Coneressnien Oppose Move 

'Fh is extraordinary move was ncc - 
essary iti the face of the dclcr- 
mined opjjosiUon to the Govern¬ 
ment's piojiosed action during the 
Assembly debate on the Gcm-rnoi's 
address The Swatantra. nalui al¬ 
ly was all piaise that the Con¬ 
gress leadership was moving its 
way. Rut all the other opjiositioii 
jaaities were loud in their protest 
The prominent nidejM-ndent membei. 
Tenneti Viswanadhan, in joarficular. 
was very effertivc in his deience of 
the concept and possibilities of the 
public sector. His critique of the 
ways and inefiident procedures of 
the private sector, many of whose 
luminaries had money but little else, 
was devastating and knowledgeable. 
What alarmed Sanjeeva Reddy, 
however, was the attitude of some 
Congress M L As, including the 
member who seconded the vote of 
thanks to the Governor's address. 


One of the Congress members went 
so far as to say that what was being 
sold was not a paper mill but 
national policies — and that on tlie 
heels of the reaffirmation of faith in 
socialism at Jaipur, 

Some M L As of the Sanjeevaiah 
group saw their chance in all thi.s 
and came out with a public state¬ 
ment challenging the unanimity of 
the “spurious M L As’ get-together” 
winch Sanjeeva Reddy had mani- 
jjulatcd. But their opposition not 
only scares off the neutrals but 
unites the Chief Minister’s own 
gioiij). making any reversal of poll- 
(les the more difficult. 

What is significant, however, is 
that the overw-helining majority of 
('ongress M L As, to say nothing of 
Congressmen. i> not m the least 
bothered whether the paper mills 
are sold or whether the Government 
decides to have a few more paper 
mills in the public sector. Dena¬ 
tionalisation as a betrayal of socia¬ 
list professions, ahd nationalisa¬ 
tion and extension of the pub¬ 
lic sector so as to capture the 
commanding heights of the economy 
—they arc just the same for the 
average Congressman This is be¬ 
cause there has been absolutely no 
education of (mngress cadres, and. 
of course, life under the Congress 
dispensation .scarcely teaches any 
“oc 111 1 1 st lessons. 

Moriirji’s Visit 

Encouraged by Sanjeeva Reddy’s 
attitudes and actions, Moraiji Desai 
has decided on .1 fairly extensive 
tour of all the districts of Andhra 
just a few weeks before the Bhu¬ 
baneswar session. After the bad 
behaviour of the Ftkal Congicss 
Exc-cutivc. It must be maniin from 
heaven foi Morarji to come upon a 
denationalising Chief Minister. His 
visit will, undoubtedly, serve to 
give some idc-ological stiffening to 
the amorjohoiis drift to the Right. 

Whdt is of especial importance, 
however, i.s the fact that Sanjeeva 
Reddy is one of the closest followers 
of Kamaraj and an openly favour¬ 
ed lieutenant Any illusions that 
the man who produced the ‘hatchet 
plan’ is sociali.stically motivated 
should be shed hen- and now. 
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'Camotnft'* my first lov«/ ha saya «nthu> 
ataatiealfy. 'You live eloaa to natura. cook 
your own food over opao campfiras, fand 
for youraalf, and return a naw man.' An 
active member of the Rover Scout Troop. 
Banarji enjoys his annual camping trip... 
the days of hiking, the many views of 
nature, treasured in memory and photo¬ 
graphs when he returns 

BLUEFRiNTS AND BUDflETS 

A foreman at Burmah-Shell's Installation 
at Budge Budge, Calcutta, he is In charge 
of the drawing office. He prepares blue¬ 
prints, estimates budgetary expenses, and 
controls costs. He performs his responsible 


task with the knbwla<^e and af 

years on the job. 

imi, AS €1^. fME m «iEii» he 
WORKfltfi FBtyfiB 

Banerji is a happy man. 'Living at peace 
with your environment,' he says, 'It the 
only thing that matters.' He has this look of 
a man who has achieved it. 

Banerji and people like him—at ail levels of 
responsibility — are Burmah-ShclI. Today, 
as ever, they are hard at work ... working 
to ensure that vital petroleum products, 
essential to India’s growth and progress, 
are brought to you at the right place and 
time, in the right quantities. 




Another Creator as 
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tfcgtees. If die 
««d of the critic as incidence of illiteracjr has mean- 
"rlt left t<» India’s while increased, the State Grovern* 

“ 1^: IWiru to translate the ment can fairly be indirted on b^ 
it Into ieaJity, He speaks not counts: it has neglected primary 
the country’s Prime Minis- education and wasted its meagre 
also As its Leader of the resourcea <rn unux^roved secondary 
^^ftoes^on. In no other terma can and higher education. It ni-wda to 
^Me nicphun die cruel nonchalance be added that West Bengal is by 
with whieh h» so often criticxses no means unique in its lack of thin¬ 
ly many ebortcomings of his own king on education. 

Gawnment It just does not oc- It i* generally irtifashionable to 
cat to Mm that be is. in the 6nal relate problems of educatimi to 
analysis, the author of the failutm ecdnomics; learning and earning 
he deplores so eloquently. This aie supposed to be two indepen- 
duality has perhaps done well by dent questions. Tlie fact is that 
Indian democracy, for the Opposi- every sensible society devises its 
tion i» by itself divided and feeble. 

It remains, still, an anomaly. 

The fashion set by the Prime 
Minuter was bound to be imitated 
in the States. Near Calcutta this 
week Prafulla Sen, West Bei^al's 
Chief Minister, told the tale of the 
muddle his own Government had 
made of education in the State. In 
terms of literacy, he revealed. West 
Bengal had fallen from the third 
place to the sixth in the country, 
with some 71 per cent of its popu¬ 
lation unable to read or write. 

This* he explained, was the result 
of neglecting the needs of primary 
education and laying greater em¬ 
phasis on secondary and higher 
education. ■ The Chief Minister also 
disclosed that, out of an annual 
bud{^ of Rs 117 crores, his State 
allocates only Rs 22 crores for 
education; the State, he said, needs 
Rs 60 crores a year for education. 

He also regretted the emphasis in 
West Bengal on liberal rather than 
technical education. Well. well. 

Wasted Effort 

Let it be said straightaway that 
the alleged emphasis on secondary 
and higher education may have, in 
terms of financial allocations, re¬ 
sulted in some neglect of primary 
education; it has done nothing to 
maintain, let alctoe improve, stands 
ardt of secondary or higher educa¬ 
tion. An MA or BA from the 
tJnweruty nf Calcutta today meana 
exactly, nothing to potential em*^ 

. )3oy«te; they are still mass-pro- 
’diaoed. Hke. and to 

; anywhere ckhdidiit^ have pioatiy 


,r "'t 


system of education with a riiarp eye 
on its economic and political deside¬ 
rata. If the scene of Indian educa¬ 
tion » confused and muddled be¬ 
yond belief, it may be because our 
social, political and economic ob¬ 
jectives are yet to be defined with 
clarity and firmness. The new 
Education Minister, M C Chagla, 
has already said several sensible 
things about English and technical 
education. He had better be told 
that, with no political base of his 
own except that transient and fickle 
constituency, the Prune Minister’s 
House, he is making formidable 
political enemies. Equally import¬ 
ant, he deceives himself if be ima¬ 
gines that he can build educational 
institutions which will be insulated 
against the asphyxiatingiy corrupt 
air all around. As an ex-Judge he 
must be bitterly aware of the gal¬ 
loping erosion that has overtaken 
even the judiciary of the country. 
Universities ore far more exposed 
to the elements. 

There is no greater exercise in 
futility than deplori’ng a syst^ 
without first spelling out- what one 
had expected of it. It is this first 
task which has not been performed 
about Indian education; and P C 
Sen’s laments about advancing 
illiteracy in - West Bengal followed 
the familiar , pattern of lack of 
thinking on the subiect. To Edu¬ 
cation Minister Chaela this writer- 
CKtomendt An article written by 
Neil Mclnnes in the antaiiri supole- 
tnent 'to CsSitai m December 1960, 
Jt is a saddening symptom of the 
, qomatofe state of our diinkit^ on. 


eduoklian original 

chaltteij^ne Article on iw - 
portAm a anh]^ qjttracted so little 
attentiCHi.- Jit‘ kifis admia^' 

tration than Inca's VFOuld ehher 
have aoqmfied li^Ihnea'9 hfean or 
ropudh^ theth:.. «a m iipdt to 
Indian democnmy. Delhi just 
took no notice. 

MelnneA pointed ’ mit -the intdev*; 
aiHjc id primary edumlion to 
economic amnHiotu, It dom no* . -fj 
make better (armem ter 
the rate of' literacy^ wnic]i.^>,is Wv 
primary educatioo acbdeyd^ 0 ^,/' 'tr 
not very high in Britain or 
many or the United States 
they were induatj^Used,,. ^ 

from owners of uidian-lSteiliM^y^| 
newspapers, nobody stands to imtei 
fit from universal primary etmt^ 
tion. What this coutary needs,. 
Mclnnes argued, is better eAiCatiottL.i.^^ 
rather than wider literacy, PtinteHy’ 
education may or may not 
polUiesl sense; the Congress may 
find its oksessiote with universal ’ 

primary education a thorbngfaly 

suicidal investment. Economic^ly, 

primary education is a virtoal ■, 

waste of the country’s very limited 


resources. 


Higher and Better 
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Mclnnes made the point that , 
bare ability to read and write, to ; 
provide which vast sums are bring 
spent in India, gives no economit' 
return "at all. If, instead, liMBtt- 
could produce a larger army' Ot 
technicians and, simultaneously, ita- 
prove the quality of secondary ated 
higher education, in the arte a» 
well As the sciences, the monuy - 'to 
would be far better spent. In other , 
words, better education for fewer, 

One saw recently in Afghahistani 
of all places, how the emphasis hgd ^ 
shifted from primary education 
secondary and higher. If resourcoS i*^^® 
were in abundance 'the neOd 'to dt(* 
cide on priorities, seemingly hWa^.^i ik^ 
less, such as Mclnnes’s, would 
less pressing. Where P C 
among so many others, has jarimtept; 
the bus i« in Imowing thgt teslf ,** 
much and no more cam be spont Oit , , 
education and not knowing that 
grim^ education, literacy, is the. 
Wyot^. investment. 
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In Ceramic, lime, Chemical and Metdlurgical Industries... 


DUST COLLECTION AND 
PURIHCATION OF AIR 



are done by 


Prevention of eir pollution by dust and purification of air for providing healthy 
working conditions in factories is done by SF equipment SF Electrostatic 
Precipitators recover valuable materia) in cement and other factories In one of 
the largest cement factories m Europe, as much as 60 tons of clinker dust it 
collected from flue gas in 24 hours. SF wet separators have purified as much at 
24,00,000 cubic metres of gas per hour, m certain factories. 
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«« (StJKliw on Modem A«J» noil Afeic^U. 

-|j(W ig M>t 43t, 190 pp. - 


jjjiiy ef Indian politics is 
|»rticnlariy cwfusing for any¬ 
one 'witose inunediate experience is 
W«8t Eurc^ean or American. As 
onn of tlw contributors to this book 
sngyi^esta, superiicially Indian pub¬ 
lic affairs Ets fairly comfortably in¬ 
to well-worn Western categories, 
but those categories do not explain 
what is actually happening. One is 
always aware of a key dimension 
that one cannot see but is frequent¬ 
ly vital in the pattern of events, 
particularly the closer one gets to 
the local level. Currently, Stale 
Congress Parties are gripped by in¬ 
ternecine warfare between factions, 
without it being very clear in any 
State exactly what issues are at 
stake. One is aware of a dimension 
of meaning beyond the immediate 
description of factionalism which 
will allow one to understand preci¬ 
sely (which includes predictively) 
the composition of factions A and 
B and why they fight so bitlerly. 

The present volume is a preface 
to examining some aspects of this 
phenomenon — jjeculiar not to 
India nor to modern times, but to 
conventional political science. It 
does so by combining contributions 
(all from Britain) by political [ihi- 
losophers, historians, political scien¬ 
tists and anthropologists Though 
the contributions are of a high 
order, the effeci is less unified than 
might have been hoped — the his¬ 
torical pieces do not quite dovetail 
into the essays on contem|)orary 
Indian politics. Two contribution.s, 
one considering ancient Hindu the¬ 
ories of State and Government, and 
the other Muslim conceptions of 
legitimate authority, are followed 
by an interesting excursion into 
Muslim Indian history, sketching 
briefly three phases of Islam which 
culminate in the erosion of its tem¬ 
poral power, creating a new kind 
of corporate spiritual authority, the 
‘ulemas’. To these pieces can be 
added a contribution concerning the 
1917 Mont^u Declaration, an exer¬ 
cise in British political history ra¬ 
ther than Indian. These contribu¬ 


tions relate only very indirectly to 
the current Indian scene although 
they are all of general interest both 
for Indian history and for study of 
the cultural concomitants of social 
change. 

Caste and Polities 

The remaining five contributions 
deal specifically with modem India, 
and in one case, Pakistan, Professor 
Voi, Purer-Haimendorf discusses the 
importance of caste in Inditui poli¬ 
tics, how Its forms have shitted, 
from an accepted vertical hierar¬ 
chic pattern (which was itself in 
llie process of slow mutation) to 
something more like competing 
horizontal groups, without weake¬ 
ning the institution (indeed, in 
some cases, strengthening it) or 
necessarily eroding the power of 
localised majority groups. In addi¬ 
tion, he discusses Uie reformulation 
of ostensibly Western-oriented poli¬ 
tical thought (in thi.s case, Selig 
Harrison's case study of Andhra 
(Communism) in terms of local caste 
coriflicl. 

Dr Bailey reminds the reader of 
his excellent Orissa studies in order 
to demonstrate that while locally 
tenacious, in contemporary Onssa 
State politics caste is probzdily not 
as generally iinjxirlant as competi¬ 
tion between classc-s. The vast gap 
which sepal ales politicians (and 
those actively concerned with poli- 
lual activities) and the mass of 
ordinary voters, prompts the electo¬ 
rate to behave rather more like 
dependents than rational judges of 
affairs not immediately related to 
their own interests — pressure- 
group-josUing for marginal advant¬ 
ages becomes the prototypie activity 
rather than rational participation. 
Di Mayer examines municipal elec¬ 
tions in Dewas (Madhya Pradesh) 
and coiifirm.s some of Bailey's points. 

Dr Tinker examines the shift in 
the significance of local government, 
and shows both India’s and Pakis¬ 
tan’s efforts to use local government 
as an instrument for a new sort of 
participation more closely related 
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which nti^ iKUla« 

thesis of » rtltdlj . ^teology (for 
exam|ile, GamSuMB) with th« mo¬ 
dern cohcmn wil^ ecbitooiio ffeve-< 


Finally, Professor Moxris-ioliMt ^ 
gathers tog^her some of ^ese 
strands, suggesting that Indian 
politics (grates (and can be des- 
cribed) in three ‘style*’ or ‘langu¬ 
ages’ : the modern (and Western), 
the traditional (both meeting in 
union, or not, of tile political initi- - 
tulions of a nation-state and the 
structure of an ancient society) and 
the saintly, pre-eminently demons¬ 
trated in the ‘political style’ of 
Gandhiji or Bhave. Morris-Jones 
uses his classification perci^tively, 
showing in particular the gap bet¬ 
ween what 18 accepted as signifi¬ 
cant in public affairs (in the press, 
books, Lok Sabha) and what is the 
actual practice at the roots of 
Indian politics. An example Mor- 
ris-Jones might have cited as a pecu¬ 
liar combination of parts of all 
three styles is the Kamaraj phwio- 
menon. Morris-Jones notes the ob¬ 
jections to his use of the term ‘lan¬ 
guage’ —• he makes it encompass 
both behaviour and descriptions of 
behaviour (where it is most plausi¬ 
ble) — without seeing these objec¬ 
tions as fundamental. 

Yet the term ‘language’ does 
throw the emphasis of analysis into 
the realm of form rather than con¬ 
tent — the same thing can be said 
in different languages and the use 
of a particular language does not 
suggest any particular political 
aims (which are crucial for Morris- 
Jones’ use of the term). Again, with 
this term, he is seeking to encom-^ 
pass both the cleavage between 
Western oriented ‘idiom’ and a 
ditional one, and the gap sugges$^^ 
by Bailey between those with oqpil\, 
cit political concerns and thosfej* 
without, between the politicians and^ 
the masses. But expressing these 
two gaps in terms of the manner 





UruiHwr-* 

. ^ the dunension of ptijqpiww 
^ iwwch w Ae ^ytuuaic drmm ^ 
whole -— different intereets ana pur- 
noses aire at stake and in conflict. 
In wie senae, ‘language’ is an i^J- 
propriate word — where purposes 
are the same, but the manner of 
presentation different. But this form 
of accommodation to the under¬ 
standing of different audiences is 
common to many countries, and not 
very interesting beside the eonflict 
between those who wish India (or 
Maharashtra, or Bombay, or Pare!) 
to develop quickly into a modern 
industrial country, and those who 
help, positively or, more commonly, 
passively, to maintain the practices 
and assumptions of a traditional 
society. Theoretically, the first case 
could as well be expressed in tradi¬ 
tional language, and the second in 
modern — Western political philo¬ 
sophy is not without ambivalence 
and can provide a defence of Burke’.s 
‘litde platoons’; Gandhi leaned 
upon Tolstoy, Kropotkin and Rus¬ 
lan, All this only suggests that the 
term ‘language’ does not imply any 
necessary discipline on its user 
(even though, in practice, the two 
may go together). 

The ambiguity in terminology 
does not prevent Morris-Jones from 
being shrewd and perceptive about 
the general aspects of Indian pwli- 
tics — what is called ‘corruption’, 
the rise of a new sort of Congress¬ 
man who spans the gap between 
rural and Western-educated India, 
the alienation of sections of the 
middle class from politics. All this, 
along with the other contributions, 
documents some of the shift from 
British India, a foreign autocracy 
supporting a small class of Indians 
closer to the British than to the 
Indian majority and ruling a peo¬ 
ple fragmented in many small local 
units far removed from national 
issues, to a society that i.s more 
homogenous, where rural and urban 
leadership is drawn into a new sort 
of synthesis that involves compro¬ 
mises on both sides and generates 
a new sort of ethos — Nehru be¬ 
comes a less representative figure 
than Kamaraj. 

(Impael of Economic Oeveiopmont 
/The essays are, then, of a consis- 
ttjpUy- hi^ standard. Many incor- 
pbrajii|^,research published earlier, 
but concerned with modern 

Ind%^<^ directed more specifically 


a a pity ntore fubt nbutl ^ i>e the eaoit^mie 
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ffurewB on ^ bi^iBt%,"of''«C)OQi(WC 
ffeveloproent (llslcer tinggests some 
fleets of this on local government) 
—^both in the disturbance it creates, 
and in the sew mobile interests 
generated. How much of State 
Coi^ress ‘factionalism’ stems from 
the displacement of traditional inter¬ 
ests, the appearance of new ones, 
the competition of different groups 
for control of development funds or 
neutralisation of adverse change ? 
And how far do such ‘modern’ align¬ 
ments match traditional divisions, 
erode them or strengthen them '? 
Many of these studies take for gran¬ 
ted the backclodi of economic 
change, even though the initiative 
and efficiency of that change depends 
crucially upon the nature snd qua 
Hty of the political leadecship. 

On the face of it. development 
requires a political authority which 
is different and separate from the 
society It governs, and is disciplined 
enough to retain its distinctness . 
‘a dilemma’, as Tinker describes it. 
‘where a minority seeks radical 
change and the majority acquiesce.s 
in the custom of the past’. The 
dilemma is very real, for it suggests 
that the more ‘democratic’ and 


cauw 4ectj^ Of 
not wtUit hnpiovemmit but 
the nature of the traditioiial social 
atiucture continues to h^il^ coiui- 
nuout progressive duto^ Jta 
tively aa it has always done, / llie 
oversimplicity ami uaorinnaUty ql 
the point should not oWuru ^ 
fact that possibly die iflOie the 
Congress Party loses its Wedhsm 
elite and immerses itsAlf in *111141 
India, the less development will be 
possible, and die greater the danger 
from the alienated middle classes 
described by Morris-JoUes.' 

The polite ‘ muddling throUgb ’ 
which characterises the’ attempts of 
Congress to rationalise its long¬ 
term purposes, a muddle reminis¬ 
cent of, for example, British Con¬ 
servative discussion of the reconci¬ 
liation of freedom and order, only 
suggests the degree to which Con¬ 
gress as an organisation is tending 
towards inertia. The Planning Com¬ 
mission cannot replace thfe active 
drive of a dedicat^ political party, 
for It is itself subjetl to all the pres¬ 
sures of the society it is striving to 
change. The discussion returns sad¬ 
ly to the central dilemma cited by 
Tinker earlier 
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mmiffy on^ l^ose who have performed 
tm'* mime' operations many times 
, ,ycdk. .jdler year. Such men have 
cpw across most, if not all, the 


tly the system of ideas behind them, 
as fixed. Pmhaps this is the reaton 
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by definition of such a community, 
kriow- more than all others do. 
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Yomh ami IndmitriaUastlon 
Young men with bri^ ideas have 
little scope in such a sdiMne of 
thingist for, new ideas which sug- 
gmt a change in the technique folio- 
vtadfotve no place in its frame-work. 
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_ ^flgpnunme, 

4 ^11^ iluMiia i>6 given 

tOh^fin^. {iAipie, contrary to 4II dlie 
e#|l$^ '*trafa^ an 4 proc^kiite'^ As 
faa^ of tne past is still 
tup'' sirong upon ns we JuiH that 

S in^ men 'With ideas are fleeing 
» country in large numbers 
whenever they can. Traditionally 
in India, initiative, improvisation or 
ip^(BOuity, has been systematically 
disedpraged. Just as social values 
and patterns had been fixed by 
liCanu and others for all time to 
copie, so also everting else. It 
is assumed that there is a fixed 
norm for everything, be it music 
or cooking or the crafts. No onc 
must deviate from it. Experimenta¬ 
tion cannot but lye folly. There are 
get standards of excellence in all 
activities which masters in the past 
attained. It is our duty now to try 
to reach that standard. Not that 
wc can really hope to do so. Still 
it is good to try. History is, there¬ 
fore, not only assumed to be repeti¬ 
tive, it is widely and deeply believed 
to be cyclical. Things do not 
change basically for techniques do 
not change. Events follow one other 
cyclically as the seasons do. This 
is, or at least this has been, the 
assumption till recently. 

ObneMion wilh Rul€^f^ 

The system built by the British 
in India fitted in perfectly witli this 
traditional approach. As the British 
aiithoritie.s in India did not trust 
Indians, they left no place for in¬ 
dividual initiative or inventiveness. 
They framed elaborate rules and 
regulations covering all aspects of 
administration dowm to the minu¬ 
test detail Observance of these 
rules was made completely obliga¬ 
tory, even at the cost of efficie'ncy, 
so that Indians looking up at the top 
from the lower depths came to re¬ 
gard the observance of the rules 
and regulations as an end, quite 
often the end of administration. It 
was like observiug caste rules, which 
have to be observed and not ques¬ 
tioned. As British Indian admini¬ 
stration was largely devoid of any 
social purpose, this obsession with 
rules and regulauons largely substi¬ 
tuted the ne^ for any purpow. U 
made the business of administra¬ 
tion purposeful to the administra¬ 
tors. 




oho oxpihia 

fipnu^imd^ ^ momwMatal lolly 
of. lhO IhiSoa Governmmt thatiMhlt 
ftatioital uborattnimi and created 
.Resaarefa Cottwals with erpenshre 
apparatus, staffed them with quali- 
' find people and then framed rules 
for them as though diese institutio'ns 
were like any other Government de¬ 
partment meant to collect revenues 
or sell judicial stamps. The same 
audit rules that throttle initiaiive 
in the GoverniUeiU d^artments were 
also made effective in these high¬ 
est bodies of scientific research and 
learning in the land. As a result 
one has to fill up endless forms, 
obtain sanctioas from all sorts of 
functionaries to get a simple piece 
of machinery without which research 
is held up or may be even suspended. 

Individual Initiative Not EncoursRed 

The treatment meted out to 
young scientific workers is equally 
unimaginative and exasperating. 
Promotion is by seniority. One al¬ 
ways has, to obtain the permission 
of higher authorities to do any¬ 
thing and there is little encourage¬ 
ment for any individual work done 
out of schedule. Above all, the at¬ 
mosphere in these institutions is 
very much like that prevailing in 
Government departments where 
there is little human contact be¬ 
tween people at the top and at the 
bottom. This dries up the very spi¬ 
rit of research. A lot of effort is 
wasted at lower levels because of 
the absence of contact, and individu¬ 
al initiative'is hardly ever encourag¬ 
ed. Everybody is tapped by rules 
and maimed by regulations. The 
cumulative, effect of all this is that 
young Indian scientists leave for 
abroad whenever they can and do 
not return eVer afterwards. 

The Prime Minister of India often 
urges the student* to march with 
the times. One can only hope that 
the Government under him would 
do the same. We have inherited a 
static society, and k stagnant econo¬ 
my from the past. On top of it, 
we have an administration whose 
Jiurpose was to perpetuate and sta¬ 
bilise this stagnation. Its rules were 
framed to wchieve that purpose. 
With independence, we have rightly 
started planning for economic 
growth which means, among other 
things, fairly rapid industrialization, 
application of scientific medioda in 


ive pidilk health / ' 

saidtatioa, AH this requlves C 4 h- ' 
contrated odeottific reseatdi over a 
wide field and, of course, mobilisa¬ 
tion of pedlar forces in an orga¬ 
nised manner in support of the tar¬ 
gets set. It does not require any 
great perspicacity to realise that 
the old administrative machinery, 
working under its dd and outmod¬ 
ed rules and regulations, is not 
suited to the purpose now set be¬ 
fore it. Economic development and 
social re^neration and development 
cannot m brought about with the 
help of rules designed for tax col¬ 
lection. It is necessary that this 
machinery is now overhauled along 
with its rules. All rules of the Gov¬ 
ernment beginning from recruit¬ 
ment to super-annuation, and cer¬ 
tainly those for promotions, should 
be framed anew, so that the goal 
now set can be achieved. 

Government Should Beorfanise Itself 
The . exodus of young scientists 
is only an indication of the malaise 
from which India suffers today. It 
fits in with the general picture of 
a moribund Government machinery 
misguidedly geared to the task of 
achieving progress. The series of 
failures in achieving Plan targets 
point to the same source of inade¬ 
quacy. You cannot have scientific 
research while treating the scienti¬ 
fic workers as the poor relations of 
a colonial administration. Nor can 
you expect a succes.sful fulfilment 
of an economic plan with the help 
of bureaucrats to whom certain set 
rules inherited from a discredited 
past are sacrosanct and utterly in¬ 
violable. If it is reorga’nise the coun¬ 
try, the Government should start 
by re-organizing itself. 
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widr^ a4 4^ 
$citaol ai Public Adn^ 
Jnrtice P B Gujeadfa-, 
..: ^^ i ipat ,*''CaiM'- 'lustice of ther Sup* ' 
made wit a case tot 
OndaidenMUi to protect 
public from corrupt administ-, 

. and wbo trould hivestigatt 
v:|[iSA|;a^n8 of 4ishoi:)est)r and inter- 
gfva relief in casea ^here 
, dejgal remedy was available. 

, ,TEe Mg^estimt has found wide 
' favutlr. The Chairman <d the ^I- 
India Manufacturers^ Association, 
Shri Prabhu V Mehta, speaking at 
a meeting of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the organisatioti in Madras 
last month, referred to the Om- 
budsinan and said: “Itidia has an 
urgent need for such a ‘people’s 
agent’. I earnestly request the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha and the 
Members of the Parliament to con¬ 
sider the possibility of creating an 
office of Parliamentary Commissio¬ 
ner on lines similar to those in 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 1 
am convinced that giich an office 
at the Centre to start with should 
prove a great help to the people 
and will be beneficial in improving 
the efficiency of the administration”. 

Not & New Idea 

The idea of setting up an Indian 
Ombudsman is not new. Shn C D 
Deshmukh, then Chairman of die 
Utiiversity Grants Commission, had 
pointed out in 1959 that “an un¬ 
easy public hears of nepotism, high¬ 
handedness, gerry-mandering, fea¬ 
thering ot the nests through pro- 
.genty, and a doatfn other sins pf 
amksion and commission and yet 
' iSi^lpless for lack of precise data, 
fegsts and figures, etidence and 
’ prOi^’, He called for the establish- 
of “a b^-level. impartial, 

I 'ibmdins‘ judicial tribunal to ,iu* 

, aid mpurt on complaints”, 

dtat, if such a tribunal were 
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set up, “1 shal} be happy to make 
a beginning by lodging half a' 
dozen reports myseH”. 

Vitai iMUe Avoided 

The Government's response to 
this demand, growing increasingly 
insistent, has taken the form of 
vague pronouncements on “clean¬ 
ing” the administration, “rooting” 
out corruption, “attacking” graft, 
“ending” nepotism and what have 
you. Committees and reports have 
multiplied but the vital question of 
creatitig a permanent agency to 
deal with the problem has been 
consistently avoided. At a press 
conference in January 1960 the 
Prime Minister went so far as to 
say that “If such a tribunal is ap¬ 
pointed, there will be charges and 
countercharges as we are a gossip¬ 
ing people”. On another odcasion 
he told Parliament: “Either this 
Parliament believes in the personal 
integrity of members of the Gov¬ 
ernment as a whole or an^ per- 
.sonal integrity or it does not’, add¬ 
ing, “if it does not. naturally it has 
a right tq say so, and a right even 
to remove me from office”. 

Similarly, in his Feroze Gandhi 
Memorial lecture hi September 1962 
the then Minister without Pottfolio, 
Shri T T Kriahnamachari, said; 
“The nature and work of an Om¬ 
budsman is somewhat negative and 
might afford relief to citizens in¬ 
jured by the improper exercise of 
executive discretion of positive 
maladministrative procedures. I do 
not, therefore, consider the institu¬ 
tion of an Indian counterpart of the 
Ombudsman as having any positive 
role to play in the determination 
and functioning of the relationship 
of the citizen and the executive”. 

' (M late, however, official resist- 
ancfi to setting up some sort of 
authority to deaf witii, corruption 


and :> rnafadministr^tidn » wearing 
down. Addr^h^'tlMp; of 

the AtCC at Jaipur , in .Ndveiriber, 
Pandit Nehru odroitted tiwt urdesa ^ 
corruption waa rd^ed out from' 
every walk of life, all. talk of .fMiio* 
lism would be nteanhrgfess ' 

conceded -the need to 'itet ttp - M ;, 
“anti-corruption mnt^per)'” 
ing ipiniisters, public j.. 

thoa* employed in the adnjbsiltilia-’ ^ 


tiomri 
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Namla Acta , . . imd 
The appointment of a coomiiia-^; 
sionrr for investigation, or an Oini^ 
budsman, with powers to enquire in- 
to complaints of irregularities, efe^ , 
against Ministers and high officiada^ 
has also been recommended by an,,, 
administrative , reform committee; 
appointed by the Rajasthah Gov¬ 
ernment, in its report submitted in 
September. At last on November 
26, Home Minister Shri G L Nandai 
told the informal Consultative Com- 
mittee of Parliament for his Minis-. 
try that the setting up of an Om“ ' 
budsman type of authoiity suited 
to Indian conditions was under 
consideration. He conceded that 
there should be some authority; 
which could deal with corruption 
without being subject to pressures 
or interference. The authority should 
be given the same independence as 
that of, say, the Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission. Shri Nanda ' 
further said that the Ombudsnuul ' 
should be a person of high stature 
and the channels of communicating^ 
complaints to him should be 
from influence at any point. 

Nanda did not think that a ceSttttld,'; 
agency would bo adequate to dojj^ 
with corruption throughout, 4^;“; 
country and so there 
simitar ag(enciefe in the States 
Shri Nanda’s definitive stWtettiiiA/, 
wag widrdy melcomed, but, aia^, 
witMn a week, he, seemed tp Bpa* d 
hasty retreat. On December 4, 
addresaing newsmen at Ahmethtbad, 














Km Comraittion’*, 

Omtntdsmaa is a Scandtna' 
institutioii. Just over a year 
■r ago New Zealand adopted it and 
aiBveral other countries may follow 
»■’' Suit. In Sweden there are two 
' fSmbudsmen. The /ustie Ombuds- 
man or ‘Prosecutor for Civil Affairs’ 
was introduced in 1915, to de^l with 
.military justice and admi'nistration. 
The Danish Ombudsman, defined in 
, lh:e constitution of 1953 as "a parlia¬ 
mentary commissioner to supervise 
civil and military administration of 
the state”, began functioning in 
1955. 

A Parliament Official 

The Ombudsman is considered 
an official of Parliament. The 
Danish Ombudsman is required by 
statute “to keep himself informed 
whether a'ny one subject to his 
•authority commits injustice or acts 


invesiiptidn 

virtually con^ete ladt of eoeocative 
authority. He can only bring cases 
of miscarriage of justice to dte 
notice of superior courts. This is 
done by instructing die public pro¬ 
secutor to start criminal proceed¬ 
ings against the guilty or by re¬ 
commending the plaintiff for legal 
aid iti pursuit of civil remedies. 

No Executive Auttiorily 

The Ombudsman has no execu¬ 
tive power. He is just a national 
counsellor and a custodian of 
public conscience in matters of 
private rights. He stands on the 
sideline ot the government to ob¬ 
serve, appraise and censure. Where 
then lies the basis of his power? 
As a report by the British section 
of the International Commission of 
Jurists, entitled ‘The Citizen and the 
Administration’, explains: “In prac¬ 
tice the real sanction is the pubh- 


negligently in performance of his given to the Ombuds- 


official duties”, the Swedish Om 
budsman is required to exercise 
general supervision over courts and 
civil service. He is required to in¬ 
vestigate charges of illegality, negli¬ 
gence or misuse of official position 
and to pay particular attention to 
offences involving fraud, abuse of 
power, or actions which impede 
the coursft of justice. 

The Ombudsman is given vast 
powers. As the first Ombudsman 
of Denmark, Professor Stephan 
Hervitz, put it in a BBC talk; “I 
have the right to see the files of 
ministers or other authorities that 
deal with the question concerned; 
and I ask the police to help me; 
and can summon people to give 
evidence in court”. He has powers 
to raise questions involving mal¬ 
administration of justice before 
superior courts and to investigate 
cases involving detention of persons 
and deprivation of liberties. All 
State establishments are open to 
his personal inspection. 

The Ombudsman may initiate 
' enquiries on the basis of written 
complaints from thp citizens, filed 
wi^ln one year of the alleged of¬ 
fence, or on his own initiative on 
the basis of press reports or confi¬ 
dential complaints. Cases of corrup¬ 
tion, et^; may also be discovered 
- during the inspection tours he 
' undertakes periodically. 


man’s criticism of the administra¬ 
tion in his annual reports to Parlia¬ 
ment but more specially to the daily 
press”. The report makes a dis¬ 
tinction between complaints relat¬ 
ing to bad law or policy and official 
conduct. The former is a matter of 
ministerial responsibility. The latter 
relates to official misconduct, i e, 
failure of the administrative autho¬ 
rity to observe proper standards of 
conduct and behaviour I'n exercis¬ 
ing Its administrative powers A 
public official, for instance, may 
show unfair preference when allo¬ 
cating a government contract. Or 
inefficiency, negligence or error on 
the part of an official may cause 
loss or damage to an individual. 
More rarely, official misconduct may 
consist in a decision so harsh and 
unreasonable as to offend natural 
justice. 

The report recommended the 
establishment of a British counter¬ 
part of the Ombudsman to supple¬ 
ment, though not supplant, the 
existing vigilance machinery and 
to make it more effective by pro¬ 
viding a ready and simple means 
of securing an impartial investiga¬ 
tion of oomplaints of maladminis¬ 
tration by an officer of Parliament 
who is independent and enjoys the 
same statu s an d prestige as the 
Comptroller in3 Auditor General. 
The Ombudsman would submit 


AtidUor ieiwvts to 

lie Accounts Committoe. . 

Nehru, .Granii Arbiter 

In India so far, in the absenfie 
of suitable machinery, the Prime 
Minister has had to act as a gralad 
arbiter, listenii^ to complaints and, 
explanations, defending the res¬ 
pondents and soothing the com¬ 
plainants. Besides diverting his 
attention from important public 
affairs, this practice has undermin¬ 
ed his personal authority, even his 
motives being questioned often. 
.Similarly, tlic value of ad hoc en¬ 
quiries of the Denning variety, to 
which Pandit Nehru has referred 
frequently in his note to the Pre¬ 
sident on the enquiry by justiep 
S R Das into the allegations against 
Pratap Singh Kairon is doubtful. 
It is well to remember the specula¬ 
tion which preceded the publication 
of the Denning report about whether 
it would be published at all and, 
if it was, which parts of it would 
be suppressed. In India Pandit 
Nehru refused to publish the Das 
report on the Malaviya-Serajuddin 
affair on the ground that it was 
meant solely to guide him. This 
is the danger of asking ad hoc com¬ 
missions to report; when their 
report,s are favourable to the exe¬ 
cutive, like the Denning report, 
they are published and when they 
are damaging, they are suppressed. 
Finally, while the Special Police 
Establishment has been successful 
in publicising four digit figures of 
their annual “catch”, when it 
comes to the really big sharks, the 
S P E is no better insulated against 
political pressures, ~ 

The setting up of a ‘Vigilance 
Commission’ which Shri Nanda 
promised at Ahmedabad will not 
improve the situation. An Ombuds¬ 
man, whether we call him Parlia¬ 
mentary Conunissioner or Dharraa- 
dhyakshanr a plain Grievance Man, 
is undoubtedly the solution we are 
looking for. But if on the plea of 
adapting the system to Indian con¬ 
ditions, the Ombudsman’s powers 
and functions are curtailed, no man 
of competence and integrity will 
care to accept the post and it might 
serve just to provide employment 
to some incompetent, unsuccessful 
party poliician. 





C H Hawmimtiia Bao 

' , The Foo4 and Agricaiture Ministry’s Farm Managemtat Studies indicate that ‘smallness’ of size hea 
not proved a deterrent either to the realisation of high net income per acre or to capital construction through 
thp application of surplus labour. 

Of course, the highet net income per acre oh the smaller farms cannot be attrihuted to thmr 
’smtdlnass’ « such. It is the result of factors making for more intendive cultivation, such as more irriga. 
larger application of family labour, more intensive cropping, etc. 

Under the system of family farming and labour-intensive techniques. It appears, therefore, that pro¬ 
ductivity of land and total output can be raised if the structure of land ownership is altered and a more 
even distribution of land is secured which would make for greater identity between ownershipi management 
and labour. 


..a 

''S 


F ib argued here that unlike in 
manufacturing industry, the 
technical conditions of crop pro¬ 
duction do not impose the kina of 
constraints which make the enlar¬ 
gement of farm size indispensable 
for absorbing improvements in 
farming techniques or for the 
optimum utilization of indivisible 
equipment, The available empirical 
evidence for India suggests that 
the costs on account of indivisible 
factors such as bullocks cannot be 
considered to be particularly higher 
on smaller farms where family 
labour is abundant and that, owing 
to the labour-intensive techniques 
of cultivation, managerial and 
supervisory bottlenecks are con¬ 
spicuous on larger farms. These 
factors, together with the fact that 
under conditions of family-farming 
the farm production unit is inter¬ 
twined with the family consump¬ 
tion unit, explain why small farms 
are invariably characterised by 
higher capital value of land and 
larger net income per acre. 

According to the theory of Uie 
firm the internal economies of 
large scale arise upto a point owing 
to (a) specialization and division 
of labour in the production proces¬ 
ses made possible by technical pro¬ 
gress; and (b) optimum utilization 
of indivisible equipment as well as 
management. Underlying the-se ad¬ 
vantages are certain technical con¬ 
straints common to manufacturing 
industries under conditions of fac¬ 
tory production Technical progress 
and division of labour lend to make' 
the siae of the plant bigger. Most 
of the machinery of the plant is 
technically immobile so that the 
Dptimiim utilization of such equip- 
necc^arily entails the expan¬ 
sion of output. 


Agriculture, on the other hand, 
is es.sentially a biological process, 
land being the primary agent. Due 
to the fixed nature of this biologi¬ 
cal process I'n regard to the nature 
of the comtnoditicg to be produced, 
the production period and the 
technical processes, the scope for 
specialization and division of labour 
IS very limited. Technical progress, 
to the extent possible, assumes the 
forms of external aids to land such 
as better tilling, improved seeds, 
fertilizers, insecticides, etc. Since 
land as a factor of production is 
perfectly divisible and since many 
inputs, eg, ialiour, water, seeds, 
manures and insecticides, etc, are 
equally divisible, improved methods 
can be applied to land, irrespective 
of the latter’s size. 

Optimum Utilizalion Possible 

Insofar as equipment, like a pair 
of bullocks or a machine, is not 
technically tied up with land and 
can and has to be removed from 
land once its operations are over, 
the optimum utilization of this mo¬ 
bile, though indivisible, equipment 
Ls possible hy employing it on dif¬ 
ferent farms on a hire or exchange 
basis. Despite this lech'nical possi¬ 
bility, some element of under-uti¬ 
lization of such equipment can be 
expected owing to institutional 
aiul psychological obstacles to ad¬ 
justment, especially under condi¬ 
tions of seasolial demand for the 
equipment. 

In the case of management, how¬ 
ever, the economies of scale can be 
realized upto a point, especially in 
the long run. Since farming pro¬ 
cesses require close personal atten¬ 
tion at each stage and since the 
scope for division of functions and 


the delegation of responsibility is 
very limited, managerial and % 
supervisory bottlenecks arise at ' 
comparatively lower levels of ^urtn 
size. This stage will be reached ; 
much earlier under labour-hitea'' 
sive techniques of cultivation, m '.C 
the human problems of manage-. I- 
ment can be expected to be pnrti~ '‘.-j 
cularly acute in such a situfttion, -j” 

Under the system of family-farm". 
ing such as iii India, the owners or ‘, 
cultivators are themselves the tna» 
nagers who also perform mantull ^ 
work in most cases. The existing 
mode of cultivation does not re- ' 
quire highly specialiiied technical 
skills on the part of these managers. . 
Nor have the entrepreneurial abilb ;; 
ties a very significant role to play ■' 
especially as farming is carried on J, 
partly for household consumption. 
Suijervision of farm work is realty . 
the most important part of mum* 
gerial functions under the existli^J’^ 
conditions. Viewed thus, manage- ‘j, 
ment is not a very scarce inp&t "j, 
among small farms where there is/^^ 
an abundance of family labour. 
Also, the prevailing labour-inten- 
sive techniques of cultivation rdndor \ 
managerial or supervisory funedons, ,1 
very difficult to perform on lar^ , ;; 
farms. TTierefore, from the stands-, 
point of efficiency, the problem w 
not so much the under-utilizatioa 
management input on smaller 
as the diseconomies of large 
operations arising from managwial' | 
and supervisory bottlenecks 
larger farms. f 

Bullocks and implementa 
constitute the major indivisiWft- 
tor in Indian farming. UMi 
M anagement Studies have 
that a large number of 
in several parts of the coun^rj^eSijw^ 
belong to the small size 
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^—tk, duirgcs 

aiMl Wrad) for the 
Hiding of atuitudB hfve been sepa* 
l»b^*from bullock costs. A signifi- 
emerginf from Table 2 is 
net ioconMi per acre is tela* 
higher axiubig small eiz^ 
„ -aOd tends to decline among 
jxger farms. Land is expressed 
hare in terms of simple acres, un- 
stftndagdizeMi with respect to fertili* 

S . But there is no reason to think 
at ^ fertility of soil would be 
}oty«r on larger farms. The declin- 
tRidency does exist in reg^ard 
to me current fertility of land which 
is made up (d the original fertility 
and fertility resulting from man- 
rmtde improvements on land — the 
latter indicating the efficiency of 
land utilisation. The average per 
acre rental values for each size¬ 
holding for some regions given in 
brackets clearly indicate that the 
capital values per unit of land must 
be higher among smaller size groups 
and diat these values decline as the 
farm size increases. The higher 
values reflect i'n part the availability 
of irrigation which is proportionate¬ 
ly higher on smaller size lamis (see 



WIBPi dipp r 11 .. 

.(»4®rfe'’*■— 

of tiipital femi&m; Piu%; 
the differences i«9ect vatrfetiopi bi 
other man-nttde isaptovemnnis 
land which also repre ae n t capital 
formation. It is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the lower d« level of iit' 
come of the cultivator, the greater 
will be his attachmeia and ooncen 
for his land — the principal means 
of production — and consequently 
the greater will be the incentive to 
make improvements on it. 

*Sii«dlneMi’ n«. Deterrent 

’ These facts Indicate that the 
‘smallness' of sire has not proved a 
particular deterrent to capital cons¬ 
truction through the application of 
surplus labour. Nor has it prevent¬ 
ed the cultivators from realizing 
higher net income |ter acre. If the 
element of over-estimation in the 
present figures of bullock costs for 
small size groups is eliminated, the 
net incomes per acre would turti 
out to be even higher. At the same 
lime, these figures cannot be taken 
to imply that the higher net-income 
per acre among smaller size-groups 
is attributable to the ‘smallness’ of 
size as such Rather, they are traee- 

Tuble 2 i Net Income and Rental Value 
{In Rupees Ptr Aert) 
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of tml 
intendty’ 
ptkationqff 


' '’V ' 

fet 

betliff irrigailido, V 
OMpbiug and larger kp^ ' 
iBpiiiy labour, it is obvi- '. 
dus tfaat li^td a pmnt in the siae 
range tbeke lacioni have little to do . 
with fanmoe aa Mch but are prom¬ 
pted by ^ need to secure a luitii- 
mum subautence’fby dte farm-family. 
The efficieincy of the managerial fac¬ 
tor among these- sne-gmips may be 
a contributing factor. Among the- 
large-sized farms, tm the other nand, 
management may be both insufficient 
to meet the incieaaed needs of 
supervision and inefficient owing to 
the dissociation of owtiersUp front 
management on die one hand apd ol 
managemott from work, on the 
other. In faot, this may eaidaiti 
why labour input per acre atnoiqi 
large sise-groups n found to be re¬ 
latively lower fsee Farm Manage¬ 
ment Studies). 


Thus, from the standpoint of effi¬ 
ciency the basic probimn is not so 
much the ‘uneconomic’ ., nature of 
small holdings as 'the InsufficiCncf 
of inputs, p^ciilnly labour, and 
the consequent low productivity per 
acre among larger mnns — particu¬ 
larly those above 10 acres which 
are known to account for over two- 


Size-group 

(acres) 

Uttar 

Pradesh 


Punjab 

Wesl 

Bengal 

Andhra 
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Madhya 

Pradesh 

Madras 

Bombay 
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1.25 1 
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1 1 
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2.50 1 
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188 

305 1 
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79 
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184 

1 1 
> 285 1 


1 456 ' 
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5 00 J 
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200 

236 1 


126 ) 

5.01 - 

7.5U 1 

, 1.37 

1 

129 


(168) f 

69 

(39) 


7.51 - 

10.00 i 


1 

(67) 

195 

234 ) 

(176) 

21 

129 

(43) 

' (11) 

10 01 - 

15 00 

117 

I 


136 

2V3 

89 

36 

1 

119 


(169) 

66 

m 

(12) 

15,01 ■ 

- 20.00 

129 

) 

(59) 1 


282 

(185) 

45 

(21) 

36 

(IS) 

20.01 - 

- 25.00 ■] 


1 

1 


1 ‘ 

1 ! 

66 

61 

T (30) 

34 

25.01 - 

- 30.00 1 


1 

104 

163 

1 

f 

67 

1 

1 

43 

(7) 

30-01 - 

- 40.00 

110 

r 

1 

1 

(55) 

' 
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} « 
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40.01 ■ 

- 30.00 
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109 


j 

71 

67 

! (15) 
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The fiffures of rental values are given in brsOkett, Size-wise figures of rental values of owned feM al|e not svsii- 

*^**Stu««^i^Ecoirantes ^FaiwThlMii^iertututtat Pr^esfc, Panjsfc, iVest Medma and Ifcmbay, for ^ 

Studies HI 1955,56 and 195 m 7; Hlidhya Pradodi for the years IKS-WaOd 19S6-S7; and Andhra for tiw 

^ 1957-58 'and 1958-59. 
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.of .totnf '.cattivfttod ‘-^te 
$ugj^9ts 

.t^ jvyKtetu of family-f&rmit^ >a1ad 
Isbpttr'intenstve tet^niqtifts,, ^«duc' 
tivity of land and total output can 
be increased if the structure of 
land'Oiyner^ip is altered and a 
more even distribution is ensured as 
this would, among other things, 
make fqr greater identity between 
the factors of ownership, manage- 
fnent and labour. Alternatively, if 


the ddatuq{..Mractl^ of. faai owint^ 
•ship k. not to be disturbed, then 
the. intiwduction of mechaniaed pro¬ 
cesses would become necessary for 
,a more effective utilization of land, 
as this would lessen the supervisory 
and managerial bottlenecks on lar¬ 
ger farms. Of these ,two alternatives, 
the former has already proved far 
from politically feasible. The latter, 
though not quite desirable, at any 
rate HI the immediate future, from 



tiiiB>''«c<iKK}mlc ,|P0Bit k be- 

tag < gntcbally in many 

part# .of tjie country, fn view of thv 
existing high nxan-land ratio and 
the concratration of land-ownership, 
the mobility of land* to the extent 
it takes place from the larger to 
the smaller or middie-sized groups 
through sales and purifftases and 
through tenancy on a commercial 
basis, should he considered desir¬ 
able. - 


ilSCO-STANTON Cast Iron Spun Pipes 

Mada to an 1 t 1 l of ItM HMl VartiMlIy Cast Pipes to an 7 S of laia. 

IISCO pipet tr« uied throuthoui the Itntth end breedth of the country. 
Amoni the big projects thtt hive ilready used IISCO pipes are the 
Hatunchery Project et Ernekulam, 8,62.000 Kft. the Water Supply and 
Dralni|e Scheme in Madras Sute. dB,02,000 Rft and the Ajmer Water 
Supply Scheme. Rajasthan, 3.69,000 Rft. Today, IISCO pipes are belni 
t|iln employed at 
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rttfKU Wtf«r Supply Protect 
A/c Cht«r £n|ifMor» P H E.D. 
CUipr, 

Cool Minot Wator Supply 
A/c NctiOftei Copt Dtvoii 
Corporuloit Ltd 

Municipol Corporaiton of Doth! 
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Ahmodabod Municipal 
Corpomion 

HrtIKsor Corpn of Indli Ltd» 
Ntflirup Projoct. 

Tho Chtaf Entinotr. L $ G E 0 . 
Lucktuaw 

Corporation of Madnu 

7>w Eacoeutiyo Englnoor, P H > 
Vteikhupttnam 

T>io Public Mtahh Enfinotr. 
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THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. 

WORKS BURNPUR * KULTI 
■ALIC OEPARTMINT, 12. MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA I 

H„Mi»tAf.nu MARTIN BURN LTD., 

MARTIN BURN HOUSE. CALCUTTA I 
BnncliM NEW DELHI BOMBAY KANPUR PATNA 
AlMRS M SeiNh tndte THE SOUTH INDIAN EXPORT CO. LTD. MADRAS I 
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Mid-Term Appraisal of Third Plan-I 


'T'HE Third was conceived of 
* as *‘the first stage of a decade 
or more of intensive development 
leading to a self-reliant and self¬ 
generating economy”. Its major 
targets were an increase in agri¬ 
cultural production of liO per 
cent, in industry of 70 jier rent and 
in national income of IfO per cent. 
The “Mid-Term Appraisal” of the 
Plan by the Planning Commission, 
released last month, leaves little 
room for hope that any of these 
targets will be achieved. 

In the first two years of the Plan 
the annual rate of increase of na¬ 
tional income is estimated to have 
been about 2.5 per cent as compar¬ 
ed to the average rale of over 5 
per cent per annum envisaged for 
the five-year penod. At this rate, 
national income has piohably bare¬ 
ly kept pace with the growth of 
population, leaving [x-r cajiita in¬ 
come untouihed. The taiget of in¬ 
crease of jxn capita income is 17 
per cent over the five years, or over 
;i per cent per annum. If the target 
of increase in national income v* to 
be achieved now, the annual rate of 
growth m the last three, years of 
the Plan would have to he about 8 
per cent — a rate higher than that 
considered possible foi the Fourth 
Plan on the assumption that the 
Third Plan achieved all that was 
expected of it. 

The jirincipal leason for the dis¬ 
appointing rate of growth of na¬ 
tional income is the set-back in 
agriculture, which is still the largest 
proportionate contributor to national 
income As against the average an¬ 
nual rate of 5 per eeiii expected in 
the Plan, aggiegale ugiuultural 
production rose marginalI) by about 
] pci cent Ill 1'561-62 and then de¬ 
clined by over .'•> per cent in the 
following year, so that in 1962-6.1 
the index of agncultuial production 
was actually lower llian in the last 
year of the Second Plan. Within the 
agricultural sector the trends in res¬ 
pect of individual ciops have varied.. 
Foodgrains production as a whole 
showed no increase in the first year, 
remaining at about 79.7 million 
tons, the level of the last year of 
the Second Plan, and then declined 
to 77.5 million tons in 1962-63 The 
output of both rice and wheat, the 


prim ijial food crops, declined signi¬ 
ficantly in 1962-6.3 Among the cash 
crops, output of sugatcane was 
lower in both years compared to 
1960-61, and that of cotton fell 
sharply to 45 lakh bales m 1961-62 
hut rose m 1962-63 to the 1960-61 
output of 53 lakh hales. 

Iiulustrial Seetor alito DitappoinU 

While the set-back in agneiillure 
has been the principal contributor 
to the shortfall in the rate of growth 
of national income, the performance 
of the industiial sector has been by 
no means in keqiing with Plan ex¬ 
pectations. Compared to the ex¬ 
pected average aruiual growth rate 
of about 11 per cent, industrial pro¬ 
duction rose by 6.5 per cent and 
8.0 per cent in the first two years. 
It is tine that the rate pf growth of 
output of capital and intermediate 
goods induHtnes htls been higher 
than that of the genertil index, but 
most <if even the.se industries lag 
behind targets. In fact what is more 
significant than' the set-back in ag¬ 
gregate production is tlie fact that 
the shortfalls have occurred in the 
very’ industries which are of crucial 
importance, like iron and steel, 
aluminium, machine tools, heavy 
chemicals, fertilisers, etc. and that 
the galls are not expected, even by 
the Planning Commission, to be 
bridged in the remaining years of 
llie Plan. The Fourth Plan, there¬ 
fore. will have to start with appre- 
(lahly lower sii|>plies of vital tapi- 
tdl and intermediate goods than 
povtulaleil in the long-term perspec¬ 
tive plan for the eeonomv i-onlaiUed 


m the Third Plan document. 

When one turns from production 
to investment and outlay, the picture 
IS substantially changed. The total 
outlay of the Centre and the States 
during the three years 1961-64 is 
cslimatocl at aliout Rs 4,200 crores 
or about 56 per cent of the five, year 
provision (see Table 1), And jud¬ 
ging by the rate at which otutlay has 
been rising during the first diree 
years and in the light of the position 
in regard to the availability., of fii- 
nanrial resources, it may be Con¬ 
fidently expected that the targpu of 
financial outlay will he broadly 
achieved, if not exceed^. As for the 
private sector, while estimates .9^ 
investment are understandably more 
difficult to make, data Relating to 
capital j^^s, bank and other insti¬ 
tutional I redit to industry, impOrts 
of capital goods, etc, lead the Plan¬ 
ning Commission to conclude thht 
aggregate private investment in in¬ 
dustry in the first two years of the 
Plan has kept up to Plan expecta¬ 
tions •’ 

The Plan visualised an invaats 
ment of Rs 6,300 crores in the pub¬ 
lic sector. In addition, there was 
a provision of Rs 1.200 crores for 
financing current outlays on the 
Plan. Thus the aggregate financial 
provisioti for the public sector plan 
came to Rs 7,50() ciores. Table 2 
indicate* the pattern of financing of 
Plan outlays m the first three years. 
It is immediately apparent that 
there have been some .significant 
divergencies from the expected, pat¬ 
tern The contrifcution of current 


Table 1 : Oiillur by Head of Development 

{Rs Crore\) 

Plan 1961-62 1962^ 1963-64 Tolal (5)asppr 
Provision Actual Revised Budget cent of (I) 


Agriculture and Communilv 
Development 


and Flood Control 
,r-Bower 

Industry and Minerals 


lions 

Sori^ Services and 
MiscelUneous 
Inventories * 



(n 

(2) 


(+) 

(5) 

(6) 


1,068 

147 

187 

227 

561 

5S 

on 








650 

104 

120 

117 

341 

S2 


1,012 

139 

1»3 

247 

569 

i86 


1.520 

186 

258 

365 

809 

S» 


264 

38 

44 

44 

126 

CB 


1,486 

302 

361 

389 

1,052 

J1 


l,30t) ’ 

214 

261 

265 

740- 

i7 


200 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 is distributed under various beads. 
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' . ificeipte, at 1960*^1 rstei oi BOiia-' 

"'' . iioft, b^' at the Centn ta^ in the 

Btittes were tmder-eetbaiated In the 
Han ana, on the ^ads of tneode in 
Ae fim three years, are expeete4 to 
r ; ^ceed the Plan estiniatc by no less 
fnaa Be 800 croree over the period 
,1961-66. That there still has been 
a siaeable defiut in current reve¬ 
nues is because non-Plaa expendi* 
turn has exceeded all expectations. 
A large part of the deficit occurs in 
d>e Centre’s 1963-64 Budget in 
,which current rev^ues diow a de¬ 
ficit balance of Rs 433 crores, large¬ 
ly due to the sleep rise in defence 
,q>Bnding. In tf»e light of the expe¬ 
rience of the first Uiree years, it may 
be taken for granted that the con¬ 
tribution of current revenues to 
Plan finance wodd be negative over 
die five-year period. 

Tax Revenues Beem 

The five-year target of additional 
taxation to be undertaken by the 
Centre is Rs 1,100 crores. Addi- . 
tional taxes introdlaced hi the first 
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1,900 rthorea, «xCe«Rag the urget 
by about fis 800 crores, For w 
States the five-year target <rf atkii- 
bonal taxation is Rs 6]0 crores. 
The niMe so 4ar, however, 

has been dis^peipting, the, addi¬ 
tional revenue likely to accrue over 
the five years from the additional 
taxes introduced in the first dree 
years beinu estiinated at Rs SOO 
.crores. Tuing the Centre and the 
State^ die yield from aihilitional 
taxadon is thug likely to exceed 
the Plan tai^ by about Rs 700 
crores even if no fresh taxation is 
introduced - in tlw renuiining two 
years. However, even this sub¬ 
stantial improvement would not be 
adequate, to offset the deterioration 
under the item “balance from cur¬ 
rent revenues”. 

In view of the performance in 
the first three years, it appears 
likely that the contribution of the 
Railways over the five-year period 
will exceed the Plan estimate of 
Rs 100 crores by Rs 40 to 50 
crores. On the other hand, sur- 

TaUe 3 i Fioandna the Pbn 

(/{j Crorej) 


Jiriass -ySnii^" btf 

the . first two . '^:''m^inwiee8 

w^in the pVviiWi # As ^tes 
^wed a TOtpfug ill; % 7^ 

"Crofes 

in, the first mne yeiaii ,* major 
part of tins cqnune ffwa State 
electricity naderiahiiiiis, i4Jn the 
whole, the con^fiMtljop of State 
enterprises is «xpia::ted t* . .mch 
close to dbe ta^ of Rs ISO enares 
over the five years. 

PutRc Ra H 'io ailii i t 

-In the first three years, the 
Centre and the States have together 
covered 69 per cent of the taiget 
in respect of market loans. It needs 
to be noted, however, that the 
States have been drawing on die 
market at a rate much faster than 
that visualised in the Plan. Over 
the five years, total market borrow¬ 
ings are expected to exceed the 
target of Rs 800 crores. As for 
small savings, the collections in 
the first three years amount to 
about R.S 327 crores, so that if lie 
Plan target is to be achieved receipts 
in thr last two years would have 



Five Year Pattern of ’’'•nancing 
ar Visualised in the Plan 

Centre * Stetei Total 

1961-62 to 

Centre States 

1963-64 

Total 

(4) as 
Per Cent 
of (1) 

(5) as 
Per Cent 
of (2) 




1> 

a 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

l 

Balance from Current Revenues 

410 

140 

.560 

—389 

+110 

—279 

■ T - 

79 

_ 

2 

Additional Taxation 

1,100 

810 

1,710 

743 

188 

981 

68 

31 

64 

3 

Railways’ Contribution •• 

100 

— 

100 

72 

— 

72 

72 

_ 

72 

4 

Surplutei of Other Public 
EnterprlMB f 

300 

160 

450 

67 

72 

139 

' 22 

48 

31 

S 

Uarket Loans ft 

476 

326 

«)0 

272 

278 

548 

67 

86 

89 

6 

Small Savings t 

213 

387 

600 

136 

192 

327 

83 

50 

66 

7 

Unfunded iMbt 

183 

82 

260 

132 

46 

178 

72 

56 

67 

g 

Steel Equalisation Rund 

106 

— 

ion 

ae 

— 

26 

26 

— 

26 

» 

Balanee of UisoellaaeouB 

Capital Receipts over Non-Plan 
Di^rsemems 

428 

—268 

170 

483 

-49 

43^ 

113 



10 

Total of Items 1 to P 

8,314 

1,480 

4,7m 

t.S4l 

885 

2476 

40 

68 

M 

11 

External Assistance If 

2,200 

— 

2400 

1408 

— 

1,206 

65 

— 

66 

12 

Deficit Financing 

524 

26 

660 

624 

-.g 

616 

U9 

— 

112 

IS 

Total of Items 16 to 12 

8,038 

1A63 

7400 

8471 

827 

At98 

68 

57 

56 

14 

Central Assistance for State 

IHans - 

-2,376 

2476 


-1468 

+1468 


63 

_ 

_ 

15^ Total Eesourcaa 

3,068 

8,8C7 

7400 

2,188 

2i686 

4,198 

50 

68 

86 
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atttount ratted by way of ebaUga in facet aad freighte which it included under item 2 
amount niied by way of changes hi ponid ratM which it Jndluded under item 2 

tbs Finn, receipts under market loans refer to net abterptim <rf Govemraem lecuritiee by the Public. Conet- 
tficto financing refen to cbanget in ^Aweretneafs Inchb^mst to the Ressryc Bank, 
t incliSffi^liae bonds, goU bonds and ncelpii from compulsory deposit aoheme i- 

4$ receipt fn»n foro^ grams awd loans as wdl as net accretion of rupee rtsourdes armng fRwa PL480 

ia^its during the Third Pian period. . , 







froni. ' fOe e3cp«cted 

to te',iai!iWj»''SO. 'ctbres higher 
than «#aiplH owiitg to 

larger litndk. be^f avnitabie under 
providb^t ftthd <a(^eiQes for Gov- 

crnmWit 

On accotmt' ot the upward revi¬ 
sion nf ^e steel retention prices 
and ^ dtort-fsll in steel output, 
accretions to ^ steel equalisation 
fund would be substanti^ly lower 
than Rs 105 crores expected in the 
Plan. The excess of “miscellaneous 
capital receipts” over non-Plan 
disbursements is expected to show 
an improvement over the estimate 
of Rs 170 crores made in the Plan. 
Similarly, counterpart funds from 
import of foodgrains under PL 480 
available for financing the Plan 
will be, it is expected, Rs 500 crores 
over the five years as against the 
Plan estimate of Rs 400 crores. 


capital goods and tnadiinerv re¬ 
quired for Plan projects and Rs TOO 
crores for non-project imports aqd 
re-financing external debt. As 
against this the gap between im¬ 
port payments and foreign exchange 
earnings was Rs 390 crores in 
1961-62 and Rs 359 crores in 1962- 
63 which was covered as follows: 



1961- 

62 

1962- 
63 
crores) 

IMF drawings 

119 

12 

Private foreign investment 
(gitM inflow excluding 
retained eammosl 

22 

26 

Disbursement of foreign 
assistance 

243 

319 

U«e of foreign exchange 
reserves 

6 

2 

Total 

390 

359 


Export earnings in 1961-62 at 
Rs 667 crores were in keeping with 
Plan estimates. On the odier hand, 
there was a net outflow of Rs 12 
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pawibfe Mi inqwwt 

ni^et by ®i S7 criwte than in 
1961-62 udtihout drawing on ^ 
IMF to the extent of Rs 

12 crores hnd with only a marginal 
reducUon of Rs 2 crores in foreign 
exchange reserve. 

External assistant amounting 
to Rs 703 crores Was carried over 
from the Second to the Third Plan. 
This included Rs 329 crores of ad¬ 
vance commitments, mainly by the 
USSR and odier Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries, earmarked sped- 
fically for Third Plan projects. The 
Aid-lndia Consortium committed 
Rs 1,126 crores for the first two 
years of thet iJlan. In addition, 
assistance amounting to Rs 20 
crores was authorised by non-Con- 
sortium countries. Finally, grants by 
the U S A and Canada outside the 
Consortium amounted to Rs 16 
crores. Thus die total external 
assistance authorised for the Third 


It is, however, in respect of de¬ 
ficit financing that the five-year 
target has already been exceeded. 
In the first diree years deficit 
financing by the Centre is expected 
to amount to Rs 624 crores as 
agailist the Plan estimate of Rs 
550 crores for the Centre and the 
States together over the five years. 

Summarising the general posi¬ 
tion in respect of internal resources 
the “Appraisal” states: “On the 


crores in respect of ‘invisible’ tran¬ 
sactions (excluding official dolna- 
tions) as compared to a net inflow 
of Rs 22 crores assumed in the 
Plan. Total import payments, ex¬ 
cluding PL 480 imports, amounted 
to Rs 916 crores which was Rs 215 
crores less than the estimate of Rs 
1,131 crores made in the Plan. The 
outflow o'n capital account (exclud¬ 
ing oIRcial loans and private foreign 
investment) amounted to Rs 129 
crores which was close to the Plan 


Plan up to the end of March 1963 
came to Rs 1,865 crores. Of this, 
Rs 1,470 crores were tied to pro¬ 
jects a'nd Rs 395 crores were avail¬ 
able for non-prpject imports. Of 
the total project aid available, Rs 
359 crores (25 per cent) had been 
utilised up to March 31, 1963. 

Utilisation of non-project aid was 
proportionately higher at Rs 215 
crores (54 per cent). SThere was 
thus a balance of Rs 1,291 crores 
of authorised aid at the end of 


assumption that external assistance 
On the scale required would be 
forthcoming, that every effort would 
be made to realise ffie Plan esti¬ 
mate in respect of small savings 
and that it would be possible to 
avoid further significant increases 
in non-Plan expenditure, the over¬ 
all resources position for the five- 
year period should, on present 
indications, show a marginal im¬ 
provement over the estimate indi¬ 
cated fn the Plan”. Elsewhere it is 
stated that “considering the actual 
pace of implementation in diffe¬ 
rent sectors, it is reckoned that, 
over the five-year period as a 
whole, the total outlay in the public 
sector... might be close to Rs 
8,000 crores”. 


estimate of Rs 133 crores. However, 
disbursement of external assistance 
(including private Investment) was 
only Rs 265 crores as against Rs 
575 crores expected in the Plan. 
This necessitated recourse to the 
I M F to the extent of Rs 119 
crores and drawing down foreign 
exchange reserves by Rs 6 crores. 
The year 1961-62 was thus otic of 
severe strain on the balance of 
payments, principally due to the 
unexpected outflow on the invisible 
account and the inadequacy of non- 
project assistatice. 

The situation improved in 1962- 
63. Export earnings increased by 
Rs 15 crores to Rs 682 crores. And 
while the outflow on account of 
invisible was about the same as in 


March 1963 — Rs 1,111 crores of 
project assistance and Rs 180 
crores of ’non-project assistance. 

Prospects for Last lliree Years 

An attempt is made in the 
“Appraisal” to judge the prospects 
for the balance of payments in the 
last three years of the Plan. Dur¬ 
ing this period experts (including 
from Goa) are expected to be Rs 
2,.300 crores, so that the Plan tar¬ 
get of exports of Rs 3,700 crores 
over the five years will be just 
achieved. But since this includes 
actual and expected exports from 
Goa of about Rs 90 crores, there 
has bee^ in effect a shortfall of 
this order in the Plan export tar¬ 
get which was exclusive of exports 
from Goa. The net outflow on in- 


Balance of Payments 

The Plan estimate of the gap 
between total imports during the 
five years and the capacity of the 
country to pay for them out of its 
own earnings is Rs 2,600 crores — 
Rs 1,900 crores for imports of 


1961-62, that on capital transactions 
was (Inly Rs 58 crores as against 
Rs 129 crores in 1961-62. Utilisa¬ 
tion of external assistance (includ¬ 
ing private investment) also im¬ 
proved, being higher by Rs 80 
crores. These fiictors made it 


visible transactions is expected to 
increase in the last three years of 
the Plan, mainly because of larger 
interest payment On Government 
account, and is Ukely to be about 
Rs 1(K) crores. Similarly, the net 
outflow on account of capita] tran- 
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oactiotiB is also extiected to dae 
progressively and amount to about 
Kb 400 crom in all during ilje 
three years. 

Thus from the estimated export 
earnings of Rs 2,300 croreg during 
1963-64 to 1965-66, Rs 500 crorcs 
will go to meet the outflows on ac¬ 
count of invisible and capital tran¬ 
sactions; a further amount of Rs 
100 crores will be needed to meet 
payments that will fall due during 
this period for project imports 
against commitments out of free re¬ 
sources entered into up to the end 
of March 1963, leaving a balance 
of Rs 1,700 crores for financing 
fresh imports. As against this, the 
requirements of non-project imports 
during the three years is placed at 
Rs 2,400 Crores so that even if all 
the free foreign exchange earnings 
are used for non-project imports, 
there will still be a gap of Rs 700 
crores. Allowing for the balance of 
non-project aid available at the end 
of 1962-63 and the likely spill-ovor 
of such aid into the Fourth Plan, it 
is estimated that additional non- 
project assistance required for the 
last three years of Uie Plan will he 
about Rs 650 crores. Of this, the 
Aid-fndia Con.sortium has promised 
about Rs 200 crores of non-projert 
aid for 1963-64, so that about Rs 
450 crorcs of non-project has v<‘t 
to he secured for the Thud Plan. 

The “Appraisal” does not attempt 
to estimate foreign requirements 
for Plan projects. It is recognised, 
however, that it would he "consi¬ 
derably larger” than the sum of Rs 
2,030 crores mentioned iii the Plan 
Against this, foreign exchange fi¬ 
nance for commitments of a little 
over Rs 2,100 crores is already 
“in sight”. This figure is broken 
down as follows : 

(/?« crote\) 

External assistanre available 
at the end of March 1963 1,470 


Project aid committed by 
Aid-India Consortium for 
1963-64 '!01 

Commitments already made 
out of export earnings 300 

Private foreign investment 
available for project 
imports 1.50 

Total 2,121 


It needs, however, to be pointed out 
that the carry-over of aid from the 
Third Plan into the Fourth is likely 
to be “rttuch larger” than the carry¬ 
over from tfeft Second to the Third 
Plan which was itself about Rs 400 


ciores fexduding advaote commK' 
HHHits of aid specifically earmarked 
for Third Plan projects). The 
rough approximation of aid already 

in sight ’ to the estimate of total 
requirements of project aid is, there¬ 
fore, misleading and gives no idea 
of fresh project aid required in the 
last two years of the Plan. According 
to the “Appraisal” : “The actual 
requirements of project assistance 
during the last two years of the 
Third Plan are being scrutinised in 
detail at present in connection with 
the next meeting of the Comsortium 
which is expected to take placi' 
early in 1964. A more precise pic¬ 
ture of the requirements and the 
availability will emerge only after 
the conclusion of this meeting". 

Price* 

Given the trends m output and 
outlay discussed above, severe pres¬ 
sure on prices was to be expected. 
This pressure came to the surtace in 
the Plan’s secouiid year In 1961-62 
the general price index declined by 
3.6 per cent, mainly as a result of 
the increased ability of agricultural 
commodities from the 1960-61 crop. 
Since April 1962, however, the trend 
of prices has been upward, with ihe 
prices of foodgmins rising more than 
the general index. The price rise, 
which was about 3 pei cent in 
1962-63, really gathered momenlimi 
in the current year, the increase in 
the general index between April and 
September beuig no Ic^s than 8 per 
cent ,Oncc agaiii, the bulk of the 
increase has been in the category ol 
f(X>d articles, particularly rice sugai 
and gur 

The increase m the genetal price 
index since the hegining of the Plan 
has been about 7 per cent. This by 
Itself would not be unduly alaiming, 
hut for two reasons. First, it follows 
the increase in pricx-s that had occur- 
led in the last Plan. During tlie 
Second Plan jieriod, the general iti- 
dc*x of wholf^le prices and the in¬ 
dex of food prices both went up by 
about 30 per cent Second, the 
principal increase during the last 
2 ) years has been in the prices of 
food articles and es.senlial consumer 
good,s. 

If the failure of the expected re¬ 
lationships between outlay and out¬ 
put to materialise was the cause of 
the rise in prices, the latter has itself 
contribute^.,,, to widening the gap 
between investment and production. 


A |Mttt of the teoBon why a financial 
outlay-ol the order enVistq^ in the 
Plan, or even slightly larger, will 
not achieve the expected increase in 
national income or industrial and 
agricultural produetbn is that be¬ 
cause of the price maease in the 
meanwhile, in real terms the Plan 
outlay is lower today than when tlie 
Plan was formulated. 

This is not to say that the rise 
in prices is the only, or even per¬ 
haps the most important, factor res¬ 
ponsible for dbruptung the invext- 
menl-output relationships postulated 
in 'the Plan.. Shortage of foreign 
assistance, particularly non-project 
assistance, has no doubt been a signi¬ 
ficant factor, though exactly how 
significant is not clear from the 
“Apprai.sal” Similarly, procedural 
or administrative delays have no 
doubt taken their toll. But the 
most im|jorlant factor responsible 
perhaps is that a number of the 
rnajoi projects included in the Plan 
had not been worked out in sulli- 
cient detail at the time of the Plan’s 
formulation. The lesult has been 
that estimates of costs and of time 
required to complete the projects 
have turned out to he highly opti¬ 
mistic. 4 rough idea of the extent 
to which cost estimates have gone 
wrong may be had fiom the follow¬ 
ing figures • 
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1,330 

1,630 

23 

-MinrrdJs 
Tran'ipart and 

478 

662 

38 

Corniriuni 

lions 

1.630 

2,070 

27 


The outlay on achievements of 
the vaiioiis programmes of develop¬ 
ment will be discussed in some de¬ 
tail m these columns next week 
It, howevpi, needs to he said here 
that con.sidering how tentative the 
estimates relating to many of the 
major projects included in the Plan 
were at the time of its formulation, 
the overall targets of outlay and 
output given in the Plan are, to a 
great extent notional. In the pro¬ 
cess of its implementation this has 
emerged as the principal weakness 
of the Third Plan. 

(To be Concluded) 
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The Jay Engioeering Works Limited 

Speech of the Chairman, Lala Charat Ram 


^pHE following is the Speech by 
Lala Charat Ram, Chairman. 
Board of Directors, The Jay Engi¬ 
neering Works Ltd, delivered at the 
26th Annual General Meeting of 
the shareholders of the Company 
on the 5th December, 1901, at 
Calcutta: 

Ladies & Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in welcom¬ 
ing you to the 26th Annual General 
Meeting of the Company 

End of an Era 

As you are awaie, Sir Shn Ram 
Ji, who could well be called die 
father of The Jay Engineering 
Works, passed away on tlie 11th 
January this year. This completes 
one era in the growth of our Com¬ 
pany, which started rather humbly 
in a motor garage From such 
humble beginnings, to a widely 
public owned company, employing 
■nearly Rs 14 crores, is the culmi¬ 
nation of the great ontreprenurial 
and management effort which Sii 
Shri Ram Ji brought to bear on ihe 
affairs of the Company 1 am fully 
conscious of the responsibility that 
re.sts on all of us now for cotitinu- 
ing tbis process of growth, and the 
high traditions that we have itihci- 
ited. 

Decline in Profits; EfTort of 
Govt Levies 

1 owe an explanation for the 
reduction I'n profits which has 
necessitated a reduction in divi¬ 
dends. a.s well as in the remunera¬ 
tion of Managir.,g Agents and the 
profit shari'ng bonus of the workers 
f had referred in my speech at the 
last Annual General Meeting, to 
the many escalating factors hear¬ 
ing on the cost of production of 
industrial goods. The situation has 
continued to worsen during the 
year, and the incidence of excise 
and import duties o'n raw inaterials, 
raw material prices. railway 
freight etc. went up further sub¬ 
stantially. Furthermore, the Sup¬ 
reme Court decided that the Com¬ 
pany must make Provident Fund 
contributions on a part of produc¬ 


tion bonus payments made to em¬ 
ployees, and provision has had to 
he made for this liability, retro¬ 
spectively from January 1%0. The 
Hyderabad Factory which com¬ 
menced operations during tbe year, 
suffered a loss because of the usual 
initial trouble.s. which has also con¬ 
tributed in reducing the overall 
jirofits of the Company. 1 am glad 
to he able to state, that tlie opera¬ 
tions of the current year as of date, 
are satisfactory, and the year should 
end with a much better showing, 
if no untoward happenings mar 
the operations My reference here 
lb to the unfortunate reactions of 
luboui to the reduction in their 
profit sharing bonus payable on 
the basis of subsisting terms which 
have been in operation for all these 
years We arc attempting to avoid 
any adverse reactions on this ac¬ 
count, but it is uncertain as to 
what direction the labour Icader- 
shiji will take 

Infialor}’ Tendeneies in the Country 

The "cosl-priee” squeeze gittin- 
tion in which the Company finds 
itself, IS typical of industrial opera¬ 
tions all over the country. There 
IS rnuth talk about holding the 
price line, and everybody, whether 
it he the (iovernment, or the labour, 
or tlie consumer, seems to be busy 
enlaigmg upon the responsibility 
cast on everybody else, for keeping 
price-, down. The snag is that 
prices are not a function of sur- 
facial agitafioii, hut of i'nter-acting 
economic forces which are not neut¬ 
ralized hv the effusion of gratis 
advice You will observe that the 
bulk of increase in costs in our, 
and for that matter any other ope¬ 
ration. IS almost entirely due to 
official imposts, or increase i'n costs 
of Government sponsored services 
like transport etc. I am not un¬ 
appreciative of the need for addi¬ 
tional revenue caused hv the viola¬ 
tion of our frontiers by Mani land 
Qnna. and for purposes of econo¬ 
mic giowth. I do hold however, 
that the steps that arc taken to 
meet these pressures, must not 
jeopardize the long term economic 
strattegv of a developing country. 


the foremost requirement of which 
IS tliat inllation should not eat up 
the nominal addition to resources. 
It i.s my submission that prices will 
lie held in check by abstaining from 
infiation oriented measures, and 
not by King Canutish decrees. 

Need for Change in Labonr Outlook 

Our relations with labour during 
the year under review have bee'n 
good. I am however apprehensive 
of increasing tendency ih the coun¬ 
try' to think of industrial labour as 
an absolute ov'er-riding group in 
the community, instead of being 
an integral part of a homogeneous 
whole whose interests are in defi¬ 
nite alignment with those of other 
components of the community. The 
industrial worker community forms 
barely 1% of the total population 
of the country, a'nd ui the national 
interest it would be worthwhile for 
this community to consider the 
impact on the total economy of its 
policies. Their leadership has led 
to short-sighted demands in the 
matter of annual emoluments a'nd 
working conditions which have 
little relationship with the require¬ 
ments of the country’s economy. 
It is saddening to see the image of 
co'nihct ol interest that is sought 
to be created between the emplo¬ 
yees and the industry of the coun¬ 
try It is forgotten that the inte¬ 
rests of the two are identical and 
the primary challenge for both is- 
to enlarge the size of the economic 
pie, rather than quarrel over one’s 
share in a constant, or a diminish¬ 
ing pie. More and better jobs, im¬ 
proved wages, and better working 
conditions are possible o'nly if in¬ 
dustry is productive and profitable. 
If planners and politicians are 
really to solve tbe problem of un¬ 
employment, there is need to under- 
sta'nd how jobs come into being. 
Jobs exist not because of .some, im- 
per.sonal automatic phenomenon 
called “consumer purchasing 
power”, but because of growth of 
industry. 

Motivation of Industrial Growth 

Entrepreneurs start new ventures, 
or expand old ones only when they 
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'« proafiect of profit ooiiwpHUt»< 
«ti9 wldi the rules. It is jflumte* 
rial whisther sudi ride takipg entre- 
^neurial activity is sponsored by 
the State or by the people; that is 
a question of social liberty rather 
than of economics. What U im¬ 
portant is to understand that an 
economic enterprise Can perpetu¬ 
ate and expand itself onlv when it 
produces a reasonable return on 
investment for the service that it 


vestan^ is $. dhetnai^' the 

trend. l»ro^tdiy of Ha^fprtmeat ye*, and Irta b^ ieiff 

u of vital import^ and aaiyk«i. ITiit teidda^ J* being 


if the fulfilment of an ideology’is 
not more important than the provl' 
sion ef increaued quantum of goods, 
the Planning Commisaion and the 
Government miglh consiikr reori¬ 
enting the direcUon of the invest¬ 
ments being made in the country. 
The general index of industrial 
production has so far been less than 


produced in our Hyderah^ factory 
and steps an buing taken to gradu¬ 
ally incr««SB iio production. The 
operations of Hyderabad . Factory 
are however lifcefy to td» another 
two or three years to i^ow satis¬ 
factory profitability. 


renders, and ploughs back a con¬ 
siderable part of such earnings. 
Anything that militates against this 
process of earning and plough 
back, cuts at the very roots of the 
concept of fuller employment. The 
shares of spoils of either an acquis¬ 
itive business or an acquisitive 
labour force cannot sustain for any 
length of time by increasing the 
demands on the consumer- They 
must be generated within the enter¬ 
prise by increasing prodxictivity and 
lowering costs. This is the com¬ 
mon task of business and of labour, 
and can only be discharged by an 
understanding labour leadership- 
unhampered in its decisions by poli¬ 
tical and agitational considerations. 

One cause of the image of con¬ 
flict of interest to which I have 
referred above, is the mts-represeri- 
tation by certain elements, that 
business is made up of a few giant 
corporations; these elements haran¬ 
gue the imaginary few giant cor¬ 
porations on their “social respon¬ 
sibilities” and “duties”. Actually, 
this picture is quite false, and in¬ 
dustrial ownership is increasingly 
becoming more and more broad 
based. Far from being the cause 
of concentration of economic power, 
business, along with the intelligent¬ 
sia, the professional people etc. pro¬ 
vides a counter-vailing force against 
the concentration of all power in 
the ruling apparatus of the country, 
and thereby helps to keep alive the 
concepts of individual liberty gua¬ 
ranteed by our Constitution. 

Progress of Third Plan —Too Slow 

The Planning Commission has 
been undertaking what may be 
termed as an agonising reappraisal 
of the progress of the Third Plan. 
This ^jp^isal has been revealing, 
and ^jBMter of concern. Whereas 
tncr^&^'amounts of money are 
bei|ii|;4^&red in year after year, 
the fe^ifant return on these in¬ 


half of what was visualized in the 
Plan. We can usefully learn wme 
lessons from the war devastated 
economies of Japan and Germany, 
for the economic growth ahd up¬ 
lifting of our own country. Increas¬ 
ing fiscal allocations in our Plan 
budgets would be of little avail, if 
there is a decreasing return from 
these. The important fact has to 
be realised that the standard of 
living is meaningful not in terms 
of money, but what the money will 
buy, and money will only buy more 
goods and services, provided the 
productivity' of investment increases. 

I have dealt at length on some 
of the basic influences relevant to 
business enterprise, because we our¬ 
selves are to intimately affected 
by those factors. I believe it to be 
the duty of businessmen, to draw 
attention to the existence of such 
basic truths which can be disre¬ 
garded in pwjlicy making, only at 
the cost of eooPcKnic stability and 
growth. 

I will mow refer to certain as¬ 
pects of our Company’s operations 
during the year. 

Increase in Production 

Production of sewing machines 
registered an increase of over 20% 
over the previous year, while the 
production of fans increased by 
over 10%. The performance would 
have been better had not the pro¬ 
duction been haunpered by power 
shedding in Calcutta, Current 
production levels are maintaining a 
rising trend. A notable feature of 
our current year’s operations is, 
that as a consequence of improved 
production planning techniques, the 
increase in production is not ac¬ 
companied by corresponding in¬ 
creases in the capital employed. 

Usha Zig-Zag Introduced 

Our automatic Zig Zag sewing 
machine under the name eX *U8HA- 


HKgiter Exports' 

I am glnd that our exports in 
1962-63 have exceeded the level of 
Ra 1 crore, being about 20% higher 
than last year. Steps are being 
taken to reorganise our exports set¬ 
up for greater sales effort. As a 
step towards that, an independent 
division under the name of “usha 
international’ has been set-up 
in our Sales Agency. We view 
with concern the phenomenon that 
the incremental rise in non-tradi- 
tional exports of the country ig far 
below the additional effort and ex¬ 
pense that is going into export 
promotion measures. This under¬ 
lines the need for some degree of 
persuasive compulsion, to which I 
had made a reference last year also 

New Outlook on Management 
Personnel 

We have of late been taking a 
fresh look at our management struc¬ 
ture and personnel. It is not an 
unusual occurrence, that the growth 
of a company is not accompanied 
by commensurate development in 
its managemept organisation. We 
have been particularly fortunate in 
that the personnel policies followed 
by Sir Shri Ram Ji created a de¬ 
voted band of executives in Jay 
Eneineering, which has borne cre¬ 
ditably the burdens of growth of an 
expanding organisation. It has how¬ 
ever become necessary now to take 
a long term view of management 
requirements, and to bring about 
the necessary rationalisation in the 
structure and staffing of the orga 
nisation. 

N.B : This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of 
t!he Annual General Meeting 
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'j1®E fS^Wing 18 tlM^, >Spe«di of 
luB, Clxkiittjicnt, New 
MUU Conipany' Lt^ 
of Im AtBttiAt General Meeting of 
tfae '«!. the CoogHtay 

htrfo <kn;':v|ltehe»j^ 

Gentlen^;,., , ',. ,; ' 

1 bAWi^ fsteeaare tn extend- 

i:ii^ a hi^iarty hdbnne to yM tdl. 

Ihe B'^hrt and Acoownts of the 
Coc^aiw have already been io your 
Ym woidd have foand that 
diie C^^any^. hao made outatand- 
ing fiTQgreaiF'all round during the 
year. 

fn the^’ trt^io assassiaadon of 
Pretrident Kennedy, whitdi (tunned 
all of U8,‘the world has lost a great 
and noble leader and statMman. It 
was his dynamic leadership that 
led to the spontaneous supply of 
arms and equipment to oiir coun' 
try at a time of national peril last 
year. The people of the world will 
remember President Kennedy as a 
mwi who fought for peace and un¬ 
derstanding among nsticAia and pro¬ 
gressive development in all under¬ 
developed and backward countries. 
Our hear felt sympathies go out to 
Mrs. Kennedy and the little idiild- 
ren and- the American people. 

A Testihg Tkat 

The past year has been a testing 
time for us from the point of view 
of preparing for the defence of the 
country arid stabilising the econo¬ 
my’s development. The Goxernroenfc 
the industmal atid business commu¬ 
nity, politicians and economists have 
been thinking as to the ways and 
means of gearing up national effort, 
"nie situation demands policies and 
actions well-tuned to the urgent 
needs of development, taking into 
account the lessons of the past. The 
mid-term appraisal of the Third 
five Yrar Plan has indicated that 
the rate of. increase in industrial 
production has lagged behind ^ 
target and agrbrnkoral productidii 
has faired WorsCv Against (he annual 
target of -BB); Actual increase 

in indusfrilil produotipn was 6.5% 
ip 1961.62 andW In 

ConeertHd efilarta.^awe4i«iii-madft 
by your Company’s jute mills to 
build up production and exports lor 


earning larger Foreign exchange for 
die country. There wu an increase 
of over 21% in the ou^iut during 
1962-63 over 1961-62. The planned 
f^aneion of your Company also 
epUtfibuted to increased employ- 
pamt for atitled and uaaHilled 
yrazkmen and tetdmkai and supor- 
yiaory persoimel, Tte 'camplumau of 
htead-looms was 'japreaBad during 
year 1962-63 to reach 

a topd^ of 2S6. Daring die current 
year, addidot^ hioad-iooms 
were inaUffieid xaisqtg the total to 
27 against the licensed capacity of 
So broad-looms. Your Company 
dtUs insiatled 92% of its liL-ensed 
capacity of broad-iooins. The in- 
diMtry achieved installation of only 
juat over 50% of the licensed capa¬ 
city, according to available figures. 
With the implamentation of a stea¬ 
dy programme of expansion, your 
Company also made large contri¬ 
bution to export earnings. 

All^wund Progress 

It can, therrfora, be legitimately 
claimed that your Gon^any made 
substantial and all round porgress. 
The profit attained in 19^.63 
amounting to Rs. 1.32 crores after 
providing over Ra. 53 lakhs for de¬ 
preciation is not only an all time 
record for your Conqiany but is 
also the highest in the jute indus¬ 
try as assessed from a study of 
published Balance Sheets of jute 
companies for the year. The ma¬ 
nagement adopted a policy of large- 
scale erpansion of the Company’s 
jute mills at a substantial sacrifice 
of their own maliagerial remunera¬ 
tion. During the last three years 
ended March, 1963, the total of 
managing agents’ and directors’ 
remuneration amounted to Rs. 
47,176 only. 

Simultaneously widi the building 
np of your mills’ loomage strength, 
successful fabrication of broad- 
looms in the Company’s workshop 
^li*a* also achieved. Tlie workshop 
has'hMn modernised and strength- 
,'ened to nuset the increasing needs of 
indigemats manufacture;. In die year 
1961-62, out of the total broad- 
"loomg Installed, 7% was fabricated 
in your own workshop; the percent¬ 
age increased to 33% in 1962-63 


and to as n^oh aa in the cur¬ 
rent year. The dwit fabrication of 
looms has, apart from expediting 
your Goi^pany’s mtp<d»ion pro¬ 
gramme, reeulted In a saving of Rs. 

SO lakhs foreign exebai^ expendi¬ 
ture to the Cfountry wad. econUmy 
to the Compsny in capital ei^fumdi- 
ture. 

Carpet. Bgcidag .Matnrfactute , 

The futupe of the oaip«t hacking 
industry in this country would m- 
pend on ^e growth of coiistimptipn 
in the foreign market. Every ^ort 
should be made to encourage , 
use of double back.in earpet hack¬ 
ing for which it is very imporiiliit 
to improve the qualify of caipet' 
backing manufacture in this coUM* 
try. Your Company’s production » 
already well accepted in the ovOr- - 
seas markets. In order to prcqiagate 
die use of double back by supply 
of better quality carpet bsekingt 
your Company hw already installs 
2 single beam dressing machiaqs-. 

I mentioned in my last yeas’* 
speech about die inbieaee in' 
duction in Sabu Chemicals & f’ertb 
lizsrs unit. I also i^srred to the 
modifications .in the plant on the 
advice of the technical collsdmraf, 
tors. I am happy to state that the 
modifications carried out have' re; 
suited in substantial improvement jn 
the output during due year. DuiiM 
the current year, there should he 
further increase in output as in tiie 

g eriod of 8 months ending Novepi* 
er, 1963 there is a 25% Increase 
in production as compared to what 
was achieved in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. TJie 
substantial improvement in the ^ro* 
duction of last year could not, how¬ 
ever, contribute to the total earn¬ 
ings of the Company because of the 
higher cost of basic materia's which 
absorbed the advantages of increas¬ 
ed production. The contribution of 
the expected improvement in pro¬ 
duction to the current year’s Finatv- 
cial results would dlso depend Oh 
the extent to whitdl the htCtO&titig 
cpst of basic materials, .ovpr 
the industjy has no controL, Is 
checked and on tjws price poKey of 
the Government. Thei* is all out 
effort to keep costs "down, increase 
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I I ( - ' ■'''•-K, , ,*‘^ 

{iriD)daetMtf cQniMbttte ’%> ^ 

maintenanco ireaMnatdt). 

leva). It is hoped that the ifitixait 
egieenwnt with the employee* of 
the Sahu Chemicals & FertiUzers 
unit will add to the harmonious en¬ 
deavour to further stepping up of 
production in the unit. 
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IN THE HAPPV world 
OF CHILDHOOD 


The Goveriunent end industry iti 
the country have been concentrating 
on increased exports to augment 
foreign exchange earnings. An im¬ 
portant aspect in the matter of ex¬ 
ports especially with reference to 
lesser developed countries in the 
Far East is the building up of good¬ 
will by direct contribution to the 
development of industries in those 
countries as the urge to develop 
one’s own economy is paramount in 
every nation. Thailand is a country 
with large availability of Kenaf 
fibre. Many countries including 
the United Kingdom and Pakistan 
have been trying to enter the in¬ 
dustrial field in this fcouritry. Your 
Company has dnteivd into a colla- 
poration arrangement with a Thai 
company for supply of technical 
know-how for putting up a jute 
unit to meet Thai needs. In this 
project, your Compa’ny will also be 
supplying jute mill machinery and 
equipment from India. While thus 
we shall be exporting our machi¬ 
nery and earning foreign exchange, 
we shall have the satisfaction of 
contributing to the industrialisation 
of friendly Thailand. Your Com¬ 
pany has also undertaken training 
of Thai apprentices in your jute 
mills in Calcutta so that these tech¬ 
nicians fully trained and equipped 
may be able to take up their res- 
posibilities in manning the Thai 
jute mill. It is a matter for prida 
that, here again, your Company 
has given a lead to the Indian jute 
mills. 

All the progress in work, profit 
and export eai'nings would not 
have been possible but for the en¬ 
thusiastic and willing co-operation 
of the administrative and technical 
staff and workmen of the Company, 
to whom, I convey, on your behalf- 
our sincere thanks. 

Note i does not putport to 

iw a record of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Annual GdneraJ 
Meeting. 



Lost in her dreams, this little girl expresses all 
the chann of children everywhere. She is a young 
Garhwali, but her dreams and hopes and happy 
games belong not to her particular region but to 
the separate world of childhood. 

The children of India wear many costumes and 
colours, but aH of them bring love and laughter 
into our lives. In their hands lies the future of our 
nation — a tomorrow that we, at the State Bank 
of India, believe to be 
bright with promise. 

Tomorrow, as today, 
the State Bank of 
India will serve the 
nation through its 
network of branches 
throughout the land. 

.— " . . . ■PI..II. . 4 .>i . . . 
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Impre^ive Recovery 


llHirwiay, Morntitg 


HAUL STREET U a^n in form, 
steipingly determined to push 
itti into aew high ground. Aud 
it will not perhaps pe long before it 
moves beyond the Sth November 
peak fimn where it beat a aiseable 
retsvat in -order to gain sufficient 
strength for the next phase of its 
upwara journey, It has already re¬ 
covered, within less than a fortnight, 
most of the ground , lost in the pre¬ 
ceding fgl) which had been essenti¬ 
ally in the nature of a technical 
correction of the first major up 
swing reAecthig a basic change in 
the assessment of equity prospects. 

Speculators are full of hope and 
optimism. The business community 
feels that T T K is now a changed 
man, determined to bring about an 
impressive increase in production 
before tackling the problem of con¬ 
centration of economic power. The 
new Finance Minister has already 
held out various assurances which, 
if and when translated into action, 
should stimulate business confidence 
and give a new drive to the eco¬ 
nomy. The Select Committee’s sug¬ 
gestions modifying some of the ri¬ 
gours of the Companies (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill have been well-received 
rn business circles and the stock 
market is particularly pleased with 
the Committee’s recommendation 
that lO’Bns taken prior to the new 
enactment should not be converted 
into shares, except if the company 
has defaulted in repayment and 
failed to remedy the lapse within 
three months of the service of notice. 

While speculators seem convinced 
that Shri Krishnamachari will do 
everything possible to revitalise the 
capital market, investors are st'll 
fighting shy. But this is mainly 
because investors have had to pay 
very dearly for their indiscriminate 
purchases during 1961 and 1962. 
Notwithstanding official assurances 
about toning up the capital market, 
response to new issues is still rather 
lukewarm. That quite a large num¬ 
ber of new firms should be' ventur¬ 
ing Into the market for raising funds 
is. however, an indication that con- 
fidehCe is returning to the capital 
market^ thpugb rather slowly. 


Cotton 

Futores at New Peak 

^OTTON futures last week rOse 
to a new high level for the 
-aeison. 'Hie March contract which 
Could be had at Rs 700 (per 3 
quintals) on the last day of Nov¬ 
ember was bid up to Rs 724.25 on 
lOth December — well above the 
previous high of Rs 720 recorded 
on 22nd July, the starting day of 
the contract. The impressive rise 

in futures in a matter of few days 
is due both to heavy short covering 
and sustained bull support based 
on a reassessment ’of the basic out¬ 
look for cotton following the 
ifownward revision of crop esti¬ 
mates. The 1963-64 crop which 

was at one time estimated around 
,59 lakh bales is now placed around 
Ae lakh bales. Crop ideas have 
. been' revised downward mainly due 
to the damage to the Gujarat crop. 
Production hi Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh is also believed 
to be less than in the previous 
season. 

The strength in futures can by 
no means be attributed to any ex¬ 
cessive speculative eictivity. For 
the strength has been far more 
pronounced in the spot material. 
Certain varieties like C02 and 
197/3 are quoted almost at the 
ceiling; Other varieties are quoted 
only Rs 30 to Rs 60 lower. The 
strength in the market is remark¬ 
able in face of the fairly satisfac¬ 
tory tempo of arrivals. Mills which 
had been keeping 'off the market 
for quite some time because of 
their comfortable stock position 
have been evincing keen interest in 
the market recently. The feeling 
is gradual'y gaining ground that in 
view of the likely increase in con¬ 
sumption as a result of increased 
spiindleage, the cotton supply posi¬ 
tion will become difficult unless the 
authorities are able to arrange siza¬ 
ble imports. But import prospects 
do not seem very promising. Com¬ 
pared to the prevailing spot prices, 
futures look much cheaoer; in ready, 
Mog’ai' fine 25/32” which forms the 
basis of die hedwe contract is ouoted 
only about Rs 20 per candy below 


the statutory Ceiling. Mills have 
turned their attention to the futu¬ 
res market because of die relative 
cheapness of the hedge contract. 

If the current crojp turns out to 
be around 55/56 lakit bales and if 
prices continue to show a hardD- 
ning tendency because of increased 
consumption, the buffer stock 
schcane about which so much bad 
been heard until some weeks ago 
will have to he given up unless, 
of course, the Government is able 
to secure large supplies of U S 
cotton under P L 4R0; buying 
cotton for the buffer stock by incur¬ 
ring foreign exchange expenditure 
seems out of the question. 

Bengal Dhshi prices hi^ve deve¬ 
loped further strength because of 
sustained demand from shippers as 
well as mills. Export business 
to-date is placed around 1 lakh 
bales; not all the sales bave been 
registered. Nearly 60 per cent of 
the Punjab and Ganganagar crop 
is reported to have been marketed. 
Arrivals have passed their peak. 
There seems little chance of any 
important setback in Deshi prices. 

Oilseeds 

Impressive Becovery 
HlbSEEDS prices have staged an 
impressive recovery under the 
lead of groundnuts which have been 
very much in the news recently. 
Groundnut January contract which 
was quoted around Rs 213 on 30th 
November was bid up to Rs 22L7S 
on 11th December taking it Very 
close to its previous top of Rs 
222.25 recorded on 21st August: 
Since about the beginning of De» 
cember, groundnut expellers (Janu¬ 
ary contract) have recovered from’ 
Rs 363 to Rs 375, castor March 
has risen from Rs 163.50 to Ra 
166.50, cottonseed January from 
Rs 94 to Rs 97.50 and linseed 
March from Rs 35.44 to Rs 3650. 
The latest prices are 'only slightly 
lower. 

The sudden spurt in groundnut 
futures which has brought about it 
marked change in die general trtuL 
ing sentiment is due to heavy abort 
covering and renewed bull support 
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,ib ''the vpcti , Waisifeit. >' 

ing the iiirly iittMect^rjr 
4)rrtval», groun^ut and gtito»itMtt 


oil have fitmed up on active 1 m^)^ 
by Cfiidiera and vanaspati tnt^Teata. 
IJnlike cottuti, theve' ba» beep »<^ 
downward reviaion of groundnut 
inrop estimates. The crop is good, 
perhaps better than in the preoed' 
in^ season but the country’s re¬ 
crements are always growing. 
TTie ' performance on the export 
front has also been encouraging 
though there has been a little slack¬ 
ness recently, presumably because 
of the uncertainties creat^ by the 
failure of the Allied Crude Veget¬ 
able Oil Refining Coiporation of 
USA which had world-wide con¬ 
tact's. 



toh, dtd lat^ ttthfis be^ * , ,, 

for Deewptther . shlj^iaefit, £, 34>ld 

for JahBarynnd.i 34 fbr Jtpaaa^ 
Febrpaiy-March ^ipmcnt, 
in grdundnnt H P S Was i 
but die State Trading Uotpcnrktion 
%ras ssdd to haee purchaaoil SOSne 
2,000 tons of groundnut oil ^or 
Burma. Some huaiiiess was also 
done with the U K at aroand l'iHl 
per ton, crude in bulk; Spain also 
took about SOO/600 tons Uf refindd 
groundnut oil and paid abont 
f 111-10, The U K took slnall 
quantities of castor oil Commercial 
at £ 106. Linseed cake and cotton¬ 
seed cake were inactive. 


,Tla' !CyjiMt*'S'j<dieclai<^ to 

..... 

’ftltutt 

^^iBrffiiaeat;'ldi^'fo- m^pahdM'con- 
eerila.iiilq, leqai^ 'caj^M Slis-'lh^foly 
iltikeft’'''' the ndon^'' Ini 't ^j^.Vstod 

yaOdtitt 

WeidHg- .Equity isrieiar jhgVe litfer- 
«d a shdp dedllhh vimtl 'havit l^^t 
a‘ maiw^pait 'of diw: 
over ^ p»a wicefc or fo; ttadink 
aentimont has again been toise^ed 
and it is difficult to say bow seohfthe 
matkat will be able le.teamr from 
the iwMwed set hack to cpnfidmce. 


Business Notes 

Delhi Cloth and General Mills 


. For the present, the market's inte¬ 
rest centres mainly on the out¬ 
come of the bear-bull tussle in 
groundnut January contract. Not¬ 
withstanding the heavy short cover¬ 
ing over the past week, a few pro¬ 
minent speculators are known to 
be carrying a huge “short” inte¬ 
rest in the January contract. Will 
these bears switch over their sales 
to the April contract or cover their 
sales or effect deliveries against the 
sales? Hie immediate outlook for 
^oundnut depends largely on the 
attitude of these prominent bears. 
However, judged by the tempo of 
dmnand in the ready market, 
groundnut prices are unlikely to 
develop any marked weakness in 
the foreseeable future. And ground¬ 
nuts hold the key to the price 
trend in other oilseeds. 

Erqiorters have been having a 
rather dull time recently. This is 
mainly because the U K firms which 
account for the bulk of Indian 
business in vegetable oils and oil¬ 
cakes have not yet completely re¬ 
covered from the severe shock ad¬ 
ministered by the failure of the 
Allied Crude Vegetable Oil Refin¬ 
ing Corporation. The losses suffer¬ 
ed by the U K firms are said to run 
into several million dollars. Con-, 
fidence is, however, slowly return¬ 
ing and it will not perhaps be lung 
before normal trading is resumed- 
About 5|000 tons of groundnut Ex¬ 
tractions are rept^ed to have be^ 
traded^'ilindc^ Andre-STC l<nk deal 
told 'OiechoSlovakia was also said 
to hf^^taiton' fair quandties over 
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^DDRESSING the 75th Annual 
General Meeting of Delhi Cloth 
and General Mills:, the CbairmaU, 
Lala Bharat Ram stated that it was 
unfortunate that instead of there 
being a spurt in production there 
had been a slowing down in the 
economy. The shortfall in the agri¬ 
cultural sector, which was a siseable 
component of the economy and on 
which depended the productivity of 
the industrial sector, was reflected hi 
the national output. In the industrial 
sector, while development effort had 
beep larger and broadbased, the 
general index of industrial produc¬ 
tion fell short of the average in¬ 
crease of 11 per cent visualised in 
the Plan. It was only 6 5 per cent 
in the first year and 8 per cePt in 
the second year. In the field of ad¬ 
ditional taxation, however, effort 
had exceeded the target and the 
yield at the end of the Third Plan 
would be about Rs 1,900 crores 
against the target of Rs 800 crores. 
Excessive taxation, Lala B'^arat Ram 
held, was greatly re^oPsible for the 
slowing down of the tempo of deve¬ 
lopment. 

One of the most important fac¬ 
tors affecting our rate of develop¬ 
ment is the perennial shortage of 
fo!reign extdtange. 1%* country could 
not always depend upcp various 
fripndlv countries for the centinu* 
ance of assietance at Present lEvolf 
indefinitely but ^otild bridge 
gap between irapofts and dapoim*. 


the Ghairmap stated. According to 
him. hard work, more prodUctbn 
and more exports were the only 
way. We should not think in ttrms 
of exporting only surpluses---with 
the growth of population and de¬ 
mand there will not be surplures ex¬ 
cept of very few commodities — 
but consumption should be restrict¬ 
ed to ailow export. To succeed in 
the export effort, we should produce 
goods of quality acceptable in other 
countries and at competitive costs. 
But costs could remain low onl> 
by increasing the output per man 
India’s share in the world trade had 
declined from 2.1 prr cePt to l.I 
per cent during the last decade of 
planning and that our exports as a 
proportion of national incoire were 
only 7 per cent as against 19 per 
cent in U K, -21 per cent in West 
Germany and 12 per cent in Japan 
To attract more foreign capital, 
which the country needs, it is neces¬ 
sary to provide inr.entives to foreign 
investors and to create a feeling of 
confidence in theiii. Stable fiscal 
policies are a very important factor 
ip creating that Confidence. Lala 
Bharat Ram was not, therefore, m 
favour of frequent changes in fiscal 
policy which upset financing pro 
grammes and create uncertainties 
a!nd plea^d for practical economlt, 
po{ielea unaffecteo by h^tlltgies. 

{foiling, to the Compauy’s af- 
fftil*. hoitotpiuhied that in spite of 
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pd^nci JAr.tiM tim^tikctore of plas. 
iics;'» n«M. dn»M tHe^ipieti, Caiwtic ' 
•oik » «tr«Af in Ae market. PVC 
i#.4«fpWfed itn iie «n die abortfy. 

Hftfm’B factory wiH start 
|i|r 0 ^dcti«a?j;ni high grade rayon 
atMoied -by ^ end of next year. 

of the Histar Spinning 
unit increase from 37,000 to 

<6^,000 by the beginning of 

Msct ywr. " Mawana Sugar t^^orks’, 
oruahtng capacity per day is now 
incteased from 1,500 to, 3,000 tons 
A® new projects go into pro¬ 
duction and expansion schemes are 
"oooipleted, the profits of the Com¬ 
pany are expected to increase 

The accounts of the Company 
for thd yekr ended June .30. 196.1 
and the Directors Report were re- 
■ Wewed in ' these columns in the., 
issue of November 23, 1963. 

Mon^ Marltot 

Thursday. Morning 

gORROWERS in the call loan 
market were able to got ac 
commodation more easily during the 
wedc, but the intcr-bank call rate 
continued to rule at 5 ptr 
though by Wednesday evening it 
tended to ease to 4.5 per cent. De¬ 
mand for funds was less than in the 
previous week - and supply was 
higher. 

Aggregate deposits of banks did 
not increase during the week ended 
November 29, but were slightly 
lower by Rs 46 lakhs. Advances in¬ 
creased by only Rs 3.77 <‘roi'eH 
However banks' withdrawals from 
Reserve Bank amounted to Ks 9 Q.S 
crores;' and their investments weic 
less by Rs 4.77 crores. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, though the turnoMT ol 
money at call increased by Rs 2 9.1 
crores during that week, it did not 
cause any strain in the market to 
swid the rates up. 

The stringency which CKcuiretl 
subsequently during the first week 
of this month' was the cumulative 
result of some special factors, such 
as heavy tax payment dues, up- 
country demand ■ for > funds, et<', 
which caught the banks ynawaies. 
After such urgent demand^ 
met, the pressure on the money niar- 
I ket tseeniB to have abated somew hat. 
whi^i in a small measure is leflet- 
in, the present pasjer landencv. 


'Vo'f «v' 

thee-toficQted in die "amount toydor-'f 
“ed* fof Treasury Rills during' me ^ 
jrsA .whirii wjb- jg^wfuit 
larger at 'Rs ;|.12 crores -against H« 

2 crores invItM'. In'-spite of a gene¬ 
rally lower interest yield 'aymiable 
from this source than frofn the cafl-'- 
ItMui market Such a larger flow of 
funds to Treasury Bills this-week, 
and that at a i*till lower discount 
rate of 2.31 S pef cent as against 
2.320 per cent is rathei .surprising' 
under the prevailing conditions in 
the money market put the ‘‘inter-^ 
m^iates’* sold were only Rs 1.39 
I'rores compared with Rs 4.77 cro¬ 
res last wwk. 

La'll wtek's acute ‘demand for 
funds is be.st reflected in the Re- 
sferve Bank's statement foi the week 
encjed December 6. Active notes 
which contracted by'Rs 2l.48 cto- 
res during the latter half of N'oveni- 
bcr. expanded sharply rlnrrng ihes 
. first week of the burrent month by 
Hs 48 48 crores, to reach n iievi 
level of Rs 2313,54 crores Notes in 
circulation a year ago were Rs 
190.95 crore.s le,ssi. aitd the exiuin- 
Mon since the heguitilng of the liifsy 
season from Novmibcr 1. amoiinl.s 
to Rs 69.62 crores. Notes of the 
value of Rs 1.86 crores have gone 
out of the till of the Banking 
De.partmcnt and this, therefore, 
necessitated a net additional note 
issue of Rs 46.62 crores. But then, 
there has also been an outflow of 



^ toe I«ue Depart¬ 

ment m dto- mtomt of Ra 3,39 croiaa^ 
wito the reauRrthi^ Ri^Mie Seraumea 
have bUen inflated by the. transfibr 
cf Rs SO eixton from timatounias-to- 
provide the neerwai y eMwer. 

Governments’ borrowings from 
the. Kesyrve Bank httve fallen by 
fts, 14.69 crores and its depodt* 
have been marked up by Rs T2.B7 
crores relletiting tax , 

Stale Cfovernments’ ha'Piptito 
lowei by Rs 98 lakhs. i" 

The strain experieqged',^jf,^ni^ 
dunng last week rhaa lotjinido™*®- 
tion in their borrowings nf’ fiiT 43.81 
crores from the RdkrtVe:';BM^ 
though sjmultanetfpsfy, 
have added Rs 4.02 croreu-tto -Rteit' 
rieposits. BorrowingS'.by hdtpdhlMf 
banks against usance' htlfs k|!|^r 
for the first time in Ais ** 

a si^t-iible amount of-'Bsdi-dfl.'ns'&toa. 
State Co operative Banks which took 
away Rs 4.40 crores Ip 1h<t jpitsyioitia 
week haw been loaned a- .futnuiir 
amount of Rs 4.56 crores during the 
week. Bills ‘purchased ■ and' 
counted by the 'Bank duriijg ' the 
week have gone up by Rs 37,M cro¬ 
n's. pumping out money. ■ 

Foreign securities enntinue Mft- 
changed while foreign batente# 
show a ris«* of Rs 2.37: cr(»ua.v7)tore 
has been a small but steady rish>-ui 
foreign balances, aggregatingtRs 
.5.45 erores during the past 
weeks, possibly indicating riring ex¬ 
ports with the commencement :Qf the 
season. 
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The United Commercial Bank Cfd. ' : 

Head Office- 2, India Exchanas 

Place, Calcutta. 
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& 
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Aalhorised Capital - 

lu. CwMAsOfle 

Subscribed Capital 

Rs. S,60,M,MO 

Toid-up Capital 

Rs. 2,78,00,000' 

Reserve Fund and Other Reserves 

Rs. 3.(|3,OO,0iM 

Deposits & Bills Fnyablp (30-A-63) 

Ks. 1,20,39,00,000 

With Branches in all upportam cities and towns in India, Pglustant. 
Malaya, Singapore, United Kingdom and Hong Kong olid 

Arrangements toroughout the world, the Bank is fully equi|^pgi3‘ fd , 

best service in ^ndia and , abroad „ ' 


8 T Sadkiitwto 

Gentrtd Mtahagnr, ' 
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fwid 

»/ whifk 
Meat and meat 
preparation« 

Fish and fish 
prwarations 
Fish; freifa or 
siiApty preserved 
Fish and fish 
preparations, 
canned or not 
Cenwls and cereal 
preparations 
Fruils and vegetables 
Fruits and nuts, 
fre^ 

Dried fruits 
Vogetables, fresh 
and dry 

Vegetables preserved 
Sugar and sugar 
' preparations 
Sugar 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
and manufactures 
thereof 
Coffer 

Tea snd mate 
Spices 

Feeding stuff for 
snimals 

Bever a ges and 
loiwcco 
Tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures 
Tobacco unnuutu- 
factured 

Tobacco manufactures 

Crude materiak, 
;<iimUitle, eueept 
fuek 

Hides, skins and 
fur skins, undressed 
Hides and skins, 
undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuui 
and oil kernels 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Wood in the round or 
roughly squared 
Textile fibres and Muste 
Wool and other 
aniinal hair 
Cotton 

^ute, including 
Jute cuttings and 

waste 

Vegetable fibres, 
except cotton 
and jtitc 

Waste matri^ from 
textile fabri<%'v; 
inclucfag^i^^^ 

crude minetj^l^' 
excluding 
petroleum and 
precious stones 


vu -j. 


Aug'63 


Apt *63- 
Auf’«^*63 


A^’62> 

.^■6^62 


7874.2 
63 8 
122.3 
91.1 


4706.7 
342.5 
3872 I 
488.9 


2342.5 92124 
U.5 76.6 

31.8 203.7 

24.3 179.7 


1.3 9.7 

218 3 1267.6 

178.8 998.6 

0.3 8.6 

30.7 224 4 

6 9 30.9 

194.6 1757.2 
194,4 1756.3 


1629.8 4541.5 
74.9 382 8 

1465 4 3676.8 
88 6 476.7 

253.5 1347,5 
167,0 1492.7 

167 0 1492.4 

159 2 1460.2 
7.9 32.2 


967,0 5302.7 4523.5 

70.2 424.1 416 3 

70 2 424.1 416.3 

18.4 132.5 138 7 

23.8 127.8 128.7 

23.8 127.6 128.1 

331.7 1283.7 129&.1 

37.9 188.3 286.6 

243.4 830.5 839.4 

23.8 107.4 30.6 

14.1. 110.5 94,4 

6.5 25.3 I«.7 


m.2 494,8 


Crude minerals 
MeuUifenous ores 
and metal Scrap 

Iron oir and roncciuratst 
Iron and stael scrap 
Ores of non-ferrouB 
base metals and 
roncentratos 
Animal and vegetable 
crude materials, 
inedible, n e s 
Crude animal matenab. 
inedible n e s 
Crude vegetable 
materials, inedible n r s 
I 

i Mineral fuels, lubrloint 
and related molnlnk 

Coal, coke and 
Iwiquettes 

Petroleum products 

Aninul and 
vegetable oik and 
fats 

Vegetable oils 

Oils and fats processed, and 
waxes of vegetable or 
animat origin 

Chemicals 
Chemical elements 
and compounds 
Inorganic chemiCaU 
Organic chemicals 
Mineral tar and 
crude chemicals from 
coal, petroleum and 
natural gas 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring materials 
Medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products 
Essentia] oils and 
perfume materiais, toilets, 
polishing and cleansing 
operations 

Essential oils, 
perfume and 
flavour matettals 
Pcr.’umery, cosmetics, 
soaps and 
cieansisg and 
polishkig preparatioiis 

Maiuifactnred goods 
Ossified chlel^ 
by isioterial 

Paper and paper board 
Textile ysro, fabnes, made-up' 
articles and related products 
Textile yam and thread 
Cotton fabrics of 
standard t^ 

Textile fabrics of standard 
typo, other Ilian 
cotton fabrici 
Tulfc, lace, embntidsoy, 
ribbons, trinHobags and 
other imair wares 


iktg'dS 

Aug%2 


itor *62- 
S»S'62 

98.2 

iiaJs 

wwyv 

■ 076.6 

'm? 

225.2 


' tl54.5 

62.0 

'U 

218.0 

, W.4 
65.6 

ni 

744 

■' 'ms 

403.4 

169.0 

176.2 

«9i.7 

797.7 

31.8 

44.7 

205.9 

228.0 

133.2 

131.6 

685.8 

569.6 

46.4 

77.1 

366.8 

275 2 

25.7 

23 4 

105.7 

135 5 

20.7 

53 7 

261.1 

139.6 

71 b 

113 5 

827.2 

913.6 

68.7 

109.5 

797.1 

488 8 

3.0 

3.8 

30.2 

24.5 

50.8 

61 7 

273.9 

346 8 

9.0 

9.0 

63.6 

59.4 

4.5 

2.5 

20.6 

18 0 

45 

6.5 

43.0 

41.4 

5.0 

0.3 

13.6 

25 

2.9 

4.2 

20.9 

12 0 

16.4 

9.1 

48.8 

38 0 

14.6. 

36.4 

114.7 

220.7 

11.4 

33.9 

99.0 

203 0 

3.2 

2.5 

156 

17.7 

2531.7 

2259.9 

11994.8 

10691.9 

35 

3.0 

29.1 

251 

2213.4 

1964.6 

10492.6 

9358 8 

135.8 

115.2 

554.1 

571 5 

362.4 

390.6 

1859.3 

1732 1 

1046.8 

857.9 

49»,0 

4069 0 

is 

46.6 

44.9 

601 
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. wi 

tUKl;£id>rtoH«d 

2 6 

';iiiWHt{«ct4nk. n « 8 1 <6 

GkMtynw 2.1 

Silver) ^IftHnum. 

genw Mul jwdtery 2 8 

Pf^ctout and »Bini-p»ciou« 
fKmM and petnUi nnyiorked. 

add woriad 1-3 

JeWedeiy and *oldfnijthi«’ 

ead «i|versnHth(’ wares 1.5 

Base netah t2S 

Iron and steel 15^ 

Copper 2.7 

Manufac1;urea of metals 18 6 

Machlnoy and 
trsuiailOFl 

eqnipnieni 35 3 

Machinery other 

than electric 20.2 

Power generating 

machinery 2.9 

Mining) construction and 
other industrial machinery 16.8 
Electric machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 11 0 

Transport equipment 4 1 

MiscnUaneOns 

mannfacitared 

articles 133 4 

Travel goods, handbags 
■ind similar articles 2.8 

Clothing 29.4 

footwear 32.7 

Professional, scienttfic and 
lonirolling instruments; photo 
sraphic and optiral goods, 
watches and clocks 15.9 

Exposed cinematographit 
films, whether developed 
or not 13.7 

MibcelUneous manufactured 
articles, n e s 48 5 

Printed matter 7.5 

Manufactured 

articles, n e s 39 2 

Miscellaneons 

transactions 

and commoditieet n e s 13.9 

Postal packages, not 

ilassified according to kind 6.7 

Returned goods afid 

special rransaotions 3.3 

grand TbtAL ' 6576.3 


72.9 420.7 322.2 
9 9 38.3 50.0 


6.2 28.8 

48.4 152.2 


28.5 119.8 130 7 


Reawntp. 

- 1 fi. 

1 Note eircuhttiofl 

2 Rupee coin 
3 ' Depolto . 

^ (aj Gentisd Govt 
(b> Odier Ckms 

(c) Banks 

(d) Others 

4 Foreign secunties 

5 Balance abroad 

6 Rupee wecuritles 

7 Iqsffistinents 

8 Loans and advances 
to Govts 

9 Other loans and 
advances 

Scheduled Banks 

1 Aggi^ate 
' deposits (net) 


2313.53 

117.07 126 .^ 


166.29 l«6.<f| 

9^46 d24« 

12.76 10.89 

2009.31 1959.81 

192.78 2*6.56 

73.54 58J4 

159.52 141.24 

Nov 29 No* 22 ' 


2279.69 

118.60 

49J9 

1*^8, 

J.8.B9 

:«lf-88 

.1964,81'’ 

■2jt2S' 


Dee 7, 
*62 

2122.59 

121.82 

54.14 
21.26 

74.15 
‘ 185.28 

88dHl 

R70 

i«bi 

, 380.91 


llHl.14 


2236.89 2237.35 22*2.88. 


, V V 





Dmand (net) 
Time (net) 

977 61 
1259.28 

971J8 

1285.37 

986,70 

J2^&95; 

35 3 

36,0 

209.1 

165.3 

2 

Cash in hand' ‘ 

55 66 

57.4S 

96)5?"' 

20.2 

21 6 

1028 

98.0 

3 

Balance with 
Reserve Bank 

72.93 

82;88 

97 . 79 : 

2.9 

6.8 

24 3 

25.0 

4 

(2) + (3) aa % ' 
of (1) 

5.75 

6.27 

6.68 

16.8 

13.9 

73.8 

66.9 j 

1 

5 

Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

0.71 

0.46 

2.4(1 


2(Hlk«2 
897.32 
12^39 
' -*^56 


too 72.9 


(a) AgainM usance 


, ' 


41 

4.4 

33.3 

26.3 


bills and/or pro- 



• 1 V 

’■ J ’ll 




missory notes 

— 

— 








(b) Others 

0.71 

0.46 

249 

9.77 

133 4 

81 I 

667.3 

410.7 

! ^ 

Advances 

1295.56 

1246.07 

1234.43 

1168.33 



(a) Suite Bank 

2.39.54 

240.25 

236B4 

23684 

2.8 

2.6 

14.9 

11.3 


(b) Others 

101&02 

lOOS.ri 

907.59 

931.49 

29.4 

59 

1732 

25 9 

7 

Bills discounted 



J “*■ 


32.7 

93 

122.6 

849 


(a) Inland 

174.93 

179.59 

177.16 

. 151.37 



(b) Foreign 

56.21 

57.27 

56 04 

52.74 






(c) Total 

231.14 

236.86 

233.40 

; 204.11 






(i) State Bank 18.93 

18 98 

16.f0 

18.46 
' 1856.5 

15.9 

15 3 

93.0 

62 4 


(li) Others 

212.21 

217.88 

216.96 





8 

(6) + (7) as % 



, 


1.3.7 

134 

85 3 

55.4 


of (1) 

6646 

66.28 

65.45 

87.16 




9 

Investment in 





48 5 

44 8 

243.6 

205.5 


Govt Securities 

766.97 

771.75 

776.75 

700.21 

7.5 

7 1 

4a4 

41.2 

to 

(9) as % of (I) 

34.29 

34.49 

34.63 

34.2« 

39 2 

36.8 

188 1 

156.6 








13,9 31 8 135.2 193 3 

6.7 22 8 / 60.9 139.4 

' 3.3 3.5 46.7 25.2 

6576.3 6137.5 304824 26120.6 


BomlNjr Money Bates 

(Per cent per annum) 


Soure* t Department of tjontmercial ^lligence and Statis- j 
tici, Gov«rnin«nt of India, Calcutta. 



Nov 29 

Nov 22 

Nov 1 

Nov SO, N 

Call money 

from Banks 

2 66 

, 2.52 

1.84 

2.40 

Deposits 

Sesreit days 

3.00 

soc 

S60 

. 5X)fl?v 

Three months 

— 



'— 

Six months 

3.75 

3.75, 

3.75 

3.75 

201 
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Rethinking on Controls 

'J'HERE was a tune when Shri T T Krishnamaebari did not lliinit 

much of the role and function of the stock exchat\ges in coun¬ 
try. That was during his first term as the Finance MioiailiBr. And 
111 this he was basically nght. For in a partially planned eoonoDOjr like 
ours, allocation of resources and the resulting pattern of ihveMaieRt 
is not left to the free operation of the market forces. It is ttUd diat 
the Plan leaves a wide sector of the economy to private eDteiyrise. 
But even in this sector, the pattern of investment is sought to be regu¬ 
lated according to certain priorities. 

It is the Plan which lays down which are the industries to be 
developed and to what extent, and it is made incumbept on the autho¬ 
rities to make the necessary resources available, so that expansion of 
the private sector, as planned, can be achieved. Ihe means by whidi 
the targets can he achieved have also to he provided for — so the 
complicated mechanism of control on capital issues, the Stato-^pqto- 
sored investment corporations, import licenses for capital eqi^^ment, 
allocation of maintenance imports and scarce materials. In a sottibS 
like this stock exchanges have only a limited role to play, h^portaitf 
though it is, in the allocation of investible funds, and Shri T T K wa# 
fully justified in telling them so, though he ifeed not have been so 
blunt. 

The present term of his office, however, the Finance Mimster haS 
begun with a different attitude. He was concerned with the state Of 
business confidence in the country when he took over and has boOT 
at some pains to repair some of the damages caused by his predeoesssl^s 
fiscal policies. It was not only the stock exchaliges he was out to please, 
he was also concertied to improve his Ministry's public relations whlcb 
task he started by abolishing compulsory deposits for the non-incoiUO- 
tax payers and by whittling down gold control. 

Some of his latest measures are obviously in the same directioh, 
though their appeal is more specifically to the business community, 
such as temporary suspension of premium payments under Emergency 
Ri^ Insurance, die withdrawal of price control on a number of com¬ 
modities and wider limits of exemption from industrial licensing and 
capital issues control — from Rs lO lakhs to Rs 25 lakhs. The Emer¬ 
gency by now has become more than somewhat phoney; except the 
All-India Radio, even the authorities are no longer trying to keep it 
up. Nevertheless, the Emergency Insurance Scheme remains, flitoly 
premium payments for the quarter have been fenqiorarily suspended. 
A calculable, certain reduction in costs altfne can provide hotness 
incentive, not a windfall which cannot be counted upon even for the 
next quarter. But the psychological effect of this concession esYmot 
be denied, nor of the removal of price control on a number of 
commodities. - • 

The market has interpreted these measures as significant pt«-bh4$^ 
concesfflons to industry which promLse mote in the futarc, TJie afVP 
fiscal measure in the last budget which Indeed rationale altogether h^d 
which Was naturally most resented, vi* super profits tax, however, still 
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remaiiu to be dealt with, presumab* 
ly in the next budget. 

Leaving aside the public relations 
aspect of these measures and their 
favourable psychological impact on 
business, how far do they conform 
to the analysis of the present eco- 
■nomic situation which Shri T T 
Krishnamachari had essayed at 
some length? He had summed up 
his diagnosis as follows: "Basically, 
I think, the situation that confronts 
us is very clear, namely that unless 
industrial investment in a number 
of vital sectors is increased as 
quickly as possible, and unless pro¬ 
duction in some of the important 
consumer goods industries, such as 
cotton textiles and sugar, picks up 
to a significant extent, it will not 
be possible for us to achieve an 
overall rate of growth in industrial 
production of the kind that we ur¬ 
gently need”. 

The decontrol of prices he has 
announced has to be viewed in the 
light of this diagnosis. But what 
do we find? The mid-Plan appraisal 
does not anticipate atiy serious 
shortfalls in private sector invest¬ 
ment. It says that “in the private 
industrial sector, judging from data 
relating to capital issues, bank atid 
other institutional credit to indus¬ 
try, imports of capital goods, etc, 
aggregate investment in the first 
two years, though not the pattern, 
seems to be, more or less iti tunc 
with the amounts envisaged for the 
five^ear period”. The appraisal lists 
the major industries in which 
the likely achievement in the Third 
Plan, it is apprehended, will fall 
short of the target set. Of the six¬ 
teen commodities, the prices of 
which have been decontrolled, only 
two or at best three fall in this list. 
These are soda ash, bicycle tyres 
and possibly paper board. Of this 
last, the position is not clear be¬ 
cause the target is given for paper 
and paper board together and de¬ 
control applies only to paper board. 
These industries benefit only to the 
extent that this expansion is held up 
by inadequacy of the internal re¬ 
sources of the companies concerned 
or their poor profitability. The rea¬ 
sons for the non-fulfilment of tar¬ 
gets in such cases are usually quite 
different. 

Controls have long cried to the 
bigh heavena- for a thorough scru¬ 
tiny. Much dead wood has accumu- 
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lated over years which can be 
usefully removed. In manf bases 
the situation of extreme ehortage 
which initially led to the imposition 
of the controls has largely passed 
and the continuation of price con¬ 
trol in such circumstances brings 
gains not to the producers who can 
use them productively but to un¬ 
desirable elements. Where controls 
are really inhibiting expansion is 
in such essential industries as steel, 
coal and cement. In these areas 
much vested interests have grown 
up over the years and the Govern¬ 
ment has got so hogged down by 
its own book ke.epi'ng problems that 
the changes that are obviously call¬ 
ed for are still being held up. The 
fate of the Raj Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations illustrates this situalion. 

Not that T T K is unaware of the 
wider aspects of control, far from 
it. He would not deny “that in a 
developing economy, characterised 
by scarcity of resources all-round, 
there is a continuous need for a 
measure of restraint on consumption 
and on less essential investment”. 
Shri Subramaniani the other day 
put it very bluntly when he ruled 
out the possibilities of eliminating a 
shortage in some varieties of steel 


'PHEKK are many people in the 
west who remain convinced 
that the Chinese attack of Octohei 
last year wrote the epitaph of ln(lid'.s 
iion-aligninent Apart from the 
pathetic hankering after western 
arms, they have pointed to the readi¬ 
ness with which India agreed to the 
U S pioposal to hold joint Indo-US 
air exercises which, apart from train¬ 
ing the Indian army m the use of 
sophisticated air defence equipment, 
enabled the U S airforce to familia¬ 
rise Itself with operational condi¬ 
tions on the Sino-Iiidian bolder. 
They also cite the VOA agreement 
which the Government of India sig¬ 
ned without batting an eyelid and 
from which it backed out only 
under pressure of public opinion. 

The view that india is now non- 
aligned in form only is not restricted 
to private individuals in the west, 
but is shared by leaders of govern¬ 
ments. How else con one explain 
the presumption on the part of the 
U S GoverjBment that it would not 
have to face any serious objections 


and emphasised that to make the 
best use of Ihe available supplies, 
more curbs — and not lem — would 
have to be placed on the expansion 
of industries based on short supply 
products. The limits within which 
prices and distribution call be de¬ 
controlled are therefore fairly clear. 
Probably T T K has picked on the 
dead wood all right, and it is wel¬ 
come as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far. 

The pursuit of development at 
any cost is barren and self-defeating. 
It is reassuring to find that T T K 
is fully aware of it, though he may 
have defended expansion of produc¬ 
tion even at the cost of greater con¬ 
centration during the Plan debate. 
The bunch of bills he has been pilo¬ 
ting — the amendments to the Com 
panics Act and the Banking Legis¬ 
lation — testify to this awareness 
It is enabling powers which the 
Government is taking. How they 
would be used and whether vital 
social purposes would lie served or 
not, these are necessarily open ques¬ 
tions today. But there is no room 
for doubt that the Finance Minislei 
is on the right track and has begun 
well 


from Jiuha to the extension of the 
“area of operation" of its Seventh 
Fleet into the Indian Ocean ? In 
the past India bad never made a 
secret of its attitude to similar acts 
and if tlie US Government could now 
feel assured of Indian acquiestence. 
if not approval, the reason is that it 
knows that India looks at such things 
through different coloured glasses. 

Nor have the Americans been 
mistaken in their expectation. The 
Prime MinistcrV initial reaction lo 
newspapei reports of the Seventii 
Fleet’.H visit to the Indian Ocean was 
that, after all, it was America's busi¬ 
ness and that India could not obiccl 
to ship movements on the high seas 
Faced with persistent question.s in 
Parliament, the Prime Minister was 
a little more forthcoming. “If the 
thing IS obviously to our detriment, 
we protest. If it is not, we do not", 
he conceded. This is a strange atti¬ 
tude on the part of a country which 
had claimed to judge international 
issues on the basis of certain well- 


Fraudulent Non-Alignment 
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defined .principtes, l^eee principles 
Jiad ia tbe past led ladia to oppose 
(i) military bases; (ii) the spread 
oi nuclear arms into regions which 
have been hitherto free from them; 
and liii) the extension of the cold 
war. On all these counts the entry 
of the Seventh Fleet into the Indian 
Ocea'n needs to be opposed. 

What the US Government is send¬ 
ing IS not “a lew ships”, as the 
Prime Minister described it with 
characteristic vagueness, but a re¬ 
gular task force with a modern air¬ 
craft carrier carrying some one- 
hundred supersonic hghtcr planes 
and a nuclear arsenal sufficient to 
wipe out this part of the globe many 
times over. And this formidable 
armada is not coming just to “ac¬ 
quaint itself” with the wateis of the 
Indian Ocean. Repoitsfrom Washing¬ 
ton have spoken of a “power 
vacuum” here with the withdrawal 
of the British and more or less made 
it clear that this is the thin end of 
the wedge which will ultimately 
establish American military power 
in the Indian Ocean. That no mili¬ 
tary base IS set up on terra firma 
in some countiy does not make the 
implications of this move any diffei- 
ent and not to up against it 

IS to perjjetrate a fraud against nou- 
dligiiment and betray the cause of 
peace. 

Even from the point of \ icw of 
national self-interest, behind winch 
ihe Prime Munster took shcltei in 
Parliament, the implication^ aic not 
dll reassuiing, unless one '■ves an 
almost eomplete identity of US and 
Indian interests in this part of the 
world, which is not there. The US 
attitude to China is conditioned by 
Its global policies and the Sirio- 
Indiaii dispute cannot figiiie as 
largely in its calculations as it does 
in ours. The expectation that the 
presence of the Seventh Fleet would 
somehow persuade China to settle 
the border to our satisfaction is too 
naive to be taken seriously. What 
IS more likely i*- that unless we ic- 
alise the danger in time, wc will he 
drawn into the vortex of US ))oli- 
cies and purposes To prevent this 
from coming to pass, the Government 
of India must make a lational as¬ 
sessment of Chinese objectises and 
on that basis, define its attitudes and 
policies vis-a-vis China while it ‘still 
has the independence to art, 


Combating 

ADMINISTRATIVE corruption, in 
its various forms, is all around 
us all the time. A great deal has 
been said about it, by way of both 
diagnosis and prescription. Since 
he took over his new portfolio, Shri 
Gulzarilal Nanda has voiced his con¬ 
cern over the state of things. He has 
now proposed a remedy. The reme¬ 
dy, however, does not follow his 
diagnosis that the temptation for 
corruption originates in “social de- 
mand.s, co.stly habits, artificial ways 
of living and the desire for social 
imitation” For that, the solution 
he suggested was that “canons oi 
simphaity” should lie built into the 
social structure Nandaji also an¬ 
nounced that he himself would givv* 
the highest priority to the eradica¬ 
tion of < orruption. As evidenre of 
this determination has come the aii- 
nouneement of the estahlishmeni of 
a Central Vigilance Commission, as 
recommended by the Santbaiiain 
Committee. The States loo will sc't 
up theii own commissions on the 
same model. 

This step IS significant, if only 
because it .show.s that Goscrnmeiit 
has finally admitted that the pio- 
blem mci its some sort of action 
When, some yeais ago. Shti (i 1) 
Deshmukh suggested a judicial tri 
buna I foi investigating and reporting 
on complaints of corruption, the rcs- 
[lonse ol the (kivernmeiil was less 
than lukewarm The Prune Mlnis- 
tei. with his piciichant for underlin¬ 
ing oUr national prew livities. jiointed 
out that since we aie a “gossiping 
peo|)|e”, such <i tiibiinal would lie 
swamped with charges and counter- 
chaiges. With as many a.s about 
21 million jieisons in the service ol 
the Central Govcrnnienl and aiiothei 
tnillion III the public sectoi iindci- 
lakings, the size of the task facing 


Corruption 

any organisation charged with 
“cleaning ap” the Central aebninis- 
tration is tmly gigantic. However, 
the new Vigilanw Commission is to 
function alongside and m support of 
the existing vigilance agencies in 
the various ministries and depart¬ 
ments (which presumably, will be 
.strengthened J, and of the Special 
Police F.stablishment. 

The status of the Commission, it 
lias been stressed, will be similar to 
that of the Union Public Service 
(.ommission. That is to say, it will 
not be a department of Government 
but an indef»ndent body and its 
judgments will be recommendatory 
and not mandatory. Since the Gov¬ 
ernment does not always accept the 
rccommeiidatioiis of the UPSC this 
waters down the proposal epnsider- 
ably The Home Minister hastened 
to add that the Commission (again 
like the UPSC) will make its report 
to Parliament, and tile report will 
specifically state the reasons why 
the Government had to turn down 
the Commission’s advice in parfteu* 
lar instances 

This is not much comfort espe¬ 
cially when one recalls that the 
UPSC has more than once given 
expression to its frustrations at the 
“snubs” administered to it by t^e 
Government. Ministerial and politi¬ 
cal interfcience in administrative 
matters, a seemingly established 
feature of our national life, will be 
nowhere more pronounced than in 
matters of di.sciplinary action. This 
will be the severest trial for an im¬ 
partial Commission acting in a pure. 
Iv “advisory” rapacity. 

Nandaji has taken on the task of 
corruption eradication as his “main 
preoccupation” for the next two 
years He is. of course, optimistic 
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mid iseU that in thia period, t **Bub< ^ 
etaa^ reduction in the incidence 
of eoiTupti 9 n” couid be achieved. 
ISnce, by its very nature, corruption 
is not something about which data 
can be easily secured and since, at 
best, one can only have an impres* 
sionisdc idea of its prevalence, it 




will not he dificnlt to dahn achieve* 
m^nt of a particular "target", eape- 
cially with the Vigilance Commie* 
sion providing stadstics of cases 
filed and disposed. The test of the 
success of this at any other anti- 
corrupdon body is altogether differ¬ 
ent; success of the Vigilance Com¬ 


mission Can only hie WMUKued by 'the 
trust, pet^le come to jdace on it 
On Um other hand,- faikie in its 
task will mean more than just an- 
oAer shortfall in target, a la Plan¬ 
ning Commisuon; it will mean a 
fre^ accession of strength to the 
forces of corrupdon. 


Weekly Notes 


DtH for Sugarcano 

THE admission, not entirely un¬ 
expected, by Government spokes¬ 
men that sugar production this year 
will not exceed 2ii million tons 
draws pointed attention to the need 
to reconsider the present controls on 
the prices of sugarcane and sugar. 
It is clear that even if consumption 
docs not exceed last year’s level of 
2.6 million tons, there is going to 
be a shortage as the Government 
intends to export about 300,000 
tons. It was hoped when the Gov¬ 
ernment invoked the Defence of 
India Rules to regulate the supply 
of sugarcane that it would use the 
powers to raise the production of 
sugar, but this hope, it now appears, 
was in vain. The Maharashtra Gov¬ 
ernment’s intervention in the dispute 
between the Changdeo Sugar Mills 
and certain cane-growers in the mill 
area is a case in point. Briefly, the 
facts of the case seem to be as 
follows : 

The Changdeo Sugar Mills over a 
period of years have long-term ag¬ 
reements with cane-growers in that 
area to supply the factory with 
cane and in return, the mill ad¬ 
vances the growers money to pur¬ 
chase equipment and fertilisers: 
the price for the cane is fixed by 
the State Government in tripartite 
negotiations between the Govern¬ 
ment, the growers and the mills. 
This year the Government fixed a 
price of Rs 55.50 per ton of cane 
which it subsequently reviser! to Rs 
57.30 per ton for supply at gate. 
Although these prices were higher 
than in previous year, they were 
still lower than the price that the 
caYie-grower could get from manu¬ 
facturing jaggery. The growers 
therefore started an agitation that 
the prices should be ex-field, thus 
leaving the factory to bear trans¬ 
portation costs. 

The sugar mills’ management re¬ 
fused to pay this price on the 
ground that contracts stipulated 
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the Government price which was ex¬ 
gate. Thereupon, the growers ask¬ 
ed the Government to intervene, 
and the Government requested the 
mill to pay an ex-field price which 
was the same as the officially fixed 
price. The mill did not agree to 
ati ex-field price because the Dec- 
can Sugar Factories’ Association 
had, on behalf of all its members, 
categorically stated that they had 
not agreed to pay an ex-field price. 
In spite of the Association’s stand, 
one factory had, it seems, agreed 
to purchase cane ex-field aUd the 
Government therefore invoked the 
Defence of India Rules ordering 
the growers to sell their cane to 
the other factory. Meanwhile Chang¬ 
deo Sugar Mills raised the ex-gate 
price by Rs 5 per ton, thus offering 
a higher price without breaking 
the Association’s policy directive. 

The dramatic feature hi the en¬ 
tire story is, of course, the invok¬ 
ing by the Maharashtra Government 
of the Defence of India Rules to 
favour one joint-stock company 
against another in what looks 
prima Jade a purely commercial 
dispute. The object of empowering 
the State Government under the 
Defence of India Rules was to pre¬ 
vent the cane to be diverted into 
gur manufacture, and to achieve a 
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sugar production target of 6.5 lakh 
tons for Mahorashtra. The Govern¬ 
ment has a right to direct growers 
to supply to a particular factory in 
order to secure an equitable distri¬ 
bution of cane. In this particular 
case the sugar factory from whom 
the cane is being taken is supposed 
to have a deficit of cane and the 
factory to whom the cane is being 
diverted is expecting a surplus. 
Therefore instead of using its 
powers to .secure a more equitable 
distribution, the Government has 
used Us powers to ensure a more 
inequitable distribution. If the 
Planning Commission wonders why 
our targets are not reached, it does 
not have to go far to see the kind 
of absurdities that the State Gov¬ 
ernments delight in. 

Wanted ; Long-term Policy 

there is also the very seri¬ 
ous matter for consideration 
whether State Government should 
be given powers under rules whose 
purpose i.s to defend India for 
breaching the canoUs of ordinary 
law. The Changdeo factory had 
contracts with the cane-growers in 
their area. The State Government 
had previously instructed the Col¬ 
lectors : “By using your powers un¬ 
der tile Defence of India Rules if 
necessary you may enjoin upon each 
sugar grower to fulfil his contract 
without fail.” In spite of this the 
GovernmeYit in this instance has 
asked the cane-growers to breach 
their contractual obligations with 
one factory in order to support 
another. 

Government interference in cases 
like these has more serious reper¬ 
cussions, Policies on manufacture 
of sugar and the growing of cane 
have to be on a long-term basis. 
The Government must have pati¬ 
ence if production is to rise, but 
above all it must not constantly 
tamper with the normal mechani¬ 
sms of supply and demand, When 
sugar production was surplus, the 
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erstwhile Food and Agriculture 
Minister Shri S K Patil clamped 
dqwb on production so severely that 
the effect is being felt now. Sugar 
cane does not grow overnight. 
When any ordinance is brought, it 
takes time to have it executed and 
sometimes the time taken is long. 
Continuous jerks and jolts by the 
Government tend to retard agri¬ 
culture and industry rather than 
advance them. This applies pointed¬ 
ly to sugar. A series of ad hoc 
measures does not add up to a long 
term policy. F'or instance, the 
Government forced U P factories to 
commence crushing early when the 
cane was unripe and its sugar con¬ 
tent was low. This was on tlie as¬ 
sumption that more cane would be 
made available later. Against their 
better judgment, the mills com¬ 
menced crushing. No further cane 
supply is available, and it looks as 
though some of the mills will stop 
crushing just when the cane would 
have been ripe 

The crisis that is gripping the 
sugar industry ig a crisis that is 
gripping tlie country. There are 
shortage-s, demand is greater than 
supply and the consumer is hound 
to be faced with a price rise; no 
gimmicks, no amount of ineirici- 
entiy or irrationally exercised con¬ 
trols will help. Solutions are not 
born from hysteria or dreams, nor 
can targets be achieved by just lay¬ 
ing them down. It is no use saying 
we will produce 3.'? lakh tons when 
there re scarcely enough cane foi 27 
lakh; the only solution is to raise 
the cane price substantially so that 
the sugar factorure can compete with 
gur-niakers for cane If this is done 
the Government may have to levise 
.sugar prices; that is inevitable. 
Even this is not likely to achieve 
much this year as sugarcane cannot 
be grown m a day. Ihii an iiiiiea.s<- 
in cane price may lead to a higher 
cane acreage next year and that is 
what the (Government should aim at 

Personal if y Tests 

PERSONALITY test will bo played 
down in the competitive exa¬ 
minations for entrance to tlie Cenlial 
Services, this decision was communi¬ 
cated by the Home Minis'er. Shri 
Gufzarilal Nanda, to the Lok Sabha. 
Up to 1957, it was a qualifying test 
and candidates who did not qualify 
at thin test were not selected, whate¬ 
ver' their marks at the written test 


might be. It is surprising to learn, 
however, that the change effected in 
1957 by which candidates were selee- 
ted in the order of merit based on 
the combined marks obtained at the 
written and the personality test taken 
together had generally been welcom¬ 
ed in Parliament, surprising hecaiite 
Parliament rarely evinces any inter¬ 
est in such matters, and this leaves 
a free hand to those who run the 
show to gradually c'iminate all in¬ 
novations and improvements. 

The terhnique adopted for re¬ 
establishing the written aii<l wooden 
method in place of innovations ac¬ 
cidentally introduced or introduced 
under pressure is itself worth not¬ 
ing, First, personality test was a 
qualifying test and now the marks 
allotted to it are going to he re¬ 
duced. The reasons advanced for 
it art', as usual on such occasions, 
ingenuous in the extreme. While 


the removal of ^ qualifying mini¬ 
mum in th« personality teal had 
generally been welcomed in I’arlia- 
ment and outside, we are told, ap¬ 
prehension has been expre.sscd from 
time to time that the high propor¬ 
tion of marks alloted to u. in effect, 
resulted in the denial of the princi¬ 
ple of ^'quality of opportunities that 
Was meant to be secured by open 
competitiv-c examinations ! And 
why such apprehensions ? Becaute 
the duration of the interview for 
this test was too short, the judgment 
of the interview board was likely to 
be en'alie and subjeetive elements 
— of the undesirable sort — were 
likely to enter into the evaluation. 

One would have thought that the 
answer for it would be to make the 
interview time longer and to select 
the members of the examining board 
more carefully, so that bias, if any, 
would be in the direction of tlk 
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'desirable qualities in a candidate 
rather than to their upper class up* 
bringing, superficial smartness and 
external veneer. The Home Minister 
is not even ashamed to admit that 
this was what had been happening 
or at least, he has seen enough vali¬ 
dity in the criticism to act upon it, 
not by improving the methods of 
test but by lowering its importance ! 
That is to say, upper class would 
still get weighlage in this selection 
though perhaps a smaller weightage 
and so would superficial smartness 
and veneer. 

The attitude which this change 
indicates should make Parliament 
feel uneasy and act. Personnel selec¬ 
tion today is a highly developed 
technique on which much careful 
research has been done and the re¬ 
sults in other walks of life has pro¬ 
ved promising. The Britiuli ways 
which we always try to ape are 
notoriously conservative hut even in 
England after the war an enor¬ 
mous weightage is being given to 
personality tests in the civil service 
competitive examinations. The pro¬ 
per selection of personnel for the 
services is a matter of the highest 
importance, since the administrators 
of the future will have to shoulder 
increasingly greater responsibility. 
It offends commonsense to be told 
that the written examinations of the 
type which our universities have 
brought down in public esteem are 
still the best one could devise for 
selecting personnel for occupations 
so vastly difl'p’'cnt from those in 
the academic field. 

iMango Wine 

^HE following news item was 
sent out by Reuters a fortnight 

ago; 

“Wine from mangoes is soon to 
he produced in ' commercial quan¬ 
tities in North Queensland, accard- 
mg to Australia House i'n London. 

“Mr Oppelt. a former Czech, now 
a naturalised Australian, proposes 
to build a factory for the produc¬ 
tion of wine,, which he calls “Hoxy”, 
from large ,n,iiantito's of mangoes 
availab’e m North Queensland, He 
feels sure he will find'markets for 
the wme of chaihpagne-like qual ty 
in Austral'a, Canada and America. 

“Production 'is expected to begin 
next year”. 

A fortnight has passed since the 
papers tarried this story but no 
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one has bothered to enlighten the 
public that the idea had occurred 
to people in this country also, which 
grow.s the largest variety of the 
best mangoes in the world, that 
wines can be made from this am¬ 
ber fruit. In fact, a leading che¬ 
mical firm in one of the dry States 
had not only carried on very suc¬ 
cessfully prolonged experiments 
and produced a high quality wine 
from mangoes but the firm has 
been enterprising enough to survey 
market possibilities for it in West¬ 
ern Europe and America atid re¬ 
ceived most encouraging response. 
A group of wholesalers had jumped 
at the proposition and offered to 
market the wine on a .sufficiently 
large scale in order to test consumer 
preference adequately. They were 
prepared to place very substantial 
trial orders to promote its sale. 
Hut unfortunately the chemical firm 
happens to be in a dry State and 
the State Government was so hide¬ 
bound that It would not allow the 
firm to go ahead. 

The argument that production of 
wine from manghes, exclusively for 
exports, would tioi in any way in¬ 
fringe or undermine the administ¬ 
ration of prohibition in the State, 
did not impress the authorities. They 
refused to have any truck with 
something which was evil. It was 
an excellent wine tliat the company 
had produced strictly, of course, as 
a laboratory experiment. 

Alas, the Chief Minister of that 
particular State does not grow 
grapes and so does not see the pos¬ 
sibilities of wine making. But wines 
are not made only from graws. 
f’rom mangoes, too, excellent wine 
can be made and it has been made. 
It only awaits a green signal to 
be given. Surely the Minister in 
charge of Export Promotion can 
lend his weight to get the line 
cleared. 

Profiteering in Fertilisers 

prices of fertilisers are 
maintained at such a fantasti¬ 
cally high level in India, it has 
often been asked. But no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation has ever been offer- 
ed by the Government. At the mo¬ 
ment, fertilisers are accepted as the 
single most important agency for 
stepping,jjup agricultural produc¬ 
tion. And the need for wider utili¬ 
sation of fertilisers is fully accept¬ 


ed. How do hi^ prices ol fertili- 
eers help dieir wider utiUsatum? 
The only plausible justificatioR for 
so contrary a policy, one can ima- 
^ne, could be that ^e Government 
is not, in any case, able to supply 
all the fertilisers that are ne^ed 
in the country and that since the 
total supply falls so far short of 
demand, internal prices would bear 
no relation to the landed cost even 
if fertiliser prices and distribution 
were made completely free. Under 
the circumstances, reducing the 
price would only be an invitation 
to the intermediaries to help them¬ 
selves. The resulting situation has 
never been quite clear. There have 
been reports of accumulation of un¬ 
sold stocks and equally persistent 
reports of acute shortage. Both 
could be true at the same time, of 
course, continuation of such a para¬ 
doxical situation resulting from 
faulty distribution. 

It was only last week that we had 
occasion to mention the wide dif¬ 
ferences between the prices at which 
fertilisers are sold in UK and USA 
and the controlled prices at which 
Government agencies in India sell 
It to the farmers. This disparity is 
particularly difficult to explain, 
when so much is being also said 
about the necessity for popularising 
different types of fertilisers among 
the cultivators. Though it is fairly 
widely known that fertiliser prices 
are more than double of what they 
are in the west, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has never been too 
eager to publicise how much the 
Government makes out of it. A Fer¬ 
tiliser Pool has been in existence 
for a number of years but Pool 
prices, as in^the case of several 
other commodities, e g, steel, long 
oea'pd to be what they were nor¬ 
mally intended to be, viz, an ar¬ 
rangement for averaging out prices, 
when domestic production costs are 
high and imports are cheaper or 
where there are several sources of 
supply with different prices. A 
Pool for averaging the prices should 
naturnlly onernte on a no-profil. no¬ 
loss basis. This is not how the Fer¬ 
tiliser Pool has been operated by 
the Ministry of Agricu'ture. The 
Pool earned the not inconsiderahlr 
surplus of Rs 34.5 crores between 
1957-58 and 1962-63 and for the 
current year the budget est'mate of 
the surplus is Rs ,7 rrorcs. The Fer¬ 
tiliser Pool surpluses are transfer- 
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Ted to tlw Government revenue 
annuaUy, 

in iertilieers, how¬ 
ever, has been going on so long that 
one wonders what has induct the 
Government to think of changing its 
^licy and reducing the prices of 
all types of fertilisers which, the 
Minister of Agriculture disclosed in 
the Lok Sabha, would be shortly 
announced. If it had been justified 
all these years to maintain inter¬ 
nal prices so absurdly high be- 
eauje demand could not be met, 
and prices would go up in any case, 
what has happened now to induce 
the Government to change its mind? 
Has the supply situation improved 
so much as to warrant a general 
price reduction? Or is it that un¬ 
sold stocks are creating a serious 
problem of disposal? 

But in the latter case, it is the 
distribution arrangements which 
have to be changed. Price reduction 
in particular areas may help to rec¬ 
tify past mistakes and often a solu¬ 
tion to local problems but a gene¬ 
ral policy of lowering fertiliser 
prices will still lack justification 
when there are areas of acute short¬ 
age — and unfulfilled demand even 
at the current high prices — in 
other parts of the country, assum¬ 
ing that the pricing of fertdiscrs 
followed so far did have n rationale 

Too Much Coal 

\lj/HAT exactly does a Plan target 
mean in respect of an industry 
which is wholly or largely m the 
private sector? Certainly, it is not a 
command oi even an agreement bet¬ 
ween the Government and the in¬ 
dustry. The Government does cxer. 
else a regulatory influence, pnnci- 
lally through industrial and import 
icensing, but beyond that the achi¬ 
evement of private sector targets 
must depend on profit expectations 
and changing market conoitions. 

These comments are provoked by 
the demand by the coal industry 
that in view of tJie accumulat.on 
of stocks of coal, particularly of 
the lower grades, the Government 
should reduce the output target for 
the current year. It is not clear 
what the coal producers want. If 
stocks of coal at pit-heads have in 
fact risen so high that lurther pro¬ 
duction is either physically im¬ 
possible or there is no incentive 
for it, then the producers cannot 


r, 


be eqweMra to nuimtaia^Q<}itetion. 
But where does tbf O^venoaent 
c6me into die picUm? 

The Plain target of coal waa fw* 
mulated at a tune of ahtutage of 
coal, largely faeoaiue of transport 
bottlenecks, when consumers almost 
certainly overstated their require- 
ments. Expectationa aggravate 






both shortages and gluts, so that 
now with the coal supply aituadou 
quite comfortable, consuming in* 
dustries may not consider U necet- 
sary to maintain as large stoi^ as 
th(^' would at a time of actual or 
anticipiUed shortage. In any case, 
the hahing isinpo of industrial 
growth durii^ the last two yean 
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In India's service 


With a heritage of over a century 
we lay claim to a creditable record of 
service in promoting India's economic 
development. The watchword is one 
of endeavour in the service of the 
-ii Nation«- 
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«ttd ^ dm ptogreas of power pro^ 
jects covld but have had their 
intact on the demand for coal. 

Flanaing Commission’s “Ap- 
praisar* of the Third Plan esti¬ 
mates that the demand for coal hi 
the last year of the Plan will be 
“substantially ' lower” than earlier 
estimated. The main reductions 
are expected in the demands of 
the steel plants (3 to 4 million 
tonnes), other industries (2 m.lli- 
on tonnes) and the Railways (1 
million tonnes). 

The current complaints of excess 
production are the loudest from 
producers of low grade coal m the 
Bengal-Bihar region. To some ex¬ 
tent their predicament may be 
traced to shift by consumers in 
West and South India to fuel oil 
during the last years of the Second 
Plan when transport difiBculties 
drastically cut their supplies of 
coal. Further, the large output of 
washery middlings, which is ex¬ 
pected to reach 25 million tons by 
the end of the Fourth Plan, have 
probably robbed the low-grade 
collieries of important markets near 
the coal washeries. Finally, to the 
extent that production has gotie up 
in the outlying coal mines, a part 
of the demand in these areas has 
probably pas-sed out of the hands 
of the Bihar-Bengal collieries. In 
fact, this shift in source of supply, 
intended to ease the strain on llie 
Railways, was a major objective of 
the pattern of coal production en¬ 
visaged in the Plan. 

Unfortunately, the shift is not 
destined to go very far. The Plan 
“Appraisal” expects that coal pro¬ 
duction in the last year of the Plan 
will be only 90 million tonnes as 
against the target of 97 million 
tonnes. The entire shortfall is in 
the public sector, the NCDC’s tar¬ 
get being cut from 31 mirion ton¬ 
nes to 24 million tonnes while that 
of the Singareni collieries is redu¬ 
ced from 6 million tonnes to 4 
million tonnes. What is more, 
it is stated that “while in the Ben¬ 
gal-Bihar coalfields the shortfall 
will not be appreciable, in the outl¬ 
ying fields, movement from which 
is expected to be comparatively 
easier, the shortfall will be of the 
order of 9 million tonnei”. Unless, 
^erefore, the Plan estimate of de¬ 
mand goes completely awry this 
should set at rest the private collie¬ 
ries’ fears of a continued glut— 


though its implicatioaa dbr ibe 
transport aie likely to be w less 
soothing. 

Lofd of the Thais 

jnELD Marshall Satit Ibanarat, 

dictator of Thailand since 1957, 
is dead. Unlike the many critics 
whom he imprisoned, he died quiet¬ 
ly in hospital after a long spasmo¬ 
dic illness. Sarit was only paitially 
instrumental in desttuvi’ng the 
weak growth of Thai democracy 
(founded by a coup in 1932, after 
nearly five hundred years of abso¬ 
lutist monarchy). In 1947 he help¬ 
ed in expelling the civilian Govern¬ 
ment that replaced the military ad¬ 
ministration preceding Japanese 
occupation, and in the years up to 
1952, helped to eliminate the lar¬ 
gest section of civilian opposlt.on. 
Thereafter, Sarit was one member 
of the unstable triumvirate which 
united the main [actions in the 
Army and goveined Thailand until 
1957. By that time, the Thais had 
seen seven major coups and six 
conslitulioiis since 1932. The gap 
left by absolutist monarchy had 
never .successfully been filled by a 
continuous stable authoiily. Yet in 
this period, some modest civilian 
opposition had still been possible, 
and the legal structure of the State 
still jirovided for safeguards agai'nst 
an arbitrary executive. 

With Sarit’s coup, all this was 
changed. Buie by one of Sarit’s 
aides. General Thanom Kittika- 
chorun, was followed by the liqui¬ 
dation of all pretensions to Parlia¬ 
mentary rule In October 1958, 
Sant formally seized the Govern¬ 
ment, abolished the constitution, 
dissohcd the Assembly, banned 
political parlies and proclaimed the 
martial law which has governed 
Thailand ever since. In addition, 
there were sweeping arrests of As¬ 
sembly members, journalists (twelve 
newspapers were closed), writers, 
trade union leaders (later, three 
union federations were suppressed) 
teachers, students, businessmen — 
like Diem in South Vietnam, Sarit 
accused all critics without excep¬ 
tions of being Communist sympathi¬ 
sers. 

For those who favour dictator¬ 
ship as an instrument to achieve 
economic development, Sarit’s re¬ 
gime was an example of a regime 
which, with a complete monopoly 
of power, did almost nothing to 


speed Thai industrialisation. Trtw, 
Thai civilian life was ‘cleaned up* 
(litentil)!;, as well in spirit) through 
a radasat social reform programme, 
hut private investment remained 
sluggish and new industry hardly 
reduced Thailand’s total depend¬ 
ence on its rice production. Rice 
employs some sevemy per cent of 
Thailand’s twonty-sqven million po¬ 
pulation, and covers roughly seven¬ 
ty per cent of its agricultural land, 
but contributed beween 1952 and 
1956 only sixteen per cent ol its 
gross national product (or forty 
per cent of total agricultural out¬ 
put). The other exportable crops 
(rul)her, maize, jute) have helped 
Thailand, the fourth largest export¬ 
er of food-grains in the world, to 
mainuin a favourable external ba¬ 
lance (reserves have nearly doubled 
over the past decade), but have 
not decreased Thai vuIneraLility to 
world price fluctuations. Nor have 
they stimulated alternative employ- 
ment to take up the labour slack 
in the economy. Thailand has one 
of the lowest rates of industrial 
growth in the world, and one of 
the lowest rates of per capita in¬ 
come. As throughout most of South- 
East Asia, the main trading and 
industrial operations are dominated 
by the Chinese. Also as ekewhere, 
the operations of the Chinese have 
been curtailed by fiat, to encourage 
Thais to participate in industry and 
commerce. Overall, Thailand’s key 
role as ‘bastion of democracy’ in 
the area has ensured the mainte¬ 
nance of a certain level of stag¬ 
nant prosperity — about a garter of 
Thai revenue comes from Washing¬ 
ton. Ill 1962, American help 
amounted to thirty-four m'llioii dol¬ 
lars of economic and eighty-one 
million dollars of military aid, 
making Thailand the eighth largest 
recipient in Asia. 

The cosy political jta'iu quo has 
now been jeopardised by the loss 
of its centrepiece, the fifty-five year- 
old dictator. The incipient inrtability 
of Thailand after six years political 
monopoly is quite clear from the 
speed with which Sarit’s temporary 
successor, Thanom, has averted the 
Armed Forces against ‘subversion’ 
and ordered that there be no troop 
movemrtits in the country with''ut 
exnress command. The prisons are 
full, and the students have tradi¬ 
tionally resisted the pretens’ons of 
the dictator; on the Laotian bor- 
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4er» Sarift sttiaiqH* to develop d» 
area &t order to insulate it aga^ 
Wtliet Lao infiltration, have not 
been significantly successful. Final¬ 
ly, China has long fostered the 
notion of a greater Thailand, pri¬ 
marily to irritate Burma and Laos 
with their Thai minorities, but also 
to give Peking some foothold among 
Thailand’s rebels. All this, of 
course, is far above the heads of 
the peasant majority which, so far 
as can be seen, is still wedded to 
the monarchy and Buddhism. Whe¬ 
ther Tfaanom will be able to hold 
the fort against both civilian and 
military factions, until ripple caus¬ 
ed by Sarit’s passing has subsided 
is not clear. Democrats should pro¬ 
bably hope that he will not, in the 
hope that there is a civilian oppo¬ 
sition in the country capable of 
seizing power, of splitting the Army 
and resurrecting the hopes of 1932 
too long suppressed. 

The Ghost of Menderes 

'J’URKEY has once more come face 
to face with her long-term politi¬ 
cal problem, a problem reflecting the 
stagnant balance of power in her 
social structure. Before 1960, Prime 
Minister Menderes, based upon land¬ 
lords and peasants, ran a sort of 
mild dictatorship whose economic 
problems were covered by a vast 
flow of American aid, which still 
continues and last year amounted 
to 252.5 million dollars, including 
179.3 million military help (put¬ 
ting Turkey very near top of the 
list of pensioners). Business, politi¬ 
cally weak, in general accepted the 
status quo. The Army, the most 
pervasive national institution, seem¬ 
ed also to accept a situation which 
guaranteed its own status and pro¬ 
gress. In fact, younger ofiicers re¬ 
flected the pre.ssures for change in 
Turkey, for expanding the role of 
industry, increasing the position 
and power of the nascent middjp 
and professional classes, and for¬ 
cing back the peasant tide. In 1960, 
when Istambul students took the 
initiative in defying the Govern¬ 
ment’s increasing interference in 
academic life, it was the younger 
officers who refused to put them 
down and mesented the generals 
with a fait accompli. To prevent a 
mutiny as much as to nplace Men¬ 
deres, General Gursel led a coup 
that dissolved the governing Demo- 


cradc'W^" goaled •enteral thou- 
•and members of the atoitiktrafion 
and executed some membera oi ^e 
Government. 

All this created almost as many 
problems as it exercised, since the 
Generals were much less clear about 
what needed to be done than the 
younger officers. The elections of 
October 1961 exhibited the same 
social structure in conflict — the old 
Opposition party under Menderes, 
the Republicans (under Ataturk ve¬ 
teran of the right, Ismet Inomi), 
captured 36 senate and 173 As¬ 
sembly seats. Menderes' heir, the 
Justice Party (led by Ragip Gu- 
mushpala) gained 70 and 173 seats. 
Of the two new parties, the New 
Turkish Party (said to reflect com¬ 
mercial and business opinion) re¬ 
ceived 28 and 65 seats, and the Re¬ 
publican National Peasants Party 
(allegedly of the large landlords) 
16 and ^ seats. Thus, somewhat 
splintered and changed by the new 
Constitution, the former balance of 
power appeared again, to the in¬ 
tense irritation of those officers who 
had initiated the I960 coup, many 
of them now immured in Turkish 
embassies abroad to keep them out 
of trouble. Inonu’s expedient for 
escaping the stalemate was an un¬ 
easy coalition with the Justice par¬ 
ty. Simultaneously, he sought to 
initiate some development effort 
with a five-year plan envisaging a 
7 per cent per annum increase in 
national income (mainly through 
agriculture and housing). Develop¬ 
ment, however, was severely cur¬ 
tailed by the need to keep both the 
Array and the landlords happy. 
Military expenditure was increased 
at a time when agriculture was stag¬ 
nating and uneraploymefnt high, 
and Inonu refused to entertain any 
radical agrarian reform plan or 
raise taxes on land ownership. 

Thi.s partial return to the Men¬ 
deres mixture-as-before could not 
have pleased the Army radicals, 
particularly when the Ju'-tice party 
continued to attack the 1960 settle¬ 
ment and demand an amnesty for 
those imprisoned at that time. This 
frustration welled up into two abor¬ 
tive coups, in February last year 
and this Mav, led by Colonel Talat 
Aydcmir. The second attempt 
prompted the imprisonment of some 
14.8 officers and 1,459 offi'’er cadets. 
That neither coup succeeded and 


afficem oouM be go: 
ed jaa| ]»iw dividei 


ikd demoBSbrat' ' ' 

I the, Army k. 


In May af last year, under Jus¬ 
tice pressure for an amnesty for 
the 1960 prisoners, the Coalition 
broke down. Inonu then created a 
second coalition with the two minor 
parties. Meanwhile, the economy 
showed few signs of greater health. 
In April, in Adana, peasants da- 
monstrated for agratian reform, a'ld 
throughout last year and this, the 
trade unions have been pressing 
with increasing strength for better 
conditions in industry. 


However, the Government surviv¬ 
ed until November when the first 
local elections siuce 1954 were 
held. The Justice Party with 47 
per cent of the vote secured some 
42 provinces, while the Republicans 
captured a mere 23 seats and the 
New Turkish Party one. Promptly, 
Ekrem Alican of the New Thrkf 
decided association with Inonu was 
a political liability, and withdrew 
his party from the Coa'ition; ten 
days later, the Republ'can National 
Pea.sants evacuated the ship, and 
on December 2, Inonu was forced 
to resign. 


To the surprise of all, however, 
President Gursel on December 10 
asked Gumushpala if the Justice 
party could form a coalition. This 
the Justice party are currently seek¬ 
ing to do, while prorlaiming the 
need for new elections so that its 
strength in the country can be re¬ 
presented in a clear Assembly ma¬ 
jority. Again, the party has for the 
moment dropped its demand for a 
grtieral amnesty, and refrains from 
attacking the 1960 settlement; but 
this can offer little comfort to the 
Army which, desnite all its eiforfs, 
despite its fminal defeat and pver- 
throw of the Menderes regime, is 
fared with the resurrection of. vir¬ 
tually all that Menderes stood-for. 
Perhaps Gimuishpaln will not be 
able to form a Government-and 
Inonu will be recalled; perhaps 
some outside dens ex machina will 
come to translate the insoluble into 
the trivial. Perhaps. But it is the 
ultimate insolubility of the crisis 
which is impressiiTB : a Gofdian 
knot that, sadly, only the brut© 
force of the Army, whether or not 
decorated with slogans of a return 
to Ataturk, seems likely to be able 
to cut. 
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Capital View 



fPhere Do We Go from Here? 

Romesh Thapar 


'J’HIS seems to be the silly season. 

In whichever direction we turn, 
there is puzzled confusion. The 
Prime Minister reiterated in a 
speech at Apra that ‘China will 
not vacate Indian territory fay it¬ 
self. It will have to be made to do 
so.’ This naturally implied tacit sup¬ 
port for the U S decision to send 
the .Seventh Fleet into the Indian 
Ocean, but informed official circles 
were equally convinced of his de¬ 
termination categorically to de¬ 
nounce this uncalled for interference 
in South Asia. This condemnation 
did not materialise. 

Reactions to the controversial 
Seventh Fleet story were slow in 
crystallising, partly because of an 
initial refusal to believe that such 
a move impinged on Indian sove¬ 
reignty, as the VOA deal did. and 
partly owing to our pre-occupation 
with the ‘the grand tour’ of Chou- 
En-Iai and Chen Yi to Africa and 
beyond. We were terribly busy try¬ 
ing to explain how the Chinese, 
whom we had declared as thoroughly 
isolated, were able to get invita¬ 
tions from Nasser and others when 
their clear intention was to some¬ 
how muscle their way into a con¬ 
ference of under-developed or non- 
aligned of oppressed peoples. Ayub 
of Pakistan was also playing it 
smooth and skilful in Colombo 

Shock Treatment 

Back home, with the little Goa 
pimple becoming septic, those in 
the Capital who are able to reserve 
a few minutes for cogitation in the 
course of their ‘socialising’ just can¬ 
not understand what Finance Min¬ 
ister Krishnamachari is doing to 
the economy. A few days ago, tfic 
stock markets were in retreat and 
businessmen were accusing him of 
legislative excesses, of attempting 
nationalisation ‘through the back 
door’. Now, the stock markets are 
advancing and confidence has retur¬ 
ned to the captains of industry. 
Anoarently those earlier naughty 
bills passed by Parliament have 
been forgotten in the excitement 
over the Finance Minister’s decontrol 
measures to stimulate the economy. 


This kind of cynical shock treat¬ 
ment both at home and abroad 
could very well have stirred us 
from the depths of our apathy and 
amorphousness and sharpened the 
demand for a clearing up our now 
muddled political and economic per- 
spectiws, but the opposite has hap¬ 
pened. The shocks have numbed 
our senses, made us even more 
amorphous than before, prepared to 
drag On from day to day in the hope 
that better times are bound to be 
ahead. It matters little that there 
IS no evidence to suggest this. 

Tile Seventh Fleet 

Quite clearly, the starting point 
of any coherent enunciation of po¬ 
licy must begin at the China ques¬ 
tion-mark. Do we envisage a ne¬ 
gotiated settlement of the border or 
do we believe that our neighbour 
intends to continue a private cold 
war, 'Hie present practice of swing¬ 
ing, somewhat gently, between two 
rather opposite positions ha.s made 
Ub look ridiculous to intelligent 
observers and also encouraged the 
fatuous, half-baked attempts to align 
us militarily and ideologically 
against the communist world. 

The business of sending the Se¬ 
venth Fleet into the Indian Ocean 
IS the culmination of the kind of 
thinking which was behind the VOA 
deal and the joint air exercises and 
the stupid publicity which accompa¬ 
nies these things. All the subtleties 
employed by the Prime Minister— 
that General Maxwell Taylor had 
‘very casually’ mentioned that the 
US Government was considering the 
advisability of some of the ships of 
the Seventh Fleet cruising in the 
Indian Ocean, that there was no talk 
about these warships visiting Indian 
ports or seeking any facilities, that 
there was no proposal for any joint 
naval exercises, that such cruising 
is normal — cannot hide the fact 
that our continuing ambivalence 
about commitments has again gra¬ 
vely embarrassed us, and also da¬ 
maged what remains of our image 
in the non-aligned world just when 


Chou En-lai and Chen Yi are out to 
win friends and influence people. 

From what one can gather of this 
latest ‘leak’ is that the military 
allies of the US, including Pakistan, 
were informed of the decision to 
extend the patrolling of the Seventh 
Fleet several weeks ago. They 
were definitely given to understand 
that the Government of India had 
agreed to this move, that Indian 
ports would be used for shore leave, 
etc, that certain familiarisation 
exercises might also be held. The 
“leak', if it can be so described, took 
plate m Rawalpindi or Karachi. 
There was confirmation from the US 
diplomatic establishment in Delhi, 
and the added information that 
Prime Minister Nehru had been 
‘briefed’ a couple of months ago. 
Tile news was planned to he relea¬ 
sed at the conclusion of General 
Taylor’s visit to the sub-continent. 

GOI Approved the Move 

This IS all very disturbing. The 
impliration is that there is a poli¬ 
tical group in the GOI which app¬ 
roved the move and persuaded the 
Prime Minister that there was noth¬ 
ing objectionable in it. The Prime 
Minister’s naive statement in Parlia¬ 
ment on the subject tends to confirm 
this theory, for even now he seems 
oblivious of the repercussions in 
South Asia, in Africa and in Arabia. 
And one of the by-products of the 
speculation is that, at last, we have 
absolute proof that V K Krishna 
Menon is no longer advising the 
Prime Minister nor is he in constant 
touch with him — a fact which the 
psychopathic have refused to accept 
these many months. 

The Seventh Fleet business, which 
is bound to escalate if persisted in, 
has served one useful purpose. It 
has convinced many non-helievers 
that our foreign policy is very much 
in the doldrums. TTie China Ques¬ 
tion cannot be tackled on the basis 
of changine political moods and 
hunches. We have to make un our 
minds what we intend to do — 
and have the courage to say so. 
Then it will be poesible to plan 
coherent policies. 
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{WtOittiMW alwijA 
cm|c locialinBf w are moving into 
Hn ovan mote protperoia private 
lector era. Significantly, the lavi* 
oiure of the private sector are not 
Moragi Destd and S K Pati{, but 
tlte once>iipon-e-tinie-feared TT Kri* 
shnamachari who seems to have dis> 
covered a new formula for political 
success —talks designed to whet 
the profit appetite of the marketeers 
and manufacturers, legislation which 
reassures the party politicians wed* 
ded to socialist concepts and a rami¬ 
fied system of pledges and vendettas, 
checks and balances, controls and 
decontrols, secrets and leaks, all 
coordinated. TTK is obviously glad 
that his scheme of things is little 
understood at cabinet level, or even 
among businessmen, for understan¬ 
ding in under-developed conditions 
only creates controversy and paraly¬ 
sis! 
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'CuBgnp 
hi liMy m 
ttrote ihe need fm au 'kll-out open 
a^iiiut aBU- 40 cialist forces 
‘whatever their hue or cry’. He 
will speak in Tamil, and careful 
translations of his speech are being 
prepared to make his meaning clear 
to one and all. Quite right, too, 
considering that he is reported to be 
planning to warn ‘the new genera¬ 
tion of Congressmen’ against ‘the 
unholy attempts of the so-called 
English-educated class, capitalists 
and communalists to sabotage the 
country march towards socialism’. 
He plans, it is said, a four-point 
programme ‘for tangible action to 
usher in tangible socialism’. 

The confusions notwithstanding, 
thoughts are turning to Bhubane¬ 
shwar. Parliament' adjourns within 
a few days. Then another festive 
season descends. Winter is here 
with a vengeance. Soon, we will 



py 

' 

i-^KHne 
piUient 

mm ume 

tor ' mi.'tuneiBuents, 
for te-detBofthm. IP^fU ifiteite essen¬ 
tially etementaiy tsdre 

place before the leawite the Con¬ 
gress party gather at IMtooeshwar 
or are we about to witltete another 
tamasha? 

Back in the Planning Commission, 
Deputy Chairman Ascdca Mehta has 
arranged a meeting of minds just 
before the Christmae ht^idays, a 
business-like half-day meeting which 
in the course of offering advice and 
suggestions will he answering the 
question: Where do we go from 
here? It is a question which should 
be asked at every level of national 
life. And then, perhaps, it will be 
heard at Bhubaneshwar, in Delhi, 
in the Capital — and it will become 
persistent until an answer is found. 


Foreign Exchange... 

Syndicate Bank with its network of more than 
189 Branches is ready to look after your Foreign 
Exchange Business requirements, such as:- 

Negotiation and Collection of Bills and Cheques 
Issuing Letters of Credit 
^ Remittance to Foreign Countries 

Advice on Export & Import Business, Exchange Control etc. 

Leave your worries in our experienced hands! 

SYNDICATE BANK 

The Canara Industrial & Banking Syndicate, Limited 

Regd. Office: UDIPI, S India 
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Bengal’s Bitter Rice 


A" 


CdcuttA on Satur- hai 


(tay A- IllAdnw horse named 
■'Be'ngaK’^ S#aa the Cooch Behar 
(.up, “in frhnd style” according to 
,„io neWApltpei'i the odds were 7 to 
2. and me tote paid R.s 25 (win) 

(or Rs 5, tlwt just about cnd.s the 
story oi West Bengal’s tale of 
triuinph. The Stgte has been told 
liy the Flairai^ Ccsamission tlmt 
Its perforiminciB to date with the 
Third Plan ha* been most disap¬ 
pointing and 80 the size of the 
State’s plan foi 1964-65 has been 
.-,1 ashed to Rs 71 crores. The record 
i<i said to have been most “dismal” 
in agriculture. During 1961-62 the 
provision for agriculture and minor 
irrigation was Rs 9.41 crores of 
which only Rs 3.13 crores was spent. 
There wa« a slight improvement in 
1962-63; expenditure rose to Rs 
4.38 rrores against an allocation of 
Ks 9.19 crores. The equation of ex¬ 
penditure with achievement is, of 
fourse, ex definitwne. 

While the population of the State 
has risen alarmingly, fxtce C Subra- 
maniam, food production has fallen 
In 1962-63 food piodutlion amount¬ 
ed to no more than 4 791 iiullion 
tons against the 1960-61 base-level 
estimate of 5.84' million ton' Little 
has been achieved in increasing tlie 
production of rice, despite schemes 
of intensive tullivnfion adopted siiu-e 
the Emergency In its failure to 
ai-hieve the taigets of the Third 
Plan, West Bengal seems entirely 
in step with the rest of the coun¬ 
try, however dis-obedie'nt and non- 
conformist it may seem in other 
respects 

Tlic Other Side 

Failure in agricullure is thus to 
be admitted, without necessarily get¬ 
ting inconsolable over it In the 
sphere of power generation and me¬ 
dium industries the Stale’s record 
is said to be “ highly creditable ”. 
In the first three yeais of the Plan 
the State has exceeded the alloca¬ 
tion for medium mdustrieb. All 
deficiencies in agrieiiltuie should 
eertainly be corrected Yet the mid¬ 
term appraisal of West Bengal s 
performance with the Plan may 
have another moral. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that achievement of agricultu¬ 
ral self-sufficiency in West Bengal 


s been given altogether too high 
A ‘he Centre. Professor 

Arthur Lewis argued a few years 
ago thaL perhaps, India as a whole 
could afiord to remam an importer 
of food if It became a more sigmh- 
cant exporter of manufacturrs It is 
suggested, on the basis of West 
Bengal s success in medium indus- 
^lefi, that It may well be worth 
West Bengal’s while to invest more 
®nd h-ss in agmultiire. 
and no good done to West Bengal 
can he without benefit to tlie coun¬ 
try as a whole. (Non-Bengal IS in 

particular will profit horn Asok 
Mitra’s recent publication, “(alcut- 
ta; India’s City’, New Age Publish¬ 
ers, Rs 10.) 



It may well be that with the los.s 
of East Bengal went all hope of 
Bengal’s self-sufficiency m food. 

And in a huge country such as 
India there is no reason why everv 
region must be self-sufficient m this 
respect May it not be more econo¬ 
mic to lei every State grow as its 
resources and genius dictate and 
thus contribute to the nation’s 
wealth what it is best suited for? 

As the country sombrely debates 
the reasons for the failure of die 
Third Pan it should ponder the 
extent to which economic planning 
has been reduced to nonsense by 
regional demands for industries 
which would flourish much better 
elscwheie. If West Bengal can feed 
the rest of the country with indus¬ 
trial products It can easily buy it« 
food from the rest of the country 
There is no need to make a fetish 
of national or State self-sufficiency in 
food 

West Bengal’s success vnth medi¬ 
um industries evokes broader refle- 
< lions. Calcutta does not permit 
cycle rickshaws, pedicabs; and in 
the whole of the city there is not a 
single Bengali ricfcshawallah Go to 
anv suburb of the city where cycle 
rickshaws are allowed; you will see 
the majority of the rickshtwallahs 
are Bengalis. Bengals’ general aver¬ 
sion to manual labour is notorious, 
perhaps in part ineradicahle This 
general observation takes little ac¬ 
count of the Bengali cycle ricksha 
wallahs. Add a bit of machinery 
and manual labour is no longer 
looked down upon. The larger fac¬ 


tories in the State may well emp¬ 
loy an unusually loi^ number of 
workers from other States (for 
which the much maligned Bengali 
deserves more thanks ^an he gets) 
but the now extinct auxiliary indue- 
tiies of Howrah were manned al¬ 
most exclusively by Bengalis. 

Whenever West Bengal requests 
installation of a new in^strial pro¬ 
ject the cry is raised that the State 
is already over-industrialised. It is 
ironical to hear of an overdevelop¬ 
ed State in an underdeveloped coun¬ 
try That urbanisation set in earlier 
•n West Bengal than elsewhere and 
that it may already be an irreversi¬ 
ble process, which inevitably affects 
agricultural prospects, are perhaps 
W'est Bengal’s bu.sincss. What the 
(ountrv has to consider is the cost 
to Itself of setting up industries in 
places where additional and essen¬ 
tial facilities have all to be created 
afresh 

No MyB 

This writer rejected long ago that 
romantic view of Bengal and the 
Bengali in which the ^te and its 
people were assigned a particular 
role, mainly unrelated to Tealities. 
There is not one good reason why 
a job good enough for a Bihari or 
a Boinbayite should not be good 
enough for a Bengali, whatever 
nonsense he may uncritically beli¬ 
eve about his culture. On the other 
hand it is in the interests of the 
counlry as a whole to employ and 


exploit Bengal and its people in 
assignments they are naturally best 
equipped for. 

The other regions’ industrial am¬ 
bitions are entirely legitimate. It is 
also conceded that in a free and 
democratic country the economic 
consideration cannot be supreme; 
pohiinnl feasibility is important. It 
may yet be a valid indictment of 
the Government of India and the 
Planning Commission that they have 
ignored the natural advantages and 
existing facilities in West Bengal. 
The Plan’s overall failure may well 
he attributable to the fact that B 
was never given half a chance to 
take aq overall view of the Indian 
economy. West Bengal's agriniltu- 
ral failure has to be read with its 
success in medium industries. 

r— Flibbertigibbet 
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Book Rtview 

Regional Inequalities 

J Krishnamurty 

Inter-DUtrict and Inter-State Income DilTerentiaU: 1955-56, National Council of Applied Economic Reiearch. Occa¬ 
sional Paper No 6, June 1963. Pp v 33 Price Rs 3. 


YHE object of this study of district 
incomes, it is stated, is to locate 
backward regions in the economy. 
To begin with, the National Council 
has estimated district income for one 
year, 1955-56, the first year of tlie 
Secontl Plan. The Council is now 
engaged in making similai estimates 
of district income for 1960-61. When 
these estimates are ready, a rompari- 
son with the estimates tot 1955-56 
would be possible. 

ConreptD and Method 

District income is defined to mean 
“the income originating fioin ruirent 
production of goods and services 
within the geogiaphic boundancs of 
the district’'. The pioduet method 
has been used to estima'e income 
from agrieultutv, animal iiusbandty, 
forestry, fishery, mining and factory 
establishments. Since output figures 
ill these cases haw been obtained at 
the district level, the procedure docs 
not seem objectionable. Hut what is 
astonishing is the bland statement 
that income originating in small-scile 
industries, lonstruclion, rommuni- 
cations, railways, organised banking 
and insurante, other lomrneree and 
transport, professions and liberal 
arts, domestic services. Goveiiiment 
and miscellaneous seivnes and house 
yiroperly is estimated by using 
all- India averages of net value added 
or net earnings per person employed. 
Since these sectors together accounted 
for '15 9 pei cent of net national out¬ 
put at factor cost in 1955-56, to say 
that “ . it is not possible to assess 
the degree of reliability of the dis¬ 
trict income estimates; they may 
probably be subject to a larger mar¬ 
gin of erroi than the State or na¬ 
tional income estimates’’ (italics 
added) is to put it mildly, indeed ! 

To obtain the size of the district 
working force, NCAER data’ on the 
rale of growth of population in diff¬ 
erent States have been applied to the 
district working force figures of the 
1951 Census, available in the District 
Census Handbooks. In other woid*, 
the ratio of population to working 

t “Population Projections of India, 
1961-76”, NCAER, 1960 (printed 
foi limit^ circulation). 


force for the State as a whole is 
assumed to apply to all districts in 
the State, and this ratio is assumed 
lo have remained constant between 
1951 and 1955-56. On the othei 
hand, however, lo arrive at per 
capita district income estimate 
IS divided m each case by a 
population figure for tire district 
uhtamecl as an interpolation on the 
1951 and 1%1 Census figures. The 
use of a population projection (and 
that too one that has not proved loo 
aermatp) for the one purpos- and 
Census figun-s for the other is a 
serious methodological limitation. 
Tlie State working force estimates 
also could have been based on mler- 
polations using 1951 and 1961 
Census data. 

Inter-State Comparisons 

The analysts of intcr-State diff¬ 
erences in income which follows is 
far from being as modest as the stat¬ 
istic al limitations warrant. To claim 
that the study has revealed that 
Orissa IS probably not realiv so back¬ 
ward as IS generally believ'ed or thal 
Punjab has a markedly low propor¬ 
tion of income from industry, is to 
forget, in the former case, that ihe 
use of all-India estimates for in¬ 
come of product per worker (espe- 
rially for .service industries) may 
have resulted in signifiranf owr- 
estimation of inrome and, in the 
lalter. that the income from small 
indusliy is very likely to be under¬ 
estimated 

Leaving sue h precarious Inter- 
State eomparisons alone, one of the 
geneial conclusions of the study is 
that “a majori'y of the di.stricts hav'e 
lower level of industrialisation than 
the economy as a whole, while a small 
number of districts at the other ext¬ 
reme IS highly industrialised”. Fur¬ 
ther, the “share in the total income 

’ K N Raj “Some FeaturcM of the 
Economic Growth of the Last De¬ 
cade in India”, The Economic 
H'efkly, Annual Number, February 
1961 

P N Dhar and S Sivasubramaniam • 
"Small Enterpnnes Their Cohtri- 
liution to National Income", The 
Economic Weekly, Special Number, 
July 1962. 


of the 207 districts, havnng a smaller 
pel capita income than the average, 
is 60 per cent, whereas they account 
foi appioximately 73 per cent of the 
population. On the other hand, the 
82 districts which have a per capita 
income of Rs 250 or more claim as 
much as 40 per cent of total income 
while they account for only 27 per 
cent of population”. 

The bottom ten pet cent of districts 
(m terms of jier capita income) ate 
distributed thus : Uttar Pradesh 11; 
Bihui 10, Orissa 4; Assam 2; Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh ]; and Mysore 1, On 
this the study has this comment to 
offei: “It may be thought that the 
relalively high concentration of 
backward districts in Uttar Pradesli 
may be mainly due to the large size 
of the State. But this does not ap¬ 
pear to be so; whereas Uttar Pra¬ 
desh accounts for about 17 per cent 
of the total population, nearly 40 
pet cent of the backward districts 
are found to belong to this State”. 
Unit ‘ss all districts have roughly the 
same population, this is not very 
meaningfu/. A more correct state¬ 
ment would be that U P has 17 per 
cent of the total population of 
India, but 35 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of all backward districts in 
the country. 

Beguiling Statistics 

A striking example of statistical 
misrepresentation is Table 2 on page 
10 It attempts to show the range of 
variation m the percentage of dis¬ 
trict income originating from agri¬ 
culture, manufacturing, and services 
for the 14 States. We are told that 
the range for agricultural income 
m Maharashtra is 1-61. This is 
breath-taking — till one excludes 
Greitcr Bombay and then the range 
is narrowetl to 22-61 Similarly, the 
range for Madras Slate can be re¬ 
duced from 0-66 to 35-66 by exclu¬ 
ding Madras district Even more 
surprising is the case of income 
from services in Madhya Pradesh : 
the range here is 0-44 But how is 
it that this remarkable district which 
has no income at all from services 
does not figure in Table 15 (p 22) 
which givee the sectoral composition 
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of dbtrict incosie for the 39 districto 
of Madhya Pradeah ? According to 
this table, the range for income from 
sen ices should be 11-44. 

The study does not go into the 
rural-urban composition of the dif¬ 
ferent districts, though the 1961 
Census data were probably available 
in time to be made use of. Using 
the Final Population Totals \ it is 
possible to draw the conclusion that 
in the bottom ten per cent of dis¬ 
tricts (ranked according to per ca¬ 
pita income) the percentage of rural 


to total population la idtovo the 

national average. 

Whether one should wait for the 
best estimate, or try to make the 
best use of available data is a fami¬ 
liar problem. For a study like the 
present one, it is perfectly in order 
to take the latter course, provided 
the provisional nature of the conclu¬ 
sions drawn is clearly indicated. The 
NCAER’s study, however, does not 
seem to have made use of some of 
the latest data thrown up by various 


nfficiaj aaul non-^M laor 

does U deiurly indicate dte hauic 
lunitations of the data used by it. 

Finally, instead of a most mis- 
leaduig scatter diagram of die re¬ 
lationship between percent of State 
income from different seclorg of eco¬ 
nomy and per capita State income 
(frontispiece), and two equally mis¬ 
leading tables (Tables 2 and 5), it 
would have been far more useful to 
give a district map of India. 

^ Censui of India, Paper No 1 of 
1962 


Known and trusted on every Continent 
of the globe, the trademark * Sanforized* 
can boost the export of Indian cottons 



Over 400 texiile firm* in 49 
counlnet are licensed to pioduc^ 
fabrics bearing the trademark 
'Sanforized*. It it known and 
trusted by millions of consumers 
the world over To them and 
to the textile trade 'Sanfui ized’ 
Signifies a reliable, uniform 
standard of shrinkage control 
This itandaid is rigidly enfoited 
m India, at everywhere else, by 
the technical rcprcseniatives of 
Cluctt, Peabody & Co. Inc., 
owners of the trademark. 
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Cotton cloth that is labelled 
'SonforiEed* has the identical inter¬ 
national standard of pcrfoimance 
- it will not «hrinlt oui of fit. The 
trademark can givea tremendoua 
booat to India's export of cotton 
textiles It can help the industry 
to touch - perhaps exceed - the 
Third Plan target of BOO million 
yards of cloth for export and thus 
cam valuable foreign exchange. 

Issued by Clueti. Peabody ft Co. In*. 
(Incorporaied tn the U S.A with hnuicd 
baWMty) preprloton of the regutrrod 
trademark ■SANFORIZED' The 
trademark pioprlator* use the tradein-rk 
SANFORIZED*, or permit it* use by 
auriloriitd registend uun, only in rcipeoi 
ef Sated Ihbric srhlch luoeu the uadamerk 
psapr ie tot*' itrkt leguinmeuts 
KWSdUdualihrUftalix 


Per inf^rnttht; •UiMuf SantiM.gg. Masfnt Drive. Bombay a 




Congo: Ordeal of Power 

(By a Special Correspondent) 

*.• after indepei^ence, the economy of the Refmbtie of Congo » on <A« rocks, wUh an inflo- 

tion IS outpaced only by that in Brazil md Indo nesia ond with urban unefnptoymens enveloping more 
tMn 30 per cent of the urban /a6our force. Living stan^rds have declined predptUmsly since I9b0 and the 
downward spiral shows no signs of slowing down^ 

In an attempt to s^em the speculative run agaiitst it, the Cai^olese franc has been devalued by fwo* 
thirds. But, given the virtual absence of any coherent fiscal policy and the vast proliferaBon of military 
and administrative expenditure, the momentary effect of the devaluation will soon wear itsdf out. 

Only one-third of the Government’s current, expenditure is met out of normal budgetary resources. De¬ 
ficit financing and foreign aid fill the gap, while the large forcign-owned corporations continue to enjoy an 
unofficial tax holidhty. And, given the difference between the official and the black market rates of exchange 
of the franc, the bulk of the nation’s exports have gone underground, offidat export figures covering «t most 
one-fifth of total exports. 

Devaluation, or other well-meant economic reform, will have no lasting effect because the cause of the 
disease that grips Congo is not economic, but political. 




* 




^HEN will Adoula be given the 
rabbit punch ? What will he 
the cumulative impact of the deva¬ 
luation that has just been set. in 
motion ? Whnt is the social' basis 
of power of the Binza Clique? What 
is on the cards when the U N’s 
mandate expires at the end of next 
July ? In a word : whither the 
Congo ? No one knows what Uie 
crystal ball holds and these ques¬ 
tions are as frequently raised with¬ 
in the Congo as abroad. 

Whatever the thematic variations 
on the Congo's destiny, the consen¬ 
sus is abundantly clear : three years 
after the excruciating birth pangs 
of the Republic the national econo¬ 
my is on the rocks, saddled with ah 
inflation that is only outpaced by 
Brazil and Indonesia; with urban 
unemployment enveloping more than 
30 per cent of the urban labour 
force. 

Katangese secession is formally at 
an end, but even the scissoring qf- 
Katanga into three provinces has 
not tackled the root cause that in¬ 
duced secession almost simultaneous¬ 
ly with the advent of independence. 
It must be home in mind that 
Katanga and Leopoldvi'le were the 
two radiating poles of growth in 
the period of prestigious economic 
growth between 1950 and 1959, and 
that deep regional antagonisms ex¬ 
isted prior to independence. In- 
depend'enee, together with external 
interferences, and the absence of an 
ideologically cohesive central power 
exacerbated this regionalism, conse¬ 
crating its Split. The end of the 
secession, or what Congolese public 


rela'ions misleadingly bill as a ‘na¬ 
tional reconciliation’ is not a con¬ 
summated psychological, economic 
and political fact — by far. 

Notwithstanding massive foreign 
aid the Congo remains the tragic 
prototype of an emergent African 
state for whom the dignity of poli¬ 
tical independence has not been 
translated into higher standards of 
living or more fundamental social 
mutations. Rather, living levels 
have declined precipitiously since 
1960 for the masses and the down¬ 
ward spiral shows no signs of slow¬ 
ing down. 

Economic Concentration Continues 

One of the protuberant anatomi¬ 
cal features before freeilom was the 
high degree of economir roncentia- 
tion in which the poor white had no 
place. From its very inception the 
Congo became the lucrative edifice 
of such cornorate giants as the 
U M H K, Unilever and the inter¬ 
national petroleum cartel, amongst 
others, with their interlocking direc¬ 
torates. This concentration, which 
grew to an incredible degree, con¬ 
tinues to prevail, its structures iin- 
imnaired and the Congo a dls 
embowelled nation Continued for¬ 
eign ownershio of the nation’s 
resources remains in the hands of 
these maiors with all its spectral 
political penumbra. 

‘Afri'-anisation’ has led neither 
to a diffusion of oower or to a threat 
of alienation of these properties, but 
to the bogus inclusion of certain 
Congolese on boards of directors 
with no effective power. It has 


thrown up some Africans who have 
rallied to a system congenial to their 
pockets; a few have been drawn in¬ 
to the ranks of middle corporate 
structure, not the dominant ones, 
though even if they had been, they 
would be nothing more than ciph¬ 
ers as seen from the experience in 
former British and French colonial 
territories. 

The locus of power continues to 
he in the board rooms of the capi¬ 
tals of the Common Market. Afti- 
canisa’ion is. therefore, nothing but 
a cheap public relations gimmick 
destined to buttress the power of 
corporate capital in the new context 
of independence, and is one of the 
marked traits of neo-colonialism. It 
is a paying prooosition. Lumumba 
understood clearly its sinister impli¬ 
cations when he described it as the 
partnership of the hangman to his 
rope. 

What has emerged since indepen¬ 
dence is a minus'-ule minority en¬ 
riched by the iraffic in imoorl licen¬ 
ses, land and foreign exchange spe¬ 
culation, embezz’ement of public 
property, foreign aid, commissions 
by foreign corporations and every 
other species of licit and illicit tra¬ 
ding. It is this caste which has 
creamed the milk of freeflom em¬ 
bracing the political elite, the upper 
echelons of the military and the fop 
cnis* of the civil service. Overwhel¬ 
mingly, the members of this caste 
were precisely those who had been 
catapulted into the charmed ranks 
of the ivohUs during colonisat'on. 
This is not entirely illustrative, 
however, of Pareto’s theory of the 
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MARVEIYS 
STEP UP THEIR 
IINJDUSTRIAE^ 
FABRIC 
PRODUCTION! 


New they eta terve more iadustries tlaia ever! 
^rveys' Madura Mills—India's largest pro 
wiicers of industrial fabrics—have to date 
supplying leading manufacturers throughout the 
country with a wide variety of light, medium 
and heavy industrial fabrict. The installatioa 
of additional new high sp^ looms and up-to- 
date precision machinery—among the world's 
most modern —now enables Harveys to accept 
many more orders oj varied character 

Why yna ahmdd coata to Harveys: 

Harveys never compromise on tiaallty. Harvey 
industrial fabrics are equal to the world's best 
The most modem machinery highly ex 
perienoed and skilled technical personnel 
and relentless testing at every stage 
of manufacture — ensure that all 
Harvey fabrics are of unbeatable quality 


Harveys can manufactinre to a variety of spcci- 
BcatioBS. Whether it’s Rayon Warp Sheet for 
tyres, or Canvas for the Shoe, Tent and allied 
industries—Harveys can produce it! Every yard 
of Harvey mdustnal fabrics conforms rigidly to 
specifications—a fact that has won Harveys the 
conndence of manufacturers in India and abroad. 

Far farther parlieulars and samples, contact • 
MADURA MILLS CO. LTD.. Madurai. 
Maitaglnt Agents: A. A F. HARVEY LTD. 
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circulation oi elites. Fot within 
the last year a handful of the non- 
holuh under the colonial adminis- 
trEuon uftve xooved into the privile¬ 
ged phalanx without departing from 
the specifications of a neo-colonial 
order. 

This nascent social force is not a 
bourgeoisie in the conventional us¬ 
age of that concept, but a parasiti¬ 
cal bot-house product with all the 
vulgar external trappings of that 
class: debauched living, ostentatious 
consumption, Swiss bank accounts of 
Himalayan proportions, European 
villas, and several of whose progeny 
are shuttled to Europe’s exclusive 
private and finishing schools. 

It is no secret in Leo that these 
latest model tail-finned limousines 
and their social accessories are the 
droppings bestowed for services 
loyally rendered — a practice that 
has become so pedestrian that they 
have ceased to be a source of amuse 
ment. The Congo is an ideal post¬ 
graduate school for a Delhi Con¬ 
gressman. The big celebration here 
has become a permanent fixture of 
a way of life. When I asked a 
minister, a practising Catholic, to 
explain the causal origins of the 
malaise, he comfortingly riposted 
that corruption is universally in« 
hereni in human nature. Presumably 
the dispensations of providence are 
inscrutable. 

Economic immobilism there is, 
but not so in the field of luxury 
housing for the European and na¬ 
tive elite. Leopoldville’s population 
has soared from about 300,000 to 
over a million today. The public 
services are over-burdened; cheap 
low-<x)st housing is at standstill, but 
the shanty towns have mushroomed. 

The speculative offensive against 
the Congolese franc, symptomatic 
of the post-independence period, 
has been bogged down since the 
promulgation of the two-thirds deva¬ 
luation. Hitherto, the official ex¬ 
change rate has been CF 64= US 81. 
The new rate provides for a buying 
rate of CF 150 and a selling rate 
of CF 180 per US $1. Exchange 
proceeds are ostensibly to he turned 
in at the buying rate and all ex¬ 
change payments will be made at 
the selling rate. 

It is claimed that the difference 
between the buying and selling ratM 
in the new system will provide the 


Govem^nt with an additional 
urce of income for budgetary pur. 
P 08 «. This is dubious. In a few 
Weeks tune the offensive will be re¬ 
sumed with added impetus, and the 
pre-black market rate of 400 francs 
to the dollar that has momentanty 
slipped will catcii up and surpass 
the old black market rate. 



doUara in the ivory traKc wiA 
Kenya. Thia is daily f.re. Another 
inamnce ia the gilt of SO loniea by 
a foreign embassy for the mteriur 
which is afflicted by critical tr-ns- 
port bot.lenecks. They never reach¬ 
ed their destination, but were grab¬ 
bed by eertain ministers and sold in 
the i^poldville bLck market. 


Given a non-existent fiscal frame, 
vast proliferating military and ad 
ministra’ivc expenditures such a 
course is inescapable A mere third 
of current Goveinment expenditures 
is met out of locally generated ill 
come. Deficit financing and foreign 
aid fill the gap. The large corpora¬ 
tions continue to enjoy a quasi-pei- 
manent tax holiday; moreover, Uic 
potentially salutary effects of the 
devaluation h . ve already been wip 
ed out by equivalent price and 
wage boosts, and the increasingly’ 
unfivourahle balance of trade vvlll 
not be long in appearing whep pre 
sent inventories run down 

Exports Co Underaround 

Criven the discrepaiuy between 
the official and parallel market rates 
the bulk of the nation’s exports have 
gone underground, Br.^^zavllll^ in 
the other Congo, before the anti- 
Youlou coup was the epicentre of 
this contraband traffic, notably in 
diamonds With relations taut to 
breaking point between Brazza and 
Leo this traffic has dropped to a 
trickle, and is being redii-ecled via 
East Africa and Angola Much of 
this traffic could not flourish weie 
it not for complicity at the ministe¬ 
rial level both at the Centre and m 
the provinces. The parallel market 
has displaced the leg;) market. 
Senegalese, Portuguese. Pakis'ani 
and Lebanese traders are invaluable 
intermediaries and, in many cases, 
initiators of trade. In an abandoned 
Kasai diamond field of Tshipaka. 
Senegalese tr.'fficers made a haul of 
more than 8 12,000,000 (twelve 
millionl, according to T/ie Econo¬ 
mist. 

Official exDort fieure.s are mean- 
insless, for they rover at most, one 
fifth of tot 1 exports, the remainder 
is sinhoned via the underground 
pipeline which is superhlv organi¬ 
zed with ex'ensive ramifications 
within and outside the Congo. A 
local newspaper recently reported 
th:t the President of a provincial 
asscrablv had gouged a millioti 


Of portentous aignifioa-nce ia that 
the Centre exercbea an exiguous 
control Over the foreign corpora¬ 
tions whose political cobwebs enve¬ 
lop the upper hierarchy of Gov¬ 
ernment, the civil service and the 
army. Concessions are granted 
not on the basis of priority evalua¬ 
tions, but in terms of politico-eco¬ 
nomic influence. This conjuncture 
is reminiscent of what Lord Salis¬ 
bury baptised the ‘battle for conces¬ 
sions' that was waged hi China at 
the fin dp siecle. It is a war con¬ 
cealed, primeval in its reptilean 
intensity but rarely does the spect¬ 
acle reach the public eye, as high¬ 
lighted in the petroleum refinery 
concessions granted to ENI which 
aroused Standard Oil’s wail of 
agony. For weeks the atmosphere 
was charged with acrimonious re¬ 
criminations and countercharges. 
Whatever the truth or untruth ir 
ENI’s rival’s allegations that the 
Adoula government had been bank 
rolled, the fact remains that twe 
leading executives of the interna 
tional petroleum cartel were de 
ported. 

But such cannibalising, in gene¬ 
ral, is done with gentlemanly de¬ 
corum behind closed doors. Tliere 
IS no nation in the world where 
embassies are so frenziedly pusb'ng 
their national interests. At this 
point the analogy with the Manchu 
dynasty breaks down, for the fangs 
and claws of corporate capital and 
their embassy spokesmen were then 
bared openly. Not so in the Con¬ 
go The ENI affair «ent shivers 
down the spines of emharsies here. 
The stakes are too high, the poli¬ 
tical implications loo far reaching 
for such scandals to become the 
object of public dialogue. True 
the Congo has become a "police 
state, but African eyes are turned 
on it, and there is such a thing as 
African public opinion. 

The early refrain of Belg’an 
haute finance circles that “the 
Americans want to evict us from 
the Congo as they did the French 
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’'If' ' 

fem iniM^iQB*’ luu ceased to ite 
ttue. IM ^^Ameptkan adnuaiatiaif 
don’s fonatttive €(mgolese eoonomie 
^kjr lias altered «eur8e. BelgilW 
interests, grafted to clerical power, 
are too deeply entrenched. The 
cost of battle would be probibitiye, 
its repercussions nothing short of 
calamitiaiis and, indeed, it would 
transcend the Congo. Hence die 
uneasy co-existence of virulendy 
contending economic forces. Yet, 
the pickings to be pocketed in this 
kasses-fairi land are lush for the 
concession-hunter armed with the 
appropriate kind of inBuence. 

The current devaluation measures 
will not staunch the haemorrhage 
for the cause of the disease is not 
economic, but political. In place 
of the six provinces bequeathed by 
colonization there are now twenty- 
two ‘provincettes’ and every newly 
created province has almost become 
an autonomous Bef unto itself. 
Sprawling parasitical bureaucracies 
have been spawned matched by a 
drop in efficiency. These fissiparous 
tendencies have become so general 
that the effective sovereign power 
of the centre, it is claimed in the 
western press, does not extend even 
beyond the confines of Leopoldville 
province. 

This is misleading. It is a matter 
of degree. Many of the provinret- 
tes receive admini.strative subsidies 
from the Centre and the incomes 
of the higher civil servants are 
generally larger than their counter¬ 
parts in the Central government. 
In this system loyalties are pur¬ 
chased, and there is a certain check 
that can be placed on them. Fur¬ 
ther, as seen in the army’s quelling 
of the Luluabourg dissidents the 
centre is not entirely impotent. 

Katanga falls into a special case 
split into three provinces along tri¬ 
bal lines. The Leopoldville com¬ 
missioners endowed with enormout 
powers ensure that the directives of 
the Centre are implemented. Kat¬ 
anga’s mineral El Dorado accounts 
for more than 50 per cent of^ the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings. 
ITje end of the secession has not 
unfortiinatcly led to effective integ¬ 
ration. Living standards in Kat¬ 
anga for the masses were higher 
before January than they are now. 
This utterance is not intended as 
an encomium to the internationally 


discredited gan|l«e^pCl9ddaB dtat 

' is l^iMmbe. 

“ Even If Tshon^’t critics wore 
vor^ before the recent events, their 
strictures have been nullified by 
the sheer incompetence of Leopold¬ 
ville’s administrators. The dollar 
on the black market in Elizabeth- 
I ville is higher than in Leo (one 
more channel of trafficking via Air 
Congo has been opened up) and 
consumers durables have almost 
vanished — save for the Europeans 
and the native elite. Nor is it sur- 
’ prising to see Tshombe’s portrait 
prominently festooned in all public 
I buildings. When> I enquired as to 
the reasons for their continued pre¬ 
sence the answer given is that they 
did not not wish to offend the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the Katangese. The 
chilling truth is that Tshombe’s 
popularity within Katanga is greater 
than it ever was. 

Changed Correlation of Forces 
' Yet one must not draw the pre¬ 
cipitate conclusioii of David Dim- 
' bleby in the New Statesman, the 

British Weekly (October 11, 1963). 
It is true that there are 4.000 mer¬ 
cenaries in the Congo. Admittedly 
‘ 4,000 disciplined and resolute gue¬ 

rilla mercenaries could harass an 
ill-trained, undisciplined, un-moti- 
vated, un-tested army of 35,000. 
But the core of the vortex is not 
, here. The correlation of forces 

has changed. Tshombe is an em¬ 
barrassment for the Union Miniere, 
the Belgian Government and all 
the corporate giants of the Common 
Market. An upsurge in Katanga 
would rock the boat internally 
and internationally, property would 
be destroyed and the reverberations 
of the upsurge would adversely 
affect profits. 

Tshombe served as a waxen figure 
for certain paramount economic 
interests at a specific point in time. 

^ Like Ngo Dinh Diem he was melted 

when his policies became too obstre¬ 
perously independent. That he may 
be remoulded again if the Central 
Government steps out of line with 
such indecent gestures as the natio¬ 
nalization of the copper belt is fea¬ 
sible. But, momentarily, such an 
awesome word as nationalization is 
not part of the chastened vocabulary 
of the ruling ceste, and such an eco¬ 
nomic strategy is utterly remote in 
d)e present configuration. In the 
white man’s mansion, the caste has 




nefae, an^-it Jcnowi bjr 
ifae very air it hreathea houaa* 
boys’ ararmurings imply dismissal. 

The degeneration of the Central 
Government must be related to die 
unevoived structure of political par^ 
ties, 'niere is no such thing as a 
political left in tbe Congo. There 
are only degreies of opportunism. 
Similarly, there are Ino political par. 
ties although, at the la<t count, there 
were twenty-nine so called. Even 
the MNCL, or the Lumumbist 
party, is fragmented into myriads 
of scabrous factions. There is no 
organization among itny of them, 
no militants, no clear-cut platforms, 
no leadership, no ideology and the 
transmission belts between the self- 
appointed hierarchy and the masses 
are nori-existent. Even if Gizenga 
were to be freed (tbe odds are 
against it) from his idand prison 
it is improbable whether his follow¬ 
ing would be a mass one. His 
“Parti Solidaire Africairie” is as 
fragmented as the MNCL. 

The recent arrests and imprison¬ 
ment of trade unio'nkts in Leopold¬ 
ville did not leave a ripple in the 
African township. That Congolese 
trade unioniatg represent the inter¬ 
ests of no one but their pockets 
contains a good element of truth. 
But this has historic roots. Trade 
unions were creations of the colo¬ 
nial order and, in particular, the 
church and their comp'exion from 
birth has remained a high yellow. 
Also any mass demonstration would 
have been applauded with bullets. 

Yet the picture is incomplete. 
Given the dimensions of graft since 
independence disillusion is wide¬ 
spread amongst the masses and the 
terms “politics” and “politicians" 
have become synonymous with a 
contemptible breed of men. Between 
the leading politicians and the 
masses alienation is complete. 

The African township in Leo¬ 
poldville contains a potentially 
volatile mass of one million but is 
not homogeneous. It is stratified 
not only in income terms, but equ¬ 
ally on rigorous tribal lines. 
Superimposed on this is the glaring 
cultural division between the pre- 
independence urban groups and 
the post-independence illiterate and 
politically dormant migrants who 
now constitute the majority. This 
is not a proletariat, but a proletari- 
anized mass and cannot be the basis 
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of durable political power, as Luio* 
umba discovered toward the end of 
his life. 

If this mass were ever to become 
ideologically steeled and set in 
motion, ^ided by purposeful ob¬ 
jectives, Mobo'.u’s bullets could 
not stop them. But such reorienta¬ 
tion would require a colossal 
amount of organization and there 
are no political activists or forces 
on the horizon capable of revolu¬ 
tionising the economic and social 
structure. The parliamentary dis¬ 
sidents in Brazza are negligible 
quantities. Moreover, the army is 
there to ensure that no political 
force ever attains such an objeedve. 

Parliament which was never an 
authentic opposition has been ice- 
boxed with the proclamation of the 
emergency, and the country is gov¬ 
erned by the fiat of the Binza tri¬ 
umvirate: Justice Minister Bom- 

boko; Ne'ndaka, boss of the secret 
police and the leader of one wing 
of Gizenga’s party, and Interior 
Minister Maboti. General Mobotu 
is the formal head of the army and 
the army is the salient buttress of 
the triumvirate’s power. 

From their genesis party structures 
were built upon tribal foundations— 
a fatal weakness. Lumumba was 
the solo national leader able to 
transcend the tribal scourge, but he 
never possessed a viable political 
organization and, of course, he was 
axed before he began. 

Three years after independence 
the country continues to be govern¬ 
ed by the Loi Fondamentale that 
had been forged in Brussels at the 
round table discussions just prior 
to freedom. It matters, in fact, 
little if a Constitution does or does 
not exist — for in any case it 
would be flouted. Elections slated 
for next year are unlikely to occur 
on the grounds that they may be 
disruptive of the social peace, and 
elections in the present nature of 
things could not alter the effective 
balance of economic power both 
within the country as a whole and 
within the provinces. 

What we arc tragically reliving 
in the Congo today, as in much of 
Black Africa, is the South Ameri¬ 
canisation of its social formations, 
and this precisely at a historic mo¬ 
ment when Latin America unmis- 
takeably reveals the symptoms of 
shedding its traditional skin 
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How Positive is Our Credit Policy? 

(Contrltuted) 

tt itMement in the Lok Sabha this Monday, the Finance Minuter, Skri T T Krishnamachan, 

said that It was the objective of the Reserve Bank’s credit policy to ensure credit for all '’legitimate pur- 

Jp0SCS • 

was not the Government’s tntention, homisver, he added, to usher in an era of cheap money poli- 
cy, for, in “a country like India where capital is scarce, the accent of monetary and credit policy must neces¬ 
sarily be OH realistic rates of mtereii which reflect adequately the real cost of capital to the economy”. 

Earlier, on October 11, the Finance Minister had in a broadcast promised a ’'positive credit policy’ 
to accelerate industrial development and economic growth. 

How positive IS the Government’s credit pdicy^ 


pOLLOWlNG the Finance Minis¬ 
ter’s October 11 statement,"’the 
Reserve Bank of India replaced the 
three-tier system of lending rates 
with a two-tier one with effect from 
October 30, 1963. Banks may now 
obtain Reserve Bank accommoda¬ 
tion to the extent of 75 per cent 
of their statutory reserve at 4^ per 
cent per annum and a further 75 
per cent at 6 per cent. Accommo¬ 
dation over 15o per cent of their 
statutory reserve may be available 
to hanks, also at 6 per cent per 
annum, but only after negotiation 
between them and the Reserve Bank. 

After the high hopes raised by 
his broadcast, the Reserve Bank’s 
announcement came as a damper. 
The new measure was widely des¬ 
cribed as half-hearted and a case 
was made for total abolition of the 
“ outmoded ” multiple-tier system. 

During the first half of 1962 the 
consensus of opinion was in favour 
of raising the bank rate so as tff^ 
bring it into line with market rates. 
But the drop in invesment activity 
following the declaration of the 
Emergency, however, brought about 
a complete change in the climate 
of opinion and the pendulum .swung 
to the othe,r extreme. The need now 
was for cheap and liberal bank cre¬ 
dit as an instrument for revivuijg 
investment. 

Opposite Criticisms 

The multiple-tier system of lend¬ 
ing rates has been subjected to two 
opposite criticisms On the one hand, 
it is argued that the system has 
failed to achieve its objective of 
keeping the expansion of bank cre¬ 
dit under control. When the Re¬ 
serve Bank introduced the new sys¬ 
tem in October 1960 it was explain¬ 
ed that the aim was to secure an 
abatement of the pressure of mone¬ 


tary demand which has b«en a con¬ 
tributory factor to the rise in the 
commodity prices”. This criticism, 
howevei, can be rebutted by a re¬ 
ference to the statistics of credit ex¬ 
pansion. Between May 1960 and 
May 1963 bank credit increased by 
Rs 429 crores or at an average an¬ 
nual rate of 13 per cent. Consider¬ 
ing the rise in industrial produc. 
tion during this period, this increase 
cannot be considered excessive 

On the other hand, it is argued 
that the tier system has put b-nk cre¬ 
dit in a strait jacket so tight that it 
has been responsible for the stagna¬ 
tion m investment. This criiirisiu 
has become more vocal since ihe 
money market turned very tight in 
the last busy season when the inter¬ 
bank call money rate remained 
perched at per cent for quite 
some tune. Most of tihe banks boi- 
rowed from the Reserve Bank at the 
penalty retes and in March, the 
' amount of such borrowings exceeded 
Rs 83 crores. Banks unloaded about 
Rs 120 crores of Government securi¬ 
ties to meet the credit demand as 
against Rs 25 crores during the 
previous busy season. Furlher, bank 
deposits from the public declined 
by Rs 10 crores between October 
1962 and March 1%3 while they 
had risen by Rs 106 crores during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
These developments lend weight to 
the banks’ argument that the Re¬ 
serve Bank should have feen more 
libera] at that time, as the credit 
demand for legitimate purposes had 
increased steeply. In March 1963 
the Reserve Bank relented somewhat 
and announced that banks would 
be eligible for additional accom¬ 
modation agaiii't their advances to 
small-scale industries and against 
- expert bills discounted by them. 


This was in pursuance of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of encouraging small 
industries and promoting exports, 
but it could hardly be expected to 
0 very far towards easing the 
anks* liquidity position at the hei¬ 
ght of the busy season. 

Use of Bank Credit 

A case can be made out for more 
liberal credit hut the danger of 
such a policy in a situation of 
scarcity, where the chances of di¬ 
version of funds to speculative 
hoarding are very great, must be 
clearly recognised. The Govern¬ 
ment’s pricing policy, among other 
factors, has already caused a diver¬ 
sion of investment into non-priority 
sectors. This has been admitted. 
Cheaper credit may aggravate this 
trend and thereby further frustrate 
Plan prioritie.s. 

It has been Dointed out by the 
proponents of liberal credit that in 
recent years the proportion of in¬ 
dustrial advances to the total bank 
advances has increased signifi''antly 
at the expense of commercial ad¬ 
vances. According to a survey of 
bank advances by the Reserve Bank, 
57.2 per cent of total bank advan¬ 
ces were to industries in March 
1963 as against 52.7 per cent in 
April 1961.’ This is no doubt an 
encouraging sign, though it should 
be remembered that the Reserve 
Bank has recently taken upon it¬ 
self a sizeable share of the burden 
of agricultural financing through 
its advances to cooperatives. To 
that extent, therefore, banks are in 
a po.sition to increase their indus¬ 
trial advances. The change in the 
direction of bank credit has been 
advanced as an argument that any 
brake on its expansion will affect 
industrial production 
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sAfti^T Mptct to be con- 
lidKnid. Tke incTCBthig reliance *{ 
iniiMtriw <m bailk advances as 
«gain^ equity capital was strongly 
criticised by tbe former Finance 
Minister, So long as a reasonable 
loan-equity ratio is not established, 
increase in banks’ industrial advan¬ 
ces cannot ,be treated as an unmix¬ 
ed blessing. H, instead of supple 
menting, bank advances supplant 
equity capital, industrial production 
will not rise with the increase m 
bank credit. 


Rale of Interest and Investment 

The criticism that by raising the 
cost of hank credit the Reserve 
Bank’s monetary policy has been 
responsible for the drop in invest 
ment activity grossly exaggerate' 
the importance of the rate of inte¬ 
rest as a determinant of investment 
It has now become a text-book 
maxim that the coat of bank credit 
has little effect on encouraging or 
depressing investment activity. "The 
data obtained from a number of 
inquiries starting with that of the 
Oxford Economists Research Grou]i 
and ending with the Radcliffc Re¬ 
port point consistently to a low 
sensitivity of investment to interest 
cost within the normal range of in 
terest rates . undoubtedly there 
is some rate of interest at which 
investment would be significantly 
curtailed but within the range of 
rates experienced in the. fifties it 
seems unlikely tliat private invest 
ment can he contracted bv more 
than 2 per cent”,“ 

In a largely protected economy, 
like ours, where profit expectations 
rule high, dear money loses import¬ 
ance as a deterrent to investors 
“The importance of the interest rate 
becomes quite minor as compared 
with fiscal considerations In the 
case of borrowing indeed the saving 
of tax is actually more important 
than the question of how great a 
burden repayment will place on the 
borrower".® With high rates of in¬ 
come tax, the effect of interest rates 
on investment activity gets further 
weakened. In most of the advanced 
countries the emphasis has shifted, 
therefore, from trying to influence 
demand for credit by manipulating 
the bank rate to regulating credit 
from the supply end by operating 
on the liquidity of the banks. 


The tier system is a compromise 
oetween quantitative and qualitative 
control, and has been adopted, in 
different forms, in many advanced 
countries. In Germany, for ex¬ 
ample, banks obtain central bank 
accommodation in two ways; 
through rediscounting bills at the 
bank rate up to a presenbed di'- 
counting quota and. boyoud that 
limit, through advances at a rate 
higher than the bank rate. In some 
other countries the bank rate is 
“graded according to the Central 
Rank credit taken, so that an in¬ 
crease in the amount i« subieeted 
to discrimination*’ * 

The pronounced seasonal cliarai- 
ter of bank credit in India makes 
credit control difficult. Further, the 
small sire of the market foi Gov- 
eriiincnt securities limits the scope 
of open market operations, while 
the Reserve Bank has yet to gain 
suflicient experience in the u.se of 
vaiiable reserve ratios against the 
background of wide seasonal vaii- 
alions in credit demand. Prior to 
the introduction of tJie tier system, 
the Reserve Bank was operating 
through what may be called a 
“system of threats” — at Ihe end 
of each busy season the Governor 
issued a warning that if a speiified 
I eduction in credit supply was not 
achieved during the slack season, 
the Keseive Bank would tighten up 
Its advances policy in the next bust 
'Cason The threat did work, hut 
it was admittedly a crude system 
lo opeiate 

!Not Too Rigid 

fleavy reliance by banks on Re¬ 
serve Bank accommodation at the 
peak of the busy season is a nor¬ 
mal feature of banking in India 
Although banks say that their bor¬ 
rowings from the Reserve Bank are 
temporary, the loans persist until 
the pre.ssure of the busy season 
eases. Under such circumstances, 
quantitative credit restriction 
through a system of variable ratio- 
is likely to prove to be too rigid 
and its impact on credit supply may 
be too severe. In this respect, bv 
holding out the possibility of Re¬ 
serve Rank accommodation even 
above 150 per cent of the banks’ 
statutory reserve, the two-tier sys¬ 
tem introduced in October make.s 
for flexibility. Through its two 
slabs, the system allows the cost 


element hi interest rate to test tfw ' 
tntatudty of demand. Before decid¬ 
ing to borrow at the hi^er rate 
banks would re-evaluate their ad¬ 
vances and judge more strictly the 
legitimacy of loan proposals so as 
to be able to present a plausible 
case to the Reserve Bank at the 
negotiation stage for advances 
above 150 per cefnt of statutory re¬ 
serves, should that stage come sub¬ 
sequently. The multiple-tier system 
thus allows the cost element In 
interest rate some scope for opera¬ 
tion And if the growth in depo¬ 
sits which took place during the 
latter part of the last busy season 
is maintained, the increase in the 
quantum of accommodation avail¬ 
able to the banks at each of the 
two rates will be quite substantial. 

The factors responsible for the 
slow down in investment arc fairly 
well known and are mostly non¬ 
monetary in character. As long as 
effective steps are not taken lo re¬ 
move these obstacles, more liberal 
bank advances through larger Re¬ 
serve Bank lending to hanks will 
not bolster up investment. It is 
interreting to note in this connec¬ 
tion that a recent survey of 34 com- 
anies showed that only two were 
andicapped by the stringency in 
the money market (TAe Economi'C 
Times, November 11, 1963), 

The important point to note is 
that a “positive” credit policy 
must aim at more than ensuring 
easy availability of bank credit. 
In a planned economy like ours, it 
must go farther and ensure that 
bank advances conform to the ob¬ 
jectives and priorities of planning. 
It IS here that the Reserve Bank’s 
tier-system proves to be inadequate. 

At present bank credit does not 
form an integral part of the Plan 
and is largely left to be regulated 
according to demand and profitabi¬ 
lity Such a policy has its pitfalls. 
For one thing, bank credit is likely 
to go largely to the big borrowers, 
particularly during a credit squeeze. 
If statistics were published by the 
Reserve Bank of the break-down of 
bank credit according to the size 
of loan amounts, the extent to which 
the big borrower predominates in 
bank advances would be revealed. 
Banks cannot be blamed for this, 
since lending to big borrowers is 
generally more profitable, stable 
and safe. If adequate bank finance 
has not been available to sntall- 
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Hcal« industries, to which the Plan 
attaches so much importance, the 
blame must be laid at the door of 
the Reserve Rank for its failure to 
give any positive direction to bank 
credit. 

A number of institutional agen¬ 
cies have been set up for financing 
small-scale industries, but the pro¬ 
blem IS Uio big for such agencies 
to tackle by themselves. Banks 
have to shoulder a gieater respon¬ 
sibility 111 this respect than they 
have done hitherto. The Reserve 
Bank at pivsenl allows additional 
accommodalio'n, hut the amount is 
not likely to be very considerable 
What the Reserve Rank should do 
is to make the additional accom¬ 
modation, which IS now available 
to banks for the asking, conditional 
on the fulfilment of certain targets 
of advances to small industries. 
Banks may be asked to channel a 
certain percentage of their advances 
to small-scale industries and addi¬ 
tional accommodation should be 
made available to banks only if 
they fulfil this target 

The Reserve Bank could go even 
further and penalise hanks which 
fail to lend to small industries to 
the extent prescribed The penalty 
may take the form of a reduction, 
by tbe amoii'nt of the shortfall in 
advances to small industries, in the 
accommodation available to banks 
under the second-tier of the Bauk 
Rate. Similar moasurrs could he 
adopted to channel hank advance- 
to export-oriented industries also 
In New Zealand, for instanc'c. since 
March this year, hanks have to 
place 1 ), per cent of their total de¬ 
posits with the Central Rank in a 
fund earmarked for financing ex¬ 
ports and meeting the long-term 
needs of industries. Some such 
arrangements may be ii.sefiilly adop¬ 
ted here. 

Bank Advances and Plan Pnorilies 

The reorientation of credit policy 
should not stop with this The Plan 
lays down a scale of priorities but 
tio effort has been made to make 
hank advances conform to these 
priorities. As far as the banks are 
concerned, at present they operate 
in a virtually plan less economy 
Greater pressure from the Reserve 
Bank on the banks to regulate their 
advances according to Plan priori¬ 
ties is, therefore, essential. But be¬ 
fore that cap be done, the priorities 


have to be defined with much 
greater precision than the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

The Finance Minister has raised 
high hopes by talking of a “posi¬ 
tive” credit policy. But until he 
spells out the measures he has in 
mind, it will remain uncertain how 
far he will go. No doubt, the bill 
to amend the Banking Companies 
Act, now before Parliament, gives 
the Reserve Rank very wide powers 


towards 

India SteaouhJp Co.. Ltd., hat 
a neady ncora of ptognu ... 
Since Indepeadea^ iu ton* 
aage hat iacreated from about 
IS,000 D.W. toot to over 
200.000 D.W. toot—more too* 
aage being ttill on order. 

Its servicet are abo extending 
to various trade routes. After 
initial consolidation in the 
India-U.K.-Continent trade— 
the Company entered the 
IndO'Soviet service to the 
Russian Black Sea ports in 


to control banks. But assomptiott 
of powers widiout a better appreci¬ 
ation of the purposes for which 
they are to be used, as well as 
readiness to use them for these 
purposes, will not go very far. 

Notea 

V IieserI^e Bank of India Bulletin, Octo¬ 
ber 1963. 

* Ncwljm, “Theory of Money", p 154, 
» Otto Veit, “Changes in Monetary Po¬ 
licy and Their Consequences", p 54 

* Op cit p 51 


progress ... 

1956 and later to Rumaniaa 
ports. In 1959 the Company 
forged still another link in the 
overieai with South America, 
and in 1960 it extended its 
service to Poland. 

Their experience and repuu- 
tion for fast, efficient and 
dependable service built on the 
personal care |iven by their 
experienced oScert and crew 
to the cargo entrusted to them, 
have eam^ them the goodwill 
of their customers. 
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av INOIA ITIAHSHIP COMPAMT 
MPVTiD roa m cakgo cari. ifficiency, oiFiNOASiim, 
SFHO AND HOOERN SHIFt aUlLT TO SUIT THE NflOl OF THE TRADE 

ar SHtPHNO WITH lieOIA triAHtHIP COMPANT, 
veu WILL ALSO HILP TO CONSMVC FORtlON 
■XCHANGI FOR INDIA 
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Mid-Term Appraisal of Third Plan—II 


'J’HE Plan targets of growth of 
national income or of agricul¬ 
tural and industual production are 
the sum of individual programmes 
and projects and the failure to achi¬ 
eve the former reflects the slow 
progress of the latter. Even in agri¬ 
culture, where unfavourable weather 
has been biamed for the poor per¬ 
formance in the Plan’s first two 
years (Table 1), pi ogress of the 
various programmes has been by no 
means satisfactory li will be seen 
from Table 2 that except in the 
case of minor irrigation, the finan- 
eial outlays on tiiem lag behind tar¬ 
gets. The lags, of course, lengthen 
when we turn to the physical 
achievements of the programmes 
(Table 3). 

A|[Hlculliiral Programme* 

To dddilioiial urea expected to 
he benefited by irrigation, minor 
and medium and majoi, by the end 
of 196.3-64 comes to only -15 per 
cent of the target for 1965-66. The 
“ Appraisal ”, however, expect.^ the 
t,:rgei of 12 8 million acres for mi¬ 
nor and medium irriguUon for 1965- 
66 to be achieved und even exeeeded 
bv a million acres Hut in the case 
of major irrigation, whereas the 
targets of additional potential and 
utilisation set in the Flan were 16.3 
million ‘isres and 12 8 million acre-- 
respectively, actual achievt-ment in 
1965-66 ih not expected to exceed 
11.1 million acies of potential and 
10 million acres of utilisation, lea¬ 
ving shortfalls of 5 2 million acres 
and 2.8 million acres respectively. 
Utilisation of potential created hy 
major irrigation works is exjiected 
to improve somewhat, as the follow¬ 
ing figures show : 

Antuipjted ^ntKIpdtt■d 
Plan lanrei .\chu-vpmL-nI Arhievt-inenI 

bv '■ 

(Million acres, gross) 


Potential al 




outlet* 

29 47 

16.34 

23 16 

Utilisation 

22 77 

13 08 

18 60 

Percentage 



on 

utilisation 

77 

00 

on 

The two 

main 

reasons 

for the 


shortfall in potential of major 'f*'*' 
gallon works are, first, that the Plan 
targets were too optimistic and. .se¬ 
cond, that there have been delays 
in completing projects owing to in¬ 
crease in their estimated cost, partly 


due to underestimation initially and 
partly due to rise in the cost of 
materials and wages. Shortage of 
cement, steel, etc and lack of for¬ 
eign exchange for imports of nw- 
chinery and spare parts, jt is stated, 
also had a “marginal effect” in ean- 
■sing shorllalLs, In the case of minor 
and mc-dium works, inadequate 
m»intenance has been responsible 
for considerable loss of irrigation. 

A major assumption in formula¬ 
ting the Third Plan targets of agri¬ 
cultural production was that the 
conauraption of chemical fertilisers 
would be considerably stepped up. 
This assumption is not likely to be 
realised because of shortfall in pro¬ 
duction of fertili.sers. Production of 
nitrogenous fertilisers is cxpeitej to 
be onlv 500.000 tons in 1965-66 as 
against the taiget of 800.000 Ions 
and though imports are expiected to 
increase from 1.56,000 Ions in 1961- 
62 to ,300.000 tons in 1964-65, the 
availabilitv of nilrog«-noua fertilis¬ 
ers at the end of the Plan will fall 
short of the Plan target Similar 
shortfalls are also expected in the 
availability of phosphatn and potas- 
sic fertilisers. Considering that the 
Plan targets for oiganii and green 


manures are also not likely to be 
(.-chieved, the total quantum of nu¬ 
trients available to fertili.se the soil 
will fall considerably short of Plan 
expectations. 

Improved seeds i nd better farm¬ 
ing implements are other major re¬ 
quisites for raising agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity. However, in the first three 
years not even one-third of the five 
year target for better seeds is likely 
to lie achieved. And ag for impro¬ 
ved agricultural implements, the 
“Appraisal” frankly admits that 
“progress in the introduction of new 
implements and equipment has been 
generally slow”. Tlie conclusion is 
inescapable, therefore, that whate- 
vci the icsponsibility of unfavour¬ 
able weather for the stagnation, end 
cv'en fall, in agricultural production 
in ibe first two yeiirs, the implemen¬ 
tation of none of the major pro¬ 
grammes for inereasing agricultural 
pioduction is pioceeding according 
to schedule J.tid. if the targets of 
production for 1965-66 arc condi¬ 
tional on the fulfilment of thwe 
programmes, there are likely to be 
serious shortfalls in agricultural 
production at the end of the Plan. 


Rice 

WheM 

Cereals 

Roodgrains 

Sugarcane (giirl 

Cotton 

Oilseedv 

,|ute 

Tobacco 

Tea 

Coffee 

Rubber 

Index Number* 
Foodgraina 
Non-foodgram* 
All Commodiiies 


Table 1 i 

Agnruhural 

Production 

Unit 

1960-61 

1961-62 

'000 tons 

33,658 

34.2.57 

'000 tODA 

10818 

n.849 

’nOO torn 

6 7.2'19 

68.310 

'000 tons 

79 691 

79,741 

'000 ton* 

10.447 

9.984 

’000 bales 

5 390 

4,512 

'000 ton** 

6.520 

6.048 

'000 bales 

3 981 

6 347 

'000 tom, 

307 

342 

Million lb* 

708 

781 

'000 tons 

67 

45 

'000 ions 

25 

26 


135 6 

137 5 


147 6 

148 9 


1396 

141 4 

Table 2 : 

Outlav tin 

Agrieulture 


1962-63 1965-66 

Plan Estimate 


31 512 

45,000 

10,9.56 

15,000 

66.041 

83 000 

77,507 

100.000 

9,228 

9 963 

5,312 

7,065 

6.766 

9 820 

5.367 

6,181 

361 

325 

759 

900 

52 

80 

31 

45 

131.3 

171 

!47 7 

186 

136 8 

176 


(/li Crores) 


Agrifultural Production 
Minor Irrigation 
Soli Coriservaiioii 
Cooperation 

Community Development (Agn 
cultural Programmes) 

Major and Medium Imgalion 

Total _ 


Third Plan 
Provision 
( 1 ) 

226 1 
176 8 
72 7 

ao.1 


Total Outlay (2) av Per 
1961-62 to 196'i 64 Cent al (1) 

^ (2) (3) 

98 6 43.7 

124 9 70.6 

33 5 46.0 

41 6 51 9 


1260 51 1 

599.3 293.0 

1281 0 642 7 


40.8 

48-8 

50.1 
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A BASIC MATERIAL 


With the progressive implemenution o( 
their expansion programme, Tata Chemicals 
aim to produce 400 tons of Soda Ash per day 
This very important product Is bound 
up with our Country's industrial progress 
Not only is it a basic material for making 
Caustic Soda and other alkalies—which serve 
many industries—but the glass industry 
too depends on the use of dense Soda Ash. 
which is also made in Mlthapur. along 
with light Soda Ash 

As India's Five Year Plans raise our standard 
of living, Tata Chemicals itiake their 
contribution through comprehensive expan¬ 
sion. Yesterday's planning results In 
today’s progress and in tomorrow’s chemicals 



TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 
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. ^ Ikt fsiul 4«fanp, it is true 
lenatt' «{ the Sta'.«s have eoaeted 
le^lation covering the various as* 
Jtects abolition of intermediaries, 
tenancy reform, celling on land 
holdings and consoliiLiiion of hold¬ 
ings — but the implementation of 
diis legislation has been so ineffec¬ 
tive that i^uch of the intended bene¬ 
fit has been lost. Legislation for 
ceiling on holdings, for instance, 
“tends to be defea ed because of in- 
ade(}uate measures for preventing 
transfers of land”. Similarly, in 
regard to ensuring security of tenure 
for the tenant, it is admitted that 
“both administrative and legislative 
action taken so far have fallen short 
of the recommendations in the Plan 
in several States”. 

During the past few years the 
primary emphasis in community 
development has been plarcd on 
agricultural development and it has 
been stressed that its success is to 
be judged by its practical effective¬ 
ness -Its an agricul ural extension 
agency and its ability to mobilise 
the largest possible local effort for 
increasing agricultur:! production. 
During the Third Plan so far the 
number of community development 
blocks has increased from 3,100 tn 
5,183, thus covering almost the en¬ 
tire rurol area of the country. Of 
these, at the end of June 1963. 305 
blocks had completed 10 years of 
development, 1,452 had completed 
the first five-year stage and entered 
the second stjge, 2,766 were still in 
the fir.st stage, while m 659 only 
pre-extension works had been taken 
up. 

The central problem of agricul¬ 
tural extension is to evolve means 
of reaching both the village commu¬ 
nity and the individual farmer. As¬ 
sistance and incentives for the in¬ 
dividual farmer are of vital im¬ 
portance, but unless cultivators 
in each village can function as a 
group through the village pan- 
chayat and the village coopera¬ 
tive, only a small proportion of the 
farmers can be drawn into the agri¬ 
cultural effort. For this reason, 
much emphasis has been placed on 
the formulation of composite pro- 
duc’ion plans for the entire village. 
The “Appraisal” admits, however, 
that efforts to prepare and imple¬ 
ment such plans have iiot^ yet 
«e<»ded in sufficient degree , though 
useful experience has been game 


The inability to the vil- 

l^e emmniuuty for develc^MBent 
work ia reflected in the alow pro¬ 
gress of the programmes of rural 
works included in the Third Plan 
to tackle the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment in the 
rural areas. The works intended, to 
be taken up under the programme 
include minor irrigation, soil con¬ 
servation, afforestation, drainage, 
land reclamation, flood protection 
and road buildmg. In the execution 
of these works, an important role 
has been assigned to voluntary orga¬ 
nisations including labour coopiera- 
tivcs, hut the “Appraisal” concedes 
that “the process of organising la¬ 
bour cooperatives is still in its early 
stages and, voluntary agencies have 
not yet taken up the execution of 
construction works in rural areas on 
any significant scale” 

Cooperatives 

The Third Plan has assigned a 
wide range of difficult and import¬ 
ant tasks to cooperative organisa¬ 
tions. The success with which the 
cooperatives have addressed them¬ 
selves to these tasks is difficult, if 
not impossible, to judge from the 
statistics of the growth of the num¬ 
ber of societies and their member¬ 
ship or of the extension of their 
operations given in the “Appraisal”. 
For instance, the growth of the total 
volume of short and nredium-term 
credit from Rs 203 crores in I960- 
61 to Rs 267 crores in 1962-63 (as 
against the target of Rs 530 crores 
for 1965-66) cloaks the fact that 
three-fourths of this amount is ac¬ 
counted for by six .States only, 
namely, Maharashtra, U P, Madras, 


artli, Andhni «nd 
zttltabting States, 
creased oetreroge tn terms of vUttigm 
and popoiotion, the overall impact 
of the cooperative moment ia tdU 
relatively small” (italics added). 
Similarly, while the quantum of co* 
opierative credit has increased, 
little success has been achieved in 
Imking credit with marketing and 
with production programmes, to 
which the Plan attaches great im¬ 
portance. And compared to short¬ 
term credit, the progreM of medium 
and long-term credit has been far 
less impressive. Long-term credit 
(loans outs:anding) rose to Rs 60 
crores in 1962-63 from Ks 38 crores 
in 1960-61 as against the Plan tar¬ 
get of Rs 150 crores in 1965-66. 

The Third Plan envisaged the 
setting up of 544 new primary ma^ 
keting societies, of which 210 were 
set up during the first two years, fn 
1961-62 agricultural produce of the 
value of Ks 180 crores was maike- 
ted through cooperaiives which are 
being increasingly associated with 
price support operations for agri¬ 
cultural comrooditiee. About three- 
fourths of the total distribution of 
fertilisers is also being done through 
the cooperatives. In the field of 
processing, the cooperative sugar 
factories, which accounted for 
about 22 per cent of the total out¬ 
put of sugar in the country, are the 
most successful. But processing of 
agricultural products other than 
sugarcane has made comparatively 
less progress. 

The Third Plan, for the first time, 
foimiiiated a detailed programme 
for the development of cooperative 


mi 

the 


Punjab, ift 
“deioke In- 




Table 3 ; Asricultural Proarammes 


Unit 


t s 

|l 




IS 


Irrigation (Addilional area 

benefitted) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Major and Medium 

Million acres 

12 8 

4.5 

35 2 


M'llion acres 

12 8 

69 

53 9 

Soil Conservation 

Million acre«i 

110 

4.4 

40.0 

Dry Farming 

Million acres 

22 0 

10,4 

47.3 

Improved Seeds 

Million acres 

203 

46 

3M 

Consumption of Chemical I 
Nitrogenous 

Phosphatic 

Potaseic 

^ertil sers 
’000 tons (N) 

eoo 

250 

314 

'000 tons (PjO^) 

330 

90 

27.3 

’000 tons (KjCT) 

175 

75 

424 

Orga-’"- «nd nwn Manuring 
Uiban Compost 

Million tons 

2.6 

12 

462 

Rural Comport 

Green Manuring 

Million tons 

84 

43 

51.2 

Million acres 

306 

123 

40.2 

Plant Protection 

Million acres 

34 

6 

17.6 
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forming. It provides for the orgooi- 
•otion of 31U pilot projects, one in 
eoch district of the country, corapri* 
sing in all 3,180 cooperative farm* 
ing societies, and for the support 
and encouragement of cooperative 
farming societies which come up 
volun ariJy through local initiative. 
In the first two years 160 pilot pro¬ 
jects, covering 994 cooperative 
farming societies with a to al area 
of 121,000 acres and a membership 
of 19,800 were formed. In addi¬ 
tion, it is significant to note, 949 
cooperative farming socielies came 
up outside the project areas with a 
membership of 19,462 and an area 
of 121,000 acres. As in the case of 
credit cooperatives, the progress of 
coopera'.ive farming has been uneven 
over the country. In Maharashtra, 
U P, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Kerala, it has been 
encouraging, but elsewhere “ co¬ 
operative farming is still in its early 
beginnings ”, 

Power 

The “Appraisal” anticipates a 
small shortfall in the target of 
power generating capacity, but due 
to a marked improvement in the 
utilisation of capacity the target for 
power generation is expected to 
be fulfilled and even exceeded ■ 


Installed Capacity 
(Mn kW) 

Power Generated 
(B'llion kW hrs) 


ej 

S 2 ? 

nj 

o-H 


43 <9 




V 

6 

OJ ^ 
V. ^ ^ 
•4^ - in 
J5 jc t£) 

3^.2 


12.70 7 75 12 50 

45 0 29.8 — 


At the same tune, it is expiected 
that owing to delays in the expan¬ 
sion of industries such as fertilisers, 
aluminium, steel, etc, there will be 
a shortfall of about 1 million kW 
in the demand for power in the last 
year of the Plan as compared with 
original estimates. As a result, with 
the exception of a few States, such 
as Andhra, Gujarat, Punjab, Raja¬ 
sthan and U P, the power supply 
position in the rest of the country 
is expected to be satisfactory by the 
end of the Plan. The shortage in 
these States is expected to be met 
through inter-State links among 
neighbouring States. 

The cost of the power programme 
in the public sector was estimated 
at Rs 1,039 crores, of which Rs 
569 crores or roughly 54 per cent 
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is expected to be spent in the first 
three years. Meanwhile, the coats 
of some of the schemes, such as the 
^aravathy, Talcher and Rana Pra- 
tap Sagar projects, have gone up 
considerably over Plan estimates 
and, besides, some new projects have 
also been taken up for execution in 
the Third Plan. As a result the 
outlay on power will need to be in¬ 
creased by Rs 91 crores over the 
Plan estimate. 

An important lesson of the acute 
and widespread power shortage in 
the last years of the Second Plan 
and the first two years of the Third 
is the need to plan power develop¬ 
ment well in advance of anticipat¬ 
ed increase in demand. It is esti¬ 
mated that generating capacity will 
have to be expanded on average by 
about 2 million kW in each year 
of the next Plan. Keeping this in 
view, advance action on a number 
of Fourth Plan schemes has been 
initiated. By September 1963 
.schemes with a total capacity of 0.7 
million kW had been accepted foi 
such action. 

The Third Plan envisaged an out¬ 
lay of Rs 264 crores on village and 
small industries. Of this, about Rs 
126 crores, or 48 |)er cent, are ex¬ 
pected to be spent in the first three 
years. Except on khadi and village 
industries, on which 56 per cent of 
the targetted outlay is expected to 
be incurred, the progress of expen¬ 
diture on the other programmes has 
lagged behind. Even on small scale 
Industrie;!, apropos which the “Ap¬ 
praisal” claims “an impressive 
growth of a variety of engineering 
and non-engineering small scale in¬ 
dustries over the last few years”, 
only 43 per cent of the outlay has 
been incurred in the first three 
vears. It needs to be said, however, 
that the Government programme 
for village and small industries con- 
sists mostly of financial, technical 
and other assistance, and, therefore, 
the progress of Government expen¬ 
diture need not necssarily reflect 
the growth of the industries. 

The principal justification for the 
large investment on village and 
small industries is their high em¬ 
ployment potential. The Plan esti¬ 
mated that they will provide whole- 
time employment to some 9 lakh 
persons and part-time employment 
to about 8 million persons. Com¬ 
pared with these targets, it is esti¬ 
mated that during the two years 


ff 

1961-63, addidonal whcde-tiine em¬ 
ployment was created for about 2.5 
lakh persons and part-time employ¬ 
ment for about 6 lakh persons. The 
relatively slower expansion of part- 
time employment seems to point to 
slow progress of the khadi pro¬ 
gramme which is expected to pro¬ 
vide mostly part-time employment. 

Industrial Programme 

The Plan estimated that the pro¬ 
gramme for industries and minerals 
in the public sector would require 
an investment of Rs 1,800 crores. 
Against this, the financial provision 
made in the Plan was Rs 1,520 
crores, or about Rs 300 crores less 
than the requirement. The revised 
estimate of the investment require¬ 
ment of the public sector industries 
and minerals programme is Rs 2,292 
crores, or Rs 484 crores more than 
the Plan estimate. The actual out¬ 
lay is also expected to exceed the 
Plan estimate, but only by Rs 234 
crores, so that the spill-over into 
the Fourth Plan is now expected to 
be Rs 538 crores as against Rs 300 
crores estimated in the Plan. 

The “Appraisal” explains the 
substantial increase in the estimate 
of the investment requirement of 
the industrial programme thus : 
“When the Third Plan was prepar¬ 
ed, estimates of the cost of certain 
projects had not been made and 
such preliminary itidication of costa 
as could be had was taken in¬ 
to account. Estimates of costs have 
now been made on receipt of more 
detailed informatiem on the basis of 
project reports. There has also been 
a general increase in construct'on 
costs. Moreover in some cases the 
scope of the projects was enlarg¬ 
ed-” 

Of the revised estimate of outlay 
of Rs 1,150 crores on industries by 
the Centre over the five-year period, 
the outlay in the first three is esti¬ 
mated at Rs 556 crores, or about 
48 per cent. Thus more than half 
the investment remains to be made 
in the last two years. 

The major shortfalls expected in 
the Plan targets of production are 
given in Table 4. Even the brief 
review contained in the “Appraisal” 
is sufficient to indicate that fau'ty 
and Incomplete planning of projects 
and delays in implementation, ra¬ 
ther than shortage of foreign ex¬ 
change, were the principal causes 
of the slow progress of a number 





fd vital public sector projects. It is 
admitted that *‘the progress of pro* 
jects could be speeded up if ade¬ 
quate care is taken initially to plan 
the project in sufficient detail, to 
define its scope (and adhere to it), 
to estimate the cost and foreign ex¬ 
change requirements with sufficient 
degree of precision and to lay down 
realistic schedules of implementa¬ 
tion. The lack of adequate prepara¬ 
tory planning has largely contri¬ 
buted to the delay in the imple¬ 
mentation of certain projects in the 
public sector for which even foreign 
exchange credit was available. In 
order that planning of projects is 
done in sufficient detail, it appears 
tsccessary to set up appropriate 
planning units in the Ministries and 
design and technical organisations 
in major public sector undertak¬ 
ings.” 

As for the private sector, in ag¬ 
gregative financial terms investment 
in industry has probably kept pace 
with Plan expectations, Dut pro¬ 
gress in such crunal sectors as steel 
castings and forgings, special steels, 
aluminium, machine tools, cement 
and fertilisers is far from satisfac¬ 
tory High priority projerts have 
laced difficulties in arranging foreign 
collaboration and even in raising 
funds locally, while relatively low 
priority projects have sailed through 
fairly smoothly — as in the Second 
Plan. 

The overall position in respect of 
the industrial programme, both 
public and private, at the end of 
the Third Plan is anticipated in 
the “Appraisal” to he as follows; 
“The targets in several industries 
would be fulfilled or at any rate 
considerable advance made . 
There will, however, be shortfalls 
in certain crucial sectors. As a re¬ 
sult the full benefits from the pro¬ 
grammes envisaged in the Third 
Plan would be available only after 
a year or two and the Fourth Plan 
will start at a comparatively lower 
base than originally enyisaged” 

Minerals and Oil 

As noted above, the estimate of 
the investment required to carry 
through the public sector programme 
for minerals and oil has been re¬ 
vised upwards from Rs 478 croies 
as given in the Plan to Rs 662 
crorcs, Of this, actual cxpeliditure 
during the five years is expected 
to be only Rs 529 crores, leaving 


a spill-over of Rs 133 notes into 
the Fourth Plan. Of the antic'psted 
outlay in the Third Plan, only Rs 
193 crores. or about 37 per cent, 
are expected to be spent in the first 
three years. 

Investment in oil explorat'on and 
production in particular has lagged 
behind expectations and it is esti¬ 
mated that as against Rs 202 crores, 
which is the revised estimate of the 
cost of the programme included in 
the Plan, only Rs 147 crores will 
be sjient in the five years. Inevit¬ 
ably, therefore, “a substantial part 
of the eulared physical programme 
will be left to be completed in the 
Fourth Plan”. Refining capacity is 
expected to reach 17 9 million tons 
by the end of the Plan, with the 


expsmion of the three puhitc Me> 
tor ^fineries by 2.55 million tons 
and the establishment of the new 
refinery at Cochin with a capacity 
of another 2.55 million tons. How¬ 
ever, full capacity production at the 
public sector refineries is not ex¬ 
pected till the first year of the 
Fourth Plan and may not, in fact, 
materialise even then. 

\ shortfall of about 9 million 
tons is expected in the production 
target for coal. This is entirely the 
result of the inability of the Na¬ 
tional Coal Development Corpora¬ 
tion and the Singareni collierhs, 
both in the public sector, to fulfill, 
their targets. The sector-wise pro¬ 
duction of coal i.s shown in the next 


page. 


Table 4 : Major Shortfalls in Industrial Programme 



Unit 

Plan Target 
1965-66 

1963-64 

Anticipated 


Iron an-t Steel 





Steel Ingots 

Million tons 

92 

57 

7.8 

Saleable Steel 

Million tons 

6.8 

4.3 

5B 

Pig Iron for Sale 

M»Mton tons 

I 5 

l.l 

1 2 

A'lov Tool and Stainless Steel 

’000 tons 

200 


50 

Aluminium 

’000 tons 

80 

50 

68 

fonn-r 

’000 tons 

20 

95 

17.4 

Cast Iron Pipes 

‘000 tons 

800 

250 

550 

Steel Wire Ropes 

000 tons 

40 

10 

25 

Castings and Forgings 





Steel Castings 

^000 tons 

200 

50 

150 

Stre] Forging«» 

*000 Ions 

200 

58 

150 

Machine Tools 

R« crores 

30 

14 5 

25 

Bo lers 

Rs crores 

25 

5 

12 

Automobile* 





Passenger C.irs 

’000 Nos 

30 

21 

25 

Commercial Vehicles 

*000 Nos 

60 

27 

54 

Motor Cycles and Scooters 

’000 Nos 

50 

30 

45 

Buyclen 

Million Nos 

2 

1.2 

1.6 

Sewing Machines 

’000 Nos 

700 

400 

600 

Coaled Abr-sives 

’000 reams 

400 

200 

300 

r.rinditig Wheels 

’000 tons 

5.4 

28 

40 

Clocks 

’000 Nos 

200 

70 

80 

Tme-picccs 

’000 Nos 

1 200 

140 

500 

Welches 

’000 Nos 

I 200 

50 

400 

Winding Wires 

’000 tons 

24 

8 

12 

Dry Battrnes 

MObon Nos 

3'iO 

260 

25 

Storage Batteries 

’000 Nos 

800 

600 

750 

Radio Receivers 

’000 Nos 

800 

-100 

650 

Fertilisers 





Nitrogenous 

’000 tons fNJ 

(ton 

240 

500 

Phosphat'C 

’000 tons (P^Oj) 

400 

111.5 

200 

He.iw Cheraicats 





Sulphuric Acid 

'OnO tons 

1,500 

539 

1,250 

Soda Ash 

'000 tons 

450 

284 

350 

Pla.stics 

’000 tons 

74 

24 

69 5 

Paints and Varnishes 

’000 tons 

140 

72 

100 

Bicycle Tvres 

Million tons 

30 9 

14 

18 

Paper and Paperboard 

’OnO tons 

700 

425 

580 

Newsprint 

'(.)(>[) ions 

120 

27 

29 

Cement 

M’lbon tons 

13 

93 

120 

Refractories 

Million tons 

1 5 

09 

1.1 

Cotton Yam 

M llion lbs 

2 250 

2 000 

2 175 

Cotton Cloth 

Million vards 

5,800 

5,200 

5,550 

Rayon Filament 

Million Ibe 

140 

75 

110 

Rayon Grade Pulp 

'000 tons 

90 

20 

58 
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Ptan 1963-64 
Target Antici¬ 
pated 

{AiUUon tons) 

l&riy 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

195666 

N C D C ' 

31 0 

11.43 

24.04 

Singareni 

6.1 

3.56 

4.10 

Private sectoi 

■ 61.5 

54.0 

61 74 

Total 

9B.6 

69.04 

89 88 


Tramport and Communications 


Against a financial provision of 
Rs 1,486 crores for transport and 
communications in the Third Plan, 
the cost of approved programmes 
was estimated at Rs 1,630. The cost 
of the programmes has since been 
revised upwards to Rs 2,070 and 
actual outlay is now expected to be 
Rs 1,965 crores over the five years. 
Of this, Rs 1,050 are expected to 
spent in the first three years. Esti¬ 
mates of cost and outlays for the 
different programmes under trans¬ 
port and communications are shown 
in Table 5. The cost of the trans¬ 
port programme has increased from 
Rs 1,475 crores to Rs 1,907 crores 
and that of the communications pro¬ 
gramme from Rs 154 crores to Rs 
163 crores. 

The development programme for 
the railways in the Plan was drawn 
up on the basis of an estimated 245 
million tons of originating traffic in 
1965-66. Subsequently it was re¬ 
vised to provide rail capacity to 
carry 260 million tons However, 
owing to the shortfalls likely in the 
production of steel, coal, cement, 
etc, originating traffic in the last 
year of the Plan is now estimated at 
241 million tons. It is proposed 
nevertheless to carry through the ex¬ 
panded programme, so that trans¬ 
port capacity will be a little ahead 
of demand at the beginning of the 
Fourth Plan. Expenditure on rail¬ 
ways during the first three years is 
expected to be Rs 867 crores or 
about 68 per cent of the Plan 
provision. 

The Plan provided for an outlay 
of Rs 272 crores on roads, Rs 222 
crores by the Stales and Rs 50 cro¬ 
res by the Centre. The estimate of 
the cost of the States’ programme 
has been revised to Rs 241 crores 
and that of J&e Centre’s programme 
to Rs 175 crores. The large, in¬ 
crease rf Rs 125 crores in the Cen¬ 
tre’s pr^^ramme is partly accounted 
for by schemes connected with the 
Emergency which are expected to 
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cast lls' 75 emta. E^ii|>etidR»n on 
roads daring ^ first three years is 
esthnoM at Ks 220 crores Ri 
142 crores by the States and Rs 78 
crores by the Centre. The pace of 
progiess of road transport was af¬ 
fected by difficulties in obtaining 
commercial vehicles. Over the five 
years the number of commercial 
vehicles was expected to increase by 
165,000. This target may not he 
reached. 

In shipping, the Plan provided 
for a gross addition to tonnage of 
375,000 CRT and, allowing for re¬ 
placements, for a net addition of 


availahility of ri^ps on anuar 
tenna 4h«R anticipated, ridps 
gating 6.07 lakh CRT have alrettly 
been obtained or ordered. The Plan 
tar^t of raising the Capacity of die 
major ports fi^ 37 million tons 
as at the end of the Second Plan 
to 49 million tons by 1965-66 ia 
expected to be realised. 

The progress of the more import¬ 
ant programmes in education, health, 
housing and welfare of backward 
classes, is indicated in Table 6, 
along with the Plan targets and the 
likely achievements by 1965-66, 


Table 5 > Transport and Communications 


{R» Crorts) 



Est-maled Cost 


Outlay 



Plan 

Revised 

Plan 

Anticipated Anticipated 


Estimate 

Estimate 

Provision 

1961-64 

1961-66 

T ran sport 

1,475 5 

1,907 1 

1,3150 

964 3 

1,8150 

Railways 

940 0 

1,196 0 

890 0 

654 1 

1,196.0 

Roads 

324 1 

478 0 

272 0 

220 0 

4163 

Road Transport 

26 0 

27.0 

25 0 

14,7 

23.2 

Shipping 

57.6 

57 6 

56 8 

190 

51.0 

Inland Water Transport 7.5 

87 

5.5 

2.8 

65 

Ports 

105.1 

131 8 

86 5 

48 I 

1106 

Lighthouses, etc 


6.0 

60 

32 

60 

Tourysm 

77 

7 7 

7 7 

22 

48 

Other Transport 

1.5 

1 5 

1 1 

02 

06 

Communications 

154.4 

163.2 

1.35.0 

87 9 

149.0 

Total 

1,629 9 

2,070 3 

1,486 0 

1,052 2 

1,964 0 


Table 6 : Education, Health, Houiing and Welfare of Backward Classes 



Unit 

Plan Target 

Expected 

■Achievement 

1963-64 

Likely 

Achievement 

1965-66 

Education 

1 General Education: Students 
(a) Classes 1-V 

in Schools 
lakhs 

496 2 

452 1 

5197 

(b) Classes VI-VIII 

lakhi 

101 7 

92 2 

109 3 

(c) Classes IX-XI 

Irtkh-. 

45.6 

44.2 

52.6 

2. Technical EducaUon 

(a) Degree Courses 

(Annual Admission) 

Nos 

19,137 

20,430 

23,130 

(b) Diploma Courses 

(Annual Admission) 

Nos 

37,390 

36,320 

47,546 

Health 

1. Institutions 

(a) Hospital beds 

(b) Primary Health Un'ts 

’000 Nos 

240 1 

214 0 

240.1 

Nos 

5,000 

3 900 

5,000 

(c) Family Planning Centres 

Nos 

8,200 

4.500 

8,200 

2 Personnel 

(a) Medical Colleges 

(Intake) 

Nos 

8 000 

9,219 

11,500 

(b) Doctors 

’000 Nos 

81 0 

80 0 

85 0 

(c) Nurses 

’000 Nos 

45,0 

35.2 

45,0 

Housing 

1 Subsidised Industnal 

Hous-ng 

Nos 

73 000 

31.700 

66 300 

2. Low-Income Housmg 

Nos 

75 000 

29 000 

59 000 

3. Shim Clearance Scheme 

Nos 

100.000 

45 600 

88,100 

4. Village Housing Projects 

Nos 

125,000 

16,500 

66,500 

Wel.'are of Backward Classes 

1. Tribal "lleveloonieni Focks 

Nos 

450 

224 

450 

2. Post Metric Scholanhips 

Nos 

350,OQO 

173,604 

313,000 
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The Associated Cexoetit Cotopanies Limited 

Statement of the Chairman, Shri Dharamsey M Khatau 


the following is a summary of 
the statement issued tp share¬ 
holders by Shri Dharamsey M. Kha¬ 
tau, Chairman, The Associated Ce 
ment Companies Limited, on the 
Company’s working for the year erd- 
ed Slat luly 196S <The Antnial 
'General Meeting of the Conjpanv 
will be held on Fridav, ' the 17th 
January 1964 at 4 p ni at Patkar 
Hall of S.N.D.T Women's flnivei 
sity, 1, Nath'bai Thackersey Road. 
Off Queen’s Road, Fort. Bombay 

Tlie world received with a seiisi 
of great shock and hewildeiinent the 
news of the assassination of Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy We in India 
have lost a sincere and gewd friend 
and the world will be infinitely 
poorer for the absence of this great 
statesman of high purpose And in 
Maharashtra, with the passing of 
Mr. M. S. Kannarnwai, the Chief 
Minister, we have lost an able ad 
ministrator who had endeared him¬ 
self to the peop'e by his simplicity, 
integrity and fairmiridedness. These 
tragic losses, from fur and near, will 
undoubtedly have their repercussions 
on all of us. 

Though we opeiatcd undei u fai 
less tense atmosphere politically 
than in the previous year, the state 
of emergency caused by the Chinese 
aggression still continues C/o\erii- 
ment is lialurally anxious to find 
additional funds to meet the great 
task of defending the country against 
all eventualities. Extra financial 
burdens have had to be borne by 
all. These levies, coupled w’th I'sing 
cost of production, have had a 
marked effect on the Company’s 
working. It is hoped that in the 
coming year the indications given 
by the Finance Minister of review 
ing fiscal policies would result in 
greater confidetice and lead to in¬ 
creased industrial activity and pro¬ 
duction. The Directors’ report has 
drawn attention to these and other 
difficuUi'>s that have affected the 
Company’s operational resni's dii'uip 
the year, despite increased produc¬ 
tion and sales. Once again it has 
become necessary to diaw from re¬ 
serves to pav a reasonable diVid 

end. 


Rim in Coals 

I'heie 1ms been a'steady use in 
the cost of production despite con¬ 
tinuous efforts to hold it in check 
by improvements and innovations 
In two yfears railway freight rales 
have gone up by some 15 per cent 
and coal prices In 12 5 per < -nl. 
The prices of cnnsiiinable stores and 
spares have soared up by about 15 
per cent. And the .spiral has bi'en 
urged upward by increasei! royalty 
rates, higher contributions to Gov • 
errmieni Provident Fund and State 
Health Insurance etc Other import¬ 
ant factors responsible for rising 
costs aic the steady deterioration m 
the quality of coal available, the 
imposition of powei cuts and ri-s 
tnctions on supply fiom elecliiritv 
grids. 

Cement Pnoe* 

Since the retention price of IG 
60..SO jier tonne for the Company's 
cement was fixed on l«t November 
1961, there havi- been substantial 
increases in the cost of production 
— due dirertly to Ooverninent ac¬ 
tion The Industry made repeated 
repre.sentatioiis to Governinenl to 
afford necessary relief, and it was 
only on l.st June 190.1 i.e after 19 
months that Government granted 
an iiKtease of Rs 2 75 pet tonne, 
hut there was a simultaneous cut 
m the selling agents’ commission, 
tints the net increase to the Com¬ 
pany was only Rs 2.50 pei tonne 
Tins belated but welcome increase 
was, however, inadequate to cover 
thi' very heavy loss m returns 
amounting to over a crorc of rupees 
already incurred by the Company 
Costs have further increased since 
June 1965 on account of factors 
beyond the Industry’s control, and 
I would urge that Government 
sliotild at the earliest opportunity 
examine these increases and afford 
(TuiCk relief to the Industry in or¬ 
der to help it plav its due patt in 
the national development 

Industrial Policy 

While on the subject of cement 
prices, and Government’s pricing 
policy, I would like biielly to refer 
to' the World Bank Mtssion’.s obser¬ 
vations on Indian Economy, and 


the pricing and price contrtM policiy 
of the Government. The Mission’s 
opinion apjiears to be that : 
i low prices will tend to discou¬ 
rage production, reduce the in¬ 
centive to invest in expansion 
and will encourage the wasteful 
use of resources; 

II the policy of controlling prices 
in key-industries has diverted ca¬ 
pital from priority sectors—the 
very sectors where the need for 
i'X|)arision is greatest ! 

111 . the cost plus formula, the nor¬ 
mal basis for price fixation, is 
singularly iinconducive to e0T<n- 
ency and that 

o there is a growing recognition in 
India that prices fixed for basic 
cominodilies such as coal, iron 
and .steel, and cement are far 
too low. 

We ourselves have had occasions 
tr exjiress similar views regarding 
(ioverninent’s programmes and poli¬ 
cies The variou.s Chambers of Com- 
incrrc have already brought thes,' 
observations to the notice of Gov¬ 
ernment. The Cement Industry 
strongly urges (Government to give 
due weight to these aspects of the 
-Mission's report and to allow a 
satisfactory pride, whiidi will enable 
It to pay a satisfactory dividend, 
and also have something left over 
to plough back into the business. 
This is essential for the expansion 
of this vital basic industry. 

Development and 
Kehabilitatlon Allowance 

I would also like to refer to the 
cumbersome procedure by which 
the Company is fir.st required to 
deposit the net rehabilitation allo¬ 
wance after paying tax. in a sepa- 
late account to be j’oiiitly operated 
by the Government of India and 
the Company. Rehabilitation expen¬ 
ses can be released from this ac¬ 
count only on the strength of au¬ 
dited certificates of actual expendi¬ 
ture incurred on development and 
rehabilitation of plant and machi¬ 
nery. Even then, certain items of 
legitimate expenditure incurred such 
as on crane gantries, power houses, 
railway sidings, buildings for flota- 
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Bwadito n, iim ' ' 

tiofn plant etc., essential lor effici> 
ent woricing and maintenance of 
the cement plant, are treated as in> 
admissible by Grovprnnipnt. Hiere 
does not seem to be any justifica¬ 
tion for this and we hope that Gov¬ 
ernment policy and procedure will 
be suitably modified. 


bonns achme for ^ CseMk 
dustry nniat be welcomed. iJiMln' 
the scheme, a manufacliirer wid 
paid a small bonus for every tonne 
of extra production during the ca¬ 
lendar year 196.3 which is in ex¬ 
cess of the best performance achiev¬ 
ed by any unit during any of the 
years 1960, 1961 and 1962. This 
will of course mean bettering the 
best performance of the previous 
three years, and is, therefore, an 
excellent challenge to the Industry. 

Expanuon, RdiabiliUtioti 
and Divcrsificatton 



bai made ptogttu. The wodciisig till 
31st Midco 1963 has shown # ipds 
of 8a 92 lakhs of which, as mpch 
as Rs 72 lakhs is on account of 
unrecouped depreciation. This is in¬ 
evitable Mnce, in a hcavv capital* 
jnten^ve project, the attainment trf 
a satisfactory level of output is a 
time-consuming process, which may 
take about 3 years. To provide the 
Company with certain balancii^ 
equipment to meet the demand for 
machinery, AVB has decided on a 
further expansion of their project 


Coal and Parkins Material 

The position regarding coal sup¬ 
plies quantity-wise, has eased con¬ 
siderably following the steady im¬ 
provement in transport Unfortu¬ 
nately. the quality continues to be 
a matter of serious concern, because 
this affects, very markedly, both the 
quantity and the quality of clinker 
produced, disproportionately in¬ 
creasing the cost of cement produc¬ 
tion. The quality of Indian coal of 
all grades has deteriorated over the 
last few years while its price has 
steadily risen. Government’s action 
in encouraging the conversion of 
cement factoricji located in South 
India and Gujarat to oil-firing at 
a subsidised cost consequently comes 
as a welcome relief The factory 
at Dwarka has been converted to 
<m 1, and the Madukkarai factory 
will follow suit shortly. In due 
course, the Ki.stna and Sevalia fac¬ 
tories and the new factory at Pot- 
bandar, will also use oil instead of 
coal in their kilns. 

So far as packing materials are 
concerned, we suflored heavily from 
Government’s insistenee on fixing 
the packing charges for cement on 
the basis of a 50:50 use of new 
and second-hand bags. The frenzi¬ 
ed attempts of many companies to 
secure second-hand bags in as large 
numbers as possible served only to 
create an artificial demand which 
shot up prices of second-hand bags 
to a level far above the permitted 
packing charges. The Industry as a 
whole represented to Government 
the impracticability of such norms 
for the fixation of packing charges 
Government revised the packing 
ratio of old to new bags from 1:1 
to 1:2 from August 1963. Even 
this ratio is high, and efforts will 
have to he made by the Industry 
. f to persuade Government to fix the 
ratio at the more rational level of 
1:3 

lltcenljve Bonun Sch^m^ 

V!or Cement Industry 

The announcement by Govern¬ 
ment early in 1963 of an incentive 
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The Company’s progranrune of 
expansion and modernisation has 
been progressing as well as it could 
under the prevailing circumstances. 
The first unit of our new Jamul 
Works, which will manufacture 
“Slag" cement by utilizing granula¬ 
ted slag from the Bhilai steel plant, 
IS expected to go into production by 
the end of 1964. The construction 
of the new “dry process” plant at 
Porbandar is also making progress. 
The production of special cements 
such as Silvicrete, slag cement, oil 
well cement, hydrophobic cement, 
etc. was stepped up and the manu¬ 
facture of other ACC products — 
FIREBRICKS/ACCOCID, ACCO- 
SET-.50 and ACCOPROOF — also 

made steady progress. The machine 
and fabrication shops of the New 
Engineering Works at Shahabad 
went into production fti the Third 
quarter of 1963. Efforts are being 
made to enlarge the scope of the 
engineering activity at Shahabad in 
technical collaboration with Messrs. 
Hitachi Ltd., of Japan. The ACC 
Technical Training Institute at Ky- 
niore, started in 1957, is being en¬ 
larged to double the annual intake 
of apprentices. In course of time 
it will turn out skilled craftsmen to 
meet all our needs. 

ACC’s Central Research Station 

Construction work on our Cent¬ 
ral Research Station at Thana is 
progressing satisfactorily. This sta¬ 
tion, the first of its kind in India, 
will devote itself primarily to tech¬ 
nological and applied research on 
cement and concrete and other pro¬ 
ducts manufactured by the Compa¬ 
ny. 

ACC-Vickers-BaboocIi Ltd. 

The Hea% Engineering Plant of 
ACC-Vickers-Babo^ Ltd., which 


Lahour-Blanageiiient RcUtlona 

Labour.Management relations at 
the Works and Collieries continued 
to be cordial except at the Nowro- 
zabad Colliery, where, owing to the 
misguided attitude of the labour 
union, it was not possible to ope¬ 
rate the Coal Washery well for 
some considerable time. In August- 
September of the current financial 
year, there was an unjustified and 
illegal strike at our Kymore Works 
which lasted for 26 days. The strike 
was called off finally through the 
good offices of the Labour Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh and it was ag¬ 
reed to have the dispute arbitrated. 

The Company’s disputes pending 
before various Tribunals in respect 
of bonus from 1956-57 onwards 
have been satisfactorily settled with 
the majority of our unions which 
are affiliated to the Indian National 
Cement Workers’ Federation. As 
part of the settlement and in the 
interests of industrial peace and in¬ 
creased production, we agreed to 
pay additional bonus amounting to 
Rs 41 lakhs towards all the claims 
for the years 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
Only about 7% of our labour force 
who are members of unions affiliated 
to the All India Cement Workers’ 
Federation have not taken advan¬ 
tage of this settlement and are pur 
suing the dispute before the Nation 
al Tribunal. 

I would like to express on your 
behalf, the Management’s warm ap¬ 
preciation of the loyalty, hard work 
and whole-hearted co-operation of 
the Company’s employees. 

Bombay, 2nd December, 1963. 

NB: The above summary is not s 
document purporting to oe a lepoit 
of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 
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Mirlo0 Synlh^tie Fibres & Chemicals Limited 


Speech of the Chairman of the Meeting Shree S Vaidyanatha Aiyar 


^TBE following is the imeech deli¬ 
vered by Shri S Vaidyanatha 
Aiyar, Chairman of the Annual 
General Meeting of Nirlon Synthetic 
Fibres & Chemicals Limited at the 
5A Annual General Meeting of the 
Company held on the 16th Decem¬ 
ber 1963 ; 

Gentlemen, 

I extend to you all a hearty wel¬ 
come to the 5th Annual General 
Meeting of your Company. 

Before I proceed to matters spe¬ 
cific to your Company, I must ex¬ 
press our profound sorrow at the 
tragic assassination of President 
Kennedy and the demise of Shri 
M S Kannatnwar, our Chief Minis¬ 
ter and five top Officials of our 
Defence Services. 

As participants m the Prosperity 
of your Company, you will appre¬ 
ciate that the whole project came 
into existence owing to the vision, 
the enterprising spirit and business 
acumen of the entrepreneurs, Shree 
Nanubhai Jhaveri and his brother 
Shree Pramod Jhaveri, the well- 
known Jewellers. The successful 
completion of the project owes 
much to their Highness the Maha¬ 
raja and Maharani of Travancore 
and His Highness Madansinhji the 
Maharao Saheb of Kutch. 

By and large, Nylon occupies a 
place of importance. It is a syn¬ 
thetic fibre created by modern tech¬ 
nology and has proved to be vital 
for industrial development in many 
countries. In India, it is in great 
demand for several purposes. Apart 
from its high utility value for tyre 
cord, it is used foi fabrics for rain 
wear, ground sheets, light-weight 
tents, gun equipment covers, safety 
belts and parachute harnesses. Its 
tensile strength, its resistance to 
water and its durability combined 
with lightness render it eminently 
suitable for commercial, industrial 
and defence requirements. 

Because of this development, the 
establishment of the Nylon Plant of 
Messrs Nanubhai Industries now 
known as Nirlon Synthetic Fibres & 
Chemicals Limited is of relevance 
and importance. Your Company 
will be of increasing importance in 


the years to come as India's indus¬ 
tries and military requirements and 
resources develop. The new name of 
the Company encompasses admirab¬ 
ly the purposes of this Organisation 
which was promoted and organised 
in 19S8 and was intended to deve¬ 
lop into an integrated synthetic 
fibre v-ertical unit. 

ExiMnsioB Programme 

The Company has, you will be 
pleased to learn, decided to go 
ahead with its Rs 10 crore program¬ 
me of expanding its present capa¬ 
city for Nylon yarn production and 
of undertaking for the first time in 
this country the production of Nylon 
tyre cord and also of Caprolactam, 
the much coveted principal raw 
material for the Nylon industry 

The range of the Company’s pro¬ 
duction, at present covers Nylon 
yarn of 15D, 20D, 30D, 60D and 
70D. The Company’s entire produc¬ 
tion is readily absorbed since there 
is an ever growing demand for Ny¬ 
lon yarn in the country both for 
civilian and Defence requiicments 
The quality of the yarn produced 
by the Company is satisfactory. This 
is naturally due to the rigid quality 
control enforced at evei 7 stage of 
manufacture. The full produciion 
of the Plant is expected to resuli in 
an annual turn-over of Rs 4 trores. 

Further, with a view to meeting 
the speedily growing demand for 
Nylon, the Company has decided to 
raise its capacity for Nylon yarn 
production to 5.6 tons a day from 
2 tons a day as at present. This is 
a happy augury for the future. The 
necessary industnal licence for ex- 
riansion of capacity has already 
been obtained by the Company and 
negotiations with the U S Govern¬ 
ment Ijending Agency for a Foreign 
Exchange Loan are in progress. 

The expansion programme is ex¬ 
pected to cost about Rs 2.77 crores 
inclusive of Rs 1.68 crores in for¬ 
eign exchange. The original Nylon 
Plant of the Company has been so 
designed as to accommodate addi¬ 
tional Plant ahd Equipment without 
«ny - addHional construction work. 
Y*ur Company has chalked out 


plans to undertake within the licen¬ 
sed capacity manufacture of stretch¬ 
ed Nylon yarn used by the Hosiery 
industry and Nylon tyre cord re¬ 
quired by the Automotive, Tyre In¬ 
dustry, Nylon Tyre Cord ia now fast 
replacing viscose tyre cord in the 
production of Rubber tyres for auto¬ 
mobile heavy duty vehicles and air¬ 
craft in U S A & Europe. 

For the main raw material Cap¬ 
rolactam, your Company depends on 
imports at present from Messrs Al¬ 
lied Chemical Corporation, USA. 
The imports of this material are 
paid for through exports of fabrics. 
The Company has commenced its 
export programme and has been 
able to export to Europe, Middle* 
East and Far East luid has establish¬ 
ed some important connection in 
these areas. Further the Company 
has been able to secure firm orders 
for exports to meet all the foreign 
exchange requirements. This scheme 
will continue to operate till the 
Company’s own Caprolactam Plant 
starts functioning. In order to save 
the foreign exchange expended on 
raw material imports, the Company 
has already secured a licence for 
the cstabli^inent of a Caorolactam 
Plant with a daily capacity of 12 
Ions. The Company is nei»otiatine 
for collaboration with a firm of 
international re))ule, the largest pro¬ 
ducers of Caprolactam in the USA, 
and the Central Government have 
indicated approval of the terms of 
negotiations, h u> proposed to set 
up the Caprolactam Factory at 
Thana where Phenol required for 
the pioduction of CaproDetam will 
be available The over-all capacity 
of the proposed Caprolactam Plant 
will be big enough to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the Nylon industry 
in the Country. When the Capro- 
lactam Plant i.s m full production, 
it is expected to yield 60 tons ncr 
day of Ammonium Sulphate, a Nit- 
rogen-rirh fertiliser as a by-pro¬ 
duct. It will be also possible to tap 
Cyclohexanone, an important inter¬ 
mediary compound used in a num¬ 
ber of industries such as paints, 
lacquers, pesticides and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals. We should be able to achieve 
these targets with the co-operation 
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of all of you as well as those new 
memberB who are expected to Join 
us. 

Now, I turn to what is uppermost 
in your mind, the Accounts. The 
Accounts for the year ended Slst 
March 1963, reveal the position as 
follows; 

Sales for the first 4 
months of produc¬ 
tion. (The Com¬ 
pany commenced 
production on 2nd 
December 1962 : 

Profit before depre¬ 
ciation ; 

Deduct depreciation 
including extra 
shift allowance on 


Balance-Sheet ns 14,03.984 

The loss is msfitdy to our 
providing depreciation on the dimi¬ 
nishing balance method which hatu- 
rally would be heavy during the 
first few years. Development Rebate 
at 20 per ent on the Value of Plant' 
and Machinery installed is' a.Varia> 
ble under the Income Tax Act. Re¬ 
serve for the Development Rebate 
will be created when sufficient pro¬ 
fits are available. 

The Sales for the subsequent 8 
months from April to November 
1963 amounted to Ra 1,49,52,000. 
The shareholders can loojc with con- 


may inform yop that we intend 
to enter the Capital market for the 
issue of .l,06,00j0 Equity Shares of 
the,,face value of Rs 100 each for 
qa^ at par. 

Before I conclude, 1 wish to ex¬ 
press on behalf of the Board, my 
appreciation for the co-operation 
and valuable services rendered bv 
our foreign collaborators and loyal 
services of our staff and workmen 
at the Factory. 

Now, I move that the Accounts 
be adopted. 

Bombay, 

l6th December 196.3. 


Rs 28,58,985 
Rs 2,69,882 


The Scindia Steam Navigation Company Ltd 

Statement of the Chairman, Shri Dharamsey M Khatau 


THE followuig IS the summary of 
the S aiemcnt of Shri Dharam-, 
sey M Khatau. Chairman, The Scin¬ 
dia Steam Navigation Company Ltd. 
made at the 44tli Annua! General 
Meeting of the Shareholdeis on 
Wednesday, the 18th Dcc''mbei 
1963, at .Scindia House. Bnllaid 
Estate. Bonibav , 

The improvement m the Com¬ 
pany's retjults in the year under le- 
view. obseived .Shri Dhaiam>cy 
M Khatau, Chaiiinaii of the Scin¬ 
dia S earn Navigation Co Ltd, in 
his statement to the Shareliolders of 
the Comoany at the 41th Annual 
General Meeting was due to impio 
yed perfoimanee and the upward 
revision of freight rales coupled 
with such ratiuuulisatuin of the fleet 
and services as the Company athie- 
ved in It', oveisea-" trade- having 
due regard to its essentially linei 
nature. The 10 jiei cent increase in 
the Westbound freights had come 
not a dav too soon inasmuch as these 
freights had renia'tied steady at the 
same level since 1957 

Regarding pmn'oymeni of 10/ 
12,000 d w t ships as trrmps foi 
carnage of cargoes presently being 
carried by Liner ves-els, he said this 
would lead to wasteful eom’"‘t'tion. 
Shri Khatau requested the Govern¬ 
ment of India to bear this in mind 
and to »ec that no nar-aHel service 
is sought to be established by tramp 
interests, as such a step would mene- 
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ly give a set-back to what has already 
been achieved by Indian shipping in 
the held of international '•shipping: 

CuuNlul Shipping 

As legards the rates 'of freight on 
the Coast. Shri Khatau referred' to 
the .qjpointment of Shri T S Parawi- 
raman. as a One-Man Commissioli 
to review the case of shijiowners,' 
and he hoped that the Commission 
would look into the ufgeiit need of 
allowing the eoastil oiwiatciis an 
appropriate increase in fieighf lUtes 
so as to provide an adequate leturu 
on capital employed. 

There was aiiothei as)>ecl of i oh-- 
lal shipping which Shri Khatau 

ilealt with III his ob'-eivalmrs ^ 
eommenting on the orca>-ii>iinl sh'ft 
one noticed in the Goveniiiu-iil mil'" 
'V In alloiation of coal caigo lead 
ing to withdrawal of some shii)- 
fiom coastal emplovmeiit. he -aid it 
would be onb' fair that Indian 
shipping slioiild expect to carry on 
the coast ihe increased quantity of 
the cargo that would be adequate 
for incieased eoastal tonnage so that 
coastal oTieralors. did not have to 
face the serious situation about find¬ 
ing cargo foi their iiiereaaed ton¬ 
nages 

Shri Khatau referred to the pro¬ 
blem of mounting oneratmg costs 
aris'ng from in''reased benefits given 
to the dork laboilr under Variout 
Awards and also from increaaied 


port charges and he said it was very 
necessary that the steps should be 
taken to estalilish an appropriate 
machinery like the Tariff Commis- 
•■tlon to evaluate such t/se in costs 
with a, view to suitable compensa¬ 
tion in freight latcs. 

He further advised the meeting 
that, out of the three 17 knots fast 
motor, vessels — JALAKIKT type— 

ordered yvilh Messrs Hindustan 
Sbipyajd, the hrst vi'ssel is now ex¬ 
pected to be delivered by about the 
middle of 1964, although it« keel 
Was laid as fai as back as on 12th 
October. 1961 The second vessel is 
scheduled to be launched shoilly and 
it will be leadv sometime in 196.5 
Keel of tiie third vessel was laid 
On 26lh Aijril 1963. He also re¬ 
ferred to the recent addition fo llie 
Comiiany's fleet of two bpeond-hand 
motor vp.ssels — one of 12,800 
dwt and anothei of 11.700 d w'I 

—botli built in 1958 and having a 
speed of 1 I- knots These vessels 
have Iweii aiquned on a deferred 
payment basis. 

His observations about futilie 
prospects were that ; 

“the recent spurt m the intei- 
national freight markets aboiil 
whi'b a reference has been msde 
earlier will, it is hoped, h ve j 
steadying influence on the gener.il 
level of liner rates I also bnoc 
that the findings of the One-M.m 
Conlmission now examining the 
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cosatel Iraght rates will lead to 
reconmiendations of more reason¬ 
able upward revision. With die 
Government of India recogru.sing 
the need to wisure economic fre¬ 
ights for our shipping and by pro¬ 
per planning, both in coastal and 
interhational spheres, we can look 
forward with confidence to a 
steady and planned progress of 
our industry”. 

KfMikan Serviced 

As regards Konkan Somces, Shri 
Khatau stated that the amounts in 
respect of a subsidy in heu of 8 per 
cent mcrease in fares as well as the 
repair cost in excess of the Ran 
Committee’s estimate for the years 
1961-62 and 1962-63 had not hecn 
received as promised by the Go¬ 


vernment. As no Agremnent could 
be reached with the Government of 
Maharashtra in regard to the ques¬ 
tion of payment of dues payable by 
them, the Company could not re¬ 
sume the Konkan Services from Isi 
September 1963. Thanks, however, 
to the good office.s of the Central 
Government, the Maharashtra Go¬ 
vernment paid an ‘on account’ 
amount of Rs 4 lakhs which enab¬ 
led the Company to resume its ser¬ 
vices from 11th October, 1963. 
He further stated that the Commi¬ 
ttee that was proposed to look into 
the niattei had not yet statted func¬ 
tioning and urged that early stepis 1 h* 
taken to set it up. 

Shri Khatau thanked Shn Jagji- 
van Ram. the then Minister of 
Transport and Communications, and 


Deoanbor 

Shri Raj Bahadur, Minister for Ship* 
ping and the officials of the Ministrf 
of Transport for the interest tahen 
in the shipping problems. He also 
lefcrred to the services rendered to 
the cause of Indi-n shipping by Shri 
G L Mehta, the First Chairman of 
tlic National Shipping Board and 
welcomed Shri C H Bhahha the 
newly appom ed Chairman of the 
Board and expressed his confident* 
that with his inspiration and efforts 
we would .soon achieve and even 
exceed the target of two million tons 
for our national shipping. 

He also appreciated the services 
lendered by the officers and staff 
and the Company’s Agents abroad 
and m India and thanked the ship¬ 
pers and consignees for their con¬ 
tinued support. 


Around Bombay Markets 

Dalai Street Is Buoyant 


J)ALAL STREET IS all joy And 
not without leascn. Tlie uneasi¬ 
ness that followed the Cabinet’s re¬ 
jection of the Select Committee’s 
suggestion regarding conversion of 
past Government loans into equit) 
capital has quickly disappeared. It 
is not merely that the Finance Minis¬ 
ter has slightly modified hi.s stand 
on this controversial proposal, hut 
he has been at pains to assure the 
business community that the Govern¬ 
ment means no harm in seeking 
powers to convert the existing loans 
into equity shares and that this 
power will be used only in the best 
public interest. But this is by no 
means the chief reason for the stock 
market’s renewed buoyancy last 
week. 

It is T T K’.s latest statement cm 
the economic situation, gi'ing a 
broad hint of the measures be pro¬ 
poses to take in order to step up 
the economic and industrial tempo 
that has brought rheer to the stork 
market. The Finance niinister has 
held out the hope of suitable modi¬ 
fications in the fiscal policy which 
would stimulate saving, investment 
and production and fhc-reiiy contn- 
biGe even more to the buoyancy of 
public revenues than the present 
taxes. The stock market does not 
seem to be the least perturbed by 
the prospect of ‘ astute and strin¬ 


gent ’ nieasuieK to meet the evil of 
tax evasion because unaccounted 
wealth is not finding its way to the 
inves'inent market and if tax eva¬ 
sion can be checked it will help a 
more equitable distribution of the 
tax liuuicn. How exactly T T K 
will modify and rationalise the tax 
structure so as to improve the per¬ 
formance of the economy without 
disregarding the need for raising re¬ 
sources on an adequate scale, it is 
difficult to say. But there is little 
doubt that he is determined to give 
a new drive to the economy. 

The way T T K has created the 
psychology of confidence since he 
took over the portfolio of Finance is 
inclc-ed remarkable. And this change 
111 jisychology is by no means to be 
a'liihuted entirely to the magic of 
words For the Finance Ministei 
has already announced a senes of 
concessions to industry and trade 
which have a great signific.ince for 
the slock market. The abolition of 
price control over as many as 16 
commoclilies has been quickly fol¬ 
lowed by u spurt m shares of tom- 
pamc-s engaged in the maiuifac'ture 
of dyes and chemicals and ravon 
yarn which are still in shoil supply. 
Indiislry circles are pleased with the 
raising of the limit for exemption 
under lapital issues and for licen¬ 
sing fiom R.s 10 lakhs to Rs 25 lakhs 


Thundii)', Blani4i^ 

Even more welcome is the Mupen- 
sion, though temporary, of premium 
payments under the Emergency 
Risks Insurance scheme for the 
fourth quarter which is expected to 
save the industry anylhing between 
Rs 3 crores and Ks 4 crores. 

The .stock market's buoyancy 
seems well justified. The market 
can he confidently expected to scale 
new peaks in course of time. It is, 
of course, difficult to say how the 
upward trend will progrm week 
by week. Hitherto, the rise has been 
confined largely to the speculators’ 
favourites. But it will not perhaps 
be long before investment scrips also 
begin to edge their way up, T T K’s 
p'ans to stimulate the economy 
should go a long way in restorinf 
confidence in the mvestment mar 
kel. Sfreculalors have already giver 
the lead. 

Colton 

Futures Irregular 

'ITON fiiture-N last week mover 
rather erraticallv, miggestinf 
that the market was inclined It 
allow technical force's have thoL 
full play and digest the leteiu gaie 
before making any further ■ rlu,- 
The March coiitrac't winch had f 
bid up to Rs 12X25 on lOili De,' 
her was maiKcd down tj ffs k-. 
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on the 13th but it was up again at 
Rs 722 the very next day and made 
a new high of Rs 725^5 on the 
16lh. It receded quickly to Rs 
71^.50 on the following day but 
rallied to Rs 723 the next day be¬ 
fore winding up the session at Rs 
721. I’he quotation ea.sed lo around 
R» 719 in kerb dealings the same 
day. 

Spot advices continued to be quite 
firm but the rise in futures had 
been much too steep to be continu¬ 
ed without n(pres>.sary technical ad¬ 
justments. The market therefore did 
well to take a pause. Corrective 
profit-taking wa.s fairly heavy. That 
it should have been absorlied with¬ 
out any imfxirtant break in prices 
is an indication of the market’s in¬ 
herent strength because of the down¬ 
ward revision of crop e,stima*es to 
around 55/56 lakh bales. The futu¬ 
res market might remain subdued 
for a whiV because of technical 
considerations but once the process 
of technical adjustment is comple¬ 
ted, futures can be expected to 
moved into new high ground. 

The crop movement is not unsatis¬ 
factory. The mills are by no means 
aggressive buyers. Even so some of 
the varieties are quoted at or above 
the ceiling. C02, 197/3 and Dig- 
vijay are being eagerly sought by 
the mills without much (onsidera- 
tion for the price. Even the nol-so- 
very popular varieties are quoted 
<»ily Rs 40 to Rs 50 [xt candy be¬ 
low the ceiling. Rut for the reason¬ 
ably large carryover from the previ¬ 
ous season, there might have deve¬ 
loped a virtual scramble for cotton 
by now, the flow of new croji arriv¬ 
als notwithstanding. The prospect 
of a crop of 55 lakh to 56 lakh 
bales in face of the rising trend in 
consumption is certainly disturbing. 
The imbalance between demand and 


supply would have been far more 
serious if cloth production had been 
kept up to the Plan schedule. That 
TOtton production in the tliird year 
y the Third Plan should be far 
slow the original target act for the 
Vond Plan is a sad commentary 
\the effort.*! that have so far been 
\tep up cotton production. It is 
\ah to blame the weather for the 
fall in production. It should he 
W to bring about an appreci- 
werease in the miserably low 
/A/f 100 to 110 lbs an acre 
proper organisational effort. 


Exporters did not mention any 
fresh important business in Bengal 
Deshi last week. But Deshi prices 
have continued to show a firm ten¬ 
dency despite the rather slack over¬ 
seas demand. This is heeaiee the 
statistical position of Bengal Deshi 
is distinctly strong. The carryover 
from the previous season is almost 
negligible. The crop is just an 
average one while there has como 
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about . an appreciable increase in 
mill demand for this variety. Though 
overseas demand has continued to 
be rather slack, export houses are 
confident about exhausting the two 
lakh bales quota within a few mon¬ 
ths. Sales registered as on 13th 
December amounted to 77,022 bales 
and actual business is placed 
around one lakh bales. 
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Jay En^eermg Works 


PRESIDING 6v€t the 26th Annual 
■ General Meeting of Jay Engi¬ 
neering Works, Xala Charat Ram, 
Chairtnan of the Company, explain¬ 
ed that although the production of 
sewing machines increased by 20 
per cent and of fans by 10 per cent, 
the performance would have been 
better still for power shedding in 
Calcutta. The reduction of profits 
for the year ended March 31, 1963, 
was due to the higher incidence of 
excise and import duties on raw 
materials, higher raw material cost, 
railway freight, contributions to the 
Employees’ Provident Fund retros¬ 
pectively from January 1960, etc. 
The Company’s Hyderabad factory 
which commenced operations during 
the year made a loss owing to 
teething troubles, and reduced the 
overall profit. However, the current 
year’s working so far was ha.s been 
satisfactory with a rising trend in 
production, and the year should 
end with a better showing 

A notable development in the 
current year, the Chairman observ¬ 
ed, was that as a result of improv¬ 
ed production planning technique, 
the increase in production is not 
accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the capital employed 
‘Ushamatic’, the Company’s auto¬ 
matic zig-zag sewing machine is 
well received in the market, but 
the Hyderabad factory which pro¬ 
duces this machine will take another 
two or three years to show profits. 

With regard to export-s. Lala 
Charat Ram said, steps are being 
taken to reorganise the ex|)ort set¬ 
up for greater sales effort. An in¬ 
dependent division under the name 
of ‘Usha International’ has been set 
up in the sales agency 

Industrial operations all over the 
country, Lala Charat Ham said, 
suffer from a cost price inflation 
which is almost entirely due to 
official imposts, higher transport 
charges, etc, and which militates 
against holding the price line in the 
country. Referring to industrial 
labour, he deprecafed the increas¬ 
ing tendency of the leadership to 
make short-sighted demands in the 
matter of annual emolun.ents and 
working conditions which are not 


consistent with the interests of the 
economy. According to him there 
is no conflict of interest between 
the employees and the industry. 
Both interests are identical and the 
problem is to enlarge' the size of 
the economic pie, not to quarrel 
over one’s share in a constant or 
diminishing pie. More and better 
jobs, improved wages and better 
working conditions are possible only 
if industry is productive and pro¬ 
fitable. The problem of unemploy¬ 
ment ran be solved only by the 
growth of industry. 

Commenting on the progress of 
the Third Five-Year Plan m the 
light of the decreasing trend of 


tetum on investmcni, Lala ChatiAi' 
Ram ntggested that the PlamdnR 
Conmusuon and Government should 
consider reorienting the direction ot 
investment and diaw welul lessons 
from the experiences of Japan and 
Germany. 

New Central Jui« 

J^EW (ientral Jute Mills had 
made substantial and all-round 
progress during the year ended 
March 31, 1963, stated the Chair¬ 
man of the Company, Shri A K 
Jain, at the last Annual General 
Meeting. The output of the jute 
mills increased by over 21 per cent 
over the previous year. During 
the year 104 broad-looms were 
added to make a total of 256 and 
the number has been further in¬ 
creased to 327 during the current 



A thrifty person saves today and saves 
his tomorrows while a spendthrift 
spends today and spends away his 
tomorrows as well. 




E.R.W. 

BOILER 

TUBES 


lor trouble-free steam raising In all applications 
calling for rigid specifications, Electric Resistance 
Weld tubes are in every respect equal to 
corresponding seamless tubes. High frequency 
current ensures efficient welding, and 
normalising is carried out in controlled 
atmosphere furnaces to produce a ductile tube 
with a smooth, blue finish. 




LOCO 

We supply E.R.W. loco 
boiler and superheater 
tubes from our Jamshedpur 
Works to meet the bulk 
of the Indian Railway’s 
demand. These cubes meet 
all the technical require¬ 
ments of Indian Railways. 



MARINE 


Our E.R.W. tubes meet 
all the tests specified by 
Lloyd's Register of Shipp¬ 
ing. Indian Tube is on 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipp¬ 
ing’s list of approved 
manufacturers. 
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LAND 

Our E.R.W. tubes for land 
boilers are accepted by the 
D.G S & D. and comply 
with the Indian Boiler 
Regulations. We also carry 
ready stocks of this cate¬ 
gory at our Warehouses. 


INDIAN TUBE 


THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY (1953) LIMITED 

A TATA-STEWAATS and LLOYDS ENTERPRISE > 
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ytsix agaliffit a Ikenced capadt^ of 
350. The Con^ny made an all- 
I! time record profit of Rs 1.32 crares 
during the year, die highest m the 
jute industry. This is due to the 
large-scale expansion of the mills 
which the management accomplished . 
at a ronsidrrable saerifiee of their 
own remuneration. 

The Company is fabricating 
liroad-looms in its own workshop 
which IS now modernised and 
strengthened to meet increasing 
needs. In 1962-63, 33 per cent of 
the hroad-looms installed by the 
mills were its own fabiicatioiis as 
against 7 per cent in the previous 
year. During the current year this 
percentage has increased to 92. Self- 
fabrication enabled the Company 
not only to expedite expansion pro¬ 
gramme hut to savfiRs 50 lakhs of 
foreign exchange whicli would 
have been spent otherwise. In the 
field of rarpei-hacking manufac- 
tuic, the Company's production is 
well accepted in overseas markets 
and in order to piopagate the use 
of double back m carpet-backing, 
the Company has already installed 
2 single beam dressing machines. 

Referring to the Sahu Chemical 
and Feitilwers unit, Sliii Jain tv- 
vealed that modifications efiected 
in the plant resulted m substantial 
improvement m the output duniig 
the year, and during the 8 mondis 
of the current year there has been 
iin inciease of 25 per cent in pro 
ductum as compared with the same 
period last year. Higher produc- 
lon last year was not followed by 
higher earnings ow'ing to highci 
■osts of basic malciials. The cin- 
•enl year's financial results would 
ilso depend on the extent to which 
he cost of basic raw material'-, 
ivcr which the industry lias no 
ontrol, is checked by Cosernnienl 
On the export front, Shri Jain 
lated, the Company liad entered 
ito collaboration with a Thai Com- 
any for the supply of technical 
now-how foi erecting a jute milt 
1 Thailand for which piojett the 
onipany will supply machinery 
tid equipment from India and earn 
ireign exchange The Company 
Is undertaken to train Thai appren- 
:ps in Its mills at Calcutta. 

Money Market 

Thursday. Moinxn^ 

JONKY supply III the (all loan 
market was adequate to meet 


the needs, of Wtowera during the 
past tdie weric. However, the inter¬ 
bank call money rate did ncjt come 
down on that account, but was well 
maintained at 4Ji per cent on a par 
with the Rank rate. Paradoxical 
though this may seem, this in a way 
suggests that the seasonal demand 
for funds is expected at any moment 
to .spurt sharply Besides, keeping 
In view then end-year requirements, 
bankers seem unwilling to extend 
funds at lowei rates and are trying 
to maintain a highly liquid position. 

The scheduled Banks’ statement 
for the week ended December 6, is 
lefleetive of the large demand foi 
funds on bankers, causing }.lringency 
in the money raaiket. The full of 
Ksi 20.90 (lores in deposits and the 
rise of Bs 3.'{.18 crores in Rank cre¬ 
dit were quite sizable coin])arrd 
with the pieceding weeks of the busy 
sea-on Such increased demand foi 
funds olmously compelled hankeis 
to liquidate investments of tin- value 
of Hs 29 51 (lores and lioriow Ks 
1.3 80 crores. from the Reserve Bank 
In spite of such heavy demand for 
fund-, the fact that the turnover of 
money at call during the week was 
less by Rs 12.52 ciores suggests that 
the dependence of banker.* on the 
call loan market was considerably 
less Yet. paradoxically, the rail 
rate went up to as high as .5 per 
cent. ciosMiig the Bank Rate 

The Reserve Bank's statement for 
the week ended December 1.3, 
point-, to a continuation of demand 
for funds, though il appears now to 
l»*- a htlle less intense. Aetiw notes 
funliei expanded by Rs 22 70 cro¬ 
res. making a total expansion of Rs 
71 18 croics during the la.st fort¬ 
night Of this the outflow of notes 
fiom ihe Hanking Department amo¬ 
unted to Hs 8 34 crores and there 
was a net additional Note Issue of 
Hs 11.3(1 crores. Bebides, there was 
an outflow of Ks 65 lakhs in rupee 
coins from the Issue Department. A 
rise of Rs 5 eroies in foreign secu¬ 
rities and of Rs 10 crores in rupee 
securities provided cover for the 
additional issue of notes and coins. 

Kxpansion of currency from 
Noveniher 1- I" December 13, 
amounted to Rs 92.32 crores. Du¬ 
ring the period from November 1 
to Decembei 6. bank credit expand- | 
ed by Hs 52 06 crores while depo- j 
sits fell by Rs 26 69 ciores and in- | 
vestments were depleted by Rs 39.28 ’ 
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crores, k i« perhaps against thi*- 
background and Uieir end-year 
needs, that the reluctance of bank* 
to lend at lower rates should be 
understood. But. m any case, the 
rail money rate cannot be sustained 
above the Bank Rate for long since 
bankers have a large unused bor¬ 
rowing limit with the Reserve Bank 
at Bank Rate, their borrowings at 
present amounting hardly to Rs 7.86 
crores. 

Tieasury Bill tenders during the 
wrek ended December 17, did not 
evoke much response under the pre¬ 
vailing conditions of the money 
market. The rate of discount le- 
mained the same as last week at 
2.315 pei cent. ‘Intermediates’ sold 
turned out to be quite meagre at Rs 
23 lakhs, refleeling absence of inter¬ 
est in Treasury Bills. 

The Central Gowniment's depo¬ 
sit'. which had been li-sing for some 
weeks declined .sharply by Rs 34.08 
crores during the week ended 
Decembei 13. Staff Governments’ 
depiosits were, however, iiigher by 
K.s 4.68 crores, indicating transfer 
of funds to the States. The net fall 
in deporiHi.^ was accompanied by a 
reduction of Goveinment borrow- 
Ings by Ks 6.97 crores denoting ad¬ 
justments, Scheduled banks did not 
increas*' their deposits beyond a 
fractional amount of Rs 20 lakhs 
but they reduced their borrowings 
by Ks 6.7.5 crores. This in a way 
indicates that the stiain they ex¬ 
perienced in the preceding week had 
somewhat dimimshed. 
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